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CHURCH  AND  STATE  * 


The  political  changes  and  weighty 
events  that  have  occurred  since,  have 
almost  obliterated  from  the  memory 
the  men  and  the  revolutions  or  catas- 
trophes of  1848  and  1849.  We  seem 
removed  from  them  by  centuries,  and 
have  lost  all  recollection  of  the  great 
questions  which  then  agitated  the  pub- 
He  mind,  and  on  which  seemed  sus- 
pended the  issues  of  the  life  and  death 
of  society.  Then  an  irreligious  lib- 
eralism threatened  the  destruction  of 
all  authority,  of  all  belief  in  revela- 
tion, and  piety  toward  God;  and  a  ram- 
pant,  and  apparently  victorious,  social- 
ism, or  more  properly,  anti-socialism, 
threatened  the  destruction  of  society 
itself,  and  to  replunge  the  civilized 
world  into  the  barbarism  from  which 
the  church,  by  long  centuries  of  pa- 
tient and  unremitting  toil,  had  been 
slowly  recovering  it 

Among  the  noble  and  brave  men 
who  then  placed  themselves  on  the 
side  of  religion  and  society,  of  faith 
and  Christian  civilization,  and  attempt- 
ed to  stay  the  advancing  tide  of  infi- 

•  Essay  on  Catholicism,  Liberalism,  and  Socialism, 
considered  in  their  fundamental  Principles.  By 
Donoso  Cortes,  Marquis  of  Valdegamas.  From  the 
original  Spanish.  To  which  Is  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  the  Author,  from  the  Italian  of 
0.  E.  de  Castro.  Translated  by  Madeleine  Vinton  God- 
dard.  Philadelphia :  Llpplncott  and  Co.  1862.  16mo. 
PP.  8», 
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delity  and  barbarism,  few  were  more* 
conspicuous,  or  did  more  to  6tir  up- 
men's  minds  and  hearts  to  a  sense  of 
the  danger,  than  the  learned,  earnest,, 
and  most  eloquent  Donoso  Cortes,. 
Marquis  of  Valdegamas.    He  was 
then  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  man- 
hood.   Born  and  bred  in  Catholic 
Spain  at  a  time  when  the  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  in  vogue,  and  faith,  if  not 
extinct,  was  obscured  and  weak,  he 
had  grown  up  without  religious  fer- 
vor, a  philosophist  rather  than  a  be- 
liever— a  liberal  in  politics,  and  dis- 
posed to  be  a  social  reformer.  He  sus- 
tained the  Christinos  against  the  Carl- 
ists,  and  rose  to  high  favor  with  the 
court  of  Isabella  Segunda.    He  was 
created  a  marquis,  was  appointed  a 
senator,  held  various  civil  and  diplo- 
matic appointments,  and  was  in  1848 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influ- 
ential statesmen  in  Spain,  I  might  al- 
most say.  in  Europe. 

The  death  of  a  dearly  beloved  bro- 
ther, some  time  before,  had  very  deep- 
ly affected  him,  and  became  the  occa- 
sion of  awakening  his  dormant  reli- 
gious faith,  and  turning  his  attention 
to  theological  studies.  His  religious 
convictions  became  active  and  fruitful, 
and  by  the  aid  of  divine  grace  vivifed 
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all  bis  thoughts  and  actions,  growing 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  more  ab- 
sorbing every  day  He  at  length 
lived  but  for  religion,  and  devoted 
his  whole  mind  and  soul  to  defend  it 
against  its  enemies,  to  diffuse  it  in  so- 
ciety, and  to  adorn  it  by  his  piety  and 
deeds  of  chanty,  especially  to  the  poor* 
He  died  in  the  habit  of  a  Jesuit  at 
Paris,  in  May,  1858. 

Some  of  our  readers  must  still  re- 
member the  remarkable  speech  which 
the  Marquis  de  Valdegamas  pro- 
nounced in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  Jan- 
uary 4, 1849 — a  speech  that  produced 
a  marked  effect  in  France,  and  indeed 
throughout  all  Europe,  not  to  add 
America— in  which  he  renounced  all 
liberal  ideas  and  tendencies,  denounced 
constitutionalism  and  parliamentary 
governments,  and  demanded  the  dic- 
tatorship. It  had  great  effect  in  pre- 
paring even  the  friends  of  liberty, 
frightened  by  the  excesses  of  the  so- 
-called liberals,  red  republicans,  so- 
<rialists,  and  revolutionists,  if  not  to 
favor,  at  least  to  accept  the  coup  d'etat, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Impe- 
rial regime  in  France;  and  it,  no  - 
•doubt,  helped  to  push  the  reaction  that 
*ras  about  to  commence  against  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  to 
a  dangerous  extreme,  and  to  favor, 
b^  another  sort  of  reaction,  that  re- 
crudescence of  infidelity  that  has  since 
followed  throughout  nearly  all  Europe. 
It  is  hardly  less  difficult  to  restrain  re- 
actionary movements  within  just  limits 
than  it  is  the  movements  that  provoke 
/them. 

The  new  American  Cyclopedia  says 
Donoso  Cortes  published  his  Essay 
on  Catholicism,  Liberalism,  and  Social- 
ism in  French.  That  is  a  mistake. 
He  wrote  and  published  it  in  Spanish, 
at  Madrid,  in  1851.  The  French 
work  published  at  Paris,  the  same 
year,  was  a  translation,  and  very  in- 
ferior to  the  original.  A  presentation 
copy  by  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  original  Spanish  edition  of  1851  to 
(the  late  Mr.  Calderon  de  la  Barca— 
«o  long  resident  Spanish  minister  at 
Washington,  and  who  was  his  life* 
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long  personal  and  political  frien<J — is 
now  in  my  possession,  and  is  the  very 
copy  from  which  Mrs.  Goddard,  now 
the  noble  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren,  made  the  translation  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Calderon — 
a  good  judge— pronounced  the  work 
in  Spanish  by  far  the  most  eloquent 
work  that  he  ever  read  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  and  I  can  say,  though  that  may 
not  be  much,  that  it  far  surpasses  in 
the  highest  and  truest  order  of  elo 
quence  any  work  in  any  language 
that  I  am  acquainted  with.  In  it 
one  meets  all  the  power  and  majesty, 
grace  and  unction  of  the  old  Castil- 
ian  tongue,  that  noblest  of  modern 
languages,  and  in  which  Cicero  might 
have  surpassed  himself. 

The  work  necessarily  loses  much 
in  being  translated,  but  Mrs.  God- 
dard's  translation  comes  as  near  to  the 
original  as  any  translation  can.  It  is 
singularly  faithful  and  elegant,  and  re- 
produces the  thought  and  spirit  of  the 
author  with  felicity  and  exactness,  in 
idiomatic  English,  which  one  can  read 
without  suspecting  it  to  be  not  the 
language  in  Which  the  work  was  orig- 
inally written.  There  is  scarcely  a 
sentence  in  which  the  translation  can 
be  detected.  It  must  have  been  made 
eon  amore,  and  we  can  recommend  it 
as  a  model  to  translators,  who  too  often 
do  the  work  from  the  original  lan- 
guage into  no-  language.  The  follow- 
ing, from  the  opening  pages,  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  thought  and  style  of 
the  author,  and  of  the  clearness,  force, 
and  beauty  of  the  translation  : 

"  Mr.  Proudhon,  in  bit  Confessions  of  a 
Revolutionist,  has  written  these  reraarkablt 
words :  1  It  is  surprising  to  observe  how 
constantly  we  find  all  our  political  ques- 
tions complicated  with  theological  questions.' 
There  is-  nothing  in  this  to  cause  surprise, 
except  it  be  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Proudhon. 
Theology  being  the  science  of  God,  is  the 
ocean  which  contains  and  embraces  all  the 
Sciences,  as  God  is  the  ocean  in  which  all 
things  are  contained.  All  things  existed, 
both  prior  to  and  after  thetr  creation,  in  the 
divine  mind;  because  as  God  made  them 
out  of  nothing,  so  did  he  form  them  accord- 
ing to  a  model  which  existed  in  himself  from 
eternity.  AU  things  are  in  God  in  a  pro- 
found manner  in  which  effects  are  la  their 
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mum,  consequences  ta  their  prraeiples,  re- 
fections in.  light,  and  forms  in  their  eternal 
exemplars.  In  bun  are  united  the  vaatness 
of  the  tea,  the  glory  of  the  fields,  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres,  the  grandeur  of  the 
universe,  the  splendor  of  the  stars,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  heavens.  In  him  are 
the  measure,  weight,  and  number  of  all 
things,  and  all  things  proceed  from  him  with 
■umber,  weight,  and  measure.  In  him  are 
the  inviolable  and  sacred  laws  of  being,  and 
every  being  has  its  particular  law.  All  that 
lives,  finds  in  him  the  laws  of  life ;  all  that 
vegetates,  the  laws  of  vegetation ;  all  that 
moves,  the  laws  of  motion;  all  that  has 
feeling,  the  law  of  sensation ;  all  that  has 
asdentanding,  the  law  of  intelligence ;  and 
all  that  has  liberty,  the  law  of  freedom.  It 
may  in  this  sense  be  affirmed,  without  fall- 
ing into  Pantheism,  that  all  things  are  in 
God,  and  God  is  in  all  things.  This  will 
serve  to  explain  how  in  proportion  as  faith 
is  impaired  in  this  world,  truth  is  weakened, 
and  how  the  society  that  turns  its  back  upon 
God,  will  find  its  horizon  quickly  enveloped 
in  frightful  obscurity.  For  this  reason  relig- 
ion has  been  considered  by  all  men,  and  in 
an  ages,  as  the  indestructible  foundation  of 
human  society.  Omnia  humanm  societatis 
fwdamentum  convdlit  qui  relipionem  convellil, 
says  Plato  in  Book  10  of  his  laws.  Accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  (on  Socrates),  14  the  most 
pious  cities  and  nations  hare  always  been 
the  most  durable,  and  the  wisest/'  Plutarch 
affirms  (contra  Colotes)  *  that  it  is  easier  to 
build  a  city  in  the  air  than  to  establish  society 
without  a  belief  in  the  gods.1  Rousseau, 
in  his  Social  Contract,  Book  iv.,  ch.  viii., 
observes,  *  that  a  State  was  never  established 
without  religion  as  a  foundation.1  Voltaire 
mys,  in  his  Treatise  on  Toleration,  ch.  xx., 
'mat  religion  is,  on  all  accounts,  necessary 
wherever  society  exists.1  All  the  legislation 
of  the  ancients  rests  upon  a  fear  of  gods. 
Polybius  declares  that  this  holy  fear  is  always 
■ore  requisite  in  a  free  people  than  in  others. 
That  Rome  might  be  the  eternal  city,  Xuma 
made  it  the  holy  city.  Among  the  nations 
of  antiquity 'the  etoman  was  the  greatest, 
precisely  because  it  was  the  most  religious. 
Oeser  having  one  day  uttered  certain  words, 
in  open  Senate,  against  the  existence  of  the 
gods,  Cato  and  Cicero  arose  from  their  seats 
and  accused  the  irreverent  youth  of  having 
spoken  words  fatal  to  the  Republic  It  is 
related  of  Fabricius,  a  Roman  captain,  that 
having  heard  the  philosopher  Cineas  ridicule 
the  Divinity  in  presence  of  Pyrrhus,  he  pro- 
nounced these  memorable  words  :  4  May  it 
please  the  gods,  that  our  enemies  follow  this 
doctrine  when  they  make  war  against  the 
Republic.1 

'The  decline  of  faith  that  produces  the 
decline  of  truth  does  not  necessarily  cripple, 
hot  certainly  misleads  the  human  mind. 
God,  who  is  both  oom passionate  and  just, 


denies  truth  to  guilty  souls,  but  does  not 
deprive  them  of  life.  He  condemns  them 
to  error,  but  not  to  death.  As  an  evidence 
of  this,  every  one  has  witnessed  those 
periods  of  prodigious  incredulity  and  of 
highest  culture  that  have  shone  in  history 
with  a  phosphorescent  light,  leaving  more  of 
a  burning  than  aluminous  track  behind  them. 
If  we  carefully  contemplate  these  ages,  we 
shall  see  that  their  splendor  is  only  the 
inflamed  glare  of  the  lightning's  flash.  It  is 
evident  that  their  brightness  is  the  sudden 
explosion  of  their  obscure  but  combustible 
materials,  rather  than  the  calm  light  pro- 
ceeding from  purest  regions,  and  serenely 
.spread  over  heaven's  vault  by  the  divine 
pencil  of  the  sovereign  painter. 

"  What  is  here  said  of  ages  may  also  be 
said  of  men.  The  absence  or  the  possession 
of  faith,  the  denial  of  God  or  the  abandon- 
ment of  truth,  neither  gives  them  under- 
standing nor  deprives  them  of  it.  That  of 
the  unbeliever  may  be  of  the  highest  order, 
and  that  of  the  believer  very  limited;  but 
the  greatness  of  the  first  is  that  of  an  abyss, 
while  the  second  has  the  holiness  of  a  taber- 
nacle. In  the  first  dwells  error,  in  the 
second  truth.  In  the  abyss  with  error  is 
death,  in  the  tabernacle  with  truth  is  life. 
Consequently  there  can  be  no  hope  whatever 
for  those  communities  that  renounce  the 
austere  worship  of  truth  for  the  idolatry 
of  the  intellect  Sophisms  produce  revolu- 
tions and  sophists  are  succeeded  by  hang- 
men. 

"He  possesses  political  truth  who  under- 
stands the  laws  to  which  governments  are 
amenable ;  and  he  possesses  social  truth  who 
comprehends,  the  laws  to  which  human 
societies  are  answerable.  He  who  knows 
God  knows  these  laws ;  and  he  knows 
God  who  listens  to  what  he  affirms  of 
himself,  and  believes  the  same.  Theol- 
ogy is  the  science  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject these  affirmations.  Whence  it  follows 
that  every  sffirmation  respecting  society  or 
government,  supposes  an*  affirmation  relative 
to  God ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that 
every  political  or  social  truth  necessarily 
resolves  itself  into  a  theological  truth. 

"  If  everything  is  intelligible  in  God  and 
through  God,  and  theology  is  the  science  of 
God,  in  whom  and  by  whom  everything  Is 
elucidated,  theology  is  the  universal  science. 
Such  being;  the  case,  there  is  nothing  not 
comprised  in  this  science,  which  has  no 
plural ;  because  totality,  which  constitutes  it,' 
has  it  not.  Political  and  social  sciences  have 
no  existence  except  as  arbitrary  classifications 
of  the  human  mind.  Man  in  his  feebleness 
classifies  that  which  in  God  is  characterized 
by  the  most  simple  unity.  Thus,  he  distin- 
guishes political  from  social  and  religious 
affirmations ;  while  in  God  there  is  but  one 
affirmation,  indivisible  and  supreme.  He 
who  speaks  explicitly  of  what  thing  soever, 
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and  ii  ignorant  thai  be  implicitly  •peaks  of 
God ;  and  who  dots  not  know  when  he  dis- 
cusses explicitly  any  science  whatever,  that 
he  implicitly  illustrates  theology,  has  received 
from  God  simply  the  necessary  amount  of 
intelligence  to  constitute  him  a  man.  Theol- 
ogy, then,  considered  in  its  highest  accepta- 
tion, is  the  perpetual  object  of  all  the 
sciences,  even  as  God  is  the  perpetual  object 
of  human  speculations. 

41  Every  word  that  a  man  utters  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Diety,  even  that  which  curses  or 
denies  God.  He  who  rebels  against  God, 
and  frantically  exclaims,  *  I  abhor  thee ;  thou 
art  not  V  illustrates  a  complete  system  of 
theology,  as  he  does  who  raises  to  him  a 
contrite  heart,  and  says,  *  Lord,  have  mercy 
on  thy  servant,  who  adores  thee.* ,  The  first 
blasphemes  him  to  his  face,  the  second  prays 
at  his  feet,  yet  both  acknowledge  him,  each 
in  his  own  way;  for  both  pronounce  his 
incommunicable  name." 

The  work  shows  no  great  familiar- 
ity with  the  writings  of  the  later  theo- 
logians, and  no  fondness  for  the  style 
and  method  of  the  schools,  but  it 
shows  a  profound  study  of  the  Fa- 
thers, and  a  perfect  mastery  of  con- 
temporary theories  and  speculations. 
The  author  is  a  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  the  profound  thought 
of  an  Augustine,  the  eloquence  of  a 
Chrysostom,  and  the  tender  piety  of 
,  a  Francis  of  Assissium.  lie  has 
studied  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and 
been  touched  with  the  inspiration  of 
that  great  apostle's  burning  zeal  and 
consuming  charity.  He  observes  not 
always  the  technical  exactness  of  mod- 
ern theological  professors,  and  some 
French  abbis  thought  they  detected 
in  his  Ensayo  some  grave  theological 
errors,  but  only  because  they  missed 
the  signs  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  identify  with  the  things  signified, 
and  met  with  terms  and  illustrations 
with  which  they  were  unfamiliar.  But 
he  seizes  with  rare  sagacity  and  firm- 
ness the  living  truth,  and  presents  us 
theology  as  a  thing  of  life  and  love. 

The  principles  of  the  essay  are 
catholic,  are  the  real  principles  of 
Christianity  and  society,  set  forth  with 
a  clearness,  a  depth,  a  logical  force,  a 
truthfulness,  a  richness  of  illustration 
and  an  eloquence  which  have  seldom, 
if  over,  been  surpassed.  But  some  of 
the  inferences  hie  draws  from  them, 


sad  some  of  the  applications  he  makes 

of  them  to  social  and  political  science 
are  not  such  as  every  Catholic  even 
is  prepared  to  accept.    The  author 
was  drawn  to  religion  by  domestic  af- 
flictions, which  saddened  while  they 
softened  his  heart,  and  he  writes,  as 
he  felt,  amid  the  ruins  of  a  falling 
world.  All  things  seemed  to  him  gone 
or  going,  and  he  looked  out  upon  a 
universal  wreck.    His  spirit  is  not 
soured,  but  his  feelings  are  tinged  with 
the  gloom  of  the  prospect,  and  while 
he  hopes  in  God  he  well-nigh  despairs 
of  the  world,  of  man,  of  society,  of 
civilization,  above  all,  of  liberty,  and 
sees  no  means  of  saving  European  soci- 
ety but  in  the  dictatorship  or  pure  des- 
potism acting  under  the  inspiration  and 
direction  of  the  church.    He  was  evi- 
dently more  deeply  impressed  by  what 
was  lost  in  the  primitive  fall  or  original 
sin  than  by  what  in  our  nature  has  sur- 
vived that  catastrophe.    He  adored 
the  justice  of  God  displayed  in  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  justified 
him  in  all  his  dealings  with  men,  but 
he  saw  in  his  providence  no  mercy  for 
fallen  nations,  or  a  derelict  society. 
This  life  he  regarded  as*  a  trial,  the 
earth  as  a  scene  of  suffering,  a  vale  of 
tears,  and  found  in  religion  a  support, 
indeed,  but  hardly  a  consolation.  The 
Christian  has  hope  in  God,  but  is  a 
man  of  sorrows,  and  his  life  an  expia- 
tion.   Much  of  this  is  true  and  scrip- 
tural, and  this  world  certainly  is  not 
our  abiding  place,  and  can  afford  us 
no  abiding  joy.    But  this  is  not  saying 
that  there  are  no  fonsolations,  no 
abiding  joys  for  us  even  in  this  life. 
Consolations  and  joys  a  Christian  has 
in  this  world,  though  they  proceed  not 
from  it.    It  can  neither  give  them  nor 
take  them  away;  yet  we  taste  them 
even  while  in  it.    This  world  is  not 
the  contradictory  of  the  world  to  come ; 
it  is  not  heaven,  indeed,  and  cannot 
be  heaven,  yet  it  is  related  to  heaven 
as  a  medium,  and  the  medium  must 
partake,  in  some  measure,  of  both  the 
principle  and  the  end. 

The  great  merit  of  the  essay  is  in 
deducing  political  and  social  from  the- 
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ofagieal  principles.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly not  only  ike  teaching  of  the 
church,  but  of  ail  sound  philosophy ; 
and  what  I  regard  as  the  principal 
error  of  the  book  is  the  desire  to 
transfer  to  the  state  the  immobility 
and  unchangeableness  which  belong 
to  the  church,  an  institution  existing 
by  the  direct  and  immediate  appoint* 
ment  of  God.  The  author  seems  to 
be  as  unwilling  to  recognize  the 
intervention  of  man  and  man's  nature 
in  government  and  society  as  in  the 
direct  and  immediate  works  of  the 
Creator.  He  is  no  pantheist  or  Jan- 
senist,  and  yet  he  seems  to  me  to 
make  too  little  account  of  the  part 
of  second  causes,  or  the  activity  of 
creatures ;  and  sometimes  to  forget,  or 
almost  forget,  that  grace  does  not 
supersede  nature,  but  supports  it, 
strengthens  it,  elevates  it,  and  com- 
pletes it.  He  sees  only  the  Divine 
action  in  events ;  or  in  plain  words,  he 
does  net  make  enough  of  nature,  and 
does  not  sufficiently  bring  out  the  fact 
that  natural  and  supernatural,  nature 
and  grace,  reason  and  faith,  earth  and 
heaven,  are  not  antagonistic  forces,  to 
be  reconciled  only  by  the  suppression 
of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  really 
parts  of  one  dialectic  whole,  which,  to 
the  eye  that  can  take  in  the  whole  iu 
all  its  parts,  and  all  the  parts  in  the 
whole,  in  which  they  are  integrated, 
would  appear  perfectly  consistent  with 
each  other,  living  the  same  life  in 
God,  and  directed  by  him  to  one  and 
the  same  end.  He,  therefore,  uncon- 
sciously and  unintentionally,  favors  or 
appears  to  favor  a  dualism  as  un- 
christian as  it  is  unphilosophioaL  God 
being  in  his  essence  dialectical,  nothing 
proceeding  from  him  can  be  sophist- 
ical, or  wanting  in  logical  unity,  and 
one  part  of  his  works  can  never  be 
opposed  to  another,  or  demand  its 
suppression.  The  one  must  always  be 
the  complement  of  the  other.  Christ- 
ianity was  given  to  fulfil  nature,  not  to 
destroy  it.  "  Think  not  tliat  I  am 
come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  proph- 
ets:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  bat  to 
falfiL"    (St.  Matt  v.  17.) 


The  misapprehension  on  this  sub* 
ject  arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  tiie 
word  world.  This  word  is  generally 
used  by  ascetic  writers  not  to  desig- 
nate the  natural  order,  but  the  princi- 
ples, spirit,  and  conduct  of  those  who 
live  for  this  world  alone;  who  look 
not  beyond  this  life;  who  take  the 
earth  not  as  a  medium,  but  as  the 
end,  and  seek  only  the  goods  this 
world  offers.  These  are  called  world- 
ly, sensual,  or  carnal-minded  people, 
and  as  6uch  contrast  with  the  spiritu- 
ally minded,  or  those  who  look  above 
and  beyond  merely  sensible  goods— 
to  heaven  beyond  the  earth,  to  a 
life  beyond  the  grave,  a  life  of  spiritual 
bliss  in  indissoluble  union  with  God, 
the  end  of  their  existence,  and  their 
supreme  good  as  well  as  the  supreme 
good  in  itself.  In  this  sense  there  is 
a  real  antagonism  between  this  world 
and  the  next ;  but  when  the  world  is 
taken  in  its  proper  place,  and  for  what 
it  really  is,  in  the  plan  of  the  Creator, 
there  is  no  antagonism  in  the  case; 
and  to  despise  it  would  be  to  despise 
the  work  of  God,  and  to  neglect  it 
would  be  not  a  virtue,  but  even  a  sin. 
This  world  has  its  temptations  and  its 
snares,  and  as  long  as  we  remain  in 
the  flesh  we  are  in  danger  of  mistaking 
it  for  the  end  of  our  existence,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  on 
our  guard  against  its  seductions.  But 
the  chief  motive  that  leads  souls  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  for  perfection  to 
retire  to  the  desert  or  to  the  monastery 
is  not  that  they  may  fly  its  tempta- 
tions, or  the  enemies  to  their  virtue,  for 
they  find  greater  temptations  to  strug- 
gle against  and  fiercer  enemies  to 
combat  in  solitude  than  in  the  thronged 
city  ;  it  is  the  love  of  sacrifice,  and  the 
longing  to  take  part  with  our  Lord  in 
his  great  work  of  expiation  that  moves 
them.  Simply  to  get  rid  of  the  world, 
to  turn  the  back  on  society,  or  to  get 
away  from  the  duties  and  cares  of  the 
world,  is  no  proper  motive  for  retire- 
ment from  the  world,  and  the  church 
permits  not  her  children  to  do  it  and 
enter  a  religious  order  so  long  as  they 
have  duties  to  their  family  or  their 
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country  to  perform.  Nothing  could 
better  prove  that  the  church  does  not 
suffer  us  to  contemn  or  neglect  the 
natural  or  temporal  order,  or  regard 
as  of  slight  importance  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  to  our  families,  our 
country,  or  natural  society.  The  same 
thing  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
process  for  canonization  cannot  go  on 
in  a  case  where  the  individual  has  not 
fulfilled  all  his  natural  duties,  growing 
out  of  his  state  or  relations  in  society. 
Gratia  tupponit  naturanu 

In  consequence  of  his  tendency  to  an 
exclusive  asceticism,  a  tendency  which 
be  owed  to  the  unsettled  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  reaction  in  his  own 
mind  against  the  liberalism  he  had  at 
one  time  favored,  Donoso  Cortes  coun- 
tenanced, to  some  extent*  political 
absolutism ;  and  had  great  influence  in 
leading  even  eminent  Catholics  to  de- 
nounce constitutionalism,  legislative 
assemblies,  publicity,  and  free  political 
discussion,  as  if  these  things  were  un- 
oatholic,  and  inseparable  from  the  po- 
litical atheism  of  the  age.  There  was 
a  moment  when  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle himself,  under  the  charm  of  his 
eloquence,  and  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ments he  drew  from  the  individual  and 
social  crimes  committed  in  the  name 
of  liberty  and  progress,  was  almost  con* 
verted  to  his  side  of  the  question,  and 
supported  popular  institutions  only  be- 
cause they  were  the  law  in  his  own 
country.  But  without  pretending  that 
the  church  enjoins  any  particular  form 
of  civil  polity,  or  maintaining  the  in- 
fallibility or  impeccability  of  the  people, 
either  collectively  or  individually,  a 
calmer  study  of  history,  and  the  recent 
experience  of  our  own  country,  have 
restored  me  to  my  early  faith  in  popu- 
lar forms  of  government,  or  democ- 
racy as  organized  under  our  Amer- 
ican system,  which,  though  it  has  its 
dangers  and  attendant  evils,  is,  wherev- 
er practicable,  the  form  of  government 
that,  upon  the  whole,  best  conforms  to 
those  great  Catholic  principles  on  which 
the  church  herself  is  founded. 

But  the  people  cannot  govern  well, 
any  more  than  kings  or  kaisers,  un- 


less trained  to  the  exercise  of  power, 
and  subjected  to  moral  and  religious 
discipline.  It  is  precisely  here  that  the 
work  of  Donoso  Cortes  has  its  value. 
The  reaction  which  has  for  a  cen  tury  or 
two  been  going  on  against  that  mixture 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government 
which  grew  up  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  west,  and  which 
was  not  only  natural  but  necessary, 
since  the  clergy  had  nearly  all  the 
learning,  science,  and  cultivation  of  the 
times,  and  to  which  modem  society  is 
so  deeply  indebted  for  its  civilization, 
has  carried  modern  statesmen  to  an  op- 
posite 'extreme,  and  resulted  in  almost 
universal  political  atheism.  The  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  in  our  age 
means  not  merely  the  separation  of  the 
church  and  the  state  as  corporations 
or  governments,  which  the  popes  have 
always  insisted  on,  but  the  separation 
of  political  principles  from  theological 
principles,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
church  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the 
state.  Where  monarchy,  in  its  proper 
sense,  obtains,  the  king  or  emperor, 
and  where  democracy,  save  in  its 
American  sense,  is  asserted,  the  people, 
takes  the  place  of  God,  at  least  in  the 
political  order.  Statolatry  is  almost  as 
prevalent  in  our  days  as  idolatry  was 
with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Even  in  our  own  country,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  general  sympathy 
is  with  anti-Christian — especially  anti- 
papal  insurrections  and  revolutions. 
We  should  witness  little  sympathy  with 
the  Cretans  and  Christians  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  if  they  were*  not  un- 
derstood to  be  schismatics,  who  reject 
the  authority  of  the  pope  in  spirituals 
as  well  as  in  temporals.  Yet,  prior  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  the  Greek 
prelates  were,  under  the  Turkish  sover- 
eignty, the  temporal  lords  of  their 
people,  and  the  design  of  that  treaty, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  Eastern  Christ- 
ians, was  to  deprive  them  of  the  last 
remains  of  temporal  independence,  and 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  Mahomet 
II.  The  complete  subjection  of  religion 
to  the  state  is  called  religious  liberty, 
the  emancipation  of  conscience.  Our 
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•  American  press  applauds  the  Italian 
mink  try  for  laying  down  the  law  for 
the  Italian  bishops,  restored  their  sees, 
from  which  the  state  exiled  them,  and 
prescribing  them  their  bounds,  bejond 
which  they  most  not  pass*  The  Italian 
State  does  not,  as  with  us,  recognize 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
spiritual  order,  bnt  at  best  only  tolerates 
it.  It  asserts  not  only  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  state  in  face 
of  the  church,  but  its  supremacy,  its 
right  to  govern  the  church,  or  at  least 
to  define  the  limits  within  which  it  may 
exist  and  operate. 

This  is  what  our  age  understands 
by  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  If  it  foregoes,  at  any  time  or 
place,  the  authority  to  govern  the 
church,  it  still  holds  that  it  has  the 
right  to  govern  churchmen  the  same  as 
any  other  class  of  persons ;  that  the 
civil  law  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land ;  and  that  religion,  when  it  happens 
to  conflict  with  it,  must  give  way  to  it. 
The  law  of  the  state  is  the  supreme 
law.  This  is  everywhere  the  doctrine 
of  European  liberals,  and  the  doctrine 
they  reduce  to  practice  wherever  they 
have  the  power,  and  hence  the  reason 
why  die  church  visits  them  with  her 
censures.  Many  devout  believers 
think  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  must  mean  this,  and  can  mean 
nothing  else,  and  therefore  that  the 
union  of  church  and  state  must  mean 
a  return  to  the  old  mixture  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government  of  the  middle 
ages.  Hence  a  Donoso  Cortes  and  a 
Baron  Ricasoli  are  on  this  point  in 
singular  accord.  Our  American  press, 
which  takes  its  cue  principally  from 
European  liberals,  takes  the  same 
view,  and  understands  both  the  sepa- 
ration and  the  union  of  church  and 
state  in  the  same  sense. 

Yet  the  American  solution  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  church  and  state 
is  a  bring  proof,  a  practical  demon- 
stration that  they  are  wrong.  Here 
the  state  does  not  tolerate  the  church, 
nor  the  church  either  enslave  or  tolerate 
the  state,  because  the  state  recognises 
the  freedom  of  conscieaee,  and  its  in- 


dependence of  all  secular  control.  My 
church  is  my  conscience,  and  my 
conscience  being  free  here,  my  church 
is  free,  and  for  me  and  all  Catholics, 
in  the  free  exercise  of  her  fall  spiritual 
authority.  Here  it  is  not  the  state 
that  bounds  conscience,  but  conscience 
that  bounds  the  state.  The  state  here 
is  bound  by  its  own  constitution  to  re- 
spect and  protect  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen. Among  these  rights,  the  most 
precious  is  the  right  of  conscience — 
the  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  my 
religion.  This  right  does  not  decide 
what  the  civil  law  shall  be,  but  it  does 
decide  what  it  shall  not  be.  Any  law 
abridging  my  right  of  conscience— that 
is,  the  freedom  of  my  church — is  un- 
constitutional, and,  so  far,  null  and 
void.  This,  which  is  my  right,  is 
equally  the  right  of  every  other  citi- 
zen, whether  his  conscience — that  is* 
his  church — agrees  with  mine  or  not 
The  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  stand 
on  the  same  footing  before  the  law, 
and  the  conscience  of  each  is  free  be- 
fore the  state,  and  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  civil  law  cannot  extend  its 
jurisdiction.  Here,  then,  is  a  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  that  does  not 
enslave  the  church,  and  a  union  of 
church  and  state  that  does  not  en- 
slave the  state,  or  interfere  with  its 
free  and  independent  action  in  its  own 
proper  sphere.  The  church  maintains 
her  independence  and  her  superiority 
as  representing  the  spiritual  order,  for 
she  governs  those  who  are  within,  not 
those  who  are  without,  and  the  state 
acts  in  harmony,  not  in  conflict  with 
her,  because  it  confines  its  action — 
where  it  has  power — to  things  tem- 
poral. 

The  only  restriction,  on  any  side,  is, 
that  the  citizen  must  so  assert  his  own 
right  of  conscience  as  not  to  abridge 
the  equal  right  of  conscience  in  hi* 
fellow-citizen  who  differs  from  him.. 
Of  course  the  freedom  of  conscience 
cannot  be  made  a  pretext  for  disturb- 
ing the  public  peace,  or  outraging 
public  decency,  nor  can  it  be  suffered 
to  be  worn  as  a  cloak  to  cover  disso- 
luteness of  manners  or  the  transgress 
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skm  of  the  universal  moral  law ;  when 
it  is  bo  made  or  worn  it  ceases  to  be  the 
right  of  conscience,  ceases  to  be  con- 
science at  all,  and  the  state  has  author- 
ity to  intervene  and  protect  the  public 
peace  and  public  decency.  It  may, 
therefore,  suppress  the  Mormon  concu- 
binage, and  require  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  to  conform  to  the  marriage  law 
as  recognized  by  the  whole  civilized 
world,  alike  in  the  interests  of  religion 
and  of  civilization.  But  beyond  this 
the  state  cannot  go,  at  least  with  us. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
American  system  is  practicable  in  any 
but  a  republican  country — under  a 
government  based  on  equal  rights,  not 
on  privilege,  whether  the  privilege 
of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many.  De- 
mocracy, as  Europeans  understand  it, 
is  not  based  on  equal  rights,  but  is 
only  the  system  of  privilege,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  expanded.  It  recognizes  no 
equal  rights,  because  it  recognizes  no 
rights  of  the  individual  at  all  before 
the  state.  It  is  the  pagan  republic 
which  asserts  the  universal  and  abso- 
lute supremacy  of  the  state.  The 
American  democracy  is  Christian,  not 
pagan,  and  asserts,  for  every  citi- 
zen, even  the  meanest,  equal  rights, 
which  the  state  must  treat  aa  sacred 
and  inviolable.  It  is  because  our  sys- 
tem is  based  on  equal  rights,  not  on 
privilege — on  rights  held  not  from  the 
state,  but  which  the  state  is  bound  to 
recognize  and  protect,  that  American 
democracy,  instead  of  subjecting  reli- 
gion to  the  state,  secures  its  freedom 
and  independence. 

Donoso  Cortes  can  no  more  under- 
stand this  than  can  the  European  dem- 
ocrat, because  he  has  no  conception  of 
the  equal  rights  of  all  men  before  the 
state ;  or  rather,  because  he  has  no  con- 
•eeption  of  the  rights  of  man.  Man,  he 
:says,  has  no  rights ;  he  has  only  du- 
des. This  is  true,  when  we  speak  of 
man  in  relation  to  his  Maker.  The 
thing  made  has  no  right  to  say  to  the 
maker,  "Why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus?"  Man  has  only  duties  before 
•God,  because  he  owes  to  him  all  he  is, 
Jiat,  or  can  do,  and  he  finds  beatitude 


in  discharging  hta  duties  to  God,  bd-  • 
cause  God  is  good,  the  good  in  itself, 
and  would  not  be  God  and  could  not 
be  creator  if  he  were  not.  But  thai 
man  has  no  rights  in  relation  to  socie- 
ty*, to  the  state,  or  to  his  fellow  man, 
is  not  true.  Otherwise  there  could  be 
no  justice  between  man  and  roan,  be- 
tween the  individual  and  society,  or 
the  citizen  and  the  state,  and  no  injus- 
tice, for  there  is  no  injustice  where  no 
right  is  violated.  Denying  or  miscon- 
ceiving the  rights  of  man,  and  conceiv- 
ing the  state  as  based  on  privilege, 
not  on  equal  rights,  the  Spaniard  is 
unable  to  conceive  it  possible  to  assert 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
state,  without  denying  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  church. 

But,  if  republican  institutions  based 
on  equal  rights  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
church,  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  church,  on  the  other  hand,  ace 
no  less  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  such  institutions.  I  say,  of  the 
church,  rather  than  of  religion,  because 
I  choose  to  speak  of  things  in  the  con- 
crete rather  than  in  the  abstract,  and 
because  it  is  only  as  concreted  in  the 
church  that  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  religion  can  be  assailed,  or 
that  religion  has  power  to  protect  or 
give  security  to  institutions  based  on, 
equal  rights.  The  church  is  concrete 
religion.  Whether  there  is  more  than 
one  church,  or  which  of  the  thousand 
and  one  claimants  is  the  true  church, 
is  not  now  the  question.  The  answer 
of  the  Catholic  is  not  doubtful.  At 
present  I  am  treating  the  question  of 
equal  rights,  and  asking  no  more  for 
the  church  before  the  state  than 
for  the  several  sects.  Of  course,  I  rec- 
ognize none  of  the  sects  as  the  church, 
but  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  regard 
even  the  lowest  of  them  as  better  for 
society  than  any  form  of  downright  in- 
fidelity. There  is  something  in  com- 
mon between  Catholics  and  the  sects 
that  confess  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God, 
incarnate  for  our  redemption  and  salva- 
tion, which  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
between  us  and  those  who  confess  not 
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Equal  rights  must  have  a  foundation, 
something  on  which  to  stand.  They 
cannot  stand  on  the  state  or  civil  so- 
ciety, for  that  would  deny  them  to  be 
rights  at  all,  and  reduce  them  to  simple 
privileges  granted  by  the  state  and  rev- 
ocable at  its  will.  This  is  precisely 
the  error  of  the  European  liberals,  who 
invariably  confound  right  with  privi- 
lege. All  European  society  has  been, 
and  still  is  to  a  great  extent,  based  on 
privilege,  not  right.  Thus  in  England 
jou  have  the  rights — more  properly, 
the  privileges  or  franchises — of  Eng- 
lishmen, but  no  rights  of  man  which 
parliament  is  bound  to  recognize  and 
protect  as  such*  There  is  no  right  or 
freedom  of  conscience  which  the  state 
must  respect  as  sacred  and  inviolable ; 
there  is  only  toleration,  more  or  less 
general.  In  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy 
there  are  the  privileges  and  franchises 
of  Italians,  and,  within  certain  limits, 
toleration  for  the  church.  Her  bishops 
nmr  exercise  their  spiritual  functions 
10  long  as  they  do  not  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  state.  The  supremacy 
of  the  state  is  asserted,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical administration  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  civil.  It  is  so  in  every  Euro- 
pean state,  because  in  none  of  them 
m  the  state  based  on  equal  rights.  The 
United  States  are  the  only  state  in  the 
world  that  is  so  based.  Our  political 
system  is  based  on  right,  not  privilege, 
and  the  equal  rights  of  all  men. 

The  state  with  us  rests  on  equal 
rights  of  all  men ;  but  on  what  do  the 
equal  rights  themselves  rest  ?  What 
supports  *  or  upholds  them  ?  The 
state  covers  or  represents  the  whole 
temporal  order,  and  they,  therefore, 
have  not,  and  cannot  have,  their  basis 
or  support  in  that  order.  Besides  the 
temporal  there  is  no  order  but  the 
spiritual,  covered  or  represented  by  the 
church.  The  equal  rights,  then, which 
are  with  us  the  basis  of  the  state,  de- 
pend themselves  on  the  church  or  spir- 
itual order  for  their  support.  Take 
away  that  order  or  remove  the  church, 
or  even  suppress  the  freedom  and  in- 


dependence of  the  church,  and  you 
leave  them  without  any  support  at  all. 
The  absolutism  of  the  state  follows, 
then,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  and 
might  usurps  the  place  of  right.  Hence 
political  principles  must  find  their 
support  in  theology,  and  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  in  the  sense 
of  separating  political  from  theological 
principles  is  as  hostile  to  the  state  as 
to  the  church,  and  to  liberty  as  to  re- 
ligion. It  is  not  easy  to  controvert  this 
conclusion,  if  we  consider  whence  our 
rights  are  derived,  and  on  what  they 
depend  for  their  reality  and  support. 

These  rights,  which  we  do  not  de- 
rive from  the  state  or  civil  society, 
and  hold  independently  of  it,  among 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
enumerates  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,"  which  it  asserts  to  be 
u  inalienable,"  whence  do  we  hold  them 
but  from  God,  our  Creator  ?  This  is 
what  is  meant  when  they  are  called 
the  natural  rights  of  man.  They  are 
called  natural  rights,  because  rights 
held  under  the  natural  law,  but  the 
natural  law  in  the  sense  of  the  jurists 
and  theologians,  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
physicists  or  natural  philosophers — a 
moral  law  addressed  to  reason  and 
free-will,  and  binding  upon  all  men, 
whatever  their  state  or  position;  not 
a  physical  law,  like  that  by  which 
clouds  are  formed,  seeds  germinate, 
or  heavy  bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth ;  for  it  is  a  law  that  does 
not  execute  itself  and  is  not  executed 
at  all  without  the  action  of  the  reason 
and  will  of  society.  It  is  necessarily  a 
law  prescribed  by  the  Author  of  nature, 
and  is  called  the  natural  law,  the  law 
of  natural  justice,  or  the  moral  law,  in 
distinction  from  the  revealed  or  super- 
natural law,  because  promulgated  by 
the  supreme  Lawgiver  through  natural  - 
reason,  or  the  reason  common  to  all 
men,  which  is  itself  in  intimate  relation 
with  the  Divine  Reason. 

These  natural  equal  rights  are  the 
law  for  the  state  or  civil  authority, 
and  every  law  of  the  state  that  violates 
them  violates  natural  justice,  and  is 
by  that  fact  null  and  void  j  is,  as  St. 
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Augustine  says,  and  St.  Thomas  after 
him,  M  Violence  rather  than  law,"  and 
can  never  be  binding  on  the  civil  courts, 
though  human  courts  not  unfrequently 
enforce  such  laws.  Not  being  derived 
from  the  state  or  civil  society,  these 
rights  are  evidently  not  in  the  tem- 
poral order,  or  the  same  order  with  the 
state,  and  therefore  must  have,  as  we 
have  seen,  their  bsfisis  in  the  spiritual 
order,  that  is,  in  theology,  or  have  no 
basis  at  all. 

The  existence  of  God  as  the  creator 
and  upholder  of  nature,  I  do  not  here 
undertake  to  prove ;  for  that  has  been 
done  in  the  papers  on  The  Problems 
of  the  Age,  which  have  appeared 
in  this  magazine.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  atheism  in  general,  but  only 
against  what  is  called  political  atheism, 
or  the  doctrine  that  theology,  and  there- 
fore the  church,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics.  The  state,  with  us,  is  based 
on  the  equal  rights,  not  equal  priv- 
ileges, of  all  men ;  and  if  these  equal 
rights  have  no  real  and  solid  basis  be- 
yond and  independent  of  civil  society, 
the  state  itself  has  no  real  basis,  and 
is  a  chateau  tfExpagne,  or  a  mere 
castle  in  the  air.  Hence  political 
atheism  is  not  only  the  exclusion  of 
the  church  from  politics,  but  the  denial 
of  the  state  itself,  and  the  substitution 
for  it  of  mere  physical  force.  Political 
atheism  cannot  be  asserted  without 
atheism  in  general,  without,  in  fact, 
denying  all  existence,  and,  therefore, 
of  necessity,  all  right  Political  athe- 
ism is,  then,  alike  destructive  of  reli- 
gion and  politics,  church  and  state,  of 
authority  and  liberty.  Deny  all  right 
independent  of  the  state,  and  the  citi- 
sen  can  have  no  right  not  derived  from 
the  state,  which  denies  all  liberty; 
deny  all  right  independent  of  the  state, 
the  state  itself  can  have  no  right  to 
govern,  unless  the  state  itself  be  God, 
whieh  would  be  statolatry,  alike  absurd 
and  blasphemous. 

The  rights  of  the  state  and  of  the 
citizen,  alike  must  be  derived  from 
God,  and  have  a  theological  basis,  or 
be  no  rights  at  all,  but  words  with- 
out meaning.    There  is  then  no  such 


separation  between  politics  and  theol- 
ogy as  European  democracy  asserts. 
Such  separation  is  unphilosophicai,  and 
against  the  truth  of  things.  It  has  been 
so  held  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the 
world.  All  the  great  theologians,  phi- 
losophers, and  moralists  of  the  human 
race  have  always  held  politics  to  be  a 
branch  of  ethics,  or  morals,  and  that 
branch  which  treats  of  the  application 
of  the  catholic  principles  of  theology 
to  society,  or  the  social  relations  of 
mankind.  The  permanent,  universal, 
and  invariable  principles  of  civil  so- 
ciety are  all  theological  principles,  for 
there  are  no  such  principles  outside 
of  theology,  snd  the  office  of  the  state 
is  to  apply  these  principles  only  to 
what  is  local,  temporal,  and  variable. 
It  is  evident  then  that  principles, 
properly  so  called,  lie  in  the  theolog- 
ical order,  and  come  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  theologian,  not  of  the 
statesman,  and  are  therefore  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  spiritual  society,  not 
by  the  civil. 

It  is,  then,  the  spiritual  not  the  tem- 
poral, religion  not  politics,  that  asserts 
and  maintains  these  rights,  and  religion 
does  it  in  assorting  and  maintaining  the 
right  of  conscience,  which  is  the  right  of 
God,  and  the  basis  of  all  rights.  The 
right  of  conscience  is  exemption  from 
all  merely  human  authority — a  right  to 
be  held  by  all  civil  society  as  sacred 
and  inviolable ;  and  is  the  first  and  im- 
passable barrier  to  the  power  of  the 
state.  The  state  cannot  pass  it  with- 
out violence,  without  the  most  out- 
rageous tyranny.  It  is  then  religion, 
not  the  state,  that  asserts  and  main- 
tains freedom ;  for  the  state  when  it 
acts,  acts  as  authority,  not  as  liberty. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  religion 
that  asserts  and  maintains  the  author- 
ity, I  say,  not  the  force,  of  the  state. 
The  authority  of  the  state  is  its  right 
to  govern.  In  respect  to  civil  society 
itself,  it  is  liberty ;  in  respect  to  citi- 
zens, it  is  authority.  Being  a  right  on 
the  part  of  the  state  or  society,  it,  like 
all  other  rights,  lies  in  the  spiritual 
order,  and  is  equally  sacred  and  invi- 
olable. Religion,  then,  while  it  makes 
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it  die  doty  of  the  state  to  recognize 
and  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual 
drixen,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  to  recognize,  respect, 
and  defend  the  rights  of  the  state  or 
society.  The  duty  in  hoth  cases  is  a 
religious  duty,  because  all  right  is  held 
from  God,  and  only  God  can  enjoin 
duty,  or  bind  conscience.  Deny  God, 
and  you  deny  religion ;  deny  religion, 
and  you  deny  all  duty  and  all  right ; 
—alike  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
state  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
individual  citizen,  and,  therefore,  alike 
both  liberty  and  authority,  which  being 
correlatives  can  never  exist  the  one 
without  the  other.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing this  conclusion  without  denying 
reason  itself. 

But  religion,  as  an  abstract  theory, 
is  powerless,  as  are  all  abstractions, 
and  exists  only  as  concreted,  and  re- 
ligion in  the  concrete  is  the  church. 
In  the  state  and  in  the  individual,  God 
operates  indeed,  but  mediately,  through 
natural  or  secondary  causes;  but  in 
the  church  immediately,  for  the  church 
is  his  body,  and  her  vitality  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  in  her,  and  is 
to  her  something  like  what  the  soul  is 
to  the  body,  forma  corporis.  Religion 
without  the  church  is  a  theory  or  a 
vague  sentiment ;  religion  concreted 
in  the  church  is  a  living  reality,  a 
power,  and  is  efficient  in  vindicating 
both  rights  and  duties,  and  affording  a 
solid  support  to  both  liberty  and  au- 
thority. The  sects,  as  far  as  they  go, 
are  concrete  religion,  but  not  religion 
in  its  unity  and  integrity.  They  are 
better  than  nothing ;  but  lacking  the 
unity  and  catholicity  of  truth,  and  be- 
ing divided  and  subdivided  among 
themselves,  they  can  very  imperfectly 
perform  the  office  of  religion  or  the 
Catholic  Church.  They  are  unable  to 
make  head  against  material  force,  and 
to  maintain  with  any  efficiency  the 
rights  of  the  spiritual  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  temporal,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  state  from  asserting  its  own 
absolute  supremacy.  They  exist  not 
by  a  recognized  right,  but  by  state 
tolerance ;  they  are  suffered  to  exist  and 


are  protected,  because  they  become  aux- 
iliaries of  the  state  in  its  efforts  to  break 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  church, 
whose  authority  in  spirituals  is  more 
repugnant  to  them  than  is  state  supre- 
macy. Hence  we  find  that  wherever, 
except  in  the  United  States,  the  spir- 
itual power  is  broken  and  divided  into 
a  great  variety  of  sects,  the  state  claims 
to  be  supreme  alike  in  spirituals  and 
temporals ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
spiritual  order  could  long  be  preserved 
even  in  our  country  should  our  sec- 
tarian divisions  continue.  These  divi- 
sions are  already  generating  a  wide- 
spread indifference  to  religion,  almost 
a  contempt  for  it ;  while  there  are  man- 
ifest and  growing  tendencies  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  state  beyond 
its  legitimate  bounds  into  the  domain 
of  individual  liberty.  The  unity  and 
catholicity  of  the  church,  representing 
the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  spirit- 
ual order,  will  soon  be  seen  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

It  was  concrete  religion,  in  its  unity 
and  catholicity  embodied  in  the  church 
as  an  institution,  that  was  able  during 
the  middle  ages  to  assert  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  spiritual  or- 
der, which  is  only  another  term  for 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  con- 
science, against  the  political  order. 
She  was  thus  constituted  a  living  re- 
ality, a  concrete  power,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  the  earth  had  to  reckon  with 
her.  Constituted  as  society  then  was, 
she  needed  and  exercised  more  posi- 
tive power  in  the  temporal  order  than 
was  agreeable  to  her,  or  than  is  neces- 
sary in  a  society  constituted  like  ours. 
The  republic,  then,  was  pagan,  and 
sought  to  be  supreme  everywhere  and 
in  everything,  or  in  other  words,  to 
subject  the  spiritual  order  to  the  tem- 
poral, as  it  was  in  pagan  Rome,  and 
for  the  most  part  continued  to  be  even 
in  Christian  Rome  of  the  East,  till  its 
conquest  by  the  Turks.  Hence  the 
relation  between  Peter  and  Caesar, 
between  the  pope  and  emperor,  was 
ordinarily  that  of  antagonism.   It  was 
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necessary  that  the  pope  should  be 
clothed  with  a  power  that  could  con- 
trol princes,  and  force  them  to  respect 
the  rights  of  conscience,  or  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  church,  which  to  be 
sufficient  must  be  positive  as  well  as 
negative.  The  temporal  authority,  or 
the  authority  of  the  church  over  the 
temporal,  claimed  and  exercised  over 
secular  princes  seeking  to  combine  in 
themselves  both  the  imperial  and  the 
pontifical  powers,  was  no  usurpation, 
and  rested  on  no  grant  of  civil  socie- 
ty, or  jus  publicum,  as  has  sometimes 
been  asserted,  but  grew  out  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case ;  its  justification 
was  in  its  necessity  to  maintain  her 
own  independence  in  spirituals,  or  the 
freedom  of  conscience.  It  was  her 
right  as  representing  the  spiritual  or- 
der, and  would  be  her  right  still  in  a 
similarly  constituted  society,  and  the 
modern  world  is  reaping  in  its  ad- 
vanced civilization  the  fruits  of  her 
having  claimed  and  exercised  it. 

The  necessity  for  claiming  and  ex- 
ercising that  power  in  a  society  consti- 
tuted as  is  the  American  does  not  ex- 
ist, because  in  our  society  the  state 
frankly  concedes  all  that  she  was  in 
those  ages  struggling  for.  There  was 
nothing  which  Gregory  VIL,  Innocent 
III.,  Boniface  VIII.,  and  other  great 
popes  struggled  for  against  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  the  kings  of  France, 
Aragon,  and  England,  and  the  Ital- 
ian republics,  that  is  not  recognised 
here  by  our  republic  to  be  the 
right  of  the  spiritual  order.  Here 
the  old  antagonism  between  church 
and  state  does  not  exist.  There  is 
here  a  certain  antagonism,  no  doubt, 
between  the  church  and  the  sects,  but 
none  between  the  church  and  the  state 
or  civil  society.  Here  the  church  has, 
so  far  as  civil  society  is  concerned, 
all  that  she  has  ever  claimed,  all  that 
she  has  ever  struggled  for.  Here  she 
is  perfectly  free.  She  summons  her 
prelates  to  toeet  in  council  when  she 
pleases,  and  promulgates  her  decrees 
for  the  spiritual  government  of  her 
children  without  leave  asked  or  ob- 
tained* The  placet  of  the  civil  power 


is  not  needed,  is  neither  solicited  nor 
accepted.  She  erects  and  fills  sees  as 
she  judges  proper,  founds  and  con- 
ducts schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries 
in  her  own  way,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance ;  she  manages  her  own  tempo- 
ralities, not  by  virtue  of  a  grant  or 
concession  of  the  state,  but  as  her 
acknowledged  right,  held  as  the  right 
of  conscience,  independently  of  the 
state.  Here  she  has  nothing  to  con- 
quer from  the  state,  for  the  civil  law 
affords  her  the  same  protection  for  her 
property  that  it  does  to  the  citizen  for 
his ;  and  therefore  all  that  she  can  seek 
in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  our 
civil  society,  is  that  it  should  remain 
unaltered. 

True,  the  sects  have  before  civil 
society  the  same  freedom  that  she  has, 
but  the  state  protects  her  from  any 
violence  they  might  be  disposed  to  of- 
fer her.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
rob  her  of  her  churches,  desecrate  her 
altars,  molest  her  worship,  or  in- 
terfere with  her  management  of  her 
own  affairs.  Their  freedom  in  no  re- 
spect whatever  abridges  hers,  and  what- 
ever controversy  she  may  have  with 
them,  it  is  entirely  on  questions  with 
which  civil  society  has  nothing  to  do, 
which  are  wholly  within  the  spiritual 
order,  and  which  could  not  be  settled 
by  physical  force,  if  she  had  it  at  her 
command,  and  was  disposed  to  use  it. 
Lying  in  the  spiritual  order,  they  are 
independent  of  the  state,  and  it  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  them.  There  is 
nothing,  then,  in  the  freedom  of  the 
sects  to  interfere  with  the  fullest  liber- 
ty of  the  church,  so  long  as  the  state 
recognizes  and  protects  her  freedom 
and  independence  as  well  as  theirs. 
There  is  nothing,  then,  that  the  church 
can  receive  from  civil  society,  that  she 
has  not  in  the  United  States,  and 
guaranteed  to  her  by  the  whole  forco 
of  the  civil  constitution. 

It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence that  what  the  popes  for  ages 
struggled  for  and  still  struggle  for  in 
the  old  world,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
new  world  originally  colonized  by 
Catholic  states,  should  for  the  first  time 
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m  history  be  felly  realised  in  a  socie- 
ty founded  by  the  most  anti-papal  peo- 
ple on  earth,  who  held  the  church  to 
be  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Sorely,  they  builded  better  than  they 
knew.    But  explain  it  as  you  will,  such 
is  the  fact.    The  United  States  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  where  the 
church  is  really  free.    It  would  seem 
that  both  state  and  church  had  to  emi- 
grate to  the  new  world  to  escape  the 
antagonisms  of  the  old,  and  to  find  a 
field  for  the  free  and  untrammelled  de- 
velopment of  each.     It  is  idle  to  fear 
that  the  church  will  ever  seek  to  dis- 
turb the  order  established  here,  for  she 
■mparts  no  principle  and  has  no  inter- 
est that  would  lead  her  to  do  it.  In- 
dividual Catholics,  affected  by  the  re- 
lations that  have  subsisted  between 
church  and  state  in  the  old  world,  and 
not  aware  that  the  church  has  here  all 
that  she  has  ever  struggled  for  against 
kings  and  princes,  may  think  that 
the  church  lacks  here  some  advantages 
which  she  ought  to  have,  or  may  think 
it  desirable  to  reproduce  here  the  order 
of  things  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  elsewhere,  and  which  in  fact 
the  church  has  submitted  to  as  the 
best  she  could  get,  but  has  never  fully 
approved.    These,  however,  are  few, 
and  are  soon  corrected  by  experience, 
soon  convinced  that  the  real  solution 
of  the  questions  which  have  so  long 
and  often  so  fearfully  agitated  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  has  been  providential- 
ly obtained  by  the  American  people. 
The  church  has  no  wish  to  alter  the 
relation  that  exists  with  us  between  her 
and  the  state. 

But  there  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion for  the  American  people  to  ask 
themselves.  With  the  multiplicity  of 
sects,  the  growing  indifference  to  re- 
ligion, and  the  political  atheism  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  fostered  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  secular  press  and  but 
feebly  resisted  by  the  religious  press, 
will  they  be  able  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  spiritual 
order,  or  protect  the  equal  rights  on 
which  our  political  institutions  are 
founded  ?    Instead  of  asking,  as  some 
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do,  are  the  presence  and  extension  of 
the  church  dangerous  to  our  institu- 
tions, should  they  not  rather  ask,  is 
she  not  necessary  to  their  safety  ?  The 
higher  question  to  be  addressed  to  the 
sects  undoubtedly  is,  can  men  save 
their  souls  without  the  church?  but  in 
addressing  politicians  and  patriots,  it 
is  not  beneath  the  Catholic  even  to  ask 
if  the  republic,  the  authority  of  the 
state,  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
both  of  which  rest  on  the  freedom  and 
authority  of  conscience,  can  be  saved 
or  preserved  without  her?  Are  not 
the  unity  and  catholicity  which  she  as- 
serts and  represents,  and  which  the 
sects  break  and  discard,  necessary  to 
maintain  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  spiritual  order  against  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  the  political  order 
and  material  interests  to  invade  and 
subject  it  ? 

This  is  the  great  question  for  Ameri- 
can patriots  and  statesmen,  and  I  have 
written  in  vain,  if  this  article  does  not 
at  least  suggest  the  answer.  Hith- 
erto almost  everywhere  Catholics  have 
found  themselves  obliged  to  contend 
against  the  civil  power  to  gain  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  their 
church,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  these 
later  centuries,  to  sustain  that  power, 
even  though  hostile  to  liberty,  in  order 
to  save  society  from  dissolution.  Here 
they  have  to  do  neither,  for  here  church 
and  state,  liberty  and  authority,  are  in 
harmonious  relation,  and  form  really, 
as  they  should,  but  two  distinct  parts 
of  one  whole  ;  distinct,  I  say,  not  sep- 
arate parts.  There  is  here  a  true 
union,  not  unity,  of  church  and  state — 
a  union  without  which  neither  the  lib- 
erty of  the  citizen  nor  the  authority  of 
the  state  has  any  solid  basis  or  support. 
The  duty  of  the  Catholic  on  this  ques- 
tion is,  it  seems  to  me,  to  do  his  best 
to  preserve  this  union  as  it  is,  and  to 
combat  every  influence  or  tendency 
hostile  to  it. 

Donoso  Cortes  demonstrates  most 
clearly  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  so- 
ciety and  politics,  but  he  is  apparently 
disposed  to  assert  the  unity  of  church 
and  state,  with  European  liberals,  but 
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differing  from  them  by  absorbing  the 
state  in  the  church,  or  bj  virtually 
suppressing  it ;  while  they  would  sup- 
press the  church  or  absorb  her  in  the 
state.  My  endeavor  in  what  I  have 
written  has  been  to  preserve  both,  and 
to  defend  not  the  unity,  but  the  union 
of  church  and  state.  This  union 
in  my  judgment,  has  never  existed  or 
been  practicable  in  the  old  world,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  even  yet  practi- 
cable there,  and  consequently,  I  regard 
whatever  tends  there  to  weaken  the 
political  influence  of  the  church  as  un- 
favorable to  civilization,  and  favorable 
only  to  political  atheism,  virtually  as- 
serted by  every  European  state,  unless 
Belgium  be  an  exception.  But  here 
the  union  really  exists,  in  the  most 
perfect  form  that  I  am  able  to  conceive 
it;  and  tor  the  harmonious  progress 
of  real  civilization,  wo  only  need  the 
church,  the  real  guardian  of  all  rights 
that  exist  independently  of  civil  socie- 
ty, to  become  sufficiently  diffused  or  to 
embrace  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
people  in  her  communion,  to  preserve 


that  union  intact,  from  whatever  quar* 
ter  it  may  be  assailed. 

This,  we  are  permitted  to  hope,  will 
ere  long  be  the  case.  The  sects,  Being 
their  freedom  and  independence  re- 
quire its  maintenance,  must  in  this 
respect  make  common  cause  with  us; 
and  hence  the  spiritual  power  is  prob- 
ably already  nearly,  if  not  quite 
strong  enough  to  maintain  it  against 
any  and  every  enemy  that  may  arise. 
As  to  the  controversy  between  the 
church  and  the  sects,  I  do  not  expect 
that  to  end  very  soon;  but  truth  is 
mighty  and  in  the  end  will  prevail. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  struggle  to  the 
last,  but  as  the  state  cannot  intervene 
in  the  dispute,  and  must  maintain  an 
open  field  for  the  combatants,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  yield  at  last, 
because  the  church  has  the  truth  in 
its  unity  and  integrity,  and  they  have  it 
only  as  disunited  or  broken  in  scat- 
tered fragments.  Reason  demands 
unity  and  catholicity,  and  where  rea- 
son is  free,  and  assisted  by  grace,  she 
must  win  the  victory. 


ON  THE  OLIVE-BRANCHES  IN  THE  GARDEN  OP 
GETHSEMANE. 


Unto  the  spreading  olive-branches  thus  spake  I : 

"  Emblems  of  peace ! 
Why  do  ye  mock  His  bitter  grief? 
He  cometh  here  to  seek  relief : 

And  ye  His  woes  increase  P 


When  for  the  silent  trees  my  Jesus  made  reply : 

u  It  should  be  so; 
To  men  the  sign  of  peace  and  life, 
To  Me  should  be  of  death  and  strife, 
Who  save  them  by  My  woe." 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  SISTER. 


BY  AUQU9TIN  COCHIN. 


Would  you  wish  to  see  happiness 
realized  on  earth  ?  It  reigned  in  the 
palace  of  Simonetti  at  Rome,  in  the 
family  of  the  ambassador  of  France, 
in  the  month  of  May,  183Q,  The  am- 
bassador was  the  Count  do  la  Ferro- 
nays. He  had  been  for  a  long  time 
ambassador  in  Russia,  where  his  char- 
acter, his  natural  gifts,  his  integrity,  bad 
triumphed  over  the  reserve  and  hauteur 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  treat- 
ed him  as  a  friend.  He  was  also  the 
friend  of  the  King  of  France,  who,  in 
1828,  appointed  him  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  Handsome,  brilliant,  brave, 
intelligent,  he  bore  in  his  heart  and 
in  his  appearance  the  qualities  which 
constitute  the  true  French  gentleman. 
He  had  married  the  niece  of  the  de- 
voted, faithful  Duchess  of  Tourzel,  who 
accompanied  the  king  and  queen  to 
Varennes  as  governess  to  their  child- 
ren. Three  boys  and  four  girls  were 
the  result  of  this  happy  marriage. 
This  family,  endowed  with  birth,  rank, 
and  so  many  gifts  of  this  world,  were 
united  at  Rome,  under  the  mo?t  beau- 
tiful sky,  in  the  most  beautiful  month 
of  the  year,  in  the  sunny  brightness  of 
an  unclouded  existence.  The  revolu- 
tion of  July,  1830,  having  wrested  the 
monarchy  from  the  Bourbons,  the 
Ferronays  were  not  unhappy.  God 
had  not  yet  taken  everything  from 
them,  he  had  only  taken  their  riches. 
The  father,  by  his  fidelity,  had  grown 
in  public  respect ;  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters had  been  prepared  by  a  solid  edu- 
cation for  industry  and  self-sacrifice. 
For  fifteen  years  the  parents  had  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  prosperity,  but 
they  had  not  forgotten  their  days  of 
exile;  and  when  poverty  overtook 
them  they  met  her  as  an  old  friend, 
meekly  bowing  to  the  hand  from  whom 
all  changes  come.   They  went  to  live 


in  retirement  at  Castellamare,  where 
their  house  was  the  image  of  their  life, 
a  small  chamber  and  a  magnificent 
view,  a  radiant  horizon  seen  from  a 
narrow  dwelling.  Soon  after  we  find 
them  at  Chiaja,  gay,  happy,  the  broth- 
ers quitting  home  for  an  active  life, 
the  sisters  loving  each  other  devotedly, 
gathering  flowers  in  Lady  Acton's 
garden  to  wear  them  at  the  next  ball, 
presented  at  court,  deprived  of  their 
fortune,  but  still  happy;  tasting  the 
pleasure  that  we  find  in  travelling,  and 
that  we  ought  to  find  in  the  journey  of 
life — the  pleasure  which  consists  in 
admiring  ardently  what  we  do  possess 
without  the  vanity  of  personal  posses- 
sion. However,  this  delightful  life 
was  not  exempt  from  danger:  a  stran- 
ger has  too  much  liberty ;  he  is  not 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  relatives, 
friends,  neighbors,  or  rivals,  who  exer- 
cise a  control  which,  though  often  try- 
ing, is  more  often  useful.  Diplomatic 
families,  above  all,  accustomed  to  be 
treated  with  consideration,  to  form 
transient  acquaintances,  passing  from 
court  to  court,  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
London,  from  London  to  Rome,  live 
in  a  cosmopolitan  world,  the  most  de- 
lightful, the  most  amusing,  but  by  far 
the  most  dangerous.  The  family  of 
M.  de  la  Ferronays  had  not  long  es- 
caped this  danger,  which  was  rendered 
still  more  seductive  under  the  charm- 
ing sky  and  in  the  luxurious  climate  of 
Italy.  However,  we  do  not  pretend 
that  this  story  introduces  us  to  excep- 
tional creatures ;  this  is  not  a  voyage  to 
the  country  of  the  angels ;  we  are  still 
upon  earth  with  common  mortals.  Al- 
bert, one  of  the  younger  brothers,  was 
the  first  to  perceive  the  dangers  of  this 
too  self-indulgent  life,  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  escape  from  it.  He  was  a 
brave  heart  in  a  frail  body ;  he  was 
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capable  of  making  a  mistake,  bat  ut- 
terly incapable  of  excusing  an  unwor- 
thy action  by  an  unworthy  doctrine. 
Providence  gave  him  the  support  of 
two  friends,  who  drew  him  at  eighteen 
from  the  enervating  influences  which 
he  held  in  such  horror,  aud  the  elevat- 
ing power  of  whose  example  trans- 
formed the  child  into  a  man.  Both 
survived  him.  M.  Rio  had  been  placed 
in  the  foreign  office  by  M.  de  la  Fer- 
ronays ;  he  refused  to  change  his  opin- 
ions to  please  M.  Polignac,  or  to  ab- 
jure his  oath  to  satisfy  M.  Guizot.  M. 
de  Polignac  and  M.  Guizot,  respect- 
ing his  courage  and  firmness,  had  not 
forsaken  him ;  and  making  use  of  his 
leisure  to  gratify  his  tastes  as  well  as 
to  show  his  gratitude,  he  begged  his 
old  chief  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his 
son  the  favors  that  he  had  received 
from  himself,  and  to  permit  him  to 
take  Albert  to  be  his  companion  in 
that  delightful  journey  among  the 
churches  and  classical  associations  of 
Italy,  to  which  we  owe  bis  great  work 
on  Christian  Art.    The  other  friend, 
the   Count  de    Montalerabert,  was 
younger,  his  heart  was  filled  with  love 
of  the  church  and  of  liberty ;  and  de- 
voting himself  to  their  service,  with 
an  eloquence  and  activity  which  noth- 
ing could  tire,  he  arrived  in  Italy 
to  rejoin  MM.  de  Lamennais  and  La- 
cordairc.    They  set  out  all  three  for 
Rome  in  the  month  of  January,  1832, 
and  nothing  appears  more  rare  and 
more  touching  than  the  position  of  the 
gifted  trio  who  arrived  in  the  eternal 
city,  the  first  in  search  of  beauty,  the 
second  in  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the 
third  going  unconsciously  to  encounter 
the  pure  love  of  his  life.  At  St.  Peters-  * 
burg  M.  de  la  Ferronays  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  the  Count 
d'Alopeus,  Russian  minister  at  Berlin, 
whose  daughter,  Alexandrine,  was 
much  attached  to  Albert's  sisters. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  in 
1831,  the  Countess  d'Alopeus  came  to 
Rome,  and  the  young  people  met  for 
the  first  time  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1832. 

We  must  read  in  Le  Recit  d'une 


Sceur,  or  rather  in  the  story  of  Alex- 
andrine, a  journal  which  begins  at  this 
date,  the  origin,  the  progress,  the  inci- 
dents, and  the  development  of  the  pure, 
innocent  love  of  Alexandrine  and  Al- 
bert de  Ferronays;  those  conversations 
which  touch  so  deeply  the  heart ;  the 
friendship  which  changes  into  a  warm- 
er sentiment  the  name  of  brother  which 
no  longer  satisfies ;  and  at  last  the 
words  u  I  love  you"  whispered  on  the 
steps  of  St.  Peter's  one  beautiful  even- 
ing in  spring.  A  journey  to  Naples 
united  the  two  families  at  Vomero,  in 
the  pretty  villa  of  Trecase.  We  passed 
the  greatest  parts  of  our  evenings  on 
the  terrace.  Everything  was  enchant- 
ing ;  the  two  gulfs,  the  shores,  Vesu- 
vius, the  sky  gleaming  with  stars,  the 
air  breathing  perfume  above  all 
to  love — to  love,  yet  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  God.  Delightful  and  inno- 
cent hours,  who  would  wish  to  efface 
you  from  these  pages,  and  who  would 
wish  not  to  have  known  your  happi- 
ness ! 

But  I  hear  stern  voices  cry  out  in 
alarm,  lest  this  book  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  young  girls.  "This  book,"  they 
say,  "  is  not  written  for  them."  Is  it  then 
necessary  because  we  are  Christians, 
to  cast  down  our  eyes  and  blush,  when 
we  hear  those  sacred  words :  Reason, 
love,liberty?  What  would  life  be  without 
these  words  ?  Ah  !  you  may  allow  your 
daughters'  eyes,  without  fear,  to  wander 
over  these  brilliant  pages,  if  they  will 
only  turn  the  leaves,  and  read  to  the 
end,  to  learn  the  uncertainty  of  human 
hope,  the  length  of  human  suffering, 
the  gentle  consolations  of  faith,  and 
the  beauty  of  this  holy  union  of  ten- 
derness and  purity,  under  the  protection 
of  God. 

In  the  month  of  November,  it  was 
thought  better  that  Albert  and  Alex- 
andrine should  separate.  They  were 
engaged,  but  one  was  without  fortune, 
the  other  was  a  Protestant.  Their 
friends  wished  them  to  reflect,  to  try 
fhe  strength  of  their  attachment.  It 
was  absence  without  pain,  full  of  hope. 
After  three  months  Albert  came  back. 
The  same  family  life  recommenced, 
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rail  of  little  home  scenes,  naive ,  tender, 
sweet  This  continued  for  three  more 
months,  short  but  happy,  sunny  days 
without  clouds;  and  doubtless  the 
beauty  of  nature,  the  enchantment  of 
an  innocent  affection,  the  presence  of 
God,  formed  a  paradise  around  and 
above  them. 

"On  Holy  Thursday,"  wrote  Alexan- 
drine, u  my  mother  allowed  me  to  go 
with  my  friends,  to  Tenebra  at  the 
chapel  of  the  palace,  to  hear  the  charm- 
ing music  In  spite  of  my  frivolity,  the 
beautiful  chapel,  the  singing,  and  above 
all,  perhaps,  the  happiness  of  praying 
with  Albert,  inspired  me  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  I  prayed  with  gentleness  and 
recollection.  I  was  pleased  to  have  the 
air  of  a  Catholic.  M.  de  La  Ferronays 
took  us  there,  and  the  return  on  foot 
was  delightful.  It  was  bright  moon- 
Hgbt,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the 
perfumes  of  spring.  We  went  into 
several  churches  to  pray  before  the 
holy  tomb.  Albert  and  I  threw  our- 
selves upon  our  knees,  one  beside  the 
other,  on  the  pavement  of  the  church. 
I  remember  that  I  felt  an  indescribable 
calm ;  and  I  don't  know  what  I  asked 
from  God,  but  I  felt  that  we  both  im- 
plored his  protection  for  us,  and  that, 
we  felt  it  realized."  The  two  families 
separated  on  the  30th  of  April.  Alex- 
andrine went  with  her  mother  to  Ger- 
many, Madame  de  Ferronays  took  her 
two  oldest  daughters  and  Albert  to 
France,  and  their  father  placed  the  two 
youngest  in  the  convent  de  la  Trinite" 
da  Mont  at  Rome.  They  left  Naples 
together,  but  separated  at  Civita 
Vecchia.  Albert  not  feeling  well,  his 
father  kept  him  with  him ;  leaving 
him  at  the  inn,  while  he  took  his  wife 
anil  children  to  the  wharf  for  embarka- 
tion. He  embraced  them,  following 
with  hi3  eyes  the  receding  vessel,  send- 
ing kisses  from  afar  to  the  fast-fading 
shadows  ;  and  then  when  the  last  faint 
smoke  of  the  steamer  disappears  in  the 
circle  of  the  horizon,  he  sighs,  oppress- 
ed with  a  weight  to  which  all  are 
familiar,  the  heary  weight  of  loneliness 
which  is  inseparable  from  farewell 
words  to  those  we  love.    He  returned 


silently  and  sadly  to  the  inn,  where 
a  frightful  spectacle  met  his  eyes. 
Albert  is  dying!  They  are  bleeding 
him ;  one  moment  later  he  would  be 
dead.  It  is  necessary  to  read  for  one- 
self in  his  own  words,  the  letters  of  a 
father  to  a  mother.  A  father  alone,  a 
stranger  in  an  inn,  beside  the  death- 
bed of  his  child.  44  We  were  kept  in 
an  agony  of  suspense  from  three  o'clock 
until  seven.  At  seven  the  perspira- 
tion which,  until  then,  had  resisted  all 
our  efforts,  this  welcome  perspiration 
showed  itself,  and  became  excessive. 
O  my  friend!  with  what  faith,  with 
what  fervor  of  gratitude,  I  thanked 
heaven !  How  everything  changes  its 
nature  and  aspect  when  we  nurse  an 
invalid  whom  we  love!  The  physi- 
cians say  that  this  dreadful  crisis  will 
re-establish  his  health.    He  is  saved  ! 

0  my  God !  I  thank  thee  !  for  to-day 

1  can  feel  only  joy.  O  all  you  who  are 
loved  by  heaven  !  give  thanks  for  me, 
and  ask  God  to  smite  me,  but  to  spare 
my  poor  children."  During  this  time 
Mademoiselle  Alopeus  had  arrived 
in  Rome,  and  was  once  more  amid 
the  scenes  and  associates  where  she 
first  met  Albert,  when- she  learned  that, 
instead  of  returning  to  France,  he 
was  dying  at  Civita  Vecchia.  In  de- 
spair, she  wrote  to  him,  and  wished  to 
fly  to  him ;  she  could  not  do  so,  and  she 
quitted  Rome  without  seeing  him,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  only  more  dear  to  her 
because  she  had  so  nearly  lost  him.  u  At 
Viterbo,"  she  writes, "  where  we  slept,  I 
heard  them  speak  of  the  death  of  a 
young  man,  whose  body  was  exposed 
|n  the  neighboring  church ;  this  distress- 
ed me.  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  any- 
thing that  reminded  me  that  Albert 
could  die."  • 

EUGENIE  TO  ALEXANDRINE. 

u  I  pray  for  you,  for  you  and  Paul- 
ine, for  Pauline  and  you.  I  do  not  men- 
tion Albert.  Albert  is  comprehended, 
in  you ;  it  is  the  same  prayer.  God 
has  loved  him ;  God  has  spared  him. 
God  will  bless  him,  and  to  bless  him 
is  to  bless  you.  With  what  fervor 
have  I  repeated  my  favorite  prayer 
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that  God  would  take  my  share  of  hap*  the  cross,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
piness  and  unite  it  to  yours,  that  you  the  church,  not  to  undermine  her,  but 
may  have  a  double  portion.    Thie  de-  to  support  and  defend  her ;  but,  above 
sire  realized  would  insure  my  bliss."  all,  I  pray  you  do  not  commit  yourself 
In  order  that  nothing  might  be  want*  to  M.  de  Lamennais.    You  know  the 
ing  in  this  union  of  noble  souls,  Albert,  happiness  which  is  to  be  mine  in  the 
just  convalescent,  writes  to  his  friends,  spring ;  but  I  will  postpone  it  and  fly 
Montalembert  and  Bio,  letters  full  of  to  you  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so."  To 
energy  and  confidence.   Calm  and  se-  these  enthusiastic  words  his  friend  re- 
renity  succeeded  to  this  anxiety  and  plied :  4*  There  is  not  a  word  in  your 
disquiet    Wc  find  the  two  families  letter  which  does  not  accord  with  all  I 
united  at  Borne  in  September,  1833,  have  thought  and  desired.   I  used 
where  the  young  sister,  Olga,  makes  every  effort  to  induce  M.  de  Lamen- 
her  first  communion.    They  then  went  nais  to  do  as  I  have  done — to  bow  to 
to  Naples,  where  Albert  met  them,  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  provi- 
looking  so  well  that  his  health  had  dence ;  and  humbly,  and  with  docility, 
never  seemed  so  perfectly  established,  to  await  the  will  of  heaven."    But  we 
It  was  Alexandrine's  health  which,  at  must  leave  the  two  friends  to  return 
this  time,  gave  them  cause  for  anxiety,  to  the  preparations  for  the  marriage, 
Her  mind  was  distressed,  though  she  which  was  at  last  celebrated  on  the 
•did  her  best  to  conceal  her  trouble.  17th  of  April,  1834.    In  the  evening 
Her  mother  had  not  failed  during  their  a  carriage  took  Albert  and  Alexan- 
'travels  in  Germany  to  represent  to  drine  to  Casteilamare.    They  were 
her  Albert's  bad  health  and  his  poverty,  handsome,  talented,  good,  and  happy, 
Happily  he  had  recovered  his  health,  and  they  loved. 
%ut  he  was  still  poor.    I  do  not  know  Blissful  dream !  which  asyetknewno 
what  prudent  parents  will  say,  but  I  awakening.  If  we  could  judge  of  life  by 
agree  with  Monsieur  de  la  Ferronays,  outward  appearances,  we  would  be- 
who  wrote  thus  to  his  wife :  fc  They  lieve  that  these  bright  anticipations 
will  be  poor,  but  they  will  be  truly  would  last  for  ever.  All  the  family  re- 
happy.  I  have  neither  the  courage  nor  joined  the  newly  married  couple  at 
the  wish  to  oppose  them  ;  you  will  not  Casteilamare.  "  A  staircase, embower- 
he  more  cruel  than  I  am."    Alexan-  ed  by  vines  and  roses,  led  to  the  pretty 
drine  was  still  suffering.  She  was  lying  house,  the  ground  floor  of  which,  occu- 
sadly  on  the  sofa  one  evening  at  twi-  pied  by  Albert  and  Alexandrine,  open- 
light,  when  her  sister  came  to  her,  and  ed  by  large  windows  into  the  garden, 
told  her  that  her  wishes  were  realized;  Charles  and  Emma  occupied  the  first 
4hat  s'he  might  look  upon  Albert  as  floor ;  my  parents,  Fernand,  my  sisters 
her  future  husband.    These  joyful  and  myself  the  second,  and  at  each 
ridings  worked  her  cure — happiness  is  story  these  terraces  communicated  by 
the  best  medicine.    The  marriage  of  outside  staircases.     We  were  always 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Altart  de  la  in  communication  by  these  terraces, 
Ferronays  was  preceded  by  that  of  and  were  only  too  glad  of  an  excuse 
the  Countess  d'Alopeus  with  the  Prince  to  be  together,  for  never  was  a  family 
Paul    Lcpoukhyn.      Many    dreary  more  perfectly,  more  happily  united." 
months  of  waiting  elapsed,  but  I  will  The  sister  who  painted  this  little  pio- 
not  resume  the  letters  at  this  period —  ture,  which  seems  bathed  in  sunlight, 
one  word  is  sufficient.    Lovers  are  added  to  the  happiness  of  all  during 
always  permitted  to  repeat  the  same  this  pleasant  summer,  by  her  marriage; 
things.    It  was  at  this  time  that  the  and  her  younger  sister,  Eugenie,  mel- 
sad  revolt  of  M.  de  Lamennais  took  ancholy  and  enthusiastic,  overpowered 
place,  and  Albert  causelessly,  but  nobly  with  happiness,  exclaimed, "  Oh  !  if  life 
anxious,  writes  thus  to  his  friend :  is  so  delightful,  what  must  be  the  joy 
"  Let  us  throw  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  of  heaven ;  death  is  then  better  than 
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all  r  From  Castellamare  they  went  himself.  This  hope  seemed  sure  of 
to  Sorrento,  thence  to  Rome,  then  to  realization  when  they  married,  for  God 
Pisa,  where  they  spent  the  winter,  and  was  ever  with  them  in  their  happiest 
where  they  were  joined  by  their  faith-  hours ;  since  their  marriage  a  feeling  of 
ml  friend,  like  themselves  young,  in-  delicacy  had  kept  them  silent  on  the 
telligent,  and  amiable.  "  You  can  imag-  great  subjects  of  conversion.  Albert 
hie,'9  wrote  Albert  to  his  sister, "  that  he  did  not  wish  that  Alexandrine  should 
does  not  render  our  life  less  charming/'  be  constrained  by  her  affection  for  him, 
*•  He  left  us  in  tears,"  writes  Alexan-  and  she  feared  for  herself  the  same 
drine.  This  friend  was  the  Count  de  powerful  influence.  She  was  not  will- 
Montalembert.  From  Pisa  M.  and  ing  to  sacrifice  her  reason  to  the 
Madame  de  la  Ferronays  embarked  for  dictates  of  her  heart,  and  dreading 
Naples  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the  displeasure  of  her  mother,  she 
thence  a  month  later  for  Malta,  en  dreaded  still  more  the  censures  of  con- 
route  for  the  east.  This  journey  was  science.  She  desired  to  submit  to  con- 
full  of  amusing  and  piquant  little  in-  viction,  and  to  resist  the  pleadings 
ddents.  Friendship  and  affection  fol-  of  her  love.  We  recognize  here  the 
lowed  them  wherever  they  went.  What  transparent  sincerity  of  a  character  of 
delight  to  visit  Castellamare,  Sorrento,  which  Albert  said  truly, u  I  never  saw 
Pisa,  Naples,  Malta,  Smyrna,  Constan-  in  her  the  slightest  affectation." 
tioople,  Odessa,  Vienna,  Venice,  at  Thus  Albert's  health  and  Alexan- 
twenty  yeare  of  age  with  hearts  full  drine's  religion  agitated  them  both 
of  love !  u  The  dim  light  of  my  with  a  constant,  silent  anxiety,  which 
krop  falling  on  her  dear  head — is  not  introduces  something  tragical  and  sor- 
ting worth  all  the  world  T9  writes  Al-  rowful  into  their  history.  Being  pre- 
bert.  Alexandrine  was  filled  with  en-  vented  by  his  health  from  devoting 
thosiasm  on  returning  to  Italy.  44  O  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country 
dtar  Italy  !"  she  cries, 44 1  return  to  thee  and  his  church,  Albert  had  concen- 
for  the  ninetieth  time,  and  always  with  trated  all  his  desires  on  the  establish- 
renewed  pleasure."  But  alas !  this  jour-  ment  of  truth  in  the  heart  dearest  to 
ney,  made  under  these  happy  auspices,  him.  Nothing  could  be  more  touching 
resembled  the  course  of  the  inhabitant  than  Alexandrine's  care  for  Albert's 
of  the  seas  whom  the  harpoon  of  the  health.  The  charming  Swede,  the 
fisherman  has  wounded,  and  who  graceful  daughter  of  the  North,  the 
plunges  and  escapes  in  agitation  and  belle  of  the  Neapolitan  fetes,  was  trans- 
affright,  carrying  the  iron*  in  his  side,  formed  into  the  attentive  nurse,  hiding 
The  heal tli  of  Albert  and  the  religion  her  fears,  and  accepting  disagreeable 
of  Alexandrine  were  the  two  poisons  duties.  Shut  up  in  a  sick  room,  closing 
bidden  under  this  smiling  exterior,  with  her  delicate  fingers  the  curtains, 
Ten  days  after  his  marriage,  Albert  in  while  Albert  was  asleep,  weeping 
potting  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  while  he  slept,  and  smiling  when  he 
drew  it  away  covered  with  blood.  At  woke.  At  this  cruel  moment  hope  is 
Pisa  he  was  better,  at  Constantinople  absent ;  sorrow  extends  still  more  and 
quite  well,  at  Rouen  he  was  at  death's-  more  her  heavy  icy  hand  over  this  hither- 
door.  At  Venice  he  was  again  better,  to  so  happy  pair.  Albert,  at  Venice, 
and  the  husband  and  wife  went  to-  became  so  ill  that  they  sent  for  his  fam- 
gether  to  Lido.  ily.  They  come,  they  see  him,  he  is 
While  the  wife  was  disturbed  for  dying,  but  he  is  consumed  with  an  ir- 
the  health  of  her'  husband,  he  was  resistible  desire  to  revisit  his  country, 
trembling  for  more  important  interests.  They  set  out  in  a  carriage  at  short 
From  the  commencement  of  their  love,  journeys.  They  leave  Venice  the 
Albert's  most  ardent  desire  had  been  10th  of  April,  and  arrive  in  Paris  on 
to  see  Alexandrine  kneel  at  the  same  the  11th  of  May.  On  the  26th  Albert 
altar,  and  practice  the  same  faith,  as  is  established  13  Rue  de  Madame,  in 
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a  hired  room  near  the  Luxembourg. 
He  is  a  little  better  and  much  happier, 
for  he  is  in  France,  surrounded  by  his 
friends.  They  are  young,  they  are 
good,  they  are  happy — why  then,  death, 
sickness,  and  the  crushing  sorrow  of 
approaching  separation  ?  Why  all  this 
anguish  at  once— conversion  refused 
to  the  prayers  of  Albert — recovery 
refused  to  the  tears  of  Alexandrine  ? 

0  God !  where  art  thou  ?  Thou  art 
absent  when  they  all  wait  for  thee. 
Thou  wert  the  witness  of  their  inno- 
cent love,  the  author  of  their  union. 
Thou  wert  with  them  when  they  were 
happy,  and  now  they  suffer,  they  cry, 
and  thou  dost  not  hear,  and  yet  they 
have  had  days  of  perfect  happiness 
and  a  youth  without  clouds.  Thou 
didst  create  them.  Thou  hast  forsaken 
them. 

Thou  permittest  that  they  should  be 
afflicted,  and  when  they  cry,  thou  wilt 
not  answer.  Why  didst  thou  say  by 
thy  prophet,  "  Before  they  call  I  will 
answer.     As  they  are  yet  speaking, 

1  will  hear."  Thy  promises  but  add 
to  their  sufferings  the  pain  of  disap- 
pointed hope.  O  God !  where  art  thou  ? 
With  their  hearts  wrung  by  the  same 
sorrow,  the  disciples  were  walking  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus,  when  meeting 
a  stranger  they  confided  to  him  their 
trouble.  4<  We  hoped  that  it  was  he 
who  would  have  redeemed  Israel,  and 
to-day  is  the  third  day  since  these 
things  were  done."  They  did  not 
know  that  God  was  present,  though 
hidden  from  them  in  the  silence  of  the 
little  chamber,  where  these  poor  Jews, 
who  represent  too  well  our  patience 
so  soon  exhausted,  and  our  unworthy 
dejection,  were  sadly  assembled  togeth- 
er. Suddenly  their  hearts  awoke  and 
ihey  recognized  in  the  breaking  of 
bread  this  ever-present  God  who 
gives  himself  to  us  as  the  pledge  of 
future  immortality.  The  miracle  of 
the  little  cottage  of  Emmau3  is  en- 
acted every  day,  and  was  visible  at 
the  death-bed  of  Albert  de  La  Fer- 
ronays.  Already  at  Venice,  during  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  March,  Albert  ap- 
peared oppressed  in  his  sleep,  and 


Alexandrine,  overwhelmed  by  the 
agony  of  the  coming  separation, 
watched  by  his  bed.  "At  half-past 
five,"  she  writes,  "the  color  left  his 
lips,  he  spoke  with  effort  and  desired 
me  to  send  for  his  confessor.  '  Has  it 
come  to  this  ?  Has  it  come  to  this  T 
I  cried;  then  I  added  at  the  same 
moment,  *  now  I  am  a  Catholic.'  Li 
pronouncing  these  words,  firmness,  if 
not  happiness,  filled  my  heart."  On  the 
14th  of  March  she  wrote  to  her  mother 
a  truly  sublime  letter,  which  I  will  quote 
at  length.  u  From  love  and  respect  to 
you,  my  mother,  I  have  not  inquired 
into  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion for  fear  that  I  should  find  it 
true,  and  I  should  be  forced  to  em- 
brace it.  But  now  I  am  possessed 
with  an  irresistible  desire  to  belong 
to  the  same  faith  as  my  Albert. 
At  no  price,  however,  not  even  to 
soften  the  death-bed  of  my  husband, 
would  I  act  disloyally  toward  God. 
Be  assured,  I  shall  not  act  without 
conviction.  Dear  mother,  allow  me 
to  be  instructed,  and  when  you  meet 
again  your  poor  widowed  daughter, 
ah  !  you  will  not  repine  at  her  being 
a  Catholic.  If  the  Catholic  Church 
had  no  other  advantage  over  ours 
than  that  she  prays  for  the  dead,  I 
should  prefer  her."  On  his  side  Al- 
bert, with  his  dying  hand,  traced  in  his 
journal  these  words,  which  were  his 
last :  44  O  Lord !  I  implored  thee  by  day 
and  by  night,  Give  her  to  me,  grant 
me  this  joy  if  it  only  lasts  for  one  day. 
Thou  heardest  me,  O  God !  why  should 
I  complain.  My  happiness  was  com- 
plete, if  it  was  short,  and  now  thou 
hf  st  granted  the  rest  of  my  prayers, 
and  my  dear  one  i3  about  to  enter  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  thus  giving  me 
the  assurance  that  I  shall  see  her 
again  in  that  happy  home  where  we 
shall  both  be  lost  in  the  beatific  vis- 
ion of  thy  boundless  love."  On  the 
27th  of  May,  1836,  Madame  de  Fer- 
ronays  knek  before  an  altar,  arranged 
in  her  husband's  room,  on  which  the 
Abbo  Martin  de  Mourien  celebrated 
mass,  and  made  her  profession  of  the 
Catholic  faith.   On  the  night  of  the 
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5th  or  7th  of  June,  she  received  her 
Arst  communion  at  the  same  mass 
where  Albert  received  his  last,  I 
will  describe  this  pathetic  scene  in  the 
words  of  Alexandrine  herself.  "Al- 
bert was  in  bed,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  rise.  I  knelt  beside  him,  I  took  his 
hand,  it  was  thus  that  we  commenced 
the  mass  of  Abbe  Gerbert.  As  the  mass 
advanced,  Albert  made  me  let  fall  his 
hand,  this  dear  hand  that  was  to  me 
so  sacred  that  in  the  most  solemn  hour 
of  life  I  felt  that  I  did  not  offend  God 
in  retaining  it.  Albert  drew  it  from 
me,  exclaiming,  4  Go,  go,  belong  only 
to  God.'  The  Abbe  Gerbert  addressed 
a  few  words  to  me  before  giving  me 
communion,  then  he  gave  it  to  Albert, 
then  again  I  took  his  beloved  hand ; 
we  expected  every  moment  would  be 
his  last,"  No  book  could  contain,  no 
imagination  could  depict  a  scene  more 
tenderly,  more  profoundly  pathetic. 
At  this  point  we  read  no  more,  we 
weep ;  it  is  to  thee,  O  God !  that  the 
soul  turns,  to  thee  that  the  soul  as- 
cends, to  thee  who  truly  and  really 
wert  present  in  his  chamber  of  suffer- 
ing, walking  so  to  speak  on  the  waves 
of  death,  and  saying,  u  Fear  not,  I  am 
with  thee."  O  my  Protestant  breth- 
ren! it  is  to  you  that  this  page  seems 
to  be  dedicated ;  it  is  you  who  have 
formed  the  character  of  this  young 
girl;  it  is  to  you  that  she  owes  the 
habit  of  living  in  the  presence  of  God, 
to  you  she  owes  the  loyalty,  the  per- 
fect sincerity  of  her  intentions  and  the 
feal  with  which  she  purifies  her  con- 
science; nt  each  moment  guarding  it 
as  a  stainless  mirror  which  must  ever 
reflect  the  image  of  God.  She  follow- 
ed you  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  where 
Jesus  explained  to  his  disciples  the 
sacred  Scriptures ;  but  like  the  disci- 
ples she  has  thrown  down  the  book, 
it  could  not  satisfy  her;  she  has  follow- 
ed God  to  his  holy  table.  By  the  bed 
of  death,  on  the  edge  of  the  yawning 
abyss  of  irVeparable  separation,  hymns 
and  words  disappear  like  useless  sounds 
and  barren  discourses.  Famished  for 
hope  and  for  consolation,  the  soul  has 
need  of  stronger  food.    She  must  tear 


down  the  veil,  and  lay  hold  of  God. 
O  my  Protestant  brethren !  read  this 
history  of  a  Christian,  who  was  yours 
until  the  moment  when  stretching  out 
her  despairing  hands  toward  nothing- 
ness, she  came  to  us  to  be  united  in 
God  with  her  dying  husband.  Read 
the  sad  but  striking  description  of  the 
days  that  follow  the  first  communion. 
It  is  to  you  that  I  would  dedicate 
the  story  of  this  sublime  agony,  ac- 
companied so  tenderly  by  the  church 
to  the  last  sigh  of  the  passing  coul. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  after  two  years 
of  married  life,  at  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  Albert  returned  to  God  ! 

Is  not  this  sad  enough?  Why 
should  we  continue  after  such  scenes  ? 
What  new  spectacle  can  move  us  ?  We 
have  known  the  bride,  the  wife.  We  are 
going  to  follow  the  widow  ;  to  follow  her 
from  the  extremity  of  human  sorrow, 
to  consolation,  even  to  joy  and  love,  re- 
formed again  in  God.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  widow  of  India 
burned  in  the  ashes  of  her  husband 
and  the  Christian  widow,  is  that  the 
Christian  is  consumed  more  slowly. 
She  waits  for  death,  instead  of  seeking 
it ;  from  the  first  day  of  bereavement 
an  invisible  fire,  which  nothing  can 
extinguish,  saps  the  spring  of  her  life. 

The  first  moments  are  the  most  cruel, 
but  they  are  not  the  hardest  to  endure ; 
when  one  can  say  yesterday,  the  day 
before  yesterday,  it  is  only  absence,  it 
is  not  the  abyss  of  an  irreparable 
adieu. 

alexandrine  to  pauline. 

"Boury,  July  10,  1836. 

"  Pauline — Pauline  !  I  could  have 
written  to  you  on  the  29th  of  June, 
had  I  not  been  occupied  with  other 
things.  I  repeat,  I  could  have  done  it. 
God  has  given  me  the  power  to  do 
and  to  endure  much  far  beyond  all  I 
ever  believed  possible,  for  have  I  not 
seen  the  eyes  of  Albert  close  in  death  ? 
have  I  not  felt  his  hand  grow  cold  for 
ever  ?  Eugenie  will  tell  you  that  God 
has  granted  me  that  which  I  asked  of 
him.  HeMied  resting  in  my  arms,  my 
hand  in  his.  Alone,  and  very  quietly,  I 
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closed  his  dear  eyes,  deprived  of  sight, 
and  perhaps  of  feeling.  I  whispered 
close  into  his  ear  the  name  so  beloved, 
Albert !  I  bad  nothing  more  tender 
to  say  tc  him  than  this  word  which 
expressed  everything  I  felt  I  wished 
that  the  last  sound  which  should  fall 
upon  his  ear  should  be  my  voice,  grow-# 
ing  fainter  and  fainter  until  it  was  lost 
in  the  distance  and  darkness  of  that 
gloomy  passage,  which  leads  at  last 
into  the  light.  Alas !  my  voice,  like 
myself,  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the 
confines,  obliged  for  the  first  time  to  be 
separated  from  him.  O  Pauline !  I 
was  strong  then,  unnaturally  strong. 
I  was  still  stronger  for  three  days, 
then  I  commenced  to  grow  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  each  morning  I  seem- 
ed feebler  than  the  night  before."  This 
estimable  widow  of  twenty  years, 
always  ardent  and  always  perfectly 
natural,  expresses  a  truth  even  in  her 
first  sensations.  Little  by  little  sorrow 
intensifies,  courage  fails,  despair  com- 
mences. The  sympathy  of  friends, 
which  had  until  then  a  little  occupied, 
distracted,  and  deadened  the  pain,  with- 
out healing  it,  becomes  colder  and  more 
distant,  and  the  soul  is  enveloped  in 
the  icy  shades  of  silence  and  solitude. 

ALEXANDRINE  TO  rAULXNE. 

**  To  tell  me  at  my  age  that  all  happi" 
ness  is  passed,  that  makes  me  shudder, 
and  yet  my  only  rest  will  be  to  feel 
entirely  inconsolable,  for  I  should 
loathe  myself  if  I  felt  that  I  could 
again  enjoy  the  amusements  of  life,  or 
look  upon  the  world  otherwise  than  I 
do  now.  Albert  was  to  me  the  light 
which  colored  everything.  With  him 
pearls,  jewels,  pretty  rooms,  beautiful 
scenery,  appeared  to  me  lovely.  Now, 
nothing  charms  me.  I  have  but  one 
wish,  to  know  where  he  is.  To  see  if 
he  is  happy,  if  he  loves  roe  still ;  to 
share  all  things  with  him  now  as  I 
promised  to  do  on  earth  before  God." 

Yes,  the  faithful  widow  sees  nothing, 
she  is  ever  with  the  absent ;  it  is  not  he 
who  is  dead,  it  is  the  world  which  has 
gone  from  her,  which  is  shrouded  in 
darkness.    But  in  the  long  weary 


hours,  when  she  listens  to  the  plain- 
tive murmur ings  of  her  own  heart,  the 
Christian  widow  hears  another  voice  of 
heavenly  music,  and  angels  whisper  in 
her  ear  those  gentle  words,  u  Blessed 
are  those  who  weep,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted."  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  It  is 
not  only  in  heaven  that  pure  hearts  see 
God,  they  see  him  everywhere  on 
earth,  in  all  objects,  in  all  creatures — in 
all  events  they  recognize  him,  they 
contemplate  him.  An  unexpected 
brightness  is  introduced  little  by  little 
into  this  desolate  life.  The  world  is 
colored  anew ;  obscured  by  sorrow,  it  is 
transfigured  by  faith. 

She  who  is  afflicted  is  not  consoled, 
she  is  accepted,  supported ;  from  this 
day  a  miracle  commences.  She  whose 
affections  have  been  riven,  seeks  to 
love  again  in  making  friends  for  him 
whom  she  has  lost,  in  interesting  for 
htm  the  saints  whom  she  invokes,  the 
poor  whom  she  assists.  Some  days 
after  the  death  of  Albert,  Alexandrine 
sold  a  beautiful  pearl  collar,  a  relic  of 
happy  days,  and  she  wrote*: 

"  Pearls  !  symbol  of  tear*  ! 
Pearls  !  tears  of  the  sea, 

Gathered  with  tears  In  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
Worn  often  with  tears  In  the  midst  of  the  pleasures 

of  the  world  ; 
Resigned  to-day  with  tears  In  the  greatest  of  human 

sorrows. 

Go,  dry  tears,  by  changing  Into  bread." 

The  love  of  the  poor  became  for 
this  young  Christian  a  sublime 
consolation — the  love  of  Jesus  Chriat 
in  the  persons  of  the  poor — the 
love  of  the  poor  in  the  thought  of 
Albert  To  love  the  unhappy  when 
we  are  unhappy  is  an  exquisite  sign 
of  perfection  in  our  poor  human  na- 
ture, but  a  sign  happily  very  common. 
Is  it  not  much  more  difficult  when  we 
suffer  to  love  the  happy — not  to  be  im- 
patient of  their  pleasures,  to  lend  our- 
selves to  them,  and  though  our  own 
hearts  are  for  ever  shut  against  joy,  to 
be  able  to  rejoice  with  those  who  re- 
joice ?  Le  Recit  d'une  Soeur  shows  us 
the  Christian  widow  in  the  midst  of 
her  family,  among  her  young  sisters 
and  brothers,  smiling,  amiable,  com- 
municating, no  doubt,  by  her  presence 
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to  the  pleasures  of  the  house  the  tinge  She  wished  to  revisit  all  the  scenes  of 

of  melancholy  which  ever  belongs  to  her  past  happiness — to  see  again  the 

the  joys  of  earth.  rocks,  the  trees,  the  mountains,  which 

The  commencement  of  the  second  had  been  witnesses  of  her  felicity — 
volume  of  Madame  Craven's  history  is  not  without  tears,  but  without  corn- 
occupied  with  the  tableau  of  the  inte-  plaining  ;  with  the  sweet  serenity  of 
rior  of  her  family,  *who  were  united  at  perfect  resignation.  "  It  is  here,"  she 
the  Chateau  of  Boury  during  the  years  said,  "  that  I  have  been  so  full  of  bliss 
1836,  '37,  and  '38,  which  followed  the  that  this  world  and  life  appeared  too 
death  of  M.  Albert  de  la  Ferronays.  beautiful."  After  the  description  of  the 
Obliged,  by  the  diplomatic  career  of  second  journey  to  Italy,  there  follows 
her  husband,  to  change  frequently  her  the  account  of  the  successive  deaths  of 
residence — to  go  from  Naples  to  Lis-  M.  de  la  Ferronays  and  the  young 
bon,  to  London,  to  Carlsruhe,  to  Bras-  daughters,  Olga  and  Eugenie.  At  this 
sels- — Madame  Craven  was  almost  time,  always  absolutely  sincere,  in- 
always  separated  from  her  parents  and  capable  in  anything  of  being  carried 
her  sisters.  To  this  separation  we  owe  away  by  feeling,  Alexandrine  thought 
the  correspondence  which  serves  to-  of  entering  a  convent ;  she  relinquish- 
day  to  interest  and  console  us.  ed  the  idea,  but  resolved  to  live  in 

The  description  of  the  interior  of  the  poverty  for  the  poor.  From  this  day 
Chateau  de  Boury,  depicted  in  these  she  dreams  no  more,  she  writes  no 
letters,  resembles  a  conversation,  where  more,  she  acts.  Her  love  express- 
each  speaks  in  his  turn  and  with  his  es  itself  in  joyous  accents,  in  words 
own  peculiar  accent.  But  I  will  pass  of  heavenly  sweetness,  accompanied  by 
over  this  family  picture  to  return  to  austere  virtues.  It  is  the  miracle  and 
Madame  Albert  de  la  Ferronays,  the  the  triumph  of  true  piety.  What  is 
principal  character  in  my  story.  this?  demands  a  disdainful  world.  Who 

In  the  month  of  October,  1837,  they  is  this  devotee,  draped  in  black,  who 

removed  the  body  of  Albert  to  Boury,  ventures  out  in  the  mo3t  inclement 

in  order  to  bury  it  in  a  sepulchre,  season,  laden  with  bundles  ?    Has  she 

where  they  had  arranged  two  places  paralyzed  her  heart  ?    Does  she  love 

without  separation.  no  one  ?    Is  she  a  piece  of  mechanism, 

44  Yesterday,  alone  with  Julia,  by  the  passing  from  the  dreary  garret  to  the 

aid  of  a  little  ladder,  Alexandrine  de-  dark  cellar  in  the  poor  neighborhood 

scended  into  the  excavation  in  order  which  surrounds  her  ?    No  ;  this  wid- 

to  touch  and  to  kiss,  for  the  last  time,  ow  is  a  great  lady,  bearing  one  of  the 

the  coffin  in  which  is  enclosed  all  that  oldest  names  of  France.    She  is  going 

she  loves.  In  doing  this  she  was  on  her  to  visit  the  dying,  to  supply  them  with 

knees  in  her  own  tomb.   On  the  stone  clothes  and  food,  to  teach  their  igno* 

she  had  engraved :   *  What  God  hath  rant  children ;  and  on  her  return  she 

put  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.*"  takes  her  pen,  and  from  this  heart, 

In  1838  she  rejoined  her  mother  in  Ger-  which  you  believe  cold  and  frozen* 

many,  where  she  spent  the  second  anni-  flow  forth  these  words :  u  O  my  dear 

versary  of  the  29  th  of  June.  From  Ischl  sister !  can  I  fill  you  with  joy  and  cour* 

she  wrote  to  her  sister  a  touching  de-  age  in  writing  ?  Would  that  it  were  in. 

scrip tion  of  the  death  of  a  young  priest,  my  power ;  you  do  not  know  how  Ji 

who  died  of  consumption  eleven  months  love  you,  but  you  will  know  in  eteiv 

after  his  ordination.    From  Germany  nity,  where  we  shall  enjoy  each  other's, 

Madame  de  la  Ferronays  went  to  love  fully  and  completely." 

Lumigny,  from  thence  to  Boury ;  and  This  devotee  paid  a  visit  to  another* 

when  the  family  resolved  to  pass  the  devotee,  an  old  Russian  lady,  of  whom* 

winter  of  1839  in  Italy,  she  returned  she  writes :  "  I  have  seen  Madame 

with  a  sad  delight  to  this  beautiful  Swetchine;  this  delightful,  excellent 

country,  where  she  had  been  so  happy,  woman  told  me  that  we  ought  not  to. 
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speak  ill  of  life,  for  it  is  full  of  beauty ; 
and  yet  this  woman,  so  tender  and  so 
pious,  is  overwhelmed  with  moral  and 
physical  suffering.  She  said  to  me,  *  I 
love  what  w,  because  it  is  true  ;  I  am 
contented.'  The  longer  I  live  the  more, 
I  wish  to  have  my  heart  filled  with 
love,  and  only  with  love."  Of  all 
Alexandrine's  former  pleasure^,  the^ 
sole  relaxations  she  permitted  nerself  ^ 
were  music  and  reading.  Part  ot1ler*',, 
time  she  spent  in  Paris  in  the  hospitals, 
which  she  entered  with  the  joyous,  ani- 
mated air  of  a  young  girl  who  sets  out 
for  a  Jete,  or  a  warrior  who  returns 
from  battle.  She  ended  by  hiring  a 
little  room  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres  in  or- 
der to  live  more  plainly.  Her  sisters, 
in  looking  into  her  wardrobe,  found 
that  it  contained  nothiug.  She  had 
robbed  herself  to  give  to  the  poor. 
This  noble  woman  had  but  one  cause 
— the  cause  of  God.  She  became  the 
generous  servant,  almost  the  soldier  of 
the  church,  interesting  herself  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  contributing  to  for- 
eign missions,  seconding  the  educa- 
tional projects  of  her  friend,  M.  de 
Montalembert ;  and,  from  the  quiet  of 
her  little  chamber,  giving  forth  her  mon- 
ey and  her  prayers  for  the  service  of 
God.  Madame  Craven,  in  a  letter, 
dated  the  31st  of  July,  thus  writes: 
44  The  evening  of  my  departure  from 
Boury  we  went  into  the  cemetery  to 
pray.  Alexandrine  knelt  beside  Al- 
bert's tomb,  on  the  spot  which,  twelve 
years  before,  had  been  prepared  for 
herself.  .  I  was  on  my  knees  by  Olga. 
The  night  was  warm  and  beautiful.  As 
we  strolled  slowly  home,  I  turned  and 
admired  the  setting  sun,  which  was 
embellishing,  with  its  many  colored 
rays,  this  sad  spot.  4 1  love  the  scttiug 
sun,'  I  exclaimed.  4  Since  my  sorrow,' 
replied  Alexandrine,  4  the  setting  sun 
makes  me  sad.  It  is  the  precur- 
sor of  night.  I  do  not  like  the 
night.  I  love  the  morning  and  the 
spring — they  bring  before  me  the  re- 
ality of  life  that  never  ends.  Night 
represents  to  me  darkness  and  sin ; 
•evening  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
world;  but  morning  and  spring  give 


me  promise  of  the  resurrection  and  re- 
newal of  all  things.'  As  we  continued 
our  walk,  Alexandrine  said.:  4  Rest 
assured  that  all  that  pleases  us  most 
upon  earth  is  but  a  shadow  ;  that  the 
reality#is  alone  in  heaven.  What  is 
there  upon  earth  so  sweet  as  to  love  ? 
And  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  tjrf»love  oF  the  divine  love 
ought  to >#the  perfection  of  this  sweet- 
ness?— and  is  not  this  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ?  I  should. never  have  been 
comforted  if  I  had  not  learnt  that  this 
love  exists  for  God,  and  is  everlasting.' 
I  replied,  4  You  are  very  happy  so  to 
love  God.'  She  answered  me — and  her 
words,  her  expression,  her  attitude  will 
remain  ever  engraved  on  my  memory — 

40  Pauline!  should  I  not  love  God? 
should  I  not  be  transported  with  joy 
when  I  think  of  him  ?  How  can  you 
imagine  there  is  any  merit  in  this, 
even  that  of  faith,  when.  I  think  of  the 
miracle  that  he  has  wrought  in  my 
soul  ?  I  loved,  and  desired  the  joy  of 
earth — it  was  given  to  me.  I  lost  it, 
and  I  was  overwhelmed  with  despair. 
Yet,  to-day  my  soul  is  so  transformed 
that  all  the  happiness  I  have  ever 
known  pales  and  grows  dim  in  com- 
parison with  the  felicity  with  which 
God  has  filled  my  soul.'  Surprised  to 
hear  her  speak  thus,  I  said  :  4  If  you 
had  offered  to  you  a  long  life  to  be 
spent  with  Albert,  would  you  accept 
it  ?'    She  replied,  without  hesitation, 

4 1  would  not  take  it.1  This  was  our 
last  conversation,  and  a3 1  saiw  her  then 
I  see  her  now,  with  a  flower  of  jessa- 
mine in  her  hand,  her  face  lighted  up 
with  heavenly  beauty ;  and  so  she  will 
ever  appear  to  me  until  I  meet  her 
again  where  there  will  be  no  more 
parting."  Alexandrine  died  some 
montlis  after,  on  the  9  th  of  February, 
1848. 

If  the  angels  could  die,  they  would 
die  a3  she  did.  Her  last  words  to 
Albert's  mother  were  :  44  Tell  Pauline 
it  is  so  sweet  to  die." 

On  the  14th  of  November  of  the 
same  year,  Madame  de  la  Ferronays 
rejoined  her  husband,  her  son,  and  her 
three  daughters.    On  the  tombs  of 
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Albert,  Alexandrine,  Olga,  and  Eu-  ome  of  their  faith ;  it  is  the  conclu- 

genie,  and  of  their  father  and  mother,  sion,  the  explanation,  the  design  of 

one  single  epitaph  is  necessary.  » It  this  book :  u  Love  is  stronger  than 
comprehends  their  life ;  it  is  the j 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SINNER. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Prithee,  why  continue  eating, 

Child,  the  husks  of  swine  ? 
Thou  thy  soul  art  only  cheating 

With  this  food  of  thine. 

THE  sinner. 

Other  food  hath  long  been  wasted, 

Mother,  by  ray  sin  ; 
All  its  empty  joys  are  tasted, 

Sorrows  now  begin. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Hadst  thou  not  a  loving  Father, 

Child,  and  happy  home  ? 
There  with  him  have  rested,  rather 

Shouldst  thou  than  to  roam. 

THE  SINNER. 

Yes  ;  but  he  his  now  degraded 

Son  would  never  know  ; 
From  his  memory  I  have  faded, 

Mother,  long  ago. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Child,  the  Father  ne'er  forgetteth 

Whom  he  called  his  son, 
To  him  naught  but  pride  now  letteth 

Not  thy  feet  to  run. 

THE  SINNER. 

Worthy  for  his  lowly  servant 

Am  I  not,  I  know ; 
Yet  with  love  and  sorrow  fervent 

Will  arise,  and  go  ! 
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From  The  Dublin  University  Magazine. 


MODERN  WRITERS  OF  SPAIN. 


•  The  literary  portion  of  English  and 
French  people  take  little  interest  about 
what  philosophers  and  romance  writ- 
ers are  doing  on  the  outer  borders  of 
Europe.  Scarcely  does  an  editor  of 
a  literary  journal  direct  his  subscrib- 
ers' attention  to  the  current  literature 
of  Russia,  Norway,  Spain,  or  Portugal. 
The  most  universally-read  Englishman 
would  be  puzzled  if  you  asked  him 
who  is  the  Dickens  or  the  Braddon 
of  Transylvania,  or  if  anything  Worth 
reading  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Alentejo. 
Thanks  to  the  talents  and  the  genial 
disposition  of  Frederica  Bremer,  and 
the  vigorous  and  original  character  of 
Emily  Carlen's  novels,  and  the  in- 
terest excited  for  Norse  literature  by 
William  and  Mary  Howitt,  we  have 
become  familiarized  with  the  popular 
literature  of  Sweden.  Worsae  and 
Andersen  have  made  us  attend  to 
literary  sayings  and  doings  among  the 
meadows  and  beechwoods  and  havns 
of  the  Danish  Isles.  The  efforts  of 
Count  Sollogub  and  one  or  two  other 
enlightened  Russians  have  failed  to  dis- 
pel our  apathy  on  the  subject  of  native 
Russian  literature,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment we  can  recollect  among  the  con- 
tents of  our  own  reviews  and  maga- 
zines for  five  or  six  years  back,  only 
two  notices  of  the  productions  of  living 
Spanish  novelist  or  romancist.  Either 
we  (English  and  French)  are  too  much 
absorbed  in  our  own  literature,  and 
consequently  negligent  of  that  of  our 
neighbors,  or  those  neighbors  are  pro- 
ducing nothing  worthy  notice,  and  in 
either  case  our  efforts  will  scarcely 
turn  public  attention  into  a  new  chan- 
nel Our  intention  is  merely  to  advert 
to  some  literary  features  in  the  life  of 
the  Spain  of  the  present  day.  We 
shall  not  find  her  altogether  neglect- 


ful of  the  claims  of  her  children  who 
are  at  the  moment  striving  to  add  to 
her  literary  renown. 

CERVANTES  REMEMBERED  TOO  LATE. 

There  is  something  very  saddening 
in  those  solemnities  held  in  honor  of 
departed  genius.  We  see  much  time 
taken  from  necessary  business,  much 
eloquence  wasted— often  with  a  side 
glance  toward  self-glorification,  and 
much  money  thrown  away,  which,  if 
once  timely  and  prudently  used,  would 
have  relieved  the  anxieties  and  cheer- 
ed the  existence  of  the  ill-favored  son 
of  genius. 

In  the  article  on  Cervantes  which 
appeared  in  the  University  for  Au- 
gust,* allusion  was  made  to  his  im- 
prisonment and  harsh  treatment  in  a 
certain  town  of  La  Mancha.  It  is  the 
same  whose  name,  he  says,  in  the 
commencement  of  Don  Quixote,  he 
does  not  choose  to  remember.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  this  village  of 
unenviable  reputation  is  Argamasilla ; 
and  the  very  house  where  he  resided 
against  his  will,  and  dreamily  arranged 
the  plan  of  his  prose  epic,  has  been 
identified.  The  Infanta  Don  Sebas- 
tian has  purchased  it,  with  a  view  to 
its  preservation,  and  a  patriotic  and 
spirited  printer,  Don  Manuel  de  Riba- 
deneira,  has  obtained  permission  to 
work  off  two  impressions  there  of  the 
Life  and  Adventures  of  the  ingenious 
Hidalgo,  Don  Quixote.  One  is,  in 
the  Paris  idiom,  an  edition  of  luxury, 
intended  for  the  libraries  and  salons 
of  the  great,  the  other  a  carefully  ex- 
ecuted but  low-priced  edition  for  the 
populace. 

The  English  cannot  be  accused  of 

•  Bee  Catholic  World  for  October,  I860. 
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having  neglected  their  own  Cervantes 
hi  his  need.  He  appears  to  have  unit- 
ed to  his  comprehensive  and  mighty 
genius,  good  business  habits,  consulted 
the  tastes  of  his  public  while  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  them,  watched  the  be- 
havior of  his  door-keepers,  and  though 
probably  not  a  rigid  self-dcnier,  made 
his  outlay  fall  far  short  of  his  income, 
and  enjoyed  some  years  of  life  in  re- 
spectable retirement  So  his  country- 
men feeling  no  remorse  on  his  account, 
Bhow  their  respect  for  his  memory  by 
eating  and  drinking  heartily  on  stated 
occasions,  and  boring  each  other  with 
stereotyped  speeches.  When  suitable 
days  for  jubilees  or  ceutenaries  or 
tercentenaries  arrive,  they  take  more 
trouble  on  themselves.  They  journey 
to  a  small  town  in  Warwickshire,  and 
celebrate  the  event  in  as  tiresome  a 
fashion  as  if  they  were  members  of  the 
*•  British  Association  for  bettering  the 
Universe,"  under  all  the  inconven- 
iences of  crowded  rooms,  crowded 
vehicles  going  and  coming,  and  dear 
hotels.  They  manage  matters  of  the 
kind  in  Spain  with  a  difference. 

Some  years  since  a  statue  was 
erected  to  Cervantes  in  front  of  the 
Congress  building,  and  the  historian, 
Antonio  Cavanilles,  took  occasion  to 
mention  the  opinion  of  the  ghost  of 
the  great  Spaniard  on  the  matter  in  a 
dialogue  held  between  them. 

"  During  my  life  they  left  me  in  poverty. 
Now  they  raise  statues  which  are  of  no  man- 
ner of  ase  to  me,  and  they  nerer  celebrate  a 
mass  for  the  repose  of  my  soul — a  thing  of 
which  I  have  much  need.'* 

Whether  the  Marquis  of  Molins, 
the  same  gentleman  who  superin- 
tended the  editions  of  Don  Quixote  at 
Argamasilla,  took  this  appeal  to  heart 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  since  the  year 
18G2  a  solemn  high  mass  and  office 
have  been  celebrated  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpose  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Madrid.  M.  Antoine  de 
Latour,*  in  his  fitudes  Litte'raires  sur 

•  This  gifted  and  agreeable  writer  was  born  at  Seinte 
YrieU  (Haute  Vienne)  In  1818,  and  educated  at  the 
eeBece  of  Dijon.  He  held  professorships  at  the  col- 
fcze  Bourbon  and  the  college  Henri  Quatre.  Louis 
Ittfippt  confided  to  him  the  education  of  the  young 


TEspagne  Moderne,  has  left  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  these  solemnities, 
some  particulars  of  which  are  worth 
being  presented. 

In  1616  Cervantes  wis  interred  in 
the  church  of  the  Convent  of  the 
'Trinitarians,  where  his  daughter  had 
taken  the  veil.  Some  fifteen  years 
afterward  the  community  removed 
to  the  site  now  occupied  by  them,  and 
the  impression  is  strong  that  in  the  re 
moval  the  remains  of  the  poet  were 
brought  to  their  own  house,  his  daugh- 
ter being  alive,  or  but  recently  dead  at 
the  time.  In  the  chapel  of  their  con- 
vent the  annual  solemnity  takes  place 
on  the  16th  April.  The  convent 
stands  in  the  street  called  after  Cer- 
vantes' contemporary  and  dramatic 
rival,  Lope  de  Vega.  We  proceed 
with  M.  de  Latour's  account  of  what 
he  witnessed. 

Our  visitor  found  the  chapel  hung 
with  black  cloth  trimmed  with  gold 
fringe.  In  the  centre  was  a  catafalque 
on  which  rested  the  habit  of  St.  Francis 
borne  by  Cervantes  during  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life,  a  sword,  prison- 
fetters,  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  Don  Quixote. 
At  each  corner  of  the  catafalque  stood 
a  disabled  soldier,  and  at  each  side, 
and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
chapel,  ran  two  lines  of  seats  for  the 
members  of  the  various  academies. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  chapel,  on 
seats  connecting  the  extremities  of  the 
long  rows  mentioned,  sat  the  Alcaid, 
the  rector  of  the  University,  and  the 
cur6  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  Cervantes' 
birthplace,  where  the  record  of  his 
baptism  was  discovered  some  time 
since. 

Among  the  remarkable  personages 
met  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  M.  de 
Latour  noticed  the  Marquis  de  Mo- 
lins, its  institutor;  M  Hartzembuch, 
a  dramatic  poet,  an  idolizer  of  Cer- 

Due  de  Montpensler,  and  In  1843  he  shared  the  exlla 
of  the  house  of  Orleans.  lie  made  bis  literary  debut 
In  poetry,  his  other  productions  being  an  Essay  on  the 
History  of  France  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Due  de  Montpensier's  Journey  to  the 
East,  and  essays  on  Luther,  Racan,  Vertot,  Malherbe, 
Ac.  He  has  resided  for  a  considerable  time  In  Spain, 
and  written  four  or  fire  works  on  Spanish  subjects. 
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vantes,  and  the  zealous  superintendent 
of  the  two  Argamasilla  editions  of  the 
Don ;  Ventura  de  la  Vega,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Santa  Cruz,  whoso  ancestor 
fought  at  Lefwmto,  and  Antonio  Cav- 
anilles,  the  eminent  historian  before 
mentioned.  Seated  behind  the  acade- 4 
micians  were  the  most  illustrious  la- 
dies of  Spain,  all  appropriately  attired 
in  mourning  dress. 

The  Archbishop  of  Seville  celebrat- 
ed high  mass,  the  different  parts  of 
which  were  accompanied  with  music 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Cervantes  him- 
self. The  distinguished  composer, 
Don  Francisco  Asenjo  Barbieri,  had 
sought  these  pieces  out  with  much 
trouble,  some  of  them  having  for  a 
long  time  been  only  heard  in  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel  at  Rome.  We  subjoin* the 
openings  of  some  of  these,  with  the  au- 
thors and  dates. 

Regem  cui  omnia  vlvunt  (the  king 
by  whom  all  things  live)  was  compos- 
ed by  Don  Melchior  Robledo,  chapel 
master  in  Saragossa  in  1569,  the  same 
year  when  Cervantes'  little  collection 
of  elegiac  poems  on  Queen  Isabel  ap- 
peared. 

Domine  in  furore  tuo  (Lord  (rebuke) 
me  not  in  thy  fury)  was  the  composi- 
tion of  Don  Andres  Lorente,  organist 
in  Alcala  de  Henares,  Cervantes' 
birthplace.  He  himself  probably 
heard  it  sung  there  in  his  youth. 

Versa  est  in  luctum  cithara  mea 
(my  harp  has  changed  to  sorrow)  was 
composed  for  the  funeral  of  Philip 
II.  by  Don  Alfonso  Lobo.  . 

Libera  me  (deliver  me),  the  com- 
position of  Don  Matias  Romero, 
Chapel  Master  to  Philip  III.,  dates 
from  about  the  death  of  Cervantes. 

Don  Francisco  de  Paula  Benavides, 
the  young  bishop  of  Siguenza, 
preached  the  sermon.  Taking  his 
text  from  St.  Paul,  "  Being  dead  he 
still  speaketh  through  faith,"  he 
proceeded  with  the  panegyric  of  the 
grcat-souled  poet  and  soldier,  and  of 
all  the  illustrious  dead  who  have 
honoured  Spain  by  their  writings, 
lie  did  not  neglect  to  interest  the 
nuns,  who  were  listening  with  all 


their  might  behind  their  lattices. 
Their  order  had  been  instrumental  in 
restoring  the  brave  Saavedra  to  his 
couutry,  and  to  their  exertions  Spain 
and  the  world  were  in  part  indebted 
for  the  Don  Quixote  and  the  Exem- 
plary Novels.  They  possessed  the 
remains  of  the  poet  in  their  house, 
and  thus  bound  to  bis  memory  they 
must  not  omit  the  care  of  his  salva- 
tion in  their  prayers.  The  delivery 
of  the  discourse,  according  to  M. 
Latour,  was  marked  with  a  noble 
simplicity,  and  a  manner  combining 
sweetness  with  vigour. 

Next  morning  he  returned  to  the 
convent,  hoping  to  be  gratified  with 
the  sight  of  Cervantes'  tomb.  Alas ! 
he  learned  that  when  the  remains 
were  transferred  from  the  old  house, 
sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to 
keep  them  apart  from  those  of  others 
who  were  removed  along  with  them. 
So,  though  it  is  morally  certain  that 
the  present  convent  of  the  Trini- 
tarians guards  all  that  remains  of  the 
body,  once  so  full  of  life  and  active 
energy,  they  are  now  undistinguish- 
ablc  from  the  relics  of  the  nameless 
individuals  who  had  received  inter- 
ment in  the  same  building. 

THE   MODERN   NOVEL:   DONNA  CiECELIA 
DE  FABEK. 

We  are  not  to  imagine  Spain  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  her  living 
gifted  sons  and  daughters,  and  ever 
employed  in  shedding  tears  over  the 
tombs  of  her  Cervantes,  her  Lope  de 
Vega,  or  her  Mendoza.  No.  She 
possesses  living  writers  whose  names 
are  not  only  known  from  Andalugia 
to  Biscay,  but  are  even  spoken  of  in 
Paris  salons.  The  most  distinguished 
among  these  is  the  lady  who  chooses 
to  style  herself  Fernan  Caballeroy 
her  real  name  being  Caecilia  de 
Faber,  her  birthplace  Alorges  in 
Switzerland,  and  her  father,  M.  Bohl 
de  Faber,  a  Hamburgh  merchant,  and 
consul  for  that  city  at  Cadiz. 

She  has  been  married  more  than 
once,  and  thus  enabled  to  combine 
experience  with  natural  ability  in 
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her  pictures  of  life  and  manners. 
Through  the  favor  of  the  queen  she 
holds  apartments  in  the  Alcazar  of 
Seville,  and  the  splendid  old  Moorish 
city  could  not  possess  a  writer  better 
qualified  to  paint  the  manners  of  the 
little-doing,  much-enjoying  people  of 
that  southern  paradise,  Andaluc/ia, 
and  the  delights  of  the  happy  climate, 
where  life  is  not  only  supportable,  but 
enjoyable  at  very  small  expense. 

Besides  happily  seizing  and  vividly 
sketching  what  takes  place  among 
the  aristocracy  of  Seville  in  their 
Patios*  and  Tertulias  (reunions  in 
their  salons),  this  authoress  has  made 
herself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  and  characters 
and  peculiar  customs  of  the  country 
laborers  and  shepherds.  Melo- 
dramatic situations  abound  in  some 
of  them,  and  perhaps  these  are  more 
relished  by  her  Spanish  readers  than 
others  whose  chief  merit  consists  irr 
truthful  and  picturesque  tableaux  of 
the  order  of  things  among  which  they* 
are  placed,  and  which  consequently 
possesses  no  novelty  for  them.  We 
can  readily  conceive  how  French  and 
English  students  of  her  novels  and 
romances  would  prefer  this  latter 
class  for  their  entertainment.  Who 
would  not  rather  listen  to  a  couple  of 
Andalucian  peasants  discussing  the 
clime  and  people  of  Britain  than 
to  some  terrible,  exciting,  though  un- 
dignified, domestic  tragedy  ?  (A.  is 
dissuading  B.  from  making  the  voy- 
age to  Britain.) 

UA.  The  earth  is  there  covered  with  so 
deep  a  crust  of  snow  that  people  are  buried 
in  it. 

**  B.  Most  Blessed  Mary !  But  they  are 
quiet  folk,  and  do  not  carry  stilettoes. 

"A.  They  have  no  olives,  no  gaspacho,f 
and  must  put  up  with  black  bread,  potatoes, 
and  milk. 

M  B.  Much  good  may  it  do  them. 

44  A  The  worst  is,  there  are  neither  monks 
sor  nuns  there ;  the  churches  are  few,  and 

•  The  Patlot  are  the  Interior  flapged  courts  «ur- 
rwoded  by  colonnades  from  the  roofs  of  which  lamps 
are  fu*pended.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  foun- 
tain inrmunded  by  shrubs  In  fruit  or  flower.  Seated 
«d  sofas  in  the  corridor,  or  on  carpets  near  the  foun- 
tain, the  princely  owners  enjoy  an  elysium  during  hot 
weather. 

t  Soup  made  up  of  olire  oil,  vinegar,  spices,  etc. 


the  walls  of  them  as  bare  as  if  they  were  hos- 
pitals ;  no  private  chapels,  no  altars,  no  cru- 
cifixion. 

mjB.  Oh,  my  sun,  my  white  bread,  my 
church,  my  Maria  Santissima,  my  delightful 
land,  my  Dios  Sacramentado  t  How  could  I 
think  to  change  you  for  that  land  of  snow,  of 
black  bread,  of  bare-walled  churches,  of  her- 
etics?  Horrible  P 

Fernan  Cahallero  enters  with  warm- 
hearted sympathy  into  the  pleasures 
and  troubles  of  her  country  people. 
Few  could  read  without  interest  her 
sketch  of  the  peasants  returning  at 
evening  from  their  work.  We  fancy 
Sancho  Panza  and  a  neighbor  coming 
home  to  meet  the  greeting  of  Tereza 
and  his  children,  himself  mounted  on 
Dapple,  while  the  little  foal  frolics 
about,  unconscious  of  its  own  future 
life  of  labor.  Saucho  carries  a  bas- 
ket of  fruit  and  vegetables  covered 
with  the  sappy  maize  stalks,  which 
will  furnish  a  delightful  supper  to 
the  patient  hurra.  Sancho's  neigh- 
bor is  riding  beside  him,  and  you 
will  hear  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
their  conversation  more  proverbs  than 
John  Smith  and  Tom  Brown  would 
quote  in  seven  years.  The  burras 
quicken  their  pace  as  they  approach 
the  village,  for  the  children  of  both 
men  are  running  to  meet  them,  while 
their  wives  are  looking  out  for  them 
from  the  porches  of  their  doors. 
Sancho  dismounts  and  sets  his  younger 
child  on  Dapple,  while  his  elder 
frolics  about  her  and  makes  free  with 
her  eaqs.  Sancho  s  neighbor  gets 
his  youngest  into  his  lap,  while  one  of 
the  elder  boys  takes  the  halter  and 
the  other  gambols  about  with  the 
trusty  house  dog,  as3es  and  dog  being 
much  better  treated  than  if  their  lot 
lay  in  Berkshire  or  Donegal. 

With  their  innumerable  rhymed 
proverbs,  their  chatty  propensities, 
their  happy  clime,  fine  country,  facil- 
ity of  procuring  a  livelihood,  few 
wants,  and  lively  and  happy  temper- 
aments, the  Andalucian  peasants  afford 
suitable  subjects  to  Fernan  Caballero's 
pencil.  They  see  in  the  many  natural 
advantages  they  possess,  the  goodness 
of  God  and  the  favors  of  the  saints  ; 
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and  their  pious  legends,  in  connection 
with  every  object  round  them,  are  in- 
numerable. **  Toads  and  serpents  are 
useful  in  absorbing  the  poisonous  ex- 
halations of  the  earth  ;  the  serpent  at- 
tempted to  bite  the  Holy  Infant  on  the 
journey  into  Egypt,  so  Saint  Joseph 
appointed  him  to  creep  on  his  belly 
thenceforth.  Some  trees  have  the 
privilege  of  permanent  foliage  because 
they  sheltered  the  Holy  Family  on 
the  same  journey.  The  Blessed  Vir- 
gin hung  the  clothes  of  the  Infant 
Jesus  on  a  rosemary  bush  to  dry,  so 
its  sweetest  perfume  and  brightest 
blossoms  are  reserved  for  Friday. 
The  swallow  plucked  some  of  the 
thorns  out  of  the  Saviour's  crown, 
therefore  he  is  a  favorite  bird  with 
all  Christians,  while  the  owl  is  ob- 
liged to  keep  his  eyes  shut  and  whim- 
per out, '  cruz,  cruzj  because  he  irrev- 
erently stared  at  our  suffering  Lord 
on  the  cross.  The  hedgehog  should 
be  well  treated,  because  he  presented 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  some  sweet  ap- 
ples on  the  tips  of  his  prickles,  while 
the  earwig  is  deservedly  hated  for 
boring  his  way  into,  and  effectually 
spoiling  the  nicest  of  them."  Most 
of  these  poetically  devout  fancies  are 
or  were  familiar  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  probably 
amongst  the  populace  of  most  conti- 
nental countries. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  our 
authoress's  stories  is  La  Gaviota  (the 
sea-gull),  giving  the  career  of  a^seliish, 
ill-disposed  country  girl,  gifted  with 
some  beauty  and  a  fine  voice.  She 
obtains  a  gentle  German  doctor  for 
husband,  is  patronized  by  a  duke, 
trained  for  the  office  of  a  prima  donna, 
becomes  fascinated  by  a  bullfighter, 
proves  false  to  her  estimable  husband, 
and  ends  badly  of  course.  Devout 
and  moral  as  the  authoress  undoubt- 
edly is,  she  does  not  avoid  strong  and 
exciting  situations  no  more  than  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  or  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant.  Such  is  the  scene  where  the 
betrayed  husband  sees  her  seated  be- 
side the  bullfighter  among  his  un- 
edifying  associates,  and  that  other  of 


the  death  of  her  paramour  by  a 
furious  animal  in  the  arena  before 
her  eyes,  and  these  are  matched  by 
passages  in  the  Alvareda  Family.* 
This  story,  which  is  entirely  occupied 
with  country  folk,  and  incidents  of  the 
war  in  Buonaparte's  time,  and  scenes 
of  brigandage,  is  next  to  La  Gaviota 
in  power.  The  match-making  scene 
between  the  garrulous  and  saving 
Pedro  and  his  relative  that  is  to  be, 
the  Tia  Maria,  fully  as  provident  as 
himself,  might  have  happened  in  a 
country  farmhouse  in  Wexford  or 
Carlo w,  and  would  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Banim  or  Griffin  or  Carle- 
ton,  nearly  in  the  same  terms. 

The  Andalusians  are  as  partial  to 
bantering  each  other  as  the  natives  of 
Kilcullen  or  Bantry,  but  all  is  taken 
in  good  humor. 

In  reading  the  country  business  in 
this  and  others  of  our  authoress's  tales 
we  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of 
corresponding  pictures  so  truthfully 
painted  in  Adam  Bede.  We  could 
scarcely  fancy  such  a  piece  of  extrava- 
gance as  the  following  to  be  uttered  by 
a  Spanish  lady,  till  assured  of  the  fact 
by  Fernan  Caballero.  Casta  wishes 
to  induce  her  elderly  lover,  Don  Judas 
Taddeo  Barbo,  to  cease  his  persecu- 
tions. He  does  not  read,  and  enter- 
tains feelings  of  repugnance  to  literary 
ladies  in  general;  so  she  takes  him 
into  her  confidence. 

44  *  Ye.«,  yes,  I  am  a  poet,  but  do  not  men- 
tion it,  I  beg.  Some  of  my  works  are  print- 
ed, but  I  have  put  the  names  of  my  friends 
to  them.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa's  poems  are 
mine,  not  his.  I  have  also  tried  my  hand  on 
theatrical  pieces.  The  Consolations  of  a 
Prisoner,  attributed  to  the  Duke  dc  Rivas,  is 
my  composition.' 

44  4  Who  would  have  suspected  a  lady,  so 
young,  so  beautiful,  so  womanly,  so  attrac- 
tive? Why,  a  writing  woman  ought  to  be 
old,  ugly,  and  slovenly — a  man-woman  !* 

44  4  All  prejudices,  Don  Judas.  Have  you 
read  mv  Tell  V 

44  4  Miguel  Tell,  the  Treasurer?  No.  I 
never  read ;  it  injures  my  sight.1 

44  4  Well  I  must  read  an  extract  from  my 
great  historical  work  on  WiUiam  Tell,  not 

*  A  translation  of  this  •tor/  was  given  In  Tn 
Oiraouc  World  of  last  year,  as  Perlco  the  Sad; 
or,  The  Alvareda  Family. 
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Miguel  the  Treasurer/  (Here  poor  Don  J udas 
began  to  meditate  an  escape,  the  very  thing 
the  lady  wished.) 

u  *  William  Tell,  my  hero,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland  who  refused  to  bow  down  to  the 
bearer  hat  of  the  English  General,  Malbrun, 
set  up  on  a  high  pole.  Out  of  this  circum- 
stance arose  the  thirty  years'  war,  at  the  end 
of  which  Tell  was  proclaimed  King  of  England 
mder  the  title  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He 
brought  disgrace  on  his  royal  name  by  caus- 
ing his  wife,  the  beautiful  Anne  Bolcyn,  to  be 
beheaded.  Struck  with  remorse  he  sent  his 
son  Richard  Lion-heart  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  his  great  admiration  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  members  of 
the  Revolutionary  Directory  which  put  the 
pious  King  Louis  XIY.  to  death.  About  that 
tome  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel  established  the  in- 
^tristtion  in  Spain  to  prevent  such  proceedings 
ia  his  kingdom,  and  thus  he  obtained  his  sur- 
aamePw 

Poor  Don  Judas  was  terrified  by 
the  erudition  of  the  cunning  lady,  who 
thus  got  rid  of  him. 

The  coUected  works  of  this  lady 
hare  been  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  queen.  It  is  only  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  since  she  began  to  write, 
and.  if  we  can  trust  the  accuracy  of 
foreign  biographers,  she  is  now  in  her 
seventieth  year.  Two  volumes  of  se- 
lections from  her  works  entitled  The 
Castle  and  Cottage  in  Spain,  have  ap- 
peared in  an  English  dress. 

1USTIC  TALES  :  DON  ANTONIO  DE  TRUEBA. 

The  writer  next  to  be  noticed,  by 
birth  a  Biscayan  peasant,  is  now  or 
was  lately  a  sub  editor  of  a  newspaper. 
Don  Antonio  de  Trueba  y  la  Quintana 
was  born  24th  December,  1821.  In 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  works  he  pre- 
sents this  picture  of  bis  birthplace  and 
bis  early  life. 

**  On  the  slope  of  one  of  the  mountains  of 
fiscay  stand  four  white  houses  nearly  hidden 
a  a  wood  of  walnut  and  chestuut  trees,  and 
vbich  cannot  be  seen  at  any  distance  till 
tinier  has  deprived  the  trees  of  their  foliage. 
There  I  passed  the  first  fifteen  years  of  my 
fife. 

"In  the  valley  is  a  church  whose  spire 
pierces  the  surrounding  canopy  of  foliage,  and 
u  seen  above  the  chestnut  and  ash  trees.  In 
this  church  they  celebrate  two  masses,  one  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  other  two  hours  af- 
terward. 


"  We,  the  young  boys  of  the  hamlet  rose 
every  Sunday  with  the  song  of  the  birds,  and 
went  down  to  the  early  mass,  singing  and 
jumping  over  the  bushes.  The  elders  of  the 
families  attended  the  later  devotions.  While 
the  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  so  occu- 
pied, I  took  my  seat  under  a  cherry  tree  op- 
posite the  door,  and  bad  a  full  view  of  the 
entire  vale  till  it  approached  the  shore.  I 
was  soon  joined  by  four  or  five  young  girls 
with  cheeks  %as  blooming  as  the  cherries 
which  hung  over  our  heads,  or  the  red  rib- 
bons which  bound  the  long  braids  of  their 
hair.  They  would  request  me  to  make  some 
verses  for  them  to  sing  in  the  evening  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  basque  tambourine, 
when  the  young  would  be  dancing,  and  the 
aged  looking  on  in  sympathy  with  their  en- 
joyment" 

Don  Antonio  was  already  a  poet, 
though  his  material  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  inspiration  were  very  easily 
counted.  His  tibrary  consisted  of  the 
Fueros  (Customs)  of  Biscay,  Sama- 
nego's  Fables,  Don  Quixote,  a  book 
of  ballads,  and  two  or  three  vol- 
umes of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age  (1836),  the  Carlist 
cause  gathering  the  youth  of  Biscay  to 
its  side,  Antonio's  parents  not  being 
enthusiastic  partisans  of  that  party, 
sent  their  son  to  a  distant  relative  in 
Madrid,  who  could  do  nothing  better 
for  the  future  poet  and  novelist  than 
employ  him  in  his  hardware  shop  to 
take  down  door-hinges,  pokers,  and 
frying-pans  for  his  customers. 

For  ten  tedious  years  did  our  poet 
in  embryo  do  the  duty  of  a  shopman 
by  day,  treat  himself  to  a  book  when 
be  could,  and  spend  in  study  great  part 
of  the  time  that  should  be  given  to 
sleep.  Bad  business  or  failure  obliged 
him  at  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned 
to  look  out  for  other  occupation,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  connected 
with  journalism,  the  evenings  still  be- 
ing devoted  to  poetry  and  romance. 

The  ordinary  vehicle  in  which  the 
nameless  poets  of  Spain  utter  their 
thoughts  to  the  people  is  the  quatrain, 
in  which  the  second  and  fourth  lines 
rhyme  after  a  fashion,  the  accented 
vowels  corresponding  without  excep- 
tion, the  consonants  when  it  pleases 
Apollo.  This  is  what  they  call  the 
Romance,  and  in  which  Trueba  has 
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endeavored  to  improve  the  ta9te  of  the 
people  by  a  genuine  poetic  feeling, 
and  perfection  in  the  structure  of  the 
verse. 

But  our  Biscayan  thought  a  poet's 
life  incomplete  without  the  sympathy 
which  only  a  loving  and  intelligent 
wife  can  afford.  So  he  incurred  the 
expense  of  a  household,  as  well  as  gave 
support  to  his  aged  parents.  Along 
with  laboring  at  the  public  press  and 
writing  and  publishing  Los  Canta- 
res,  he  found  time  to  compose  his 
Rose-colored  Tales,  all  concerned  with 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  country  in 
which  his  boyhood  was  passed,  and  all 
seen  through  that  softly  colored  magic 
medium  through  which  mature  age 
loves  to  look  back  to  the  period  of 
careless  hopeful  youth.  These  stories 
are  called  The  Resurrection  of  the 
fcjoul,  The  Stepmother,  From  our 
Country  to  Heaven,  The  Judas  of 
the  House,  and  Juan  Palamo.  All 
end  happily,  all  are  imbued  with  the 
purest  morality,  and  breathe  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  live  the  best  feelings 
of  our  nature. 

While  writing  the  dedication  of 
them  to  his  wife,  he  was  enlivened  by 
the  anticipation  of  a  visit  they  would 
shortly  make  to  his  natal  village. 

"  While  I  write  this,  the  most  cherished 
wish  of  my  life  is  about  to  be  gratified.  Be- 
fore the  July  sun  withers  up  the  flowers,  the 
breezes  and  the  flowers  of  my  native  hills 
hhall  cool  our  foreheads,  and  perfume  our 
hair.  The  venerable  man  who  honors  him- 
self and  thee  in  calling  thee  his  daughter,  is 
now  going  from  house  to  house  in  the  village, 
and  telling  the  companions  of  my  boyhood, 
while  tears  of  joy  bud  their  way  down  his 
cheek,  4  My  children  are  coming ;  my  son  is 
about  revisiting  his  native  valleys  as  lovingly 
as  he  bade  them  adieu  twenty  years  ago.* 

"And  our  father  and  our  brothers  arc 
thinking  on  us  every  moment,  and  doing  all 
in  their  humble  means  to  beautify  and  cheer 
the  apartments  destined  for  us.  Every  time 
they  come  to  the  windows,  they  expeet  to 
see  my  form  on  the  hillock  where  they  caught 
the  last  sight  of  me  seventeen  years  ago." 

Alas !  what  disappointments  wait 
on  such  pleasant  anticipations !  Pay- 
ing a  tardy  visit  to  the  scenes  so  lov- 
ingly and  pleasurably  remembered,  the 
careworn  elderly  man  finds  dear  old 


houses  levelled ;  new,  raw  ones  reared 
on  their  site ;  old  paths  and  ways  de- 
serted, and  new  roads  laid  down ;  new 
and  uninteresting  topics  filling  up  con- 
versation, the  once  fresh  and  fair  ro- 
mantic boys  and  girls  now  common- 
place husbands  and  wives,  except  such 
as  have  been  removed  by  death  or 
change  of  residence.  His  former  com- 
rades, youths  and  maids  once  buoyant 
with  bright  hopes,  are  now  gray-haired 
and  wrinkled,  or  distressed,  or  depart- 
ed, and  of  the  revered  and  loved  old 
people  of  long  ago  not  one  has  been 
left  to  bid  him  welcome.  There  are 
now  no  ties  to  detain  him  in  his  long 
regretted  native  place ;  he  hastens 
back  to  his  ordinary  colorless  occupa- 
tion and  cares,  rendered  agreeable  or 
tolerable  by  habit,  and  wishes  he  had 
not  gone  on  that  sorrowful  journey. 

In  the  greater  part  of  these  tales 
figures  the  Indian,  that  is,  one  who  has 
spent  some  time  in  Mexico  or  the 
West  Indies,  and  returns  to  cheer  or 
disturb  the  former  companions  of  his 
early  life.  The  narratives  are  made 
up  of  simple  village  annals,  loves  and 
jealousies,  injustices  and  their  punish- 
ments, generous  deeds  and  their  re- 
compenses, constancy  sharply  tried  and 
victorious,  unions  at  the  threshing 
floors,  Sunday  morning  devotions,  Sun- 
day evening  recreations,  troubles  of 
good  housewives  with  their  play-lov- 
ing little  boys,  and  all  the  worries  and 
comforts  and  joys  and  griefs  that  at- 
tend on  the  lives  of  those  whose  lot  is 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  the  cure  always 
filling  the  office  of  the  good  fairy  in 
household  tales. 

SATIRE :  DON  J08E  GONZALEZ  DE  TEJADA. 

Don  Jose  Gonzalez  de  Tejada  may 
be  taken  as  the  representative  man( 
of  the  living  Spanish  satirists.  Few 
looking  on  the  steady,  easy  going,  fat, 
and  florid  young  man  with  good-nature 
playing  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
would  suspect  the  keen  spirit  of  satire 
which  inspires  his  verses.  Making 
use  of  the  romance  form  before  ex- 
plained, he  celebrated  in  the  public 
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papers  the  late  triumphs  of  his  country 
over  the  Moors,  and  these  verses  were 
in  every  one's  month.   In  his  satires 
he  never  condescends  to  personalities. 
He  lashes  selfishness,  rage  for  wealth, 
world] mesa,  lack  of  %  patriotism,  etc 
He  calls  his  collection  "Anacreontic 
Poems  of  the  latest  Fashion/'  bat  they 
hare  nothing  of  the  genuine  Anacre- 
ontics but  the  form.    The  classic  stu- 
dent, or  even  the  reader  of  Moore's 
translation,  recollects  the  bibulous  old 
poet's  direction  to  the  painter  about 
his  mistress's  portrait.    Here  is  the 
Spanish  equivalent : 

44  Figure  to  rae,  0  photographer  of  my  soul ! 
tbe  beauty  who  holds  me  in  thrall. 

u  As  to  countenance,  let  her  be  dark  or 
fair,  to  me  it's  all  the  same. 

"  But  let  sparkling  diamonds  give  lustre  to 
her  tresses,  and  two  golden  lamps  hang  from 
ber  ears. 

M  Let  her  neck  be  dark,  or  possess  the 
whiteness  of  alabaster,  but  for  decency's  sake 
cover  it  with  pearls  or  sapphires. 

u  Let  her  graceful  form  be  shrouded  with 
rich  Yaluable  stuns.  A  rich  binding  always 
enhances  the  Talue  of  books. 

"  While  she  rolls  along  in  her  cateche  my 
attention  is  occupied  with  her  rich  liveries 
and  the  cost  of  the  equipage. 

44  Happy  he  who,  prancing  along  by  the  car- 
riage, or  seated  by  her  side,  cigar  in  mouth, 
can  exclaim,  1  All  that  surrounds  me  is 
mine!' 

u  Faint  ber  for  me  in  ball  costume,  at  the 
raasi,  or  the  retiro%  ever  richly  dressed,  ever 
surrounded  by  opulent  charms. 

u  But  alas !  her  greatest  charms  you  cannot 
see  to  portray — her  father's  crowns  I  On 
these  is  my  heart  fixed." 

Don  Jose  is  somewhat  old  fashion- 
ed in  his  notions.  He  does  not  attrib- 
ute all  the  qualities  of  an  overruling 
Providence  to  the  mere  progress  of 
science  and  the  additions  to  our  cor- 
poral conveniences.  Here  is  his  vision 
of  the  origin  of  printing : 

u  Turning  tbe  earth  into  a  sponge  with  his 
tears,  man  presented  himself  all  dreepiug  at 
tbe  throne  of  Jupiter. 

M  And  cried,  4  Good  evening,  0  powerful 
fed,  maker  of  stars,  of  worlds,  and  of  domes- 
tic fowl! 

w  4  Thou  createdst  us  one  day  from  nothing 
mixed  with  a  little  raud ;  thou  hast  bestowed 
on  us  genius  enveloped  in  a  soft  covering  of 
flesh. 

44 'The  world  is  a  cage,  and  each  of  us  a 
vol  v.  3 


parrot  climbing  and  balancing  himself  over 

his  neighbor's  head. 

"'Thou  hast  bestowed  us  ears  which  to 
the  deaf  are  a  mere  ornament,  and  a  tongue, 
best  gift  of  all 

" 4  Placed  between  the  teeth  she  gives 
them  to  understand  that  unless  she  lies,  they 
can  have  nothing  to  chew. 

" '  But  alas !  in  our  time  she  is  incapable  to 
express  all  that  the  fruitful  brain  conceives 
and  brings  forth. 

"  4  Lengthen  it  then  the  third  of  a  perch,  or, 
give  it  for  aid  an  additional  organ. 

44 4  Juppy  made  a  grimace,  and  the  affright- 
ed hills  sunk,  and  the  poles  trembled. 

44 4  Well,'  said  the  deity,  always  prodigal 
of  gifts, '  I  shall  convert  into  tongues  sundry 
vile  things  of  this  lower  world. 

44  *  Of  old  shirts,  of  disgusting  rags,  I  shall 
make  gay  clothes  for  the  press,  flesh  and 
blood  for  the  daily  paper. 

44  4  In  the  feathered  garb  of  tbe  goose  are* 
cannons  sufficient  to  win  treasures.  -  - 

44  4  Let  your  arms  cease  to  brandish  the  war- 
like steel,  and  turn  inert  and  fat  bodies  of . 
men  into  sieves.  I 

44  4  Iron  fashioned  into  slender  tongues 
which  sing  along  the  paper,  shall  there  en-  - 
grave  the  conceptions  of  genius. 

44  4  And  in  order  that  you  may  attain  the 
steepest  summits,  I  shall  furnish  your  heads 
with  pride  and  envy  in  abundance. 

44  4  Advance,  throw  shame  behind,  flatter 
the  proud,  copy,  deride,  calumniate,  and  be 
sure  to  burn  incense  in  your  own  honor. 

44  4  1  have  spoken.'  And  he  added,  rubbing 
his  chin,  4  Henceforth  you  are  a  man ;  hith- 
erto you  were  but  an  ape.1 " 

HISTORY  :  DON  ANTONIO  CAVANILLES. 

Don  Antonio  Ca vanities,  an  advo- 
cate and  member  of  the  Academy,  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  yet  un- 
finished history  of  Spain,  an  interest- 
ing narrative,  evincing  the  most  patient 
research,  and  attractive  from  the  ad- 
juncts of  customs  and  phases  of  the 
different  eras,  and  personal  traits  of 
the  historical  personages.  Don  Mo- 
desto Lafuente  is  engaged  on  another 
history  of  the  same  country.  Don 
Antonio  belongs  to  the  school  of  Livy 
and  Herodotus,  Don  Modesto  writes 
in  the  spirit  and  with  the  pen  of  a 
Manchester  radical. 

THE  DRAMA:  DON  ADELARDO  LOPEZ  DS 
AYALA. 

Zealous  as  the  first  historian  for  the 
preservation  of  the  heroic  and  unsel- 
fish character  of  the  genuine  Hidalgo, 
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Don  Adelardo  Lopez  de  Ayala  writes 
his  drama  of  w  So  Much  per  Cent,"  in 
which  he  excites  unmeasured  contempt 
for  the  greed  of  gold,  and  the  rage  of 
speculation,  whose  visit  to  the  old  soil 
of  chivalry  the  author  deprecates  with 
all  his  might. 

Don  Gaspar  Bono  Serrano,  a 
brave  and  devout  military  chaplain, 
once  attending  the  wounded  in  Don 
Carlos's  camp,  and  an  Arragonese  by 
birth,  has  given  the  lie  to  the  public 
impression  that  no  poet  is  bora  outside 
of  Castile  and  Andalucia. 

While  it  must  be  owned  with  regret 
that  pestilent  French  novels  have 
found  their  way  in  abundance  across 
the  Pyrenees,  the  native  literature  of 
Spain,  with  scarce  an  exception,  main- 
tains its  ancient  prestige  for  Christian 
morality.  Lone  may  the  word  con- 
tinue to  be  said  1 


Want  of  space  prevents  any  notice 
of  the  feuiUeton  and  the  drama  of 
Spain  at  the  present  day,  and  other 
literary  topics  interesting  the  Spanish 
capital.  An  instance  of  the  interest 
taken  in  sound # fictional  literature  in 
high  quarters  is  furnished  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  complete  collected  nov- 
els of  Fernan  Caballero,  and  of  An- 
tonio Trueba  at  the  expense  of  the 
Queen.  Meanwhile  Fernan,  or  rather 
Dofia  Caecilia,  (nee)  de  Faber,  dwells 
in  the  Royal  Alcazar  of  Seville  in 
apartments  granted  by  her  queen,  em- 
ploys herself  writing  an  educational 
work  for  the  junior  portion  of  the  roy- 
al family,  and  enjoys  an  extensive 
view  from  her  windows  over  the  old 
Moorish  buildings,  the  Guadalquiver, 
and  the  charming  Andalucian  land- 
scape through  which  it  winds. 
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CHAPTER  XXVTII. 

With  a  woman's  tact,  Adelaide  set 
to  work  to  provide  some  powerful  at- 
traction for  her  father;  and  luckily 
the  proposed  formation  of  a  scientific 
society  brought  many  men  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking  to  town  just  then :  and 
-among  them  Mr.  Spence,  and  a  lord 
•r  two  of  "  promotion  of  knowledge"  ce- 
lebrity. Having  managed  thoroughly 
to  interest  her  father  in  this  society, 
Adelaide  told  him  that  sea-air  would 
benefit  Hester's  health,  that  she  intend- 
ed to  go  with  her  for  a  few  weeks  to 
try  it,  that  meantime  Mr.  Spence 
would  keep  him  company  in  the 
house,  which  Lucy  Fairfield  would 
take  charge  of.  To  this  Mr.  Godfrey, 
though  somewhat  taken  by  surprise,  as- 
sented :  he  had  already,  at  Adelaide's 
request,  invited  Mr.  Spence  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  with  him ;  but  that  gen- 


tleman was  not  exactly  well  pleased 
to  find  on  his  arrival  that  the  ladies 
were  already  preparing  for  departure. 
He  had  intended  to  win  a  bride  during 
his  visit,  thinking  that  even  if  Hester 
proved  obdurate,  he  might  have  a 
chance  with  the  fair  young  widow. 
But  the  carriage  was  already  at  the 
door.  "  I  shall  send  the  carriage  back, 
father,  in  a  day  or  two,"  said  Adelaide. 
"  I  do  not  care  to  have  my  horses  at  a 
livery  stable ;  Hester  and  I  are  going 
to  rusticate,  ride  donkeys,  climb  hills, 
and  throw  pebbles  into  the  sea:  we 
take  only  Norah  with  us,  and  you  will 
have  to  see  that  the  carriage  horses 
are  duly  exercised  every  day."  She 
waved  her  band  in  adieu,  giving  no 
time  for  reply.  The  gentlemen  could 
only  bow  their  assent.  Mr.  Godfrey 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  Adelaide's 
imperious  temperament  to  think  of  dis- 
puting her  commands ;  he  had  long 
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learned  to  respect  even  her  eccen- 


to  the  outer  court,  when  their  atten* 


tricities.   Was  she  not  m  duchess  1  tion  was  attracted  by  loud  sobs  front 

The  journey  went  on  well  enough  a  little  boy  and  girl,  who  stood  weep- 

the  first  day,  but  on  the  second,  Ade-  ing  as  if  their  hearts  would  break.  The 

hide  surprised  her  retinue  by  sending  abbe  was  speaking  to  the  woman  with 

tbem  hack  with  the  carriage,  telling  whom  they  came ;  he  then  turned  to 

them  she  would  proceed  onward  with  the  children,  and  patting  them  on  the 

t  hired  vehicle.   The  coachman  and  heads,  said  tenderly:  "I  will  come  di- 

fbotman  looked  as  if  they  would  like  rectly,  my  poor  children,*   He  turned 

to  remonstrate,  but  it  had  been  proved  hastily  away  without  perceiving  his  vis- 

to  be  somewhat  dangerous  to  argue  itors.    Adelaide  took  the  boy's  hand 

with  this  very  positive  lady,  accus-  kindly.  "What  is  the  matter  f  she  ask- 

toed  to  obey  no  will  except  her  own.  ed.  The  boy  could  not  speak  for  weep* 

They  submitted  in  silence,  therefore,  ing,  but  the  woman  answered :  "  His 

though  much  against  their  inclination,  mother,  my  lady,  poor  Biddy,  share,  she 

•Now,"  said  Adelaide,  when  they  had  has  fallen  from  her  seat,  on  to  the  stone 

departed,  u  we  can  enjoy  the  luxury  pavement,  while  she  was  claning  the 

sf  being  ourselves,  unencumbered  by  windows  of  a  large  house  in  Queen 

lite  and  trappings.    Hester,  do  yon  street,  and  they  say  she  must  die." 

think  you  can  teach  Norah  to  call  me  Adelaide  whispered,  "  take  me  to 

plain  'ma'am,9 for  a  little  while,  till  we  your  mother;"  the  boy  looked  at  the 

return  borne  1    I  am  again  Adelaide  woman ;  "  aye,"  said  she,  u  do  you  and 

Godfrey,  that  name  will  tell  nothing  Sissy  go  home  with  the  ladies,  I  will 

tod  will  enable  us  to  act  as  we  like,  wait  to  show  his  reverence  the  way." 

©observed  by  any/'  Led  by  Adelaide  and  Hester,  the  girl 

It  was  not  found  difficult  to  initiate  and  boy  threaded  back  the  way  to  their 

Norah  into  the  idea  that  the  great  wretched  home,  and  entered  it  some 

duchess  wanted  to  lay  aside  her  dig-  time  before  the  priest  arrived.  In 

aity  for  a  while,  for  the  truth  was  one  of  those  dreary  places  of  large 

Norab's  difficulty  had  ever  been  to  cities  called  a  "blind  alley" — where  the 

jet  herself  to  say  u  your  grace,"  on  re-  houses  nearly  meet  in  the  upper  stories, 

qnishe  occasions.    These  prelimina-  and  where  the  sunshine  of  heaven  is 

ries  settled,  the  ladies  proceeded  on  excluded ;  surrounded  by  bad  smells, 

their  journey,  took  ready  furnished  and  the  very  atmosphere  of  which 

Wgings  in  H  ,  and  prepared  to  makes  us  shrink  and  shudder  as  we 

lead  the  quiet  life  of  the  middle  classes  enter  the  damp  and  dirty  houses, 

of  society  when  out  on  a  w  bathing  for  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  for  the 

health"  excursion.  most  part  very  dirty  also — here  in  a 

The  location  of  the  Catholic  chapel  cellar,  darker  even  than  its  neighbors, 

*as  soon  examined,  the  priest's  house  lay  a  poor  widow  with  four  children 

communicating  with  it.    In  neat  straw  weeping  arouud  her.     The  woman 

bonnets  trimmed  with  white,  and  plain  was  barely  sensible ;  her  brain  and 

■nslin  dresses,  Adelaide  and  Hester  spine  were  injured ;  the  doctor  had 

wasted  at  the  daily  mass.   Iu  the  said  she  could  not  live  till  night ;  two 

priest  they  recognized  at  once  the  Abb6  women,  neighbors,  were  with  her  try- 

*artigni,  and  in  the  noble-featured  ing  u  to  get  sense  ont  of  her,"  as  they 

jouth  who  knelt  by  his  side  Adelaide  said.    It  was  the  first  time  the  sisters 

traced  the   likeness,  now  first  be-  had  ever  witnessed  such  a  scene.  The 

coming  dear  to  her,  of  her  late  hus-  very  walls  were  covered  with  dirt ;  the 

hand.  A  day  or  two  elapsed  ere  she  floor  was  partly  brick,  and  where  these 

wold  summon  courage  to  call  at  the  were  broken  away,  the  foot  slipped  into 

house.   At  length  the  moment  arrived  holes  of  the  bare  earth  ;  the  windows 

for  the  looked-for  visit ;  the  sisters  were  so  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs 

bad,  however,  scarcely  gained  entrance  it  was  difficult  to  find  out  what  they 
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were  made  of.  On  a  low  pallet,  on 
a  dirty  stcaw-bed,  with  no  blankets, 
no  sheets,  naught  save  one  dirty  cov- 
erlet, lay  a  figure  with  long,  dark,  lank 
hair,  almost  covering  her  face  and  per- 
son. Adelaide  approached,  but  the 
woman  heeded  her  not ;  her  large 
dark  eyes  were  set :  she  moaned  from 
time  to  time,  but  spoke  not  "  Where 
do  you  feel  painl"  kindly  inquired 
the  lady.  "  Oh !  bless  you,  my  lady, 
she  cannot  spake,"  said  one  of  the 
women.  "  The  Lord  be  praised,  here 
comes  his  reverence/'  said  the  other. 
u  May  the  sweet  Jesus  lend  her  her 
*  tenses  a  few  minutes,  to  let  her  spake 
to  the  priest !"  The  abbe"  entered ;  he 
looked  very  grave;  he  sat  down  on 
the  bed  (there  was  no  other  seat  in 
the  room)  to  examine  the  pulse  and 
breathing  of  the  patient  He  spoke 
to  her.  She  answered  not  "Try 
to  rouse  her,"  he  said  to  the  women. 
They  called  to  her :  "  Biddy,  dear, 
Share  here's  his  reverence.  Biddy  ,won't 
you  spake  to  the  priest  ?"  She  con- 
tinued unconscious.  "Have  you  a 
smelling-bottle  V  he  said  to  Adelaide. 
44  We  must  bring  her  to  consciousness, 
I  wish  I  had  some  eau~de  Cologne." 
"I  will  fetch  you  some,"  said  Ade- 
laide. 

The  sisters  went  out  and  purchased 
the  eau-de-  Cologne,  also  bread  and  re- 
freshments for  the  children  ;  and  then 
in  that  damp,  unwholesome  den,  the 
duchess  watched  long  hours  by  the  side 
of  the  unfortunate  woman.  She  was 
unattended  too,  ibr  Hester  had  grown 
faint,  and  Adelaide  had  insisted  on  her 
going  home,  and  the  abbe  had  left  for 
a  while.  At  length  consciousness  re- 
turned, and  the  poor  mother  opened 
her  eyes  again.  The  priest  was  im- 
mediately sent  for,  as  he  had  desired 
to  be,  and  the  first  words  she  whispered 
betrayed  a  consciousness  of  Ins  pres- 
ence, for  they  were :  "  Bring  me  my 
God !  O  my  sweet  Jesus,  come!" 
The  room  was  cleared  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Biddy  had  been  a  faithful 
member  of  the  church — she  was  a 
monthly  communicant,  and  the  last 
sacraments  brought  unspeakable  con* 
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solation  to  her.  She  had  remained 
silent  and  in  prayer  for  some  time.  A 
change  came  over  her,  and  she  motioned 
the  father  to  come  near  to  her.  "  X 
am  dying,  father,  and  but  for  one 
thought  it  were  sweet  to  die.  My 
children — oh!  my  children!  I  have 
struggled— father,  you  know'  I  have 
struggled  to  keep  them  in  the  true 
faith,  to  make  them  love  Jesus  and 
Mary ;  and  now,  must  they  go  to  the 
scoffers  ?  must  they  hear  their  faith 
laughed  at?  O  my  God!  O  my 
Jesus!  have  pity  on  my  children! 
Mary,  my  mother,  send  a  mother  to 
my  children.  Let  me  come  to  thee  in 
love  and  not  in  fear.  O  mother  of 
God,  pity  my  children  V  Agony  caused 
the  drops  to  stand  on  the  poor  woman's 
brow  ;  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks  ; 
her  hands  were  clasped  convulsively 
together;  it  was  as  though  the  soul 
were  anxious  to  depart,  hut  delayed  in 
order  to  plead  with  heaven  ia  favor 
of  the  dear  little  ones  it  left  behind. 
There  was  a  solemn  pause  within  that 
dreary  chamber.  The  dim  candle 
seemed  to  take  a  bright  unearthly  light 
The  spirits  of  all  were  hushed  in  awe. 
Surely  angels  were  hovering  near, 
whispering  to  the  mother  that  her 
prayer  was  heard,  for  a  smile  broken 
over  the  features,  the  hands  unclenched 
themselves,  peace  overshadowed  the 
room  ;  and  then,  as  if  moved  by  a  pow- 
er she  could  not  withstand,  Adelaide 
came  forward  and  knelt  down  in  so- 
lemnity by  the  dying  woman's  side. 
Taking  within  her  own  that  now  almost 
lifeless  hand,  she  said: 44 1  promise  you, 
my  sister,  before  God  and  this  holy 
priest,  that  I  will  take  care  of  your 
children  while  I  live,  and  that  they 
shall  be  carefully  brought  up  in  tl}e 
holy  Catholic  Faith."  The  woman's 
eyes  were  no  longer  sensible  to  sight 
but  her  spirit  heard  the  promise.  "  I 
thank  thee,  O  my  God !"  she  uttered. 
Shortly  after  a  ray  of  indescribable 
rapture  lighted  up  her  features, 
"  Jesus,  Mary,  I  come !"  she  said ;  and 
the  soul  had  flown  to  its  home  in  the 
bright,  bright  realms  of  everlasting 
bliss.      *       *       *       *  • 
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«  This  must  sot  be  a  pauper's  (one* 
raV  Mid  Adelaide,  as  she  rose  from 
her  knees.  *  Father,  I  am  a  stranger 
awe ;  will  you  appoint  some  one  to  see 
to  it  Y*  She  placed  her  purse  in  his 
hand  as  she  spoke.  The  father  looked 
at  her.  "  Surely  I  have  seen  you  be- 
fore," he  said ;  u  your  face  is  familiar 
to  me,  bat  I  cannot  remember  where 
*e  met."  Adelaide  blushed.  "  I  will 
see  you  after  the  funeral,'9  she  said ; 
44  meanwhile,  may  I  ask  you  to  point 
out  some  woman  to  go  home  with  me, 
and  take  charge  of  these  children  ?  I 
will  pay  her  well  for  her  trouble." 
The  abbe  sent  for  a  woman ;  a  coach 
was  called,  and  Adelaide  took  the  poor 
children  to  her  lodging.  Here  they 
were  fed,  washed,  clothed  in  neat 
mourning,  and  made  ready  to  do  the 
last  sad  honors  to  their  mother's  re- 

A  large  concourse  of  Irish  neighbors 
attended  the  funeral,  though  of  course 
all  eyes  were  attracted  to  the  stranger 
ladies,  who  walked  up  the  aisle  with 
a  child  at  each  side  of  them.  The 
priest  was  eridently  moved  as  he  turned 
to  address  the  assembly ;  and  ever  and 
anon  his  eye  would  glance  to  Ade- 
laide, as  if  trying  in  vain  to  make  out 
who  she  was.  His  discourse  was  on 
the  history  of  poor  Bridget,  who  lay 
before  them.  It  ran  something  after 
this  fashion :  "  My  friends,  as  we  pass 
through  life,  and  the  actions  and 
thoughts  of  real  human  beings  come 
under  our  notice,  one  reflection  seems 
to  strike  us  more  forcibly  than  aU  the 
rest ;  it  is  this :  mat  the  real  heroism 
of  the  earth  is  often  overlooked,  not 
only  by  the  world  at  large,  but  also  by 
die  actors  themselves.  The  greatest 
acts  of  virtue  are  performed  by  those 
who  sure  unconscious  of  their  greatness 
— the  greatest  works  done  in  this  mis- 
erable world  are  done  by  those  who 
sever  dream  that  they  are  heroines  at 
aft.  A  lady  is  thought  wondronsly 
condescending  if,  from  charity,  she  sit 
for  a  few  boors  in  an  atmosphere  which 
the  poor  one  she  is  tending  endures  al- 
ways. She  is  deemed  charitable  if,  from 
her  abundance,  she  bestows  alms  on 


the  naked  and  starving.  Now,  aB  this 
is  vfett,  very  well ;  I  would  encourage 
such  efforts  to  the  utmost ;  the/  bring 
a  blessing  both  to  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver :  but  for  heroism,  it  is  oftenest 
with  the  sufferer.  I  will  relate  to  you 
a  history  with  which  I  have  only  been 
made  acquainted  within  these  few 
hours.  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of  a 
friend  who  arrived  from  Ireland  two 
days  ago,  in  search  of  her  who  now 
lies  before  us.  Bridget  Norton  was 
the  daughter  of  an  Irish  fanner,  who 
was  somewhat  better  off  than  the  ma- 
jority ;  the  farm-house  was  well  kept ; 
the  dairy  was  a  picture  of  neatness. 
Everything  around  the  place  was  so  fix- 
ed that  they  added  to  the  completeness 
of  the  landscape.  '  Bridget  was  a  fine 
handsome  girl,  sought  after  by  many, 
and  unfortunately  among  her  suitors 
was  one  base  enough  to  vow  revenge 
for  the  preference  she  gave  to  the  man 
Bhe  married.  Bad  times  came ;  the 
rejected  suitor  became  agent  for  the 
landlord,  and  he  perpetually  harassed 
Norton  for  cash  on  every  possible  pre^ 
tence ;  while  he  made  base  proposals 
to  the  wife,  which  were  rejected  with 
the  scorn  they  deserved,  and  the  rage 
of  the  deceiver  increased.  The  land- 
lord was  unluckily  a  proselytizer.  He 
conferred  great  gifts  to  all  who  would 
go  to  the  English  church,  but  was  re 
lentless  against  all  who  held  out. 
Young  Norton  took  sick;  when  he 
was  at  the  worst,  the  agent  found  a 
flaw  in  his  lease,  and  served  an  eject- 
ment on  the  family  at  the  very  time 
that  the  husband  was  unable  to  leave 
his  bed.  Then  his  cattle  died,  Borne 
said  by  poison,  and  his  crops  failed. 
The  man  sank  under  these  reverses, 
and  died.  The  landlord  made  many 
offers  to  Bridget  of  assistance  if  she 
would  send  her  children  to  his  school 
and  to  church,  and  the  agent  contrived 
many  species  of  persecution  to  get  her 
into  his  power.  Bridget  fled  to  Liver- 
pool, and  by  sheer  hard  work  contrived 
to  maintain  her  family  decently  for 
some  time ;  but  her  persecutor  traced' 
her,  followed  her,  blackened  her  char- 
acter, so  that  she  lost  her  employ* 
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ment.  Again  she  fled,  but  sickness 
overtook  her  ere  she  had  made  herself 
known ;  she  lost  one  of  her  children 
by  sickness  also,  and,  lastly,  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  her  little  furniture  to  buy 
bread ;  last  week  she  moved  to  the 
cellar  where  she  died.  You  know 
in  what  state  she  was  found  there. 
Yet  throughout  these  trials  her  confi- 
dence in  God  never  has  faltered ;  she 
has  for  the  last  five  years  suffered  hard- 
ship, penury,  want,  and  persecution. 
Amid  all  she  has  kept  faithful  to  God, 
forgiven  her  enemy,  and  taught  her 
children  the  catechism.  They  have 
often  wanted  food,  but  never  missed 
their  prayers ;  they  have  often  been 
clothed  in  rags,  but  never  neglected  a 
mass  of  obligation.  This,  for  one 
brought  up  as  Bridget  had  been  to  love 
neatness  and  take  pride  in  appearing 
respectable,  argues  no  small  victory 
over  human  respect.  But  the  love  of 
God  was  deeply  rooted  in  her  heart ; 
she  knew  that  exercise  elicits  virtue  ; 
she  felt  herself  at  school  to  an  all-wise 
Father,  who  appointed  for  her  the  les- 
sons best  suited  to  bring  out  that  un- 
failing trust  which  was  conspicuous  in 
her  character,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
her  many  trials,  bore  her  cheerily 
throughout  them  all.  Yes,  cheerful- 
ness was  (as  is  attested  by  all  who 
knew  her)  Bridget's  most  amiable  char- 
acteristic, and  it  proceeded  from  her 
implicit  trust  in  God.  She  had  a 
martyr's  courage  and  a  martyr's  love, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  risking  little 
to  suppose  that  even  now  she  may 
be  wearing  in  heaven  the  martyr's 
crown.  Yet  she  passed  through  the 
world  unnoticed,  and  certainly  was  not 
counted  among  its  heroines." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Immediately  after  the  funeral  Ade- 
laide called  on  the  abbe,  according  to 
her  promise.  She  was  accompanied 
by  Hester.  • 

"  Well,"  said  the  good  father  as  soon 
as  the  preliminary  compliments  had 


passed,  "  as  you  have  taken  possession 
of  four  of  my  spiritual  children,  to 
whom  I  am  in  some  sort  a  guardian, 
you  must  allow  me  to  ask  your  name 
and  state.  You  are  a  stranger  in  this 
city,  it  appears.*' 

"  I  am.  My  name  is  Adelaide :  I 
am  a  widow." 

"  And  the  name  of  your  husband  ?" 

"  My  husband  was  the  late  Duke  of 
Duriroond." 

The  father  started:  he  looked 
again.  "  That  accounts  for  my  fancy," 
he  said.  "  I  was  sure  I  had  seen  you 
before.  I  recognize  you  perfectly  now : 
but  what  can  bring  your  grace  hither, 
and  in  this  guise  ?" 

u  Father  "  said  Adelaide,  "  I  came 
to  apologize  to  you  for  my  conduct  on 
that  dreary  occasion  that  you  know  of ; 
to  beg  your  pardon  and  your  prayers." 

The  good  priest  raised  the  lady,  for 
Adelaide  had  knelt  to  him  as  she  ut- 
tered the  last  words.  **  You  have  my 
prayers,  my  child,"  he  said ; u  you  have 
long  had  them  :  it  was  his  last  request 
that  I  should  daily  pray  for  yon.  And 
as  for  pardon,  such  an  act  of  humility 
would  redeem  a  worse  offence.  Be  at 
peace,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  And  did  the  duke  really  interest 
himself  on  my  account  ?" 

"  He  did,  and  most  sincerely ;  it  was 
a  constant  topic  with  him.  He  ever 
maintained  that,  with  your  nobility  of 
character,  you  must  eventually  follow 
in  your  brother's  footsteps.  I  presume 
I  may  conclude  you  have  now  done  so." 

"Not  so,  father.  Hester  (whom 
you  probably  also  recognize)  and  my- 
self are  but  inquirers  as  yet,  and  the 
difficulty  is  that  our  inquiry  must  not 
be  suspected  just  now.  We  came  to 
request  assistance  from  your  charity  ; 
but  we  beg  you  not  to  name  us  other* 
wise  than  as  ladies  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. The  Misses  -Godfrey  will  pass 
unheeded  by,  but  if  you  address  me  as 
your  grace  again,  you  will  bring  upon 
us  the  attention  we  are  trying  to  avoid." 

44 1  will  try  to  remember  Miss  God- 
frey ;  it  will  be  a  little  difficult,  I  fear, 
but  I  need  not  tell  you  my  services 
are  at  your  disposal." 
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«  This  is  indeed  returning  good  for 
evil,*  said  Adelaide. 

"Do  not  speak  of  it ;  good  has  al- 
ready come  of  thai  to  which  you  al- 
lude, as  is  usually  the  case  if  we 
wait  long  enough.  Let  the  past  be 
past.  But  surely  I  have  seen  you  both 
at  mass;  you  have,  then,  lost  your  pre- 
judice against  the  church." 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  said  Adelaide.  "  Our 
great  regret  is  that  we  have  not  faith. 
The  system  which  you  propose  is  beau- 
tiful in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  our  tor- 
ment to  feel  that  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  poetry  or  in  art,  nay,  even  in  ethics, 
belongs  to  Catholicity,  yet  we  do  not 
belong  to  it.  A  hall  of  sculpture  rep- 
resenting the  Catholic  ideal,  as  the 
figures  of  the  duke's  pantheon  repre- 
sent the  pagan  myth,  would  form  the 
moat  sublime  elucidation  of  the  high 
triumphs  of  soul  over  self  that  could 
be  imagined.  There  is  no  act  of  he- 
roism, mental,  moral,  or  physical,  that 
would  not  find  a  representative  in 
some  authenticated  historic  personage. 
From  martyrdom  endured  to  maintain 
the  truth  of  alleged  facts,  to  voluntary 
poverty  chosen  as  the  best  preserva- 
tive of  the  disposition  to  receive  and 
maintain  truth,  there  is  a  regular 
chain  of  virtue  personified.  There  is 
a  reality  about  Catholicity  (in  books  at 
least)  which  we  find  nowhere  else." 

"Where  is  your  difficulty,  seeing 
that  you  admit  all  this  V 

"  I  can  hardly  explain  it,  yet  it  seems 
to  shape  itself  thus :  Why,  if  men  are 
so  blessed  with  a  divine  religion,  is  the 
world  so  bad  ?  History  gives  us  saints, 
sublime  ones,  who  make  our  very  souls 
thrill  with  the  recital  of  their  unselfish 
spirit,  exemplified  in  act ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  history  tells  us 
of  multitudes  of  bad  men  for  one  good 
one.  The  men  who  attempted  to  poi- 
son St  Benedict,  were  monks,  men 
who  had  renounced  all  for  Christ ;  and 
the  multitudes  were  Catholic  up  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  yet  what  fearful 
straggles  for  power,  and  indulgence 
of  luxury  in  high  places,  and  of  crime 
among  all,  high  and  low !  Most  of  the 
taints  were  reformers,  combating  with 


their  fellow-Catholics  for  virtue ;  and 
now,  are  all  Catholics  unselfish,  un- 
worldly ?" 

"It  seems,"  said  Hester,  "that  a 
very  definite  amount  of  good  has  been 
achieved  by  Christianity,  in  giving 
an  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  the  masses 
to  claim  intellectual  rights  by  the  re- 
cognition of  man's  spiritual  equality 
before  God ;  and  to  strip  off  illegiti- 
mate uses  of  power  from  the  sense  of 
justice  thus  evolved.  It  has  also  placed 
our  sex  on  a  footing  permitted  by 
no  other  religion— this  is  much,  very 
much  ;  but  here  it  seems  to  stop,  and 
these  are  but  indirect  results.  Religion 
professes  to  inculcate  higher  motives 
than  the  improvement  of  earthly  posi- 
tion, desirable  as  this  may  be.  Men 
are  now  selfish  in  their  avowed  prin- 
ciple, and  this,  I  think,  must  ultimately 
destroy  all  that  has  been  achieved. 
Self-gratification  as  a  motive,  and  the 
only  motive  recognized,  must  lead 
back  to  want  of  discipline,  and  from 
that  the  step  to  barbarism  is  easy. 
Only  under  the  Christian  dispensation 
has  labor  been  honored ;  in  all  other 
civilizations,  slaves,  captives  of  the 
sword  and  spear,  have  performed  by 
compulsion  the  work  of  tilling  the  soil 
and  so  forth  ;  and  yet  men  now  seek  to 
avoid  labor,  the  real  labor  of  produc- 
ing, as  if  they  still  thought  it  fit  for 
slaves  only ;  any  other  kind  of  occu- 
pation is  preferred,  as  more  noble.  If 
this  is  the  result  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  of  Christian  teaching,  I  own  it 
puzzles  me.  Where  are  the  direct  re- 
sults of  unselfishness  and  of  corporal 
sacrifice  for  the  attainment  of  spiritual 
good,  that  books  teach  us  to  expect  ?" 

*  These  are  very  painful  facts,"  said 
the  abbe,  "  which  distress  the  heart  of 
many  a  Catholic  priest ;  but  with  ref- 
erence to  their  influence  on  faith,  I 
think  a  little  reflection  will  explain* 
most  of  the  phenomena  without  preju- 
dice to  such  souls  as  are  earnestly 
seeking  truth.  We  must  remember 
that  there  was  a  time  when  whole  na- 
tions suddenly  assumed  the  name  of 
Christians  under  the  influence  of  the 
ruling  powers.   The  majority  of  these- 
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people  were  not  only  ignorant,  but  many 
did  not  care  to  learn  high  spiritual 
truths ;  the  conversion  was  necessarily 
partial,  even  that  which  was  genuine. 
But  because  all  divine  truth  is  positive 
and  co-relative  to  natural  truth,  some 
degree  of  enlightenment  followed  even 
in  the  natural  order;  and  worldly 
minds,  who  had  no  affinity  for  spiritual 
revelations,  laid  hold,  notwithstanding 
this,  of  the  types  that  presented  spirit- 
ual truths,  and,  finding  they  bore  an 
earthly  signification  also  (as  all  real 
enlightenment  does,  the  body  being  the 
male  for  the  soul),  they  seized  on  the 
lower  meaning,  and  hence  the  civiliza- 
tion of  that  ilk.  This  is  not  wrong, 
but  it  is  defective ;  as  far  as  it  is  moral, 
it  is  the  material  expression  of  a  spir- 
itual idea ;  but  it  does  not  touch  the 
first  step  of  the  ladder  by  which  we 
rise  to  God — it  is  the  lesser  influence 
of  a  principle  comprehending  affinities 
of  an  infinitely  higher  character." 

"  But  this  does  not  explain  the  cor- 
ruption in  high  places." 

"  Power  and  greatness  and  wealth 
do  not  confer  spirituality;  no,  nor 
does  intellect.  When  the  church  grew 
wealthy  and  powerful,  many  a  wolf 
eutered  in  sheep's  clothing  for  the  sake 
of  the  perquisites.  The  miracle  is  that 
the  church  survived  such  destructive 
influences,  not  that  she  Buffered  by 
them." 

"  And  the  more  immediate  trouble 
with  the  present  conduct  of  Catho- 
lics?" 

u  May  be  referred  to  similar  causes. 
They  inherit  their  religion  without 
giving  its  real  conditions  a  thought ; 
to  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that,  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  the  atten- 
tion of  immense  numbers  has  been  di- 
rected to  polemics  instead  of  to  the  re- 
quirements of  religion.  There  have 
been  so  many  disputes  about  which  is 
the  true  faith,  that  practically  faith  has 
been  assumed  to  mean  4  holding  a 
correct  intellectual  creed.'  Now,  with- 
out derogating,  in  the  least  degree, 
from  the  importance  of  holding  the 
right  faith,  even  in  this  light,  it  Is 
certain  that  these  controversies  have 


drawn  the  soul  from  that  more  serious 
business  to  which  a  right  intellectual 
creed  is  but  the  first  step,  though  an 
important,  a  very  important  one.  The 
object  of  religion  is,  the  union  of  the 
soul  to  the  will  of  God.  This  is  an 
individual  matter,  one  which  cannot 
be  laid  hold  of  en  masse,  but  must  be 
personally  brought  home  to  every  in- 
dividual. To  effect  this,  there  must 
be,  1.  Desire  of  good — real,  earnest, 
sincere.  2.  Prayer  for  good,  arising 
from  the  firm  conviction  that  in  God 
only  resides  all  good— from  him  only 
all  good  can  come.  3.  Co  operation  in 
act,  including  not  only  correct  moral 
action,  but  a  constant  endeavor  to  in- 
struct ourselves,  more  and  more,  in 
divine  lore,  with  an  earnest  zeal  of 
rising  continually  in  spiritual  life. 
Now,  if  you  examine  these  conditions, 
you  will  find  that  few  observe  them, 
compared  with  the  numbers  who  bear 
the  name  of  Catholics — And  the  power 
of  Catholicity  must  be  judged  of  by  its 
effect  on  those  who  observe  its  pre- 
cepts, not  by  the  multitudes  who  con- 
form by  halves,  or  by  less  than  that 
proportion,  to  its  teachings.  You  would 
not  judge  of  the  effect  of  a  medicine 
by  those  who  keep  it  in  their  houses, 
but  by  those  who  take  it.1' 

"  Are  not  those  Catholics,  then,  who 
do  not  act  up  to  their  religion  f 

**  In  as  far  as  they  neglect  their  re- 
ligion they  are  imperfect  Catholics.  It 
would,  however,  be  very  dangerous  for 
us  to  judge  how  far  their  imperfections 
arise  from  culpability  on  their  part. 
All  men  are  wounded  by  the  fall  in 
some  shape  or  other ;  some  have  this 
faculty  impaired,  some  that;  conse- 
quently there  will  be  gradations  of 
virtue  apparent  everywhere,  the  cause 
of  which  we  cannot  fathom*  and  the 
delinquencies  of  which  we  cannot  judge* 
As  regards  judgment,  all  we  have  to 
do  with  is  with  ourselves;  our  fac- 
ulties, great  or  little,  with  imperfections 
greater  or  less,  must,  as  far  as  in  us 
lies  be  devoted  to  God — be  improved 
for  him — be  exercised  in  accordance 
with  his  will  as  manifested  to  us. 
*  This  do  and  ye  shall  live.' " 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

AH  ENTKRYIBW  AND  A  LETTER. 

It  were  superfluous  to  reiterate  the 
instructions  given  by  the  good  abbe  to 
the  neophytes  under  his  guidance ; 
where  the  instructor  is  learned,  patient, 
and  gentle,  and  the  learner  docile  and 
bumble,  the  result  may  be  easily  pre- 
dicted. One  day,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  the  abbe"  said  to  Ade- 
laide :  u  If  you  are  looking  for  exam- 
ples in  Christian  life,  I  could  name  one 
firing  in  this  neighborhood,  living  so 
simple  and  beautiful  a  life,  that  those 
who  have  the  happiness  of  knowing 
ber,  half  believe  her  to  be  an  angel  in 
disguise."  ' 

44  I  think  I  know  whom  you  mean," 
said  Adelaide ;  "  already  have  I  paused 
tt  the  threshold  of  her  dwelling,  wish- 
ing to  enter,  but  hardly  knowing  wheth- 
er  I  dared." 

*  She  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  She 
has  a  better  memory  than  I ;  she  recog- 
nized you  at  church,  and  has  interest- 
ed herself  warmly  in  your  conversion." 

Thus  encouraged  Adelaide  ventured 
oo  the  visit.  The  greeting  between 
the  two  ladies  was  that  of  sisters; 
they  wept  together,  clasping  each 
other's  hand  in  silence.  We  pass  over 
the  exciting  scene.  Adelaide  was  com- 
pletely fascinated  by  all  she  saw.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  that 
glow  of  thrilling  interest  that  binds 
heart  to  heart,  and  makes  us  know 
what  real  love  is,  when  that  love  is 
founded  in  God.  Ellen  was  one  of 
those  happy  temperaments,  so  rare  on 
earth,  that  seem  formed  to  dispense 
the  sunshine  of  happiness  on  all  who 
came  under  their  influence.  Heaven 
seemed  to  have  descended  to  earth  to 
dwell  with  her,  and  in  that  heaven  she 
had  learned  to  live — out  of  herself  al- 
together. Her  life  was  passed  in  do- 
ing good,  but,  so  unconsciously  to  her- 
self was  that  good  done,  that  she 
seemed  but  to  be  following  her  own 
pleasure  all  the  time.  The  one  great 
sorrow  of  her  life  surmounted,  she 
had  resigned  herself  (no !  resignation 
would  not  express  the  depth  of  her  de- 


▼otedness);  rather  had  she  thrown  her 
whole  being  into  the  profound  abyss 
of  the  mystery  of  God,  seeking  only 
his  will,  mysterious  as  it  was  to  her. 
She  came  at  last  to  live  a9  a  child' on 
the  daily  promise,  forming  no  plans, 
asking  nothing  of  the  morrow,  but  ever 
seeking  to  pour  out  her  great  love  in 
making  others  happy.  The  poor,  the 
sick,  the  wretched,  were  her  friends, 
her  children,  the  objects  of  her  tender- 
ness, and  her  presence  was  to  them  as 
a  ray  of  sunshine  to  lighten  every  woe. 
There  are  few  Ellens  on  this  weary 
earth,  for  nature  and  grace  seemed  to 
combine  in  her  to  diffuse  their  charms. 
Those  who  knew  her  asked  themselves, 
where  was  her  share  of  the  original 
taint,  "of  that  trail  of  the  serpent 
which  is  over  us  alP  ?  Though  Ade- 
laide's senior  by  many  yeaJrs,  she  had 
so  youthful,  so  buoyant  an  expression, 
albeit  chastened  by  the  atmosphere  of 
purity  and  sanctity  in  which  she  moved, 
that  you  could  not  connect  the  idea  of 
age  with  her  frame  at  all.  Adelaide 
felt  that  she  had  obtained  a  friend,  a 
sister,  a  guide  for  the  future,  and  a 
friendship  was  quickly  cemented  be- 
tween the  two  that  ended  but  with  life. 

Meantime  the  hour  approached 
when  the  sisters  were  to  be  received 
into  the  church.  Hester  was  not  a 
little  agitated  as  she  thought  of  the  ef- 
fect that  would  be  produced  upon  her 
father:  it  was  as  much  as  Adelaide 
and  Ellen  could  do  with  their  united 
efforts  to  calm  her  fears.  Adelaide's 
firm  mind  bade  hertake*her  resolution 
according  to  her  conviction,  and  face 
the  consequences  like  a  soldier. 

44  Yes,  if  they  were  consequences  to 
myself,"  sighed  Hester;  "but  my  fu- 
ture, will  it  not  suffer  from  it  ?  Suppose 
he  should  sicken  as  my  mother  did  !" 

"Dear  Hester,**  said  Ellen, «  you 
must  leave  off  trusting  yourself,  in  this 
manner,  and  apprehending  conse- 
quences, as  if  you  had  the  control 
of  events.  Do  you  not  believe  God 
reigns  omnipotent  Y* 

44  Why,  yes,  certainly  I  do." 

44  Then  let  your  first  offering  to  him 
be  a  practical  recognition  of  that  be- 
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lief ;  trust  him  for  your  father  as  well 
as  for  yourself." 

Hester  had  had  deeds  prepared,  re- 
storing, as  best  she  might,  lhe  proper- 
ty which  had  been  appropriated  to  her 
experiments,  to  its  former  destination. 
To  her  father  during  life  was  the  in- 
come of  the  estate  assigned ;  to  her 
brother  the  reversion.  For  herself 
she  reserved  only  that  portion  which 
she  had  a  right  to  consider  as  her 
share. 

The  deeds  were  handed  to  Eugene 
for  bis  inspection  the  night  on  which 
he  arrived  at  the  abbe's  abode,  on  the 
day  previous  to  that  on  which  the 
ceremony  was  to  take  place. 

u  This  was  not  necessary/'  he  said 
to  the  abbe, 44 1  had  already  given  up 
my  right,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  re- 
sult." 

"  That  is  a  question  for  you  to  settle 
with  your  sister,  my  young  friend," 
said  the  abbe.  "The  young  lady 
has  acted  on  her  own  sense  of  what 
was  fitting  in  the  matter.  She  did  not 
consult  me,  and  if  she  had  I  should 
have  declined  interference  in  family 
matters ;  but  I  think  you  will  hurt  her 
feelings  if  you  make  objections.  Wait 
at  least  till  her  mind  is  more  composed ; 
she  is  just  now  agitated  on  her  fathers 
account :  best  let  the  first  excitement 
pass  away,  ere  you  disturb  her  mind 
again." 

The  ceremony  was  a  private  one, 
for  it  was  a  matter  yet  to  be  consider- 
ed how  to  break  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Godfrey.  After  its  performance,  the 
brother  and  sisters  were  yet  in  con- 
sultation about  the  advisability  of  set- 
ting out  at  once  for  London,  when  a 
courier  was  announced  from  the  Mar- 

?uis  de  Villeneuve,  with  a  letter  to 
Lester.  The  young  lady  glanced  over 
the  contents,  then  suddenly  rose,  and 
locked  herself  in  her  own  room.  Eu- 
gene invited  the  roan  to  wait.  But  it 
was  some  hours  ere  Hester  admitted 
even  her  sister  to  her  apartment. 
Thus  ran  the  letter : 

TO  MISS  HESTER  GODFREY. 

"Most  Honored  Lady : 
I  have  been  many  timet  at  H  •  *  * 


lately,  but  dared  not  ventured  to  see  you,  al- 
though from  some  words  which  my  friend  the 
abbe  let  fall,  I  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  ob- 
ject of  your  visit  was  the  realization  of  anti- 
cipations I  had  long  indulged  in.  I  have 
long  felt  convinced  that  a  mind  so  earnest  as 
yours  must  finally  seek  refuge  in  the  ark  of 
the  true  church.  I  dared  not  disturb  your 
retreat ;  I  dared'  not  intrude  on  the  visible 
work  of  God.  But  let  me  be  the  first  to  offer 
my  congratulations ;  let  me  now  express  the 
high  regard,  esteem,  nay,  may  I  use  a  softer 
word,  and  say  love,  with  which  I  have  long 
regarded  you. 

44  Lady,  I  will  not  speak  to  you  in  the  lan- 
guage of  passion ;  for  a  long  time  past  I  have 
had  to  keep  my  feelings  under  control,  for 
deep  as  has  been  my  admiration  of  yourself 
I  dared  not  make  you  aware  of  it  while  the 
obstacle  of  faith  stood  between  us.  A  Catho- 
lic man  seeks  in  marriage  a  help-meet  for 
him,  a  partner  in  joy,  a  soother  in  sorrow,  a 
confidant  and  co-operator  in  his  views,  a  com- 
panion and  a  friend  under  every  reverse.  To 
set  out  with  diverse  sustaining  powers  would 
mar  this  idea  in  the  outset,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  want  of  that  special  blessing  which  God 
confers  on  those  he  himself  joins  together. 

Dear  lady,  when  I  came  to  Europe  some 
few  years  ago,  it  was  with  the  special  inten- 
tion of  taking  back  a  wife.  When  my  friend 
De  Meglior  in  that  most  solemn  hour  before 
liia  death  confided  to  me  the  care  of  his 
daughter,  I  thought  the  companion  I  sought 
for  was  found ;  but  Euphrasie  soon  showed 
herself  so  visibly  the  elected  bride  of  heaven 
that  all  my  anxiety  was  quickly  directed  to 
preserving  her  from  sacrilege.  You  then 
came  before  me,  with  your  earnest  mind,  your 
indomitable  courage,  your  high  intellect  and 
intensity  of  zeal.  From  that  time  my  heart 
was  no  longer  my  own,  though  I  dared  not 
give  utterance  to  its  desires.  The  obstacle 
which  stood  between  us  is  removed,  yet  I 
dare  not  venture  into  your  presence  without 
your  sanction ;  I  should  feel  a  repulse  too 
keenly. 

44  Lady,  my  father  was  an  enthusiast  like 
yourself  He  went  to  America  in  the  hope  of 
doing  his  part  to  sanctify  the  career  of  intel- 
ligence and  of  liberty  opened  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world'e  history  for  the  laboring 
classes  as  a  body.  He  helped  to  build  churches, 
to  found  schools  in  conjunction  with  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  did  whatever  a  secu- 
lar could  do  to  guide  a  movement  which 
he  respected  and  sympathized  with,  but  one 
which  he  felt  would  be  exposed  to  great 
peril,  unless  that  divine  principle  which  is  the 
true  source  of  government  both  in  the  family 
and  in  the  state,  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  He  feared  that 4  liberty1  on  a  mere 
rationalistic  principle,  that  is,  standing  on 
purely  human  strength,  severed  from  the  di- 
vine idea  which  gave  it  being,  would,  how- 
ever beautiful  in  its  poetry,  soon  degenerate 
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into  hems* ;  soon  succumb  beneath  tfie  em- 
pire of  passion,  and  bo  led  to  tolerate  laws 
subrersive  of  true  progress.  It  was  the  aim 
of  his  life  to  inculcate  that '  Truth  is  one 
that  the  human  idea  cannot  be  disjoined  from 
the  divine  idea  without  fatal  results;  that 
real  earthly  happiness,  though  differing  in  in- 
tensity, is  the  same  in  essence  as  that  we  look 
to  enjoy  hereafter  in  heaven.  That  all  earth- 
ly intelligence,  all  earthly  beneficence  which 
seeks  permanence,  must  be  founded  on  the 
npression  of  such  inordinate  desires  as  im- 
pede and  frustrate  the  development  and  em- 
ployment of  our  higher  faculties.  For  all 
beauty,  harmony,  and  love  must  be  brought 
eat  in  accordance  with  that  law  of  the  spirit, 
which  he  has  given  us,  as  our  rule  of  action, 
we  being  children  of  the  spirit. 

"The  working  out  of  this  purpose  is  the 
kgacy  which  my  dear  father,  lately  deceased, 
has  bequeathed  unto  his  children.  To  this 
parposel  have  consecrated  myself;  and  be- 
cause I  know  your  high  power  of  intellect, 
because  I  have  witnessed  your  zeal,  your 
energy,  your  devotedness  to  good,  I  ask  you 
to  become  the  help-meet  to  carrv  out  this 
purpose. 

"In  all  ages  of  the  church,  since  the  first 
ssracle  was  performed  at  the  request  of 
Mary,  woman's  aid  has  been  in  requisition  for 
High  purposes.  The  conversion  of  every  na- 
tion of  Europe  is  associated  with  the  name 
of  a  woman,  and  woman  gives  the  tone  to  so- 
ciety in  every  Christian  land.  I  feel  then 
that  without  the  aid  thus  specially  appointed 
for  man,  my  father's  purposes  would  lose 
©ore  than  half  the  influence  necessary  to 
carry  them  out.  But  working  together,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  church,  surely  two  earn- 
est minds  might  hope  to  effect  something.  If 
we  cannot  make  an  impression  on  a  world  of 
infidelity,  it  will  yet  be  something  if  we  are 
allowed  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  Catholic 
children,  that  'Credo'  means  something 
Bore  than  an  intellectual  assent  to  a  series 
of  metaphysical  dogmas.  If  we  can  assist 
the  self-sacrificing  pastors  of  the  church  in 
rehabilitating  the  idea  of  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  the  family  and  of  the  state  which  is 
fast  vanishing  beneath  the  crude  notions  of 
haman  progress  which  sanction  so  easily  the 
dissolution  of  sacred  ties— if  we  can  throw 
whatever  influence  we  do  possess  into  the 
right  scale,  we  shall  then  have  ample  reason 
to  begin  a  rejoicing  which  shall  last  for  ever, 
lor  there  is  the  promise  that  however  gloomy 
the  appearance,  error  shall  not  ultimately  pre- 
vail, and  happy  are  they  who  here  on  earth 
shall  have  formed  the  royal  guard  of  honor 
•round  the  citadel  of  Truth,  who  shall  have 
•toed  as  sentinels  appointed  to  watch  beneath 
its  gtorious  standard,  when  the  combat  is  at 
its  mghest 

u  Dear  lady,  may  I  hope  you  will  think  this 
■a  object  worthy  of  your  ambition  f  may  I 
bopeyoa  will  regard  with  favor  one  who  has 


loved  you  so  long,  though  he  dared  mot  con- 
fess it  until  to-day  ?  • 

"One  word  from  you  will  bring  me  to  your 
feet.   May  I  hope  that  word  will  oe  spoken  ? 

Edward  de  Villkniuvk." 

"Well,"  said  Adelaide,  when  at 
length  she  gained  admission,  and  had 
taken  the  letter  from  her  sister's  un- 
resisting hand,  *  I  think  you  have  kept 
the  courier  waiting  long  enough,  and 
'tis  not  a  long  angwer  the  poor  man 
wants,  since  one  word  is  all  he  asks." 

"What  will  my  father  say,  Ade- 
laide r 

"  The  old  marquis  was  my  father's 
most  dearly  loved  friend  He  will 
accept  the  son  for  the  father's  sake ; 
the  question  is,  will  you  accept  him  ?" 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  marrying 

"  No,  but  you  admire  this  gentleman. 
Your  eyes,  your  voice  betray  you.  I 
shall  send  him  the  one  word  he  asks 
for  so  prettily." 

"You  will  do  no  Buch  thing;"* but  * 
Adelaide  had  glided  from  the  room, 
and  shortly  after  Eugene  set  forth  witlf 
the  courier  in  quest  of  his  friend,  whom 
he  finally  succeeded  in  persuading  to 
return  with  him,  without  awaiting  a 
response  to  his  missive. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  present  to 
our  readers  the  details  of  the  scenes 
that  followed  within  the  next  few 
weeks ;  we  leave  to  their  more  vivid 
imaginations  to  fancy  the  arguments 
by  which  M.  de  Yilleneuve  won  the 
consent  of  his  ideaPlady.  A  few  days 
more,  and  he  was  travelling  to  London 
with  Eugene  to  obtain  the  formal  con  • 
sent  of  Mr.  Godfrey. 

"  Is  that  the  secret  of  Hester  s  de- 
jection ?"  thought  the  father,  and  that 
thought  made  his  consent  the  readier. 

"But  how  can  you,  so  staunch  a 
member  of  the  church,  resolve  to  marry 
a  heretic  ?" 

"  Hester  is  no  heretic,"  replied  the 
marquis. 

"  Love  covers  all  faults,  I  see,"  said 
Mr.  Godfrey,  smiling.  «  Well,  settle 
that  matter  between  yourselves,  only 
you  must  put  no  constraint  on  Hester 
on  the  score  of  religion.    She  is  a 
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spoiled  child,  and  would  ill  brook  op- 
position ;  it  would  break  her  heart  if 
it  came  from  one  she  loved." 

The  arrival  of  the  carriage  which 
brought  Hester  and  the  duchess  back 
to  the  mansion,  put  an  end  to  the  col- 
loquy, and  at  the  next  consultation 
with  the  ladies  the  marquis  suggested 
that,  seeing  Mr.  Godfrey  had  already 
bud  hold  of  the  wrong  idea,  it  was  as 
well  to  let  time  undeceive  him  in  a 
natural  way.  "Your  English  law," 
said  he, "  compels  marriage  to  be  legal- 
ized by  the  English  'establishment. 
We  will  receive  the  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage privately  in  the  morning  and 
legalize  it  in  your  drawing-room  after- 
ward, before  an  English  minister.* 
After  Hester  is  once  my  wife,  Mr. 
Godfrey  will  not  take  it  to  heart  that 
she  should  follow  her  husband's  reli- 
gion, even  if  he  inquire  about  the 
matter."  And  thus  the  matter  was 
managed,  and  the  marquis  and  his 
lovety  bride  were  already  on  the  point 
of  starting  on  their  wedding  tour,  when 
A  startling  missive  from  Annie  threw 
all  the  circle  in  commotion.  Sir  PhiKp 
Conway  had  been  thrown  from  his 
horse  while  hunting,  and  had  broken 
his  neck.  But  his  wickedness  had 
outlived  him ;  he  had  left  orders  in  his 
will  that  his  wife  should  be  debarred 
access  to  his  house,  or  to  his  children, 
further  providing  that  neiher  of  those 
children  should  inherit  one  acre  of  land 
or  one  shilling  of  his  property  unless 
they  were  brought  tfp  apart  from  their 
mother.  Annie's  letter  was  dated  from 
a  hotel  near  to  her  late  husband's 
dwelling-house. 

*4 1  doubt  their  power  to  enforce  that 
will,"  said  Eugene,  as  he  handed  the 
letter  to  his  father,  after  reading  it 
aloud. 

u  And  so  do  I,"  said  Adelaide ;  "  at 
all  events,  Annie  shall  have  her  child- 
ren, property  or  no  property." 

The  marquis,  Hester,  all  the  party 
present  expressed  in  varied  tones  their 
indignation,  and  Mr.  Godfrey,  borne 
along  by  the  current  of  family  opinion, 

•  This  wu  the  case  before  the  passing  of  the  Cath- 
olic ftnaoalpatloa  MIL 


at  length  joined  in  the  resolve  to  see 
Annie  replaced  in  possession  of  the 
children  coute  qui  coute.  The  wed- 
ding trip  took  the  direction  of  Sir 
Philip's  dwelling,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  funeral  was 
over,  Adelaide,  with  that  determination 
that  marked  her  character,  drove  up 
to  the  house,  accompanied  by  the  party, 
comprising  her  father,  brother,  the 
marquis,  and  Hester.  She  demanded 
to  see  the  children.  The  dowager 
Lady  Conway  appeared  with  her 
daughter.  The  duchess  bowed,  and 
requested  to  see  the  children. 

The  lady  hemmed— hesitated — did 
not  know.  u  The  children  were  under 
the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Brookbank,' 
she  said ;  she  supposed  he  must  be 
consulted. 

The  name  seemed  to  strike  the 
marquis.  "  What  Brookbank  ?"  he 
asked. 

•*  He  was  Sir  Philir/s  agent  and 
man  of  business,  and  is  left  his  execu 
tor." 

"  Is  be  any  relative  to  the  family  at 
Estcourt  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  it  is  the  same  family ; 
they  have  moved  here." 

The  entrance  of  the  gentleman  in 
question  put  an  end  to  the  questioning, 
but  the  marquis  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon 
him. 

With  smooth,  bland  words  and  de- 
precating gestures,  Alfred  Brookbank 
proceeded  to  explain  to  the  duchess 
that  it  was  his  duty,  his  very  painful 
duty,  to  deny  her  grace's  request  at  the 
present  moment,  until  measures  had 
been  taken  to  secure  the  due  and  le- 
gal administration  of  Sir  Philip's  will 
Adelaide's  indignant  remonstrances 
were  unheeded,  and  a  very  painful 
feeling  was  pervading  the  party,  when 
suddenly  M.  de  Villeneuve  rose  and 
said :  "  Mr.  Brookbank,  may  I  beg  the 
favor  of  a  few  words  in  private  V  Al- 
fred rose,  and  led  the  way  to  another 
apartment  Half  an-bour  elapsed ;  the 
party  awaited  the  event  in  silence. 
Alfred  did  not  return,  but  the  marquis 
did,  and  with  him  entered  the  two 
children  and  their  nurse,  equipped  for 
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a  drive.  With  a  bow,  the  marquis 
addressed  the  ladies  of  the  house: 
"Mr.  Rrookbank  has  consented  to 
entrust  the  guardianship  of  these  two 
children  to  me  for  the  present.  I  have 
the  honor  to  wish  you  good  morning." 
His  wife  and  the  rest  of  the  party  rose 
sihis  signal,  and  departed,  carrying  off 
the  children  with  them. 

u  Now,'*  said  he, "  when  they  were 
once  more  together,  "  let  no  one  ask 
•  ate  bow  this  was  managed,  because  I 
bare  passed  my  word  that  so  long  as 
Lady  Conway  is  not  molested  in  her 
custody  of  these  children,  I  will  ex- 
plain nothing.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  law  will  decide  respecting  the 
property  ;  Mr.  Godfrey  will,  perhaps, 
tee  to  that.  But  I  wish  Lady  Conway 
and  her  children  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  us  ;  I 
fear  leaving  that  fellow  any  legal  pow- 
er, when  I  am  out  of  the  way  to  hold 
aim  to  the  bargain  he  made  with  me 
to-day." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  Annie,  if  you 
like  to  take  the  trip,"  said  Eugene. 

u  And  Kuphrasie  and  the  dear  nuns 
are  going,"  said  Annie  ;  "  I  am  willing 
to  travel  in  such  good  company." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AMEBIC  A. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the 
events  happened  which  we  last  pre- 
sented to  our  readers :  it  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  our 
view  now  opens,  but  the  friends  we 
greet  are  of  those  we  left  behind. 

The  scene  is  in  a  beautiful  exten- 
sive garden,  well  planted  with  trees ; 
behind,  on  an  eminence,  rises  a  large 
white  house  with  numerous  piazzas 
which  contrast  pleasingly  with  the 
green  sward  and  shrubs  before  it. 
The  slope  before  the  house  is  covered 
with  groups  of  children  weaving  gar- 
lands, for  it  is  a  holiday,  the  feasf  of 
St.  Aloysius ;  and  all  the  schools  have 
freed  their  pupils  great  and  small. 


Feeling  the  privilege  of  the  day,  the 
children  have  bounded  into  the  grounds 
of  their  patrons,  M.  and  Madame  de 
Villeneuve.  They  knew  that  a  straw- 
berry festival  was  preparing  for  them, 
and  on  their  parts  were  anxious  to  be 
busy.  Festoons  were  hung  from  pil- 
lar to  pillar.  The  large  refectory  was 
opened,  and  the  walls  garlanded ;  mer- 
ry voices  were  singing  childish  hymns 
and  songs,  and  good  humor  was  visible 
everywhere. 

The  grounds  were  very  spacious; 
far  away  might  be  seen  grown  per- 
sons in  holiday-trim ;  lads  and  lasses 
preparing  the  tables,  and  a  band  of 
music  sending  up,  every  now  and  then, 
cheery  notes  to  gladden  all  around. 

In  yonder  silent  glade  too,  half  hid 
by  the  thickness  of  the  foliage,  fin- 
gene  Godfrey  is  walking  with  his 
young  bride ;  tbey  are  not  yet  past  the 
honeymoon,  and  are  bound  tor  Eng- 
land. To-morrow  is  the  day  fixed  for 
theirdeparture,  and  the  lady-bride^for- 
merry  Elise  de  Villeneuve,  the  young- 
est and  fairest  daughter  of  the  house 
of  De  Villeneuve,  is  sentimentalising 
very  prettily  her  regrets  at  leaving, 
perhaps  for  ever,  the  paternal  mansion. 

Clotilde  de  Villeneuve,  who  has  al 
ready  entered  as  a  postulant  at  the 
convent  which  is  visible  on  that  emi- 
nence to  the  right — rising  majestically 
above  the  world  and  backed  in  the 
distance  by  the  interminable  forest; 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  that 
lovely  series  «of  lakes  which  lie  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  building 
stands — Clotilde  de  Villeneuve  has  for 
this  one  day  consented  to  break  inclos- 
ure  that  she  may  bid  good-by  to  the 
young  sister  she  brought  up  so  carefully 
since  her  mother  died. 

There  is  another  lady  there,  look- 
ing fairer  and  younger  than  when  we 
saw  her  last,  giving  directions  in  a  very 
pleasing  tone;  and  ever  and  anon 
looking  back,  a  little  anxiously  per- 
haps, to  see  what  two  young  girls 
were  doing  with  a  something  in  a 
bundle  of  white  muslin,  which  seemed 
very  animated,  and  which  the  nurses 
lire  trying  to  kill  with  kindness. 
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The  pastor  approaches,  a  fine  old 
man  with  mild  eyes,  white  hair,  and  a 
very  benevolent  aspect  All  the  little 
ones  rise  and  courtesy,  *and  Hester,  yes, 
oar  old  friend  Hester,  comes  forward 
to  greet  him  affectionately. 

44  Where  is  your  husband,  my  dear 
lady  V  asked  the  good  priest,  after  re- 
turning the  preliminary  greeting. 

44  Well,  I  hardly  know,  he  has  been 
on  the  qui  vive  all  day,  here  and  there 
and  everywhere.  I  hardly  know  where 
he  is  now.  Do  you  want  him  partic- 
ularly, father  ?    You  seem  uneasy.*' 

41  Let  us  go  in  out  of  this  hot  sun," 
said  the  pastor,  wiping  his  forehead. 

They  adjourned  to  the  parlor,  which 
opened  on  both  sides  to  a  piazza  shad- 
ed by  climbing  plants,  and  thus  prom- 
ised a  cool  retreat  Hester  handed 
the  old  gentleman  a  refreshing  drink, 
for  he  seemed  weary  and  excited.  On 
setting  down  the  glass,  he  whispered : 
u  Are  we  alone  here  ?  Is  any  one  lis- 
tening ?" 

"Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  said 
Hester,  glancing  in  all  directions.  4i  I 
see  no  one,  father,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"There  is  mischief  brewing  in  the 
city  yonder;  I  want  to  see  your  hus- 
band. For  the  last  six  weeks  there  has 
been  a  strange  man  there,  of  singu- 
lar eloquence,  fomenting  discord  about 
Catholics,  getting  up  a  no-popery  cry, 
uttering  fearful  scandals  concerning 
the  convent ;  to-night  the  people  threat- 
en to  burn  it  down." 

**  Con  this  be  true?  Who  is  your  in- 
formant ?" 

44  My  man  Walter. %  It  seems  he 
knew  the  stranger  in  England." 

44 1  know  Edward  has  been  annoy- 
ed with  reports  of  some  plots,  but  he 
thought  as  little  about  it  as  he  could ; 
he  never  harmed  any  body,  and  can- 
not imagine  any  body  would  harm 
him." 

44  This  is  a  religions  or  rather  a  fanat- 
ical plot.  What  the  purpose  is,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover.  The  designer 
means  something  dark,  you  may  be 
sure,  the  multitude  are  but  his  tools. 
He  has  used  all  the  plea  he  could  find ; 
have  not  your  committees  refused 


many  applications   to  receive  pu- 
pils?" 

44  Yes,  Edward  acts  on  his  father's 
plan,  and  he  says  the  old  marquis  al- 
ways insisted  that  a  child  was  more 
formed  by  his  companions  than  by  his 
teachers  ;  that  one  dissipated  worldly 
companion  would  contaminate  a  school. 
It  seems  he  loved  real  children,  and 
bated  the  little  bits  of  affectation,  aping 
men  and  women,  which  we  now  so 
often  see ;  so  Edward  will  positively  # 
not  have  a  child  in  the  schools  unless 
he  knows  the  home  influence  they  are 
under.  In  fact,  our  schools  are  not 
only  exclusively  Catholic,  those  we 
call  normal  schools  are  open  only  to 
picked  Catholics.  Edward  wants  them 
to  turn  out  good  and  efficient  teachers 
of  practical  Catholicity,  and  before  he 
receives  a  pupil  he  not  only  exacts 
certain  promises  from  the  children, 
but  from  the  parents  also,  as  to  the 
influence  they  will  exercise  from  a 
distance.  As  long  as  they  attend  his 
schools  they  are  under  certain  restric- 
tions, at  home  as  well  as  abroad." 

44  All  this  is  good  for  the  children, 
but  it  has  made  enemies.  Those  out  of 
the  pale  pretend  something  must  be 
wrong  in  so  exclusive  a  system ;  they 
are  jealous  of  advantages  from  which 
their  children  are  excluded." 

44  But  a  great  deal  of  the  influence 
exerted  is  purely  religious ;  how  can 
we  bring  that  influence  to  bear  on 
such  as  are  not  Catholics,  or  who  are 
worldly  Catholics,  who  come  merely 
for  secular  advantages  ?" 

4i  I  am  not  saying  you  are  not  right ; 
I  only  say  you  have  made  enemies." 

44 1  believe  my  husband  would  rather 
give  up  the  schools  than  compromise 
his  principles.  He  has  been  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  management 
of  some  Catholic  schools  in  which 
all  parties  were  admitted:  the  rule 
was  to  all  alike,  it  was  difficult  to  make 
a  distinction.  Children,  non-Catholics, 
were  admitted  to  religious  societies, 
services,  and  processions.  He  has  a 
very  firm  conviction  that  the  result 
was  that  they  were  led  to  believe  that 
assisting  with  due  outward  decorum, 
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without  the  internal  feeling  of  rever- 
ence, was  all  that  Catholicity  requir- 
ed; while  the  Catholics  themselves, 
teehig  others  without  faith  were  thus 
admitted,  naturally  ceased  to  regard 
frith  as  so  essential  a  matter  as  the 
sermons  heard  in  church  proclaim  it 
to  be,  and  became  liberal  Catholics 
when  they  retained  their  faith  at  all 
My  husband  knows  he  is  called  bigot- 
ed, but  I  do  not  think  it  has  changed 
his  feeling.  He  thinks  the  Catholic 
school  a  sacred  place;  and  the  soul 
of  a  little  baptized  child  a  thing  to  be 
guarded  with  reverential  awe." 

*  Yes,  I  know  De  Villeneuve's  rev- 
erence: he  should  have  lived  in  the 
times  when  the  catechumens  were 
driven  out  of  the  church  before  the 
sacred  mysteries  could  be  perform  ed." 

"Indeed,  father,  I  have  seen  his 
whole  frame  quiver  with  terror  when 
any  one,  Catholic  or  non- Catholic,  be- 
haved irreverently  in  the  presence  of 
the  blessed  sacrament.  He  maintains 
that  the  worldliness  of  the  age  springs  . 
from  the  want  of  this  reverence." 

tt  He  may  be  right,  but  meantime 
we  must  provide  for  the  present  safety. 
Your  brother  is  not  gone  V* 

"No,  he  starts  to-morrow.  I  will 
send  for  him  to  come  and  see  you." 

M.  de  Villeneuve  was  not  to  be 
found,  for  the  very  cause  that  brought 
the  priest  to  his  dwelling.  He  was  in 
earnest  conference  with  the  priest's 
man  Walter  on  the  subject  of  the 
projected  attack.  u  Are  you  sure  it 
was  your  brother  that  you  saw  ?w 

*  Quite  sure,  sir." 

u  You  did  not  let  him  see  you  T* 
w  I  did  not ;  I  was  very  careful  on 
that  point." 

*  And  you  are  sure  they  fixed  to- 
night?" 

"  Quite  sure,  but  if  disappointed  to- 
night they  will  try  some  other  night." 

"  Did  you  hear  of  any  one  person 
marked  out  for  any  special  object." 

u  There  will  be  an  attempt  made  to 
carry  off  Lady  Conway  and  her  child- 
ren." 

u  I  suspected  as  much.  Well,  we  must 
be  prepared ;  I  will  row  Lady  Conway . 


across  the  lake,  and  you  can  drive  her 
up  the  country  to  neighbor  Friendly^ 
house,  without  any  one  suspecting  the 
matter.  Be  silent  and  cautious,  I  will 
prepare  watches  secretly.  You  get 
home  as  quickly  as  you  can  from  the 
drive." 

"I  will,  sir." 

The  fete  passed  off  withouf  any 
alarm:  no  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  an  attack  was  expected.  The  « 
nuns  one  by  one  left  the  convent,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  object  aimed 
at  by  the  attack,  and  let  the  watchers 
guard  the  dwelling,  while  they  took 
refuge  at  M.  de  Villeneuve's  mansion. 
They  dared  not  alarm  the  inmates  of 
the  school-house,  which  they  thought 
was  left  out  of  the  plot,  lest  their  plan 
of  safety  should  be  frustrated.  But 
an  armed  band  watched  over  its  safety 
in  the  hovels,  and  wherever  they  could 
be  stationed  unseen. 

It  was  a  dreary  watch,  though  a 
lovely  night;  the  round,  full  moon 
threw  its  splendid  light  over  hill  and 
and  valley,  lake  and  forest  glades.  • 
Not  a  sound  was  heard.  The  watch* 
ers  did  not  trust  themselves  to  speak, 
lest  they  should  give  the  alarm  out- 
side. Eleven,  twelve,  one,  two; 
shall  we  wait  longer  ?  Yes,  there  is 
a  sound  outside;  the  outhouses  are 
already  on  fire,  and  the  school-house 
and  the  convent — all  at  once.  A  whole 
multitude  of  rioters  are  in  the  grounds ; 
they  force  the  convent  doors,  and,  to 
their  surprise,  are  met  by  armed  men. 
"  Save,  save  the  children,"  is  the  cry ; 
u  let  everything  go,  even  the  prisoners, 
till  they  are  saved."  There  is  no  en- 
gine, the  city  is  so  far  away,  and  riot- 
ers are  all  around;  but  ladders  had 
been  prepared  during  the  day,  and 
every  one  was  soon  in  requisition. 
But  the  fire  seemed  then  the  least  evil, 
for  as  each  young  lady  was  borne  from 
the  flames  a  mob  surrounded  her,  and 
a  fight  ensued  for  possession.  It  was 
a  terrible  scene,  the  more  terrible  as  it 
was  impossible  to  get  the  children  and 
teachers  together  to  see  if  all  were 
there.  There  was  no  resource  but 
to  fire  on  the  assailants,  and  accord- 
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ingly  a  volley  was  discharged  This 
sobered  the  people  somewhat;  they 
loosed  their  hold  and  fled.  One  man, 
with  a  few  followers,  lingered  awhile, 
apparently  very  anxious  still  to  exam- 
ine the  parties  saved ;  he  was  observ- 
ed and  seized  by  a  strong  hand  and 
bound.  Alfred  Brookbank  was  the 
prisoner  of  his  brother  Walter. 

And  now  are  the  pupils  all  saved  ? 
for  the  house  is  burning  fast.  How 
anxiously  they  were  counted  !  What 
a  relief  to  find  them  ail  there  !  There 
were  no  lives  lost,  and  but  that  the 
building  had  been  fired  in  many  places 
at  once,  that  could  have  been  saved  by 
the  valiant  arms  who  were  there  to 
defend  it.  But  the  evil  work  had  been 
done  effectually,  the  convent  and  school- 
house  were  level  with  the.  ground. 
Many  of  the  valuables  had  been  re- 
moved the  day  before ;  but  the  furni- 
ture was  destroyed.  The  newspapers 
said  it  was  the  work  of  the  mob ;  yes, 
but  that  mob  was  excited  by  one  man's 
revengeful  soul,  which  had  animated 
•  (he  spirit  of  that  mob  to  frenzy. 
Americans  are  too  generous  to  make 
war  upon  defenceless  women,  unless 
incited  thereto  by  some  false  tale  of 
wickedness. 

,  To  bring  the  poor  frightened  child- 
ren into  the  house,  and  to  send  to  the 
city  for  police,  occupied  nearly  all  the 
night,  and  part  of  the  next  day ;  and 
then  they  took  time  to  examine  the 
prisoner  who  had  been  cast  bound  into 
the  cellar.  He  was  crest- fallen  and 
terror-smitten  at  last !  He  knew  the 
tale  of  terror  his  brother  would  have 
to  tell ;  the  quarrel  about  the  estate  ; 
the  offer  to  compromise  ;  the  attempt 
to  drown  hitn  by  throwing  him  over- 
board near  the  falls  ;  and,  finally,  the 
belief  on  Alfreds  part  that  the  crime 
had  been  consummated  when  a  body, 
disfigured  and  shapeless,  had  been 
picked  up  below  the  falls.  He  did  not 
wait  long  in  jail  to  have  this  and  a 
long  catalogue  brought  out  against 
him — he  died  by  his  own  hand. 

Walter  Brookbank  wandering,  rest- 
less, and  dissipated,  had  been  seized 
with  fever  in  a  wretched  hovel,  where 


he  was  found  by  some  poor  CathoKet, 
who  brought  the  priest  (then  on  a 
mission  in  that  district)  to  see  hitn. 
The  priest  had  him  tended  and  cared 
for  till  he  was  well,  then  invited  him 
to  his  house,  and  converted  him  to  a 
Christian  life ;  redeemed  him  doubly, 
first  from  the  death  of  this  life,  then 
from  that  of  the  next  Walter  had 
been  grateful,  and  preferred  to  live 
henceforth  as  servant  of  the  church, 
than  to  re-encounter  the  perils  of  the 
world  by  claiming  his  inheritance ;  it 
passed  by  default  to  his  mother  and 
sisters. 

Our  tale  draws  to  its  conclusion. 

The  multitude  who,  deceived  by  Al- 
fred Brookbank's  inflammatory  tongue, 
had  fired  the  convent,  slunk  away 
to  their  homes,  ashamed,  at  length,  of 
having  expended  all  their  energy  in  a 
cowardly  attack  on  defenceless  women 
and  children.  Would  I  could  say  they 
repented  and  endeavored  to  repair  the 
mischief;  but  it  was  not  so,  the  con- 
vent was  rebuilt,  but  it  was  by  Cath- 
olic money,  by  Catholic  hands,  and 
by  Catholic  hearts ;  and  save  the  ring- 
leader, who,  as  we  have  seen,  judged 
himself,  the  perpetrators  of  the  das- 
tardly deed  remained  unsought  for  by 
the  authorities,  undiscovered  and  un- 
punished. 

This  event  checked  for  a  while  the 
work  of  the  good  society  which  M.  de 
Viileneuve  had  founded,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  president  and  the  "  animus." 
This  society  was  composed  of  enlight- 
ened Catholic  fathers  and  mothers, 
who  were  fervent  in  their  desires  of 
establishing  high  Catholic  education  on 
a  firm  and  practical  basis.  It  was  a 
committee  formed  to  aid  the  practice 
of.  those  precepts  delivered  by  the 
zealous  pastors  of  the  church  ;  to  ex- 
amine the  books  put  into  the  hands  of 
children,  and  to  have  them  written,  if 
none  suitable  were  found,  on  the  sub- 
jects required ;  to  discuss  all  points 
of  discipline  recommended  to  them  by 
the  teachers,  and  provide  that  the 
financial  department  should  not  harass 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  intellec- 
tual department.    They  were  outside 
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co-operators  in  the  good  work  of  edu- 
cation ;  valuable  coadjutors  in  a  matter 
io  which  it  concerns  every  good  Ca- 
tholic to  interest  himself,  for  society  is 
made  up  of  individuals,  and  on  the 
good  training  of  those  individuals  de- 
pends the  public  welfare. 

Their  schools  comprised  both  sexes ; 
I  will  now  speak  of  the  girls  only,  as 
it  was  the  matter  in  which  our  friend 
Hester  most  interested  herself,  for  the 
reason  that  she  thought  that  the  for- 
mation of  good  women,  wives  and 
mothers,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  fashion- 
able circles  of  our  large  cities.  She  had 
discovered  that  the  fathers  and  hus- 
bands (men  of  large  wealth  and  of 
thriving  business)  were,  through  the 
extravagance  and  non-domesticity  of 
their  families  (more  particularly  of 
their  wives  and  daughters),  leading  a 
life  of  torture  under  the  .appearance  of 
prosperity  ;  and  that  young  men,  with 
incomes  of  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  a 
Tear,  shrank  from  marrying,  because 
of  the  extravagance  and  selfishness 
they  daily  witnessed  among  the  ladies. 
*  Now,"  said  Hester,  with  something 
of  her  old  positiveness,  (i  if  this  is  so, 
the  responsibility  of  the  shame  and 
degradation  of  so  many  unfortunate 
women  lies  at  the  door  of  the  rich  and 
honored  ladies  who  turn  aside  from 
them  in  disgust,  and  the  education  of 
true  women  must  be  the  basis  of  the 
renovation  of  society :  for  to  woman's 
influence  is  confided  the  happiness  of 
the  family,  as  to  family  influence  is 
committed  the  guardianship  of  the 
state.  Where  the  family  is  out  of 
joint,  the  state  will  be  out  of  joint  too. 
0  my  dear  Edward !  I  now  compre- 
hend the  prophecy  you  think  so  much 
of:  «  That  the  worship  of  the  blessed 
mother  of  God  will  be  in  after  times 
one  such  as  is  not  dreamed  of  in  the 
present  age  of  disruption.  The  bless- 
ed Virgin  is  the  exam  ole  of  all  woman- 
hood; the  family  of  Nazareth  the  true 
type  of  the  Christian  family;  labor, 
parity,  intelligence,  submission,  such 
must  be  the  watchwords  of  all  womanly 
training ;  such  will  form  happy  house- 
holds and  forward  true  progress/  " 
vol.  v.  4 


The  objects  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions at  Villeneuve  were  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  these  views  ;  they  com- 
prised several  classes,  and  in  each  class 
were  several  departments. 

The  highest  was  that  of  a  boarding- 
school,  regulated  by  the  nuns  them- 
selves ;  it  was  within  the  enclosure, 
though  apart  from  the  convent,  and 
having  its  own  allotted  grounds.  It 
was  a  normal  school,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prepare  efficient  school 
teachers  for  the  parochial  schools 
throughout  the  country.  No  pupil 
could  enter  this  establishment  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  or  for  a  shorter 
period  than  three  years  ;  and  if  at  the 
end  of  that  time  she  had  wen  her  di- 
ploma, she  was  expected  for  the  two 
years  following  to  place  herself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  church,  to  teach  any 
parochial  school  that  might  require 
such  assistance.  Besides  the  thorough 
course  of  instruction  given  during  these 
three  years,  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
fulfil  their  duties  efficiently  as  school- 
teachers, and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
secular  knowledge  required  by  the  age, 
the  pupils  were  required  to  do  all  their 
own  work:  they  took  it  by  turns  to 
provide  for  the  household ;  the  cooking, 
washing,  every  part  of  the  household 
work,  and  making  their  own  clothes' 
were  all  done  by  themselves ;  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  when  their 
term  of  teaching  had  expired,  they 
were  ready  to  become  either  efficient 
members  of  society,  fit  to  perform  the 
duty  of  wife,  mother,  or  teacher,  or  to 
enter  religion,  should  such  prove  to  be 
their  vocation. 

The  second  class  of  schools  were 
named  the  probation  schools;  these, 
in  their  various  departments,  received 
children  of  all  ages  under  fifteen,  but 
Catholics  only.  The  parents  of  the 
children  attending  these  schools  were V 
required  to  give  a  guarantee  that,  dur- 
ing the  children'^  attendance  at  these 
schools,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
read  either  novels  or  any  other  books 
not  approved  by  the  committee,  nor  at- 
tend any  place  of  amusement  disap- 
proved by  the  church.  In  fact,  during 
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their  attendance  at  school,  it  was  a  part 
of  the  labor  of  the  directors  to  provide 
suitable  relaxation  within  the  school 
grounds,  that  they  might  the  more 
easily  discourage  all  dissipation  outside. 
There  were  also  regulations  concerning 
deportment  and  dress,  which  formed 
very  efficient  aids  in  inculcating  Christ- 
ian manners,  but  the  details  of  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  here. 

These  schools  are  supposed  to  be 
the  Christian  schools  par  pre-eminence. 
The  young  ladies  of  the  first-named 
schools  were  much  sought  as  wives, 
when  their  excellence  became  known  ; 
most  of  them  could  have  married  rich 
men,  had  they  chosen  to  marry  out  of 
the  church,  but  this,  I  need  hardly  say, 
they  refused  to  do.  Many  entered 
teaching  sisterhoods,  and  proved  very 
efficient  members  of  the  society  which 
they  joined. 

The  children  of  the  second  series 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  simple,  joyous, 
affectionate,  pious,  and  obedient.  The 
age  for  childhood  was  renewed,  and 
the  results  were  very  pleasing. 

Besides  these,  the  committee  pre- 
vailed on  M.  de  Villeneuve  to  establish 
(after  the  incendiary  fire)  general 
schools  open  to  the  community  at 
large.  In  these  schools  the  routine 
was  Catholic ;  none  but  Catholic  books 
were  admitted,  and  as  much  Catholic 
training  was  introduced  as  the  public 
mind  would  bear.  These  institutions 
were  thronged,  for  the  teachers  were 
efficient,  and  the  discipline  much  ap- 
proved of.  These  were  the  best  re- 
munerating schools  of  the  series.  But 
M.  de  Villeneuve  could  never  be 
brought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results, 
and  only  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
his  friends  did  he  tolerate  them  at  all. 
His  chief  care  was  to  prevent  children 
from  these  schools  being  admitted  to 
serve  in  the  church  or  to  take  part  in 
religious  processions,  until  they  had 
been  well  proved,  and  then  he  wished 
them  removed  to  the  Christian  schools 
before  he  presented  them  to  the  pastor. 
Many  thought  the  man  a  monomaniac, 
he  had  so  great  a  horror  of  sacrilege, 
or  indeed  of  witnessing  any  irreverence 


in  the  church  at  all.  Strangely  enough, 
his  wife  Hester  saw  in  this  only  an 
additional  virtue,  which  she  endeavor- 
ed to  assist  her  husband  in  enforcing, 
as  indeed  she  did  in  all  his  regula- 
tions. 

A  week  or  two  after  the  fire,  when 
the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsid- 
ed, Eugene  took  his  young  wife  to 
England.  He  found  that  Adelaide 
had  been  so  busy  during  the  past  two 
years  in  providing  orphan  asylums, 
refuges,  and  hospitals,  and  so  forth,  that 
Mr.  Godfrey  had  been  very  frequently 
alone,  and  this  rendered  him  very  glad 
to  welcome  his  pretty, gentle  daughter* 
in-law,  and  he  persuaded  Eugene  to 
establish  himself  at  Estcourt  Hall,  that 
he  himself  might  have  a  home  for  his 
old  age.  In  due  time  he  learnt  to 
amuse  himself  with  his  little  grand- 
children, utterly  forgetful  that  they 
were  members  of  a  hated  church.  I 
never  heard  that  he  became  a  Catholic 
himself. 

Eugene  soon  found  interest  and  em- 
ployment in  aiding  the*  Catholic  move- 
ment which  first  agitated  for  emanci- 
pation, and  then  employed  earnest 
minds  in  co  operating  with  the  declared 
will  of  the  church,  to  give  efficiency 
to  the  measures  which  scon  after  pro- 
vided a  Catholic  hierarchy  for  Eng- 
land. 

As  scon  as  Mr.  Godfrey's  comfort 
was  provided  for  in  Eugene's  house- 
hold, Adelaide  united  her  efforts  to 
those  of  Ellen,  and  together  they  es- 
tablished a  society,  which  in  after  years 
developed  itself  as  one  of  the  many 
orders  of  Mercy  which  bless  the  great 
city  of  London.  Without  a  uniform, 
though  living  under  a  rule,  these  ladies 
and  their  associates  peiform  countless 
deeds  of  charity  and  kindness,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  is  often  unknown  to  the 
recipients.  Few  among  that  saintly 
community  arc  more  anxious  to  obey, 
or  to  humble  themselves,  than  the  once 
proud  duchess.  Generous  to  all,  to 
herself  alone  she  became  sparing  and 
non-indulgent,  and  if  the  voice  of  praise, 
often  publicly  lauding  her,  met  her  ear 
in  private^  she  would  say,  with  a  sigh. 
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u  Ah !  how  easy  is  all  this,  to  give  when 
we  have  more  than  we  want,  and  to 
love  those  who  spend  their  life  in  toil 
for  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  the 
wealthy.  But  to  love  God  as  Bridget 
Norton  loved  him ;  to  trust  him  when 
nothing  but  clouds  and  darkness  were 
around  ;  to  face  starvation,  disgrace, 
and  all,  in  trust  that  God  would  bring 
op  those  dear  little  ones  for  himself — 
this  is  heroism.  Oh  !  talk  not  of  the 
goodness  of  the  rich;  they  are  great 
people  in  this  world  of  false  show,  but 
Bridget  Norton  called  down  the  angels 


to  witness  her  death  and  bear  her  no- 
ble martyr  soul  to  heaven." 

•         .         •  . 

Annie's  children  rewarded  her  care ; 
the  boy  became  a  worthy  priest,  and 
the  girl,  after  witnessing  the  consecra- 
tion of  her  brother,  requested  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  convent  in  which  she 
was  brought  up.  Mother  and  daugh- 
ter received  the  veil  on  the  same  day. 

All  efforts  to  recover  the  property 
for  the  children  proved  fruitless.  But 
they  had  long  since  learned  that  hap- 
piness does  not  consist  in  wealth. 


(MUGHAL. 

KETTLE   SONG.  . 

Sing,  kettle,  sing ! 
Busily  boil  away ! 
My  goodman  to  the  field  has  gone, 
The  children  are  out  at  play. 

Sing,  kettle,  sing ! 
Sing  me  a  merry  song ! 
You  and  I  have  company  kept 
This  many  a  year  along. 

Sing,  kettle,  sing ! 
I'll  join  wilh  a  low  refrain — 
Needle  and  thread  drawn  through  my  work, 
Like  steadily  falling  rain. 

Sing,  kettle,  sing ! 
The  far-off  fancies  come, 
But  never  a  sad  or  a  weary  thought 
Along  with  your  cheery  hum. 

Sing,  kettle,  sing ! 
The  hearth  is  swept  and  clean, 
And  the  tidy  broom  in  the  corner  stands 
Like  a  little  household  queen. 

Sing,  kettle,  sing ! 
Evening  is  drawing  nigh, 
The  shadows  are  coming  down  the  hill 
And  coming  up  in  the  sky. 
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Sing,  kettle,  sing !  ' 
Shadows  are  on  the  wall — 
The  last  stitch  done  !  a  merry  shout ! 
And  here  are  the  rovers  all ! 

Sing,  kettle,  sing ! 
By  the  merry  candle-light, 
And  you  and  1*11  keep  company 
Again  to-morrow  night ! 

Fanny  Fielding. 


OBIOIRAL. 


RITUALISM. 


BT  JOHN  B.  G.  HASSARD. 


In  one  of  the  up-town  streets  of 
New-York  there  is  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  dedicated  to  St  Alban. 
It  is  externally  a  plain,  unattractive 
little  building  of  brick  and  stone,  in 
the  early  English  style,  with  a  modest 
little  porch,  and  a  sharp  high  roof, 
surmounted  by  a  belfry  and  a  cross. 
Within  there  is  little  to  be  seen  in  the 
way  of  ornament  about  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  seats  are  plain  benches 
rather  than  pews,  and  are  free  to  all 
comers.  But  any  one  who  should  en- 
ter St.  Alban's,  not  knowing  to  what 
denomination  it  belonged,  and  should 
look  toward  the  sanctuary,  would  be 
very  apt  to  fancy  for  a  moment  that 
he  had  got  into  a  Catholic  Church. 
Let  us  imagine  ourselves  among  the 
crowd  of  curious  spectators  who  fill 
the  edifice  of  a  Sunday  morning.  In 
place  of  the  reading-desk  conspicuous 
in  most  Protestant  meeting-houses, 
there  is  a  very  proper-looking  altar 
set  back  against  the  chancel  wall,  and 
ornamented  with  a  colored  and  em- 
broidered antependmm.  Behind  it,  in- 
stead of  a  painting,  there  is  an  illu- 
minated screen-work,  with  inscriptions 
in  old  English  ecclesiastical  text,  not 
much  easier  to  be  read  than  if  they 
were  in  Latin.  Where  the  tabernacle 
•ought  to  be,  stands  a  large  gilt  cross ; 


on  each  side  of  it  are  vases  and  orna- 
ments. On  a  shelf  which  runs  along 
the  wall  back  of  the  altar  there  arc 
candlesticks,  three  tall  ones  at  each 
side,  and  two  others  just  over  the  altar 
itself.  We  see  altar-cards,  such  as  are 
used  at  mass ;  a  burse  for  holding  the 
corporal ;  and  a  chalice  covered  with 
a  veil,  the  color  of  which  varies  with  the 
season  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  To- 
day not  being  a  festival,  the  hue  is 
green.  At  one  end  of  the  altar  is  a 
big  book  on  a  movable  stand.  At 
the  epistle  side  is  a  credence  table  with 
a  silver  paten,  on  which  is  the  wafer- 
bread  for  communion,  and  with  vessels 
of  wine  and  water  that  might  be  called 
cruets  if  they  were  only  a  little  smaller. 
The  pulpit  stands  just  outside  the  rail- 
ings on  the  left.  There  is  a  little 
raised  desk  on  it  for  the  preacher's 
book  or  manuscript,  and  this  desk  is 
covered  with  a  green  veil.  Opposite 
the  pulpit  on  the  right  hand  side  is  a 
lectern  with  a  bible  on  it.  The  lect- 
ern likewise  has  green  hangings.  On 
one  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  row  of 
stalls,  precisely  like  those  we  see  in 
some  of  our  cathedrals  and  seminary- 
chapels.  On  the  other  are  benches  for 
the  choristers.  The  organ  is  in  a  re- 
cess just  behind  them,  and  the  organist 
sits  in  the  chancel,  in  full  view  of  the 
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people,  with  his  back  to  the  instru- 
ment He  wears  a  white  Surplice,  and 
presents  altogether  a  very  respectable 
and  ecclesiastical  appearance. 

The  appointments  of  St  Alban's 
being  so  very  much  like  those  of  a  real 
church,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  service  almost  equally  like  a 
real  mass.  At  the  appointed  hour  an 
acolyte  in  cassock  and  surplice  lights 
the  two  candles  on  the  altar.  Then 
we  hear  a  chorus  of  male  voices — 
principally  boys — intoning  a  chant,  and 
presently  a  procession  issues  from  the 
vestry  door  and  files  into  the  chancel. 
First  comes  a  lad  weariug  a  black 
cassock  and  short  surplice,  and  carry- 
ing a  cross  on  a  tall  staff.  Then  fol- 
low the  chanters,  men  and  boys,  simi- 
larly attired  ;  then  one  or  two  clergy- 
men, or  perhaps  theological  students, 
also  in  cassock  and  surplice ;  next  two 
little  boys  in  red  cassocks ;  and  finally 
two  officiating  ministers,  wearing  long 
albs.  The  u  priest"  has  a  green  stole, 
crossed  on  his  breast,  and  confined  at 
the  sides  by  a  cincture ;  the  44  deacon's" 
stole  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder. 
The  clerks  take  their  places  in  the 
stalls;  the  singers  proceed  to  their 
benches.  The  cross-bearer  kneels  at 
one  side  of  the  altar ;  the  44  priest" 
kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  with  the 
deacon  behind  him  and  the  acolytes  at 
his  side.  The  service  about  to  be  per- 
formed is  not  the  '*  Order  of  Morning 
Prayer"  prescribed  by  the  prayer- 
book,  but  simply  the  communion  ser- 
vice. The  officiating  minister  (for  the 
sake  of  convenience  let  us  call  him 
what  he  calls  himself — the  priest ; 
though  without,  of  course,  admitting  his 
sacerdotal  character)  chants  a  short 
prayer,  very  much  in  the  style  of  the 
chanting  we  hear  at  mass,  and  the 
eboir  respond  44  Amen."  Then  the 
lhany  is  chanted  antiphonally,  by  one 
of  the  clergy  and  the  choristers  alter- 
nately ;  it  is  in  the  main  a  translation 
of  that  part  of  our  litany  of  the  saints 
in  which  we  address  Almighty  God 
directly,  without  asking  the  interces- 
sion, of  his  blessed.  This  over,  the 
ministers  and  acolytes  retire  in  the 


same  order  in  which  they  entered,  and 
the  organist  plays  a  voluntary,  during 
which  the  other  six  altar-candles  are 
lighted.  When  the  clergy  return  the 
priest  is  seen  in  a  green  maniple  and 
chasuble.  The  latter  differs  from  the 
vestment  worn  by  the  Catholic  priest  at 
mass  only  in  being  less  stiff  in  texture, 
pointed  behind,  and  covering  the  arm 
nearly  to  the  elbow;  and  instead  of 
being  embroidered  with  a  cross  on  the 
back  it  is  markedVith  a  figure  nearly 
resembling  the  letter  Y.  With  hands 
clasped  before  his  breast  tho  priest 
now  ascends  the  steps,  and  standing 
before  the  altar,  with  his  back  to  the 
people,  goes  on  with  the  second  part 
of  the  service.  We  need  not  de- 
scribe it,  for  it  is  principally  translated 
from  the  missal.  The  words  are  all 
repeated  in  a  tone  which  is  half  read- 
ing  and  half  chanting,  and  whenever 
the  minister  says  44  Let  us  Bray,''  or 
"The  Lord  be  with  you,"  he  turns 
round  to  the  people  like  a  priest  chant- 
ing "Oremus"  or  "Dominus  Vobis- 
cum."  The  epistle  and  gospel  are- 
read  by  the  deacon.  The  sermon  fol- 
lows ;  a  rather  vague  and  wordy  dis- 
course, chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fre- 
quent and  affectionate  use  of  the  term 
44  Catholic."  The  preacher  begins  by 
saying  44  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
and  the  more  devoutly  disposed  of  the 
congregation  thereupon  cross  them- 
selves. After  the  sermon  comes  the 
most  solemn  part  of  the  service,  taken, 
nearly  verbatim  from  the  canon  of  the 
mass ;  and  at  the  commencement  a  great 
many  of  the  congregation  who  appar- 
ently are  not  communicants,  leave  the 
church  with  reverential  faces,  as  if 
they  supposed  the  old  law  forbidding 
catechumens  to  witness  the  more  sa- 
cred mysteries  were  still  in  force.  But 
the  curious  spectators,  who  compose  a 
large  proportion  of  the  audience,  are 
under  no  such  scruple  about  remain- 
ing. 

We  need  not  describe  the  order  of 
the  service  in  detail,  because  the  words- 
are  almost  exactly  those  to  which  we 
are  ourselves  accustomed,  and  tho 
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ceremonies  come  as  close  to  those  of 
the  mass  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them 
come.  Whenever  the  ministers  or  at- 
tendants pass  before  the  altar  they 
make  a  low  bow  to  the  cross.  As  the 
time  of  consecration  approaches,  the 
deacon  goes  to  the  corner  of  the  altar, 
and  the  acolytes  bring  him  there  the 
bread  and  water  and  wine,  which  he 
hands  to  the  priest,  the  wine  and  water 
being  mixed  in  the  chalice.  The  prayer 
of  consecration  (a  translation  of  our 
own)  is  chanted  like  the  rest  of  the 
service,  until  the  priest  reaches  the 
words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  etc,  "  This 
is  my  blood,"  etc. ;  those,  suddenly 
dropping  his  voice,  he  repeats  in  a  low 
voice,  bending  over,  and  immediately 
afterward  Ming  up  the  elements  on 
high.  The  attendants,  during  this  cer- 
emony, hold  up  the  corners  of  his 
vestment  After  the  consecration  all 
make  genuflections,  instead  of  bows, 
when  they  have  occasion  to  pass  before 
the  altar. 

After  receiving  communion  himself, 
the  priest  administers  it  to  the  deacon 
and  clergy  and  the  altar  boys.  The 
people  then  approach  the  railing  and 
the  priest  gives  them  the  consecrated 
wafer,  using  the  formula  prescribed  in 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal liturgies  alike — "The  body  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  etc ;  but  with 
each  morsel  of  bread  before  he  gives 
it  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which 
is  a  striking  innovation  in  the  Protes- 
tant service.  The  deacon  follows  with 
the  chalice  Before  the  communion, 
however,  a  general  confession  is  re- 
nted, and  then  the  priest,  turning 
toward  the  people  with  great  solemnity, 
repeats  the  form  of  absolution,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  as  he  does  so  with 
outstretched  arm.  After  communion 
the  celebrant  scrapes  the  crumbs  from 
the  paten  into  the  chalice,  and  takes 
the  ablutions  at  the  corner  of  the  altar 
exactly  as  the  priest  does  at  mas$. 
And  when  the  congregation  is  dis- 
missed at  the  close,  it  is  with  a  blessing 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  just  as  we 
are  dismissed  after  the  Ber  Miua  ut 
at  the  end  of  the  mass. 


On  specially  solemn  occasions  in- 
cense is  used  at  St  Alban  s,  and  vari- 
ous other  ceremonies  are  performed 
which  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Catholic  ritual.  For  example,  candles 
are  placed  about  the  corpse  when  the 
burial  service  is  read. 

We  have  described  a  service  at  St. 
Alban's,  because  that  is  the  church  in 
which  the  ritualistic  ideas,  as  they  are 
called,  are  carried  out  to  the  fullest 
development  they  have  thus  far  at- 
tained in  the  United  States.  But  the 
rector  and  congregation  of  St  Alban's 
are  by  no  means  the  only  persons  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination 
who  entertain  those  ideas.  They  are 
only  a  little  more  advanced  in  their 
views  than  the  majority  of  the  High 
Church  Episcopal  party.  There  are 
many  places  in  New  York  where  Sun- 
day services  are  conducted  more  or 
less  in  conformity  with  the  practices  of 
the  ritualists ;  and  antiphonal  chanting 
and  other  popish  abominations  have 
been  introduced,  even  into  sober  old 
Trinity  Church  itself.  The  number  of 
those  who  believe  that  divine  service 
ought  to  be  conducted  with  a  more 
elaborate  ceremonial  than  any  Protes- 
tant sect,  has  thus  far  admitted  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  among  them 
are  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  influential  of  the  Episcopal  clergy. 

But  if  so  many  strange  things  are 
done  in  our  own  country,  they  are 
nothing  to  the  innovations  which  are 
rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  ritualistic  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain  is  not  so  much 
the  struggle  of  an  enthusiastic  party 
for  change  or  reform  as  it  is  the  spon- 
taneous working  of  a  logical  doctrinal 
development  which  is  gradually  spread- 
ing throughout  the  community.  There 
is  a  struggle  attending  it ;  but  it  is  the 
struggle  of  the  let-alone  party  for  its 
repression,  not  of  the  apostles  of  ritual- 
ism for  its  extension.  And  in  spite, 
perhaps  partly  in  consequence,  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  opposition,  the  num- 
ber of  churches  in  which  the  good  old 
Catholic  ceremonies  are  revived  in 
their  ancient  splendor  is  daily  aug- 
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nesting,  and  the  seal  of  tbe  congrega- 
tions is  increasing.  Ritualism  in  Eng- 
land is  not  what  Punch  is  so  fond  of 
representing  it — a  mere  system  of 
ecclesiastical  millinery,  born  of  the 
sick  brains  of  foolish  and  fanciful  young 
carafes ;  but  it  is  a  genuine  expression 
of  the  sentiment  of  a  respectable  mi- 
nority of  the  Protestant  laity.  The 
numerous  prayer-books  and  similar 
works,  prepared  for  the  use  of  laymen 
under  ritualistic  inspiration,  are  sold 
by  millions  of  copies.  One  entitled 
-The  Churchman's  Guide  to  Faith 
and  Piety,**  contains  formulas  for 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  with  au 
examination  of  conscience;  devotions 
for  saints'  days ;  instructions  for  sys- 
tematic sacramental  confession,  and  for 
devoutly  receiving  the  holy  Eucharist 
tnd  assisting  at  the  sacred  mysteries ; 
snd  prayers  for  the  faithful  departed. 
The  real  presence  and  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  holy  Eucharist  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  clearest  possible  manner. 
There  are  several  hand-books  of  devo- 
tion toward  the  blessed  sacrament,  and 
manuals  of  religious  exercises  in  honor 
of  certain  particular  manifestations  of 
tbe  divine  goodness,  such,  for  instance, 
is  tbe  passion  of  our  Saviour.  A  col- 
lection of  u  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em," of  which  it  was  stated  some 
time  ago  that  over  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  copies  had  been  sold,  con- 
tains simply  the  principal  hymns  of 
the  Breviary,  and  in  a  work  entitled 
u  An  Appendix  to  the  Hymnal  Noted," 
the  advanced  Puseyite  will  find  com- 
plete directions  for  using  those  hymns 
in  public  worship,  according  to  the 
rubrics  of  the  Breviary.  An  English 
publisher  has  just  announced  a  new 
manual  containing  "  the  offices  of  prime 
tnd  compline  and  the  vigils  for  the 
Head ;  the  forms  of  blessing  and  sprin- 
kling holy  water ;  the  Mtssa  in  nocte 
Natimtatis  Domini ;  the  Lenten  lita- 
nies ;  the  blessing  of  the  ashes  and  the 
palm  branches;  the  washing  of  the 
altars  and  the  Maundy  ;  the  benediction 
of  tbe  fonts  on  Holy  Saturday,  and  the 
like:  translated  from  the  Latin,  with 
an  introduction  and  explanatory  notes, 


and  illustrated  with  extracts  from  the 
consuetudinary  of  the  church  of  Sarum 
and  the  plain-song  of  the  Mechlin 
office-books." 

"  Matins"  and  u  vespers"  are  chant- 
ed in  many  of  the  English  churches  by 
choristers  robed  in  surplices  and 
ranged  on  each  side  of  the  chanceL 
The  Gregorian  tones  are  used  to  a  great 
extent.  The  officiating  clergyman 
wears  a  cope  on  festival  days,  and  it 
has  been  the  custom  until  lately  to  in- 
cense the  altar  during  the  chanting  of 
the  Magnificat.  Tbe  most  complete 
return,  however,  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  church  is  seen  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  All  the  Catholic 
vestments — the  amice,  alb,  cincture, 
maniple,  stofe,  and  chasuble — have 
been  restored.  The  regulations  of  the 
rubrics  respecting  different  colors  for 
different  days  and  seasons  are  followed. 
Sometimes  the  celebrant  is  attended  by 
a  deacon  and  a  subdeacon,  acolytes, 
and  censer  bearers;  and  the  use  of 
candles  on  the  altar  is  very  common. 
Even  in  churches  where  candles,  in- 
cense, and  colored  vestments  are  un- 
known, the  Introit,  taken  from  the 
Roman  missal  or  the  missal  of  Salisbury, 
is  frequently  chanted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  service,  and  it  is  a  very  common 
practice  to  add  to  the  regular  liturgy 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  various  prayers  taken  from  the 
ordinary  and  the  canon  of  the  mass. 
For  example,  the  minister  often  pre- 
fixes to  the  service  the  psalm  Judica 
me,  Deus  with  the  antiphon,  the  Con- 
fiteor,  etc.,  which  we  hear  every  day 
at  mass.  So,  toot  when  the  celebrant 
is  placing  the  bread  and  wine  on  the 
altar,  he  borrows  our  offertory  and  the 
prayers  which  follow  it,  his  own  liturgy 
not  having  furnished  him  with  any- 
thing appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The 
Anglican  office  sets  down  no  prayers 
for  the  priest's  own  communion ;  he, 
therefore,  supplies  the  omission  by  re- 
citing in  a  low  voice  the  unde  et  mi- 
mores  of  the  missal 

Tbe  use  of  crucifixes  and  images, 
and  especially  the  image  of  the  blessed 
virgin,  holding  her  divine  Son  in  her 
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arms,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among 
the  more  advanced  ritualists;  and 
some  clergymen  are  in  the  habit  of 
blessing  objects  of  devotion,  such  as 
medals  and  crosses,  and  even  of  bless- 
ing holy  water.  A  correspondent  of 
a  London  newspaper  writes  a  letter  of 
indignant  complaint  about  the  Christ- 
mas celebrations  this  season,  at  Borne 
of  the  "advanced"  churches,  in  one  of 
which  he  declares  that  u  numberless 
tapers  shed  their  halo  of  glory  upon 
a  veritable  Bambino"  or  figure  of  the 
infant  Saviour  lying  in  the  manger. 
An  Anglican  Missal  has  been  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  containing  the  order 
of  the  Communion  service,  without  any 
other  part  of  the  Liturgy.  This  serv- 
ice is*  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
"  mass,"  and  we  even  hear  of  "  high 
mass,"  and  "low  mass,"  to  say  nothing 
of  matins  and  vespers.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  read  an  account  in  an  English 
paper  of  a  nuptial  mass  in  one  of  the 
ritualistic  churches.  The  faithful  ad- 
dress their  ministers  as  Father  John, 
Father  Peter,  or  whatever  the  Christ- 
ian name  may  be,  and  talk  of  their 
"  confessors"  and  44  spiritual  directors" 
with  all  the  composure  of  genuine 
Catholics. 

The  following  description  of  a  ser- 
vice at  St.  Alban's  in  London  in  holy 
week,  is  taken  from  an  English  news- 
paper: The  altar  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day was  vested  in  white  and  the 
holy  Eucharist  was  solemnly  celebrated 
at  7  A.  M*,  when  many  of  the  members 
of  a  confraternity  attached  to  the 
church  communicated.  After  the  morn- 
ing service  the  altar  was  entirely 
stripped  of  all  its  vestings  and  orna- 
ments except  the  candlesticks,  and  so 
remained  until  Easter  eve.  On  Good 
Friday,  there  was  a  meditation  at  8 
A.  m.,  which  was  well  attended.  The 
church  was  full  at  10.30,  when  matins 
and  the  ante-communion  office  were 
said.  The  sermon  was  followed  by 
the  chanting  of  the  Reproaches,  and 
the  hymn  Pange  Lingua.  At  2  P.  m., 
after  the  singing  of  the  litany,  the  Rev. 
A.  H.  Mackonochio  preached  the  three 
hours'  agony,  the  order  of  which  was 


as  follows :  (1.)  One  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord  on  the  cross,  was  chanted  by 
the  choir ;  (2.)  A  short  sermon  on  the 
word  was  next  pronounced ;  (3.)  All 
knelt  in  silent  meditation,  the  organ 
playing  softly ;  (4.)  A  hymn  was  sung. 
This  order  was  observed  for  each  of 
the  words  on  the  cross,  the  whole  ser- 
vice lasting  three  hours  and  a  half. 
At  3  o'clock,  the  hour  of  our  Lord's 
death,  the  bell  was  tolled  for  five  min- 
utes, while  all  knelt  in  silence.  Even- 
song, or  vespers,  took  place  at  7  p.  m. 
The  sermon  was  followed  by  the  chant- 
ing of  the  Stabai  Mater  and  Miserere. 
A  meditation  on  the  taking  down  from 
the  cross  closed  the  evening.  All 
through  the  day  the  bell  was  tolled 
solemnly,  and  most  of  the  congregation 
appeared  in  mourning.  On  Easter 
eve  there  was  service  at  9  p.  m.  The 
church  was  elaborately  decorated  for 
the  coming  festival  with  white  and 
scarlet  hangings,  hot-bouse  flowers, 
and  candles.  The  service  opened  with 
a  procession,  the  chanters  singing  the 
old  Easter  hymn  0  Jilii  el  jilia,  and 
three  of  the  attendants  carrying  ban- 
ners. Then  vespers  were  chanted,  and 
after  the  reading  of  the  second  lesson 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  admin- 
istered to  twenty-eight  persons.  On 
Easter  Sunday  the  Eucharist  was  cele- 
brated at  7,  8,  and  9  a.m.;  at  10.30, 
matins  were  sung;  and  at  11.15  there 
was  a  grand  Easter  service  which  we 
suppose  the  high  and  dry  "  Anglo- 
Catholics"  would  call  high  mass.  The 
ministers  and  attendants,  with  lights 
and  banners,  entered  in  procession, 
while  the  choristers  chanted  the  hymn 
Ad  Ccenam  Agnu  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  altar,  the  Introit  was  sung, 
and  the  u  mass,"  or  communion  service, 
was  then  celebrated  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, another  breviary  hymn,  the  victi- 
mce  Paschali,  being  chanted  at  the  of- 
fertory. 

In  an  account  of  the  holy  week  serv- 
ices at  St  Philip's,  Clerkenwell,  we 
read  that  on  Palm  Sunday  the  altar 
was  vested  in  black,  the  cross  veiled 
with  crape,  and  the  retable  strewn 
with  palm  branches.   The  choir,  bear- 
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mg  paling,  entered  the  church,  singing 
the  hymn  "  Ride  on,  etc,"  preceded  by 
the  processional  cross  which  was  also 
veiled  with  crape.  At  a  church  in  the 
diocese  of  Manchester  recently,  {he 
services  tor  Good  Friday  began  at  mid- 
night, with  a  litany  and  sermon.  At  6 
a.  m.  there  was  a  litany  again,  with  a 
second  sermon.  At  9  a.  m.  followed 
matins  and  a  sermon ;  at  noon  a  special 
service  and  sermon ;  at  3  p.  m.  litany 
and  sermon  ;  at  6,  evensong,  and  ser- 
mon ,  at  9,  litany,  sermon  and  bene- 
diction. The  Church  Times,  a  ritual- 
ist periodical,  remarked  that  it  was 
"cheering  to  find  the  Catholic  view  of 
the  observance  of  the  great  fast  so  ad- 
mirably developed  in  a  diocese  so  ter- 
ribly over-ridden  by  Puritanism/' 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
the  circumstances  attending  the  fune- 
ral of  the  Rev.  John  Mason  Neale  at 
East  Grin8tead,  England,  in  August 
1866.  Dr.  Neale  was  well  known  as 
the  author  of  some  admirable  trans- 
lations of  Breviary  hymns,  as  one  of 
the  most  earnest  apostles  of  ritualism, 
sad  as  the  founder  of  a  convent  of 
women.  The  burial  ceremonies,  in 
the  chapel  of  Sackville  College,  in- 
cluded what  might  be  called  a  high 
mass  of  requiem,  with  priest,  deacon, 
tad  sub-deacon,  habited  in  magnificent 
testments  of  black  silk  trimmed  with 
silver;  an  assistant  priest ;  and  a  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  or  ceremoniarius. 
The  service  commenced  with  the  in- 
troit  u  Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O 
Lord."  After  the  epistle  the  Dies 
irm  was  chanted  in  Gregorian  mel- 
ody, as  the  gradual.  When  choir 
and  congregation  assembled  after  com- 
munion in  the  college  quadrangle,  there 
to  form  themselves  into  a  procession, 
one  of  the  clergy  repeated  the  prayer, 
Dew,  qui  nobis  sub  Sacramento  mira- 
Wi,  which  is  always  chanted  in  the 
Catholic  church  at  the  benediction  of 
the  blessed  Sacrament.  In  the  pro- 
cession, besides  clerks,  chanters,  aco- 
lytes, and  cross-bearer,  appeared  the 
fa  sisters  of  the  third  order ;"  novices ; 
"  sisters  of  the  second  order"  in  white 
▼wis  edged  with  blue ;  "  professed  sis* 


ters  f9  the  mother  superior,  assistant 
mother,  and  mistress  of  novices  of  Dr. 
Neale's  convent;  superiors  of  other 
orders ;  "  brothers  associate etc  The 
corpse  "  was  vested  in  cassock,  sur- 
plice, and  black  stole ;  a  crucifix  was 
in  his  crossed  hands,  the  same  one 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  having 
before  him  when  hearing  confessions." 
In  an  appendix  to  a  virulent  little 
treatise  against  ritualism  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.,*  there  are  de- 
scriptions of  services  in  several  of  the 
advanced  churches;  and  the  author 
says :  "  This  is  the  course  of  things  in 
a  large  number  of  our  city  and  sub- 
urban churches  over  the  kingdom ;  and 
not  a  few  churches  in  our  smaller 
towns,  and  even  in  our  villages,  do 
their  best,  as  before  intimated,  toward 
imitating  the  example  set  them  by 
their  more  fashionable  and  wealthy 
neighbors.    The  editor  of  The  Church 
Times  filled  some  thirty  columns  of 
that  journal  with  such  reports  as  we 
have  cited,  relating  to  the  celebrations 
of  last  Easter,  and  stated  that  the  ac- 
counts he  had  published  were  '  only  a 
small  selection  from  the  overwhelming 
mass9  which  had  reached  him."  Proot 
enough  that  the  movement,  as  we  said 
before,  is  very  widely  extended  and  es- 
sentially popular. 

Everybody  remembers  the  commo- 
tion raised  a  year  or  two  ago  by  an 
enthusiastic  gentleman  named  Lyne 
who  called  himself"  Brother  Ignatius," 
and  made  a  very  foolish  and  unfortu- 
nate attempt  to  establish  a  Protestant 
order  of  Benedictines  in  England.  But 
other  efforts  to  introduce  religious  com 
munities  into  the  Church  of  England 
have  been  more  prosperous,  and  there 
are  now  at  least  400  or  500  members 
of  various  sisterhoods,  who  take  vows, 
some  for  life,  some  for  three  years,  f 

*  Ritualism  In  the  English  Church  in  its  Relation 
to  Scripture,  Piety,  and  Law.  By  Robert  Vaughan, 
D.D.   12mo.    London:  1S66. 

t  Sisterhoods  have  obtained  ft  precarious  footing 
In  the  United  States.  There  is  one  in  Ne\r-York, 
whose  members  wear  a  costume  suggestive  somewhat 
of  the  cloister  and  somewhat  of  the  mantua-raaker'a 
shop.  They  have  neat  little  things,  between  caps 
and  veils,  on  their  heads  ;  make-believe  rosaries 
hanging  from  their  girdles  ;  and  black  bombasine 
gowns  distended  to  fashionable  dimensions  by  means 
of  hoop-skirts. 
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In  all  cases  there  is  a  novitiate  of  one 
or  two  years,  and  it  is  said  that  women 
who  take  the  vows  almost  always  ad- 
here to  them.    Brotherhoods  are  not 
at  all  flourishing,  bat  there  is  a  load 
call  for  them  among  the  ritualists,  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
will  soon  follow  in  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  Catholic  revival.   Of  the 
number  of  congregations  in  which  rit- 
ualistic practices  are  followed,  we  have 
no  exact  account ;  but  a  disinterested 
authority  in  which  we  have  confidence 
estimates  the  number  of  the  cleigy 
who  entertain  the  advanced  views  at 
about  2000.    Among  them  are  a  few 
of  the  bishops,  the  most  prominent 
being  Dr.  W'ilberforce,  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford,  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  bishop  of  Sal- 
isbury.   Indeed,  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  new  ideas  seems  to  have  thrown 
the  thorough-going  Protestants  inio  a 
tever  of  alarm.    Courses  of  lectures 
are  got  up  to  counteract  the  growing 
spirit,  and  monster  petitions  and  me- 
morials arc  presented  to  the  bishops 
by  the  clergy  and  people  of  their  dio. 
oeses.  A  remonstrance  with  five  hun- 
Ured  s.gnaturos  has  been  laid  before 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  a  memorial 
with  two  thousand  three  hundred  names 
hn*  been  presented  to  the  Bishop  of 
t. loin-ester;  and  four  hundred  and 
fwenty.thive  of  the  clergy  0f  London 
have  united  in  a  protest.  Colored 
vestments  are  worn  in  twelve  of  the 
London  churches,  incense  is  used  iu 
six,  and  colored  stoics  have  been  in- 
trod.icod  in  three,  which  have  not  vet 
adopted  the  full  "  Eucharistic  vest- 
ments." 

iiJ!!*?™7}0"*  a  *rrand  exhibi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  oniamenu  and 
vestments  from  churches  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  various  parts  of  the  kino- 
l^.beld  at  Norwich.  Enchant 
ic  (that  is  colored)  vestments  were 
~ntnbuted  by  a  hundred  churoheT, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 

02?^^  ^°r""-cc  ""ndred 
other  churches  in  which  thev  were  hab- 

S'&U8eA  Jhe  number  is  probS 
now  larger.  Many  of  these  vestments 
were  of  extraordinary  richness.  There 


were  sifts  an^ 
delicate  and     ■  Ve,*efcj.  ^ 
*ud  bedecked  2*^*  S,?* 
of  diamond,  J*1*  a  «*e5J^*,«*J 
ojqns  stones!'  Pgtla>  **£ V*J«*>»& 
e»ed,was  vaIU(^ne  p*. 
There  were         at  ^22o    '  Dot  Jew. 
.Uperbecr^ierB/^(  <°r  tljj 

»<  the  Present  ^  stole,, 
numerous  ^—nhT^1 10  use 
i«»  of  the  °f  ant!,,,, £  «Peak  of 

ties,  and  a  and  the  #  £' .  Te°  «* 

Church  is  no?*raf  »  tho^8^ 
means ,  but  «nnorati0nA.n8lican 
of  ntnalisn, it  pro^"  Jy  any 

er  prom  nenc*  ♦l^0»in<rT„.  ? 
ed  before.   £         U  b%  ^ch^ 
70u  will  not  find  V. 
you  may  make  *  **;if<*sional 
feel  so  disposed,  2ft** 
tor  is  ready  to  '.v.    the  rer^  v0" 
the  usual  SgSf  Pa3" 

in  London,  bowe^68*    ^  St A,u'th 
a  much  more  Z  **>  th<*  do 
box,  and  a  jS^Pkte  «yfe  1"?  in 
Catholic  a"  Zt* 

exceptions  of  sn^^T^'th  the  tw«-  r 
jurisdiction  on  the  n^1  *«££52§ 
«or.   AnAngUcanPart.of  **  ZZ 
tant  proclivities  n  n,lnwfe»- of  p^'f8" 

pendy^ade'a^S^^rS: 
•nvesugation  to  the  £  "m'H  Tisit 
ochie's  confessional  aV^^V^on- 
at  a  meeting  of  the  nS^^  and 
tant  Inshtute  on  the  28  »,  ^  ,Pro,e«- 
last,  was  cruel  enough.  °?  J""wrv 
happened  there  $  1°  ,e"  *"  thS 
the  days  set  apart  for  -0n  on«  oF 
confessions  of  men  toot  ^ceiv,n«  the 

and  in  course  of  time  found?-  Wa,,,,ng, 
the  confessional  box  2S  "nseif  '« 
a  hoteaMhe  Rev^^~ugh 
who  was  vested  in  a  surPhcTanT,,,e* 
pie  stole.   Mr.  Onniston     ?2  pur~ 
be  wished  to  make™  s  °  Si^1  «fhat 
sion,  and  was  thereunon^  °°nfe8- 
kneeL    He  could  "uofT-  T^"**  to 
do  this,  but  hT  made  ^rg  bimse,f 
probabi,  he  *- 

ojeded  to  his  unbosoming  The  IW~ 
Mr.  Mackonochie  must  have  hL  ' 

tber  unpleasantly  amazeu  by  wtfotl 
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lowed.  Palling  out  a  written  paper 
Mr.  Ormiston  read,  in  a  loud  tone  so 
as  to  be  heard  by  the  people  outside, 
this  humble  confession  of  sins:  "I 
have  but  too  imperfectly  discharged 
my  solemn  ordination  vow  of  being 
4  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence  to 
banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's 
word,'  and  especially  the  damnable  doc- 
trine now  maintained  by  those  priests 
in  the  Church  of  England,  commonly 
called  i  JPuseyiteSy  together  with  their 
popish  practices,  whereby  they  are 
seeking  to,  dethrone  the  blessed  gos- 
pel of  God's  free  grace,  and  to  set  up 
in  its  stead  the  '  burning  lies'  of  anti- 
christ" He  asked  for  absolution, 
but  Mr.  Mackonochie  could  not  be  per- 
suaded of  his  penitence  (though  the 
sinner  vowed  that  he  never  was  more 
sorry  in  his  life),  and  refused  to  give 
it  So  Mr.  Ormiston  handed  his  card 
to  the  confessor,  and  came  away, 
**  bowed  down  and  crushed,"  as  he 
said, "  with  a  sense  of  the  evil  which 
this  awful  system  is  working." 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
ritualistic  innovations,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  of  these  restorations 
of  ancient  practice,  has  been  before  the 
law  courts  and  the  houses  of  convoca- 
tion, bat  thus  far  without  decided  re- 
sult Hie  Church  Union  in  England, 
have  published  the  opinions  of  nine 
eminent  lawyers  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  including  Sir  R.  Philli- 
mopR,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Sir  W.  Bo- 
Till,  and  Mr.  Coleridge,  all  of  whom 
are  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  the 
"Eucharistic  vestments,"  six  in  favor 
of  two  lights  on  the  altar  during  the 
communion  service,  four  in  favor  of 
wafer  bread,  and  all  more  or  less 
against  the  yj censing  of  u  persons  or 
things."  A  committee  of  the  lower 
house  of  convocation  made  a  report 
on  these  subjects,  which  was  presented 
to  the  upper  house  last  June ;  and  in 
view  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
authors  of  this  report,  and  of  the  legal 
opinions  above  referred  to,  as  well  as 
the  opposition  of  Dr.  Tait  bishop  of 


London,  to  the  practices  therein  con- 
demned, the  rector  of  St  Alban's, 
Ilolborn,  has  felt  himself  compelled  to 
discontinue,  under  protest,  the  objec- 
tionable manner  of  using  incense,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  bread  and  wine  at 
the  consecration.  In  an  address  to  his 
congregation  on  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  he  declares  his  persuasion 
that  the  house  of  convocation  is  wrong, 
but  he  thinks  it  better  to  yield.  4  I 
must  tell  you,"  he  adds,  "  for  your  own 
satisfaction,  that  the  less  obtrusive 
elevation  indicated  in  the  words  of  the 
prayer-book, 4  here  the  priest  is  to  take 
the  paten  into  his  hand,'  and  *  here  he 
is  to  take  the  cup  into  his  hand,'  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  ritual  purpose, 
that,  namely,  of  making  the  oblation  of 
the  holy  sacrifice  to  God.  The  use  of 
incense  will  now  be  discontinued  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service,  at  the  gospel, 
and  at  the  .offertory.  Before  the  con- 
secration prayer  the  censer  will  be 
brought  iu.  At  the  consecration, 
incense  will  be  put  into  it  by  the 
thurifer,  but  it  will  not  be  used,  as 
at  present,  *  for  censing  persons  and 
things.'  This  is  a  mode  of  using  incense 
allowed  by  the  ecclesiastical  opinion, 
and  not  disallowed  by  the  legal  one." 

Some  time  ago  a  number  of  promi- 
nent clergymen  and  laymen  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Ver- 
mont, asking  his  opinion  "  whether  an 
increase  of  ritualism  would  be  advis- 
able," or  whether  it  was  best  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  u  the  ordinary  average  of 
present  parochial  practice"  ?  The  re- 
ply of  Bishop  Hopkins  is  contained  in 
a  little  volume  published  last  year.* 
It  is  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  law- 
fulness and  reasonableness  of  the  ritu- 
alistic practices,  though  it  deprecates 
any  authoritative  infringement  on  the 
liberty  which  the  Episcopal  body  has 
heretofore  exercised  in  such  matters.  "  I 
incline  to  regard  it  as  most  probable," 
the  bishop  says,  "  that  this  ritualism 
will  grow  into  favor  by  degrees  until  it 

•  The  Law  of  Ritualism.  By  the  Rt  Rev.  John 
Jlenry  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.  D..  Bishop  of  Vermont. 
New  York:  Hard  *  Houghton. 
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becomes  the  prevailing  system.  The 
old,  the  fixed,  and  the  fearful,  will  re- 
sist it  But  the  young,  the  ardent,  and 
the  impressible  will  follow  it  more  and 
more.  The  spirit  of  the  age  will  favor 
it  because  it  is  an  age  of  excitement 
and  sensation.  The  lovers  of  '  glory 
and  of  beauty*  will  favor  it,  because  it 
appeals  with  far  more  effect  to  the  nat- 
ural tastes  and  feelings  of  humanity. 
The  rising  generation  of  the  clergy 
will  favor  it,  because  it  adds  so  much 
to  the  solemn  character  of  their  office 
and  the  interest  of  their  service  in  the 
house  of  God."  And  as  for  the  effect 
of  the  movement  upon  the  low  church- 
men, he  believes  that  it  will  only  be- 
come a  more  marked  distinction  between 
parties  which  have  long  existed,  and 
which  might  well  be  allowed  to  appear 
in  a  more  decided  form  without  danger 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  de- 
nomination. 

As  might  be  supposed,  Bishop  Hop- 
kins says  a  great  many  sensible  things 
about  ritualism  in  general,  though 
their  application  to  the  particular  case 
before  him  is  not  always  of  the  clear- 
est. The  ceremonial  part  of  divine 
worship  is  not,  he  declares,  a  matter 
of  indifference.  God  gave  the  mo3t  ex- 
plicit instructions  for  the  performance 
of  public  worship  under  the  Levitical 
law.  He  described  the  tabernacle  that 
was  to  be  erected  in  the  wilderness 
and  the  temple  of  Solomon  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  giving  minute  directions  for 
the  fashioning  of  all  their  parts ;  for 
the  incense,  th8  golden  censers,  the 
candlesticks,  and  the  rich  priestly  vest- 
ments that  were  to  be  used  when  the 
descendants  of  Aaron  approached  his 
presence.  And  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation this  beautiful  and  elaborate 
system,  so  often  pronounced  by  Al- 
mighty God  "  an  ordinance  for  ever," 
was  not  swept  wholly  out  of  existence, 
though  certain  parts  of  it  passed  away 
into  a  higher  and  more  extensive  form 
of  divine  arrangement.  The  animal 
sacrifices  ceased,  because  they  were 
only  types  of  the  great  sacrifice  which 
the  cross  of  Christ  fulfilled  The  re- 
striction of  the  priesthood  to  the  family 


of  Aaron  was  abolished,  because  the 
new  covenant  was  not  restricted  to  & 
single  nation,  like  the  old,  but  was 
made  with  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
The  rest  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Dr.  Hop- 
kins argues,  remained  in  force.  His 
argument  is  not  a  good  one,  for  it 
would  lead  him  to  absurdities.  If  the 
old  ritual  was  not  abolished,  why  do 
modern  Christians  not  observe  it  ? 
What  authority  have  they  for  omitting 
all  the  more  onerous  parts  of  the  cer- 
emonial, and  retaining  only  the  rich 
garments  and  lights  and  fragrant  in- 
cense, which  please  the  senses  without 
imposing  any  particular  burden  ?  It 
ritualism  had  no  better  argument  in 
its  favor  than  the  book  of  Leviticus, 
there  would  be  little  to  say  in  its  de- 
fence. Dr.  Vaughan,  who  reasons 
that  ritualism  is  unlawful  in  the 
Christian  church,  because  there  is  no 
book  of  rites  in  the  New  Testament 
corresponding  to  the  book  of  Leviticus 
in  the  old,  is  as  logical  as  Dr.  Hop- 
kins. The  Bishop  of  Vermont,  how- 
ever, is  apparently  sensible  that  there 
must  be  some  authoritative  enactment 
on  the  subject ;  that  God.  either  by  his 
church  or  by  some  other  inspired 
mouthpiece,  must  have  abolished  or 
modified  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  substi- 
tuted a  new  one,  or  else  we  ought  still 
to  observe  the  full  Mosaic  ceremonial, 
on  the  principle  that  laws  are  bind- 
ing until  they  are  repealed.  To  us, 
Catholics,  the  case  is  clear  enough. 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  church 
of  God  for  all  we  do ;  she  abolished 
the  old  Jewish  rites,  and  she  ordained 
the  Christian  ceremonial.  And  Dr. 
Hopkins  is  sensible  enough  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  authorization,  for  he 
tries  to  apply  it  to  his  own  denomi- 
nation, and  thereby,  of  course,  admits 
that  the  church  has  uniformly  followed 
the  rightful  practice,  and  that  the  Prot- 
estant sects  have  been  all  wrong.  He 
shows,  from  the  writings  of  the  early 
fathers  and  from  other  ancient  docu- 
ments, that  the  term  <k  altar"  was  con- 
stantly used  in  primitive  times  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebration  of  divine 
services ;  that  the  altars  were  both  of 
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wood  and  of  stone,  and  that  hence 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  restriction 
which  many  Protestants  would  lay 
upon  the  Lord's  Table  ;  that  it  should 
be  "  an  honest  table,  with  legs  to  it 
and  that  candles  and  incense  were 
habitually  used  at  the  celebration  of 
the  divine  mysteries.  A  much  more 
important  matter,  Bishop  .  Hopkins 
says,  is  the  use  of  oil  or  chrism  in  con- 
irmation ;  and  this,  he  admits,  "  is 
plainly  stated  by  Tertullian  to  have 
been  the  established  practice  in  the 
year  200."  And  he  quotes  a  remark- 
able passage  from  Bingham's  "  Anti- 
quities of  the  Christian  Church"  (a 
Protestant  work),  to  the  effect  that 
"  it  was  this  unction  at  the  completion 
of  baptism  to  which  they  [the  early 
Christians]  ascribed  the  power  of  mak- 
ing every  Christian,  in  some  sense, 
partaker  of  a  royal  priesthood,  which 
is  not  only  said  by  Origen,  but  by  Pope 
Leo,  St.  Jerome,  and  many  others." 
His  remarks  on  the  subject  of  sacer- 
dotal vestments  are  not  less  striking.  He 
mentions  the  proofs  brought  forward  by 
Baronius,  that  St.  James  the  Just,  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  St  John  the 
Evangelist  44  wore  the  golden  orna- 
ment which  was  prescribed  for  the 
mitre  of  the  high  priest  in  the  Mosaic 
ritual"  He  refers  to  Constantine's 
gift  of  a  a  rich  vestment,  embroidered 
with  gold,"  to  Macarius,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  to  be  worn  by  him  in  the 
celebration  of  the  sacred  offices.  He 
cites  ancient  decrees  concerning  the 
onzrium,  or  stole,  and  the  different 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  worn  by 
priests  and  by  deacons  ;  mentions  the 
ring  and  staff  prescribed  for  a  bishop ; 
tod  especially  refers  to  the  fact  that 
black,  as  the  symbol  of  sin  and  mourn- 
ing, was  everywhere  excluded.  Bishop 
Hopkins  brings  forward  these  things 
by  way  of  showing  the  multitude  of 
points  of  conformity  between  the  early 
Christian  and  the  ancient  Jewish  ritual ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  awak- 
ened in  his  mind  the  question, "  Which, 
then,  is  the  true  Christian  church  V 
nor  does  he  perceive  that,  however 
strongly  they  may  support  the  Catholic 


practice,  they  do  little  good  to  the 
Episcopalians.  The  first  Church  of 
England  men  understood  the  propriety 
of  ritualistic  magnificence  a  great  deal 
better  than  their  descendants  do.  When 
they  cast  off  faith  and  obedience  they 
did  not  at  the  same  time  cast  off  the 
rich  priestly  robes,  nor  put  out  the 
altar  lights,  nor  stop  the  swinging  of 
censers  and  chanting  of  psalms.  The 
ritual  of  the  primitive  Protestants  was 
hardly  less  gorgeous  than  that  of 
mother  church  herself.  When  Arch- 
bishop Parker  was  consecrated  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  wore  u  a 
long  scarlet  gown  and  a  hood,  with 
four  torches  carried  before  him :  Bishop 
Barlow  had  a  silk  cope,  being  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament ;  four  arch- 
deacons, who  attended  '  him,  wearing 
silk  copes  also."  And  a  puritanical 
Protestant,  Thomas  Sampson,  com- 
plained to  Peter  Martyr  in  1550  that 
the  ministry  of  Christ,  was  banished 
from  the  English  court,  because  the 
image  of  the  crucifix  was  allowed  there, 
with  lights  burning  before  it.  Dr. 
Hopkins  is  at  pains  to  show  that  the 
custom  and  unrepealed  law  of  the 
Church  of  England  justify  the  use  of 
a  processional  cross,  two  lights  on  the 
altar,  incense,  surplice,  alb,  girdle,  stole, 
dalmatic,  tunicle,  chasuble,  cope,  amice, 
cape  or  tippet,  maniple,  hood,  and  cas- 
sock ;  that  the  use  of  oil  in  confirmation 
and  extreme  unction,  and  of  prayers 
for  the  dead,  which  are"  found  in  the  first 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI..  though 
they  were  subsequently  omitted  from 
the  liturgy,  has  never  been  prohibited 
and  is  still  lawful.  We  suspect  that 
to  many  Protestants  this  statement 
will  be  a  little  startling. 

It  will  not  be  more  startling,  how- 
ever, than  a  view  of  what  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  in  the 
first  years  of  her  heresy,  and  what, 
according  to  the  ritualistic  party,  it 
ought  rightly  to  be  now.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  what  is 
known  as  the  first  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.,  published  in  1£49,  ig  the 
standard  to  which  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Establishment  ought  to  be  refer- 
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red ;  that  whatever  was  sanctioned  or 
permitted  under  the  rubrics  of  that 
work  may  be  lawfully  used  or  done 
now;  and  that  the  subsequent  revis- 
ions of  the  Prayer-book,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  authoritatively  condemned 
none  of  the  ancient  forms  and  ex- 
pressions of  doctrine  embodied  in  that 
earlier  ritual,  have  no  restrictive  force 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  modern  revivers 
of  old  Catholic  practices.  Let  us  see, 
then*  what  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Ed- 
ward. VI.  was,  in  its  order  of  the  com- 
•munion  service,  the  present  battle- 
ground of  ritualism. 

This  portion  of  the  liturgy  was  en- 
titled, "The  Supper  of  the  Lord  and 
tbe  Holy  Communion,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Mass."  It  is  divided  into  "  the 
Ordinary,"  and  "  the  Canon."  The 
first  part  begins  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ^  and  then  follow  the  Collect 
for  purity,  the  Introit  (now  omitted), 
the  Kyrie  Eleison*  the  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis,  Dominus  Vobiscum,  Collects  for 
the  day  and  for  the  king,  the  Epistle, 
Gospel,  and  jNicene  Creed,  the  sermon, 
Exhortation,  Offertory,  and  Oblation ; 
Dominus  Vobiscum,  Sursum  Corda, 
the  Preface,  and  the  Sanctus.  The 
canon  now  consists  of  one  long  prayer 
of  consecration,  but  in  the  Prayer- 
book  of  1549  it  comprised  many  other 
parts  copied  pretty  closely  from  the 
missal ;  and  the  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, which  are  now  transferred  to  an 
early  part  of  the  ordinary,  came  in 
their  proper  place  immediately  before 
the  communion.  After  communion 
were  the  Agnus  Dei  and  Post-Com- 
munion, the  Collects,  and  other  pray- 
ers and  ceremonies,  very  much  as  we 
have  them  in  'the  mass.  The  rubric  of 
1549  says:  "When  the  clerks  have 
done  singing  the  Sanctus,  then  shall 
the  priest  or  deacon  turn  himself  to 
the  people  and  say,  *  Let  us  pray  for 
the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church ;'  " 
to  which  the  present  office  adds  the 
words,  "  militant  here  on  earth."  An 
able  paper  in  a  collection  of  essays  by 
advanced  ritualists,  published  in  Lon- 
don last  year,*  argues  from  this  that 
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prayers  for  the  dead  formerly  had 
place  and  are  still  allowable  in  the 
English  liturgy.  If  this  be  not  80, 
the  author  says,  u  we  shall  find  our- 
selves placed  in  a  dilemma  which  to 
a  Catholic  mind  is  inexpressibly  pain- 
ful.  For  ....  it  follows  that  the 
liturgy  of  the  English  Church  is  the 
only  living  liturgy,  the  only  known 
extant  liturgy  which  is  wanting  in  re- 
membrance of  its  faithful  departed. 
Prom  which  dilemma  we  may  devout- 
ly say,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

In  the  consecration  prayers  there  is 
an  important  part  found  in  the  book  of 
1549,  but  now  left  out,  of  which  the 
same  writer  says :  u  We  can  scarcely 
too  deeply  deplore  the  loss,  or  earn- 
estly desire  that  it  may  be  restored 
to  us."  This  is  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  it  reads  as  follows : 
44  Hear  us,  O  merciful  Father,  we  be- 
seech thee,  and  with  thy  holy  spirit 
and  word  vouchsafe  to  bl-f-ess  and 
sanc-f-tify  these  thy  gifts  and  crea- 
tures of  bread  and  wine,  that  they  may 
be  to  us  the  body  and  blood  of  thy 
most  dearly  beloved  son  Jesus  Christ1' 
Here  we  have  not  only  an  authorisa- 
tion but  an  explicit  direction  for  the 
use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  at  which 
many  good  Episcopalians  shudder  ner- 
vously as  at  a  diabolical  popish  inven- 
tion. It  was  left  out  of  the  later  Pray- 
er-books, but  never  prohibited. 

Before  the  communion  there  is  a 
formula  of  invitation  which  the  minis- 
ter is  to  read  to  the  people,  bidding 
them  to  the  Lord's  table.  In  the  pres- 
ent Prayer-book  it  contaius  nothing 
which  calls  for  special  remark;  but 
in  that  of  1549  it  embraced  the  follow- 
ing passage :  u  And  if  there  be  any  of 
you  whose  conscience  is  troubled  and 
grieved  in  anything,  lacking  comfort 
or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  me,  or  to 
some  other  discreet  and  learned  priest, 
taught  in  the  law  of  God,  and  confess 
and  open  his  sin  and  grief  secretly  .  • 
.  .  that  of  us  he  may  receive  comfort 
and  absolution?  etc 
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The  writer  of  the  essay  above 
quoted  favors  not  only  a  return  to  the 
old  Edwardian  liturgy,  but  a  revival  of 
various  other  usages  to  which  we  need 
not  more  particularly  refer  than  by 
saying  that  they  all  have  a  genuine 
Catholic  flavor.  He  sees  no  reason, 
apart  from  prejudice,  why  Anglicans 
should  not  call  their  communion  ser- 
vice by  "the  old  English  word 
4  Mass"  ;"  and  he  deprecates  the  Prot- 
estant custom  of  consuming  at  once 
all  the  bread  and  wine  which  are 
blessed  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  without 
reserving  any  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick.  "  Those  who  minister  among 
the  lowest  poor  in  missionary  work," 
he  says,  u  can  bear  witness  how  dis- 
tressing oftentimes  are  celebrations  in 
the  crowded  and  sick  rooms  of  a  town 
population."  And  he  quotes  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  Eucharist  had  to 
be  consecrated  for  a  dying  man  who 
occupied  one  corner  of  a  crowded  room 
tenanted  by  several  other  families.  In 
another  corner  crouched  a  woman  of 
the  vilest  class,  and  during  the  conse- 
cration unclean  insects  were  crawling 
over  the  **  fair  white  linen  cloth"  upon 
which  the  elements  were  laid.  Can 
we  wonder  that  to  a  minister  who  be- 
lieves in  the  Real  Presence,  and  in 
his  own  power  to  consecrate,  a  cele- 
bration such  as  this  must  seem  like 
profanation  ? 

If  there  were  nothing  in  this  ritual- 
istic revival  but  an  attempt  to  borrow 
the  rich  robes  of  faith  and  dress  up  in 
them  the  shrunken  form  of  heresy,  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  our  attention. 
It  is  little  to  us  whether  the  human 
laws  of  the  realm  of  England  permit 
the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  to  stand  with  their  backs  to 
the  congregation  <>r  not ;  whether  they 
may  legally  burn  candles  in  daylight, 
or  swing  censers,  or  chant  their  pray- 
ers instead  of  saying  them,  or  wear 
colored  and  embroidered  vestments 
instead  of  the  plain  surplice  and  the 
black  gown.  Since  they  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  discard  faith  and  obe- 
dience, one  would  think  it  of  little  mat- 
ter that  they  should  discard  ceremo- 


nies also.  After  they  have  lost  the 
substance,  why  should  they  care  for 
the  form  ?  If  they  could  abolish,  for 
instance,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
they  had  surely  as  good  a  right  to 
abolish  a  red  or  green  chasuble.  In- 
deed, to  be  logical,  they  ought  to 
ordain,  alter,  and  abolish  just  what 
they  please.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  in  this  movement  than  a 
mere  striving  after  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive forms.  There  is  first  a  re- 
awakening of  the  Catholic  idea  of  pub-, 
lie  worship,  and  a  rejection  of  the  com- 
mon Protestant  theory.  It  is  the 
Protestant  principle,  not  always  ex- 
pressly acknowledged,  but  practical- 
ly acted  upon,  that  the  primary  object 
of  a  religious  service  is  the  edification 
of  the  people ;  it  is  the  Catholic  idea 
that  the  chief  purpose  of  that  service 
is  the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 
The  Englishman,  Thomas  Sampson, 
whose  complaint  to  Peter  Martyr 
touching  lights  and  crucifixes,  we  quot- 
ed just  now,  says  in  the  same  letter : 
"What  hope  is  there  of  any  good 
when  our  friends  are  disposed  to  look 
for  religion  in  those  dumb  remnants  of 
idolatry,  and  not  in  the  preaching  of 
the  lively  word  of  God?"  And  what 
is  it  but  a  recognition  of  this  principle 
which  causes  most  of  the  Protestant 
sects  to  lay  such  stress  upon  sermons 
as  to  make  them  the  predominating 
feature  of  every  service,  and  often 
gives  their  public  prayers  such  a  doc- 
trinal and  exhortatory  character  thai 
they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
sermons  except  by  the  substitution  of 
the  phrase  "  Almighty  God"  for  u  Be- 
loved brethren"  ?  Now,  the  ritualists, 
whatever  their  shortcomings,  are  at 
any  rate  free  from  this  absurdity.  Ser- 
mon-hearing or  meditation,  says  one  of 
their  late  writers,  may  be  salutary 
enough  in  its  proper  time  and  place, 
but  it  is  not  worship.  Here,  no  doubt, 
is  a  great  advance  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.  But  this  is  not  all.  An  essay 
"On  the  Eucharistic  Sicrifice"  in  The 
Church  and  the  World  gives  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine  still  more  explicitly,  and 
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acknowledges  <*that  Christian  wor- 
ship is  really  the  earthly  exhibition  of 
Christ's  perpetual  intercession  as  the 
sole  high  priest  of  his  church,  the  sole 
acceptable  presenter  of  the  one  wor- 
ship of  his  one  body  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,  and  that  as  such  it  culminates 
in  his  own  mysterious  presence,  in 
and  by  the  sacrament  of  his  most  pre- 
cious body  and  blood." 

In  this  recognition  of  the  true  func- 
tions of  the  Christian  ministry,  the  true 
character  of  the  worship  which  ought 
to  be  offered  in  God's  holy  temple,  we 
may  suppose  the  ritualists  to  be  pretty 
well  agreed.  But  doctrinally,  they 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  With 
the  one  class,  a  gorgeous  ritual  is  mere- 
ly the  gratification  of  an  esthetic  or  an- 
tiquarian taste  ;  with  the  other  it  is  the 
logical  development  of  an  advance  in 
doctrine.  The  one  class  would  bring 
back  the  practice  of  the  Anglican 
Church  to  what  it  used  to  be  in  old  days ; 
the  other  would  imitate  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  were  followed  in  the 
Catholic  Church  ages  before  Anglican- 
ism was  heard  of. 

The  second  class  is,  we  believe,  the 
more  numerous,  as  it  certainly  is  by 
far  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Its 
views  are  set  forth  with  frankness  and 
decided  ability  in  the  volume  which 
we  have  already  quoted ;  and  we  are 
certain  that  no  one  can  read  these  es- 
says without  feeling  that  the  ritualists 
are  legitimate  successors  of  the  tractari- 
ans  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  'that  there 
is  promise  of  as  much  good  from  the 
agitation  which  they  are  leading  as 
came  from  the  great  movement  of  Dr. 
Newman  and  Dr.  Pusey.  u  Ritual- 
ism," says  one  of  the  essayists, "  is  not 
employed  as  a  side-wind,  by  which  to 
bring  in  certain  tenets  surreptitiously, 
but  as  the  natural  complement  of  those 
tenets  after  they  have  been  long  and 
sedulously  inculcated."  The  burning 
of  candles  and  incense  is  of  very  little 
moment,  considered  as  a  mere  form,  but 
it  is  of  great  moment  when  it  is  done 
as  the  ritualists  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
rendering  honor  to  the  real  presence  of 
oar  Lord.   It  is  of  no  consequence 


what  order  of  words  or  what  gestures 
or  what  dress  the  Anglican  minister 
uses  in  reading  the  communion  office, 
because  be  has  not  the  priestly  charac- 
ter, and  if  he  followed  literally  the  mis- 
sal itself,  he  could  not  celebrate  a  valid 
mass.  But  if  he  comes  as  close  to  the 
missal  as  he  can,  by  way  of  testifying 
that  he  believes  in  the  doctrines  stated 
and  symbolized  in  the  missal ;  if  he  imi- 
tates the  ceremonies  of  the  daily  Christ- 
ian sacrifice,  in  order  to  show  his  belief 
in  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Eu- 
charist, that  fact  becomes  of  serious 
importance,  and  indicates  a  genuine 
progress  toward  truth,  at  which  every 
good  Catholic  ought  to  rejoice.  Toe 
practice  of  auricular  confession  is  not 
new  in  the  Anglican  Church;  but  it 
acquires  additional  significance  when  it 
is  spoken  of,  as  it  is  in  the  Church  and 
the  Word,  by  the  name  of 4k  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,"  for  the  Church  of 
England  recognizes  no  sacraments  ex- 
cept baptism  and  the  supper  of  the 
Lord. 

If  there  is  any  name  which  a  genu- 
ine ritualist  really  hates  it  is  that  of 
Protestant.  The  avowed  purpose  of 
the  advanced  school  is  to  unprotest- 
antize  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the 
writer  just  quoted  speaks  of  having 
found  comfort  at  a  time  of  spiritual 
doubt  and  trial,  in  the  belief,  that  the 
English  Church  was  still  a  part  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  u  unless  she  sinned 
sufficiently  at  the  reformation  to  justify 
Rome  in  cutting  her  off."  "  Our  place 
is  appointed  us,"  says  the  same  essayist, 
"  among  Protestants  and  in  a  commu- 
nion deeply  tainted  in  its  practical  sys- 
tem by  Protestant  heresy ;  but  our 
duty  is  the  expulsion  of  the  evil,  and 
not  flight  from  it,  any  more  than  it  is 
a  duty  for  those  to  leave  the  Roman 
Church  who  become  conscious  also 
of  abuses  within  ber  system."  The 
Church  of  England  indeed,  has  but  a 
weak  hold  upon  the  faith  or  affection  of 
the  ritualists  of  this  school  We  find 
the '  XXXIX.  Articles  spoken  of  as 
44  those  IWtestant  articles  tacked  on  to 
a  Catholic  liturgy,  those  forty  stripes 
save  one,  as' some  have  called  them, 
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laid  on  the  back  of  tbe  Anglican 
priesthood ;"  and  in  the  same  book  we 
are  told  that "  the  universal  church,  and 
not  the  Church  of  England,  is  becoming 
the  standard  to  which  doctrine  and 
practice  must  be  conformed,  and  the 
advantages  in  many  respects  of  other 
divisions  of  it  over  our  own  are  becom- 
ing recognised."  Prepared  as  manj  of 
these  men  are  to  accept  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  in  every  particular  ex- 
cept the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  to  follow  ber  dis- 
cipline even  to  clerical  celibacy,  re- 
ligious vows,  and  sacramental  confes- 
sion, can  we  doubt  that  there  is  hope 
of  their  overcoming  the  remaining 
obstacles  to  their  conversion,  and 
that  the  London  Weekly  Register 
is  right  when  it  calls  this  "  the  most 
important  religions  crisis  that  England 
has  witnessed  since  the  so-called  Refor- 
mation.'' 

And  even  in  the  vagaries  of  the 
other  branch  of  ritualists,  the  church 
nulliners,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  who    imagine  they  are 


bringing  back  their  errant  sect  to  the 
honest  life  of  old,  when  they  copy  the 
forms  and  ceremonies,  the  lights  and 
vestures,  the  incense  and  the  chants  of 
the  primitive  liturgy,  without  conform- 
ing to  the  doctrines  which  these  observ- 
ances are  intended  to  symbolize ;  who 
set  up  as  (heir  standard  of  conformity 
not  the  universal  church  as  she  has 
been  through  all  ages,  but  the  Angli- 
can establishment  as  it  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, before  it  had  quite  forgotten 
Catholic  truth  and  propriety ;  even  in 
the  hollow  ritualism  of  this  school,  we 
say,  there  is  cause  for  gratification. 
Unlike  the  builders  of  material  temples, 
who  must  work  up  from  base  to  sum- 
mit, these  ecclesiastical  architects  can 
sometimes  construct  their  foundation 
after  tbe  superstructure  is  finished. 
The  mere  copying  of  sacred  forms  is 
apt  to  lead  them  to  the  sacred  faith 
and  spirit ;  and,  any  way, it  is  something 
gained  to  know  that  one  can  bend  be- 
fore a  crucifix  without  breaking  the 
commandments,  and  that  frankincense 
is  not  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord. 


(MUGHAL. 


THE  CROSS. 


O  tree,  how  strong  thy  branches  are, 
To  bear  such  wondrous,  weighty  fruit  1 
u  He  strength  imparts." 


Than  all,  thy  fruit  is  sweeter  far. 
What  genial  soil  doth  feed  thy  root  ? 
u  Men's  loving  hearts." 
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ROBERT;  OR,  THE  INFLU] 

CHAPTER  Til. 

"  To  be  an  artU  t  .... 
It  is  hU  hope,  hit  faith,  hit  ambition." 

Genius,  however  great,  will  not 
make  a  man  famous  unless  he  works  for 
fame.  Robert  felt  this  and  had  strength, 
perseverance,  and  courage  to  labor,  for 
he  was  poor  and  of  obscure  name,  and 
he  knew  what  he  could  do,  and  was 
determined  to  do  it.  But,  like  all  who 
struggle  through  this  life,  he  had  his 
depressions  and  his  griefs,  which  he 
bore  bravely  ;  and  if  discouragement 
ever  glided  into  his  soul,  be  instant ly 
resorted  to  prayer,  and  peace  and  re- 
pose would  then  spread  their  wings 
over  him.  He  imposed  upon  himself 
the  strict  obligation  of  never  wasting  a 
moment  of  time,  and  chained  himself 
to  his  work,  as  a  galley-slave  is  chained; 
accepting  his  present  life,  mercenary 
and  prosaic  as  it  is,  with  perfect  resig- 
nation and  happiness,  feeling  that  God 
has  made  it  thus,  and  that  he  must  be 
thankful  for  it  Existence  was  a  hap- 
piness to  him,  for  his  heart  was  good, 
and  duty  was  to  him  perfect  joy ;  and 
knowing  he  was  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  Madame  Gaudin,  he  devoted 
himself  to  her  as  a  son.  By  degrees 
her  strength  returned,  and  at  last  she 
was  able  to  resume  the  management  of 
the  household,  which  placed  more  time 
at  Robert's  disposition,  and  his  mind, 
rid  of  these  cares,  regains  its  elasticity 
and  primitive  vigor.  Artistic  reveries 
come  back,  the  fire  of  creative  inspira- 
tion fills  his  soul,  and  he  stands  before 
his  canvas,  on  which  the  faint  outlines 
of  the  Virgin  are  traced.  Then  another 
dream  seizes  him,  and  hours  and  days 
and  weeks  of  patient  labor  are  neces- 
sary to  faithfully  bring  out  his  ideas, 
and  at  first  all  is  chaos ;  but  slowly  the 
canvas  becomes  animated,  and  finally 


NCE  OF  A  GOOD  MOTHER. 

Robert,  like  Pygmalion,  stands  in  ec- 
stasy before  bis  work.  His  body 
trembles  with  enthusiasm,  his  eyes 
moisten,  his  knees  give  way  under  him 
— and  why  this  emotion  ?  He  has  faith- 
fully presented  the  scene  where,  be- 
tween God  and  his  mother,  his  happy 
childhood  was  passed.  The  picture  is 
astonishingly  and  wonderfully  true* 
Here  stands  out  boldly  the  savage 
grandeur  of  Ecorcharde,  with  its  rugged 
sides  and  deep  ravines — there  the  val- 
ley through  which  the  silver  waters  of 
the  Dordogne  run — the  village  of  Bains 
— the  church  spire,  the  rectory — and 
all  the  crowning  glory  of  this  mountain, 
its  woods  and  sombre  verdure.  There 
the  little  house  where  Robert  had  lived 
for  twelve  years,  and,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  valley,  the  peak  of  Sauci,  which 
majestically  crowned  the  whole.  The 
memory  of  the  young  artist  is  faithful, 
and  he  forgets  nothing.  Standing  on 
a  clearing  on  the  mountain  side  is  a 
woman,  and  a  child  is  playing  near 
her;  it  is  Robert  and  his  mother.  The 
sun  is  just  sinking  below  the  horizon, 
and  sheds  upon  the  scene  the  glory  of  its 
waves  of  gold  and  purple.  Each  day 
Robert  gave  many  hours  to  this  picture, 
in  which  he  re-lived  his  childhood's  days ; 
and,  when  completed,  it  was  a  perfect 
masterpiece  of  grace  and  taste,  and 
finished  with  much  care.  His  touch 
was  fresh  and  bold — the  animals  that 
reposed  in  the  valley  were  perfect, 
the  trees  of  exquisite  foliage,  and  the 
lights  and  shades  of  delicious  harmony. 

One  morning  the  young  painter  was 
at  work,  bringing  out  a  stronger  effect 
of  light  on  his  picture,  when  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door  drew  him  from  his 
work.  He  opened  it,  and  standing 
before  him  was  his  late  master. 

'•Where  have  you  been,  my  dear 
Robert  V  asked  the  illustrious  artist ; 
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44 1  have  been  bo  uneasy  about  you. 
Tell  me  why  you  have  not  been  in  ray 
studio  for  bo  long  a  time  T* 

Robert,  touched  by  this  mark  of  in* 
terest,  given  with  bo  much  aflability 
and  simplicity,  replied  by  a  recital  of 
the  painful  position  in  which  he  had 
been  thrown  by  the  sickness  of  Madame 
Gaudin,  and  told  in  such  warm  terms 
of  her  generous  conduct  to  him,  that 
the  artist  did  not  know  which  to  ad* 
mire  most — the  Kvely  gratitude  of  the 
one,  or  beautiful  devotion  of  the  other. 

The  artist  grasped  his  band,  and, 
pressing  it  warmly,  said,  "  You  have 
done  your  duty,  and  can  never  re- 
proach yourself  with  ingratitude.'* 
Then,  turning  toward  the  picture,  he 
exclaimed,  44  Can  this  be  your  work  ? 
It  is  wonderful."  After  a  few  mo- 
amenta,  in  which  he  was  perfectly  ab- 
sorbed, he  said,  44  Robert,  you  are 
ignorant  of  your  talent ;  you  know 
more  than  I  do,  and  must  be  a  great 
painter  ere  long."  Then,  clasping  the 
stupefied  young  man  in  his  arms,  he 
pressed  him  to  his  heart  in  a  generous 
transport  of  admiration. 

Madame  Gaudin,  who  had  gone  out 
to  buy  provisions  for  the  day,  stopped 
at  the  open  door  to  ask  what  it  could 
all  mean  ;  and  when  she  understood 
what  they  were  speaking  about,  she 
felt  a  great  joy,  and  exclaimed,  44 1 
knew  it ;  I  knew  he  would  be  a  great 
painter. "  Her  excess  of  happiness 
made  her  steps  a  little  trembling  and 
uncertain ;  and,  without  caring  for  the 
presence  of  the  stranger,  she  said  to 
Robert,  44  God  will  bless  thee,  my  boy ; 
God  will  recompense  thy  Christian 
virtues,  and  all  the  affection  thou  hast 
had  for  a  poor  old  woman  like  me." 
Then,  noticing  the  artist,  she  said, 44 1 
cannot  help  it ;  excuse  me,  sir,  but  I 
must  embrace  him,  I  must  press  him 
to  my  heart,  and  then  I  will  be  con- 
tent."' 

Robert  yielded  to  her  caresses  in  a 
manner  which  attested  better  than 
tford*  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment 
tor  the  worthy  woman. 

The  approbation  and  praises  given 
lis  work  by  his  master  made  a  pro- 


found impression  on  the  mind  of  Rob* 

ert 

44  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  artist,  44 1 
will  buy  your  picture  at  a  good  price. 
Each  one  of  us  should  aid  others  to  find 
the  road  on  which  he  has  gathered  the 
flowers  of  fortune.  God  has  blessed 
my  work  and  made  me  rich,  but  I  can- 
not enjoy  the  favors  of  fortune  alone  ; 
I  must  aid  others,  and  share  with  them 
the  riches  that  God  has  loaned  me. 
My  purse,  my  credit,  my  protection  are 
yours  to-day,  and  I  want  you  to  use 
them  without  hesitation,  for  I  cherish 
you  as  a  pupil  and  love  you  as  a  friend. 
When  I  pay  the  debt  of  life,  I  hope  to 
endow  a  great  painter.  Work,  then, 
my  boy ;  work  for  glory ;  you  are  now 
on  the  road  to  fame,  and  it  will  lead 
you  to  fortune."  Before  leaving  he 
put  in  Madame  Gaudins  hand  a  well- 
filled  purse,  and  said,  rt  Keep  silence ; 
say  nothing  of  this  to  Robert." 

Robert  had  another  joy  on.  this 
eventful  day.  Toward  night  he  was 
going  on  an  errand  for  Madame  Gaudin, 
and  near  the  Pont  Neuf,  by  the  Place 
Daupbine,  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  man 
uttering  a  kind  of  lament  for  Napoleon. 
The  voice  was  loud  and  strong,  and 
in  its  modulations  there  was  so  much 
sorrow  that  he  hastened  toward  the 
man,  to  see  if  his  features  verified  a 
suspicion  that  came  across  his  mind. 
He  knew  he  had  seen  this  man  before* 
He  was  a  street  singer ;  and  the  longer 
he  listened  to  him,  the  more  convinced 
was  be  in  his  belief.  Soon  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  a  large  wound  in  his 
forehead,  and,  no  longer  doubting,  he 
called  out, 44  O  Cyprien !  my  good  Cy- 
prien !"  at  the  same  time  holding  out 
his  hand. 

44  Pardon — excuse  me— I  do  not 
know  you." 

44  But  are  you  not  Cyprien  Hardy, 
ex-grenadier  of  the  Imperial  Guards  ?" 
said  Robert 

44 1  am  no  other  person ;  but  I  can't 
remember  to  have  seen  you  before." 

44 1  remember  you,"  said  Robert,  with 
expression.  44  The  little  orphan  that 
you  took  before  the  palace  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  conducted  to  Paris,  although 
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eight  years  ago,  has  not  forgotten  his 
protector  and  friend,  and  now  wishes 
to  shake  hands  with  him  ;  you  will  net 
refuse  me  that  pleasure  surely?" 

"  Ah !  truly  no— a  thousand  times  no 
— I  cannot  refuse.  Touched  there," 
said  he,  putting  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
u  I  know  it  is  Robert  who  speaks  to 
me ;  my  little  Robert,  grown  to  be  a 
man.  You  have  changed  much,  young 
man,  and  so  have  I ;  but  that  does  not 
matter ;  I  have  suffered  cruelly.  Oh 
my  loved  emperor !  if  I  could  only  go 
to  him." 

u  Come  with  me,"  said  Robert ;  *  we 
can  talk  entirely  as  we  please  when 
alone ;  come  with  me  and  I  will  take 
you  to  a  person  who  knows  you  already, 
and  who,  I  am  certain  beforehand,  will 
be  glad  to  see  you." 

The  idle  and  curious  people  who 
were  standing  by  when  this  touching 
recognition  took  place  all  walked 
off  and  left  the  place  clear  to  our 
friends. 

"  A  thousand  thunders,  Mister  Rob- 
ert, you  are  no  prouder  now  in  Paris 
than  when  we  came  in  together,  but 
you  walk  too  fast  for  my  old  lees." 

u  Pardon  me,  Cyprien,"  said  he, 
stopping  quickly,  "  but  I  am  so  anx- 
ious to  get  you  home  that  I  forget  you 
may  be  fatigued  and  may  need  my 
arm.  Take  it,  my  friend,  for  it  is 
sure,  like  my  affection  for  you ;  take  it 
and  we  can  walk  faster.  I  am  afraid 
Madame  Gaudin  will  be  uneasy  if  I 
stay  out  so  long,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
give  her  the  least  uneasiness.*' 

"Oh!"  said  the  soldier,  stretching 
up,  for  he  was  bent  more  by  grief  than 
years,  u  you  are  a  worthy  young  man, 
and  not  proud  at  alL  You  do  not 
blush  to  give  your  arm  to  a  brigand 
of  the  Loire  ;  for  that  is  what  we  poor 
soldiers  who  regret  our  emperor  are 
•  called.  But  tell  me,  who  is  this  Ma- 
dame Gauchiu — what  in  the  deuce  do 
you  call  her  ?" 

44  Gaudin,  my  good  Cyprien." 

"  Gaudin  !  Oh !  well,  I  suppose  she  is 
6ome  particular  person,  is  she  1" 

u  She  is  a  good  and  excellent  woman, 
to  whom  1  owe  all  that  1  am,  and  who 


has  made  every  sacrifice  for  me,  and 
whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Ah !  I  understand  ;  it  is  a  widow 
that  wants  to  catch  you  ?" 

**Oh!  uo,  my  good  Cyprien,"  said 
Robert,  laughing ;  "  it  is  a  person  that 
you  know,  the  old  housekeeper  of  the 
lamented  Abbe  Verneuil.  You  know 
the  priest  who  gave  me  so  sweet  a 
welcome  when  I  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
who  placed  me  at  the  house  of  Ma- 
dame de  Vernanges  T 

u  Yes,  yes  ;  it  comes  back  to  my 
memory  now,  and  I  took  a  bitter 
hatred  against  her  the  day  I  pulled 
the  door  bell  at  the  cure  s.  She  looked 
at  me  with  a  pair  of  eyes  that  shone 
like  balls  of  tire,  because  I  twisted  my 
mustache  when  I  spoke  to  her.  Well, 
what  has  become  of  the  priest  ?" 

"  Alas !  he  is  dead,  and  much  too 
soon  for  me.  Oh !  it  was  one  of  my 
dark  days,  Cyprien." 

"  The  same  as  mine  for  my  emperor. 
I  weep  for  him  as  you  weep  for  the 
cure." 

"  We  have  good  reason,  my  friend, 
to  remember  such  men,  and  to  forget 
them  would  be  to  forget  ourselves." 

M  So  you  tell  me,  old  Gaudin  is  liv- 
ing with  you  7* 

u  No,  no ;  I  should  have  told  you  I 
lived  with  the  dear,  good  woman  ;  for 
since  the  death  of  the  abbe  this  gen- 
erous woman  has  provided  for  all  my 
wants,  spent  for  me  her  hard  sav- 
ings, and  in  every  way  tried  to  con- 
sole me  for  what  I  had  lost.  Yes, 
my  friend,  this  good  Madame  Gau- 
din pushed  forward  my  taste  for 
drawing  and  painting;  and  I  thank 
her  from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  and 
can  say  without  vanity  that  these  sac- 
rifices have  not  been  lost.  I  am  re- 
joiced that  I  can  give  her  some  happi- 
ness, and  it  may  be  that  in  the  turning 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune  I  may  gain 
wealth,  and  all  that  I  have  and  all  that 
I  may  ever  have  shall  be  hers,  for  she 
has  done  everything  for  me." 

u  Certainly,"  said  Cyprien,  u  and 
I  embrace  the  good  woman  with  my 
heart/  mounting  slowly  as  he  said  it 
the  four  steps  that  led  to  their  house. 
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Robert  bad  gone  in  ahead  of  Lim 
and  returned  with  Madame  Gaudin, 
who  received  the  old  soldier  kindly, 
and  feasted  him  as  a  friend,  making 
his  lonely  and  braised .  heart  feel 
happier  than  it  bad  for  a  long  time. 
After  sapper  Robert  asked,  him  to 
tell  them  all  that  had  happened  him 
since  they  last  met. 

u  There  is  but  one  subject  for  me, 
my  dear  Robert,"  said  he, u  and  that 
is  my  emperor.  I  have  so  much  joy 
and  so  much  sorrow  when  I  pro- 
nounce this  cherished  name ;  I  am 
so  moved  when  I  recall  the  days  when 
fortune  abandoned  him,  that  it  is  al- 
most better  for  me  not  to  revert  to  the 
subject ;  but,  since  you  wisb  it,  I  will 
commence.  When  we  had  seen  the 
last  of  the  Little  Corporal,  and  I  found 
I  could  do  nothing  more  for  him,  I 
commenced  singing  his  praises  through 
the  streets,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
imprisoned;  and  now  he  is  dead,"  said 
he,  with  a  melancholy  air — u  died  on 
that  lonely  rock  where  he  was  held  a 
captive,  and  the  only  hope  I  have  left 
am  heaven." 

He  looked  so  tired  now  that  Robert 
made  him  go  to  bed,  and  before  he 
was  up  in  the  morning  ran  out  and 
bought  him  suitable  clothes,  so  that 
when  he  awakened  he  found  new  ones 
instead  of  the  rags  he  had  laid  on  his 
bed.  u  I  want  Cyprien  to  stay  with 
me,"  said  Robert, 44  for  he  has  been  a 
faithful  soldier,  and  I  am  young,  and 
can  work  for  us  both  V  but  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  his  consent  for 
this  arrangement,  and  be  had  to  tell 
him  many  times  that  he  would  be  so 
useful  to  him,  and  that  he  really  need- 
ed him  before  he  would  accept  the 
offer.  Finally  he  agreed  to  become 
an  inmate  of  the  modest  household.  He 
mixed  colors  for  the  young  painter, 
rendered  little  services  to  Madame 
Gaadin,  who  did  all  she  could  to  aid 
Robert  to  make  him  happy.  From 
this  time  God  seemed  to  open  to  him 
the  treasures  of  the  choicest  favors,  and* 
10  spread  them  in  profusion  on  the 
head  of  the  young  painter.  Warmly 
eeommended  to  the  world  by  the  great 


artist  who  had  been  his  master,  es- 
teemed for  his  excellent  conduct,  and 
justly  appreciated  for  his  talent,  which 
was  now  burning  in  all  its  lustre,  he 
could  look  forward  to  a  happy  future. 
His  mother's  prediction  was  being 
gradually  accomplished,  and  this  aid- 
ed him.  Whenever  he  sat  down  to 
composing,  he  first  implored  the  as- 
sistance of  God,  with  the  firm  belief 
that  it  would  not  be  refused ;  and  it 
was  not,  for  the  blessed  Lord  crowns 
with  benefits  those  who  serve  him  with 
love.  Nothing  gives  courage  like  the 
certainty  of  success ;  and,  full  of  an  in- 
defatigable  ardor  for  his  art,  he  work- 
ed hard,  disdaining  the  vain  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  his  labor  was  recom- 
pensed. As  he  advanced  in  age,  the 
love  of  his  art  consumed  him  the  more, 
and  in  place  of  the  wild  enthusiasm  he 
felt  at  first  he  was  filled  with  a  deep 
and  serious  sentiment,  and  wanted  to 
study  the  old  masters  under  the  bright 
sky  of  Italy.  The  only  drawback  he 
had  ever  had  to  his  dreams  of  study- 
ing there  was  the  thought  of  leaving 
Madame  Gaudin  alone ;  but  now  that 
Cyprien  was  with  her,  he  would  keep 
her  company  during  his  absence.  Ha 
was  too  firmly  convinced  of  the  old 
man's  affection  to  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  fail  to  fulfil  any  instruc- 
tions he  might  give  him;  but  before 
leaving  France  he  wished  to  visit  his 
native  mountain,  and  pray  on  the  grave 
of  his  mother.  He  was  now  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  had  not  forgotten 
the  package  he  was  to  receive  when  he 
attained  his  majority,  and  which  be 
felt  sure  contained  Borne  instructions 
from  his  well-beloved  mother,  which 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  for  him  to  obey. 
After  quieting  his  fears  about  Cyprien 
and  poor  Madame  Gaudin,  he  wiped 
away  the  tears  of  the  good  woman, 
embraced  her  tenderly,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving Cyprien's  promise  to  take  good 
care  of  the  charge  confided  to  his 
friendship,  Robert  set  out  for  l'Au- 
vergne. 
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CHAFTBR  Till* 


M  8be  sleeps — all  Is  silent  now, 
No  more  heart-beats." 

The  most  touching  and  beautiful 
affection  in  the  world  is  that  for  par- 
ents, for  their  homes,  and  'their  graves. 
A  child  who  reveres  his  mother's 
memory  will  keep  his  name  free  from 
blemish ;  for  a  good  name  is  a  precious 
heritage,  and  the  remembrance  of  vir- 
tues in  either  father  or  mother  will 
shield  against  bad  actions  like  an  im- 
penetrable buckler.  But,  alas !  a  ven- 
eration for  the  names  of  our  fathers  is 
no  longer  in  honor  among  men.  Fam- 
ily homesteads  are  ruthlessly  destroy- 
ed by  those  who  forget  that  every 
stone  is  sacred  to  some  tender  memory ; 
and  it  seems  now  that  cool  indiffer- 
ence has  replaced  that  sweet  affection 
which  of  old  united  parents  and  child- 
ren. How  common  a  thing  it  is  in  the 
present  day  to  see  children  disrespect- 
ful to  those  who  have  given  them  birth ; 
and  to  what  can  this  perversion  of 
heart,  which  chills  all  natural  feelings, 
be  attributed  but  a  want  of  religious 
training,  that  sanctifying,  purifying 
power  which  is  based  upon  God  s  holy 
will  and  divine  commandments ;  and 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  the  celestial 
virtues  which  ought  to  fill  all  hearts  ? 

With  Robert,  advancing  years  had 
not  weakened  in  his  soul  the  tender 
veneration  he  avowed  for  the  memory 
of  his  mother  and  her  virtues.  It  was 
to  the  principles  she  had  instilled  into 
his  mind  that  he  was  indebted  for  his 
present  prosperity  and  happiness,  for, 
though  genius  is  the  inestimable  gift  of 
God,  it  needs  guidance  and  consecra- 
tion ;  and  all  the  pious  sentiments  which 
were  afterward  developed  in  his  soul 
were  from  the  seeds  sown  by  that 
angel  mother. 

Robert  took  the  road  to  Clermont, 
and  could  have  flown  the  entire  dis- 
tance, so  eager  was  he  to  get  to  his  old 
home.  And  again  and  again  doubts 
would  fill  his  mind  as  to  whether  he 
would  find  the  loved  grave ;  whether 
pitiless  time  would  not  in  nine  years, 


have  effaced  the  letters  which  traced 
the  name  of  his  mother  ?  Clermont  at 
last  appeared  in  the  distance,  then  the 
village  of  Bains,  and  then  he  was  at 
the  door  of  the  rectory,  standing  with 
a  beating  heart  to  see  a  loved  face, 
but  the  door  is  opened  by  a  strange 
priest,  from  whom  he  learns  that  the 
venerable  cure*  whom  he  sought  was 
dead,  but  in  dying  he  left  instructions 
to  his  successor ;  begging  that  Madame 
DormeuiFs  grave  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, which  gave  Robert  but  another 
proof  of  his  imperishable  love.  After 
obeying  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  and 
visiting  his  mothers  grave,  he  obtain- 
ed the  papers  which  concerned  him, 
and,  opening  them  with  emotion,  read 
as  follows : 

"  My  dear  son :  I  did  not  wish  you 
to  know  the  contents  of  these  papers 
until  you  were  twenty-one,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  before  this  time 
you  would  hardly  comprehend  them, 
and  I  thought  it  best  to  wait  until  you 
had  experience  and  maturity  of  judg- 
ment. Tou  know  we  are  rarely  will- 
ing to  take  (he  experience  of  others  for 
our  instruction ;  believing  that  what 
shipwrecked  them  we  would  have  been 
wise  enough  to  have  avoided ;  that  we 
would  have  acted  better,  reasoned  bet- 
ter,  than  those  who  have  preceded  us 
on  the  perilous  sea  called  the  world. 
The  blind  lead  the  blind,  and  when  we 
fall  we  are  astonished.  It  is  so  with 
all  men.  Being  feeble,  they  think  they 
are  strong;  being  dependent,  they  think 
they  are  free;  being  powerless,  they 
think  they  are  creatures  of  genius. 
But  thou,  my  dear  child,  wilt  have 
more  strength  than  those  who  repose 
in  themselves  the  care  of  their  conduct, 
and  do  not  invoke  God  to  light  them 
with  his  divine  rays.  In  the  moment 
of  trial  they  fall;  it  happened  so  to 
me,  my  son,  when  I  took  my  own  fee- 
ble reason  for  my  guide.  But,  though 
I  have  no  grave  faults  to  reproach  my- 
self for,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  I 
*have  compromised  thy  future,  and  for- 
gotten my  duties  as  a  wife  and  my  du- 
ties as  a  Christian,  for  I  have  not  been 
indulgent  and  forgetful  of  injuries.  To- 
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day,  by  God's  grace,  I  am  calm.  I  judge 
myself  more  severely  than  he  will  judge 
me,  and  I  feel  guilty  and  cannot  ex- 
cuse myself  to  thy  eyes,  by  my  youth, 
inexperience,  and  the  isolation  in  which 
I  found  myself,  when  I  claimed  the 
right  of  breaking  the  links  which  I 
ought  to  have  respected  for  my  son. 
Bat  it  was  my  fault,  and  I  will  have 
the  courage  to  tell  you  all — to  confess 
all  my  sins,  and  then  ask  for  pardon. 
Dormeuil  is  not  thy  name,  my  child ; 
it  is  mine,  the  name  of  my  father,  a 
plebeian  name,  but  without  blemish. 
Thy  name  is  De  Verceil,  aod  thy  father 
is  the  Count  Sosthene  de  Verceil.  At 
ten  years  of  age,  I  lost  my  father ;  my 
mother  died  in  giving  me  birth,  and  I 
was  left  to  the  charge  of  an  aunt  who 
tas  my  only  relative.  This  worthy 
woman  was  not  rich,  but  an  annuity 
left  her  by  her  husband  and  the  rev- 
enue from  some  savings  placed  her 
above  want,  and  her  kind  heart  pitied 
my  orphanage,  and  she  shared  every- 
thing with  me.  I  owe  to  her  five  years 
of  happiness,  and  oh!  that  it  were 
more ;  her  counsels  and  her  tenderness 
would  have  spared  me  the  regrets  I 
feel  at  this  hour.  She  had  placed  me 
in  a  school  of  great  renown,  wishing, 
she  said,  to  leave  me,  in  lieu  of  fortune, 
a  good  education.  Notwithstanding 
my  plebeian  name  I  had  a  crowd  of 
friends  of  rich  and  noble  heritage,  for 
youth  never  thinks  of  the  differences 
in  rank  or  the  prerogatives  of  birth ; 
and  it  was  thus  that  I  became  the 
friend  of  an  amiable  young  girl,  Hele- 
na de  Verceil.  Her  brother  came  to 
see  her  often,  and,  as  we  were  insep- 
arable, I  was  .generally  present  at 
these  visits.  I  was  a  simple  and  can- 
did girl,  and  these  traits  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  young  count, 
and  when  I  left  the  school  some 
mouths  after  Helena  I  continued  to 
see  him  from  rime  to  time,  at  his  sis- 
ter's house,  for  she  was  married  imme- 
diately after  leaving  school.  Young, 
ardent,  impetnous,  and  unused  to  any 
resistance,  the  connt  fell  easily  into 
the  snare  which  was  ' held  out  to  his 
inexperience  by  an  irresistible  tender- 


ness. His  passion,  far  from  calming, 
grew  stronger  each  day,  and  he  resolv- 
ed to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  ask 
to  marry  me,  although  his  age  and  his 
tastes  were  far  from  this  grave  deter- 
mination. With  his  fortune  and  hand, 
he  came  to  beg  my  aunt's  consent,  and 
to  pray  that  she  would  not  defer  his 
happiness.  Overwhelmed  with  joy  at 
bo  brilliant  and  advantageous  an  offer 
for  her  niece,  she  gave  her  consent,  for 
in  all  her  dreams  for  the  daughter  of 
her  cherished  brother  she  had  never 
caressed  so  sweet  an  illusion  as  this. 
She  accepted  it  with  the  more  grati- 
tude as  she  knew  she  had  a  mortal 
malady  which  would  soon  leave  me 
alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  manifold 
dangers  that  assail  youth.  In  taking 
for  his  wife  an  obscure  and  poor  girt 
the  count  was  alienated  from  all  his 
family,  and  his  proud  and  noble  par- 
ents would  not  pardon  this  unworthy 
mesalliance.  He  could,  they  said,  have 
married  a  woman  of  rank  and  wealth, 
but  this  unprofitable  union  to  the  eyes  ot* 
people  blinded  by  their  titles,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  qualities  of  heart, 
was  nothing  and  worse  than  nothing. 
He  could  obtain  no  favor  from  them, 
after  putting  so  dark  a  spot  on  their 
escutcheon.  These  humiliations  and 
insults  would  have  had  no  effect  upon 
me,  could  I  have  been  consoled  by  the 
tender  affection  of  my  aunt,  who  saw 
but  too  late  that  wealth  does  not  give 
happiness  ;  and  in  less  than  two  years 
after  my  marriage  I  was  called  to  mourn 
her  loss.  The  love  of  the  count  was  soon 
extinguished,  and  men  are  very  apt  to 
be  ungrateful  and  cruel  when  they  cease 
to  love.  His  conduct  soon  proved  that 
he  had  only  formed  for  me  an  ephen> 
era!  attachment,  but  I  loved  him 
above  everything,  and  with  all  the 
energy  of  my  soul ;  and  this  love  in- 
creased when  I  became  a  mother,  and 
I  dared  to  believe  that  this  title  im- 
posed by  nature,  and  so  dear  to  most 
men,  would  touch  the  heart  of  my  hus- 
band, but  the  paternal  sentiment  could 
not  triumph  over  the  aversion  the  count 
felt  for  her  whom,  in  a  moment  of  insen- 
sate passion,  he  had  taken  for  his  wife. 
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For  one  moment  a  ray  of  joy  burned 
in  his  eyes  when  he  saw  that  he  had 
an  inheritor ;  it  was  the  pride  of  having 
a  son,  nothing  more.  He  soon  left  my 
side,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  except 
m  the  rare  moments  he  consecrated  to 
thee.  Carried  away  in  a  round  of 
pleasures,  stifling  in  the  noise  of  revelry 
the  cries  of  conscience,  regretting  his 
liberty,  furious  at  finding  himself  tied 
to  a  woman  who  was  the  only  obstacle 
to  his  ambitious  desires,  he  wished  to 
give  the  half  of  his  fortune  to  get  clear 
of  me;  he  overwhelmed  me  with  re- 
proaches, and  flew  into  furious  rages 
about  my  being  the  cause  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. 

"  One  day,  after  a  fit  of  fury,  in  which 
he  had  treated  me  most  cruelly,  he 
said,  *  I  do  not  wish  you  to  nourish  this 
child  any  more;  I  am  not  going  to 
have  him  raised  by  you!'  These 
words  struck  me  dumb.  I  had  you  in 
my  arms,  my  dear  Robert,  and  I  re- 
solved to  keep  you  there,  and  fly  with 
you  to  where  he  could  not  find  me.  I 
iad  laid  by  the  6um  of  four  thousand 
francs,  which  my  aunt  had  left  me,  and 
-some  savings  from  my  father's  pension, 
with  the  jewels  my  husband  gave  me 
vat  our  marriage.  These  I  sold,  and 
that,  added  to  the  rest,  made  ten  thou- 
sand francs.  I  filled  a  trunk  with  the 
clothing  which  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  us,  leaving  behind  all  luxuries, 
And  all  ornaments  and  jewels,  save  a 
portrait  of  thy  father,  which  is  in  a 
•small  medallion  set  in  pearls,  and  may 
aid  you  to  recognize  him.  All  my 
preparations  being  made,  I  waited  until 
the  servants  had  gone  to  their  evening 
meal,  and  then,  with  a  thousand  pre- 
cautions, left  by  a  stairway  which  led 
to  the  vestibule.  It  was  scarcely  night 
when  I  came  out  and  found  a  stage  to 
take  my  baggage  and  myself.  I  did 
not  know  at  first  where  to  go,  but  I 
wanted  to  fly  far  from  the  city  where 
I  had  suffered  so  much,  and  to  assure 
myself  of  keeping  my  child  ;  this  was 
my  only  thought,  my  only  desire.  In 
dunking  over  where  I  should  go,  I  re- 
membered that  my  parents  were  origin- 
ally of  l'Auvergnc,  and  in  my  child- 


hood I  had  heard  my  father  describe 
this  part  of  France,  and,  above  all,  the 
baths  of  Mount  Dore.  I  hesitated  no 
longer,  taking  the  road  to  Clermont, 
but  filled  with  the  most  horrid  fears 
Each  time  the  6tage  stopped  I  fancied 
I  saw  the  angry  figure  of  thy  father, 
and  that  he  jerked  thee  from  my  arms. 
What  I  suffered  during  this  journey  I 
can  never  express  to  you.  A  thousand 
terrors,  shudderings,  and  anguishes  of 
all  kinds  agitated  roe,  until  I  feared  I 
should  lose  my  reason.  If  any  one 
looked  at  me,  I  thought  they  knew  my 
secret,  and  was  ready  to  scream  with 
horror.  The  gallop  of  a  horse  made 
me  tremble  and  think  I  was  overtaken, 
and  my  emotion  would  have  betrayed 
me  had  the  passengers  been  interested 
in  watching  my  movements.  Every 
unknown  person  I  suspected  as  an 
enemy,  and  the  remembrance  of  those 
hours  of  my  life  is  still  so  vivid  that 
they,  even  cow  fill  me  with  horror. 
However,  I  arrived  at  Clermont  with- 
out accident,  and  remained  there  long 
enough  to  inform  myself  of  the  chances 
of  being  able  to  find  a  small  house  to 
let,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  baths  of 
Mount  Dore.  Here  the  first  years  of 
thy  life  were  passed,  and  no  remarka- 
ble event  has  ever  troubled  our  hap- 
py solitude.  What  I  have  most  dread 
ed  was  that  I  might  have  to  return  to 
the  world,  but  God  spares  me  this ;  he 
will  take  me  soon.  Thou  canst  now 
judge  of  my  anguish  at  the  thought  of 
being  separated  from  thee,  and  the 
desolation  of  my  soul,  that  I  know  will 
soon  leave  thee  alone  in  the  world. 

0  my  child!  in  this  hour,  when  my 
love  redoubles  its  strength  and  struggles 
against  death  to  enjoy  some  moments 
more  of  thy  sweet  society,  1  weep  bit- 
terly at  the  loneliness  I  have  made  for 
thee.  I  may,  perhaps,  exaggerate  my 
wrongs ;  I  may  have  acted  badly  ;  but 
when  the  moment  comes  when  I  will 
appear  before  my  sovereign  Judge,  to 
render  an  account  for  all  my  actions,  if 

1  reproach  myself  with  voluntarily 
throwing  off  the  yoke  which  weighed 
me  down,  I  will  say  also,  with  the  same 
frankness,  that  I  rejoice  to  have  raised 
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tbee  far  from  the  world's  corruptions 
and  would  rather  leave  thee  alone  in 
life  than  surrounded  by  wicked  men. 
I  have  tried  to  instil  good  principles 
into  thy  mind,  and  I  know  that  thou 
fetrestand  lovest  God  and  will  cherish 
my  memory,  and  the  heart  is  the  talis- 
man that  will  preserve  thee  from  evil. 
I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  thou 
wilt  never  forget  the  sublime  teachings 
of  religion,  and  that  it  will  ever  guide 
thee  in  the  right  way.  Pardon  me,  my 
son,  for  having  deprived  thee  of  thy 
father's  caresses  and  protection ;  and  as 
I  have  need  of  thy  indulgence,  I  will 
be  indulgent  to  others,  and  efface  all 
remembrance  of  what  I  have  suffered, 
and  will  think  only  of  the  happiness 
tboa  hast  given  me.  Then,  if  it  pleases 
God  that  thou  shouldst  ever  find  thy 
father,  tell  him  that  I  pardoned  him 
long  ago,  but  that  I  never  forgave  my- 
self for  my  conduct  to  him.  Tell  him 
that  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life  I  regret- 
ted 1  could  not  make  him  happy  ;  and, 
if  remorse  should  fill  his  heart,  console 
him,  my  child,  be  to  him  an  angel  of 
■ercy,  be  prodigal  of  thy  cares  and 
tenderness,  for  repentance  is  a  second 
baptism ;  it  is  the  regeneration  of  the 
•oqL  When  thou  wilt  read  the  lines 
I  now  trace  with  trembling  hand,  it 
will  be  long  after  I  have  bid  adieu  to 
the  transitory  things  of  time.  Thou 
wilt  be  a  man  and  subject  to  passions. 
If  thou  art  pure,  God  be  blessed  a 
thousand  times ;  if  thou  art  feeble,  re- 
pent sincerely  and  call  upon  God  to 
assist  thee.  Respect,  above  all  things, 
the  purity  of  affection.  Hold  out  thy 
hand  to  help  all  who  need  encourage- 
ment and  pity.  A  word  of  compas- 
sion does  more  good  than  severity  and 
reproach.  What  can  I  say  more,  but 
what  thou  knowest  better  than  I  do  ?  for 
I  have  seen  little  of  the  world,  and 
what  I  have  seen  makes  me  regard  it 
with  horror.  Flee  from  the  wicked, 
from  whom  nothing  can  be  gained  and 
all  lost.  Whatever  career  you  may 
choose,  fill  it  with  honor  and  credit. 
Happiness  consists  neither  in  feasting 
nor  the  brilliancy  of  riches ;  it  is  in  the 
fife  within,  in  doing  good  and  making 


others  happy,  and  in  laying  up  treas- 
ures in  heaven.  Recall  often  the 
sweet  and  peaceful  joys  of  thy  child- 
hood, the  twelve  years  of  thy  life  which 
will  forever  be  engraven  in  thy  heart. 
May  these  simple  pleasures  inspire 
thee  with  wisdom  to  choose  between 
the  burning,  wasting  pleasures  of  a 
vain  world,  and  the  pure  joys  of  re- 
tirement." 

Thus  finished  the  letter. 
"O  my  precious  mother  I"  cried 
Robert,  raising  his  eyes  toward  heav- 
en, u  if  thou  wert  living,  I  would  say 
to  thee,  with  lively  gratitude,  'Thou 
hast  done  well ;'  for,  if  I  am  exempt 
from  the  passions  of  youth,  it  is  to  thy 
tender  care  that  I  owe  it ;  it  is  to  thy 
love  and  thy  virtues  that  I  am  indebted 
for  that  peace  of  mind  which  makes 
my  whole  life  happy.  O  my  good 
mother  1  thy  memory  will  ever  be  for 
me  a  precious  talisman,  and  thy  least 
desires  and  wishes  will  be  sacred  or- 
ders for  thy  son ;  and  I  swear  by  thy 
revered  memory  to  try  and  find  my 
father,  if  the  Lord  will  permit  me." 

To  the  confession  of  his  mother  were 
joined  the  register  of  the  birth  of  Rob- 
ert and  the  marriage  of  Mile.  Stephanie 
Dormeuil  with  the  Count  Sosthene  de 
Verceil.  Though  Robert  had  the  right 
to  take  his  father's  name,  he  did  not 
wish  it.  He  preferred  the  more  hum- 
ble one  of  his  mother,  and  hoped,  by 
his  talent,  to  raise  it  above  the  noble 
one  of  his  father ;  to  efface  its  original 
plebeianism  under  a  crown  of  fame. 
This  was  the  generous  idea  of  a  good 
son,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  con- 
tempt his  mother  had  received  from 
his  noble  grandparents.  He  had  now 
but  this  desire,  and  determined  the 
maternal  name  should  be  cited  among 
the  illustrious. 

After  one  more  visit  to  the  grave  of 
his  mother,  and  another  to  his  loved 
mountain,  the  little  house,  and  all  the 
place,  which  spoke  so  eloquently  of 
her,  he  set  out  for  the  classic  land  of 
Italy,  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

M  A  man  may  lose  id  a  moment 
His  glory,  empire,  and  daxsllng  throne." 

— Victob  He  GO. 

Robert,  after  having  lingered  long 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  in  the 
city  and  its  environs,  so  rich  in  natural 
beauties,  and  having  admired  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Alps,  and,  above  all,  Mount 
Blanc,  the  Jura,  and  Mount  Salere, 
arrived  at  Saint  Rene,  a  small  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
This  was  the  20th  of  May,  1824. 

The  young  painter  wished  to  pass 
the  night  at  the  convent  with  the 
monks,  so  he  asked  for  a  guide,  but 
was  told  that  they  only  started  in  the 
morning  to  take  travellers  to  that  high 
point,  and  the  innkeeper  advised  him  to 
wait  until  the  next  day ;  but  he  was 
not  willing  to  take  this  advice,  as  time 
was  so  precious  to  him  that  a  day 
passed  in  inaction  was  an  irreparable 
loss.  So  he  started  out  through  the 
village  to  look  for  a  guide,  but  the  man 
had  told  him  the  truth — there  was  not 
a  guide  to  be  found.  Robert  expressed 
so  much  regret  at  his  disappointment 
to  a  worthy  old  man  that  he  replied : 

"If  it  were  any  other  day  Joseph 
would  conduct  monsieur  better  than 
any  one  else,  for  he  was  the  oldest 
guide,  but  unfortunately  he  could  not 
do  it,  for  it  was  the  20th  of  May,  and 
this  day  he  always  spends  at  church 
in  praying  for  his  benefactor.  But 
if  you  will  go  to  his  house  you  can  see 
him  ;  it  is  down  there,"  at  the  same 
time  pointing  to  a  pretty  little  cottage 
with  a  garden  in  front  "  A  famous 
history,  monsieur,  that  of  Joseph,  and 
if  he  goes  up  with  you,  he  will  tell  it 
you,  and  I  must  not  take  up  more  of 
your  time." 

**  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  infor- 
mation, my  good  man,  and  will  try  and 
put  it  to  profit."  Then  he  took  the 
road  toward  the  house,  and  soon 
reached  it,  but  imagine  his  disappoint- 
ment to  find  it  closed!  As  he  was 
turning  to  leave,  he  met  a  man  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  woman, 
still  fresh  and  beautiful,  leaning  on  his 
arm,  and  they  seemed  to  be  absorbed 


in  each  other;  and  in  looking  at  them 
Robert  forgot  for  a  moment  the  guide 
he  was  seeking.  They  stopped  at  the 
gate,  and  were  about  entering  it  when 
he  asked,  "  Is  this  the  man  Joseph  of 
Whom  I  was  told — the  guide  up  the 
mountain  P' 

u  At  your  service,  sir,"  replied  be. 
"I  am  the  person  ;  do  you  wish  to  be 
taken  there  ?" 

u  I  do,  but  they  told  me  at  the  vil- 
lage that  you  could  not  be  induced  to 
go  on  the  20th  of  May,  but  I  thought 
I  would  ask  for  myself,  and  I  assure 
you  I  will  be  very  grateful  if  you  can 
make  this  sacrifice  in  my  favor,  for  I 
have  the  greatest  desire  to  pass  the 
night  with  the  go+d  monks/*  His 
amiable  and  polite  manner  had  won 
the  favor  of  the  guide,  but  still  he  was 
undecided.  Robert,  seeing  his  hesita- 
tion, begged  him  to  give  his  consent. 

"  It  seems  a  little  late  to  start,"  said 
the  guide,  reflecting  and  looking  as  if 
he  did  not  care  to  go. 

u  Oh,  we  can  walk  fast,"  said  Robert 
gayly. 

u  Well,  I  find  I  must  give  up  to 
you,"  said  he,  half  sadly,  half  smiling. 
"  Come  in  the  house,  sir,  while  I  change 
my  clothes,  and  you  may  flatter  your- 
self with  having  gained  a  victory.  It 
has  been  many  years  since  I  put  my 
foot  on  the  mountain  on  the  anniversary 
of  this  great  day.  It  has  been  twenty- 
four  years  since  then." 

Itobert  was  looking  at  a  picture 
while  he  spoke,  representing  Napoleon 
mcunted  on  a  mule,  climbing  up  the 
Saint  Bernard,  escorted  by  a  guide. 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  Joseph  with  em- 
phasis, 44  this  is  my  history — that  guide 
who  walks  by  the  6ide  of  the  first  con- 
sul is  me,  I  had  the  honor  of  conducting 
him." 

u  Indeed,"  cried  Robert,  "  oh !  do  tell 
me  about  it.  If  my  poor  Cyprien  was 
only  here,  how  delighted  he  would  be 
to  hear  of  the  emperor  he  loves  so 
much." 

"  Is  this  Cyprien  one  of  his  faithful 
soldiers,  »lr  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  he  is  more  than  that ;  ho 
is  one  of  those  soldier  heroes  who 
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would  ghre  the  last  drop  of  their  heart's  fling  that  I  told  him  everything,  and 

blood  for  the  emperor.    I  have  had  when  on  the  chapter  of  my  loves  told 

the  happiness,  with  God's  aid,  to  have  htm  I  would  die  if  I  could  not  marry 

saved  from  misery  this  noble  wreck  of  Margaret. 

imperial  glory,  for  he  was  indeed  mis-  "  Well,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  why  not 

arable  when  he  lost  his  emperor. '  marry  her  then  ?" 

u  Well,  my  good  young  man,  that  "  For  a  very  simple  reason,"  I  re- 
decides  me  at  once,  for,  since  you  have  plied.  "  I  am  poor  and  she  is  rich,  and 
laved  one  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  I  cannot  obtain  the  prize  until  I  have 
emperor,  I  can  refuse  you  nothing,  a  house  and  garden." 
for  I  loved  him  also,  and  had  good  He  listened  eagerly,  then  questioned 
reasons  for  so  doing,  We  will  start,  me  a  great  deal,  and  at  last  fell  into  a 
sad  on  the  way  I  will  tell  you  to  whom  reverie,  and  remained  silent  and  ab- 
I  am  indebted  for  this  pretty  little  sorbed,  until  we  arrived  at  the  con- 
house,  so  good  a  wife,  and  children,  vent,  where  the  good  monks  came  out 
that  make  all  my  joy.  We  must  go  to  receive  us.  I  did  not  pay  much  st- 
upidly, or  we  will  run  the  risk  of  a  tention  to  this,  I  was  so  chagrined.  A 
norm,  for  we  have  only  time  to  arrive  little  time  after,  the  officer  came  to  me 
before  night,  and  in  our  mountains  with  a  letter,  which  he  directed  me  to 
norms  come  up  very  suddenly."  Then  take  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army, 
timing  to  his  wife,  he  embraced  her  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  I 
sod  said,  "  Don't  be  uneasy,  Margaret,  went  and  returned  in  the  evening  from 
I  will  retain  to-morrow."  They  Saint  Pierre  with  the  answer.  Imag- 
walked  briskly,  and  soon  left  the  vil-  ine  my  surprise  and  mortification 
hge  behind  them,  and  the  guide  com-  when  J  found  that  the  person  with 


44  Twenty-four  years  ago,  our  valley  none  other  than  the  first  consul,  and 
vis  not  so  peaceful  as  it  now  is.  It  his  companions  were  General  Duroc 
wis  invaded  by  French  troops,  whose  and  Secretary  Bourrienne.  I  was 
tumult  was  rather  a  strange  contrast  terrified,  thinking  I  should  be  thrown 
to  the  usual  noise  of  the  mountains —  into  prison  for  daring  to  speak  so  fa- 
toe  roar  of  the  tempest  and  the  moving  miliarly  to  my  superior.  What  an  end 
of  the  avalanches.  The  guides  all  be-  to  my  fears!  The  first  consul  gave 
came  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  one  me  for  my  trouble  a  house,  garden, 
awning  I  was  ordered  out.  I  did  not  and  money,  so  that  all  my  dreams 
receive  the  order  with  much  pleasure,  were  in  an  instant  realized.  I  could 
bat  I  was  young,  poor,  and  unfortu-  now  marry  Margaret,  and  I  was  so 
mUely  in  love  with  the  most  beautiful  completely  overcome  with  joy  that  I 
girl  in  the  valley.  The  officer  whom  thought  it  was  a  miracle.  This  great 
I  was  to  guide  wore  a  three-cornered  man  did  all  for  me,  and  you  can  now 
sat,  and  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  gray  see  why  I  love  the  emperor,  and 
riding  coat.  He  had  with  him  two  why  all  my  happy  remembrances  are 
other  gentlemen,  but  he  rode  first,  and  dated  from  the  20th  of  May." 
I  was  at  his  side.  He  was  rather  sin-  This  was  only  one  of  the  many  kind 
gnUr,  and  did  not  seem  to  know  or  acts  of  Napoleon  during  his  glorious 
eare  where  he  was,  though  we  mere  life;  and  if  we  are  electrified  in  read- 
fcbove  frightful  precipices  which  gave  ing  of  his  high  military  deeds,  how 
the  bravest  a  vertigo,  but  was  as  much  more  touching  are  those  simple 
tranquil  as  if  on  a  lounge  in  nis  cham-  charities  which  show  the  beauty  of  his 
her.  It  seemed  so  strange  to  me  that  soul,  and  the  goodness  and  generosity 
he  had  no  fear  and  was  so  silent.  But  of  his  heart,  that  will  ever  render  his 
after  awhile  he  spoke  to  me,  questioned  memory  immortal, 
me  about  my  life,  my  pleasures,  my  Joseph  had  related  with  so  much 
troubles.    His  manner  was  so  win-  spirit  and  animation  his  astonishing 


nenced  hit  history. 


whom  I  had  spoken  so  familiarly  was 
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adventure,  and  Robert  had  listened  with  and  children,  when  in  an  opening  of 

such  eagerness,  that  neither  thought  of  the  path  a  large  sign  appeared, 
hastening  their  steps.    The  guide  had      44  Oh !  we  are  saved !"  said  the  guide 

necessarily  consumed  more  time  in  re-  in  a  faltering  voice,  and,  with  a  band 

lating  it  than  we  take,  and  night  was  made  stronger  by  hope,  rang  a  large 

fast  coming  on.  The  sun  had  long  bell,  which  had  a  clear,  vibrating  sound, 
gone  down,  and  the  guide  listened      This  was  the  signal  of  distress  that 

uneasily  to  a  kind  of  rolling  noise  that  told  the  good  monks  that  travellers 

sounded  like  distant  thunder.  needed  their  help.    But  in  the  raging 

u  The  deuce !"  he  cried, 44  it  will  not  of  the  storm  the  sound  of  the  bell  is 
be  long  before  it  is  upon  us.  It  is  the  not  heard  at  the  convent,  and,  numbed 
voice  of  the  storm ;  don't  you  hear  it  ?  with  cold  and  fatigue,  Joseph  swoons 
Oh !  mercy !  we  have  lost  time,  and  on  the  snow.  Robert  tries  to  warm 
I  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  O  holy  him  and  bring  him  back  to  conscious- 
Virgin,  come  to  our  help  J"  ness,  but  without  avail,  and  at  last  he 

Robert  could  not  conceive  the  cause  is  seized  with  vertigo  and  dreadful 
of  his  fright,  but,  stopping  to  listen,  he  shiverings,  atid  his  numbed  limbs  re- 
felt  the  same  terror.  "  O  Lord  my  fuse  to  take  him  further.  But  the 
God,  protect  me !"  was  his  simple  pray-  strength  of  his  soul  is  greater  than  his 
er,  which  gave  him  strength  to  follow  body,  and  he  falls  breathing  a  prayer 
the  guide,  and  the  consciousness  of  to  God.  Not  a  sound  but  the  noise  of 
danger  gave  them  wings.  the  elements  is  heard,  and  the  sliding 

A  violent  wind  filled  the  air  with  the  of  the  snow  that  covers  their  inanimate 

snow  that  was  loosened  by  the  mild-  bodies,  and  threatens  to  leave  no  trace 

ness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  was  so  of  them. 

thick  that  they  could  scarcely  see.       u  O  God !  will  you  let  the  orphan, 

Then  the  tempest  flapped  its  strongest  whom  you  have  taken  under  the  wings 

wings,  and  moved  huge  masses  of  snow,  of  your  love,  perish  in  this  mountain 

which  threatened  at  each  moment  to  solitude  ?    Will  not  his  pious  invoca- 

ingulf  them.     These  frightful  ava-  tion  be  carried  to  your  throne  by  the 

lanches,  these  precipices,  these  abysses  angel  of  prayer?" 
without  bottom,  these  peaks  almost'lost       Listen  !    The  liberators  come ;  the 

to  sight,  these  eternal  glaciers,  and  the  snow  is  scratched  away  with  precau- 

imminent  peril  which  appeared  on  all  tion,  and  they  are  found  by  the  noble 

sides,  and  presented,  above  all,  the  dogs,  gifted  with  almost  sublime  in- 

imnge  of  death  ;  all  these  sublime  hor-  stincts  which  they  consecrate  to  man, 

row,  which  freeze  with  fear  the  heart  with  a  devotion  and  fidelity  that  puts 

of  guilty  man,  Robert  contemplated  to  shame  many  of  the  human  species, 

with  joyous  tranquillity.    Before  the  Yes  ;  it  was  u  Help"  and  "  Saviour ' 

awful  majesty  of  this  grand  scene,  he  who  had  found  the  spot  where  Robert 

adored  Grod,  whose  powerful  hand  can  and  the  guide  lay,  and  breathed  on 

raise  the  anger  of  the  elements  or  calm  their  hands  and  faces  to  try  to  relieve 

them  at  his  pleasure.  But  the  tern-  them  ;  but,  being  unable  to  do  it,  they 
pest  increased  so  much  in  fury  that  be 
was  obliged  to  concentrate  all  his  facul- 
ties to  preserve  his  equilibrium.  The 
snow  was  blinding,  and  the  guide,  in 
terror  of  making  false  steps  that  might 
plunge  them  into  some  abyss,  went 
along  hesitatingly,  lamenting  and  be- 
heving  they  were  lost.  More  uneasy 
lor  the  guide  than  himself,  in  their 
Alarming  position,  Robert  tried  to  raise 
kia  courage  by  speaking  of  his  wife 


made  the  mountain  re-echo  with  their 
barks,  which  brought  out  the  monks, 
whom  they  guided  to  the  spot  The 
bodies  were  then  carried  to  the  con- 
vent, antjpafter  a  few  hours  restored  to 
consciousness;  and  the  kind  monks 
heartily  gave  thanks  that  they  were 
permitted  to  rescue  from  certain  death 
two  of  their  fellow-beings.  Could  any 
mission  be  more  noble  than  theirs ;  any 
devotion  more  self-sacrificing  ?  Im- 
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possible ;  and  in  all  the  known  world 
they  are  honored  for  their  sublime 
virtues,  and  acknowledged  as  noble 
martyrs  of  Christian  charity. 

Robert  passed  eight  days  at  the 
convent,  and  on  each  one  saw  the 
touching  piety  and  indefatigable  sohci- 
tode  of  the  monks.  The  last  few  days 
he  made  several  excursions  over  the 
mountain,  where  perpetual  winter 
reigns ;  and  was  dazzled  by  the  lus- 


tre of  the  immense  glaciers,  and  the 
glory  of  his  lonely  surroundings.  He 
sometimes  thought  if  he  were  not  an 
artist  he  would  consecrate  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  to  the  practice  of  charity, 
but  his  love  of  art  was  too  strong,  and 
sunny  Italy  held  out  such  attractions 
that  he  was  lured  on,  carrying  with 
him  the  benediction  and  good  wishes 
of  those  noble  men  who  had  brought 
him  back  to  life. 


From  the  Dublin  Review. 


LECKY'S  HISTORY  OF  RATIONALISM.* 


It  has  been  said  by  a  very  high 
minority  that  the  study  of  history  is 
destined  to  assume  a  new  aspect,  from 
the  application  to  it  of  a  higher  order 
of  minds  and  a  more  philosophical 
DKtbod  of  treatment.  We  are  passing 
oat  of  the  age  of  speciality  into  the  age 
of  generalization.  Innumerable  ob- 
servers have  collected  facts,  and  innu- 
merable speculators  have  multiplied 
theories;  and  we  now  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  that  period  when  it  becomes 
the  proper  function  of  the  thinker  to 
coordinate  the  stores  of  knowledge 
which  have  been  set  apart  for  him  by 
others ;  evolve  laws  from  the  multitude 
of  instances  ;  separate  the  truth  from 
the  falsehood  of  conflicting  theories ; 
conjoin  effects  with  their  causes,  and 
trace  the  half-revealed  and  far-reach- 
ing relations  between  distant  and  ap- 
parently unconnected  phenomena.  The 
influence  of  such  a  spirit — long  felt  in 
the  less  complicated  sciences — is  now, 
even  in  England,  beginning  to  act  on 
those  which  are  more  intricate.  For 
history  the  time  is  rapidly  passing  away 
daring  which  a  great  but  much  erring 
thinker  could  say  that  it  was  the  un- 

•  Hktory  of  the  Rise  an*  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Irtotuttfm  In  Europe.      By  W.  B.  Lecky,  M.A. 
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fortunate  peculiarity  of  the  history  of 
man  that,  although  its  separate  parts 
had  each  been  handled  with  consider- 
able ability,  hardly  any  one  had  hith- 
erto attempted  to  combine  them  into  a 
whole,  or  to  ascertain  the  way  in  which 
they  are  connected  with  each  other. 
On  the  contrary,  he  said,  a  strange 
idea  prevailed  among  historians  that 
their  business  was  merely  to  narrate 
events ;  so  that,  according  to  the  no- 
tion of  history  in  bis  day  prevalent, 
any  writer  who,  from  indolence  of 
thought  or  from  natural  incapacity,  was 
unfit  to  deal  with  the  highest  branches 
of  knowledge,  had  only  to  pass  some 
years  in  reading  a  certain  number  of 
books,  and  then  he  was,  ipso  facto, 
qualified  to  be  a  historian.  The  time 
is  fast  coming  when  those  dreary  and 
monotonous  narratives  of  court  in- 
trigues and  party  cabals  will  exist  only 
to  memorialize  an  age  when  the  his- 
tory of  kings  was  substituted  for  the 
history  of  nations,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  actions  of  a  few  individuals 
for  the  exposition  of  the  life  of  the 
whole  social  organization.  History  is 
growing  to  be  less  of  a  chronicle  and 
more  of  a  science;  her  office  is  no 
longer  thought  to  be  confined  to  the 
registration  of  a  few  superficially  prom  - 
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inent  facts ;  but  the  discovery,  by  a 
scientific  induction,  of  historical  laws, 
and  the  investigation  of  causes,  is 
chiefly  aimed  at ;  and,  as  the  circum- 
stances which  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  such  a  method  of  writing  his- 
tory are  often  dismissed  by  the  older 
school  of  writers  as  almost  unworthy 
of  notice,  and  are,  moreover,  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  of  almost  infinite 
complication,  a  far  wider  and  more  di- 
versified range  of  learning  and  a  far 
greater  power  of  analysis  than  were 
formerly  either  required  or  expected 
are  supposed  in  the  historian. 

It  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that  the 
influence  of  this  more  philosophical  way 
of  writing  history  will  not  extend,  or 
has  not  extended,  to  theology.  One  of 
its  first  results  has  been  the  unpre- 
meditated vindication  by  non-Catholic 
writers  of  the  mediaeval  church.  And 
that  naturally;  for  the  action  of  the 
church  in  the  middle  ages  was  found- 
ed on  their  social  state,  and  it  was 
therefore  only  when  history  descended 
into  the  bosom  of  society  that  she  could 
receive  a  fuller  meed  of  justice.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  been  more  philo- 
sophically treated,  and  her  primary  at- 
tribute, that  she  is  a  kingdom,  more 
perfectly  realized;  while  a  flood  of 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  historical 
character  of  Protestantism,  and  to  that 
farrago  of  heresies  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  have  been  almost  uniformly 
unfavorable.  Nor  must  we  suppose 
that  it  will  affect  only  the  treatment  of 
the  external  history  of  Christianity, 
and  leave  untouched  the  history  of  its 
dogmas.  It  has  effected,  and  will 
hereafter,  to  a  still  greater  extent 
effect,  that  both  Catholic  doctrines  and 
heretical  opinions  will  be  studied  not 
only,  as  heretofore,  in  their  objective 
aspect — with  respect  to  their  evidence 
and  connections  one  with  another — but 
more  and  more  in  their  subjective 
aspect,  as  to  their  influence  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  hold  them.  We 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  yet  to  see  the 
results  of  a  profound  and  extensive 
study  of  dogmas  in  this  light ;  but  to 
study  them  in  this  light  is  undoubted- 


ly the  tendency  of  the  present  age. 
We  have  thus  opened  to  us  a  field  of 
investigation  almost  new,  and  in  its 
nature  very  different  from  the  beaten 
tracks  in  which  controversialists  have 
hitherto  followed  one  another.  What- 
ever be  the  results  that  may  be  thus 
finally  arrived  at,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  they  will  be  fraught 
with  immense  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  truth  ;  and  in  the  course  of  any  re- 
searches that  may  be  made  into  the 
subjective  influence  of  individual  dog- 
mas a  number  of  facts  hitherto  but  lit- 
tle attended  to— will  be  brought  for- 
ward from  the  most  various  sources  ; 
so  that  it  will  exceedingly  behove 
those  who  have  to  attend  to  the  defence 
of  Christianity  to  make  sure  that  these 
are  truly  alleged  and  represented. 

Mr.  Lecky,  as  we  have  before 
noticed,  endeavors  to  apply  to  relig- 
ious the  more  advanced  method  of 
secular  history.  He  attempts  to  trace 
the  subjective  influence  of  religions 
opinions,  the  manner  in  which  they 
mutually  affected  each  other,  and  in 
which  they  acted  or  were  reacted  on 
by  the  other  influences  of  their  time. 
He  does  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  question  of  evidence,  or  to  the  ar- 
guments by  which  they  were  support- 
ed, except  in  so  far  as  the  use  of  par- 
ticular arguments  or  lines  of  argument 
affords  him  some  indication  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  times  of  which  he  writes. 
The  very  idea  of  his  work — a  history 
of  religious  opinions — compelled  him 
to  attend  to  this  rather  than  to  the  al- 
leged evidence  of  particular  doctrines : 
the  latter  being  the  proper  province 
of  the  theologian  as  the  former  is  of 
the  historian.  But  from  this  neces- 
sary one-sidedness  of  his  work  Mr, 
Lecky  seems  to  have  been  led  into  a 
corresponding  one-sidedness  of  mind. 
Every  one  will  grant  that  education, 
disposition,  the  opinions,  and,  still 
more,  the  tone  of  those  around  us 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  treat 
religious  questions  on  the  sole  ground 
of  evidence ;  and  Catholics  are  con- 
tinually urging  this  against  the  Prot- 
estants who,  by  their  denial  of  the  ins 
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fkllibOky  of  tbe  church,  multiply  in- 
definitely the  number  of  questions 
which  have  to  be  thus  decided;  but 
Mr.  Lecky  goes  further,  and  says  that 
there  really  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
for  us,  situated  as  we  are,  to  come  to 
a  reliable  conclusion  at  all.  It  is  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  he  should  now 
and  then  take  occasion  to  sift  sup- 
posititious evidence  and  fallacious  ar- 
guments ;  and  in  several  places  he 
states  with  great  force  the  nature  and 
logical  value  of  the  reasons  given 
against  some  or  other  of  the  old  doc- 
trines now  denied  by  Protestants. 
An  instance  of  this  may  be  interest- 
ing to  our  readers ;  the  subjoined  pas- 
sage is  taken  from  his  second  chapter 
On  the  Miracles  of  the  Church : 

**  If  we  ask,  what  are  the  grounds  on  which 
tae  cessation  of  miracles  is  commonly  main- 
tained ;  they  may,  I  suppose,  be  summed  up 
Bach  as  follows : 

"Miracles,  it  is  said,  are  the  divine  creden- 
tial of  an  inspired  messenger  announcing 
doctrines  which  could  not  otherwise  be  es- 
tablished. They  prove  that  he  is  neither  an 
iapostor  nor  an  enthusiast ;  that  his  teach- 
tag  is  neither  the  work  of  a  designing  intellect 
dot  of  an  overheated  imagination.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  this  could  not  be  proved 
ia  any  other  way.  .  .  .  Miracles  are,  there- 
fore, no  more  improbable  than  a  revelation  ; 
Sot  a  revelation  would  be  ineffectual  without 
miracles,  But,  while  this  consideration  de- 
stroys the  common  objection  to  the  gospel 
Buracles,  it  separates  them  clearly  from  those 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  former  were 
avowedly  exceptional ;  they  were  designed  to 
introduce  a  new  religion,  and  to  establish  a 
supernatural  message.  The  latter  were  sim- 
ply means  of  edification  ;  they  were  directed 
to  no  object  that  could  not  otherwise  be  at- 
tained, and  they  were  represented  as  taking 
place  in  a  dispensation  that  was  intended  to 
bt  not  of  sight  but  of  faith.  Besides  this, 
miracles  should  be  regarded  as  the  most  aw- 
ful and  impressive  manifestations  of  divine 
power.  To  make  them  habitual  and  com- 
monplace would  be  to  degrade  if  not  to  de- 
stroy their  character,  which  would  be  still 
farther  abased  if  we  admitted  those  which 
appear  trivial  and  puerile.  The  miracles  of 
the  Xew  Testament  were  always  characterized 
by  dignity  and  solemnity  ;  they  always  con- 
veyed some  spiritual  lesson,  and  conferred 
some  actual  benefit,  besides  attesting  the 
character  of  the  worker.  The  mediaeval 
miracles,  on  the  contrary,  were  often  trivial, 
purposeless,  and  unimpressive;  constantly 
verging  on  the  grotesque,  and  not  unfre- 
euently  passing  the  border. 


of  Rational****.     *  M 

"  Such  is,  I  think,  a  fair  epitome  of  tbe 
common  arguments  in  favor  of  the  cessation 
of  miracles ;  and  they  are  undoubtedly  very 
plausible  and  very  cogent;  but,  after  all, 
what  do  they  prove?    Not  that  miracles 
have  ceased,  but  that,  tupposing  them  to 
have  ceased,  there  is  nothing  surprising  or 
alarming  in  the  fact.  .  .  .  This  is  the  full  ex- 
tent to  which  they  can  legitimately  be  carried. 
As  an  a  priori  proof,  they  are  far  too  weak 
to  withstand  the  smallest  amount  of  positive 
testimony.   Miracles,  it  is  said,  are  intended 
exclusively  to  accredit  an  inspired  messenger. 
But,  after  all,  what  proof  is  there  of  this? 
It  is  simply  an  hypothesis,  plausible  and  con- 
sisten t  it  may  be,  but  entirely  unsupported 
by  positive  testimony.   Indeed,  we  may  go 
further,  and  say  that  it. is  distinctly  oppos- 
ed by  your  own  facts.  .  .  .  You  must  admit 
that  the  Old  Testament  relates  many  mir- 
acles which  will  not  fall  under  your  earn 
on.  .  .  .  But  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  it 
is  said,  are  often  grotesque;  and  appear 
primd  facie  absurd,  and  excite  an  irresisti- 
ble repugnance.     A  sufficiently  dangerous 
test  in  an  age  when  men  find  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  believe  any  miracles  what- 
ever.  A  sufficiently  dangerous  test  for  those 
who  know  the  tone  that  has  been  long  adopted, 
over  an  immense  part  of  Europe,  toward  such 
narratives  as  the  deluge  or  the  exploits  of 
Samson,  the  speaking  ass  or  the  possessed 
pigs !   Besides  this,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  miracles  are  simply  reproduc- 
tions of  those  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Bible ;  and  if  there  are  mingled  with  them 
some  that  appear  manifest  impostures,  this 
may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  treating  these 
narratives  with  a  more  jealous  scrutiny,  but 
is  certainly  no  reason  for  maintaining  that 
they  are  all  below  contempt.    The  Bible 
neither  asserts  nor  implies  the  revocation  of 
supernatural  gifts  ;  and  if  the  general  prom- 
ise that  these  gifts  should  be  conferred  may 
have  been  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  apos- 
tles, it  is  at  least  as  susceptible  of  a  different 
interpretation.    If  these  miracles  were  act- 
ually continued,  it  is  surely  not  difficult  to 
discover  the  beneficial  purpose  which  they 
would  fulfil.   They  would  stimulate  a  lan- 
guid piety ;  they  would  prove  invaluable  aux- 
iliaries to  missionaries  laboring  among  bar- 
barous and  unreasoning  savages,  who,  from 
their  circumstances  and  habits  of  mind,  are 
utterly  incapable  of  forming  any  just  estimate 
of  the  evidences  of  the  religion  they  are  call- 
ed upon  to  embrace  To  say  that  these 

miracles  are  false  because  they  are  Roman 
Catholic  is  to  assume  the  very  question  at 
issue."— VoL  i.  pp.  173-177. 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  that  is 
particularly  new  in  this  reasoning; 
our  readers  must  have  frequently  seen 
or  heard  it  urged  against  Protestants ; 
but  it  is  valuable  in  Mr.  Lecky's  hie* 
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tory,  as  showing  the  view  taken  of  the 
ordinary  Protestant  arguments  by  the 
higher  class  of  anti-Catholic  writers. 
In  a  similar  manner  he  disposes  of 
the  vulgar  arguments  against  magic 
and  sorcery  in  a  passage  which,  how- 
ever, is,  we  regret  to  say,  too  long  for 
quotation  (Vol.  i.  pp.  9-16).  He 
there  concludes  by  saying  that  the 
evidence  on  that  subject  is  so  vast  and 
so  varied,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
believe it  without  what,  on  any  other 
subject,  we  should  consider  the  most 
extraordinary  rashness.  The  subject 
was  examined  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
cases,  in  almost  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope, by  tribunals  which  included  the 
acutest  lawyers  and  ecclesiastics  of  the 
age,  on  the  scene  and  at  the  time  when 
the  alleged  acts  had  taken  place,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  innumerable 
sworn  witnesses.  As  condemnation 
would  be  followed  by  a  fearful  death, 
and  the  accused  were,  for  the  most  part, 
miserable  beings  whpse  destruction  can 
have  been  an  object  to  no  one,  the 
judges  can  have  had  no  sinister  mo- 
tives in  convicting,  and  had,  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  urgent  reasons  for 
exercising  their  power  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  deliberation.  The  accu- 
sations were  often  of  such  a  character 
that  all  must  have  known  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  what  was  alleged.  The 
evidence  is  essentially  cumulative. 
Some  cases,  it  is  added,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  monomania,  others  by  im- 
posture, others  by  chance  coincidences, 
and  others- by  optical  delusions;  but, 
wheu  we  consider  the  multitudes  of 
strange  statements  that  were  sworn  to 
and  registered  in  legal  documents,  he 
confesses  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
frame  a  general  rationalistic  explana- 
tion which  will  not  involve  an  extreme 
improbability. 

And  now,  passing  to  another  subject, 
even  Catholics  may  find  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  something  worthy  of  being 
dwelt  on : 

The  world  Is  governed  by  its  ideals,  and 
seldom  or  never  has  there  been  one  which 
has  exercised  a  more  profound  and  on  the 
whole  a  more  salutary  influence  than  the 


medieval  conception  of  the  Virgin.  For  the 
first  time  woman  was  elevated  to  her  rightful 
position,  and  the  sanctity  of  weakness  was 
recognized  as  well  as  the  sanctity  of  sorrow. 
No  longer  the  slave  or  toy  of  man,  no  longer 
associated  only  with  ideas  of  degradation  and 
of  sensuality,  woman  rose,  in  the  person  of 
the  Virgin  Mother,  into  a  new  sphere,  and 
became  the  object  of  a  reverential  homage  of 
which  antiquity  had  had  no  conception.  Love 
was  idealized.  The  moral  charm  and  beauty 
of  female  excellence  was  for  the  first  time 
felt.  A  new  type  of  character  was  called 
into  being;  a  new  kind  of  admiration  was 
fostered.  Into  a  harsh  and  ignorant  and  be- 
nighted age  this  ideal  type  infused  a  type  of 
gentleness  and  of  purity  unknown  to  the 
proudest  civilizations  of  the  past.  In  the 
pages  of  living  tenderness  which  many  a 
monkish  writer  has  left  in  honor  of  his  celes- 
tial patron ;  in  the  millions  who,  in  many 
lands  and  in  many  ages,  have  sought  with  no 
barren  desire  to  mould  their  character  iuto 
her  image ;  in  those  holy  maidens  who,  for 
the  love  of  Mary,  have  separated  themselrea 
from  all  the  glories  and  pleasures  of  the  world, 
to  seek  in  fastings  and  vigils  and  humble 
charity  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  her 
benediction ;  in  the  new  sense  of  honor,  in 
the  chivalrous  respect,  in  the  softening  of 
manners,  in  the  refinement  of  tastes  displayed 
in  all  the  walks  of  society ;  in  these  and  in 
mauy  other  ways  we  detect  its  influence.  All 
that  was  best  in  Europe  clustered  around  it, 
and  it  is  the  origin  of  many  of  the  purest 
elements  of  our  civilization." — Vol.  L  pp. 
234-235. 

"  But,"  he  is  pleased  to  add,  "  the 
price,  and  perhaps  the  necessary  price, 
of  this  was  the  exaltation  of  the  Vir- 
gin as  an  omnipresent  deity  of  infinite 
power  as  well  as  of  infinite  condescen- 
sion." Here  we  have  an  example  of 
the  extraordinary  mistakes  which  are 
occasionally  made  by  Mr.  Lecky. 
We  by  no  means  accuse  him  of  inten- 
tional misrepresentation ;  and  in  a 
work  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages,  of 
which  there  is  scarcely  a  page  without 
a  note,  and  scarcely  a  note  without  six 
or  seven  references  or  quotations,  it 
was  impossible  but  that  some  inaccu- 
racies should  creep  in.  But  he  unfor- 
tunately often  uses  a  looseness  and 
generality  of  reference  which  makes 
his  notes  almost  useless  to  any  one  de- 
sirous of  verifying  them,  and  his  'in- 
accuracies, some  of  which  bear  with 
them  an  appearance  of  great  careless- 
ness, are  incredibly  frequent;  while 
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we  desiderate  in  him  that  fulness  of 
theological  knowledge  which  a  writer 
ought  to  possess  who  criticises  dog- 
matic systems  so  dogmatically  as  he 
does.  Io  the  present  case  he  actually 
seems  to  think  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  regarded  as  an  omnipresent  deity 
because  it  was  believed  that  she  could 
hear  prayers  anywhere  addressed  to 
her.  But  the  teaching  of  Catholic 
theologians  makes  a  very  great  differ- 
ence between  the  omnipresence  of  God 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints  are  cognizant  of 
the  prayers  poured  out  to  them  on 
earth.  The  Scotists  ordinarily  teach 
that  God  reveals  to  the  saints  in  glory 
whatever  it  is  expedient  that  they 
should  know ;  the  Tbomists  that  they 
see  in  the  vision  of  God  the  prayers 
and  the  necessities  of  men ;  some  have 
urged  the  elevation  and  expansion 
of  even  their  natural  faculties  con- 
sequent on  their  entrance  into  the 
state  of  glory ;  but  none  have  ever  sup- 
posed them  to  be  present,  as  God  is, 
to  the  whole  created  universe.  Mr. 
Lecky  proceeds  to  state  that  before  the 
belief  that  a  finite  spirit  could  hear 
prayer  wherever  offered  was  firmly 
established,  it  was  believed  that  at 

t  kast  they  hovered  round  the  places 
where  their  relics  had  been  deposited, 
and  there,  at  least,  attended  to  the 
prayers  of  their  suppliants.  In  sup- 
port of  this  assertion  he  quotes  the 
following  words  as  from  St.  Jerome : 
"Ergo  cineres  suosamant  animaemar- 
tynnn,  et  circum volant  eos,  semperque 
praesentes  sunt;  ne  forte  si  aliquis 
precator  advenerit  absentes  audire  non 
possint,"  to  which  he  gives  the  extra- 
ordinary reference,  "  Epistolae,  1.  iii.  c 
13."  These  words  indeed  occur  in  St. 
Jerome ;  but  they  occur  as  the  sarcasm 
of  an  opponent  which  St.  Jerome  gives 
only  in  order  to  refute  it  The  pas- 
sage is  quoted  from  Vigilantius  in  St. 
Jerome's  book  against  that  heretic ;  but 
the  saint  himself  calls  it  a  "  portent  wor- 
thy of  hell,"  and  argues,  in  reply  to  the 
idea  expressed  in  it,  that  we  cannot  set 

I    laws  to  God ;  that  the  martyrs  follow  the 
Lamb  wheresoever  he  goeth ;  that  the 
vol.  v.  6 


demons  wander  over  the  whole  world ; 
and  are  the  martyrs  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
box  ?  As  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  being 
regarded  as  a  deity  of  infinite  power  , 
and  infinite  condescension,  those  Cath- 
olic writers  who  in  their  devotional 
writings  have  spoken  the  most  strong- 
ly of  her  power,  have  merely  said  that 
God  will  never  refuse  her  anything 
she  asks,  and  that  she  will  never  ask 
anything  inconsistent  with  his  Prov- 
idence. Mr.  Lecky  shows  in  many 
other  places  the  grossest  ignorance  of 
Catholic  theology.  He  quotes,  in  evi- 
dence of  the  present  belief,  of  the  Ro. 
man  Church  in  demoniacal  possession, 
a  ritual  which,  he  says,  "  is  used  in  the 
diocese  of  Tarbes."  He  need  not  have 
gone  to  an  obscure  provincial  ritual  for 
proof  of  his  assertion ;  he  will  hardly 
find  any  Catholic  theologian  who  de- 
nies it;  and  the  most  used,  and  best 
known  of  our  modern  theological  wri- 
ters has  devoted  a  special  chapter  to 
the  subject  (Perrone,  De  Deo  Crea- 
tore,  Part  I.,  c  v.)  The  doctrine  of 
punishment  by  a  material  fire  "  still 
lingers,"  he  tells  us,  "  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  manuals  for  the  poor/'  If 
by  this  be  meant  that  it  does  not  re- 
main also  among  theologians,  this  is 
not  true ;  Perrone,  one  of  the  most 
moderate,  calls  it,  "  sententia  commu- 
niter  recepta."  (De  Deo  Creatore, 
Part  III.,  c.  vi.  a.  3.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  chapter  u  on 
the  Developments  of  Rationalism," 
Mr.  Lecky  has  put  forward  an  opinion 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  material  char- 
acter of  the  penal  fire  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  opinion,  that 
the  soul  is  in  some  sense  material. 
The  doctrine  of  a  material  fire  became,  v 
he  says,  the  foundation  of  an  opinion 
that  the  soul  is  of  a  material  nature; 
and  he  refers  to  Tertullian,  citing  De 
Aniraa,  c.  viii.  This  assertion  is,  how- 
ever, utterly  without  foundation.  It 
nowhere  appears  that  this  was  the 
chief  foundation  on  which  this  error 
was  rested.  Far  from  making  this 
material  conception  of  punishment  the 
chief  ground  of  his  argument,  Tertul- 
lian, in  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr*. 
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Leek j,  does  not  argue  from  the  mate- 
riality of  the  fire  at  alL  What  he 
does  argue  from  is  the  corporeal  man- 
ner in  which  Abraham,  Dives,  and 
Lazarus,  are  represented  in  the  Gos- 
pel ;  from  Abraham's  bosom  the  tongue 
of  Dives,  and  the  finger  of  Lazarus ; 
and  he  mentions  the  "  ignis"  merely  m 
an  incidental  manner,  and  not  to  argue 
from  its  material  nature,  but  to  found 
his  reasoning  on  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  whatever  is  susceptible  of 
*  fovela"  or  of  u  passio"  must  be  cor- 
poreal. It  is,  of  course,  quite  conceiv- 
able that  a  writer,  who  believed  the 
soul  to  be  of  a  material  nature,  might 
argue  from  the  commonly  received 
opinion  of  a  material  fire ;  but  the  ori- 
gin of  this  opinion  was  in  fact 
quite  different.  Some  of  those  who 
held  it  even  believed  the  "fire" 
of  hell  to  be  metaphorical  But 
before  tbe  advent  of  Christianity  the 
minds  of  the  people  had  been  constant- 
ly and  persistently  directed  to  the  sen- 
sible and  the  material ;  from  the  ranks 
of  the  people  Christianity  was  re- 
cruited ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if 
somewhat  of  their  former  habits  of 
thought  clung  to  those  who  were  con- 
verted. It  was  only  by  degrees,  and 
after  a  patient  and  silent  opposition  to 
prevailing  habits  of  thought,  that 
Christianity  succeeded  in  spiritualizing 
religious  conceptions ;  and  the  time 
which  elapsed  before  this  had  been 
effected — a  period  of  more  than  three 
hundred  years — was  one  of  no  little 
confusion  in  this  regard  But  no  one 
seems  to  have  been  led  into  the  error 
of  supposing  the  human  soul  to  be  ma- 
terial by  the  notion  of  a  material  fire. 
Some  believed  this  to  be  the  case  be- 
cause they  could  not  see  how  it  could 
possibly  be  otherwise ;  they  were  un- 
able to  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  spirit, 
properly  so  called ;  they  could  not  con- 
ceive aoything  to  be  real,  and  not  ma- 
terial. That  this  was  the  case,  in 
particular,  with  Tertullian,  cannot  be 
doubted,  whether  we  consider  his  way 
of  speaking  in  the  whole  book  De  An- 
und\  in  the  book  Ado.  Praxeam,  c  xi., 
and  in  tbe  De  Corns  Christi,  c  xi*,or 


the  pre-eminently  sensuous  and  realist- 
ic character  of  his  mind.  The  Plato- 
nic philosophy  was  another  foundation 
of  this  opinion  respecting  the  human 
souL  Some  writers  who  were  especi- 
ally attached  to  Platonism,  as  Origen, 
.explained  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
emanation  as  meaning  that  God  alone 
is  a  pure  Spirit,  all  beings  proceeding 
from  God  having  a  trace  of  materiality 
greater  or  less  as  they  are  more  or 
less  removed  from  him.  They  there 
fore  believed  all  created  spirits  to  be  in 
some  sense  material ;  and  forms  of 
expression  which  mfty  seem  properly 
to  belong  to  this  opinion  remained,  as 
is  often  the  case,  long  after  the  opinion 
itself  had  vanished  But  the  source 
of  the  whole  error  was,  as  is  evident, 
the  materialized  method  of  conception 
of  pre-Christian  times. 

But  Mr.  Lecky  goes  much  further 
than  this.  He  tells  us  that  this  opinion 
of  the  materiality  of  the  human  soul— 
which,  if  we  except  at  most  two  or 
three  writers,  had  certainly  died  out  in 
the  sixth,  if  not  in  the  fifth  century — 
was  the  dominant  opinion  in  the  mid- 
dle ages : 

"  Under  the  influence  of  mediaeval  habits 
of  thought,  every  spiritual  conception  was 
materialized,  and  what  at  an  earlier  and  a  la- 
ter period  was  generally  deemed  the  language 
of  metaphor,  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
language  of  fact.  The  realizations  of  the  peo- 
ple were  aH  derived  from  paintings,  sculpture, 
or  ceremonies  that  appealed  to  the  senses,  and 
all  subjects  were  therefore  reduced  to  palpa- 
ble images.  The  angel  in  the  last  judgment 
was  constantly  represented  weighing  the 
souls  in  a  literal  balance,  while  devils  clinging 
to  the  scales  endeavored  to  disturb  the  equi- 
librium. Sometimes  the  soul  was  portrayed 
as  a  sexless  child,  rising  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  corpse.  But,  above  all,  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  arrested  and  enchained  the  imagin- 
ation. .  .  Men  who  believed  in  a  physical 
soul  readily  believed  in  a  physical  punish- 
ment, men  who  materialized  their  view  of  the 
punishment,  materialized  their  view  of  tbe 
sufferers. 

11  We  find,  however,"  he  proceeds,  "  some 
time  before  the  reformation,  evident  signs  of 
an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  a  few  writers  to 
rise  to  a  purer  conception  of  the  soul'*  And 
he  goes  on  to  attribute  this  to  14  the  pantheis- 
tic writings  that  flowed  from  the  school  of 
Averrboes;"  and  to  ascribe  to  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy  "the  final  downfall  of  tht 
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materialistic  hypothesis."  Vol.  i.  pp.  873- 

sm 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  this  is  entirely  unsupported 
by  evidence.  Any  one  who  likes  to 
glance  over  the  Coimhricenses  De 
AnimeL,  the  beginning  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Sentences,  the  questions 
De  Animd  in  the  Summa  of  St.  Thom- 
as, the  recapitulation  of  the  scholastic 
theology  on  that  subject  in  the  third 
volume  of  Suarez,  or  the  very  earliest 
treatises  De  Angelis,  will  see  that,  far 
from  there  being  merely  "  a  few  wri- 
ters "  who  maintained  the  spirituality 
of  the  soul,  the  notion  of  immateriality 
was  as  well  defined  in  the  dominant 
scholastic  philosophy  as  ever  it  was  by 
Descartes  ;  whose  doctrine  that  the  es- 
sence of  the  soul  is  thought,  was  clear- 
ly stated  by  the  scholastics  in  the  sense 
that  intellection  can  only  belong  to  the 
spiritual,  and  not  to  the  material  and 
the  extended.*  The  manner  in  which 
the  Scholastics  explained  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  spiritual  being  by  a  ma- 
terial fire  affords  us  a  test-question  on 
this  subject.  Did  their  u  intense  reali- 
zation "  of  this  doctrine  lead  them  to 
infer  the  materiality  of  the  soul  ?  Cer-  * 
tainly  not.  On  the  contrary ;  because 
all  thoroughly  realized  the  spirituality 
of  the  soul,  all  felt  this  difficulty  re- 
garding the  manner  of  its  punishment; 
bat,  although  there  was  sufficient  di- 
versity among  them  as  to  its  explana- 
tion, not  one  had  recourse  to  the  mate- 
rialistic hypothesis. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Lecky  correct  in  stating 
that  the  Arabian  philosophy  had  a 
spiritualizing  influence  on  philosophy 
and  theology.  That  philosophy  emi- 
nently favored  the  "  multiplicatio  en- 
titnn  sine  necessitate,"  than  which  noth- 
ing is  more  unspiritualizing.  Some  of 
those  who  held  it  expounded  the  doc- 
trine of  matter  and  form  in  a  manner 
dangerous  to  the  spirituality  of  the 
souLf  They  held  the  perilous  doctrine 
of  emanation,  and  it  would  be  quite  a 

•  Sm  St  Thomas  Contra  Gentiles,  I.  2,  c.  49,  50,  51, 
€3,  ef.  66,  where  an  immense  number  of  arguments, 
In  great  part,  of  course,  drawn  from  the  philosophy 
of  the  day,  U  heaped  up  to  prove  the  spirituality  of 
the  soul. 

t  Bee  SL  Thomas,  Op.  de  Angells,  cap.  6. 


mistake  to  suppose  tbat  the  description 
of  error  which  they  taught  had  any 
conformity  of  spirit  with  the  poetical 
and  sentimental  pantheistic  theories  of 
tfoe  present  day. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  character  of 
tbe  then  religious  art,  which  (of  course) 
represented  spiritual  subjects  by  mate- 
rial symbols,  that  Mr.  Lecky  argues 
that  the  middle  ages  materialized  all 
spiritual  conceptions.  Thus,  in  a  note 
to  p.  232,  vol.  1.,  he  speaks  thus  : 

"  The  strong  desire  natural  to  the  middle 
ages  to  give  a  palpable  form  to  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  was  shown  curiously  in 
the  notion  of  a  conception  by  the  ear.  In  a 
hymn,  ascribed  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  occur 
the  lines: — 

"  Ave  Virgo,  Mater  Christ!, 
Que  per  aurem  eoncepUU, 
Gabriels  nuntlo." 

And  in  an  old  glass  window,  now  I  believe  in 
one 'of  the  museums  of  Paris,  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  represented  hovering  over  the  Virgin  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  while  a  ray  of  light  passes 
from  his  beak  to  her  ear,  along  which  ray  an 
infant  Christ  is  descending." — Langlois,  Fein* 
ture  tur  Verre,  p.  157. 

And  our  readers  will  remember  re- 
marks of  a  like  bearing  in  the  quota- 
tion last  given.  Such  criticisms  are, 
however,  to  us  merely  evidence  of  so 
many  curious  misapprehensions.  They 
merely  show  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  religious  art  is  but 
a  very  inadequate  preparation  for 
writing  the  history  of  religious  dog- 
mas. It  is  perfectly  impossible  to 
represent  spiritual  things  in  painting 
and  sculpture  otherwise  than  by  mate- 
rial images.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  so  to  represent  them  even  among 
Protestants  of  the  present  day ;  noth- 
ing was  more  common  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  very  stronghold  of  the  an- 
cient anthropomorphites.  We  feel  no 
inclination  to  deny  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  a 
spirit,  and  almost  all  mankind  repre- 
sent to  themselves  even  the  very  Deity 
under  some  refined  material  image; 
but  when  such  representations  occupied 
a  prominent  position  in  public  worship, 
there  was  an  opportunity,  and  that  fro- 
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qnently  made  use  of,  of  correcting  an 
untruthful  imagination. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  there  is  far  more  unconscious  an- 
thropomorphism among  the  Protestant 
than  among  the  Catholic  poor.  The 
doctrines  of  revelation  make  known*  a 
world  akin  to,  yet  not  the  same  as, 
this ;  they  tell  of  an  order  of  things 
itself  unseen,  but  possessing  counter- 
parts and  shadows  here.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  wonderful  that  there  exists  a 
constant  tendency  to  forget  that  these 
are  but  imperfect  types  and  symbols, 
and  to  remodel  the  truths  of  faith  into 
conformity  with  what  we  see  around 
us.  To  correct  this  tendency  is  one  of 
the  fuuctions  of  the  science  of  theology ; 
and  the  conclusions  of  theology,  infil- 
trating among  the  people,  keep  them 
from  sinking  into  earthly  and  anthro- 
pomorphic views  of  religion,  these  con- 
clusions being  communicated  by  the 
ordinary  resources  in  the  hands  of  the 
church,  which,  certainly,  are  far  more 
efficacious  in  the  Catholic  than  in  the 
Protestant  system.  Indeed,  of  all  the 
reproaches  which  have  been  directed 
against  the  theology  of  the  middle 
ages,  that  of  being  in  its  spirit  gross 
and  material  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
founded and  the  most  unjust  With 
far  greater  truth  might  such  a  reproach 
be  directed  against  the  Protestant 
theology  of  the  last  three  centuries. 
In  the  middle  ages,  theology  had  a 
code  and  a  standard  of  her  own  ;  she 
was  the  queen  of  the  sciences ;  she  reg- 
ulated and  moulded  the  ideas  of  the 
tjirae.  Now,  condemned  to  occupy  a 
subordinate  position,  she  is  content  to 
take  her  ideas  from  those  current  in 
the  world,  and  to  use  her  terms,  not  in 
their  proper  and  theological  significa- 
tion, but  in  the  meanings  derived  from 
the  manner  of  their  present  use  in 
physical  science  and  in  common  life. 
An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  case 
of  the  word  person,  the  loss  of  the 
theological  meaning  of  which  among 
Protestants  has  confused,  if  not  obliter- 
ated, the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In 
Protestantism,  the  belief  of  the  people 
lives  chiefly  by  a  tradition  propagated 


through  no  recognized  theological  chan- 
nel; a  tradition  which,  consequently, 
daily  grows  more  feeble  and  less  de- 
finite; which  is  continually  becoming 
more  and  more  corrupted,  more  low, 
and  earthly,  and  anthropomorphous. 
Look  at  the  common  Protestant  idea 
of  the  happiness  of  the  blessed.  The 
great  Catholic  doctrine  which  places 
the  essence  of  the  beatitude  of  man, 
not  in  a  prolongation  and  refinement 
of  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  not  even 
in  the  sight  of  Christ's  humanity,  but 
in  that  vision  of  God  as  God  which  is 
emphatically  called  beatific,  had  almost 
faded  out  of  sight  They  look  forward 
to  an  earthly  millennium,  which  is 
little  better  than  a  glorification  of  com- 
merce, material  prosperity,  and  natural 
virtue,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  heaven  of 
which  the  joys  very  much  resemble 
those  which  some  Catholic  theologians 
with  Suarez*  assign  to  infants  who  die 
without  baptism.  But  against  the  re- 
proach of  lowness  and  materialism  of 
conception  being  ever  directed  against 
the  theologians  of  mediaeval  times,  the 
doctrine  of  the  beatific  vision,  which 
they  so  fully  and  so  beautifully  evolv- 
ed, stands  a  perpetual  protest.  Fox 
in  what  was  this  coarseness  and  low- 
ness of  thought  more  likely  to  appear, 
than  in  their  conception  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  man?  Or  who  were 
more  likely  to  teach  what  is  far  removed 
from  vulgar  and  worldly  conceptions 
than  men  who  placed  the  sum  of  all 
happiness  in  the  vision  and  fruition  of 
divine  essence,  which,  according  to 
them,  could  be  seen  by  no  corporal 
eye,t  and  in  which  was,  they  said,  that# 
joy  which  eye  had  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  had  it  eutered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  ?  The  whole 
of  the  scholastic  treatise  De  Deo  Uno 
is  but  another  magnificent  protest 
against  such  an  accusation.  The 
heresy  of  Gilbert  Porretanus}  would 
never  be  condemned  by  the  Protestants 
of  the  present  day ;  nor  has  ever  the 

*  De  Peccato  Original!. 

t  St.  Thomai,  In  lm»  ft  q.  12,  a.  8 ;  and  other  older 
authors  In  Sent.  I  1,  d.  1,  ft  L  4,  d.  49. 

X  Lombardui  In  Sent  1.  I,  d.  83,  84 ;  and  the  oott- 
maaUtors  ad  toe* 
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conception  of  the  divine  simplicity  in 
perfection  been  so  fully  realized  as  it 
was  by  those  much-abused  theologians. 
The  media  torship  of  our  blessed  Lord 
is  now  commonly  apprehended  by  Prot- 
estants in  a  manner  which  makes  a 
real  difference  of  character  between 
the  father  and  son ;  but  no  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  scholastic  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation 
can  imagine  that  these'  theologians 
would  have  tolerated  for  a  moment  a 
notion  so  frightfully  heretical.  With 
respect  to  psychology,  the  scholastic 
age  saw  the  death  of  Traducianism ; 
and  any  one  who  has  attended  to  the 
earlier  scholastic  opinions  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  spirits  suffer  in 
the  penal  fire,  will  have  seen  that  they 
are  of  a  more  "spiritual"  tendency 
than  those  of  most  Protestant  theolo- 
gians.* 

Mr.  Lecky's  criticisms  on  the  opin- 
ion that  the  penal  fire  is  literal  and 
material,  and  on  the  supposed  general 
materialism  of  religious  conception  in 
the  middle  ages,  have  led  us  into  some- 
what of  a  digression.  We  have  yet, 
however,  one  more  remark  to  make. 
While  he  concedes  that  after  the  time 
of  Averrhoes  u  a  few  writers"  endeav- 
ored to  rise  to  a  more  spiritual  man- 
ner of  conceiving  the  truths  of  faith, 
he  asserts  that  in  the  preceding  pe- 
riod, before  his  influence  and  that  of 
such  sects  as  the  Beguins  had  begun 
to  be  felt,  the  state  of  things  was  in- 
finitely worse.  From  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  century  materialism  in  religion 
was  absolutely  dominant.  That  the 
period  preceding  the  advent  of  the 
scholastic  epoch  was  one  of  great  de- 
pression of  theological  science,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  and  the  amount  of  what 
may  in  a  general  way  be  called  an- 
thropomorphism current  at  any  peri- 
od is  to  a  great  extent  conditioned  by 
the  want  of  general  cultivation.  But 
r 

*  Sensation  and 44  sensitive  Imagination  "  appeared 
to  the  scholastic  to  be  of  so  material  a  character,  that 
they  would  not  admit  that  these  ami  other  sensitive 
•Actions  can  exist  in  a  separate  spirit ;  and,  conse- 
quently, those  theologians  who  explained  the  punish- 
awnt  of  separate  spirits  by  the  analogy  of  the  soul  and 
body,  were  compelled  to  admit  that  the  pain  must  be 
different  in  kind  from  the  "  passio  conjunct!." 
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it  is  very  easy  to  overrate  this  depres- 
sion. The  episcopal  and  synodical 
letters,  for  instance,  which  were  ex- 
changed concerning  the  subject  of 
adoptionism  do  not  present  to  us 
theological  science  at,  by  any  means, 
a  low  ebb.  The  same  may  be  said 
respecting  the  controversy  in  the  ninth 
century  on  the  Eucharist;  and  the 
controversy  on  Predestination,  if  it 
do  not  reveal  any  large  amount  of  his- 
torical learning,  at  least  exhibits  con- 
siderable activity  of  mind.  Such  of 
the  writings  of  authors  of  that  period 
as  the  present  writer  has  looked  into, 
show  an  amount  of  learning  and  acute- 
ness  which  was  certainly  unexpected 
by  him.  That  period  was  necessarily 
uncritical ;  but  we  regard  the  taste  for 
allegorizing,  then  as  formerly  preva- 
lent, to  be  an  indication  of  something 
very  different  from  a  degraded  and 
material  habit  of  thought  The  great 
teacher  of  the  pre-scholastic  age  was 
St.  Augustine,  one  of  the  most  spiritual 
of  the  fathers;  and  the  writer  who 
was  chosen  to  supplement  him  was  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  went  farther 
than,  and  improved  on,  St.  Augustine 
himself.  And,  as  to  the  religious  art 
of  that  period,  Mr.  Lecky  has  himself 
alluded  to  a  peculiarity  which,  strangely 
enough,  seems  to  have  given  him  no 
disquietude  as  to  his  general  conclusion. 
In  that  period,  he  says  : 

**  We  do  not  find  the  smallest  tendency  to 
represent  God  the  Father.*  Scenes,  indeed, 
in  which  he  acted  were  frequently  depicted, 
but  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  was  in- 
variably superseded  by  the  Second.  Christ, 
in  the  dress  and  with  the  features  appropriat- 
ed to  him  in  the  representations  of  scenes 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  often  with  the 
monogram  underneath  his  figure,  is  repre- 
sented creating  man,  condemning  Adam  and 
Eve  to  labor, ...  or  giving  the  law  to  Moses, 
With  the  exception  of  a  hand  sometimes  ex* 
tended  from  the  cloud,  and  occasionally  en- 
circled with  a  nimbus,  we  find  in  this  period 
no  traces  in  art  of  the  Creator.  At  first  we 
can  easily  imagine  that  a  purely  spiritual  con, 

*  We  cannot  ourselves,  as  Catholics,  admit  thai 
there  Is  necessarily  the  smallest  impropriety  or  inex- 
pediency in  picture  1  or  sculptured  representations  of 
God  the  Father  (See  Denslnger,  n.  1 182  and  1442) ;  yet 
we  may  fairly  argue  that  the  absence  of  such,  at  the 
period  in  question,  disproves  Mr.  Lecky's  assertion 
that  the  dominant  tendency  of  that  period  was  anthro- 
pomorphous. 
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oeption  of  the  Deity,  rod  also  the  hatred  that 

was  inspired  bj  the  type  of  Juptter,  would 
have  discouraged  artists  from  attempting 
such  a  subject,  and  Gnosticism,  which  exer- 
cised a  very  great  influence  over  Christian 
art,  and  which  emphatically  denied  the  divini- 
ty of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  tended 
in  the  same  direction ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  these  reasons  can  have  had  any  weight 
between  the  sixth  and  the  twelfth  centuries. 
For  the  more  those  centuries  are  studied,  the 
more  evident  it  becomes  that  the  universal 
and  irresistible  tendency  was  then  to  mate- 
rialize every  spiritual  conception,  to  form  a 
palpable  image  of  everything  that  was  rev- 
erenced, to  reduce  all  subjects  within  the  do- 
main of  the  senses." — (Vol.  i.  pp.  224-5.) 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  middle  ages  i9  undoubted- 
ly St  Thomas  Aquinas.  St.  Thomas, 
however,  comes  in  for  an  extra  share 
of  misrepresentation.  At  p.  72,  vol. 
ii.,  we  read  of  him,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  fourteenth 
century — he  died  in  the  thirteenth — 
and  that  u  he  assures  us  that  diseases 
and  tempests  are  the  direct  acts  of 
the  devil,  that  he  can  transport  men 
at  his  pleasure  through  the  air," 
and  that  "omnes  angcli,  boni,  et 
mali,  ex  naturali  virtute  habent  po- 
testatem  trausrautandi  corpora  nostra.'* 
Now  all  this  is  precisely  what  St. 
Thomas  denies.  In  the  first  place, 
any  one  would  imagine  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  author  writes,  that 
the  great  mediaeval  theologian  imagin- 
ed that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
diseases  and  tempests  are  produced 
by  Satanic  agency.  St.  Thomas  never 
taught  any  such  thing,  but  over  and 
over  again  refers  both  the  one  and 
%  the  other  to  natural  causes  *  Mr. 
Lecky  ought  to  have  written  "may 
be;"  but  the  meaning  of  the  words 
would  have  been  very  different,  and 
their  point  would  have  been  taken 
away.  Secondly,  while  St.  Thomas 
teaches,  in  accordance  with  Holy  Writ, 
that  the  demons  can  exercise  power 
over  material  things,  he  also  teaches 
that  they  cannot  directly  change  the 
qualities  of  things,  nor  produce  any 
preternatural  change  except  local  mo- 

•  V.  g.,  Coram.  In  Pi.  xrtl.,  and  In  ArtsU  Meteor. 
L  1,  lect.  xvL  ;  cC  Somma,  L  2,  q.  SO,  *.  8. 
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tion  :  nor  that  at  their  pleasure ;  for 
it  is  a  principle  with  him  that  God 
does  not  permit  them  to  do  all  that 
which  they  have  per  se  the  power  of 
doing.*  Thirdly,  as  to  their  natural 
power  of  trausmuting  our  bodies.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  find  the  exact 
words  quoted  above,  but  many  similar 
phrases  occur  in  the  objections  in  the 
ninth  article  of  the  Quastio  de  Dee* 
monibus,  which,  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
St.  Thomas  solves  by  saying: 

But  on  the  other  hand,  St.  Augustinef  says, 
"  Non  solum  animam  Bed  nec  corpus  quidem 
nulla  ratione  crediderim  dsemonom  arte  vel 
potestatc  in  brutalia  lineaments  posse  con- 
vert i."  ...  I  reply  that,  as  the  apostle 
says,  "all  things  made  by  God  in  order," 
whence,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  "  the  excel- 
lence of  the  universe  is  the  excellence  of 
order.  .  .  .  and  therefore  Satan  always 
uses  natural  agents  as  his  instruments  in  the 
production  of  physical  effects,  and  can  so 
produce  effects  which  exceed  the  efficacy  of  the 
natural  agents  ;\  but  he  cannot  cause  the 
form  of  the  human  body  to  be  changed  into 
that  of  an  animal,  because  this  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  order  established  by  God ;  and 
all  such  conversions  are,  therefore,  as  Augus- 
tine shows  in  the  place  quoted,  according  to 
phantastical  appearance  rather  than  truth. 

At  p.  350  of  vol.  I.,  Mr.  Lecky 
tells  us  that  the  mediaeval  writers 
taught  that  God  would  make  the  con- 
templation of  the  sufferings  of  the  lost 
an  essential  element  in  the  happiness 
of  the  blessed.  He  does  not  know  of 
what  he  writes.  It  was  taught  that 
the  essential  element  in  their  happiness 
— the  Essentia  Beatitudinis  —is  the 
vision  of  God  ;  all  else  accessory  and 
subordinate.  In  a  note  to  justify  his 
assertion,  he  adds  these  words : — 4  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  says,  *  Beati  in  regno 
ccelesti  videbunt  poenas  damnatorum 
ut  beatitudo  illis  magis  coraplaceat.' n 
The  quotation  is  not  accurate.  After 
quoting  Isaias,  ult.  24,  he  says,  "  Re- 
spondeo  dicendum  ad  primam  quos- 
tionem  qu6d  a  beads  nihil  subtrahi 
debet  quod  ad  perfectionem  beatitudinis 
eorura  pertincat :  unumquodque  autem 

•  Quiettlones  de  Malo,  q.  16,  art  9,  etc. ;  Quae- 
tione*  de  Potentls  Del,  q  «.  art.  6. 
t  De  Or.  Del,  1.  18,  c.  88. 

X  /.  which  exceed  their  ordinary  effects,  became 
be  can  use  them  more  skilfully  (cf.  ad.  11). 
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$x  comparatione  contrarii  magi*  cog- 
noscitur,  quia  contraria  juxta  se  posita 
magia  elucescunt ;  et  ided,  at  beatitudo 
sanctorum  eis  magis  complaceat,  et  de 
ed  uberiores  gratias  Deo  agant,  datur 
eis  ut  pee  nam  impiorum  perfecte  intue- 
aotar."*  The  passage  of  St.  Thomas, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Lecky,  is  just  one  of 
those  which  may  very  well  bear  either 
of  two  meanings,  It  might  mean  some- 
thing very  repulsive  and  very  cruel. 
But  the  un mutilated  passage  can  bear 
but  one  interpretation.  St.  Thomas 
does  not  say  that  they  rejoice  in  the 
sufferings  themselves ;  but  that  they  are 
permitted  to  see  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  feel  yet  more  intensely  how 
precious  is  their  own  beatitude,  and 
thank  God  the  more  heartily  for  their 
own  escape. 

In  a  note  to  his  chapter  on  the  In- 
dustrial History  of  Rationalism,  Mr. 
Lecky  charges  St.  Thomas  with  what 
is  nothing  less  than  moral  obliquity. 
The  Duchess  of  Brabant,  he  says,  had 
a  scruple  of  conscience  about  tolerating 
the  Jews.  She  therefore  consulted  St. 
Thomas ;  44  who  replied,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Jews  were  doomed  to 
perpetual  servitude,  and  that  all  their 
property  being  derived  from  usury 
might  lawfully  be  taken  from  them." 
Mr.  Lecky  is  inaccurate  both  as  to  the 
confiscation  of  their  property  and  as  to 
the  perpetual  servitude.  St.  Thomas 
does  not  say  that  all  their  property 
was  derived  from  usury,  and  it  would, 
indeed,  have  been  rather  a  rash  judg- 
ment in  him  to  say  so.  But  the 
Duchess  of  Brabant  had  apparently 
desired  to  impose  new  burdens  on  the 
Jews,  and  in  writing  to  St.  Thomas 
had  stated  that  all  their  property 
teemed  to  be  derived  from  usury ;  to 
which  he  replied,  that  if  this  were  so, 
they  might  lawfully  be  compelled  to 
make  restitution.  Nor  does  this  by 
any  means  imply  that  all  their  prop- 
erty was  to  be  taken  away  from  them, 
as  appears  from  St.  Thomas's  letter 
among  his  opuscula,t  and  from  his 

*  Suppkmentom  ad  tertlam  partem  Surnma,  q.  94, 
a>  t 

t  OpoM.  xxli.,  In  cake  Opoteull  da  Refimlnt  Prta- 


general  doctrine  respecting  restitution.* 
With  respect  to  the  perpetual  servitude 
what  St.  Thomas  does  say  is  this: 
"  Although  according  to  the  laws  the 
Jews  be,  or  were,  through  their  own 
fault  doomed  to  perpetual  servitude, 
and  thus  princes  could  appropriate 
their  possessions  as  their  own,  yet  this 
is  to  be  understood  leniently,  so  thai 
the  necessaries  of  life  be  by  no  means 
taken  from  them.  But  since  we  ought, 
as  the  apostle  declares,  to  walk  honestly 
in  the  sight  of  those  who  are  witliout,of 
Jews,  and  Gentiles,  and  the  Church  of 
God,  as  the  laws  declare,  compulsory 
service  is  not  to  be  required  of  them, 
which  they  were  not  wont  to  perform  in 
time  past"  He  goes  on  to  say  that  if 
ill-gotten  goods  were  taken  from  the 
Jews,  it  would  be  unlawful  for  her  to 
retain  them,  but  they  would  have  to 
be  restored  to  those  from  whom  they 
had  been  unjustly  taken;  and  even 
under  these  conditions  he  declines  to 
sanction  any  proceeding  against  them, 
but  only  "  si  nihil  aliud  obsistat."  Mr. 
Lecky  also  quotes,  he  says,  the  His- 
triones  of  St.  Thomas.  What  the 
Histriones  of  St.  Thomas  are,  we  have 
not,  we  confess,  the  most  remote  idea. 

Mr.  Lecky  professes  to  give  the  an- 
alyses of  various  theological  beliefs 
and  tones  of  thought  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  other  times.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, he  has  had  but  little  or  no  practi- 
cal experience.  He  consequently  puts 
before  us  only  certain  restricted  points 
of  view,  which  have  strongly  impress- 
ed themselves  on  his  mind  in  the 
course  of  his  studies  and  meditations. 
We  are  hurried  along  by  hia  words  us 
by  a  flood ;  but  while  the  effects  which 
some  particular  doctrine  possibly  might 
produce  if  it  were  held  alone  are  vivid- 
ly set  before  us,  he  totally  loses  sight 
of  those  other  doctrines,  which  were 
organically  connected  with  it,  and  mod- 
ified and  regulated  its  action.  To 
evade  one  difficulty  he  falls  into  an- 
other: he  concentrates  his  gaze  on  a 
point  that  he  may  see  more  clearly; 
but,  confining  it  there,  loses  sight  of 
those  harmonies  and  contrasts,  which 

•  gumma,  8,8,  q.  *e» 
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make  up  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  In 
one  direction  this  defect  has  had  very 
great  influence.  "Veritas"  is,  it  is 
said,  M  in  medio the  present  age  has 
gone  wrong  all  on  one  side ;  and  Mr. 
Lecky,  who  is  an  advanced  disciple  of 
the  present  age,  consequently  considers 
that  preceding  ages  have  gone  wrong 
all  on  the  other.  He  sees  that  there 
is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  adequately 
realizing  phases  of  thought  so  very 
different  from  those  which  now  prevail. 
And,  because  of  this,  he  expends  his 
strength  on  the  points  of  difference, 
neglecting  for  their  sake  things  nearer 
to  his  apprehension  ;  and  the  very  nat- 
ural consequence  is  that  he  gives  us  a 
distorted  and  exaggerated  picture  in 
which  the  common  elements  are  not 
sufficiently  brought  out. 

An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  eternal 
punishment  The  general  disorganiza- 
tion and  want  of  order  which  pervades 
his  work  is  quite  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  again 
and  again  recurs  to  the  subject.  Like 
the  whole  anti- Christian  party,  and 
very  naturally,  he  detests  the  doctrine 
with  his  whole  spirit;  and  he  allows 
this  detestation  to  color  his  whole  views 
of  the  middle  ages.  He  attributes  to 
its  influence  whatever  he  finds,  or 
imagines  himself  to  have  found,  of  a 
hard,  cruel,  and  repulsive  character  in 
their  theory  and  practice.  He  begins 
by  misinterpreting  the  character  of  the 
doctrine  itself.  He  separates  it  from 
the  conditioning  doctrines  which  were 
taught  along  with  it,  and  which  regu- 
lated and  directed  its  influence.  He 
dwells  almost  entirely  on  the  terrible 
side  of  the  then  existing  Christianity, 
and  almost  altogether  neglects  the 
operation  of  the  concurring  principle 
of  love,  the  opposite  pole  of  the  Christ- 
ian motives.  And  then  he  concludes 
that  to  its  influence  was  due  the  sever- 
ity of  punishments  in  the  middle  ages. 
A  universal  terrorism  was  produced. 
The  sense  of  the  divine  mercy  was  de- 
stroyed. The  sufferings  of  the  lost 
were  at  first  regarded  with  horror; 
bat  as  men  became  more  used  to  the 


thing,  the  horror  was  changed  to  in* 
difference,  and  the  indifference  to  a 
barbarous  delight  in  the  contemplation 
and  even  the  infliction  of  pain.  It  will 
not  require  many  arguments  to  show 
that  such  a  method  of  treatment  is  mon- 
strous. Mr.  Lecky  ought  to  have  no- 
ticed that  the  causes  which  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  led  to  peculiar  stress  being  laid 
on  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, 
were  causes  external  to,  and  mostly  in 
direct  opposition,  to  the  church ;  and 
that  their  tendency  was  met  by  a  cor- 
responding realization  of  an  opposite 
pole  of  Christian  feeling. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  what 
we  have  to  say  on  the  severity  of  pun- 
ishments, and  the  alleged  callousness 
of  disposition  in  mediaeval  times,  and, 
indeed,  on  Mr.  Lecky's  whole  criticism 
of  the  subject  of  eternal  punishment, 
than  by  a  passage  from  a  most  able 
writer : 

"  One  of  the  effects  of  civilization  (not  to 
say  one  of  the  ingredients  in  it)  is,  that  the 
spectacle,  and  even  the  very  idea,  of  pain,  is 
kept  more  and  more  out  of  sight  of  those 
classes  who  enjoy  in  their  full  the  benefits  of 
civilization.  The  state  of  perpetual  personal 
conflict,  rendered  necessary  by  the  circum- 
stances of  former  times,  and  from  which  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  any  person,  in  what- 
ever rank  of  society,  to  be  exempt,  necessa- 
rily habituated  every  one  to  the  spectacle  of 
harshness,  rudeness,  and  violence,  to  the 
struggle  of  one  indomitable  will  against 
another,  and  to  the  alternate  suffering  and  in- 
fliction of  pain.  These  things,  consequently, 
were  not  as  revolting  even  to  the  best  and 
most  actively  benevolent  men  of  former  days, 
as  they  are  to  our  own  ;  and  we  find  the  re- 
corded conduct  of  those  men  frequently  such 
as  would  be  universally  considered  very  un- 
feeling in  a  person  of  our  own  day.  They, 
however,  thought  less  of  the  infliction  of 
pain,  because  they  thought  less  of  pain  alto- 
gether. When  we  read  of  actions  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  of  our  own  ancestors, 
denoting  callousness  to  human  suffering,  we 
must  not  think  that  those  who  committed 
these  actions  were  as  cruel  its  we  must  be- 
come before  we  could  do  the  like.  The  pain 
which  they  inflicted,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
voluntarily  undergoing  from  slight  causes;  it 
did  not  appear  to  them  as  great  an  evil  as  it 
appears,  and  as  it  really  is,  to  us,  nor  did  it 
in  any  way  degrade  their  minds.* 

The  scale,  in  fact,  according  to  which 

•  J.  8.  Mill,  Dlnertattona  and  Dbcoarioos ;  Alt 
CivllUaUon. 
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degrees  of  pain  were  computed,  was 
much  less  minute  then  than  now.  This 
arose  from  the  imperfect  subdivision 
of  labor  in  society,  and  the  consequent- 
ly more  frequently  recurring  necessity 
of  personally  putting  forth  powers  of 
endurance  and  of  action;  from  the 
continual  wars  and  commotions ;  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  mechanical  ap- 
pliances which  now  alleviate  suffering ; 
from  a  sterner  and  rougher  manner  of 
living,  necessitated  by  the  undeveloped 
state  of  the  social  arts ;  from  the  inti- 
mate intermingling  of  the  civil  and  the 
military  life,  arising  out  of  the  feudal 
system;  and  from  a  multitude  of  other 
causes.  To  these,  however,  we  must 
add  another  of  far  more  potent  in- 
fluence. The  inchoate  mediaeval  na- 
tions were  only  emerging  from  a  state 
of  barbarism;  and  the  associations  of 
that  barbarism  still  tenaciously  clung 
to  them,  in  "the  gloomy  superstitions 
common  among  northern  nations,  in 
cruel  ordeals,  in  internecine  warfare,  in 
the  whole  texture  of  their  social  and 
national  traditions.  The  causes  refer- 
red to  by  Mr.  Mill  were  in  operation 
almost  as  much  in  the  civilization  of 
Greece  and  Rome  as  in  the  middle 
ages ;  but  this  circumstance,  which  is 
one  on  which  we  need  not  dilate,  in- 
creased, and  must  have  increased,  to 
an  enormous  extent  the  activity  of  the 
tendencies  on  which  he  remarks.  If, 
indeed,  there  were  two  nations  exactly 
alike  in  every  particular,  except  that 
the  one  believed  eternal  punishment 
and  set  small  store  by  pain,  so  as  se- 
verely and  even  barbarously  to  punish 
offences,  while  the  other  did  neither  of 
these  things — we  should  in  that  case 
plausibly  assert  a  direct  causal  con- 
nexion between  holding  the  eternity  of 
future  punishment  and  a  hardness  and 
callousness  of  temper.  But  we  can- 
not argue  in  this  free  and  easy  man- 
ner, where  the  instances  from  which 
we  have  to  make  our  induction  are  so 
multifariously  different  as  are  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  present  day  and 
the  social  condition  of  mediaeval  times. 
We  must  not  thus  arbitrarily  single  one 
from  out  of  a  multitude  of  causes. 


Reasoning  from  the  known  principles 
of  human  nature,  we  can  say  with 
all  confidence  that  the  causes  just  enu- 
merated must  have  operated,  and  oper- 
ated very  powerfully,  to  produce  many 
and  severe  punishments,  the  careless- 
ness for  and  of  suffering,  the  trials  by 
ordeal  and  by  torture,  which  existed 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write.  And 
thu3  we  also  see  that  those  representa- 
tions of  the  torments  of  the  lost,  on 
which  Mr.  Lecky  expends  such  a  vast 
amount  of  rhetoric,  must  have  pro- 
duced these  effects  immeasurably  less 
than  they  would  now  produce ;  far 
more  powerful  means  had  to  be  re- 
sorted to  then  to  produce  an  amount  of 
feeling  for  which  gentler"  methods  now 
suffice. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Lecky  fairly  represent- 
ed the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
in  itself.  To  contemplate  the  infliction 
of  pain  naturally  produces,  he  says,  a 
callousness  and  hardness  of  feeling. 
This  statement  embodies  only  a  half 
truth,  and  the  reasoning  founded  on  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  fallacious. 
When  the  Catholics  of  ancient  times 
contemplated  the  anguish  of  the  lost, 
the  habits  which  they  endeavoured  to 
form  were  habits  of  horror  for  the  sin 
which  entailed  that  anguish.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  thus  ac- 
tively contemplating  suffering,  and  be- 
holding it  merely  in  a  passive  manner, 
and  with  a  view  to  some  other  end. 
The  surgical  operator,  the  public  ex- 
ecutioner, the  soldier,  who  look  at  it  in 
this  latter  light,  may  and  do  in  time 
become  hardened  and  indifferent.  But 
it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  former  case ; 
and  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
reflecting  on  the  pains  of  others,  and 
reflecting  on  the  pains  which  may  one 
day  be  our  own.  It  is  reasonable  and 
natural  to  suppose,  and  is  found  to  be 
in  reality  the  case,  that  one  who  con- 
templates the  sufferings  of  others 
merely  and  purely  as  of  others,  and 
habitually  avoids  referring  them  in  any 
way  to  himself,  will  in  the  end  become 
hard  and  cruel.  But  the  very  essence 
of  sympathy  consists  in  an  unconscious 
association  of  ourselves  with  others  in 
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their  sufferings.  The  Calvinist,  there- 
fore, the  believer  in  "  assurance,"  who 
fancies  himself  to  be  one  of  the  elect, 
and  from  his  security  safely  thinks  of 
all  the  torments  of  the  reprobate  as 
things  in  which  it  would  be  sinful  for 
him  even  for  a  moment  to  imagine  that 
he  can  have  part,  may  but  grow  cal- 
lous at  the  thought  of  hell — may  even 
delight  to  think  of  it,  and  revel  in  the 
representation  of  the  anguish  there. 
But  such  a  spirit  is  altogether  opposed 
to  the  whole  bent  of  Catholic  medita- 
tion on 'that  subject.  The  Catholic, 
when  he  meditates  on  these  torments, 
thinks  of  them  as  of  others,  only  that 
the  thought  may  more  vividly  come 
home  to  himself ;  he  thinks  of  them  as 
of  what  he  may  one  day  have  to  en- 
dure. And  again,  the  thought  of  our 
own  personal  suffering  can  make  us 
hard  and  firm  only  when  we  consider 
it  as  a  thing  not  to  be  avoided,  but  to 
be  braved.  It  is  almost  a  truism  to 
say,  that  those  men  are  of  all  the  most 
soft  and  timid,  who  are  continually  rep- 
resenting to  themselves  means  of  es- 
cape from  vividly  imagined  dangers. 
And  no  Catholic  would  meditate  on 
these  torments  that  lie  might  nerve 
himself  to  brave  them,  but  that  he 
might  seek  means  to  avoid  them. 
Catholics,  of  course,  accept,  on  the 
ground  of  God's  Word,  that  awful 
doctrine  of  our  faith  which  we  are  now 
contemplating.  So  far  as  they  argue 
for  it  from  reason  at  all,  they  say  that 
this  doctrine  is  the  necessary  sauction 
of  the  moral  law;  and  the  force  of 
that  argument  will  be  felt  by  none 
more  strongly  than  by  Catholics  them- 
selves, who,  from  holding  the  exist- 
ence both  of  a  future  temporal  and  of 
a  future  eternal  punishment  for  sin, 
are  better  able  to  judge  what  effects 
would  be  likely  to  be  produced,  if  hell 
were,  in  the  common  teaching,  resolved 
into  a  kind  of  purgatory.  But  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  in  the  Catholic 
religion  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish* 
ment  is  taught  under  certain  accompa- 
nying conditions,  which  intimately  af- 
fect its  practical  bearing.  The  first 
of  these  conditions  is  the  doctrine  of 


purgatory,  of  which  M.  Comte  that 
speaks : 

II  serait  facile  de  reconnattre  que  I'initiU- 

tion,  si  amerement  critiquee,  du  purgatoir© 
fut,  au  contraire,  tres-heureuscraent  intro- 
duitc,  dans  la  pratique  sociale  du  Catholic- 
ismo,  a  titre  d'indispensable  correctif  fonda* 
mental  de  l'eternite  des  pcines  futures ;  oar, 
aufrrement,  cette  etcrnite,  sans  laquelle  lei 
prescriptions  rcligieuses  ne  pouvaient  etre 
efficaces,  eut  evidemment  dctcrmin6  souvent 
ou  un  relacliernent  funeste,  ou  un  effroyable 
desespoir,  6galement  dangereux  Tun  et  l'au- 
tre  pour  l'individu  et  pour  la  societe,  et  entre 
lesqucls  le  gonie  Catholique  est  parvenu  a  or- 
ganiser cette  ing6nieuse  issue,  qui  permettait 
de  graducr  imm6diateraent,  avec  une  scrupu- 
leuse  precision,  r  application  effective  du  pro- 
cede  religieuxaux  convenances  de  chaque  cai 
reel* 

In  reading  this  quotation,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  M.  Comte  was  not  a 
Catholic,  and  regarded  the  Catholic 
Church  as  merely  a  human  institution. 
But,  the  truths  to  which  that  unhappy 
thinker  here  draws  attention,  are  so 
evident,  that  they  hardly  require 
proof.  If  the  sole  future  punishment 
of  sin  be  believed  to  be  an  eternal 
punishment,  such  as  is  that  of  hell, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  what 
effects  will  follow.  The  timid,  and 
those  who  are  naturally  religiously 
minded,  will  form  a  gloomy  and  aus- 
tere notiou  of  religion,  which  will  pro- 
duce some  of  the  effects  noted  by  Mr. 
Lecky,  and  in  the  end,  by  provoking 
a  necessary  reaction,  work  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  religion  whatever.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  are  irreligiously 
inclined,  will  be  still  further  moved  to 
give  up  all  ideas  of  religion  as  imprac- 
ticable, and  will  be  disgusted  by  its 
tone  and  spirit ;  while  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  will  lose  its  force 
by  being  applied  to  light  and  trivial 
offences. 

But  we  must  also  notice  another 
condition  of  the  realization  of  this 
doctrine;  which  is  provided  in  the 
Catholic  system  ;  and  which,  like  that 
of  purgatory,  has  been  rather  neglected 
by  Protestantism.  It  has  been  notic- 
ed by  some  writers  that  the  sacrament- 
al system  of  the  church  provides  an 

•  PhUotophle  Positive,  vol  v.  p.  849  (Id.  18*4). 
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admirable  safeguard,  and  one  in  an 
especial  manner  necessary  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  against  outbreaks  of  fanatic- 
ism. According  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  sacraments  are 
the  great  means,  channels,  and  con- 
ditions of  grace  And  this  produces 
a  system  and  an  order,  a  definite 
method  of  procedure  in  the  spiritual 
life,  which,  assisted  by  the  ascetical 
and  mystical  theology  so  minutely 
cultivated,  abundantly  directs  enthu- 
siasm and  represses  fanaticism.  And 
we  do  not  doubt  that  if  Protestantism, 
with  its  doctrine  of  private  judgment 
and  private  direction,  had  been  the 
form  of  Christianity  existing  in  the 
middle  ages,  Christianity  would  have 
rank  into  a  condition  of  which  pagan- 
ism and  the  Gnostic  heresies  alone 
afford  a  parallel  But  this  sacra- 
mental system  has  also  another,  though 
a  co-ordinate  effect  Grace  is  insen- 
sible and  unfelt,  to  confound  it  with 
the  natural  religious  feelings  and  emo- 
tions is  to  make  religion  no  longer  a 
discipline  and  a  duty,  but  a  sentiment 
And  because  it  is  unfelt,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  ordinarily  be  given 
through  some  external  and  sensible 
rite,  in  order  to  ward  off  undue  and 
pernicious  doubt  and  anxiety.  Now, 
according  to  Catholic  teaching,  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  know  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty what  is  his  spiritual  state  before 
God ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine 
of  confession  and  absolution  supplies 
all  with  a  means  of  knowing,  with  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  probability, 
what  their  real  condition  is.  On  the 
morally  beneficial  tendency  of  the  first 
part  of  this  teaching  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dilate,  and  any  scrupulosity  or  vain 
terror  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  it  might 
excite,  is  amply  provided  against  by 
the  second.  And  thus,  through  the 
correlative  doctrines  of  purgatory,  of 
the  consequent  distinction  between 
mortal  and  venial  sins,  of  confession 
and  absolution,  and  by  means  of  its 
moral  theology,  Catholicism  provides 
that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
shall  press  with  greater  or  less  force. 


exactly  ae  its  influence  is  more  or  less 
required.  It  does  not  leave  the  be- 
liever to  the  diseased  imaginations  of 
his  own  mind,  but  provides  an  exter- 
nal code  to' which  he  must  submit,  and 
an  external  direction  by  which  he  will 
be  guided.  It  provides  a  means  by 
which  he  may  know  whether  he  is  or 
is  not  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  a  definite 
remedy  whereby  he  may  extricate  him- 
self from  it ;  while  it  holds  out  a  hope 
of  salvation  to  all,  and  teaches  that  no 
man  ever  existed  whose  case  was  so 
desperate  that  he  could  not,  if  he  co- 
operated with  grace,  as  he  has  the 
power  of  co-operating,  look  for  par- 
don. With  the  heretical  sects  the 
case  is  widely  different.  The  very 
name  of  Calvinism  calls  up  associa- 
tions on  which  it  would  be  painful  to 
dwell.  The  conjunction  of  the  doc- 
trines of  eternal  punishment  and 
necessitarianism  must  always,  even 
where  these  doctrines  are  but  to  a 
very  inadequate  extent  realized,  pro- 
duce a  type  of  religious  thought  and 
feeling  as  repulsive  as  it  is  degrading. 
Of  this  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak. 
But  Protestantism  repudiates  the  prac- 
tice of  confession  and  the  doctrine  of 
absolution.  Then,  indeed,  wherever 
the  eternity  of  punishment  was  re- 
alized, it  produced  a  diseased  and  un- 
healthy state  of  mind.  Anxiety,  doubt, 
terror,  were  necessarily  the  predomi- 
nating feelings  in  the  minds  of  men; 
an  anxiety  which  could  be  calmed  no 
longer  now  that  there  was  no  confes- 
sional, and  a  doubt  which  admitted  of 
no  direction  now  that  each  man  had 
to  be  almost  entirely  his  own  coun- 
sellor, while  all  were  faltering  and  di- 
vided as  to  the  "  direction  of  the  ways 
of  life."  The  "  doctrine  of  final  assur- 
ance" was,  indeed,  put  forward  to  rem- 
edy the  evil  But  that  doctrine  only 
served  to  aggravate  it.  For  to  one 
class  of  minds  it  only  supplied  a  new 
cause  of  terror ;  and  to  another  it  gave 
a  very  fruitful  occasion  of  cultivating 
a  disposition  perhaps  the  most  detest- 
ably proud,  callous,  and  selfish,  which 
has  ever  appeared  among  mankind. 
We  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
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to  deny  that,  through  causes  the  char- 
acter of  which  may  partially  he  gath- 
ered from  the  preceding  remarks,  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  was 
very  prominent  in  the  middle  ages. 
And  how,  it  will  he  asked,  did  the 
church  of  those  ages  meet  this  extra- 
•  ordinary  prominence  ?  To  have  met 
it  by  merely  insisting  on  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven,  would  obviously  have 
been  most  inadequate.  Our  natural 
constitution,  and  the  circumstances  of 
our  life  here,  are  such  that  our  ideas 
of  happiness,  and  especially  of  perma- 
nent happiness,  are,  as  it  has  often 
been  urged,  far  less  definite  and  far 
less  acute  than  our  ideas  of  pain  ;  and 
for  this  reason  it  has  been  wisely 
brought  about  that  what  has  been  made 
known  to  us  of  the  blessedness  of 
heaven  is  far  less  definite  and  com- 
plete, than  is  what  we  know  of  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  But  for 
this  very  reason,  the  prominence  of  the 
doctrine  of  their  eternal  punishment 
could  not  be  efficaciously  met  by  in- 
sisting on  this  blessedness.  But  there 
is  another  set  of  ideas  and  feelings 
directly  opposed  to  the  despair  and  un- 
mitigated tear  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  sole  contemplation  of  the 
torments  of  the  lost ;  and  it  is  a  set  of 
ideas  and  feelings  which  nowhere  find 
so  natural  a  home  as  in  Catholicism. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation  is  dwelt  on  in 
the  Catholic  system,  and  from  the  con- 
sequently almost  human  character 
which  is  given  to  the  love  of  God  and 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  per- 
fections as  set  forth  in  Christ,  there 
results  an  ardor,  an  intensity,  an  active 
continuity  of  that  love,  which  is  simply 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  are  ex- 
ternal to  the  machinery  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  If  it  be  asked,  then,  how  did 
the  church  of  those  times  meet  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  the  doc- 
trine we  have  been  considering,  the 
answer  is  patent  to  the  most  superficial 
reader  of  the  mediaeval  saints  and 
theologians.  They  met  it  by  an,  at 
least,  equal  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  divine  love.    St  Bernard,  Hugo  of 


St  Victor,  St.  Anselm,  all  especially 
breathe  in  their  works  this  sweet  and 
devout  spirit.  The  writings  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  those  passages  of  such 
exquisitely  tender  devotion  which  occur 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  be- 
came, in  particular,  the  texts  on  which 
succeeding  writers  expanded  and 
dilated.  A  spirit  of  meekness  and 
tenderness  of  devotion,  an  intense  and 
fervid  love  of  God,  are  the  themes  on 
which  they  peculiarly  delight  to  dwell, 
and  the  virtues  on  which  thev  pecu- 
liarly love  to  insist.  It  was  this  age 
that  produced  the  Imitation  ;  toward 
the  close  of  it  appeared  the  Paradisus 
Animse :  and  whoever  was  the  actual 
author  of  the  former  work,  it  possesses 
remarkable  affinity  with  the  spirit  and 
even  the  style  of  Gerson.  *  Nor  was 
this  temper  of  mind  confined  to  purely 
mystical  writers.  The  writings  of  St 
Francis  of  Assisi,  of  St  Bridget,  St 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  others,  attest, 
indeed,  that  the  type  of  sanctity  was, 
in  some  sense,  changing  under  its  in- 
fluence ;  but  it  passed  on  to  the  great 
theological  teachers  of  the  age.  St 
Thomas  of  Aquino,  the  best  and  great- 
est of  them  all,  lived  and  struggled  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  conflict  with  in- 
fidelity which  was  then  agitating  the 
church,  and  yet  even  he  found  time  to 
write  a  number  of  short  spiritual  trea- 
tises which  display  the  roost  tender  and 
the  most  delicate  devotion.  This  is 
especially  seen  in  his  book  De  Bea- 
titudine.  Richard  of  St  Victor  wroti 
a  work  De  Gradibus  Violent®  Char  • 
itatis,  "On  the  degrees  of  violent 
charity St  Bonaventure  received  the 
name  of  *4  The  Seraphic  Doctor"  from 
the  ardor  of  his  piety ;  the  titles  of  a 
few  of  his  works — De  Septem  Itin- 
eribus  iEternitatis,  Stimulus  Amo- 
ris,  Amatorium,  Itinerarium  Mentis 
ad  Deum — will  be  sufficient  to  show 
its  character.  The  tender  and  loving 
spirit  which  those  great  doctors  mani- 
fested in  their  devotion,  broke  out  also 
in  their  correspondence  with  their 
friends,  as  may  be  perceived  even  from 
the  extracts  from  the  letters  and  ser- 
mons of  certain  of  them  which  the 
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Count  de  Mootalembert  has  inserted  given  a  general  estimate  of  the  work, 
in  bis  Monks  of  the  West.  Other  on  a  few  points  of  which  we  have  here 
momenta  of  a  more  general  nature  touched ;  for  we  considered  it  better  to 
show  the  operation  of  the  same  ten-  speak  of  two  or  three  connected  sub- 
dencj.  For  the  first  time  detailed  jects  more  fully,  than  to  distract  our- 
lives  of  our  blessed  Lord  came  into  selves  and  our  readers  by  flying  corn- 
general  circulation.  Devotion  to  the  ments  on  the  many  and  very  diverse 
passion  assumed  a  far  more  prominent  subjects  there  treated.  We  have  only 
position  than  before ;  of  the  spirit  which  explicitly  to  add  what  we  have  before 
animated  it  we  have  a  most  touching  implied,  that  we  consider  it  a  very 
example  in  the  little  book  attributed  to  dangerous  book.  It  is  all  the  more 
St.  Juliana  of  Norwich.  The  Canticle  dangerous,  because  Mr.  Lecky  is  not  a 
of  Canticles  suddenly  took  a  place  iu  furious  fanatic ;  because  of  his  spurious 
roe  affections  of  the  pious,  which  even  candor;  because  of  his  partial  admis- 
in  the  primitive  church  it  had  never  sions ;  because  of  his  engaging  style, 
known.  St.  Bernard  composed  on  it  And  in  an  age  like  the  present,  when 
his  celebrated  Sermones  super  Can-  the  dogmatic  principle  is  so  bitterly  at- 
tkau  St.  Bonaventure  and  Richard  of  tacked  by  those  without,  and  sits  so 
St  Victor  both  wrote  commentaries  on  lightly  on  the  necks  even  of  believers, 
it ;  St.  Thomas  has  left  us  two,  and  it  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  For,  as 
was  while  dictating  the  second  of  these  was  to  be  expected,  it  sets  the  dog- 
tbat  he  passed  out  of  this  world,  cele-  matic  principle  utterly  at  defiance,  and 
bnttmg  the  blessedness  of  divine  love,  from  beginning  to  end  is  a  continued 
Nor  can  we  altogether  omit  to  notice  protest  against  it.  Mr.  Lecky's  idea 
three  devotions,  two  of  which  certainly  of  education,  and  his  theory  of  the 
exercised  a  very  considerable  influence,  manner  of  formation  of  religious  opin- 
In  an  age  in  which  the  spirit  of  love  and  ions,  are  alike  thoroughly  opposed  to 
devotion  to  our  blessed  Lord  had  as-  it.  In  education  he  would  have  the 
imned  such  large  proportions,  in  which  bare  principles  of  morality  only,  as  far 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  was  for  as  possible,  inculcated  ;  dogma,  as  far 
the  first  time  completely  treated  in  a  as  possible,  excluded;  and  if  any 
scientific  manner,  and  in  which  the  amount  of  dogmatic  teaching  is  un- 
subject  of  original  sin  was  more  pro-  avoidably  admitted,  it  is  to  be  taught 
fonndly  investigated,  and  the  questions  only  so  as  to  rest  as  lightly  as  possible 
concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception  on  the  mind,  and  with  the  proviso  that 
consequently  began  to  be  cleared  up  the  opinions  then  taught  will  have  to  be 
and  to  assume  a  definite  form  and  cober-  reconsidered  in  afterlife.  With  re- 
ence,  it  was  natural  that  a  great  devo-  spect  to  the  formation  of  religious 
tion  should  manifest  itself  to  our  Bless-  opinions,  his  book  teaches  a  kind  of 
cd  Lady.  And  of  the  tendency  and  Hegelianism.  Society  is  continually 
the  effects  of  this  devotion  Mr.  Lecky  changing,  and  the  best  thing  we  can 
has  himself  spoken.  The  character  of  do  is  to  follow  the  most  advanced 
the  devotion  to  St.  Joseph,  also,  is  suf-  minds  in  society.  There  is  an  ever- 
ficiently  well  known,  and  it  was  first,  lasting  process,  in  which  we  can  never 
we  believe,  treated  at  length  by  Al-  be  sure  that  we  have  definitely  attained 
bertus  Magnus.  Devotion  to  the  to  the  truth.  The  end  of  this,  of 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  to  an  indefinite  :  course,  is  to  make  all  opinions  uncer- 
extent  stimulated  by  the  institution  of  tain.  We  may  know  what  we  like 
the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi ;  and  it,  of  best,  or  what  the  tendencies  of  society 
a  truth,  is  a  devotion  which  of  all  incline  it  and  us  to  believe ;  but  we  can 
others  breathes  a  spirit  of  tenderness  never,  as  to  religious  opinions,  know 
and  of  love.  what  is  objectively  true. 

We  can  now  only  make  a  few  con-  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  discovei 

chiding  remarks.    We  have  already  what  is  the  nature  of  this  process  which 
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is  called  rationalism.  In  former  times 
the  religious  spirit  predominated  over 
the  secular;  but  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  and  in  particular  on  account  of 
the  immense  development  of  secular 
science  since  the  time  of  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  the  secular  scientific  spirit 
has  since  predominated  over  the  relig- 
ious. And  rationalism  is  merely  one 
of  the  results  of  this  predominance ;  a 
consequence  of  the  application  to  re- 
ligious subjects  of  secular  habits  of 
thought.  This  may  manifest  itself, 
now  in  one  way,  now  in  another ;  in 
the  denial  now  of  transubstantiation, 
now  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  but 
its  root  and  origin  is  the  same:  it 
tends  (and  this  quite  takes  the  romance 
out  of  it)  to  the  elimination  of  the  re- 
ligious ideas,  and  it  is  strengthened  by 
whatever  strengthens  what  we  have 
called  the  secular  scientific,  or  weakens 
the  religious,  spirit.  Hence  that  dis- 
like of  authority  and  that  over-cloud- 


ing of  the  moral  character  of  religious 
truth ;  hence  that  distaste  for  the  mii- 
aculous  and  the  mysterious,  and  that 
tendency  to  put  into  the  background, 
and  even  to  deny,  the  doctrine  of 
grace;  and  if  the  internal  wants  of 
those  who  have  just  ••escaped  from 
the  wilderness  of  Christianity,  and  still 
have  some  of  the  thorns  and  brambles 
sticking  to  their  clothes/1  make  it  ne- 
cessary that  something  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  which  is  being  taken 
away — a  baseless  and  often  unreal 
sentimentalism  is  substituted  for  honest 
religious  duty  and  earnest  devotion. 
It  is  only  too  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  world  will  educate  itself  out  of 
this  also;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  refuse  submission  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  secular  spirit  will  more 
and  more  grow  toward  its  full  ascend- 
ency, and  therefore  toward  a  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  already  weakened  relig- 
ious ideas. 


OBIQIHAU 


A  DREAM. 


A  procession  passed  by  in  my  fitful  dreams, 

So  strange  that  it  now  like  a  nightmare  seems. 

I  beheld  a  long  line  of  wifeless  men 

Whom  their  living  wives  might  claim  again. 

And  widows  and  orphans  who  never  gave 

Husband  or  parent  up  to  the  grave. 

In  the  hands  of  each  of  this  motley  train 

Was  a  broken  heart  and  a  broken  chain  : 

And  a  veil  hung  down  over  every  face 

Hiding  the  shame  of  a  deep  disgrace. 

A  figure  they  bore  on  a  funeral  bier, 

Of  a  form  that  belonged  to  another  sphere* 

Not  a  line  of  humanity  could  I  trace 

In  its  ghastly,  shadowy,  hideous  face. 

From  its  jaws  came  a  noisome,  poisonous  breath. 

That  hung  o'er  the  bier  like  the  mist  of  death  ; 

Then  spread  like  a  pestilence  through  the  air, 

And  husbands  and  wives  standing  here  and  there 
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Its  magical  circle  of  mischief  within- 
Opened  their  mouths  and  sucked  it  in. 
Then,  straightway,  like  beasts,  grovelled  prone  in  the  dust, 
Burning  with  jealousy,  anger,  and  lust. 
I  marvelled  to  see  as  I  looked  again 
All  these  were  now  widows  and  wifeless  men. 
In  their  hands,  like  those  in  the  funeral  train, 
Was  the  broken  heart  and  the  broken  chaiu. 
And  as  the  strange  throng  passed  hurriedly  by, 
They  chanted  this  dirge  with  a  savage  cry : 


Dig  its  grave  deep. 
Hide  it  well  out  of  sight, 
Lest  it  come  to  the  light. 
And  our  hearths  and  homes  smite 
With  a  curse  and  a  blight 

Dig  its  grave  deep. 


Dig  its  grave  deep. 
Lest  its  treacherous  smile 
May  our  reason  beguile ; 
Lest  its  rottenness  vile 
May  the  nation  defile. 

Dig  its  grave  deep. 


Dig  its  grave  deep. 
For  lust  and  for  gold 
It  has  bartered  and  sold 
All  that  dearest  we  hold ; 
Let  its  death-kuell  be  tolled. 

Dig  its  grave  deep, 

Dig  its  grave  deep. 
The  land  has  been  rife 
With  its  bloodshed  and  strife 
Between  husband  and  wife. 
Crush,  crush  out  its  life. 

Dig  its  grave  deep. 

Dig  its  grave  deep. 
It  has  stood  by  the  side 
Of  bridegroom  and  bride 
Whom  it  meant  to  divide, 
And  their  troth  falsified. 

Dig  its  grave  deep. 

Dig  its  grave  deep. 
It  feedeth  on  lies, 
It  breaketh  all  tics  j 


A  JPream. 
And  all  innocence  dies 


.    'Neath  the  glance  of  its  eyes. 
Dig  its  grave  deep. 


.  Dig  its  grave  deep. 
'Tis  an  offspring  of  shame 
Deserving  no  name ; 
From  the  devil  it  came 
To  return  to  the  same. 
Dig  its  grave  deep. 


Dig  its  grave  deep. 
'Tis  a  curse  and  a  bane : 
Its  touch  is  profane  ; 
And  brings  sorrow  and  pain 
In  its  murderous  train. 

Dig  its  grave  deep. 


Dig  its  grave  deep. 
Tis  a  damning  disgrace 
To  a  people  or  race, 
Who  their  nature  abase 
To  give  this  thing  place. 

Dig  its  grave  deep. 


Dig  its  grave  deep. 
Pile  earth,  rocks,  and  stones 
On  its  festering  bones  : 
Naught  for  it  atones  : 
Hell  its  parentage  owns. 

Dig  its  grave  deep. 


As  I  looked  once  again  on  that  funeral  bier, 

My  limbs  became  rigid  through  horror  and  fear ; 

For  the  hideous  form  breathed  its  breath  in  ray  face. 

And  spreading  its  arms  to  invite  an  embrace, 

Beckoned  me  on  with  an  ominous  nod ; 

I  cried,  Fiend,  avaunt !  in  the  name  of  God ! 

And  awoke. — On  that  bier  I  had  seen  the  foul  corse 

Of  the  scourge  of  our  country,  The  Law  of  Divorce. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  PARIS. 


BY  AN  OLD  BACHELOR. 

So  much  has  been  said,  written,  certain  degree  of  gratitude  for  the 

thought,  and  exaggerated  about  Paris,  comfort  of  wide,  well-payed  streets, 

that  little  remains  to  be  said,  written,  and  well  built  modern  houses, 

thought,  or  exaggerated  about  it  Still,  My  first  visit  to  Paris  was  some 

keeping  clear  of  the  broad  road  rescrv-  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  sent  on 

ed  to  guide-books  and  travellers,  I  my  travels,  before  settling  down  to  a 

flatter  myself  that  a  comfortable,  easy  hum-drum  law  office.    I  remember 

chat  about  it  and  its  inhabitants,  may  well  many  quaint  nooks  and  corners, 

not  be  unwelcome  to  my  friends  across  which  I  look  for  in  vain  now.  Among 

the  broad  Atlantic.  other  places,  I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  a. 

If  you  hope  some  day  to  visit  this  certain  queer  old  tavern  restaurant,, 
great  city — and  what  American  does  famed  for  its  English  dishes,  its  gray- 
not  cherish  that  hope? — pray  that  haired  waiters,  and  its  cheapness;  it 
that  day  may  not  be  made  a  dark  one  stood  in  Rue  St  Lazarre,  at  the  head 
by  the  unceasing  rain,  and  slippery,  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  a  wide  and 
sloshy  mud,  which  often  usher  in  the  populous  thoroughfare.    Here,  escap* 
winter.   No  place  so  wretched  as  Par-  ing  from  my  establishment  "  de  gar. 
is  in  the  rainy  season ;  elsewhere  one  con 99  hard  by,  I  used  to  find  myself 
may  make  up  one's  mind  philosophi-  at  about  six  o'clock  waiting  for  my 
caHy  to  india  rubbers,  umbrellas,  and  slice  of k<  Ros  bif."    Well  I  remember 
the  blues,  but  here  it  seems  a  sort  of  the  old  room,  with  its  comfortable  half 
personal  insult  when  the  sun  does  not  light,  and  white-covered  tables ;  well, 
shine,  and  brighten  the  long  rows  of  too,  do  I  remember  the  old  gentleman 
white  houses.    Was  not  Paris  made  who  invariably  took  the  cosiest  nook, 
for  enjoyment,  light-heartedness,  and  and  secured  the  paper  over  which  he 
snnshine  ?    At  this  season,  it  is  not  invariably  dozed ;  and  the  student  of 
unfrequent  to  hear  visitors,  with  a  medicine  who  carved  his  chicken  with 
grave  shake  of  the  head,  declare  that  a  skill  that  made  my  blood  run  cold.. 
they  are  really  quite  disappointed  ;  But  more  vividly  than  all  do  I  reraem- 
that  it  is  not  at  all  what  they  had  ex-  ber  a  young  countryman  of  mine,  an 
pected,  and  that  other  places  are  much  artist,  with  his  English  wife,  a  young 
more  interesting.    They  quarrel  with  girlish  creature,  who  particularly  inter* 
the  emperor  for  his  great  work  of  re-  ested  me;  they  seemed  so  happy,  made- 
generating  and  beautifying  the  Paris  so  light  of  that  hard  struggle  with 
of  crooked,  narrow,  but  picturesque  poverty — which  so  often  turns  the 
memory.  The  changes  he  has  wrought  strength  of  young  men  to  despair,  and 
are  indeed  marvellous ;  and  though  he  the  love  of  young  wives  to  sourness- 
may  well  grumble  at  the  wholesale  de-  that  I  made  an  effort,  notwithstanding 
straction  of  old  places,  and  also  at  the  my  shyness,  to  become  acquainted  with 
discomfort  attendant  on  constant  pull-  them.    We  have  been  friends  ever 
ing  down  and  building  up,  yet  the  un-  since,  and  as  I  write,  the  young  artist, 
prejudiced  traveller  cannot  but  stand  having  conquered  in  the  battle  of  life* 
amazed  at  all  that  has  been  done  dur-  is  both  known  and  respected  in  his  na- 
ing  one  man's  reign,  and  also  feel  a  tive  country ;  as  to  his  wife,  though, 
vol  t.  7 
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*he  certainly  ts  bo 
14  as  merry 
her  bevy  of 
ters. 


Hi 
this 

t  perhaps  to 
young  once  more.    Bat  I  looked  in 
'  **n ;  on  th*»  ■  ■■  ■  ■    i  yWf»  the 


place,  hoping 
over  again, 
feci 

**n»on  the  very  spot 
We  restaurant  stood,  (overs  at  tins  mo- 
•  beauiiral  new  chnrch,  with 
5?**  </  statues  and  ornaments  ;  it  is 
"  "La  Ste.  Trinket  and  ks  the 
But  I  looked 


highly  decorated  white 
feeling  of  disappointment, 
•■■hi  so  have  liked  another  i 


1 

of 

*kat  famed  *Ros  bif!*  Everybody 
■**  beard  about  the  boulevard*  oV 
Paris,  eocirciing  the  city,  and  inter- 
■acting  it  in  every  direction,  giving  it 
fab  air  and  beauty.  Every  one,  too, 
ha*  beard  of  the  straight  new  a  veaaes> 
radiating  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
fife  rays  from  a  sun.  and  of  the 
nnafrU  new  sheets  which  have  swauV 
y^ti  up  so  many  old  ones ;  and.  above 
j  gf  ihe  wonderful  opera  bouse. 
Wfcidi  stands  just  opposite  Rue  de  la 
J^^d  which  is  to  be  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

A  read  that  it  is 
h  reforc  conclude  that  it  is  my  own 
m  ^oniivA  nmvArm  which  makes 


I  ofp«^uvc 


it  stiU 
form 

the  breaks 


ar  to 


ike  a  huge,  uni- 
>wever,  through 
(biding  I  have 
nearly  finished,  with 


_jVed  nam 
PCIX_ent5  of  colored  and  white  soar- 
•^^^Tfrom  these  glimpses  I  conclude 
bk^**^fefeeoi»eU  shaU  be 
ate  testacies  of  ad- 
expect  uxm  all  behoWcrs 


5^  nl  n»  a  •*  Pahs,  the  Paris 
tfhnawj;  k  k  beano- 
^(aadvitt,iiilkili 


The  other  night  I  went  to  bear  a 
play  now  much  in  vogue,  called  La 
Maison  Neuve,  a  capital  satire  on 
this  ik  Nouveau  Paris,"  and  full  of 
local  hits.  But  why  should  I  attempt 
to  tell  you  anything  about  it  ?  Ameri- 
cans know  everything  about  every- 
thing, and  probably  while  you  are 
reading  this.  The  New  House  is 
figuring  in  large  letters  on  the  play 
bills  at  Wallace's,  and  managers  u  out 
West  *  are  conning  over  the  possibili- 
ties of  adapting  this  nice  little  tit-bit  of  ' 
novelty  to  their  stage.  All  the  French 
raining,  all  the  palpable  bits,  will, 
alas!  be  mail  piogly  to  apply  to 
New-York,  Chicago,  Sl  Louis,  etc 
We  are  a  great  people,  there  is  no 
doabt ;  hot  do  we  not,  sometimes,  in 
oar  great  hurry  to  be  ahead  of  every- 
body else,  make  Utile  mistakes  ?  In  a 
r  wi:b  some  French 

friends,  I  awe  i  that  La  Famille 
ing  east  and  west. 
>w  can  they  under- 
^chmen,  if  not  Pa- 
e  difficulty  !  mais 
I  quietly  replied 
:  naiioo,  which  is  a 
*2  many  occasions  ; 
-  res*  is  il  not  a  pity 
a;  a  liiile  original - 
kf*  Paris  quire  so 

to  La  Maison 
Lissed  at  first,  iLs 
i  L.rtl-e  too  piquant  ; 
-as  S:  :Qg  removed, 
aod  Frenchmen 
?  o:r\rIk*s  cutting 
.  ue>i-.  rbes,  and  the 
f  yocr^  France, 
?e«  aifi  observed, 
-  eviC^rated,  but 
rxtor  rA  iarul  ptc- 
~roh  I  ^.  with  its 
^srl  ;:s  sham,  and 
l;  ^:  us  Wave  the 
»  ciarrn.-g.  light, 
iag.  wi  ci  we  heavier 
^are.  makes  it 
ve — azxi  sura  once 

oc     the  b;«sess  cr 
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nther  slices  of  houses,  which  people 
call  apartments,  but  in  the  streets.  At 
this  season,  one  does  not  feel  astonish- 
ed at  it ;  every  body,  even  the  rheumat- 
ic old  bachelor,  feels  tempted  to  leave 
the  smoky  chimney — why  do  French 
chimneys  always  smoke  ? — and  wander 
op  and  down  peering  into  all  the  shop 
windows,  with  their  wealth  of  beautiful 
things,  tempting  one  to  buy  a  Christ- 
mas or  New  Year's  gift  for  every  body 
nndcr  the  sun.  We  must  acknowledge 
that  our  cousins  of  France  have  a 
most  wonderful  art  of  displaying  their 
merchandise  to  the  best  advantage. 
Did  any  one  ever  imagine  anything 
more  seductive  than  a  French  confec- 
tiooers?  It  is  really  dangerous  to 
pasgtbe  establishments  of  Boissier  and 
others  on  the  Boulevard,  with  their 
beautiful  display  of  boxes,  caskets, 
rases,  and  quaintly  dressed  figures  of 
grand  ladies,  etc.,  all  filled  with  deli- 
cate bonbons.  As  to  the  toys,  there 
is  positive  genius  displayed  in  these 
pleasures  of  a  moment ;  indeed,  these 
ihop-keepers  are  not  only  artists,  they 
ire  satirists.  Approach,  dear  ladies, 
look  at  these  dolls,  and  sigh  for  fashion, 
if  yon  can  ;  these  unimaginable  gew-r 
gaws,  these  extraordinarily  long  robes, 
which  give  the  dear  creatures  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  half  on  the  floor,  and 
half  above  it,  these — these . . .  but  I 
lack  the  milliner  vocabulary,  or  I 
would  stun  you  with  the  etceteras; 
then  the  turn  of  the  head,  the  stare 
through  the  miniature  eye-glass,  and 
the  little  curly  dog  led  by  a  ribbon ! 
Messieurs  the  shop-keepers !  I  bow  to- 
you,  you  are  greater  satirists  even 
than  those  sharp-penned  writers  of  a 
certain  New  York  literary  review. 

The  other  day,  having  reached  the 
upper  part  of  the  Boulevard,  near  the 
Porte  St  Dennis,  I  could  not  but  stop 
and  gaze  down  that  long  stream  of 
human  life  which  lay  before  me ;  not 
a  particle  of  the  pavement  was  to  be 
seen,  nothing  but  a  living  mass  of 
hustling,  pushing,  quarrelling  humani- 
ty* All  classes,  all  ages,  almost  all 
countries,  were  there.  Men  in  blouses, 
and  men  in  broad-cloth ;  beggars  and 


nobles;  innocent  children,  and  men 
with  the  inevitable  marks  of  an  ill- 
spent  life  on  care-worn  faces ;  silk-at- 
tired dames,  and  white-capped  bonnes  ; 
loud-voiced  ladies  with  unimaginable 
boots,  and  the  shortest  possible  walk- 
ing dresses;  anxious  mothers  trying 
in  vain  to  keep  their  excited  little  ones 
from  running  against  portly  gentlemen, 
or  loaded  commissionaires.  Fancy  all 
this,  with  a  Babel  of  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  much  more  frequent  Eng- 
lish, with  the  noise  of  street  organists 
and  Italian  harpists,  the  screaming  of 
itinerant  merchants,  the  dashing  of 
carriages,  the  swearing  of  drivers,  and 
you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  scene. 
As  I  stood  in  a  sheltered  nook  observ-  / 
ing,  I  could  not  but  think  of  Kribble 
Krabble,  Hans  Andersen's  philosopher, 
who  showed  his  friend  what  seemed 
to  be  a  city  full  of  fighting,  devouring 
monsters,  in  a  drop  of  water.  I  won- 
der if  from  those  quiet  stars,  so  calm 
and  pure,  this  busy  scene  does  not  also 
appear  like  that  drop  of  ditch  water ; 
whether  some  beings  gifted  with  a 
penetrating  vision  denied  to  us,  do  not 
see  into  the  true  natures  of  this  elbow- 
ing host,  and  weep  over  the  monsters 
of  cruelty,  of  cunning,  of  hypocrisy,  of. 
degradation  disclosed — inevitable  ad- 
juncts of  a  large  city.  Let  us  look 
again ;  we,  less  gifted,  see  only  beings 
one  much  like  the  other,  all  seemingly 
busy  in  enjoying  the  gay  scene  around 
them,  eagerly  prying  into  the  glitter- 
ing shops,  or  passing  quickly  by  the 
thousand  booths  that  during  Christ- 
mas week  transform,  the  street  into  a 
real  Vanity  Fair.  They  laugh,  chat, 
seem  happy,  and  surely  to  be  happy 
one  must  be  innocent !  Let  us  believe 
them  so ;  let  us  pass  on,  brushing  by 
yon  gaudily  dressed  woman,  yon  sinis- 
ter-eyed man,  and  thank  heaven  that 
we  are  not  cursed  with  the  magical 
glass  of  Kribble  Krabble.  After  ail, 
do  not  those  slashing  satirists  do  more 
harm  than  good,  in  bringing  so  vividly 
to  the  light  of  day  things  that  might 
as  well  be  kept  in  the  background  ?  Is  , 
it  not  better  philosophy  to  shut  one's 
eyes  to  much  that  passes  around  one, 
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at  this  season  especially,  for  it  is 
Christmas  time,  when  there  should  be 
peace  on  earth  ? 

Speaking  of  Christmas,  reminds  me 
to  speak  of  the  churches,  which  I  have 
as  yet  neglected.  Paintings,  engrav- 
ings, and  photographs  have  already 
made  the  outside  of  these  churches 
familiar  to  you,  therefore  I  will  not 
dwell  on  that  branch  of  the  subject. 
Notre  Dame,  grand  old  gothic  Notre 
Dame,  is  on  an  island  in  the  Seine. 
It  seems  to  look  down,  in  its  grandeur, 
on  both  old  and  new  Paris.  On  one 
side  it  seems  sadly  to  recall  the  bloody 
memories  of  years  gone  by;  the  rise 
and  downfall  of  dynasties  ;  the  rise  and 
downfall  of  families  still  sheltered  in 
the  old  streets  of  the  old  St  Germain 
quarter  ;  the  death  of  the  old  rtgime, 
the  breaking  of  hearts.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  frown  on  gorgeous 
new  Paris ;  on  the  beautiful  panorama 
of  buildings  along  the*  bank  of  the  riv- 
er, the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  the  Ho- 
tel de  Viile,  etc,,  and  beyond  these, 
scores  of  new  white  buildings,  and  the 
ruins  of  others,  comparatively  new, 
which  are  to  give  place  to  still  finer 
ones.  The  old  church,  with  its  quaint- 
ly carved  monsters  and  old  towers, 
seems  to  stand  as  a  warning  of  the 
time  that  is  to  come,  when  all  these 
great  works  of  man  shall  be  but  vanity,  < 
and  as  chaff.  This  is  a  solemn  church, 
as  it  should  be,  and  gloom  seems  to 
dwell  in  its  lofty  arches. 

It  is  the  Madeleine,  the  beautiful, 
bright  Madeleine,  which  seems  to  be 
the  favorite  church  of  the  Parisians. 
It  was  here  that,  with  great  difficulty, 
I  found  a  seat  on  Christmas  morning. 
As  I  entered  the  services  had  begun, 
and  a  beautifully  clear  boy's  voice  was 
holding  a  high  note,  while  a  full  or- 
chestral band  was  playing  the  accom- 
paniment. The  church  was  crowded, 
and  I  noticed  that  a  great  many  Prot- 
estants, both  English  and  American, 
were  present  I  have  heard  much  and 
read  much  of  the  impropriety  and  want 
of  respect  evinced  by  these  in  sacred 
places,  but,  except  for  a  little  more 
staring,  and  perhaps  some  little  more 


whispering,  their  conduct,  at  far  as  1 
could  observe,  did  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  their  Catholic  neighbors. 
In  these  large  churches  there  is  always 
an  amount  of  bustle,  and  a  want  of  rever- 
ence, which,  to  an  American  Catholic, 
is,  I  confess,  very  shocking.  The  con- 
stant  coming  in  and  going  out  is  occa- 
sioned, in  some  degree,  by  the  fact  that 
often,  during  high  mass,  several  low 
masses  are  going  on  at  the  side  altars ; 
but  still  the  want  of  reverence  evinced 
by  numbers  and  numbers  of  these 
French  Catholics,  is  a  fact  too  apparent 
to  be  denied.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
I  have  not  observed  many  who  seemed 
to  realize  what  was  going  on  before 
them,  but  most  of  these  had  uold 
regime"  written  on  their  faces.  t  With 
young  France  it  is  the  fashion  to  doubt, 
to  scoff,  or  to  be  utterly  indifferent,  and 
who  dares  to  disobey  fashion  ?  But 
let  us  return  to  the  ceremony. 

The  altar  of  this  famed  church  has 
often  been  described*  The  marble 
group  above  it  is  singularly  beautiful, 
it  represents  Mary  Magdalen,  sup- 
ported by  angels ;  the  figures  are  of 
heroic  size,  and  of  the  purest  white 
marble.  At  this  altar  ministered  a 
large  number  of  golden-robed  priests, 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  boys  in  scarlet 
and  white.  Had  I,  too,  been  a  Prot- 
estant, ignorant  of  the  deep  and  holy 
meaning  hidden  under  these  symbols, 
and  seeing  in  them  but  the  glitter  of 
gold  and  rich  colors,  I  dare  say  I 
should,  like  them,  have  pronounced  it 
but  a  gorgeous  show,  a  theatrical  dis- 
play; as  ft  was,  my  thoughts  flew 
eagerly  back  to  a  certain  well  re  mem 
bered  chapel  across  the  Atlantic,  where 
I  had  often  assisted  at  the  same  cere- 
mony performed  with  a  simplicity  and 
devotion  which  contrasted  pleasingly 
with  this  grand  high  mass  at  the  Ma- 
deleine. Persecution  and  poverty  are 
wonderful  safeguards  to  the  virtue  of 
man ;  they  are,  perhaps,  also  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  churches.  Reli- 
gion— faith — must  always  remain  pure, 
but  the  professors  thereof  may  easily 
be  influenced  by  the  accidents  of  wealth 
and  splendor.    While  making  these 
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reflections,  and  indoctrinating  myself 
with  charity  toward  our  Protestant 
brethren,  the  mass  went  on,  and  the 
really  beautiful  music  filled  the  lofty 
church.  But  there  was  something  dis- 
cordant to  my  ears  in  the  harmony  of 
the  violins  and  brass  instruments  ;  to 
my  mind  the  organ  alone,  that  most 
holy  of  instruments,  is  worthy  of  minis- 
tering to  the  service  of  God.  Still,  the 
music  waa  beautiful,  and  after  all  true 
music  is  always  sacred ;  and  when  at 
the  elevation  the  loud  instruments  held 
their  breath,  and  a  rich  barytone  voice 
alone  was  heard,  I  had  to  confess  that, 
whatever  its  surroundings,  religion  and 
religious  spirit  are  always  to  be  found 
by  him  who  really  seeks  them. 

Remember,  also,  that  I  have  been 
talking  of  the  Madeleine,  which  is 
essentially  the  worldly  church  of  Paris. 
At  St  Roch,  situated  in  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nore,  and  from  whose  steps* the  blood- 
thirsty crowd  jeered  at  Marie  Antoi- 
nette as  she  was  being  led  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  where  stood  the  awful 
guillotine  ;  at  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette, 
and  many  others,  there  is  less  glitter, 
less  parade,  and  apparently  more  de- 
votion. At  St  Roch,  the  beautifully 
trained  choir  of  boys,  and  the  good 
music  given,  attract  many  Protestants ; 
still  the  feeling  of  the  church  is  more 
Catholic  than  that  of  the  Madeleine. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  was  struck  by 
the  vast  number  of  priests  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. I  thought  of  our  own  over- 
worked, faithful  priests,  and  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  a  little  of  their 
hard  work  would  not  be  good  for  those 
before  me. 

As  I  look  over  what  I  have  written 
I  find  that  there  is  no  small  amount  of 
grumbling  and  fault-finding  in  the  fore- 
going pages  ;  I  smile  to  myself  as  I  dis- 
cover that  I  have  fallen  into  the  little  pe- 
culiarity which  I  have  so  often  noticed 
in  my  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
in  Paris:  that  of  finding  fault.  No 
American,  or  Englishman  either,  whom 
you  may  question,  will  utter  ten  words  on 
the  subject,  without  abusing  the  French. 
"There's  no  trust  to  be  put  in  them; 
they  are  a  lying,  mean  set,"  are  among 


the  mildest  accusations  poured  forth  ; 
and  ther^.Qectainly  is  some  truth  in 
the  chargei'  ^' -Americans,  with  the 
people  at  iafge^are  a  flock  of  rich 
fools,  sent  over  iy.  fljeir  lucky  stars,  on 
purpose1  to  be  fleeced;;*  consequently  all 
the  tradespeople  you  employ,  j our  ser- 
vants and  their  ally  the  coj&ierjje,  in- 
variably ask  you  about  double /u£n\uch 
as  they  would  ask  a  Frenchm*ln/and 
laugh  at  you  while  pocketing  your  gold. 
The  art  of  cheapening  things,  so  weH.° 
understood  by  the  people  here,  is  a* 
new  experience  to  you.  You  do  not 
like  to  walk  into  a  handsome  shop  and 
offer  half  the  price  asked  for  an  article, 
you  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  feel  awk- 
ward; all  of  which  the  wily  shopman 
sees  well  enough,  and,  of  course,  you 
end  by  giving  the  price  required.  But 
that  French  lady  next  to  you,  so  hand- 
somely dressed,  does  not  hesitate  an 
instant;  you  think  she  at  least  would 
have  disdained  that  art  of  the  hour- 
geoisie  ;  not  a  bit  of  it ;  she  insists,  the 
clerk,  bowing  much  more  respectfully 
than  he  did  to  you,  wraps  up  the  arti- 
cle, and  the  lady  sails  out  in  triumph. 

But  for  all  this,  Americans  seem 
to  find  wondrous  charms  in  this  city, 
and  prolong  their  stay  for  one  month 
to  two,  then  to  six,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  rush  back  to  New  York,  settle 
up  their  affairs,  and  return  to  live 
here  permanently,  despising  the  French 
more  and  more  every  year,  of  course ! 
At  this  present  moment,  if  all  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  now 
residing  here,  were  suddenly  trans- 
planted  to  the  western  prairies,  they 
would  form  quite  a  respectable 
sized  city,  which  would,  according  to 
the  invariable  western  custom,  begin 
to  defy  its  sister  cities  to  show  a  bigger 
figure  when  the  census  came  to  be 
taken.  But  I  fancy  very  few  of  these 
Americans,  if  the  question  were  put 
to  them,  would  be  willing  thus  to  be 
transported  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try. We  are  undoubtedly  a  very  pa- 
triotic people;  but  we  believe,  moat 
devoutly,  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
Among  these  same  countrymen  of  ours 
I  notice  the  names  of  a  number  of 
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well-known  artists,  who,  I  understand, 
are  well  thought  of  in  the/ortisfic  world. 
It  is  pleasant  to  hear.iheft*  praised  by 
our  cousins  of  France,  "but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  /haV.  America,  still  so 
young  in  artt*cah*.Hl  spare  her  gifted 
children*.  *•-* 

Talking,  of  artists,  let  me  tell  you 
of  a'sad  tittle  incident  that  came  under 
njnr/©wn  observation.  We  are  all 
duply  conscious  that  poverty,  some- 
times in  its  direst  aspect,  harasses  the 
'beginning  of  nearly  all  artist  lives.  We 
have  heard  that  N.,  whose  beautiful 
picture  drew  crowds  at  the  last  ex- 
hibition, and  who  cannot  fulfil  all  the 
commissions  that  pour  in  upon  him — 
that  the  same  man,  not  many  years 
ago,  might  have  starved  but  for  the 
aid  of  his  fellow  students;  we  know 
this,  but,  surrounded  by  comforts  and 
luxuries,  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  realize  poverty.  We  walk 
the  streets,  brush  by  numbers  of  rag- 
ged women,  throw  a  copper  to  a  bare- 
footed little  beggar,  but  how  often  do 
we  in  our  thoughts  follow  those  poor 
creatures  to  the  hovels  or  garrets  or 
cellars  which  serve  them  as  homes  1 
how  little  we  can  imagine  the  cold  and 
damp  which  chill  their  bones,  or  the 
hunger  which  gnaws  them !  Still  less 
do  we  realize,  I  think,  that  beings  with 
the  education  and  feelings  of  gentle- 
men, should  have  to  endure  these  same 
horrors.  I  have  before  my  mind,  as 
I  write,  the  face  of  a  young  man,  an 
enthusiast  in  his  art,  who,  while  en- 
gaged on  a  long  dream  t-of,  cherish- 
ed work,  found  that  in  consequence  of 
the  war  in  America,  the  supplies  on 
which  he  had  calculated  gave  out. 
What  to  do?  abandon  his  work,  his 
career  perhaps?  return  beggared  to 
his  native  western  town,  without  the 
promised  work  which  was  to  show  that 
his  time  had  not  been  wasted  ?  Never, 
better  starve !  and  starve  he  actually 
would  have  done,  but  for  the  help  of 
a  student  friend,  almost  as  poor  as 
himself,  who  shared  his  daily  loaf 
with  him  :  and  so  the  young  man  fin- 
ished his  picture,  took  it  over  to  Am- 
erica, where  artists  who  saw  it,  seeing 


that  it  showed  more  than  ordinary 
talent,  bestirred  themselves,  and  mak- 
ing up  a  sufficient  sum,  sent  the  young 
man  back  to  bis  studies,  feeling  sure 
that  the  world  would  hear  of  him  some 
day.  But  I  am  wandering,  let  us  re- 
turn to  Paris,  and  to  the  incident  which 
I  was  about  to  relate. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  I  was  invited 
to  dinner  by  some  friends  settled  here 
for  the  winter.  The  meeting  was  a 
pleasant  one,  and  I  left  the  brilliantly 
lighted,  handsome  rooms  with  a  pleas 
ing  glow  over  me,  a  reflection  perhaps 
from  the  good  cheer  which  both  mind 
and  body  had  enjoyed.  As  I  was  pass- 
ing the  inevitable  concierge  lodge,  the 
Cerberus  kennel  of  every  French  house, 
I  was  stopped  by  the  sound  of  a  plain- 
tive voice,  and  looking  around  I  saw 
a  little  girl,  a  child  of  some  ten  years, 
pleading  evidently  for  some  great  favor 
with  the  gruff  concierge  himself,  who, 
notwithstanding  all  his  decided  nega- 
tive shakes  of  the  head,  seemed  to  be 
struggling  with  a  certain  degree  of  pity* 
The  child  was  wretchedly  dressed,  and 
her  little  hands  were  blue  with  cold, 
but  in  her  upturned,  pitifully  old  child's 
face,  there  was  a  certain  look  of  re- 
finement that  struck  me.  I  approach- 
ed and  asked  what  the  matter  was. 

u  Ah,  pardon,  monsieur !  it  is  not  of 
my  fault;  orders  you  see* must  be 
obeyed,  and  the  landlord  .  .  ." 

Then  he  told  me  the  story.  It 
seemed  that  a  month  or  two  before 
he  had  been  a  witness  to  the  turning 
out  from  a  miserable  hole  of  a  poor  fam- 
ily ;  the  father  called  himself  an  artist, 
poor  devil !  his  wife  had  a  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  there  was  a  little  girl.  See- 
ing their  utter  distress,  and  remember- 
ing a  couple  of  miserable  rooms  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  *  Appartements  de 
garcon,"  but  which  did  not  let  easily 
as  they  were  dark  and  uncomfortable, 
he  had  asked  the  landlord  to  allow 
them  to  occupy  them  temporarily. 
Shortly  afterward  the  poor  wife,  a 
delicate,  consumptive  creature,  died ; 
the  baby  did  not  survive  her  many 
hours,  and  the  two  were  buried  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish.   "  But  now  it 
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is  impossible  that  they  stay  longer,  the 
rooms  are  let,  and  they  roust  leave. 
What  will  you  ?  monsieur  perceives 
that  it  is  not  of  my  fault."  Monsieur 
feels  a  pang  cut  to  hw  very  heart. 
Io  that  same  house,  where  such  a 
short  time  since  he  was  feasting  and 
laughing,  a  weary  heart,  perhaps,  was 
breaking,  and  a  young  child  struggling 
with  sorrow  that  made  it  old. 

I  asked  the  man  if  I  might  be  al- 
lowed to  see  this  unfortunate  artist, 
and  I  saw  the  child's  face  brighten 
as  she  slipped  from  his  side  to  mine. 
I  took  her  hand  and  we  went  up,  not 
the  broad,  handsome  staircase  which 
led  to  my  friends'  apartments,  but  a 
dingy  flight  of  stairs  at  the  back  of  the. 
court  I  was  quite  out  of  breath  when 
we  at  last  reached  the  door  of  this 
*  appartement  de  garcon."  The  child 
ran  in,  crying  out :  M  Papa,  papa !  voici 
on  monsieur  qui  vient  te  voir/' 

A  man  dressed  in  miserable,  ragged 
clothes,  with  a  pitiful  remnant  of  gen- 
tility about  him,  was  sitting  at  a  rick- 
ety white  wood  table,  his  face  buried 
in  his  poor,  thin  hands,  which  I  notic- 
ed were  white  and  finely  shaped.  At 
the  sound  of  his  child's  voice  he  hasti- 
ly got  up,  and  seeing  me,  bowed  and 
offered  me  the  only  chair  in  the  room, 
with  a  grace  worthy  of  a  drawing-room. 
I  felt  the  tears  well  up  to  my  eyes  as 
I  looked  at  this  poor  wreck,  and  thought 
to  myself  how  many  dead  hopes  and 
dead  aspirations  lay  buried  on  that 
heart.  I  did  not  accept  the  chair,  but 
held  out  my  hand.  Something  in  the 
simple  action,  or  in  my  face,  perhaps, 
expressed  the  sympathy  I  felt ;  it  was 
too  much  for  the  poor  man  ;  he  threw 
himself  on  the  bed  sobbing  convul- 
sively ;  you  see  he  was  weakened  by 
hunger  and  cold  and  sickness.  I  put 
some  money  in  the  conciergek  hand, 
and  he  left  us,  bowing  respectfully. 

When  I  turned  I  saw  that  the  child 
had  thrown  herself  by  the  side  of  her 
father;  be  was  moaning,  but  the  sobs 
had  already  ceased,  f  felt  his  forehead 
and  hands,  and  found  that  he  was  in 
a  raging  fever.  I  looked  around,  the 
place  was  miserable  enough,  and  ut- 


terly unfit  to  be  a  sick  room.  The 
concierge  shall  be  gratified,  thought  I, 
they  shall  leave  to-night ;  and  sending 
the  little  girl  out  for  a  carriage,  I  was 
left  alone  with  my  patient 

His  face  was  much  flushed,  his  eyes 
wild,  and  all  my  efforts  to  keep  him 
quiet  were  vain  ;  I  was  obliged  to  let# 
him  talk.  I  soon  gathered  his  whole' 
history  from  his  incoherent  words. 
There  was  nothing  very  new  in  it,  it 
was  the  old  story  of  a  respectable  father, 
with  a  prejudice  against  the  fine  arts  ; 
of  a  weary  struggle  first  for  fame,  and 
then,  forsooth,  for  bread ;  of  a  foolish 
marriage  with  a  girl  ae  poor  as  him- 
self, of  children  born  to  want  and 
misery,  of  unappreciated  talent,  etc 
There  was  an  unfinished  picture  on 
the  easel,  and  several  others  about  the 
room ;  the  poor  man's  eager  eye  fol- 
lowed my  movement  as  I  looked  at 
them,  and  he  sank  back  comforted  as 
I  praised  his  works.  Heaven  forgive 
the  charitable  falsehoods !  for  that 
glance  sufficed  to  show  roe  that  I 
was  comforting  one  of  those  wretch- 
ed beings  who  had  just  talent  enough 
to  conceive  great  things,  without  the 
power  of  executing  them,  which  is 
about  the  saddest  of  sad  states. 

The  child  soon  returned,  and  I  caus- 
ed my  poor  invalid  to  be  transported 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  until  I  could  make 
some  other  arrangement  for  him  ;  his 
little  girl  I  put  under  the  care  of  an 
lionet* t  woinau  who  lived  hard  by, 
where  she  slept ;  the  days  she  spent 
by  her  poor  father's  bed.  That  bed 
he  never  left,  the  hard  struggle  bad 
been  too  much  for  him ;  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  child  had  been  too  severe  a 
blow  to  the  weak,  loving,  unfortunate 
man.  Brain  fever  soon  declared  itself 
and  one  dark,  sad  December  day,  bis 
little  daughter  aud  I  followed  his  poor 
coffin  to  the  nearest  cemetery.  T he- 
child  was  very  quiet,  but  her  tearless- 
eyes  were  unutterably  sad. 

I  interested  my  friends  in  the  sad 
story,  and  no  happy  mother,  as  she 
drew  her  own  dear  ones  to  her  heart 
refused  to  help  this  bereaved  one.  So' 
we  made  up  a  purse  for  her,  and  the* 
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other  day  I  took  her  to  a  good  school 
where  she  is  to  remain  until  she  is  old 
enough  to  support  herself,  poor  little 
orphan!  As  I  was  about  to  leave 
her,  she  turned  and  said  in  her  quiet, 
undemonstrative  way,  a  few  words 
which  I  shall  not  put  down  here,  but 
which  caused  me  to  turn  toward  the 
door  rather  quickly,  and  to  pretend 
that  I  had  a  bad  cold  in  my  head. 


This  is  no  mere  fancy  sketch;  I 
only  wish  it  were  a  solitary  instance. 
Alas !  for  the  poor  in  this  great,  rich, 
bustling,  worldly  city !  But  we  must 
bid  adieu  to  it,  with  its  delights,  its 
wonderful  sights,  its  wild  merriment, 
and  its  dumb  misery.  Adieu  to  it,  and 
to  you,  my  readers,  a  happy,  happy 
New- Year ! 


OfttGISAL. 


DR.  BACON  ON  CONVERSION! 

We  embrace  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing a  few  words  on  the  topics  of  con- 
troversy which  have  been  started  be- 
tween the  author  of  the  article  which 
appeared  in  our  columns  on  the  u  Phi- 
losophy of  Conversion"  and  his  distin- 
guished opponent ;  not  with  the  view  of 
following  up  the  line  of  attack  opened 
by  our  able  correspondent ;  but  rather, 
in  order  to  express  our  own  independ- 
ent judgment,  as  a  reviewer,  on  the 
question  discussed,  in  some  of  its  im- 
portant bearings. 

Minor  questions  and  side  issues  we 
leave  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
read  both  sides,  and  we  do  not  intend 
to  meddle  with  them  ourselves.  The 
gentleman  attacked  by  Dr.  Bacon  has 
presented  bu  view  of  what  Protestant- 
ism is,  reduced  to  its  logical  elements  and 
-constitutive  principles.  His  opponent 
•ays  :  '*  I  do  not  recognize  that  which 
yon  describe  as  genuine Protestantism.,> 
This  is  all  very  fair.  But  he  proceeds 
to  infer  that  the  u  Roman  philosopher," 
as  he  designates  the  author  of  the  es- 
.say  in  question,  either  does  not  know 
what  Protestantism  is,  or  wilfully  mis- 
represents it.  The  doctor  also,  in 
turn,  attempts  to  make  a  statement  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  as  it  appears  to  his 

*  A  Roman  Philosopher.  A  Review  of  an  Article 
'•n  Conversion  In  The  Catholic  World.  Bv  Rev.  Dr. 
Baoon  of  Yale  College.  M  New  JCnglaader."  January, 
1867.  v 
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mind,  when  reduced  to  its  logical  ele- 
ments. We,  on  our  part,  do  not  re- 
cognize this  as  a  true  representation. 
We  might,  therefore,  with  just  as  much 
reason  recriminate  upon  Dr.  Bacon 
bis  own  accusations.  We  shall  not  do 
this,  however ;  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  these  mutual  recriminations  in 
controversy  are  useless.  Those  who 
love  the  truth  can  have  no  motive  for 
misrepresenting  the  belief  and  opinions 
of  any  class  of  men.  Sincere  Cath- 
olics and  sincere  Protestants  must  alike 
desire  that  the  principles  and  grounds 
of  both  Catholicity  and  Protestantism 
should  be  placed  in  the  clearest  light 
possible  and  discussed  upon  their  naked 
merits,  with  as  little  mixture  as  may 
be  of  questions  concerning  the  intellect- 
ual or  moral  qualifications  of  individ- 
uals. 

The  original  and  genuine  religion  of 
New- England  was  the  Calvinistio  Con- 
gregationalism of  the  Puritans,  which 
still  survives,  with  more  or  less  of  mod- 
ification* among  the  Orthodox  Congre- 
gational iats,  and  has  its  principal  seat 
at  New- Haven.  The  temper  and  tone 
of  mind  prevailing  among  the  clergy 
and  members  of  this  denomination 
place  them  at  an  extremely  remote 
distance  from  the  Catholic  mind,  and 
make  any  interchange  of  thought  be- 
tween the  two  very  difficult.  With 
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the  exception  of  a  slight  movenfent 
started,  without  much  effect  that  we 
have  ever  heard  of,  by  the  learned  and 
accomplished  Dr.  Woods,  at  Bowdoin 
College,  there  has  been  no  tendency 
in  this  body  of  the  clergy  to  return  to 
toy  higher  church  principles  than  those 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomina- 
tion. It  is  this  latter  body  which  is 
the  medium  of  contact  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  remoter  Prot- 
estant bodies.  It  has  therefore  first 
felt  the  effect  of  the  increased  inter- 
communication  of  thought  and  influ- 
ence between  the  two  great  divisions 
of  western  Christendom  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  our  time.  It  is  the  hie- 
rarchical principle,  distinguishing  this 
body  from  other  Protestant  commu- 
nions, upon  which  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  church  has  been  felt,  and 
most  of  the  controversy  has  taken  this 
principle  as  its  starting-point  Of 
coarse,  therefore,  it  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure irrelevant  to  the  question  as  it 
stands  between  us  and  the  non-epis- 
copal communions,  whether  these  are 
what  is  called  evangelical,  or  liberal, 
in  their  theology.  We  are  disposed, 
therefore,  in  addressing  members  of 
these  communions  to  give  the  transeat 
to  the  whole  Oxford  controversy,  and 
to  allow  them  to  think  what  they 
please  of  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced the  current  setting  from  Angli- 
canism toward  Rome.  The  contro- 
versy as  between  us  has  to  be  com- 
menced de  novo,  and  to  be  carried  on 
opoo  an  entirely  different  basis.  Cir- 
cumstances over  which  neither  of  us 
hare  any  control,  make  this  controver- 
sy inevitable.  We  will  confine  our- 
selves, for  the  present,  in  order  to  sim- 
plify the  question,  to  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  Catholics  and  Con- 
gregationalists  in  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut We  say,  then,  that  these  rela- 
tions make  a  controversy  between  us 
inevitable,  just  as  much  as  other  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  have  made  it 
inevitable  between  Anglicans  and  Cath- 
olics in  England  and  the  United  States. 
Hie  reason  of  this  necessity  is,  that  we 
hare  so  many  things  in  common,  and 


so  many  points  of  difference,  that  wo 
cannot  remain  quiescent  toward  each 
other,  except  from  isolation  in  distinct 
communities,  or  from  mutual  apathy  to 
the  interests  of  Christianity.  Forty 
years  ago,  when  Dr.  Bacon  was  com- 
mencing his  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  pastor  in  New-Haven,  the 
question  of  Catholicity  had  but  little 
living  and  present  interest  for  a  Con- 
necticut theologian.    It  was  a  question 
of  by-gone  ages  and  distant  countries. 
There  was  not  a  Catholic  in  New- 
Haven,  and  there  were  few,  if  any,  in 
the  state,  excepting  a  small  handful  at 
Hartford,  wbere  the  first  feeble  parish 
was  collected  in  a  small  frame  church, 
purchased  by  Bishop  Fen  wick  from 
Bishop  Brownell  and  dragged  on  roll- 
ers to  a  new  site.    We  believe  there 
were  no  Catholics  at  that  time  in 
Rhode-Island ;  there  were  none  in 
Vermont,  Maine  or  New-Hampshire. 
Thero  were  a  few  thousands  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, mostly  congregated  in  Bos- 
ton.   The  Bishop  of  Boston,  whose 
diocese  included  all  New-England, 
had  hardly  half  a  dozen  churches  be- 
sides his  very  modest  cathedral,  or 
more  than  a  dozen  priests.  When 
the  saintly  Cheverus  went  to  Boston, 
his  only  cathedral  was  an  old  barn. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  then,  the  Cath- 
olic religion  was  looked  upon  merely 
as  the  religion  of  a  few  poor  immi- 
grants, a  bit  of  wreck  from  the  institu- 
tions of  the  middle  ages  cast  on  the 
New-England  shore  by  the  caprice  of 
the  waves.    This  habit  of  looking  at 
the  matter  has  remained  to  a  great  ex- 
tent unchanged,  on  account  of  the  al- 
most complete  social  segregation  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  Catholic  community. 
That  it  cannot  remain  unchanged,  how- 
ever, is  evident  to  every  one.  Thero 
are  now  fifty  priests,  one  hundred  con- 
gregations, four  religious  orders,  and  a 
population  of  75,000,  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Connecticut.  Al- 
though, therefore,  isolation  has  render- 
ed the  professors  of  the  traditional  re- 
ligion of  the  State  in  a  great  measure 
indifferent  to  the  religion  of  this  new 
element  in  the  population,  thus  far,  it 
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cannot  continue  ;  and  this  is  apparent 
from  Dr.  Bacon's  own  statements  and 
views,  as  expressed  in  his  article. 
Apathy  is  also  out  of  the  question,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  clergy.  It  is 
evident  that  the  religious  and  moral 
doctrines  and  teachings  of  the  pastors 
of  one  fifth  of  the  people  of  the  State 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  apathetic  indif- 
ference to  any  one  who  takes  an  inter- 
est in  the  religious  and  moral  welfare 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  follows  then, 
necessarily,  that  the  leading  clergy  and 
theologians  of  the  Congregational  body 
in  Connecticut  must  engage  with  great 
application  and  industry  in  the  study 
of  the  Catholic  system  of  doctrine  and 
polity,  not  in  second-hand  works,  but 
at  the  original  and  authentic  sources. 
They  must  pay  attention  also  to  the 
cotemporary  Catholic  literature, both  in 
the  English  and  in  foreign  languages. 
Studying  and  thinking  on  these  topics, 
they  will  necessarily  write,  speak,  and 
converse  upon  them,  and  thus  the  same 
topics  will  engage  the  attention  of  all 
their  brethren  in  the  clerical  profes 
sion,  and  of  the  intelligent  laity.  We,  on 
our  part,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any- 
thing written  or  spoken  by  men  of  learn- 
ing and  high  position  on  the  great  topics 
of  religion.  Consequently,  we  say, 
there  must  be  controversy  between  us. 
In  point  of  fact,  a  little  preliminary 
controversy  has  already  commenced 
between  ourselves  and  the  organ  of 
the  New- Haven  literati. 

We  will  not  indulge  in  any  prema- 
ture gratulations  over  victories  we  may 
hope  to  gain  for  the  Catholic  cause  in 
controversy  with  the  Congregational- 
ists,  or  conversions  which  may  be  look- 
ed for  from  among  their  ranks.  We 
shall  on  both,  sides  agree  that  the  truth 
is  likely  to  prevail  in  the  end,  and  that 
whatever  conquests  truth  may  make 
redound  more  to  the  honor  and  advan- 
tage of  the  vanquished  than  of  the  vic- 
tors. In  expressing  our  satisfaction 
that  this  controversy  is  inevitable,  we 
do  not  intend  to  indicate  a  desire  for  a 
polemical  controversy  in  the  rigorous 
sense  of  the  word.  We  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  pul- 


pits waging  a  theological  artillery  duel 
against  each  other ;  or  a  violent  strife 
for  mastery,  with  all  the  bitter,  hostile 
feelings  which  it  engenders,  inaugurat- 
ed between  the  Catholic  and  Protes. 
tant  portions  of  the  population.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  particularly  in 
view  in  what  we  are  writing  at  present, 
to  bring  forward  certain  considerations 
tending  in  an  entirely  opposite  direc- 
tion. We  desire,  so  far  as  our  humble 
influence  extends,  to  forestall  contro- 
versy of  the  sort  alluded  to,  and  to  point 
out  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  both  sides 
should  approach  the  subject  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  unhappily  divide  us. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  w* 
may  carry  on  controversy.  One  way 
is,  for  each  side  to  place  its  own  ex- 
clusive truth  and  right  in  the  strongest 
light,  to  affirm  its  doctrines  in  its  own 
peculiar  phraseology  in  the  most  posi- 
tive and  dogmatic  manner,  and  to  take 
a  position  as  far  remote  from  that 
of  the  other  side,  and  as  unintelligible 
to  its  opponents  as  possible ;  more- 
over, to  take  the  worst  and  most  unfa- 
vorable view  possible  of  the  doctrines 
and  positions  of  the  other  side,  and  to 
impute  to  them  all  the  most  extreme 
consequences  of  their  principles  which 
seem  to  ourselves  to  follow  logically 
from  them. 

Another  way,  is  to  conduct  contro- 
versy, not  from,  the  two  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  ducU'iue  where  th^  difference 
is  widest  and  most  palpable,  but  from 
those  middle  terms  in  which  both  par- 
ties agree,  and  in  relation  to  which 
they  are  intelligible  to  each  other. 
From  these  middle  terms  we  may 
proceed  to  the  extremes,  and  thus  en- 
deavor to  settle  the  points  in  which  we 
differ,  by  the  aid  of  those  in  which  we 
agree.  The  points  of  difference  also, 
may  be  perhaps  reduced  by  mutual 
explanations,  and  a  substantial  agree- 
ment be  proved  to  exist  in  some  doc- 
trines where  there  is  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  the  terms  used  to  express 
them. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  terms  of  agree- 
ment are  numerous,  and  include  the 
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most  fundamental  articles  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  The  trinity,  the  incarna- 
tion, the  redemption,  original  sin,  the 
regenerating,  sanctifying  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  resurrection  and  eter- 
nal life;  the  necessity  of  repentance 
for  5in,  and  of  good  works,  the  canon- 
id  ty  of  the  principal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  all  those  of  the  New 
Testament,  their  divine  inspiration, 
the  obligation  of  believing  all  the  truths 
revealed  by  God,  even  if  they  arc  su- 
per-intelligible mysteries,  on  the  mo- 
tive of  the  divine  veracity ;  these  are 
all  doctrines  and  principles  in  which 
there  is  a  substantial  agreement. 
Moreover,  the  New-Haven  school  has 
brought  the  Calvin  is  tic  doctrines  in 
those  respects  in  which  it  has  modified 
lhem,into  a  nearer  approximation  to 
the  Catholic  doctrines,  than  they  were 
before.  In  regard  to  the  Cardinal  point 
of  justification,  the  difference  is  really 
less  than  it  would  appear.  Although, 
in  the  New- Haven  theology,  faith  is 
made  to  include  what  Catholics  call  the 
theological  virtue  of  hope,  yet  it  in- 
cludes also  that  which  we  call  faith, 
and  which  the  Council  of  Trent  defines 
to  be  the  a  root  of  all  justification 
that  is,  a  firm,  explicit  belief  in  those 
revealed  truths  which  are  necessary 
a  necessitate  mcdii,  and  a  belief  at  least 
implicit  in  all  other  revealed  truths. 
As  Dr.  Bacon  says,  it  is  held  that  faith, 
id  order  to  justify,  must  be  accompanied 
by  charity,  or  the  love  of  God.  It  is 
our  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  New- 
Haven  divines  really  hold  that  it  is  fides 
formaiOy  or  faith  informed  and  vivi- 
fied by  love  which  justifies,  and  that  this 
doctrine  is  practically  preached  by  the 
Congregational  clergy  generally.  This 
is  identically  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
Id  this  case  and  in  others,  the  saying 
of  the  learned  Dollinger  is  verified, 
that  u  Protestants  and  Catholics  have 
theologically  come  nearer  to  each 
other." 

Perhaps  we  may  now  be  able  to  ex- 
plain to  Dr.  Bacon  our  notion  of  con- 
version, in  a  way  which  will  make  it 
appear  not  quite  so  repugnant  to  his 
reason  and  feelings,  as  it  is  at  present 


In  order  to  do  this,  we  will  resort  to  an 
illustration,  which  will  make  our  mean- 
ing plain. 

Wo  suppose  Dr.  Bacon  will  admit 
that  the  Jews  before  the  time  of  our 
Lord  did  not  generally  have  an  explicit 
belief  in  the  trinity  or  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Messiah ;  and  that  probably  the 
apostles,  when  they  were  first  called 
did  not  have  this  explicit  belief;  al- 
though these  doctrines,  especially  the 
latter,  are  really  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  Nevertheless,  all  who 
were  Israelites  indeed  were  in  the  state 
of  grace,  and  the  children  of  God. 
Let  us  suppose  now,  the  case  of  a  pious 
Jew,  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord, 
who  neither  believed  in  Jesus  as  the 
true  Messiah,  nor  had  culpably  and 
wilfully  rejected  his  claims  when  suffi- 
ciently proposed  to  him.  We  suppose 
Dr.  Bacon  *  will  admit  that  this  good 
man  had  already  saving  faith,  justifica- 
tion, the  sanctifying  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  spiritually  united  to  the  uni- 
versal church  of  which  Christ  is  the 
head,  and  was  united  therefore  in  faith 
and  love  with  St  Peter,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  apostolic  communion. 
St.  Peter  preaches  to  him  Jesus  Christ 
and  he  believes  his  word,  submits  to 
his  authority  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Lord,  is  baptized,  joins  himself  to  the 
Christian  community,  and  partakes  of 
the  communion.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  that  this  was 
the  case  with  Stephen,  who  became  the 
first  martyr. 

Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus.  Without  deciding  positively 
whether  Saul  was  morally  culpable  or 
not,  for  his  opposition  to  Christianity, 
we  will  suppose  that  he  was  so.  At 
the  time  of  his  going  to  Damascus,  he 
was  therefore  without  saving  faith,  un- 
justified, destitute  of  sanctifying  grace, 
and  therefore  not  spiritually  united 
with  the  church  of  Christ  and  with  St. 
Peter  and  his  brethren.  By  the  grace 
of  God  Saul  believes  in  Jesus  Christ,  is 
baptized,  and  openly  joins  the  Christian 
communion  governed  and  taught  by 
the  apostles. 

Now,  in  those  two  cases,  we  have 
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instances  of  an  interior  change  of  (he 
intellect  and  will,  followed  by  an  ex- 
terior change  of  ecclesiastical  relations, 
which  is  properly  called  a  conversion 
to  Christianity.  Stephen  and  Saul  are 
treated  by  the  apostles  and  elders  of 
the  church  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner, when  they  apply  for  baptism. 
Yet,  in  the  former  case,  the  interior 
change  is  not  a  conversion  of  the  mind 
from  unbelief  to  divine  faith,  or  of  the 
will  from  sin  to  the  love  of  God.  It 
is  a  con  version  of  the  mind  from  an 
inchoate,  imperfect  apprehension  of  the 
revealed  object  of  faith  to  a  complete 
and  perfect  apprehension  of  the  same 
object  more  clearly  revealed.  It  is  a 
conversion  of  the  will  from  an  implicit 
determination  to  submit  to  the  rightful 
authority  of  the  Messiah,  to  an  explicit, 
actual  obedience  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Prophet,  Priest 
and  King  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

In  the  other  case,  conversion  includ- 
ed in  itself  the  renunciation  of  a  proud, 
intellectual  self-reliance  which  exclud- 
ed the  spirit  of  submission  to  the  au- 
thority of  God  over  the  mind,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  humble,  docile  habit 
of  faith  ;  together  with  a  change  of  the 
will  or  heart  from  a  selfish,  cruel  devo- 
tion to  the  purely  national  glory  of 
Judwa  to  a  disinterested  and  divine 
love  of  God  and  all  mankind. 

In  general  terms,  however,  we  speak 
of  conversion  from  Judaism  to  Christ- 
ianity in  reference  to  all,  who  have 
boen  bom  and  brought  up  Jews,  and 
from  conviction  profess  their  belief  in 
Fosus  Christ,  without  discriminating 
among  different  persons,  in  regard  to 
their  subjective  state.  If  we  should 
undertake  to  give  the  philosophy  of 
this  conversion,  we  should  probably 
suppose  our  subject  to  represent  sub- 
jectively vrhiU  we  consider  to  be  objec- 
tive Judaism,  whose  logical  basis  is  a 
dwiial  of  the  Christ  foretold  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  personally  made 
known  in  the  New,  as  Jesus  of  Naia- 
reth,  Wo  should  correctly  describe 
t\»l*  conversion  as  a  surrender  of  the 
mind  and  will  to  the  authority  of  Jesus 


Christ ;  and  should  correctly  say  thai 
no  person  was  thoroughly  converted 
into  a  Christian,  who  merely  approved 
of  such  doctrines,  and  practised  such 
precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  as  he  might 
choose,  or  select,  by  his  own  personal 
judgment  and  will ;  but,  who  did  not 
submit  his  mind  to  all  the  truth  which 
Christ  has  taught,  on  the  motive  of  his 
divine  infallibility,  and  his  will  to  all 
he  has  commanded,  on  the  motive  of 
his  divine  authority. 

It  is  plain  that  Stephen  must  have 
acknowledged  St.  Peter  as  the  accred- 
ited representative  of  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  he  received  the  doctrine 
he  was  to  believe,  and  the  precepts  he 
was  to  obey,  as  a  Christian.  The 
New  Testament  was  yet  unwritten, 
and  the  divine  word  could  only  be 
learned  from  the  lips  of  the  apostles. 
Stephen  could  not,  therefore,  submit 
his  mind  and  will  to  Jesus  Christ,  ex- 
cept by  submitting  to  their  authority. 
Now,  if  this  authority  has  really  been 
transmitted  to  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  and  to  their  colleagues  in  the 
episcopate,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  by  sub- 
mission to  this  authority  that  we  are 
to  submit  the  mind  and  will  to  Jesus 
Christ,  who  has  delegated  it  to  them. 
"  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me 
"  As  ray  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  you."  Therefore,  when  a  per- 
son who  has  not  hitherto  formally  and 
explicitly  recognized  and  submitted  to 
this  authority,  makes  his  submission  to 
it,  we  call  it  a  conversion,  because  it 
betokens  a  real  interior  change  of  the 
intellect  and  will ;  accompanied  by  an 
exterior  change  of  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions, if  he  has  belonged  to  any  other 
visible  communion  before,  or,  if  not,  by 
the  assumption  of  these  relations  for 
the  first  time.  This  is  without  respect 
to  his  former  subjective  state  of  inte- 
rior relation  to  Christ  and  the  church. 
If  he  had  a  divine  faith  before,  con- 
version does  not  include  the  passage 
from  a  state  of  unbelief  to  faith.  If 
this  faith  was  previously  vivified  by 
charity,  it  does  not  include  the  passage 
from  a  state  of  sin  to  the  state  of  grace. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  before  an 
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infidel,  or  a  wilful  heretic,  and  desti- 
tute of  charity,  conversion  includes 
both  these  transitions.  We  do  not 
limit  the  application  of  the  word  con- 
version to  a  mere  interior  and  exterior 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
church.  Wc  employ  it  also  to  desig- 
nate conversion  from  sin,  and  con- 
tinually preach  to  Catholics  who  are 
bring  in  sin  the  necessity  of  being  con- 
verted to  a  holy  life.  We  apply  the 
term  also  to  a  change  from  a  tepid 
condition  of  the  spiritual  life  to  a  habit 
of  more  fervent  piety.  It  is  used  as  a 
general  term  to  denote  any  marked 
religious  change  for  the  better,  and  its 
specific  meaning  must  be  determined 
lwthe  connection  in  which  it  is  em- 
ploved.  Its  indiscriminate  use  in  de- 
noting the  act  of  transition  from  a 
Protestant  communion  to  the  Catholic 
eaorch  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
bo  discrimination  can  be  made  among 
those  who  make  this  transition.  Nor 
does  it  follow  that  all  the  language  of 
the  writer  whom  Dr.  Bacon  criticizes, 
can  be  fully  verified  in  regard  to  all 
Catholic  converts.  Numbers  of  them 
hare  had  from  childhood  a  firm  faith 
in  the  principal  Christian  mysteries, 
and  an  habitual  determination  of  the 
will,  at  least  for  many  years,  to  the 
lore  of  God.  In  such  instances,  what 
is  technically  called  "  conversion,"  is 
like  what  we  have  supposed  the  con- 
version of  Stephen  to  have  been,  the 
evolution  of  the  principle  of  faith  and 
obedience  into  a  more  perfect  and  com- 
plete actuation.  Stephen  had  fides 
formata  before  he  was  baptized,  and 
so  have  converts  of  the  kind  we  are 
describing,  fides  formata,  that  is  faith 
which  worketh  by  love,  before  their 
external  union  to  the  body  of  the 
Catholic  church  is  consummated. 

The  change  which  takes  place  in  a 
convert  of  this  kind,  is  not  a  transfer  of 
mental  allegiance  from  the  word  of 
God  to  the  arbitrary,  irresponsible  dic- 
tation of  a  hierarchy.  It  is  simply  an 
increased  intelligence  of  the  actual 
contents  of  the  word  of  God,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  medium  through 
which  the  knowledge  of  that  word  is 


transmitted.  The  object  of  faith,  upon 
which  the  intellectual  act  of  believing 
terminates,  is  the  revealed  truth  con- 
sidered as  revealed,  or  as  credible  on 
the  veracity  of  God.  The  medium  or 
instrument  is  the  testimony  by  which 
we  are  authentically  informed  of  the 
fact  of  revelation  and  of  its  contents. 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  person  has 
received  from  the  testimony  of  the 
church,  which  reaches  him  through  the 
Christian  tradition,  the  knowledge  of 
the  principal  facts  and  mysteries  re- 
vealed by  Jesus  Christ.  Having, 
therefore,  a  reasonable  motive  for  be- 
lieving, and  the  aid  of  divine  grace,  he 
was  able,  when  he  attained  the  use  of 
reason,  to  elicit  explicit  acts  of  faith  in 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  other 
doctrines  sufficiently  proposed  to  him, 
to  exercise  continually  the  habit  of 
faith,  and  to  persevere  in  the  same 
without  any  lapse.  In  this  explicit 
faith,  or  faith  in  actual  exercise,  was 
contained  an  implicit  faith  in  all  that 
God  has  revealed,  but  which  was  not 
known  to  the  subject  in  an  explicit 
manner.  When  he  examined  into 
that  testimony  through  which  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  had  t>een  proposed  to 
him,  he  found  that  his  undoubting  be- 
lief in  that  testimony  contained  an  im- 
plicit recognition  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  witness,  and  that  he  must  either 
draw  the  logical  conclusion,  or  renounce 
the  premises.  He  also  found  that  the 
article  of  the  creed,  "  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,"  as  revealed 
in  the  Scripture,  and  explained  by  the 
living,  concrete  sense  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  contains  in  itself  the  idea 
of  infallibility.  Convinced,  there- 
fore, that  the  Catholic  Church,  toge- 
ther with  her  testimony  and  instruction 
respecting  the  person  of  the  incarnate 
God  and  Saviour,  testifies  and  teaches 
her  own  infallibility  as  a  witness, 
teacher,  and  judge  of  controversies,  and 
that  this  doctrine  is  contained  in  the 
word  of  God,  he  perceives  that  he  must 
believe  on  the  veracity  of  God  all  that 
the  church  proposes  to  him  as  con- 
tained in  the  material  object  of  faith, 
the  objectum  materiak  quod  of  theolo- 
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gian8.  When  he  is  further  convinced  lieves  in  the  true  object  of  faith,  and 
that  the  bishop  who  occupies  the  See  whoever  believes  in  the  true  object  of 
of  Peter,  together  with  his  colleagues,  faith  necessarily  believes  in  it  through 
constitutes  the  ecclesia  docens,  the  the  proposition  of  the  church, 
teaching  church,  and  that  the  infallible  The  first  conclusion  we  draw  from 
church  bas,  therefore,  proclaimed  her  this  postulate  is.  that  the  notion  of  Cath- 
doctrine  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council*  olics  being  subject  to  an  arbitrary  au- 
of  Trent ;  of  course,  nothing  re-  thority  of  the  hierarchy  or  the  pope  to 
mains  for  him  to  do  but  to  seek  admis-  impose  whatever  articles  or  belief  they 
sion  into  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  may  choose,  is  a  pure  misapprehension. 
Church.  This  act  has  not,  however,  The  church  is  a  witness  to  the  doc- 
changed  the  essence  of  his  faith.  The  trines  and  facts  once  for  all  revealed 
objectum  materiale  quod  of  faith  need  at  her  original  foundation.  These 
not  include  explicitly  the  infallibility  doctrines  and  facts  are  on  record, 
of  the  church,  6ince  all  theologians  The  testimony  of  the  church  in  regard 
maintain  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  to  them  has  been  publicly  given,  and 
the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation,  is  all  she  cannot  retract  her  testimony  with- 
that  is  necessary  ex  necessitate  medii,  or  out  manifestly  falsifying  her  claim  to 
by  an  absolute  necessity,  to  saving  be  an  infallible  witness.  As  a  judge 
faith ;  and  many  maintain  that  it  is  the  of  controversies,  she  can  only  judge  of 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  supernatural  controversies  relating  to  these  very 
rewarder  which  is  alone  to  be  placed  facts  and  doctrines.  These  judgments, 
in  this  category.  Nor  is  the  infalli-  once  given,  are  irrevocable.  They 
biiity  of  the  church  included  in  the  have  been  already  pronounced  respect- 
objectum  materiale  quo  of  faith,  that  is  ing  all  the  great  facts  and  doctrines  of 
in  the  objective  motive  or  determining  Christianity,  and  are  on  record.  One 
cause  of  belief,  which  is  the  veracity  of  who  submits  to  these  judgments  knows 
God.  Billuart  and  De  Lugo  may  be  to  what  he  is  submitting.  The  synop- 
consulted  on  this  point  by  any  who  sis  of  all  Catholic  doctrine  is  given  to 
wish  to  ascertain  the  germane  sense  of  him  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Catholic  theology.  Archbishop  Man-  Trent  Siuce  that  Council,  there  has 
ning,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pusey.  on  the  been  but  one  definition  of  faith  made, 
Workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  and  that  was  the  definition  of  a  doctrine 
Church  of  England,  has  brought  out  already  universally  believed  before  it 
this  doctrine  with  appropriate  proofs  was  defined.  The  notion  that  a  Catholic 
and  citations  in  a  very  lucid  and  ad-  is  subject  to  capricious,  arbitrary,  and 
mirable  manner.  The  letter  can  be  unlimited  decrees  binding:  his  faith  is 
found  in  the  Catholic  World  for  June,  altogether  chimerical.  There  is  no 
1865.  The  same  had  been  previously  room  for  further  definitions  except  in 
done  by  Father  Walworth,  in  a  ser-  regard  to  certain  theological  questions 
mon  entitled  Good  Samaritans,  pub-  'relatiug  to  doctrines  already  defined, 
lished  in  the  Volume  ^of  Paulist  Ser-  and  the  practice  of  the  church  has 
mons  for  1864.  proved  how  slow  she  is  to  limit  the  lib- 
The  church  is  the  medium  through  ertv  of  opinion  in  the  schools  by  a  final 
which  the  object  of  faith  is  intellectu-  decision  of  questions  of  this  kind.  The 
ally  beheld,  and  the  only  medium.  It  argument  from  the  tyrannical  nature  of 
is,  therefore,  impossible  for  her  to  sub-  church  authority  is  therefore  a  mere 
stitute  any  other  material  object  of  begging  of  the  question  in  dispute  be- 
faith  in  lieu  of  the  true  object,  and  tween  Catholics  and  Protestants.  If 
equally  impossible  that  the  material  the  church,  as  Catholics  define  the 
object  of  faith  should  be  seen  at  all  church,  be  not  infallible,  her  judicial 
through  any  other  medium.  Whoever,  decisions  of  doctrine  are  tyrannical, 
therefore,  believes  what  the  church  If  she  is  infallible,  they  are  not, 
proposes  to  his  belief,  necessarily  be-  and  do  not  enslave  either  faith  or  rea- 
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Km.  It  is  no  tyranny  over  faith,  to 
nake  known  with  unerring  certainty 
what  God  has  revealed,  or  what  is  a 
deduction  from  that  which  he  has 
revealed.  It  is  no  tyranny  over  rea- 
son to  furnish  it  with  certain  universal 
principles  and  indisputable  data,  from 
which  to  make  its  deductions.  The 
only  real  question,  therefore,  respects 
the  infallibility  of  the  church.  So  far 
is  the  great  mysteries  of  faith  which 
are  believed  by  orthodox  Protestants 
are  concerned,  they  must  admit  that 
the  Catholic  Church  holds  and  teaches 
them;  is  compelled  by  her  own  formal 
principle  to  hold  them,  because  she 
has  long  ago  put  on  record  her  testi- 
mony respecting  them;  and  can  never 
change  her  doctrine  on  any  of  these 
vkal  points. 

Our  second  conclusion  is,  that  the 
motion  of  Catholic  doctrine  which  con- 
ceives of  it  as  requiring  one  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  true  faith  or  holiness 
outside  of  the  visible  communion  of 
the  See  of  Peter,  is  equally  erroneous. 
All  that  Archbishop  Manning  has  said 
of  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Church  of  England  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Connecticut.  We  have  no  just  rea- 
sons for  regarding  the  original  colo- 
nist* as  formal  heretics  or  schismatics, 
and  even  less  reason  for  including  the 
subsequent  generations  in  that  cate- 
gory. All  who  have  lived  and  died  in 
that  faith  which  worketh  by  charity 
we  acknowledge  as  the  children  of 
God  and  our  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Those  now  living  who  have  this  fides 
formata,  are  spiritually  united  to  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  communion 
of  saints.  Consequently,  if  any  of 
these  shall  hereafter  enter  the  visible 
body  of  the  church,  not  only  will  they 
not  be  required  to  deny  the  validity  of 
their  baptismal  covenant  with  God, 
and  to  abjure  their  former  spiritual 
life,  but  they  will  find  in  the  tribunal 
of  penance  that  both  will  be  recog- 
nized. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  once  more, 
that  the  proper  basis  on  which  we  may 
confer  together  concerning  the  faith,  is 


to  be  found  in  those  doctrines  in 
which  we  agree,  and  not  in  those  in 
which  we  differ.  We  may  not  make 
a  positive  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
interior  and  subjective  relation  of  in- 
dividuals toward  God  or  the  true 
Church  of  God.  We  leave  that  to 
him  who  is  the  only  judge  of  hearts 
and  consciences.  We  are  sure  of 
this,  however,  that  we  are  bound  to 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
toward  those  who  profess  allegiance  to 
our  common  Lord,  to  the  utmost  possi- 
ble extent.  This  charity  forbids  us  to 
make  an  arrogant  and  harsh  judgment 
that  they  are,  en  masse  and  by  the 
simple  fact  of  their  outward  profession, 
aliens  from  the  household  of  faith,  or 
that  any  particular  individual  is  so,  un- 
less he  makes  it  plainly  manifest  in  his 
conduct.  We  are  agreed  on  both 
sides  that  we  are  responsible  to  God 
for  our  belief ;  and  bound,  as  teachers 
and  theologians,  to  study  conscientious- 
ly the  truths  of  the  divine  revelation. 
We  have  also  a  common  interest  in  en- 
deavoring to  come  to  an  agreement,  so 
far  as  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  es- 
tablish unity  of  faith  and  of  ecclesias- 
tical fellowship.  Let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  Dr.  Bacon  represents  the 
Congregational  clergy  of  Connecticut, 
and  that  we  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent the  Catholic  clergy.  We  shall 
agree  that  it  is  our  common  interest  to 
defend  the  authenticity  and  inspira- 
tion of  all  those  books  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  which  we  revere  in  common 
as  canonical,  and  the  historic  truth  of 
the  Mosaic  and  Evangelical  records, 
against  infidel  rationalism.  Also,  to 
solve  the  difficulties  raised  by  modern 
science  in  relation  to  the  harmony  be- 
tween rational  and  revealed  truth. 
Also,  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and 
other  doctrines  which  we  hold  in  com- 
mon, and  which  are  strongly  attacked 
by  many  popular  preachers  and  writers 
in  New-England.  Also,  to  counteract 
the  tendency  to  indifferentism  and 
apathy  in  regard  to  religion  which  is 
so  common.  Also,  to  take  all  possible 
means  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  people 
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under  the  influence  of  the  spiritual 
and  moral  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Also, 
to  protect  the  Christian  ordinance  of 
marriage  from  being  to  a  great  extent 
subverted  by  the  practice  of  divorce. 
Also,  to  suppress  intemperance,  licen- 
tiousness, and  immoralities  destructive 
of  the  well-being  of  society.  Also,  to 
protect  the  religious  liberties  and  rights 
of  all  religious  societies,  and  the  prop- 
erty, which  is  devoted  to  religious,  char- 
itable, and  scientific  puqxwes.  Also, 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  blend  the 
various  elements  of  the  population  into 
one  homogeneous  body,  and  to  educate 
them  in  an  enlightened  and  devoted 
attachment  to  the  polit  cat  principles 
of  the  founders  of  the  state. 

We  will  not  go  any  further  with  our 
enumeration,  for  fear  of  -assuming  too 
much  in  respect  to  the  sentiments  of 
our  respected  friend,  Dr.  Bacon.  We 
speak  for  our  individual  self  alone,  in 
saying  that  we  cannot  but  deplore  the 
obstacle  which  is  put  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  into  practical  results  our 
common  desire  for  the  spiritual,  moral, 
and  social  well-being  of  the  people  of 
our  native  and  ancestral  State,  by  the 
schism  which  exists  among  those  who 
profess  in  common  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  spectacle 
presented  by  a  divided  Christianity  is 
to  us  extremely  painfuL  We  think  it 
ought  to  be,  also,  to  a  member  of  the 
church  founded  by  the  Puritans.  The 
forefathers  of  New- England  undoubt- 
edly intended  to  plant  the  pure  church 
and  faith  of  Christ.  They  made  the 
greatest  sacrifices  and  the  most  heroic 
exertions  in  order  to  do  it.  They  ex- 
pected their  church  to  flourish,  to  re- 
main, and  to  include  in  its  fold  all  their 
posterity.  They  took  somewhat  strin- 
gent measures  to  secure  the  success  of 
their  plan,  and  notwithstanding  our 
difference  of  judgment  from  them  as 
to  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  their  policy, 
we  must  allow  that  they  were  con- 
scientious. Things  have  turned  out, 
however,  quite  otherwise  than  they 
sanguinely  expected.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  more  extreme  change  which 
has  taken  place  at  the  headquarters  of 


Puritanism,  Connecticut  is  divided  op 
among  Congregationalism,  Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists,  and  Baptists,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  small  sects  which  exist 
there.  Rival  colleges  and  seminaries 
have  been  established,  and  even  rival 
schools  of  theology  among  the  Con- 
gregational is  ts  dispute  over  their  re- 
spective interpretations  of  the  ancient 
standards  of  doctrine.  Dr.  Bacon  and 
his  friends  have  had  too  little  to  suffer 
during  their  public  career  as  ministers 
and  professors  of  theology,  from  the  im- 
putation of  heterodoxy,  and  they  know 
well  how  frequently  and  how  deeply 
religious  differences  have  interfered 
with  the  peace  of  families,  the  union  of 
friends,  and  the  success  of  religious 
efforts.  The  Catholic  Church  we  say 
nothing  about,  for  this  has  been  almost 
exclusively  the  church  of  a  late  im- 
migration of  poor  people,  who  have 
sought  an  asylum  from  English  tyran 
ny  among  the  descendants  of  thow 
who  long  ago  fled  from  that  same  ty- 
ranny, and  so  nobly  broke  its  yoke 
from  their  necks. 

However  tolerable  and  unavoidable 
such  a  state  of  things  may  appear  to 
some,  wc  cannot  but  think  that  the 
foresight  of  it  would  have  made  the 
stern  old  Puritans  of  the  ancient  times 
groan  in  spirit.  We , confess  that  we 
sympathize  with  them,  and  that  it  oc- 
casions mournful  thoughts  to  look  on 
the  failure  of  such  a  high  souled  un- 
dertaking as  theirs.  We  sympathize 
with  their  strong  affirmation  of  strict 
dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  principles, 
and  with  the  same  affirmation  as  made 
by  those  who  have  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  handed  down  from  them.  We 
cannot  help  looking  on  division  re- 
specting that  which  pertains  to  the  true, 
orthodox  faith,  and  the  essential  terms 
of  Christian  communion,  as  a  great 
evil.  The  complaint  made  by  the 
late  eminent  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Wayland,  of  the  exten- 
sive and  growing  scepticism  of  educat- 
ed men,  and  the  general  decay  of  prac- 
tical faith,  must  be  well  known  to  the 
educated  religious  public  of  New- 
England.    It  is  our  opinion,  that  the 
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separation  and  disagreement  anting 
the  professed  teachers  of  Christianity 
is  one  great  cause  of  this,  and  that  it 
breaks  the  moral  force  of  the  evidence 
of  Christianity  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  intelligent  class, 
and  in  the  popular  mind  also.  It  dis- 
integrates and  neutralizes  that  power 
which  a  united  body  would  have,  and 
which  would  give  it  an  irresistible 
moral  force  against  infidelity,  ir reli- 
gion, and  public  immorality.  We  can- 
not help  longing  for  the  time,  when 
&D  those  who  are  now  disunited  shall 
be  brought  together  in  one  fold,  pro- 
fessing one  faith,  exhibiting  the  divine 
troth  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  their  charity  and  peace,  training  up 
their  children  from  infancy  in  the 
practice  of  religion,  worshipping  at 
the  same  altar,  participating  in  life 
and  at  the  hour  of  death  in  the  same 
holy  rites,  and  fully  realizing  what 
a  Christian  people  ought  to  be. 

The  Puritan  fathers  of  New-Eng- 
land  had  a  foreshadowing  of  this  state 
cf  things,  a  foreshadowing,  as  we  hope, 
of  a  reality  to  come.  In  our  opinion, 
*tbej  builded  better  than  they  knew." 
We  believe  they  were  led  here  by  the 
providence  of  God,  and  guided  by  a 
higher  power  than  their  own.  So  far 
as  their  work  was  merely  human  and 
defective,  it  was  temporary  and  must 
pass  away.  So  far  as  it  was  divine,  it 
was  lasting  and  must  stand  forever. 
They  have  founded  noble  institutions 
of  learning  and  general  education. 
They  have  transmitted  a  Christian 
tradition,  which  has  entered  into  the 
rery  roots  and  fibres  of  intellectual 
and  social  life  so  strongly  as  to  be  in- 
eradicable. However  the  plant  may 
languish,  the  root  is  still  vital.  Even 
those  who  have  wandered  far  beyond 
the  region  of  Unitarianism  into  specu- 
lations so  vague  and  misty  that  they 
are  almost  atheistic,  show  in  their  lan- 
guage, habits  of  thought,  and  entire 
mental  structure,  that  they  have  come 
from  a  Christian  stock.  The  question 
of  questions  is  always,  what  is  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  mean- 
ing of  his  life  and  death  upon  the 
vol.  v.  8 


earth?  We  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  work  commenced  by  these  sternly 
earnest  men  may  be  completed.  In 
our  view  of  the  matter,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  divine  Providence  to  interfere, 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  to  carry  out  its 
own  far-seeing  purposes,  into  which  this 
first  and  human  plan  was  to  be  made 
to  blend  and  lose  itself.  The  first  ref- 
ugees from  the  spiritual  tyranny  of 
the  British  crown  sought  only  an  asy- 
lum for  themselves  and  their  progeny, 
where  they  might  realize  their  own  pe- 
culiar ideal  of  a  Christian  state  and 
church,  in  a  condition  of  colonial  de- 
pendence on  the  mother  country.  As 
in  the  political  order,  the  results  of  the 
colonization  of  America  have  taken  an 
unforeseen  form  and  magnitude,  so  in> 
the  spiritual.  Roger  Williams  led  out 
a  new  band  of  Puritanissimi  from 
among  the  Puritans,  which  made  one 
division  among  them.  The  ChiJrch  of 
England  stretched  her  roots  also  over 
to  the  virgin  soil  of  New-England,  and 
her  ♦•igorous  offshoot,  Methodism,  fol- 
lowed. Rationalism,  too,  has  run  its 
course,  as  we  all  know,  from  the  start- 
ing point  of  Channing,  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced position  of  Emerson.  Finally, 
another  race,  distinct  from  the  English, 
race  by  a  difference  of  origin  running 
back  to  the  deluge,  whose  origin  as  a 
people  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
grandfather  of  Moses,  and  as  a  Christ- 
ian people  from  the  period  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church,  has  transplanted 
that  form  of  Christianity  which  it  has- 
kept  unaltered  for  fourteen  centuries, 
to  the  same  soil,  where  it  grows 
and  flourishes  "  like  a  green  bay-tree." 
It  is  our  opinion,  that  the  Providence 
of  God  will  bring  something  out  of  this 
far  grander  and  more  perfect  than  the 
ideal  church  of  our  ancestors.  We- 
think  that  the  blending  of  races  will 
produce  a  more  perfect  type  of  man- 
hood and  a  stronger  people.  We 
think,  also,  that  the  religion  of  this 
people  will  contain  all  the  positive 
qualities  of  the  different  elements 
that  will  combine  to  form  it.  Catho- 
lic dogma  and  discipline,  which  con- 
tains in  itself  all  that  is  positive  in? 
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every  form  of  religion,  will  assimilate 
whatever  is  good  in  all  it  finds  around 
it,  integrating  the  noble  fragments 
which  have  been  rent  from  the  great 
edifice  of  Christianity  into  a  perfect 
unity  with  architectonic  skill.  The 
collision,  intershock,  abrasion,  and 
melting  together  of  these  various  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  forces  will  re- 
sult in  the  harmonizing  of  all  into  a 
unity  in  which  the  opposite  tendencies 
counterbalance  each  other.  Depth  and 
simplicity  of  interior  life  with  a  rich 
and  varied  ritualism,  moral  strictness 
and  self-abnegation  with  a  noble  mag- 
nificence, taste  and  sobriety  with  fer- 
vor of  devotion,  unwavering  orthodoxy 
with  a  genuine  rationalism,  stability  of 
forms  with  a  genial  variety,  hierarchi- 
cal order  with  a  manly  liberty  of  per- 
sonal action,  form  the  grand  features 
of  the  type  of  Christianity  destined  to 
be  realized  in  the  future.  This  is 
•merely  our  opinion,  and  we  do  not 
'expect  that  it  will  be  generally  re- 
ceived by  those  who  will  read  these 
words  at  the  present  time.  We 
Are  confident,  however,  that  their 
truth  and  force  will  be  recognized 
hereafter,  long  after  we  are  number- 
ed with  the  dead.  We  have  no  ex- 
pectation that  the  schism  among  those 
who  profess  the  Christian  name  will 
be  healed  in  a  summary  manner,  or 
as  the  simple  result  of  discussion  and 
-conference.  It  must  be  the  work  of 
the  Creative  Spirit,  and  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  an  extraordinary 
communication  of  grace.  It  requires 
time,  also,  and  a  gradual  process.  We 
have  no  intention  of  making  an  arrogant 
claim  of  immediate  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
those  who  are  not  reasonably  and  calm- 
ly convinced  of  its  legitimate  founda- 
tion. We  are  simply  desirous  of 
making  a  beginning  in  the  explana- 
tion of  our  own  belief,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  better  mutual  understanding 
•of  the  question  at  issue  between  us. 
We  ask  simply,  what  we  are  willing 
to  concede  to  fair  and  honorable  op- 
ponents, a  hearing  and  a  candid  con- 
sideration.   The  only  weight  we  pro- 


fess to  give  to  the  conversions  out  of 
which  this  discussion  has  arisen  is  a 
moral  weight  entitling  the  reasons  and 
causes  which  have  produced  them  to  a 
serious  examination.  Dr.  Bacon  has 
placed  in  the  opposite  scale  the  no- 
torious fact  of  the  great  losses  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has  sustained  by  the  de- 
fection of  her  own  members.  We  beg 
leave  to  suggest,  however,  that  there 
is  no  parity  between  the  two  facts  he 
endeavors  to  balance  against  each 
other.  Those  who  lapse  into  infi- 
delity have  first  extinguished  their  con- 
science. They  are  not  seeking  to  draw 
near  to  God  and  to  serve  Jesus  Christ, 
but  to  escape  from  the  dominion  of  both. 
Those  who  have  become  Protestants 
have  not  been  instructed  and  pious  Cath- 
olics who  were  seeking  for  more  light 
and  grace,  but  the  offspring  of  parents 
through  whose  negligence  or  misfor- 
tune they  had  been  left  to  grow  up 
without  instruction  or  practical  relig- 
ion. On  the  contrary,  a  large  num- 
ber of  intelligent,  well-instructed  Prot- 
estants, some  of  whom  were  clergymen 
of  the  highest  standing,  like  Dr.  New- 
man, Dr.  Manning,  and  Dr.  Ives,  have 
been  led  by  the  very  effort  they  have 
made  to  come  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  piety  presented  by 
their  church,  after  long  and  careful 
deliberation,  to  the  threshold  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  have  crossed 
that  threshold.  Dr.  Bacon  denies 
that  this  fact  has  any  particular  mo- 
ment for  those  who  are  not  in  the  vtd 
medid  of  the  Anglican  Church,  but 
are  standing  on  what  he  deems  the 
surer  foundation  of  the  Reformed 
religion  as  established  by  Luther  and 
Calvin.  Let  his  exception  have  its 
full  value.  Nevertheless,  the  same 
thing  has  occurred  on  a  lesser  scale 
in  the  Lutheran  and  other  churches 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Ilaller, 
Schlegel,  Hurter,  and  Phillips  are 
names  probably  not  unknown  to  the 
learned  Protestants  of  our  country. 
In  our  own  country,  among  the 
German  Reformed  Presbyterians, 
Dr.  Nevin  and  others  have  advanc- 
ed to  a  position  whose  logical  direction 
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ii  straight  into  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  efforts  of  the  illustrious  Leibnitz 
in  a  former  century,  and  of  Guizot 
it  the  present  moment,  to  span  the 
chasm  between  Protestant  orthodoxy 
and  Catholicism  are  well  known.  The 
beginning  of  a  reactionary  movement 
of  the  orthodox  Protestants  toward 
Rome  is  indicated  in  the  most  terse 
and  decisive  manner  by  the  great 
historian  Leo,  whose  authority  is  in- 
disputable. Leo  is  the  friend  of 
Hengstenberg  the  illustrious  vindica- 
tor of  the  Bible  against  neology ;  a 
professor  in  the  Protestant  University 
of  Halle  ;  and  the  author  of  a  Text 
Book  of  Universal  History,  which  is 
both  a  scientific  masterpiece  and  also 
one  of  the  most  splendid  arguments  for 
dirine  revelation  and  the  truth  of  Christ- 
ianity which  this  century  has  produc- 
ed. These  are  his  words  taken  from 
the  work  just  mentioned : 

"  We  6hall  be  obliged  to  seek  for  the  au- 
tomation of  Protestantism  and  its  mission 
■i  something  widely  different  from  church 
development,  aad  forced  to  concede  that 
Protestantism  in  the  main  forms  only  an  ex- 
ceptional case  in  the  shape  of  a  place  of  shel- 
ter from  ecclesiastical  difficulties,  and  that  the 
Roman  Church,  when  once  released  from  the 
duties  of  her  mission  in  other  quarters,  will 
abo  turn  her  attention,  not  to  the  abolition 
of  papal  authority,  but  to  its  more  distinct 
definition,  and  secure  it  from  arbitrary  acts 
of  idministrmtion,  such,  for  example,  as  occur 
in  the  statement  of  the  Thoroist  theses  re- 
garding the  connection  between  indulgences 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  in  one  of 
the  decrees  against  the  Jansenists,  and  then 
»ill  the  possibility  of  the  Protestant  world  re- 
timing to  the  church  be  realized."* 

We  have  nothing  to  say  on  the 
particular  point  tho  learned  historian 
niises  about  doctrinal  decisions  of  the 
Holy  See,  but  have  quoted  his  words 
just  as  they  stand  in  order  to  show  the 
similarity  of  his  position  to  that  of  Dr. 
Posey,  and  to  prove  that  thoughtful 
minds  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England 
are  beginning  to  desire  a  reconciliation 
of  the  separate  communions  with  the 
great  body  of  Christendom.  The  Cath- 
olic tendency  is,  therefore,  not  one 
which  has  sprang  solely  out,  of  the 

•  UnlT.  GeKhlchte,  rol  Hi.,  p.  181. 


hierarchical  and  sacramental  doctrines 
preserved  by  a  kind  of  semi-Catholic 
tradition  in  the  high  church  school  of 
the  Anglicans.  It  has  a  deeper  seat 
and  a  wider  extension.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  nullify  its  importance  by  quali- 
fying converts  to  the  Catholic  Church 
as  men  who  have  made  an  u  abnega- 
tion of  reason,  of  the  faculty  which  dis- 
cerns right  and  wrong,  and  even  of 
choice  and  personal  responsibility  to 
God,"  stifled  their  faculties  of  think- 
ing for  themselves  and  of  discerning 
between  truth  and  falsehood.  This 
theory  will  not  hold  water,  as  the 
judgment  of  the  English  press  on 
the  controversy  between  Mr.  Kingsley 
and  Dr.  Newman  amply  proves.  The 
prejudice  against  Catholics  is  wearing 
away.  Many,  even  devout  Protestants, 
have  no  longer  any  objection  to  join 
in  the  prayers  or  listen  to  the  sermons 
or  read  the  books  of  Catholic  priests. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  becom 
ing  connected  by  ties  of  blood  01 
marriage,  they  mingle  in  the  social 
circle,  and  they  have  fought  side  by 
side  on  the  bloody  battle-field.  The 
impressions  made  on  the  imagination 
of  childhood  must  necessarily  be  effac- 
ed by  contact  with  the  reality.  The 
Catholic  religion  will  become  known 
for  what  it  is,  and  its  advocates  will 
receive  the  respectful  hearing  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

We  have  all  along  intimated  that  it 
is  not  so  much  the  mere  exterior  argu- 
ment for  the  authority  of  the  church,  as 
the  dogmatic  theology  and  the  interior 
spiritual  doctrine  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted by  her  authoritative  teaching, 
to  which  we  desire  to  see  the  attention 
of  our  evangelical  brethren  directed. 
The  soul  of  the  church  is  the  noblest 
of  its  parts,  and  the  vivifying  principle 
of  the  body.  The  really  cardinal 
question  at  issue  concerns  the  method 
by  which  the  individual  soul  is  united 
with  this  soul  of  the  church,  nourished 
and  perfected  in  divine  knowledge  and 
love.  In  this  is  included  the  nature 
of  that  manifestation  of  itself  which  the 
soul  of  the  church  makes  in  its  visible 
body.    We  have  no  time  to  go  into 
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this  subject  at  present.  Courtesy  to 
both  the  writers  whose  articles  we  are 
reviewing  requires,  however,  that  we 
should  notice  some  of  the  topics  over 
which  their  polemical  weapons  have 
clashed  so  vigorously. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  this 
magazine  denies  that  Protestants  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  visibility  of  the 
church,  while  the  writer  in  the  "  New 
Englander"  indignantly  affirms  that  they 
do  hold  it.  Both  are  in  the  right,  be- 
cause each  has  an  entirely  different 
idea  of  the  visible  church  from  the 
other.  The  Catholic  idea  will  be  found 
very  ably  exhibited  in  an  essay  on  the 
Two  Sides  of  Catholicism,  translat- 
ed from  the  German,  and  published  in 
some  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  this 
magazine.  Want  of  time  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  our  article  within 
proper  limits  oblige  us  to  leave  the 
matter  without  further  remark,  simply 
observing  that  no  Catholic  theologian 
would  ever  think  of  denying  that  ortho- 
dox Protestants  hold  to  a  visible,  uni- 
versal church,  in  the  sense  explained 
by  Dr.  Bacon. 

In  regard  to  justification,  the  first 
writer  asserts  that,  according  to  the 
Protestant  doctrine,  every  man  who 
believes  he  is  saved  by  Christ  is 
by  that  sole  belief  united  to  the  in- 
visible church,  which  his  opponent 
also  vehemently  denies.  It  is  the 
original,  genuine  Lutheran  doctrine, 
Sola  fide*  formaliler  jiistificat,  Faith 
alone  formally  justifies,  which  is  in 
question.  We  do  not  think  Dr. 
Bacon  either  understands  or  believes 
this  doctrine.  The  New  England 
theology  has  from  the  beginning  had 
a  character  of  its  own,  in  which  the 
subjective  change  called  regeneration, 
a  change  of  heart,  or  conversion,  con- 
sisting in  an  inward,  supernatural 
transformation  of  the  soul  through  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  been 
made  very  prominent.  The  Catholic 
formula,  Fides,  una  cum  aliU  requisi- 
tes, dispositive  justificat^  Faith,  to- 
gether with  other  requisites,  disposi- 
tively  justifies,  expresses  better  the 
spirit  of  this  theology  than  the  Lu- 


theran formula.  That  the  merits  of 
Christ  are  the  meritorious  cause  of 
justification  is  agreed  upon  by  all  par- 
ties. The  exact  sense  of  the  Lutheran 
formula  is  difficult  of  apprehension  and 
of  expression  in  clear  terms.  As  we 
understand  it,  it  imports  that  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  sinner,  which  is,  in  this  sys- 
tem, a  mere  forsensic  justification,  and 
is  from  eternity  objectively  perfect,  is 
subjectively  applied  by  an  act  of  the 
mind  firmly  believing  on  Christ  as  the 
substitute  and  ransom  of  the  particular 
subject  making  this  act.  In  the  strict 
Calvinistic  system,  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  redeemed  only  the  elect  is  dis- 
tinctly made  the  basis  of  the  doctrioe 
of  justification  by  faith  alone.  Saving 
faith,  therefore,  implies  that  the  sub- 
ject believes  that  Christ  died  for  him 
in  particular,  and  that  consequently  he 
is  entitled  to  the  favor  of  God  and 
eternal  life,  irrespective  of  his  person- 
al acts,  although  be  cannot  receive 
this  favor  or  be  prepared*  for  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven  without  the  gift  of  a 
grace  which  gradually  sanctifies  him. 
Fletcher  of  Madely,  the  great  theolo- 
gian of  the  Methodists,  wrote  most 
ably  against  this  Solifidian  system.  It 
has  also  been  strongly  combated  with- 
in the  past  few  months  by  Dr.  Young, 
of  Edinburgh.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
this  doctrine  tends  to  reduce  religion  to 
pure  individualism,  and  thus  to  oblit- 
erate both  dogma  and  church.  It 
concentrates  the  method  of  salvation 
into  a  mental  or  spiritual  act  by  which 
Christ  is  apprehended  in  the  relation 
of  Saviour.  This  act  is  supposed  to  lie 
excited  by  a  supernatural  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  as  there  Ls  no  test 
by  which  the  reality  of  the  inspiration 
can  be  certainly  verified,  it  reduces 
personal  religion  to  a  subjective  senti- 
ment A  subjective  personal  trust  in 
and  affection  to  Jesus  Christ  becomes, 
therefore,  the  principal  mark  of  a 
Christian  and  of  a  member  of  the  true 
church.  AH  who  have  this  ought, 
therefore,  to  fraternize  and  commune 
together.  The  principle  of  private 
judgment  on  matters  of  doctrine  is 
closely  connected  with  this  principle  of 
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individualism  in  the  relation  of  the  soul 
to  Christ.     Intellectual  and  spiritual 
individualism  is  the  metaphysical  note 
of  Protestantism.    Spiritual  illumina- 
tion not  being  anything  which  can  be 
verified,  except  by  miracles,  the  princi- 
ple of  individualism  has  a  tendency  to 
eliminate  it,  and  to  substitute  pure  ra- 
tionalism.    Hence,  the  great  Protes- 
tant writer  Leo  says,  in  the  immediate 
context  of  the  passage  above  cited  from 
his  history,  that  "  entire  Protestantism 
has  continually  complained  of  its  ina- 
bility ever  to  arrive  at  any  union  as 
regards  the  question    whether  the 
Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  rea- 
son alone  or  through  interior  illumina- 
tion."    When  we  talk  about  Protes- 
tantism, we  include  the  whole  nominal 
Protestant  world,  and  do  not  restrict 
our  remarks  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  faithful  adherents  to 
the  old  orthodox  confessions.  We 
speak  of  the  logical  principles  which 
distinguish  Protestantism  from  Cath- 
olicity, as  they  are  in  their  abstract 
essence,  and  as  they  work  out  their  ef- 
fects of  negation  and  individualization. 
As  to  the  actual,  concrete  condition  of 
Protestant  bodies,  it  is  very  easy  to 
use  loose  expressions,  and  to  make 
hasty  generalizations,  which  can  easily 
be  criticised.    The  writer  attacked  by 
Dr.  Bacon  may  have  fallen  into  some 
inaccuracies  of  this  kind.  They  afford 
no  ground,  however,  for  the  charge  of 
either  ignorance  or  wilful  misrepresen- 
tation. We  do  not  care  to  analyze  cither 
bis  statements  or  the  counter  statements 
of  his  opponent.    The  manifest  fact 
that  a  considerable  body  of  Protestants 
do  hold  to  the  dogmatic  formularies  of 
their  churches,  and  to  strict  practical 
roles  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  is 
one  which  we  not  only  acknowledge, 
but  take  a  great  pleasure  in  knowing 
to  exist.    We  are  glad  to  estimate  the 
Christian  faith  and  piety  which  exist 
among  them  at  its  highest  probable 
maximum. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  the 
estimation  in  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  held  among  Catholics.  This 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  our 


estimation,  and  one  in  which  it  gives 
us  great  pain  that  the  true  Catholic 
sentiment  should  be  misunderstood. 
Controversialists  may  sometimes  exag- 
gerate the  difficulty  of  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  when 
they  are  intent  on  proving  the  neces- 
sity of  Catholic  tradition  and  a  teach- 
ing authority,  or  use  expressions  which 
would  at  first  view  appear  to  a  devout 
Protestant  like  Richard  Baxter  or  Dr. 
Bacon,  lacking  in  due  reverence  for 
the  written  word  of  God.  It  is  only, 
however,  a  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  real  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  which  causes  a  person  to 
be  scandalized  by  such  things.  It  is 
in  the  works  of  the  fathers,  of  the  doc- 
tors, of  the  great  theologians,  of  the 
saints,  that  we  find  the  just  and  ade- 
quate expression  of  the  mind  of  the 
church.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  which  these  great 
writers  are  filled.  It  is  the  perennial 
source,  pure  and  undefiled,  from  which 
their  inspiration  is  drawn.  The  Bible 
is  the  work  of  God,  as  the  firmament 
of  heaven  is  his  work.  It  has  the 
precedence  of  dignity  over  tradition, 
decrees  of  councils,  theology,  science, 
literature,  every  other  work  in  which 
man  concurs  with  the  spirit  of  God ; 
because  in  the  production  of  the  Bible 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  concurred  with 
the  spirit  of  man  in  a  higher  and  more 
immediate  manner.  There  is  but  one 
question  to  be  asked :  How  shall  we 
ascertain  the  true  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ?  For,  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained, 
it  demands  the  homage  of  the  mind 
per  se  as  the  revelation  of  infinite  truth. 

We  concur  in  what  Dr.  Bacon  has 
written  on  this  point,  so  far  as  its 
general  scope  is  concerned.  He  es- 
tablishes all  we  desire  to  maintain, 
namely,  that  the  truths  of  revelation 
are  not  given  in  the  form  of  systema- 
tized dogmatic  teachings  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. Therefore  it  is  that  we  need 
to  be  imbued  with  the  sense  of  the 
Scripture  by  traditional  teaching,  and 
to  be  furnished  with  a  dogmatic  for- 
mula in  which  its  doctrines  are  clearly 
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defined,  in  order  to  be  able  easily  and 
certainly  to  perceive  in  their  sublimity 
and  completeness  the  divine  truths 
contained  in  it*  Hence,  the  Jews,  for 
want  of  this,  cannot  see  Christ  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Unitarians  cannot 
see  the  Trinity  or  Incarnation  in  the 
New  Testament,  Catholics,  Anglicans, 
Congregatioualists,  Calvinists,  Arme- 
nians, Rationalists.  Friends,  Camp- 
bellites,  and  many  others,  cannot  agree 
as  to  the  combination  principle  which 
will  unlock  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
Scripture.  We  do  not  attribute  this 
to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  but  to 
the  incapability  of  the  individual  mind 
or  spirit  to  take  the  place  of  the 
divinely  appointed,  infallible  witness, 
teacher,  and  judge  of  controversies,  to 
whose  keeping  the  sacred  Scriptures 
have  been  committed.  When  faith 
is  fixed  as  regards  the  great  universal 
dogmas,  and  the  canon  authoritatively 
settled,  a  perfect  universe  is  opened  to 
the  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
where  he  may  prosecute  his  studies 
uncontrolled  by  anything  except  rea- 
son, conscience,  and  a  just  humility. 
We  have  no  question  whatever  that 
all  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
can  be  conclusively  proved  by  Scrip- 
ture. None  whatever  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Bound  criticism  and 
exegesis  are  conducted  are  truly  scien- 
tific We  believe  that  the  books  of 
Scripture  are  intelligible,  and  a  perfect 
mine  of  intellectual,  spiritual,  and 
moral  treasure.  This  is  true,  emi- 
nently, of  the  sacred  books  as  they  are 
studied  in  their  original  languages.  It 
is  no  less  true,  however,  that  its  most 
important  treasures  of  knowledge  are 
equally  opeu  to  those  who  can  read 
the  best  versions.  No  book  has  ever 
been  so  many  times  well  translated  as 
the  Bible.  Let  a  version  be  warranted 
by  a  competent  authority,  and  one  may 
expatiate  in  it  with  as  much  freedom 
and  confidence  that  ,  his  mind  is  really 
borne  up  on  the  ocean  of  divine  truth, 
as  if  he  could  read  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  with  the  readiness  of  a  Mai  or 
a  Hengstenberg.  It  is,  therefore,  with- 
out doubt,  a  most  excellent  and  profit- 


able exercise  for  good,  plain  people, 
able  to  read  and  understand  the  English 
Bible,  to  read  it  continually  and  Atten- 
tively. In  proportion  as  one  becomes 
capable  of  understanding  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  has  the  means  of  pros- 
ecuting his  studies,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion will  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
increase.  We  have  no  fear  of  any 
intelligent,  instructed  Catholic  being 
injured  by  reading  the  Bible.  Nor  do 
we  consider  the  very  general  and  high 
esteem  of  King  James  s  version  among 
English-speaking  Protestants,  and  their 
general  familiarity  with  it,  as  an  evil, 
or  as  an  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Cath- 
olic doctrines.  We  regard  that  ver- 
sion as  among  the  best  in  literary  ex- 
cellence, and  as  substantially  accurate. 
We  would  as  soon  argue  from  it  with 
a  Protestant  as  from  the  original 
texts.  Indeed,  we  think  it  a  special 
blessing  of  God  that  one  version,  and 
that  one  so  generally  faithful  to  the 
true  sense  of  the  Scripture,  should  be 
almost  universally  diffused  through  the 
English-speaking  world.  Would  that 
all  who  have  inherited  the  Christian 
name  were  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and 
sincerely  desirous  to  learn  their  true 
meaning  1  With  all  those  who  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  Christ  to  be  an  infill- x 
lible  Teacher  sent  from  God,  we  feel 
that  we  have  one  firm  spot  to  stand 
upon.  Where  not  only  this  truth  is  held, 
but,  also,  that  he  is  the  true  and  eter- 
nal Son  of  God,  and  that  the  New 
■  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  is  so  inspired  by  his  Spirit 
that  every  statement  it  contains  re- 
specting doctrine,  morals,  and  the  facts 
connected  with  them  is  infallibly  true, 
we  have  another  firm  spot  broader  than 
the  first  As  for  those  who  have  alto- 
gether lost  their  footing  upon  even  the 
first  of  these  solid  Christian  principles, 
we  may  well  shudder  at  the  magnitude 
and  difficulty  of  the  work  of  their  re- 
conversion to  Christianity.  Yet,  this 
is  the  great  work  really  impending, 
unless  we  would  see  a  large  portion  of 
Christendom  swept  away  into  infidelity, 
and  involved  in  all  its  appalling  coo- 
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sequences.  For  this  reason  we  desire 
with  all  our  heart  that  the  differences 
among  those  who  believe  that  all  the 
hopes  of  the  human  race  are  contained 
in  the  Christian  revelation  should  be 
finally  settled,  and  that  all  should  agree 
as  to  what  that  Christianity  is,  which 
shall  he  proposed  to  the  acceptance  of 
all  mankind.  This  desire  has  been 
our  motive  for  endeavoring  to  pierce 
through  the  special  and  personal  issues 
of  the  controversy  before  us,  and  to 
bring  it  upon  broader  and  more  open 
ground.  We  have  endeavored  to  get 
the  question  out  of  a  region  where  we 
conceive  that  misunderstanding  and 
useless  contention  will  be  interminable. 
There  is  an  antecedent  difficulty  in  the 
way  which  we  know  very  well,  and 
did  know  before  we  were  so  distinctly 
reminded  of  it  by  our  learned  friends  of 
New.Haven.  It  is  the  preconceived 
opinion  they  hold  respecting  the  end 


and  object  which  the  advocates  of  the 
Catholic  religion  have  in  view,  and 
the  policy  according  to  which  they  act 
We  have  not  been  sanguine  enough  to 
suppose  that  anything  we  can  say  will 
remove  this  difficulty.  Until  our  re- 
spected friends  become  familiar  with  the 
works  of  our  great  theologians  and 
spiritual  writers,  and  come  into  closer 
intellectual  contact  with  the  general 
Catholic  mind  and  heart,  there  must 
be  a  non-conducting  medium  between 
us,  which  will  obstruct  the  communi- 
cation of  thought  and  sentiment.  We 
aim  only  to  recommend  this  study,  on 
grounds  of  reason,  policy,  and  Christian 
charity.  We  have  already  seen  its  ef- 
fects in  many  instances  in  bringing 
nearer  together  those  who  are  widely 
sundered,  and  therefore  we  will  cherish 
the  hope  that  its  ultimate  result  may 
be  a  complete  and  universal  recon- 
ciliation. 


Abridged  from  the  Dublin  Unlrertltj  Magazine. 
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PREPARATIONS  FOB  THE  STRUGGLE. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1691,  General  Ginckel  had  the  comfort 
of  seeing  the  forces  under  his  command 
tolerably  well  clothed  and  fed,  and 
boosed  in  different  cities  and  towns, 
while  their  antagonists  in  Connaught 
enjoyed  these  advantages  but  spar- 
ingly. Tyrconnell  returned  from 
France  in  January,  leaving  10,000 
louis  d  or  at  Brest  to  purchase  pro- 
visions, etc,  and  bringing  to  Limerick 
about  18,000.  He  established  public 
confidence  to  some  extent  by  reducing 
copper  crowns  and  half-crowns  to 
tbeir  just  value.  He  gratified  the 
Irish  party  by  producing  a  royal 
patent,  creating  Sarsfield  Earl  of 
iLocan,  Viscount  of  Tully,  and  Baron 
of  Eosberry. 


In  May  of  tne  same  year  arrived  in 
the  Shannon  the  French  fleet,  laden 
with  provisions,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  clothing,  but  neither  men  nor 
money.  However,  what  they  did  bring 
must  have  been  a  great  boon  to  the 
poor  soldiers,  whose  pay,  when  money 
was  available,  had  hitherto  not  ex- 
ceeded a  penny  a  day.  With  these 
supplies  came  General  St.  Ruth  to 
assume  the  command  of  James's  forces 
in  Ireland,  which  at  and  from  that 
time  included  no  French  soldiers. 
The  main  strength  of  William's 
armies  was  concentrated  about  Mul- 
lingar,  and  the  Dutch  commander 
was  ably  seconded  by  his  officers— 
Talmash,  Mnckay.  and  De  Ruvigny, 
names  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Richard  Ashton's  play  of  the  u  Battle 
of  Aughrim."     St.  Ruth   had  for 
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assistants  Majors-General  dUsson 
and  De  Tesse,  and  Lieutenant-General 
Patrick  Sarsfleld,  but  unhappily  for 
the  cause  he  came  to  maintain  he 
assumed  airs  of  reserve  and  superior- 
ity with  the  Irish  nobleman,  which 
the  latter  could  ill  brook. 

On  June  the  6th  of  that  eventful 
ear  the  campaign  may  be  said  to 
ave   begun  with  the  march  from 
Mullingar.  We  learn  from  44  Tristram 
Shandy"  that  the  army  in  Flanders 
swore  frightfully,  and  indeed  it  was 
not  much  better  in  Westmeath.  We 
find  Baron  de  Ginckel  giving  strict 
orders,  while  the  army  was  proceeding 
westward,  that   the  chaplain  should 
read  prayers  at  the  head  of  each 
regiment  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
again  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
exhort    their  flocks   to   desist  from 
swearing, 44  a  vice  (as  Rev.  Mr.  Story 
complains)  too  common  among  us." 
44  Stealing"  seem3  to  have  been  another 
prevalent  weakness ;  the  chaplain  re- 
lates how  44  a  fellow  stole  a  horse  and 
was  hanged  for  it,  which  wrought  some 
reformation  for  a  time."    The  follow- 
ing order  implies  considerable  de- 
moralization among  the  varied  popu- 
lace in  arms  ruled  by  the  able  Dutch 
general :  44  No  sutler  or  other  person 
whatever  should  buy  any  ammuni- 
tion, arms,  or  accoutrements,  or  any 
thing  that  belonged  to  the  soldiers 
on  pain  of  death  ;  because  the  soldiers 
for  a  little  money  would  be  apt  to  sell 
their  cloatbs  or  shoes ;  and  if  as  great 
care  were  not  t  aken  of  most  of  them 
a3  of  children,  they  would  soon  be  in 
a  very  indifferent  condition." 

The  only  incident  that  varied  their 
march  to  Athlone  was  the  taking  of 
the  strong  fort  of  Ballymore.  Mr. 
•Story  censures  the  commander,  Myles 
Burke,  for  44  not  listening  to  the 
•general's  mild  proposals."  After 
vigorous  salutations  of  powder  and 
shot  on  both  sides,  Ginckel  sent  a 
verbal  demand  to  surrender  within 

two  hours  or  else  !  Governor 

Burke  requested  the  message  to  be 
•  conveyed  to  him  in  writing,  but  gained 
mothing  by  the  motion.    The  follow- 


ing missive  was  immediately  sent  in 
writing : 

14  Since  the  goveroour  desires  to  see  in 
writing  the  message  which  I  just  now  sent 
him  by  word  of  mouth,  he  may  know  thai 
if  he  surrenders  the  fort  of  Ballymore  to 
me  within  two  hours,  I  will  give  him  and 
his  garrison  their  lives  and  make  them 
prisoners  of  war.  If  not,  neither  he  nor 
they  shall  have  any  quarter,  nor  another 
opportunity  of  saving  themselves.  How. 
ever,  if  in  that  time  their  women  and 
children  will  go  out  they  have  my  leave. 
44  Given  in  the  camp,  this 

8th  day  of  June,  1691, 

at  eight  a  clock  in  the 

morning. 

Bae.  Dk  Ginckell." 

The  general  was  not  so  severe  in 
deed  as  in  word,  for  though  resistance 
continued  to  be  made  with  two 
Turkish  cannon  mounted  on  cart- 
wheels, much  beyond  the  stipulated 
two  hours,  he  still  treated  the  de- 
fenders  as  prisoners  of  war. 

THE  SIEGE  OP  ATHLONE. 

On  the  19th  of  June  the  English 
cannon  began  to  thunder  on  the  de- 
voted outworks  of  the  English  town 
of  Athlone,  to  wit,  that  portion  of  it 
which  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Shannon.  Story  gives  the  number 
of  the  English  army  at  this  lime  as 
eighteen  thousand,  well  provided  with 
all  warlike  appurtenances.    A  breach 
was  made  in  the  indifferent  defence, 
and  next  day  the  assault  was  made  by 
four  thousand  men.    The  defenders 
after  losing  two  hundred  men  made 
their  way  into  the  Irish  town  on  the 
western  bank,  taking  cure  to  leave  be- 
hind them  toward  their  own  side  two 
wide  chasms,  below  which  flowed  the 
Shannon  deep  and  rapid.    This  was 
the  amount  of  the  destructive  work 
done  on  the  second  day.    St.  Ruth, 
hearing  of  the  taking  of  the  English 
town  that  evening,  advanced  within 
three  miles  of  the  still  un taken  portion, 
having  about  fifteen  thousand  men, 
horse  and  foot,  under  his  command. 

The  next  things  done  were  the 
erection  of  batteries  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  subsequent 
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demolition  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
castle,  and  other  fortifications  on  the 
Irish  side,  by  the  incessant  storm  of 
cannon-balls  from  the  strong  defence 
on  the  eastern  bank.  A  horrible  in- 
cident of  this  siege  was  connected 
with  a  mill  resting  on  the  bridge, 
which,  being  fired  by  the  English 
grenades,  its  sixty-four  defenders 
were  burnt  alive.  Two  only  escaped 
by  springing  into  the  river. 

As  fast  as  castle  walls  and  other 
fortification  a  were  demolished,  new 
posts  of  defence  and  annoyance  were 
set  np  on  the  Irish  side,  and  the 
breaches  in  the  bridge  could  not  be 
floored  over,  owing  to  the  unwelcome 
neighborhood  of  the  Irish  guns. 
The  English  general,  weighing  the 
difficulty  of  an  effectual  transit,  be- 
thought of  sending  a  lieutenant  with 
to  exploring  party  to  examine  a  re- 
ported ford  toward  Lanesborough : 

" Where  there  might  be  an  easy  and  un- 
discovered passage  for  most  of  our  army, 
vhtk  oar  cannon  amused  the  enemy  at  tho 
town.  This  party  went  and  found  the  pass 
according  to  information,  but  tho*  be  (the 
feutenani)  was  positively  ordered  to  return 
at  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  river,  yet  such 
are  the  powerful  charms  of  black  cattle  to 
same  sorts  of  people,  that  the  lieutenant,  es- 
pying a  prey  some  distance  from  him  on  the 
other  side,  must  needs  be  scampering  after 
them,  by  which  means  our  design  was  discov- 
ered, and  the  enemy  immediately  provided 
against  it  by  throwing  up  strong  works  on 
the  other  side.  The  lieutenant,  I  heard,  was 
afterward  try'd,  and  suffer'd  for  it." 

Good-hearted  as  we  imagine  our 
chaplain  to  have  been,  he  could  never 
bring  himself  up  to  the  point  of  im- 
partial laudation  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  his  opponents.  The  ford  to- 
ward Lanesborough  being  out  of.  the 
question,  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  to  get  possession  of 
the  bridge ;  but  the  stern  determina- 
tion of  the  Irish  party  foiled  every  at- 
tempt. 

At  last  the  Irish  breastwork, 
which  prevented  the  English  engi- 
neers from  laying  a  flooring  over  the 
now  solitary  chasm,  was  destroyed. 
It  consisted  in  great  part  of  fascines 
(fagots),  which  being  in  an  unlucky 


moment  set  on  tire  by  English  gre- 
nades, were  quickly  consumed,  owing 
to  the  dryness  and  heat  of  the  weather. 
The  opportunity  was  not  lost,  planks 
were  thrown  across,  and  even  a  floor- 
ing laid  on  in  part,  when  a  heroic 
band  of  ten  men  of  Maxwell's  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  a  sergeant,  and 
all  in  armor,  advanced  from  the 
western  end  of  the  bridge,  and  began 
to  tear  up  planks  and  boards,  and 
fling  them  into  the  river.  A  storm 
of  bullets  soon  levelled  them  despite 
their  harness  before  they  had  com- 
pleted the  daring  deed;  but  their 
places  were  taken  by  another  devoted 
eleven.  They  succeeded  in  precipi- 
tating the  remaining  beams  into  the 
river  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
nine  of  their  number.  Two  escaped, 
and  the  bridge  was  once  more  impas- 
sable. 

The  name  and  fame  of  the  historic 
or  mythic  Horatius  Cocles  has  been 
preserved  for  upward  of  two  thou- 
sand years.  There  is  not  a  verse  ex- 
tant to  the  praise  of  these  score  of 
heroic  men,  martyrs  to  their  cause. 
Their  very  names  are  lost,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  sergeant,  and  probably  Cus- 
tume>  the  name  by  which  his  memory 
is  preserved,  is  either  a  mistake  or  a 
nickname. 

The  next  attempt  to  pass  the  river 
was  well  arranged  beforehand.  It  was 
decided  that  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
day  efforts  should  be  made  at  three  dif- 
ferent points — the  bridge,  a  ford  lately 
discovered  below  the  bridge,  and  a  point 
still  lower  to  be  crossed  on  pontoons. 
However,  the  boats  required  more  time 
to  reach  their  places  than  was  calcu- 
lated on,  and  a  covered  gallery,  intended 
to  facilitate  the  passage  at  the  bridge, 
was  destroyed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  advance.  The  Irish  and  English 
grenadiers  on  the  bridge  began  to  fling 
their  peculiar  weapons  at  each  other, 
and  luck  beiug  with  the  Irish  on  this 
occasion,  their  grenades  set  fire  to  the 
enemy's  fascines  and  to  the  covered 
gallery.  There  being  a  strong  wester- 
ly wind  at  the  time,  the  flames  spread 
rapidly,  and  caused  much  confusion. 
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St.  Ruth  had  received  previous  intima- 
tion of  the  design,  and  the  flower  of  the 
Irish  troops  were  ready  to  receive  the 
unwelcome  visitors.  Detachments  had 
poured  into  the  garrison,  and  the  main 
army  remained  under  the  cover  of  the 
western  ramparts  of  the  Irish  town,  to 
rush  in  on  the  storming  body  if  they 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  river.  The 
event  of  the  strife  on  the  bridge  pre- 
vented the  attempt  by  the  ford  or  the 
pontoons. 

This  check  had  a  very  disheartening 
effect  upon  the  besieging  forces;  for, 
though  their  cannon  ceaselessly  con- 
tinued to  play  on  the  defences  of  the 
Irish  town,  a  council  of  war  was 
held,  wherein  the  difficulties  of  staying 
there  any  longer  were  represented. 

The  council  came  to  a  wise  resolu- 
tion under  the  circumstances.  It  was 
dangerous  to  retire,  it  was  dangerous 
to  advance ;  but  glory  and  honor  might 
wait  on  the  latter  alternative,  and  it 
was  adopted.  The  report  of  two  de- 
serters who  succeeded  in  coming  across 
encouraged  them  in  their  courageous 
resolve.  They  represented  St.  Ruth 
and  His  officers  as  put  off  their  guard, 
and  expecting  to  hear  of  the  retreat  of 
the  English  at  any  moment.  They 
also  reported  the  garrison  at  that  mo- 
ment as  consisting  of  three  of  the  raw- 
est regiments  in  the  whole  force. 

The  report  was  in  the  main  correct. 
St.  Ruth  had  given  a  large  party  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
and  universal  joy  and  negligence  ruled 
in  the  army.  The  general,  wishing  to 
season  the  latest  recruits,  sent  them  to 
keep  garrison,  directing  that  the  forti- 
fications in  the  rear,  chiefly  consisting 
of  earthworks,  should  be  levelled,  so  as 
to  afford  facility  for  the  new  hands  to 
retire,  if  they  found  themselves  crowd- 
ed by  the  foe,  and  also  facility  to  the 
tried  men  in  the  camp  to  come  to  their 
relief  under  the  same  undesirable  cir- 
cumstances. D'Usson  represented  the 
want  of  wisdom  in  the  appointment  of 
the  raw  bands  to  the  post  of  danger, 
and  further  objected  to  the  destruction 
of  the  ramparts.  The  Irish  chiefs  did 
not  cordially  co-operate ;  and  there  was 


a  palpable  want  of  wisdom  in  their 
councils.  The  earthworks  remained 
untouched,  and  the  inexperienced  sol- 
diers were  set  to  learn  their  first  dan- 
gerous lesson,  a  fierce  foe  in  front,  no 
means  of  eafe  retreat  in  the  rear,  and 
a  prodigious  stake  depending  on  their 
firmness.* 

The  ford  already  mentioned  had 
been  tried  in  the  first  instance  by  three 
Dutchmen  in  armor,  the  English  guns 
firing  volleys  apparently  at  them,  but 
in  reality  over  their  heads  during  the 
transit.  This  device  protected  them 
from  the  Irish  bullets,  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be  deserters.  However, 
when  they  turned  round  after  a  reason- 
ably near  approach  to  the  Irish  side, 
they  began  to  find  the  leaden  shower 
pelting  about  their  ears  from  that  quar- 
ter. They  made  their  escape  with 
some  slight  wounds,  the  water  at  the 
deepest  having  only  reached  their 
waists.  The  season  was  a  remarkably 
dry  one,  and  that  ford  had  never  been 
so  shallow  in  the  memory  of  man. 

De  Ginckel  and  his  chiefs,  having 
come  to  the  resolution  of  trying  another 
bold  assault,  did  not  defer  its  execution 
till  the  enemy  should  become  apprised 
of  their  intention.  The  hour  of  reliev- 
ing guard  at  six  o  clock  was  choeen, 
when  the  Irishtown  men  saw  nothing 
very  unusual  in  the  crowding  of  the 
English  soldiers  into  the  garrison. 
Everything  being  minutely  arranged 
between  the  Dutch  general  and  his 
officers,  a  body  of  determined  men 
moved  toward  the  ford.  This  was  the 
critical  movement  on  the  success  of 
which  depended  the  action  to  be  taken 
at  the  other  two  passages.  And  here 
a  quotation  from  the  memoir  of  Patrick 
Sarsfield,  by  J.  W.  Cole,  Esq.,  will 
help  to  make  the  state  of  things  at  thai 
hour  more  clear : 

**  Sarsfield  apprised  St  Ruth  of  the  enemy's 
intention.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  mes- 
senger who  found  him  dressing  for  a  shooting 

*  It  Is  mentioned  in  tome  accounts  that  when  these 
new  men  found  themselves  at  their  posts  they  were 
unprovided  with  powder.  Having  after  some  delay 
got  this  article,  they  had  to  apply  again  for  buNeta. 
Captain  Maxwell,  to  whom  the  application  came, 
thinking  thej  were  already  provided,  Jestingly  asked, 
14  Was  It  to  shoot  larks?" 
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excursion,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  bringing  up 
the  army  to  repel  an  imaginary  attack,  and 
mad  scoffingly  that  his  officers  were  tired  with 
dancing  at  last  night's  ball.  Sarefield  repeat- 
ed the  intelligence,  representing  in  the  most 
argent  terms  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost  4  They  dare  not  do  it,'  said  the  confi- 
dent Frenchman,  'and  I  so  near,1  adding 
that  he  would  give  a  thousand  louis  to  hear 
that  the  English  durst  attempt  to  pass. 
'Spare  your  money  and  mind  your  business/ 
was  the  gruff  retort  of  Sarefield.  4 1  know 
the  English  better  than  you  do.  There  is  no 
enterprise  too  desperate  for  their  courage  to 
attempt.' " 

CoL  Charles  (^Kelly  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Scotch  Colonel  Max- 
well w  sold  the  pass."  Here  is  a  trans- 
lation of  his  Lratin : 

M  One  of  his  legions  having  swam  over  the 
Lycos  that  afternoon,  no  sooner  came  to  Oro- 
ri  (Ginckel)  and  delivered  him  a  private 
message  than  the  party  was  immediately  de- 
tached to  attack  the  river.  When  the  soldiers 
called  out  to  M  axilles  for  arrows  (bullets),  he 
voold  give  them  none,  but  asked  them  wheth- 
er they  should  shoot  against  the  birds  of  the 
air.  He  ordered  the  men  to  lie  down  and 
take  their  rest,  saying  there  would  be  no  ac- 
tum til)  night  So  that  when  the  enemy  en- 
tered, the  soldiers  for  the  roost  part  were 
aeleep,  and  few  or  none  in  their  posts.  When 
the  first  man  of  the  enemy  mounted  the 
breach,  he  boldly  asked  him,  4  Do  you  know 
me?  whereupon  he  got  quarter,  and  all  the 
reat  were  put  to  the  sword ;  this  it  seems  be- 
ing the  signal  to  distinguish  the  betrayer  from 
the  rest,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Ororis  com- 
manded those  who  were  upon  the  attack,  to 
ok  the  officer  well  who  should  put  that  ques- 
tion. .  .  Lysander  (Sarefield)  accused  him  a 
few  days  before  in  the  general's  presence,  and 
it  is  certain  it  was  not  prudently  done,  after 
giving  him  such  a  public  affront,  to  intrust  to 
him  the  command  of  a  post  of  that  importance, 
bat  it  seems  Corydon  (Tyrconnel)  would  have 
tt  so,  and  Pyrrhus  (St.  Ruth)  did  not  think  fit 
to  disoblige  the  viceroy/1 

.  We  are  not  convinced  of  Maxwells 
treachery,  CoL  O'Kelly's  surmises 
notwithstanding.  He  intensely  dis- 
liked Tyrconnel,  and  this  dislike  was 
thared  in  by  all  who  enjoyed  his  favor. 
The  public  accusation,  and  the  import- 
ant post  intrusted  soon  after  to  the  ac- 
cused, are  the  reverse  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect. We  shall  presently  set  his  be. 
bavior  at  the  assault  in  a  better  light. 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  SHANNON. 

A.  few  minutes  after  the  tolling  of 
tbe  church  bell  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the 


English  batteries  commenced  playing 
furiously  on  the  town,  seconded  by  nu- 
merous volleys  from  marksmen  who 
were  stationed  on  ladders  placed  against 
the  inside  of  the  wall  in  English  town. 
In  directing  this  deafening  uproar 
Ginckel  seems  to  have  badly  co-oper- 
ated with  Colonel  Maxwell  in  putting 
the  poor  raw  recruits  to  sleep.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  flourish,  the  trial 
of  the  ford  was  made,  to  describe  which 
we  prefer  the  words  of  the  eye-witness, 
Story,  to  those  of  any  other,  including 
our  own. 

"About  2,000  detach1 1  men  were  now 
ready,  and  Major-General  Mackay  to  com- 
mand them.  Major-Geoeral  Tettcau,  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  and  Brigadeer  La  Molliner 
were  likewise  of  the  party,  and  Major-General 
Talmarsh  went  a  volunteer  with  a  party  of 
grannadeers,  commanded  by  Colloncl  Gusta- 
vus  Hambleton.  And  for  the  greater  encour- 
agement to  the  soldiers,  the  general  dis- 
tributed a  sum  of  guinea's  amongst  them, 
knowing  the  powerful  influence  of  gold, 
though  our  armies  had  as  little  occasion 
for  such  gratuities  (I  mean  as  to  that  point 
of  whetting  their  courage)  as  any  in  all  the 
world,  and  have  done  as  much  without  them. 

"  The  ford  was  over  against  a  bastion  of 
the  enemies  where  a  breach  was  made  al- 
ready, and  the  river  being  tryM  three  days 
before^  .  .  .  and  found  passable ;  so  that  all 
things  being  in  this  order,  six  minutes  past 
six  a  clock,  Captain  Sandys  and  two  lieuten- 
ants led  the  first  party  of  60  granadeers, 
all  in  armour  and  20  a  breast,  seconded  by 
another  good  body,  who  all  with  an  amazing 
resolution  took  the  river,  the  stream  being 
very  rapid  and  deep  (?)  at  which  time  our 
great  and  small  shot  began  to  play  from  onr 
batteries  and  works  on  our  side  upon  the 
enemies  works  on  the  other,  and  they  fired 
as  thick  as  possible  upon  our  men  that  were 
passing  the  river,  who  forced  their  way  thro 
fire  and  smoak,  and  gaining  the  other  bank 
the  rest  laid  planks  over  the  broken  part  of 
the  bridge,  and  others  were  laying  the  bridge 
of  boats,  by  which  our  men  passed  over  so 
fast  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  we  were 
masters  of  the  town.  ...  A  great  many  of 
the  Irish  were  killed  in  their  works,  and  yet 
its  observable  that  our  men  when  they  saw 
themselves  really  masters  of  the  town,  were 
not  at  all  forward  to  kill  those  at  their  mercy, 
though  it  was  in  a  manner  in  the  heat  of  ac- 
tion. But  the  rubbish  and  stuff  thrown  down 
by  our  cannon  was  more  difficult  to  climb 
over  than  a  great  part  of  the  enemies  works 
which  occasioned  our  soldiers  to  swear  and 
curse  even  among  the  bullets  themselves,  upon 
which  Major-General  Mackay  told  them  that 
they  had  more  reason  to  fall  upon  their  knees 
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and  thank  God  for  their  victory,  and  that 
they  were  brave  men  and  the  best  of  men 
if  they  would  swear  less.  .  .  .  Among  the 
(Irish  officers)  were  slain  during  the  siege 
and  attack,  Col. O'Gara* Col.  Richard  Grace, 
Col.  Art  Oge  Mackmahon,  two  of  the  Hack 
Genness,  and  several  others." 

Notwithstanding  the  treachery  im- 
puted to  Col.  Maxwell,  he  exerted 
himself  gallantly  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  poor  recruits,  who  found  the 
rere  fortifications  sadly  in  their  way, 
St  Ruth,  on  receiving  the  fatal  news, 
sent  off  Major-General  John  Hamilton 
with  two  brigades  of  infantry  to  drive 
out  the  enemy.  But  as  the  western 
ramparts  had  been  considerately  left 
for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  this 
same  enemy,  the  scrambling  over  these 
works,  and  the  subsequent  driving  out 
of  the  numerous  and  flushed  forces  be- 
•  hind  them,  was  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
a  mere  coup  de  main,  and  two  infantry 
brigades.  They  did  what  in  them  lay. 
They  covered  the  retreat  of  the  fugi- 
tives, and  gave  the  vanguard  of  their 

Sursuers  a  warm  reception.  Col 
laxwell,  now  a  prisoner,  and  a  pas- 
sive spectator,  afterward  declared  that 
he  had  entertained  great  hopes  of  be- 
ing rescued  during  the  short  but  dead- 
ly strife  between  the  combatants.  St. 
Ruth's  feelings  were  not  to  be  envied 
the  night  of  that  dismal  day ;  for  he 
must  have  been  sensible  that,  owing 
to  his  contempt  of  the  enemy,  over- 
weening confidence,  and  neglecting 
necessary  precautions,  or  not  insist- 
ing on  their  execution,  he  wretchedly 

*  This  It  probably  a  mistake,  m  there  Is  record  but 
of  one  Col.  O'Unra  lo  King  James's  forces,  and  he  Is 
afterward  heard  of  at  Limerick.  Col.  Richard  Grace 
had  fought  vigorously  for  Charles  I.  till  the  surrender 
at  Oxford  in  1646.  Returning  to  Ireland  he  raised  at 
his  own  expense  a  force  estimated  at  from  three  to  fire 
thousand  men,  and  enjoyed  the  honor  of  having  his 
head  valued  at  £500  by  Cromwell.  In  1652  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  the  Continent  with  a  conUngent 
of  1,200  men,  The  Duke  of  York  always  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  friendship.  After  the  restoration 
his  estates  in  the  KlnR's  County  were  restored  to  him. 
He  had  defended  Athlone  during  Cromwell's  wars,  and 
again  In  1690  against  Douglas.  During  his  govern- 
ment of  this  garrison  he  was  rigid  In  repressing  any 
outrages  on  the  country  people  by  the  military,  and 
on  one  occasion  he  had  ten  soldiers  hung  at  the  same 
time  from  the  outer  wall  for  such  offences.  He  was 
killed  the  day  preceding  the  capture,  and  his  body 
discovered  when  the  English  got  possession.  Ills  ac- 
tivity and  energy  could  not  be  surpassed.  In  bring- 
ing up  forces  from  a  part  of  Kilkenny  to  Athlone  he 
walked  with  the  men  seventy  miles  In  two  days.  An- 
other time  he  rode  from  Dublin  to  Athlone  and  back, 
lid  Irish  miles,  in  twenty -four  hours. 


permitted  the  great  stronghold  of  the 
king  for  whom  he  commanded  to  be 
taken  out  of  his  hands. 

"  At  Ballinasloc  (we  quote  Mr.  Cole)  he 
drew  up  his  forces  intending  to  make  a  stand. 
Sarsfield,  backed  by  the  other  general  officers, 
represented  that  it  was  madness  to  risk  a  cer- 
tain defeat  there  by  engaging  a  superior  and 
better  disciplined  army,  flushed  with  the  re- 
cent conquest  of  Athlone ;  that  the  wiser  plan 
would  be  to  hold  Galway  and  Limerick  with 
strong  garrisons,  to  march  with  the  remainder 
of  the  infantry  and  all  the  cavalry  into  Mon- 
ster and  Leinster,  intercept  the  enemy's  com- 
munications, and  perhaps  make  a  dash  upon 
Dublin,  which  was  left  in  a  state  unprepared 
for  resistance.  St  Ruth  yielded  to  their  re- 
monstrances, and  retreated  to  Aughrim ;  but 
here  he  suddenly  and  in  evil  hour  for  bis  own 
cause  changed  his  determination,  and  resolv- 
ed to  risk  a  battle.  He  was  either  stung  by 
the  loss  of  Athlone,  or  prompted  by  personal 
vanity  which  whispered  to  him  that  he  was 
destined  to  immortalise  his  name  by  a  great 
victory.*1 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  abide 
the  brunt  of  Ginckel's  well-appointed 
and  well -disciplined  and  numerous 
forces,  he  halted  his  dispirited  but  de- 
termined troops  on  the  hill-side  of  tCil- 
comedan,  about  three  miles  south-west 
of  Ballinasloc. 

TILE  FIELD  OP  AUGHRIM. 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  are 
in  the  same  predicament  with  relation 
to  this  hill  of  dismal  memory.  They 
have  not  looked  over  that  battle-field, 
and  probably  never  will,  the  Great 
Western  railway  notwithstanding. 
So  we  borrow  the  graphic  account 
of  a  writer  who  examined  the  ridge 
from  end  to  end,  the  Danish  fort  on 
its  summit,  and  the  unlucky  old  castle, 
conversed  with  an  aged  man  of  the 
village,  who  had  long  since  spoken 
with  an  aged  woman,  who  when  a  very 
young  girl  had  brought  some  country 
produce  to  King  James's  soldiers,  and 
had  witnessed  with  terror  and  curiosity 
some  of  the  occurrences  of  the  fatal 
12th  of  July,  1691/ 

44  The  hill  of  Kiloomedan  is  in  no  part  very 
steep.  It  forms  a  gradual  slope  extending 
almost  due  north  and  from  end  to  end,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  half ;  and  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak  it  was  perfectly  open 
and  covered  with  heath.  Along  the  crest  of 
this  hill  was  perched  the  Irish  camp,  and  the 
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position  in  which  St,  Ruth  was  resolved  to 
await  the  enemy  extended  along  its  base. 

11  The  foremost  line  of  the  Irish  composed 
entirely  of  musketeers,  occupied  a  series  of 
mull  enclosures,  and  was  covered  in  front 
throughout  Its  entire  extent  by  a  morass 
through  which  flows  a  little  stream,  and 
this  swamp  with  difficulty  passable  by  infant- 
ry, was  wholly  so  for  cavalry.  Through  two 
passes  only  was  the  Irish  position  thus  cov- 
ered assailable  upon  firm  ground,  the  one  at 
the  extreme  right  much  the  more  open  of  the 
two,  and  called  the  pass  of  Urrachree  from 
an  old  house  and  demesne  which  lay  close  to 
it,  and  the  other  at  the  extreme  left,  by  the 
long  straight  road  leading  into  the  town  of 
Aughrim.  This  road  was  broken,  and  so 
narrow  that  some  annalists  state  that  two 
horses  could  not  pass  it  abreast ;  in  addition 
to  which  it  was  commanded  by  the  castle  of 
Aughrim,  then  as  now  it  is  true  but  a  ruin, 
but  whose  walls  and  enclosures  nevertheless 
afforded  effectual  cover,  and  a  position  such 
as  ought  to  have  rendered  the  pass  impreg- 
nable. Beyond  these  passes  at  either  side 
were  extensive  bogs,  and  dividing  them  the 
interposing  morass.  The  enclosures  in  which 
the  advanced  musketeers  were  posted,  afford- 
ed excellent  cover,  and  from  one  to  the  other 
communications  had  been  cut,  and  at  certain 
mterrals  their  whole  length  was  traversed  by 
broad  passages,  intended  to  admit  the  flank- 
ing charge  of  the  Irish  cavalry  in  case  the 
enemy's  infantry  should  succeed  in  forcing 
their  way  thus  far.  The  main  line  extended 
in  a  double  row  of  columns  parallel  to  the 
advanced  position  of  the  musketeers,  and  the 
resenrc  of  the  cavalry  was  drawn  up  on  a 
small  plain  a  little  behind  the  castle  of 
Aughrim,  which  was  occupied  by  a  force  of 
about  two  thousand  men.  The  Irish  army 
numbered  in  all,  perhaps,  about  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  position  they  held  extend- 
ed more  than  an  English  mile,  and  was  indeed 
as  powerful  a  one  as  could  possibly  have  been 
selected." 

Begging  the  author's  indulgence  for 
this  needful  theft,  we  own  ourselves 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  com- 
mitting another,  especially  as,  if  he  had 
been  under  harness  himself  that  day 
in  the  Irish  camp,  he  would  not  have 
▼olantarily  shared  in  the  solemn  func- 
tion he  so  vividly  describes  : 

44  Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware 
that  the  field  of  Aughrim  was  fought  upon  a 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  added  one  to 
the  many  thrilling  incidents  of  the  martial 
*cene.  The  army  had  hardly  moved  into 
tliat  position  which  was  that  day  to  be  so 
hardly  and  devotedly  maintained,  when  the 
solemn  service  of  high  mass  was  commenced 
at  the  head  of  every  regiment  by  its  re- 
spective chaplain;  and  during  this  solemn 


ceremonial  were  arriving  at  every  moment 
fresh  messengers  from  the  outposts,  their 
horses  covered  with  dust  and  foam,  with  the 
stern  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  steadi- 
ly approaching ;  and  amid  all  this  excitement 
and  suspense,  in  silence  and  bare-headed, 
kneeled  the  devoted  thousands  in  the  ranks 
in  which  they  were  to  receive  the  foe,  and 
on  the  very  ground  on  which  they  wero  in 
a  few  hours  so  desperately  to  contend.  This 
solemn  and  striking  ceremonial  under  circum- 
stances which  even  the  bravest  admit  to  be 
full  of  awe,  and  amid  the  tramp  and  neighing 
of  horses,  and  jingling  of  accoutrements, 
and  the  distant  trumpet  signals  from  the  out- 
posts, invested  the  scene  with  a  wildness  and 
sublimity  of  grandeur,  which  blanched  many 
a  cheek,  and  fluttered  many  a  heart  with  feel- 
ings very  different  from  those  of  fear." 

TIIE  PASS  OP  URRACHREE. 

A  thick  vapor,  called  up  from  the 
surrounding  bogs  and  marshes  by  the 
hot  morning  sun,  kept  the  rival  armies 
concealed  from  each  other's  sight  till 
about  12  o'clock,  when,  all  becoming 
clear,  the  men  on  Kilcomedan  had  a 
full  sight  of  the  allied  forces,  com- 
manded by  eight  majors-general, 
and  arranged  in  double  columns,  their 
rich  appointments  presenting  an  un- 
pleasant contrast  to  their  own  much 
more  modest  if  not  shabby  garb 
and  accoutrements.  As  soon  as 
General  Ginckel  could  command  a 
distinct  view  from  a  height  toward 
the  left  of  his  lines,  he  was  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  strength  of  the  position 
held  by  the  Irish,  and  the  skill  shown 
in  the  disposition  of  the  forces  adverted 
to  above.  He  could  see  one  portion 
of  the  cavalry  prepared  to  dispute  the 
pass  at  Urrachree,  another  watching 
the  pass  at  Aughrim,  the  main  body  of 
horse  posted  below  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
the  infantry  still  lower  disposed  in  two 
columns,  and  he  could  guess  the  pres- 
ence of  musketeers  in  the  ditches  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  hardy  infantry  who  would 
venture  across  the  morass  to  exchange 
shots  with  them.  Sarsfield's  horse 
beyond  the  brow  of  Kilcomedan  on 
the  Irish  left,  he  probably  did  not  ob- 
serve. There  was  the  shrewd  and 
fiery  chief  placed,  with  strict  orders 
from  his  unfriendly  superior  not  to 
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stir  from  that  spot  till  expressly  or- 
dered Had  the  gallant  Dutchman  at 
that  moment  known  that  St.  Ruth  had 
not  communicated  to  any  of  his  general 
officers  the  scheme  he  intended  to  ob- 
serve through  the  engagement,  his 
hopes  of  victory  would  have  been  much 
more  sanguine.  Feeling  the  inexpe- 
diency of  commencing  a  general  en- 
gagement, yet  impatient  of  the  scene 
of  inactivity  before  him,  he  gave  orders 
to  a  Danish  captain  of  horse  command- 
ing sixteen  men  to  attempt  the  pass  of 
Urrachree.  The  small  body  was 
warmly  received  by  some  watching 
cavalry  still  fewer  in  number,  and 
though  the  brave  officer  justified  the 
reputation  of  his  country  for  dogged 
courage,  his  men  were  deserted  by  that 
virtue  so  essential  to  every  soldier,  and 
"ran  like  men." 

Ginckel,  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  pass  in  case  a  general  en- 
gagement should  take  place,  next 
directed  Colonel  Albert  Conyngham  to 
take  possession  of  some  ditches  near 
where  one  branch  of  the  stream  en- 
tered the  morass.  The  chief  of  this 
party  had  received  orders  not  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  mere  boundary,  lest 
he  should  be  intercepted,  and  thus 
bring  on  a  premature  engagement. 
The  Irish  party,  after  receiving  the 
enemy's  fire  and  returning  it,  showed 
their  backs,  and  their  assailants  pur- 
sued them  beyond  the  limits  pointed 
out  by  the  sagacious  De  Ginckel.  An 
ambush  had  been  prepared  in  expec- 
tation of  this  proceeding,  and,  while 
they  were  least  expecting  it,  a  de- 
structive fire  was  opened  on  them  from 
behind  cover.  Many  immediately  dis- 
mounted, and,  taking  advantage  of  a 
hedge,  returned  the  fire  with  deadly 
interest.  They  had  little  time  to  enjoy 
the  success  of  this  move,  when  they 
were  startled  by  the  rush  of  a  strong 
cavalry  force  sweeping  down  on  them 
from  behind  the  extremity  of  the  hill, 
and  the  old  manor-house  of  Urrachree. 
They  were  obliged  to  retire  in  disorder 
before  this  new  enemy,  but  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  the  justly  displeased  general 
had  well  marked  the  progress  of  the 


action,  and  provided  for  the  expected 
repulse.  D'Eppinger's  royal  regiment 
of  Holland  dragoons  came  on  amain  to 
get  between  the  pursuing  Irish  horse 
and  the  hill.  But  other  detachments 
of  Irish  cavalry  were  at  hand  to  frus- 
trate this  design ;  the  Earl  of  Portland's 
horse  were  sent  to  support  the  forcing 
party,  and  a  stern  combat  was  waged 
tor  about  an  hour,  fresh  parties  joining 
the  strife  from  the  natural  impatience 
of  men  of  heart  to  remain  still  while 
blows  are  bandying  before  their  eyes* 
At  three  o'clock  this  contention  came 
to  an  end,  both  sides  having  lost  several 
stout  partisans,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tions being  much  the  same  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  skirmish. 

For  the  next  hour  and  a  half  noth- 
ing was  done  on  either  side.  The 
English  generals  were  in  close  consul- 
tation as  to  whether  it  were  better  to 
renew  the  attack  or  defer  it  till  next 
morning.  The  brave  old  Scotchman, 
Mackay,  decided  his  fellow  command- 
ers for  present  action.  He  counselled 
a  renewed  and  more  effective  attempt 
at  Urrachree,  which,  causing  re-enforce- 
ments to  be  drawn  from  the  Irish  cen- 
tre and  the  neighborhood  of  Augbrim, 
would  enable  the  infantry  to  try  the 
morass  where  it  was  narrowest,  and 
also  enable  the  cavalry  on  the  right 
wing  to  force  the  dangerous  pass  at 
Aughrim,  watched  by  the  garrison  of 
the  ruined  castle. 

THE  MORA88  AND  THE  HEDGES. 

At  this  time  (half-past  four  in  the 
evening)  the  main  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish formed  two  lines  directly  before 
the  morass,  the  generals  on  each  side 
having  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
state  and  efficiency  of  their  foes.  In 
other  respects  the  advantage  was  with 
the  allied  army.  There  was  a  perfect 
cordiality  and  understanding  between 
De  Ginckel  and  his  generals,  and  even 
in  the  case  of  his  death  and  that  of  his 
second  in  command  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  Mackay,  or  Talmash,  or  De 
Ruvigny  were  perfectly  apprised  of 
the  general  plan  of  the  action. 

The  Danish  horse  and  a  body  of  in- 
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fimtry  were  ordered  to  the  extreme 
left,  with  the  apparent  design  to  out- 
flank the  enemy  on  that  side,  and  thus 
draw  away  from  the  Irish  centre  and 
left  wing  much  of  the  strength  there 
needed.  This  body  (the  Dutch,  to  wit) 
kept  that  position  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  battle,  doing  as  good  service 
as  if  actually  engaged.  Three  French 
regiments,  namely,  those  of  La  Mello- 
niere,  Du  Cambon,  and  Belcassel,  com- 
menced to  assail  the  advanced  forces  of 
the  Irish  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
inactive  troops,  and  obliged  St.  Ruth  to 
weaken  his  left  and  centre  to  support 
them.  Except  the  cannonading  from 
both  sides  there  was  no  fighting  going 
on  until  six  o'clock  along  the  entire 
line,  except  this  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Urrachree. 

Mackay,  in  order  to  weaken  still 
more  the  Irish  left  wing,  advised 
Ginckel  to  separate  a,  considerable 
body  of  horse  from  Talmash's  troops, 
who  were  waiting  for  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  tempt  the  narrow  pass 
toward  Aughrim,  and  to  send  them 
toward  Urrachree.  This  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  now  preparations  were 
made  to  cross  the  morass  at  the 
narrowest  part  and  attack  the  Irish 
centre. 

While  detachments  of  the  second 
hne  of  the  left  centre  of  the  Irish  were 
marching  to  defend  the  pass  at  Urra- 
chree, and  thus  leaving  their  late  posi- 
tions comparatively  weak,  four  Eng- 
lish regiments,  commanded  by  Colonels 
Erie,  Herbert,  Creighton,  and  Brewer, 
effected  the  passage  of  the  marsh,  and 
were  received  by  a  volley  from  the 
men  ensconced  behind  the  lowest  fence. 
Openings  (as  before  mentioned)  being 
ready,  these  marksmen,  as  soon  as 
tbey  were  dislodged,  retired  behind  the 
next  shelter,  and  repeated  the  process 
till  they  had  drawn  the  British  soldiers 
nearly  half  a  mile  up  the  hill. 

Now  their  orders  had  been  to  wait 
till  a  much  greater  force  had  crossed 
it  a  wider  portion  of  the  morass  lower 
down  (that  is,  near  Aughrim,  the  stream 
in  (he  centre  of  the  morass  flowing  in 
that  direction),  and  effected  a  junction 


with  them.  So  when  they  saw  their 
cunning  enemies,  joined  by  the  main 
central  force,  and  these  again  backed 
by  cavalry,  all  preparing  to  sweep 
down  on  them,  they  remembered  too 
late  the  wise  orders  they  had  received. 
However,  if  the  charging  party  were 
Irish  wolf-hounds,  the  charged  were 
English  bull-dogs,  and  determined  to 
make  courage  repair  evil  done  by  rash- 
ness. The  gallant  Colonel  Erie  cried 
out :  "  There  is  no  way  to  come  off 
but  to  be*  brave !"  But  neither  the 
courage  of  the  men  nor  the  ability  of 
the  leaders  could  resist  the  downward 
charge  of  horse  and  foot,  and  the 
flanking  bullets  that  rained  on  them. 
Colonels  Erie  and  Herbert  and  some 
captains  were  taken  prisoners  and  res- 
cued, and  recaptured,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  record  that  Colonel  Herbert  was 
killed  while  prisoner,  from  apprehen- 
sion of  his  rescue.  The  English  did 
not  or  could  not  make  use  of  the  fences 
in  their  downward  flight,  as  their  pur- 
suers had  done  when  enticing  them 
upward,  but  were  driven,  as  it  were, 
by  pros?  of  men  till  the  survivors  once 
more  gained  the  bog. 

Meantime  five  regiments,  for  whose 
safe  lodgment  these  rash  men  ought  to 
have  waited,  had  crossed  the  wider 
part  of  the  morass  lower  down,  under 
the  command  of  the  veteran  Major- 
General  Mackay  and  Prince  George 
of  Hesse.  This  fiery  young  warrior 
was  ordered  by  his  senior  to  keep  his 
division  stationary  in  a  cornfield  until 
he  himself  should  have  made  a  suffi- 
cient detour  to  the  right  among  difficult 
ground  and  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
flank  while  Prince  George  was  assail- 
ing them  in  front. 

The  same  error  as  that  just  pre- 
viously committed  by  the  staid  Eng- 
lish colonels  was  repeated  by  the  im- 
petuous young  German  prince.  Being 
fired  at  and  probably  jeered  or  mocked 
by  the  ditch  holders  he  advanced  to 
chastise  them,  and  both  parties  came 
to  such  close  quarters  that  the  ends  of 
their  muskets  nearly  touched.  Back 
went  the  Irish  musketeers,  after  them 
pushed  the  assailants,  new  shelter 
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taken,  fresh  shots  fired,  fresh  dislodg- 
ments,  no  attention  paid  by  Englander 
or  foreigner  till  they  found  themselves 
surrounded  and  assailed  front,  flank, 
and  rear,  by  the  Irish.  There  was  a 
skirmishing  retreat  made  till  the  corn- 
field was  reached  by  the  survivors, 
some  even  whose  care  for  self  over- 
powered love  of  fame  or  fighting, 
never  stayed  till  they  had  put  the 
morass  between  themselves  and  the 
pestilent  hedgemen. 

General  Mackay,  having  mastered 
the  difficulties  before  him,  was  in  hopes 
of  having  the  Irish  foe  between  himself 
and  the  holders  of  the  cornfield,  but 
was  thunderstruck  on  his  return  at  the 
demoralized  condition  of  his  rash 
friends.  He  sent  to  request  aid  from 
General  Talraash,  and  the  three  par- 
ties renewed  a  desperate  onslaught 
on  the  musketeers  who  occupied  the 
fences.  They  were  received  with  the 
same  determined  resolution  and  deadly 
fire  as  on  the  two  former  occasions, 
and  were  obliged  by  the  close  and  un- 
interrupted musket  volleys  and  flank 
charges  of  horse  to  fall  back  on  the 
cornfield,  the  marsh,  and  even  to  the 
dry  ground  on  the  eastern  side  on 
a  line  with  the  English  batteries. 

Three  times  did  the  tide  of  battle 
flow  and  ebb  across  the  bog  on  that 
memorable  afternoon,  each  party  in- 
spired with  the  dogged  determination 
and  hate  that  a  struggle  for  life  and 
for  a  darling  cause  inspired.  Even 
the  Williamite  chaplain  was  obliged  in 
a  manner  to  do  justice  to  the  bravery 
of  the  Irish  enemy.  Describing  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  he  says  : — 

"  The  Irish  in  the  meantime  laid  so  close 
in  their  ditches  that  several  were  doubtful 
whether  they  had  any  men  at  that  place  or 
not,  but  they  were  convinced  of  it  at  last,  for 
no  sooner  were  the  French  and  the  rest  got 
within  twenty  yards  or  less  of  the  ditches,  but 
the  Irish  fired  most  furiously  upon  them, 
which  our  men  as  bravely  sustained,  and  press- 
ed forward,  though  they  could  scarce  see  one 
another  for  smoak.  And  now  the  thing 
seemed  so  doubtful  for  some  time  that  the 
by-standcrs  would  rather  have  given  it  on  the 
Irish  side,  for  they  had  driven  our  foot  in  the 
centre  so  far  that  they  were  got  almost  in  a 
line  with  some  of  our  great  guns  planted  near 
the  bog,  which  we  had  not  the  benefit  of -at 


that  juncture,  because  of  the  mixture  of  oar 

men  and  theirs/* 

During  the  continuance  of  this  dead- 
ly strife  in  the  centre,  De  Ginckcl  was 
directing  the  efforts  of  the  foreign  aux- 
iliaries against  the  defenders  of  Urra- 
chree.  The.  general  himself,  regard- 
less of  his  own  safety,  exposed  his  life 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  He 
was  re-en  forced  more  t  han  once  from 
the  left,  but  all  that  the  greatest 
skill  and  energy  on  the  part  of  him- 
self and  his  generals,  and  bravery 
on  the  part  of  their  men  could  effect, 
were  insufficient  to  remove  the  Irish 
cavalry  from  their  ground  of  vantage. 
Next  to  this  mingled  war  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  nearer  the  centre, 
the  French  infantry  regiments  of  La 
Melioniere,  Du  Cambon,  and  Belcas- 
sel  struggled,  like  the  fiery  stout  fel- 
lows they  were,  to  drive  the  Irish  in- 
fantry opposed  to  them  from  their 
ditches.  They  (the  French)  fortified 
their  positions  when  any  advantage  was 
gained  by'chevaux  de  /rise,  but  these 
were  again  and  again  taken  «and  de- 
stroyed by  their  opponents.  Scarcely 
did  any  portion  of  the  mingled  peoples 
suffer  so  much  in  the  deadly  struggle 
at  Aughrim  as  these  gallant  French- 
men. Had  De  Ginckel's  cavalry,  and 
these  French  infantry,  succeeded  in 
dislodging  their  opponents,  they  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  take  the  Irish 
centre  in  flank,  and  bring  the  struggle 
to  a  speedy  close,  but  this  was  not  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  the  will  of  Prov- 
idence to  decide  the  day. 

Where  was  St.  Ruth  employed  dur- 
ing these  momentous  struggles  ?  Just 
where  he  should  have  been,  in  front  of 
his  camp  near  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
watching  the  fluctuations  of  the  battle, 
issuing  orders,  and  sending  aid  wher- 
ever they  were  needed.  Our  chaplain 
says  that  be  was  so  pleasurably  excited 
by  the  charges  of  his  central  infantry 
to  the  very  line  of  the  British  batteries 
that  he  flung  his  gold-laced  bat  into  the 
air,  extolling  the  bravery  of  the  Irish 
infantry,  and  exclaiming  that  44  he 
would  now  drive  back  the  English  to 
the  gates  of  Dublin." 
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HDW  THE  PASS  OF  AUGHRIM  WAS  FORCED. 

So  far  the  Irish  forces  were  sus- 
tained in  their  gallant  struggle;  but 
now  the  scale  of  fortune  began  to  wa- 
ver. Their  final  defeat  began  in  a 
quarter  from  which  it  was  totally  un- 
loosed for  by  either  themselves  or 
their  antagonists.  The  castle  of  Augh- 
rim,  so  well  garrisoned,  looked  on  a 
narrow  pass  crossed  by  the  stream  be- 
fore mentioned,  but  a  little  to  the  S.  E. 
this  isthmus  of  firm  land  opened  out  to  a 
tolerably  wide  space  u  in  the  shape  of  a 
spindle  furnished  with  its  complement 
of  thread."  Here  at  about  this  time 
of  the  fight,  the  extreme  right  of  the 
English  force  planted  some  cannon, 
and  cleared  of  its  defenders  the  gorge 
of  the  isthmus  just  between  them  and 
the  space  before  the  castle.  So  far  a 
step  was  made  in  the  right  direction; 
they  were  enabled  to  make  the  next 
by  the  stupidity  or  treachery  of  an  of- 
ficer who  had  been  directed  to  send  to 
Urrachree  a  detachment  from  the  sec- 
ond or  rere  line  of  the  army  toward 
the  left.  Along  with  this  complement 
sent  away,  a  battalion  from  the 
front  line;*  and  this  being  remark- 
ed by  the  English  officers,  three  in- 
fantry battalions  making  use  of  hur- 
dles, slipped  across  the  edge  of  the 
morass  in  front  of  the  castle,  f  and 
took  possession  of  a  cornfield  on  the 
Irish  side.  The  Irish  musketeers  sta- 
tioned behind  the  hedges  in  that  quar- 
ter, aware  of  the  wide  breach  in  the 
main  columns  behind  them,  retreated 
after  delivering  one  discharge,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  hollow  near  the 
castle,  the  post  of  the  reserve  cavalry. 
A  troop  of  these  coming  to  the  rescue, 
the  Englishmen  took  to  the  shelter  of 
the  hedges  where  they  had  little  to 
fear  from  a  charge. 

This  successful  manoeuvre  encour- 
aged the  passage  of  two  other  regi- 

•OdonH  TTcnry  Luttrell  having  had  to  do  In  this 
tranVer  of  l be  froot  line  from  where  they  were  need- 
ed, rave  x  color  to  the  tradition  of  hU  having  "  sold 
the  P*m  at  Au^brim." 

t  Let  It  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  castle  was  on  the 
north  *ide  of  the  narrow  road  or  pass,  and  that  its  de- 
fender* bad  before  their  eyes  the  N.  E  side  of  Kilco- 
omlan  and  the  morass  so  often  mentioned.  The  vll- 
bfr  of  Aofhrim  Uy  to  the  west  of  the  castle,  and  the 
Irak  reserve  horje  partly  between  castle  and  villag  •. 
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merits  nearer  to  the  centre,  namely, 
those  commanded  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  Sir  Henry  Belasyse,and 
the  moment  seemed  favorable  for  the 
approach  of  the  cavalry  through  the 
defile  which  they  had  cleared  of  its 
guards  as  already  mentioned.  They 
were  accompanied  by  infantry,  who 
not  being  restricted  to  the  narrow  lim- 
it of  the  boggy  road,  were  prepared  to 
fire  on  all  the  visible  defenders  of  the 
occupants  of  the  outer  works  of  the 
place.  After  all,  it  is  really  difficult 
to  account  for  the  apparently  rash 
movement.  There  were  2,000  men  in 
and  about  the  castle,  and  two  field- 
pieces  were  in  readiness  to  rake  the 
pass  in  front.  What  possibility  was 
there  that  a  line  of  horsemen  two  or 
three  abreast,  unable  to  return  the  fire 
of  the  protected  enemy^  could  escape 
destruction?  We  know  that  small 
parties  of  men  have  exposed  their 
lives  as  on  forlorn -hope  enterprise*, 
but  here  were  whole  regiments. 

Could  it  be  that  the  leaders  were 
aware  that  the  danger  to  be  incurred 
did  not  exceed  in  degree  the  ordinary 
risks  of  waifare  1 

The  chaplain  says  in  reference  to 
the  apparent  danger  of  the  attempt : 

"  The  French  general  seeing  our  men  at- 
tempt to  do  thU,  askt,  1  What  they  meant  6y 
itr  and  being  answered  that  they  would  cer- 
tainly endeavour  to  pass  there,  and  attack 
him  on  the  left,  he  is  said  to  reply  with  an 
oath,  *They  are  brave  fellows;  it's  a  pity 
they  should  be  so  exposed.'  " 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  words 
were  uttered  by  the  general,  for  the 
long  file  of  horses  and  cavaliers  were 
distant  only  thirty  yards  from  the 
sheltered  marksmen. 

The  adventurous  bands  owed  their 
safety  to  a  direct  interposition  of  Pror- 
idence,  to  a  detestable  deed  of  treach- 
ery, or  to  the  grossest  piece  of  negli- 
gence or  stupidity  in  the  annals  of 
warfare. 

We  are  told  that  Colonel  Walter 
Bourke,  commander  of  the  garrison, 
having  sent  to  the  camp  for  ammuni- 
tion, four  barrels  of  gunpowder  and 
four  of  bullets  were  sent  to  him.  But 
when  the  barrels  of  ball  were  opened, 
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on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the 
eyes  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tion were  blasted  by  the  sight  of  can- 
non-balls !  The  confusion  and  misery 
of  the  defenders,  officers  and  men,  may 
scarcely  be  comprehended.  However, 
they  resorted  to  the  only  means  in 
their  power.  To  supply  ammunition 
they  loaded  with  buttons,  with  nails, 
with  bits  of  stone,  with  their  ramrods 
when  all  else  was  expended,  and  did 
what  execution  they  could. 

The  infantry  regiments  of  Hamil- 
ton and*  Kirke,  having  found  materials 
at  hand,  barricaded  a  wide  opening 
on  the  east  side  of  the  castle,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  charge  on  the  cannon 
when  passing  from  the  Irish  reserve 
in  the  rere,  and  then  they  took  pos- 
session of  a  dry  ditch,  whence  they 
dislodged  the  defenders  of  the  castle's 
outworks,  whose  ammunition  was  ex- 
pended, and  who  for  their  misfortune 
lived  before  the  bayonet  was  in- 
vented. 

•  *The  Irish  reserve,  hearing  from  the 
fugitives  how  things  were  going  on, 
sped  round  to  the  opening  on  their 
left,  through  which  they  might  charge 
on  the  advancing  artillery  train  ;  but 
there  they  found  themselves  check- 
mated by  the  barrier  set  up  by  the 
Bnglish  infantry.  They  wheeled 
round,  and,  having  made  the  circuit 
of  the  castle,  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  Lord  Oxford's 
regiment,  who,  under  Sir  Francis 
Compton,  had  already  gained  the 
open  ground.  A  brisk  engagement 
took  place,  and  the  English  cavalry 
were  twice  driven  back,  but,  being 
soon  re-enforced  by  the  horse  and 
dragoons  of  De  Rouvigny,  Langston, 
Byerly,  and  Levingston.  they  made 
good  their  footing,  several  being  slain 
on  both  sides. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  St. 
Ruth  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
the  narrow  and  dangerous  passage  so 
well  and  safely  achieved,  and  the 
lodgment  effected  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  by  the  English  infantry.  Still 
there  was  nothing  very  disheartening 
in  all  this.    He  was  at  the  head  of  a 


fine  body  of  cavalry  ;  only  four  squad- 
rons of  the  enemy  had  as  yet  effected 
a  standing  at  the  north-east  extremity 
of  the  hill ;  he  and  his  troopers  would 
charge  down  and  annihilate  the  rash 
intruders  ;  and  if  need  were,  he  could 
easily  summon  the  brave  Earl  of 
Lucan  and  his  horse,  who  had  been 
kept  inactive  to  this  moment,  and 
dared  not  6tir  till  the  word  was 
given. 

Here  a  tirade  might  very  appro- 
priately come  in  against  the  spite  of 
fortune  toward  the  Irish  cause,  and 
particularly  toward  the  aspirations 
of  the  single  minded  and  heroic 
Patrick  Sarsfield.  He  had  been  kept 
at  the  fight  of  the  Boyne  in  attend- 
ance on  the  king;  at  Aughrim  he 
sat  his  horse  on  one  side  of  Kilcome- 
dan  while  the  exciting  battle  game 
was  being  played  at  the  other,  and  in 
neither  case  had  he  an  opportunity  of 
charging,  or  ordering  to  charge,  or 
directing  a  movement,  or  striking  a 
blow.  A  complete  insight  into  the 
workings  of  his  troubled  and  ireful 
heart  on  these  days  would  not  be  de- 
sirable. 

ONE  SHOT  DECIDES  THE  VICTORY. 

The  general,  doomed  to  enjoy  but 
a  few  minutes  more  of  existence,  was 
radiant  with  confident  hope.  Pre- 
paring for  the  final  swoop,  he  cried, 
u  They  are  beaten ;  let  us  beat  them 
to  the  purpose !"  He  gave  some 
directions  to  an  artillery  officer,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  guard,  and 
was  about  to  give  the  command  to 
charge  when  his  head  was  blown  to 
pieces  by  a  cannon-ball ! 

Does  not  it  now  9eem  an  easy 
thing  for  the  next  in  command  then  to 
have  sent  at  once  to  Lord  Lucan,  in- 
form him  of  the  fatal  accident,  and 
summon  him  to  take  the  chief  com- 
mand? It  was  a  simple  matter  to 
charge  on  the  advancing  columns,  and 
through  superiority  in  number  and 
fresh  untired  forces  render  what 
they  had  effected  of  no  avail.  No. 
A  cloak  was  laid  over  the  body,  and  it 
was  conveyed  to  the  rere ;  part  of  the 
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guard  accompanied  it,  and  the  rest 
soon  followed. 

The  historians  do  not  agree  on  the 
final  resting-place  of  the  body  of  the 
gallant  bat  ill-advised  Frenchman, 
but  the  probability  is  that  it  was 
conveyed  to  Athenry  and  interred  in 
its  roofless  church ;  peace  to  his  mem- 
ory !♦ 

However  unaccountable  it  may 
seem,  Sarsfield  received  no  intelli- 
gence of  St.  Ruth's  death  till  it  was 
too  late  to  repair  the  mischance. 
Meanwhile  the  English  wh*  had 
crossed  at  Aughrim  found  time  to  as- 
sist their  struggling  friends  in  the 
centre,  and  the  musketeers  were  grad- 
ually driven  upward.  The  main 
body  of  Irish  infantry  on  right  of  the 
centre  were  as  much  discouraged  by 
the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stafford,  an  ener- 
getic chaplain,  as  the  guards  had  been 
by  that  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  right  wing  at  Urrachree,  after  in- 
cessant fighting,  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat before  the  increasing  numbers 
of  their  assailants  released  from  duty 
elsewhere,  and  the  English  and  Dan- 
ish cavalry  at  Urrachree  were  at  lei- 
sure to  relieve  the  Huguenot  infantry 
on  their  right  from  the  fierce  attacks 
of  the  Irish  infantry  to  whom  they 
had  been  opposed.  * 

It  was  now  past  sunset  and  the  rout 
of  King  James's  adherents  had  be- 

•  From  the  Green  Book  of  Mr.  O'Callachan,  we  ex- 
tract (abridged)  a  curious  traditional  passage  connect- 
ed with  the  death  of  St.  Ruth.  The  day  before  the 
battle,  a  neighboring  gentleman,  by  name  O'Kelly, 
presented  himself  before  him  demanding  payment  of 
sundry  sheep  driven  off  his  lands  by  the  soldiers. 
Toe  general  refused,  alleging  that  ho  should  not  grudge 
food  to  the  men  who  were  fighting  for  him  and  his 
country.  Kelly  persisting,  the  general  used  harsh 
language,  and  the  other,  turning  to  his  herdsman,  bade 
hfan  In  Irish  to  mark  St.  Ruth  and  bis  appearance. 
**  You  are  robbed,  master,"  said  the  herd,  44  but  any- 
now,  ask  for  the  skins.'*  These  were  needed  by  the 
soldiers  for  bed  furniture,  and  all  that  master  and 
herd  obtained  by  the  second  request  was  a  peremp- 
tory order  to  begone.  They  obeyed  and  sought  the 
ffrigiuti  general,  who  recommended  them  to  the  care 
of  a  certain  artillery  officer  named  Trench.  When  the 
passage  before  the  castle  was  made,  Trench  got  his 
piece  of  ordnance  fixed  in  an  advantageous  place  on  the 
edge  of  the  marsh  by  means  of  planking,  and  as  soon 
as  the  treacherous  herd  caught  sight  of  St  Ruth  he 
cried  out, 44  Take  aim  !  there  he  is,  the  man  dressed 
Kke  a  bandsman/'  One  wheel  of  the  carriage  being 
lower  than  was  requisite,  Trench  put  his  boot  under 
It,  and  everything  being  adjusted  aim  was  taken,  and 
O+Kelly  and  bis  herd  got  their  revenge,  and  the  fa- 
ror  of  the  ruling  powers. 


come  general,  the  last  to  retreat  being 
the  infantry  next  to  Urrachree,  who 
bad  done  such  good  service  against 
the  regiments  of  La  Melloniere,  Du 
Cambon,  and  Belcassel. 

AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

The  infantry  fled  to  the  protection 
of  the  large  red  bog  on  their  left,  and 
the  cavalry  made  an  orderly  retreAt 
south-west,  along  the  road  to  Lough- 
rea.  The  poor  infantry  were  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy  by  the  pursuing 
cavalry,  but  a  thick  mist  mercifully 
sent  saved  the  lives  of  many.  An 
ingenious  diversion  in  their  favor 
was  made  by  a  brave  and  thoughtful 
officer  of  the  old  race  of  O'Reilly,  who* 
getting  on  a  small  eminence,  sounded 
the  charge  for  battle,  and  stopped  for 
a  few  minutes  the  bloody  pursuit. 
One  skilled  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  battles  may  explain  why  the  Irish 
cavalry  did  not  combine  and  present 
a  strong  and  effective  obstacle  to 
the  English  horse,  while  the  poor 
fellows  on  foot  were  getting  away 
under  their  shelter.  The  present 
writer  being  a  mere  civilian  can  allege 
no  sufficient  reason.  Neither  does  be 
seek  to  excuse  the  party  to  whom  the 
garrison  in  the  old  castle  surrendered. 
Two  thousand  living  men  occupied 
the  premises  in  the  morning,  and  of 
these  (the  few  killed  excepted)  only 
the  commander,  Walter  Bourke,  eleven 
officers,  and  forty  soldiers,  were 
granted  their  lives.  To  account  for 
the  absence  of  mercy  on  the  English 
side  it  was  asserted  that  no  quarter 
was  among  the  instructions  given  to 
the  Irish  before  the  battle.  We  are 
not  in  condition  to  decide  whether  the 
fact  was  so  or  not. 

The  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sides  is  variously  estimated* 
Story  says  the  Irish  loss  was  7,000. 
Others  state  it  at  4,000.  Captain 
Parker,  on  the  English  side,  says  that 
there  were  slain  of  the  allied  troops, 
about  3,000.  This  is  a  problem  in  the 
solution  of  which  we  feel  no  interest*. 
We  are  gratified  by  the  heroism  dis. 
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played  on  both  sides,  and  our  gratifica- 
tion would  be  much  enhanced  by  find- 
ing it  recorded  that  when  resistance 
ceased,  quarter  was  generously  granted. 
With  few  exceptions  this  was  not  the 
case*  Ardent  partisan  as  the  chaplain 
was,  we  are  sure  that  his  better  feel- 
ings were  stirred  by  what  he  looked 
on  **  three  days  after  when  all  our  own 
and  some  of  theirs  were  interred." 

"  I  reckoned  in  some  small  enclosures  150* 
in  others  1*20,  &c.,  tying  most  of  them  by  the 
ditches  where  they  were  shot,  and  the  rest 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  their  camp  had 
been,  looked  like  a  great  flock  of  sheep,  shat- 
tered up  and  down  the  countrey  for  almost 
four  miles  round." 

Were  we  sure  of  keeping  our  tem- 
per we  would  here  commence  a  lay 
sermon  on  the  iniquity  of  those,  whe- 
ther emperors,  kings,  presidents,  or  evil 
councillors,  who  for  wretched  objects, 
in  which  vanity  or  covetousness  has 
chief  share,  arm  myriads  of  children 
of  the  great  human  family  against  each 
others'  lives,  and  feel  neither  pity  nor 
remorse  at  the  sight  of  poor  naked 
human  remains,  flung  broadcast  over 
heath,  and  moors,  and  hill-sides,  like 
grey  stone?,  or  the  scattered  sheep  of 
our  chaplain's  illustration. 

The  English  occupiers  of  the  ground 
after  the  battle  buried  only  their  own 
dead,  unless  where  the  presence  of  the 
other  bodies  interfered  with  their  con- 
venience, and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighborhood  had  quitted  their  homes 
-when  the  expectation  of  a  battle  be- 
came strong,  the  bodies  of  the  Irish 
soldiers  remained  above  ground  till 
nothing  but  the  bones  were  left.  We 
quote  an  affecting  incident  from  our 
chaplain  relative  to  this  sad  condition 
of  things : 

"Many  dogges  frequented  the  place  long 
afterward!*,  and  became  so  fierce  by  feeding 
upon  man's  flesh,  that  it  became  dangerous 
for  any  single  man  to  pass  that  way.  And 
•there  is  a  true  and  remarkable  story  of  a  grey- 
hound (wolfhound?)  belonging  to  an  Irish 
officer.  The  gentleman  was  killed  and  strip- 
ped in  the  battle,  whose  body  the  dog  re- 
mained by,  night  and  day ;  and  though  he  fed 
upon  other  corps  with  the  rest  of  the  dogs,  yet 
•he  would  not  allow  them  or  anything  else  to 
touch  that  of  hi  master.   When  all  the  corps 


were  consumed  all  the  dogs  departed,  but  this 

used  to  go  in  the  nigl^t  to  the  adjacent  village^ 
for  food,  and  presently  to  return  to  the  pl*c«? 
where  his  master's  bones  were  only  then  left. 
And  thus  he  continued  till  January  following, 
when  one  of  Col.  Faulk's  soldiers  being  quar- 
tered nigh  baud,  and  going  that  way  by 
chance,  the  dog,  fearing  he  came  to  disturb 
his  master's  bones,  flew  upon  the  soldier,  who 
being  surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  the  thing, 
unslung  his  piece  thereupon  his  back  and 
killed  the  poor  dog." 

Though  cur  drama  cannot  conclude 
till  the  articles  come  to  be  signed  at 
Limegick,  the  fight  we  have  ende  - 
vourcd  to  describe  with  full  justice  to 
both  parties,  may  be  considered  the 
catastrophe  or  denouement  of  the  piece, 
no  engagement  of  its  magnitude  or  so 
decisive  in  its  results  having  taken  place 
afterward. 

FROM  AUGUUIM  TO  LIMERICK 

Sarafield,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
and  some  infantry,  proceeded  to  Lim- 
erick after  the  defeat  of  Aughrim ; 
D'Usson  conducted  the  main  body  of 
the  infantry  to  Gaiway,  before  which 
city  De  Ginckel  arrived  on  the  20th 
of  the  month.  D'Usson  had  but  few 
of  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  good 
military  chief,  and  negotiations  were 
entered  on  next  day,  the  Irish  evacu- 
ating the  city,  and  the  English  general 
allowing  them  to  proceed  no  Limerick 
with  the  honors  of  war,  and  all  the 
conveniences  in  his  power  to  afford 
them. 

After  Baldearg  O'Donnel  had  much 
excited  the  expectations  of  the  country 
being  freed  through  bis  valor  and  wis- 
dom, he  is  found  at  this  time  a  mere  chief 
of  straggling  parties,  a  greater  terror 
to  the  natives  by  their  exactions  than 
to  the  common  enemy.  lie  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  English  gen- 
eral, and  like  some  modern  patriots 
was  rewarded  for  the  annoyance  he 
had  hitherto  given  the  English  Gov- 
ernment by  a  valuable  pension  for  lite. 

Such  was  not  the  system  acted  on 
by  our  brave  old  acquaintance,  Thigue 
O' Regan,  now  a  knight,  and  Governor 
of  Sligo.  Baldearg  having  deserted 
his  old-fashioned  and  loyal  associate, 
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Sfr  Thigue  found  himself  on  the  13th 
of  September  at  the 'bead  of  600  men 
and  provided  with  twelve  days'  food, 
the  town  and  part  of  the  citadel  in  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  5,000  fresh  men 
sent  against  him  by  Lord  Granard 
ready  to  smash  his  fortifications,  or 
starve  him  into  a  sense  of  his  condition. 
The  little  man  of  the  long  periwig,  red 
cloak,  and  plumed  hat,  had  a  head  as 
well  as  a  heart.  He  capitulated  and 
received  all  the  respect  due  to  loyalty 
and  courage.  He  and  his  garrison 
were  conducted  out  with  honor,  their 
twelve  days'  provisions  (their  own  re- 
sidue) given  them,  and  all  conveniences 
supplied  them  for  their  march  to  Lim- 
erick. To  honor  the  peppery  old 
knight,  the  same  terms  were  granted 
to  all  the  little  garrisons  in  that  country. 

Omitting  negotiations,  marches,  and 
petty  affairs,  important  only  to  those 
concerned,  we  come  to  De  Ginckel's 
camp  at  Cariganless  (as  our  chaplain 
spells  the  name)  in  his  progress  to 
Limerick.  On  August  25th,  the  army 
left  that  town* 

limerick's  last  defence. 

On  the  26th  of  August  the  besiegers 
of  Limerick  were  at  their  posts,  and 
on  the  30th  the  bombardment  com- 
menced. It  was  so  severe  and  spread 
such  devastation  within  Irish  town  that 
many  inhabitants  took  their  beds  and 
migrated  to  the  English  town  within 
the  anus  of  the  river,  and  Lords  Jus- 
tices and  delicate  ladies  and  sundry 
lovers  of  quiet  set  up  their  rest  two 
miles  inland  in  Clare.  On  the  10th 
of  September  forty  yards  of  the  defend- 
ing wall  of  English  town  were  reduced 
to  rubbish,  but  the  arm  of  the  river 
was  in  the  way,  and  no  assault  follow- 
ed. 

September  15th  a  bridge  of  boats  was 
laid  across  the  Shannon  toward  Anna- 
beg,  and  a  large  detachment  of  English 
horse  and  foot  crossed  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Shannon.  These  took  up  their 
station  beyond  Thomond-bridge,  the 
Irish  cavalry,  whose  place  that  was, 
being  obliged  to  remove  to  Sixmile- 
bridge.   The  layiug  of  the  bridge  and 


the  passage  of  the  detachment  were 
effected  through  the  gross  negligence 
or  treachery  of  Brigadier  Clifford,  who 
was  tried  by  a  court  martial  for  the 
offence*  He  acknowledged  the  negli- 
gence, but  stoutly  denied  the  treason. 
Colonel  Henry  Luttrell  *~proved  trai- 
tor  without  any  doubt,  and  was  kept 
close  prisoner  till  King  James's  will 
could  be  ascertained.  Before  that 
time  came  the  fortress  was  given  up 
and  Luttrell  set  at  liberty.  England 
rewarded  him  for  his  intentions ;  and 
his  name  has  since  been  a  word  of  ill- 
omen  in  the  mouths  of  the  Irish  peas- 
antry. 

22d.  De  Ginckel  attacked  the  Irish 
post  on  the  Clare  side  of  Thomond- 
bridge.  The  three  regiments  of  Kirke, 
Tiffin,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
overpowered  Colonel  Lacy  with  his 
700  men,  and  when  these  sought  shel- 
ter in  the  city,  they  found  themselves 
shut  out  by  the  town  major,  a  French- 
man, who  feared  that  the  foes  would 
enter  pell-mell  with  the  friends.  Lit- 
tle quarter  was  given,  and  only  130 
got  the  privilege  of  being  made  prison  • 
ers  of  war.  This  is  one  of  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  Irish  party  suffer- 
ed so  fatally  from  the  treachery  or  de- 
testable negligence  of  some  among 
themselves. 

The  Duke  of  Tyrconnel  died  at  the 
residence  of  D'Usson  during  the  siege. 

This  was  the  last  trial  of  arms  be- 
tween the  friends  of  William  and  James 
in  Ireland.  Next  day  a  truce  was 
agreed  on  and  preliminaries  of  peace 
commenced.  With  the  "  Conditions 
of  Limerick,"  a  dismal  household  word 
with  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  from  that 
hour  to  the  present,  we  shall  not  med- 
dle. They  do  not  come  within  our 
scope,  which  merely  embraces  the  stir- 
ring events  of  the  three  years'  cam- 
paign, our  design  being  to  present  these 
in  a  picturesque  and  interesting  light* 
and  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  impartiality- 
This  being  our  design,  we  have  seized 
on  everything  that  could  reflect  honor 
.  or  credit  on  the  chiefs  of  both  parties. 

*  nils  Is  the  same  Colonel  Luttrell  who  sold  thr 
pass  at  Aughrim,  as  before  mentioned.   Ed.  0.  W. 
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or  flw  comluet  of  the  common  soldiers. 
W<*  linvn  found  much  more  mnoor  and 
want  of  Immunity  dlMinguiahing  both 
parties,  (lie  mllltiiry  cliiofli  excepted, 
than  we  could  wish.     These  wo  nave 


softened  as  much  as  truth  would  per- 
mit. No  one  reading  our  sketches  but 
will,  as  we  hope,  think  better  of  the 
party  whose  principles  he  repudiates, 
than  he  did  before  the  perusal. 


OftMUXAU 


ASPERGKS  ME! 


BY  IU CHARD  STORKS  WILLIS. 


I 

Pko$tratk  at  thr  altar  kneeling. 
N\4  a  thought  ttr  tault  cooct&ling, 
ll**r  mc  err  with  kukh>«4  feeling;. 

Ah!  %hat  mus  I  conn*  contains. 

Yd  w;  a  all  ibb  £u^s  oppressor. 


u 

wtf  :>vxs^c  oC  wwL  aurora* 
I  vm.  «v  <uy»rflif  w  * 

W  hi*  i"  Jt^    »W  l*TJJt  in* — 
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V;  rr       ?jm\mz  last         raiu  nr 
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From  The  Month. 


ANCOR-VIAT— A  NEW  GIANT  CITY. 


If  any  would-be  discoverer  of  an- 
cient monuments  is  envious  of  the 
laurels  of  Mr.  Layard  and  other 
celebrities  of  the  same  class,  let  him 
at  once  set  out  by  the  overland  route, 
md  make  his  way  as  fast  as  he  can  to 
Ancor-Viat.  Few  people  have  yet 
heard  of  it,  but  if  what  is  said  of  it 
be  true,  it  must  be  simply  the  most 
stupendous  collection  of  magnificent 
monuments  in  the  world.  If  the 
traveller  in  Central  America,  who, 
fike  Mr.  Stephens,  quits  the  beaten 
tracks  and  plunges  into  the  depths  of 
rast  forests,  is  amazed  at  the  ruins  of 
Copan,  Palenque,Uxmal,and  Chichen, 
with  their  huge  truncated  pyramids, 
palaces,  corridors,  and  sculptured  bas- 
reliefs,  he  would,  it  seems,  be  still  more 
surprised  if  be  extended  his  researches 
to  die  Empire  of  Annam,  and,  advanc- 
ing toward  the  utmost  boundary  of  Cam- 
bodia, where  it  skirts  Thibet,  he  came, 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  to  the  gigan- 
tic temples  and  forests  of  marble  pil- 
lars which  mark  the  site  of  which  we 
speak.  It  was  thus  that  a  French 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
8iam  recently  visited  the  spot;  and 
the  account  he  has  given  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  Revue  de  Y  Architecture, 
and  is'in  great  part  reproduced  in  the 
Revue  Contemporaine  of  December, 
1866.  No  European  writer  before 
him  lias  ever  mentioned  it,  and  in  read- 
ing his  letters  we  must  make  allowances 
for  possible  exaggeration.  He  is  a  man- 
darin of  the  third  class,  and  has  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  general  in  command 
of  the  Siamese  army.  M.  Perrin  (for 
such  is  his  name)  proposes  revisiting 
Ancor-Viat  with  a  complete  photo- 
graphic apparatus ;  and  when  he  has 
done  this,  and  has  given  us  the  pleas-  4 
are  of  examining  his  photographs,  we 


shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  his 
veracity.  Meanwhile  the  editor  of 
the  Revue  Contemporaine  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  his  account  leaves  little  room  for 
doubting  its  truth. 

When  M.  Perrin  first  visited  Ancor- 
Viat,  he  saw  nothing  of  its  ancient 
splendor ;  for  in  u  Indian  China," 
as  in  Central  America,  monuments  of 
large  dimensions  and  great  beauty  are 
often  unknown  to  the  people  who  dwell 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  them. 
The  concourse  of  intelligent  and  weal- 
thy travellers  alone  teaches  ignorant 
natives  the  value  of  their  own  sur- 
roundings. On  his  second  journey 
M.  Perrin's  attention  was  directed  to 
the  ruins  by  a  curious  circumstance. 
The  King  of  Kokien  pays  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  King  of  Siara  in  kind, 
and  among  the  articles  saltpetre  fig- 
ures largely.  In  the  whole  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges — in  the  Birman 
Empire,  Siam,  Malacca,  and  Annam 
— the  people,  children  like,  have  a 
passion  for  fireworks,  and  consequent- 
ly consume  a  large  quantity  of  salt- 
petre. Now  the  excrement  of  bats 
and  night-birds  that  haunt  in  great 
abundance  the  cities  of  the  dead  fur- 
nishes, it  seems,  a  copious  supply  of' 
this  substance,  and  is,  in  fact,  as  fruit- 
ful in  the  production  of  squibs  and 
rockets  as  guano — the  dung  of  Peru- 
vian sea-birds — is  in  the  cultivation 
of  corn  and  rye.  It  is  collected  by 
malefactors  who  work  in  chains,  and  is 
dissolved  in  water  mixed  with  ashes. 
After  some  days  the  water  and  ashes, 
with  the  macerated  dung  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  ammonia,  is  passed 
through  tight  sieves,  and  exposed  in 
big  caldrons  to  the  action  of  huge  fires. 
The  entire  substance  then  evaporates 
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leaving  behind  ft  crystals  of  saltpetre. 
The  East  was  famous  of  old  for  the 
manufacture  of  nitre ;  and  we  have 
all  noticed  how  it  forms  spontaneous- 
ly on  the  walls  of  stables,  slaughter- 
houses, cellars,  and  the  like,  from  the 
decomposition  of  animal  matter,  and 
even  from  the  breath  and  sweat  of 
beasts. 

No  wonder  M.  Pen-in  was  struck  as 
a  foreigner  by  the  strange  spectacle  of 
oonvicts  collecting  bird-dung.  The 
birds  of  night  have  a  strong  affinity 
for  ruins,  and  crumbling  towers  and 
terraces  are — to  use  an  expression  of 
Virgil's— 

"Dirarum  nldls  domus  opportuna  volucrum." 

It  was  along  the  northern  part  of  the 
great  city  of  Ancor- Viat  that  M.  Pcr- 
rin  halted  frequently  to  watch  the  cul- 
prits of  Cambodia  plying  their  foul 
task.  During  six  days  of  elephant 
march  he  travelled  on  without  coming 
to  the  end  of  the  city.  Here  and  there 
he  penetrated  into  the  ruins  where  ex- 
plorers had  opened  a  passage.  No 
one,  he  says,  would  believe  him  if  he 
told  all  he  saw.  The  monuments,  the 
palaces,  the  temples,  the  pillars,  stairs, 
and  blocks  of  marble  pass  description. 
The  circle  of  the  ruins  was  computed 
by  the  people  of  the  country  at  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  in  diameter.  Now 
considering  that  London,  with  its 
three  millions  of  inhabitants,  meas- 
ures about  eleven  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  that  Ancor- Viat  by  this  cal- 
culation covered  about  three  times  as 
much  ground,  there  must  have  been  a 
pretty  large  concourse  of  human  beings 
under  the  shadow  of  its  colossal  halls. 
It  may  have  been  the  capital  of  an 
empire ;  it  may  have  been  an  empire 
in  itself.  .  There,  doubtless,  as  in  the 
ancient  cities  of  Mexico,  the  rich  and 
the  great  dwelt  in  spacious  edifices, 
with  gardens  and  groves  enclosed, 
while  the  poorer  sort  herded  together 
in  huts  like  those  of  the  rudest  tribes 
of  Indians.  There  were  no  parliaments 
and  philanthropic  societies  then  to  look 
after  the  dwellings  of  the  poor ;  but 
as  space  was  no  object  in  those  days. 


they  made  up  for  straitened  accom- 
modation at  home  by  plenty  of  spare 
room  for  building  within  the  walla, 
Subaltern  officers  in  the  British  army 
in  Ceylon,  who  have  surveyed  that 
island  of  late  years,  report  cities  of 
enormous  size,  and  covered  in  with 
jungle, as  inviting  excavation.  Anara- 
japnpoorra,  they  tell  us,  must  have  been 
larger  than  London,  and  Polonarooa 
(be  indulgent  to  the  spelling,  ye  stu- 
dents of  Cingalee  !)  contains  statues 
of  Anak  height.  The  recumbent  Bud- 
dha in  the  last  of  these  twa  cities  is 
24  feet  in  length,  and  the  Buddhist 
temples,  built  of  a  kind  of  granite,  are 
huge  in  proportion.  What  bullock- 
power  and  elephant-power  it  must 
have  required  to  move  blocks  of  stone 
so  unwieldy  in  an  age  when  machin- 
ery and  engineering  were  unknown! 
What  thews  must  these  Titans  have 
had,  before  the  time  of  eastern  effemi- 
nacy, to  build  their  towers  of  unce- 
mented  ashlars  piled  up  like  '*  Pelion 
upon  Ossa"l  M.  Perrin  assures  us 
that  he  saw  jn  Ancor- Viat  temples  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  over- 
run with  weeds  and  shrubs,  which  meas- 
ured a  league  in  circuit.  Pillars  rose 
around  him  on  every  side,  tall  as  cedars, 
and  all  in  marble.  The  stairs,  though 
partly  buried  under  the  soil,  still  mount- 
ed much  higher  than  the  noble  flights 
one  sees  at  Versailles  or  on  the  Piacaa 
di  Spagna  at  Rome.  The  buildings 
in  some  places  were  as  solid  as  if  they 
had  been  raised  yesterday.  Accord- 
ing to  local  tradition,  they  are  four 
or  five  thousand  years  old;  and  yet, 
but  for  lightning  and  the  overgrowth 
of  luxuriant  vegetation,  they  would 
even  at  this  day  be  perfect  and  intact* 
"  Oh  I  that  I  had  brought  a  photograph- 
ic apparatus  with  me  I"  exclaims  this 
traveller.  u  I  assure  you,  whether 
you  believe  it  or  no,  that  tho  moat 
famous  monuments  ancient  or  modern 
which  we  can  boast  of  are  mere  sheds 
compared  with  what  I  have  seen :  our 
palaces,  our  basilicas  the  Vatican, 
Colosseum,  and  the  like,  are  just  dog- 
kennels  to  it,  and  nothing  more  T 
If  we  had  never  beard  of  the  Indian 
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dries  of  Central  America  which  the 
tribes  are  supposed  to  hare  deserted 
six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago,  when 
warned  by  their  priests  of  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards,  we  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  reject  M.  Perrins  account  as 
no  less  fabulous  than  the  travels  of 
Baron  Munchausen.  But  when  we 
follow  the  steps  of  Captain  Del  Rio 
and  Captain  Du  Paix,  and  still  more 
those  of  Mr.  Stephens  in  Chiapas  and 
Yucatan  ;  when  we  see  them  working 
their  way  through  dense  forests  in 
Honduras  with  fire  and  axe,  and  arriv- 
ing at  a  wall  six  hundred  feet  long  and 
from  sixty  to  ninety  in  height,  forming 
one  side  of  an  oblong  enclosure  called 
the  Temple,  while  the  other  three  sides 
are  formed  by  a  succession  of  pyramids 
and  terraced  walls  that  measure  from 
thirty  to  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
height,  we  are  not  easily  repelled  by 
any  report  of  ancient  cities  merely  be- 
"aase  the  measurements  in  it  run  very 
high.  There  was  a  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  when  half  barbarous 
races,  who  knew  not  the  use  of  iron, 
delighted  in  constructing  lasting  monu- 
ments, and  made  up  for  beauty  of  detail 
by  huge  proportions,  and  for  writing 
and  hieroglyphics  by  picture-painting. 
M.  Perrln  may  be  guilty  of  great  exag- 
geration, but  we  ought  not  to  charge 
bim  with  it  too  hastily.  Modern  re- 
search has  more  than  verified  all  that 
the  Spaniards  vaguely  reported  of  the 
cities  of  the  West,  where  immense  ar- 
tificial mounds  are  crowned  with  stately 
palaces,  and  the  dauntless  industry  of 
former  races  is  proved  by  the  provision 
they  made  for  water-supply  in  a  dry 
and  thirsty  land — by  the  vast  reser- 
Toirs  for  water  which  have  been  ex- 
cavated, and  are  found  to  be  paved  and 
lined  with  stone — by  the  pits  around 
the  ponds  intended  to  furnish  supplies 
of  water  when  the  upper  basin  was 
empty  in  the  height  of  summer — by 
the  wells  hidden  deep  in  the  rock,  and 
reached  by  the  patient  water-carriers  by 
pathways  cut  in  the  mountain  to  a  depth 
of  450  feet,  and  conducting  them  to  that 
depth  by  windings  1400  feet  in  length 
— by  the  long  ladders,  made  of  rough 


rounds  of  wood  and  bound  together 
with  osiers,  up  which  the  Indians  car- 
ried, and  6till  carry,  on  their  backs 
from  these  deep  sources  the  water  re- 
quisite  for  the  consumption  of  7,000 
persons  or  more,  according  ta  the  size 
of  the  villages,  during  four  months  of 
the  year — and  by  the  subterranean 
chambers,  which  the  Indians  of  old 
probably  used  as  granaries  for  maize, 
and  which  were  made,  like  the  inge- 
nious cisterns  just  spoken  of,  by  slaves 
obedient  to  more  intelligent  masters. 
These  and  similar  discoveries  in  Amer- 
ica add  a  color  of  probability  to  the 
description  M.  Perrin  has  given  of 
Ancor-Viat  in  Asia.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  rather  he  had  not  for- 
gotten his  photographic  machine. 

"  I  was  anxious,"  he  says, u  to  ascend 
to  a  temple  that  seemed  tolerably  per- 
fect. There  were  eleven  staircases,  of 
I  know  not  how  many  stairs  each,  to 
reach  the  first  five  only  of  peristyles  !  I 
began  climbing  at  half- past  six  in  the 
morning,  and  at  half-past  seven  I  had 
barely  been  able  to  examine  two  or 
three  of  the  lower  apartments.  I  was 
obliged  to  shorten  my  stay,  fearing 
that  I  should  have  to  descend  the  stairs 
while  the  sun  was  hot.  All  the  walls 
are  sculptured  and  ornamented.  The 
first  effect  the  ruins  produced  on  me 
was  that  of  stupefaction.  Yet  I  am 
not  a  man  to  cry  out  with  astonish- 
ment at  trifles.  The  following  day  I 
went  up  by  a  winding  staircase  to  the 
top  of  an  immense  tower  situated  on  a 
height,  from  whence  I  enjoyed  a  good 
view  of  the  surrounding  remains.  In 
hollows  and  parts  where  one  cannot 
penetrate  there  are  palaces  of  colossal 
height  and  grandeur.  I  had  an  excel- 
lent opera-glass,  and  could  observe  the 
details.  An  untold  store  of  architec- 
tural treasures  was  before  me,  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Cambodia, 
which  is  ten  or  twelve  leagues  off  I 
Just  think  what  Paris  would  be  in 
ruins.  Heaps  of  stones  and  ashlars 
scattered  over  a  surface  no  more  than 
two  or  three  leagues  in  diameter.  Here 
there  is  on  the  ground,  and  under  the 
ground,  marble,  already  hewn,  enough 
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TVtf  k  indeed  a  dm  ;  aai  one 
*****  to  |  if  and  take  breath  before 
Islwiag  M~  Perns  amy  further  ap  has 
wiadaag  main.  Can  we  attack  anj 
r  n  aa  lo  one  who  k  to  lavish  to  the 
aae  of*  word*  and  figures  t  He  hat 
evidently  a  snprtsnc  disregard  for  aice 
(SmimtUun*,  mod  ordinary  measures  of 
tisne  and  place.  Marble  enough  ia 
Aaeor-Vtat  to  boiVd  all  the  cities  in 
tke  world?  C'ett  a*  ptm  fart,  M. 
1'trrin.  Bat  let  a*  bear  hm  to  the 
end.  We  eaa  believe  a  food  deal 
about  dti<**  excavated  or  still  under- 
ground, for  we  have  seen  several  sock 
wrtb  oar  own  eye*  ;  bat  credulity  itself 
has  id  Units*  "I  saw,"  M.  Perrin 
euntinu**,  *  the  leg  of  a  statue  the 
great  toe  of  which  measured  eleven 
time*  my  fowling-piece  in  length.  It 
m  in  marble,  like  the  rest  of  the  figure : 
there  is  no  other  stone  here  used  for 
building,  except  colored  stoned,  which 
are  employed  as  borders  or  for  the 
eyes  of  statues*  There  are  pedestals 
with  flights  of  steps,  of  which  the 
crowning  images  have  disappeared,  as 
high  and  as  large  as  St.  Germain 
rAtJxcrrois.  Fancy  octagonal  pyra- 
mids cut  short  at  half  their  proper 
height — all  in  marble,  recollect  Who 
the  devil  raised  all  this?  If  it  was 
some  famous  dynasty,  it  cannot  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  oblivion  into 
which  it  has  fallen,  in  spite  of  its 
sumptuous  monuments.  What  are 
the  ruins  of  Palenque,  or  even  of 
Thebes  with  its  hundred  gates,  or  of 
Babylon,  compared  with  this  unknown 
city  without  history  and  without 
name  7* 

Now,  setting  aside  Thebes  and  Bab- 
ylon, it  may  be  well  to  compare  what 
we  really  know  of  Palenque  with 
the  generals  singular  account  of  An- 
cor- Via!.  It  is  more  than  a  hundred 
years  since  the  Spaniards  first  heard 
of  it  from  the  Indians,  and  the  reports 
of  its  extent  differ  as  widely  now  as 
they  did  then.  The  natives  say  the 
ruins  cover  an  area  of  sixty  miles; 
Du  Patx  and  Del  Rio  seven  leagues; 


aw*  Walaedk  akaat  One  anlea.  Bat 
thangh  tiaidkis  are  ant  agreed  as  to 

as  to  the  resaasaa  thessaerrea.  All 
aslant  that  tker  are  *  aaanae,  extraor- 
dasary,  and  ■  ■■■■fitly  keaatifuL" 
Tke  largest  ksnkfistr  is  on  a  mound 
forty  feet  saga,  raised  by  tke  hands  of 
saan.  crigiaalrv  foeed  with  stone,  aai 
sneasaria-  310  feet  by  *60  at  the  base. 
It  ts  riehhr  adorned  with  paintings  in 
the  style  proper  to  tke  ancient  tabes  of 
Mexico;  the  corridors  are  suinptuoos, 
the  flights  of  steps  broad,  and  tke  fig- 
ures of  giant  proportions,  nncouth,  and 
expressive  of  suffering.  The  tallest 
statue,  however,  that  has  been  discov- 
ered is  only  ten  feet  six  inches  high, 
by  which  it  appears  that  tke  stone  fig- 
ures of  Mexican  Indians  were  dwarf- 
ish compared  with  the  huge  heroes  and 
idols  of  the  East.  M.  Perrin  had 
been  questioned  about  the  existence  of 
religions  monuments  in  the  eastern 
peninsula  of  India,  and  the  answers 
which  be  returned  are  as  follows: 
u  Sacred  stones  are  found  here.  Some 
of  them  are  simply  rocks  which  at 
some  period  or  other  were  sufficiently 
soft  to  receive  very  clearly  the  impres- 
sions of  the  feet  of  men  and  animals. 
Of  this  sort  the  one  most  highly  vener- 
ated is  that  of  the  Buddhist  monastery 
at  Phrabat.  An  immense  number  of 
pilgrims  visit  it  annually.  Others  are 
enormous  monoliths  raised  on  socles 
roughly  quarried.  If  there  ever  were 
any  inscriptions,  they  have  been  ef- 
faced. I  have  also  seen  here  gate- 
ways or  arches  of  triumph  built  of 
huge  stones  laid  one  upon  another. 
What  giants  or  what  machines  moved 
these  immense  blocks?  They  stand 
alone.  Not  a  vestige  of  any  building 
is  near  them.  Sometimes  there  are 
not  even  any  quarries  to  be  found  with- 
in a  great  distance.  I  saw  two  such 
monuments  as  those  I  now  speak  of 
among  the  Stiengs,  when  I  conducted 
a  military  expedition  against  them. 
They  stood  in  the  midst  of  marshy  and 
almost  impassable  forests,  and  had  cer- 
tainly never  before  been  seen  by  any 
European.    Some  of  the  people  of 
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Laos  bad  spoken  to  me  of  these  re- 
mains, bat  I  very  nearly  missed  seeing 
them.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
getting  to  them  were  so  great  that  at 
first  I  did  not  think  they  would  be 
worth  the  trouble.  But  they  amply 
repaid  me.  I  examined  tbem  most 
carefully  with  a  powerful  glass.  They 
did  not  appear  to  bear  any  inscriptions. 
Even  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
tropics  had  been  unable  to  disjoint 
them.  What  roots  could  rend  asunder 
these  stones  laid  one  upon  the  other 
without  cement,  and  raise  so  heavy  a 
weight?  The  side-supports  were,  I 
believe,  as  high  as  the  top-stone  laid 
across  was  long.  The  soil  is  evidently 
raised  by  the  vigorous  growth  that 
marks  the  vegetation  of  these  forests. 
These  remains  must  rest  on  monolith 
socles  or  on  the  rock,  or  on  gigantic 
foundations  ;  for  the  ground  on  the  sur- 
face is  so  soft  and  wet  that  you  may 
easily  thrust  a  cane  into  it  up  to  the 
handle," 

When  M.  Perrin  inquired  of  the  na- 
ti?ea  who  reared  these  monnments, 
they  replied  the  Gai ;  and  by  the  Gai 
they  meant  some  barbarous  white  men, 
who  came  from  the  land  of  perpetual 
mow,  who  were  as  tall  as  three  Siam- 
ese, and  whose  fingers  and  toes,  though 
articulated,  were  not  separate  from 
one  another.  They  rode  on  horses 
double  the  size  of  those  now  seen,  nut 
bones  of  which  are  often  found  in  the 
earth.  Impious  men  were  these  Gai ; 
they  hunted  elephants,  and  feasted  on' 
their  flesh ;  they  offered  sacrifices  of 
blood  to  their  gods.  Chinese  mer- 
chants informed  the  general  that 
monuments  of  the  same  huge  descrip- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  the  north  and 
west  of  China,  and  that  the  people 


there  call  them  "  giants'  stones."  The 
traveller  in  Central  America  is,  we 
know,  sometimes  amazed  to  find  mon- 
strous blocks  evidently  hewn  by  the 
hands  of  men,  yet  hundreds  of  leagues 
distant  from  any  calcareous  strata. 
Men  in  the  neighborhood  who  are 
learned  in  other  matters  are  quite  at 
fault  when  their  opinion  respecting 
them  is  asked.  Some  will  tell  you 
that  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  changed 
from  what  it  was  before  the  conquest, 
and  others  that  the  Incas  had  means  of 
transport  unknown  to  us.  Probably 
there  are  quarries  of  granite  under  the 
surface  of  the  savannas ;  but  how  the 
Indians  could  extract  the  stone  with- 
out gunpowder  or  machinery  is  a  prob- 
lem we  are  unable  to  solve. 

Important  discoveries  are  not  always 
due  to  scientific  and  discerning  men. 
The  earliest  accounts  of  anything  new 
and  surprising  are  likely  to  be  over- 
drawn ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  valu- 
able from  this  circumstance.  Their 
very  exaggeration  may  stimulate  in- 
quiry, and  thus  be  an  advantage  rather 
than  otherwise  in  the  outset.  It  was  a 
poor  Tungusian  fisherman  who  discov- 
ered the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
mammoth  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lena,  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  and 
his  sale  of  the  creature's  tusks  for 
fifty  rubles  led  to  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  monster's  structure  and 
habits,  as  well  as  to  a  great  extension 
of  the  trade  in  ivory  derived  from 
mammoths'  tusks.  General  Perrin's 
testimony  appears  to  us  well  worthy 
of  attention,  in  spite  of  its  being  highly 
colored  here  and  there.  It  may,  on 
the  whole,  fall  far  short  of  the  reality, 
and  may  lead  to  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions of  importance  in  oriental  history 
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ON  THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Dig  deep:  the  tree  will  surely  grow, 
And  spread  its  branches  far  and  wide ; 

No  tree  had  e'er  such  fruit  to  show, 
Nor  with  its  shade  so  much  to  hide. 
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The  Cathedral  Library  at  Cologne. — In 
the  year  1794,  when  the  French  revolu- 
tionary army  advanced  to  the  Rhine,  the 
valuable  library -attached  to  the  Cologne 
Cathedral  was  conveyed  for  safety  to 
Darmstadt.  Among  its  treasures  arc 
one  hundred  and  ninety  volumes,  chiefly 
in  manuscript.  A  careful  catalogue  of 
them  was  made  so  far  back  as  1752,  by 
Ilarzhcim,  a  learned  Jesuit,  under  the 
title  of  44  An  Historical  and  Critical  Cat- 
alogue of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Library 
of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Cologne." 
This  valuable  collection  dates  as  far  back 
as  Charlemagne.  It  was  commenced  by 
Ilildebold,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
archchanccllor  of  that  monarch,  in  the 
year  783.  It  was  considerably  increased 
by  gifts  from  Pope  Leo  the  Third  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  in  804.  The  Arch- 
bishops Heribertus,  Evergerus,  Hanno, 
and  their  successors,  continued  the  collec- 
tion by  the  purchase  of  rare  manuscripts 
and  copies  of  ancient  parchments.  In  the 
year  loG8,  Hittorp,  in  the  preface  of  his 
work  44  On  Divine  Offices,"  dedicated  to 
Archbishop  Salentin,  alludes  more  than 
once  to  this  rare  collection.  Wo  might 
quote  many  other  authorities  to  authen- 
ticate the  manuscripts.  Jacob  Pamelius, 
in  a  work  published  at  Cologne  in  1577, 
entitled  44  The  Liturgy  of  the  Latin 
Church"  (who  is  quoted  by  Ilarzhcim 
in  his  book  44  The  old  Codexes  of  Co- 
logne"), distinctly  gives  their  date  and 
origin.  The  collection  consists  of  eight 
parts,  namely:  1.  Bibles;  2.  The  Fa- 
thers ;  8.  Ecclesiastical  Law ;  4.  Writers 
on  Sacrifices,  Sacraments,  Offices  of  the 
Church,  and  Liturgies ;  5.  Histories ;  C. 
Ascetics;  7.  Scholastics;  8.  Philosoph- 
ical, Rhetorical,  and  Grammatical  writ- 
ers. Some  of  these  manuscripts  are 
richly  illuminated,  and  some  set  with 
precious  stones.  The  first  codex  dates 
from  the  ninth  century,  if  not  earlier, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  capital  letters, 
which  are  in  gold.  The  seventh  codex 
contains  the  Gallic,  Roman,  Hebrew,  and 
Greek  Psalmody,  as  edited  by  St  Jerome 
— 4ta  most  rare  and  valuable  codex." 
The  twelfth  codex,  in  elegant  folio, 
adorned  with  many  illuminations  and  an- 


notations of  the  eighth  century,  comprises 
the  four  Gospels.  Codex  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. As  frontispiece,  there  is  a  portrait 
of  Archbishop  Evergerus  in  his  episcopal 
robes.  It  is  richly  illuminated  and  set 
with  jewels.  The  above  quotations, 
which  we  have  translated  from  the 
Latin,  in  which  language  the  catalogue 
is  written,  will  suffice  to  give  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  bibliophiles  some  idea  of 
a  treasure  which  will  shortly  be  restored 
to  the  shelves  of  the  library  attached  to 
the  Cologne  Cathedral.  We  may  men- 
tion another  restoration  which  is  on  the 
eve  of  accomplishment.  The  celebrated 
collection  of  pictures,  known  as  the  Dus- 
seldorf  collection,  will  shortly  be  returned 
to  Prussia,  negotiations  having  already 
commenced  for  that  purpose.  The  col- 
lection, which  comprises  some  of  tho 
finest  .specimens  of  the  German  and 
Dutch  schools,  is  at  present  at  Munich. — 
All  the  Year  Hound. 

On  the  Movements  of  tne  Heart. — In  a 
recent  memoir  Dr.  Sibson  describes  his 
experiments  on  the  movements  of  tho 
heart,  which  were  made  on  the  ass  un- 
der the  influence  of  wourali,  and  on 
doge  subjected  to  chloroform.  He  found 
that  the  contraction  of  tho  ventricles 
takes  place  in  every  direction  toward 
a  region  of  rest,  which  in  the  right 
ventricle  corresponds  with  the  anterior 
papillary  muscle  in  the  left  ventricle, 
with  a  situation  about  midway  between 
apex  and  base.  Simultaneously  with  the 
universal  contraction  of  the  ventricles 
there  is  universal  distention  of  both  auri- 
cles, the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  aortas. 
Tho  total  amount  of  blood  contained  in 
the  heart  and  great  vessels  is  the  same 
during  both  systole  and  diastole.  Dur- 
ing the  ventricular  contraction,  however, 
the  distribution  of  the  blood,  lessened  to- 
ward the  region  of  tho  apex,  balances 
itself  by  being  increased  in  that  of  the 
base,  since  the  auricles  and  great  vessels 
are  enlarged,  not  only  toward  the  ven- 
tricles, but  also  outward  and  upward. 
During  ventricular  dilatation  the  reverse 
takes  place. 
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The  Physics  of  a  Meteorite. — In  a  re- 
cent note  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  gives  a  very 
graphic  account  of  the  fall  of  an  aerolite. 
The  tire-ball  was  seen  by  two  peasants, 
who  have  given  the  following  written 
statement  of  their  observations ;  and 
since  the  facts  described  by  these  igno- 
rant men  correspond  exactly  with  the 
(acts  theoretically  believed  to  present 
themselves,  we  think  the  description  of 
the  highest  interest.    It  is  headed,  The 
Statement  of  Eye-witnesses,  and  runs  as 
follows:  44 1,  John  Johnson,  of  the  parish 
of  Clonoulty,  near  Cashel,  Tipperary,  was 
walking  across  my  potato-garden  at  the 
back  of  my  house,  in  company  with 
Michael  Falvy  and  William  Furlong,  on 
August  12,  1865,  at  7  p.m.,  when  I  heard 
a  clap,  like  the  shot  out  of  a  cannon,  very 
quick  and  not  like  thunder;  this  was 
followed  by  a  buzzing  noise,  which  con- 
tinued for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  it  came  over  our  heads,  and,  look- 
ing up,  we  saw  an  object  falling  down  in 
&  slanting  direction;  wc  were  frightened 
at  the  speed,  which  was  so  great  that  we 
could  scarcely  notice  it ;  but  after  it  fell 
wc  proceeded  to  look  for  it,  and  found  it 
at  a  distance  of  forty  yards,  half  buried 
in  the  ground,  where  it  had  struck  the 
top  of  a  potato-drill.    AVe  were  some 
time  looking  for  it  (a  longer  time  than 
that  during  which  we  heard  the  noise). 
On  taking  up  the  stone  we  found  it  warm 
(milk  warm),  but  not  enough  to  be  incon- 
venient.   The  next  day  it  was  given  up 
to  Lord  Hawardcn." — Popular  Science 

Tlit  Earth  and  Moon  in  Collision. — 
Mr.  James  Croll,  who  some  time  since 
asserted  that,  owing  to  peculiar  solar  and 
lunar  action,  the  above  extraordinary  con- 
dition will  eventually  take  place,  has  ju-;t 
published  a  paper  reasserting  the  truth 
of  his  proposition.  The  theory  was  op- 
posed by  the  astronomer  royal  and  Pro- 
fessor William  Thomson,  who  showed 
that,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  tid;il 
wave,  the  moon  is  drawn  not  exactly 
tin  the  direction  of  the  earth's  centre  of 
gravity,  but  a  little  to  the  east  of  that 
centre,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
is  made  to  recede  from  the  earth. 
Her  orbit  is  enlarged  and  her  angular 
motion  diminished.  This  argument  does 
not,  in  Mr.  CroU's  opinion,  affect  his 
?iew.  The  condition-;  doscribed  by  Pro- 
fessor Thomson   and    the  astronomer 


royal  do  not  in  the  least  degree  prevont 
the  consumption  of  the  vie  viva  of  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  common  centre 
of  gravity,  although  to  a  certain  extent, 
at  least,  it  must  prevent  this  consumption 
from  diminishing  the  moon's  distance, 
and  increasing  her  angular  motion.  But 
as  this  consumption  of  vis  viva  will  go 
on  through  indefinite  ages,  if  the  present 
order  of  things  remains  unchanged,  the 
earth  and  the  moon  must  therefore  ulti- 
mately come  together. — Ibid. 

Sanskrit  Library. — Prof.  Goldstiicker 
lately  communicated  to  a  scientific  meet- 
ing at  London  the  intelligence  hcthad 
received  from  Lahore  of  the  existence  in 
that  city  of  a  most  extensive  Sanskrit 
Library  in  the  possession  of  Pandit  Rad- 
ha  Rishen.  From  an  examination  of  the 
catalogue  that  had  been  sent  to  him,  he 
was  able  to  state  that  that  library  con- 
tained a  great  many  rare  and  valuable 
works,  some  of  which  had  hitherto  be^n 
supposed  to  be  lost.  He  had  also  been 
promised  catalogues  of  similar  collections 
of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  other  parts  of  India, 
of  the  contents  of  which  he  would  keep 
the  Society  informed  as  they  came  to 
hand.  The  paper  read  was  by  Prof.  Max 
Mullcr,  44  On  the  Hymns  of  the  Gaupay- 
anas,  and  the  Legend  of  King  Asamati." 
After  some  remarks  on  the  proper  use 
to  be  made  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  general, 
and  on  the  principles  of  criticism  by 
which  the  writer  was  guided  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Sayanas  Commentary  on  the 
Rig-veda,  ho  proceeded  to  show  by  an 
example  the  characters  of  the  three 
classes  of  MSS.  he  had  made  use  of,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  growth  of  le- 
gends was  favored  by  the  traditional  in- 
terpretation of  the  Vcdic  Hymns.  Ho 
had  selected  for  this  purpose  the  four 
hymns  of  the  Gaupayanas  (Mandala  x., 
57— GO),  and  the  Legend  of  King  Asa- 
mati quoted  by  Sayana  in  explanation  of 
them;  and  then  related  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  forms  in  which  it 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  from  the 
simple  account  given  in  the  Tandya  Brah- 
mana  and  Katyayana's  Sarvanukrama, 
to  the  more  expanded  one  in  the  Satya- 
yanaka  Brahmana,  the  Brehaddevata  and 
the  Niti.nanjari.  He  then  give  a  double 
translation  of  the  hymns  in  question  — 
one  in  strict  conformity  to  Sayana' s  in- 
terpretation, and  another  in  accorda  ce 
with  his  own  principle-*  of  translation  — 
the  latter  as  a  specimen  of  what  he  intends 
to  give  in  his  further  nbg  translation  of 
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the  whole  of  the  Rig- veda.    The  writer  which  govern  the  life  of  man,  and  the  dear 

concluded  with  a  resumf  of  the  different  conception  of  a  soul  as  separate  from  the 

points  of  interest  which  these  hymns,  body — of  a  soul  after  death  going  to 

though  by  no  means  fair  specimens  of  Yama  Varvasvata,  the  ruler  of  the  de- 

the  best  religious  poetry  of  the  Bran-  parted,  or  hovering  about  heaven  or 

mans,  present ;  the  healing  powers  of  the  earth  ready  to  be  called  back  to  a  new 

hands,  the  constant  dwelling  on  divinities  life. — Ibid 
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A     COS  VERS  ATIOS     ON     Un'IOX    A  MONO 

Christians  ;  The  Gospel  door  of  Mer- 
cy; What  shall  I  do  to  become  a 
Christian?  The  Church  and  Child- 
ren ;  A  Voice  in  the  Night,  or  Lessons 
op  TnE  Sick  Room  ;  The  Gospel 
Church;  Who  is  Jesus  Christ? 
Tracts  Nos.  13-19 ;  Catholic  Publica- 
tion Society,  145  Nassau  st.  New- York. 

The  number  of  Tracts  issued  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Catholic  Publication  So- 
ciety through  direct  sales  and  the  aid  of 
auxiliary  societies  is  so  great  that  its 
noble  and  zealous  project  must,  by  this 
time,  have  become  a  subject  of  interest 
to  every  Catholic  in  the  country.  It  is 
hardly  one  year  since  the  first  steps  were 
taken  to  establish  it,  and  already  over 
half  a  million  Tracts  have  been  distrib- 
uted through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  This  distribution  goes  on  in- 
creasing; that  made  in  the  month  of 
February  alone  amounted  to  seventy -fit e 
thousand.  Large  orders  are  constantly 
coming  in  for  the  books  and  tracts  issued 
by  the  Society  from  the  Rt  Rev.  Bishops, 
the  Rev.  Clergy,  and  zealous  laymen  of 
every  condition  of  life. 

Encouraged  by  these  marks  of  uni- 
rersal  approbation,  and  accredited  with 
the  high  sanction  of  our  late  Plenary 
Council,  the  Society  will  enter  upon  its 
work  this  spring,  upon  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  increasing  demands  made 
upon  it  for  its  publications  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  enterprise.  A  Publication 
House  will  bo  obtained,  supplied  with  its 
own  types  and  presses  and  bindery, 
which  will  enable  it  to  conduct  its  opera- 
tions with  greater  rapidity,  and  furnish  its 
publications  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Not  a  few  have  expressed  themselves 
surprised  at  its  present  unparalleled  suc- 


cess, and  are  anxious  to  know  by  what 
means  so  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  so  short  a  time. 

For  the  information  of  the  readers  of 
the  Catholic  World,  who,  we  are  sure, 
are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  it 
may  be  stated  that  a  good  fund  was  con- 
tributed by  a  number  of  wealthy  gentle- 
men, principally  in  New  York,  that  ena- 
bled it  to  begin  its  work,  and  which  has 
been  increased  by  the  proceeds  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  diocese  of  Boston,  Al- 
bany, and  New- York,  the  aid  of  auxiliary 
societies,  and  the  sales  of  tracts  and 
books. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  within  even  the 
last  five  years,  our  holy  religion  has  made 
great  advances  in  the  spiritual  care  of  its 
own  children,  in  the  multiplication  of 
churches,  the  foundation  of  seminaries 
for  the  priesthood,  the  greater  interest 
shown  in  the  working  of  Sunday  schools 
and  religious  associations  of  both  sexes, 
as  well  as  in  the  numerous  conversions 
that  have  been  made  from  the  different 
denominations  of  Protestants,  and  in  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Church  manifested  by  the  peo- 
ple of  O'jr  country,  of  whom  so  many 
have  hitherto  been  either  indifferent  to, 
or  ignorant  of  it. 

The  Catholic  Publication  Society  being 
by  its  very  character  a  ready  arm  for  the 
diffusion  of  Catholic  truth,  must  there- 
fore commend  itself  to  the  warmest  sym- 
pathies and  generous  co-operation  of  every 
Catholic  who  rejoices  to  see  his  holy  faith 
spreading  abroad  and  winning  a  multi- 
tude of  souls  to  a  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth  and  the  practice  of  Christian  vir- 
tus. In  fact,  the  Society  owes  its  ex- 
istence  to  the  ardently  cherished  wish  ol 
a  large  class  for  such  an  organization, 
which  found  an  almost  simultaneous  ex 
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.  pression.  Letters  of  encouragement  and 
inquiry  are  being  constantly  received 
from  the  venerable  bishops  and  clergy, 
heads  of  literary  and  benevolent  associa- 
tion?, superintendents  of  Sunday-schools, 
and  from  different  individuals  in  the 
humblest  walks  of  life.  The  news  of 
the  enterprise  has  oven  penetrated  to 
•ome  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world ;  as  is  shown  by  a  letter  of  sym- 
pathy containing  an  offer  of  inter-com- 
munion sent  to  the  Society  by  a  zealous 
priest  in  Bombay,  India,  who  had  started 
t  Publication  Society  in  that  far-off  city. 

It  may  not  be  judged  out  of  place  to 
repeat  here  the  article  of  the  constitution 
referring  to  the  conditions  of  membership. 
It  will  show  any  of  our  readers  who  de- 
sire to  become  copartners  in  this  great 
work,  and  thereby  secure  for  themselves 
the  blessing  of  having  aided  in  the  44  in- 
struction of  many  unto  salvation,"  how 
they  may  practically  bring  that  aid  to 
hear  upon  the  realization  of  their  pious 
desires. 

"  Any  person  paying,  at  one  time,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  Society, 
n»J,  by  request,  become  a  'Patron/  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  three  dollars* 
worth  of  the  Society's  publications  annually. 

"Any  person  paying  fifty  dollars  at  one 
time  may  become  a  Life  Member,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  two  dollars*  worth  of 
the  Society's  publications  annually. 

"Any  person  paying  thirty  dollars  may 
become  a  member  for  five  years,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  receire  one  dollar's  worth  of  the 
Society's  publications  for  five  years. 

"Persons  paying  five  dollars  at  one  time 
•haD  be  members  for  one  year,  and  be  entitled 
to  receive  of  the  Society's  publications  to  the 
value  of  half  a  dollar." 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  while  many 
will  be  found  to  associate  themselves  as 
members  of  the  General  Society,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  other  places, 
auxiliary  societies  should  be  formed 
which  receive  all  the  publications  at  cost 
price.  It  is  to  the  rapid  formation  of 
these  auxiliary  associations  that  those 
many  zealous  friends  of  tho  work  should 
turn  their  attention.  The  same  object 
will  also  be  gained  by  making  it  one  of 
the  labors  of  Societies  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  guilds,  confraternities,  sodalities, 
*nd  the  like. 

We  have  seen  many  communications 
m  which  inquiries  have  been  made  in 
reference  to  tho  publication  of  illustrated 
*****  and  Sunday-school  books,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  cheap  and  attrac- 
tive Sunday-school  paper.    The  Society 


has  all  these  objects  in  contemplation,  and 
will  proceed  to  their  execution  as  soon  as 
the  Publication  House  is  in  operation. 

We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  each 
and  every  one  who  has  this  matter  at 
heart,  will  make  personal  efforts  to  aid 
the  Society  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Publication  House,  by  sending  at  once 
their  own  names  as  members  with  as 
many  more  as  they  can  procure,  and 
take  measures  to  found  at  least  one 
auxiliary  society  for  homo  distribution  • 
in  the  community  where  they  reside. 

Our  people  have  shown  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  diffusion  of  Catholic  litera- 
ture, and  are  ever  ready  to  make  heroic 
sacrifices,  if  necessary,  for  any  work  of 
charity  ;  and  in  the  present  aspect  of  af- 
fairs it  must  be  evident  that  one  of  tho 
most  urgent  calls  upon  our  Christian 
zeal  and  love  is  that  of  bringing  instruc- 
tion home  to  the  thousands  who  need  it, 
and  who,  experience  has  proved,  receive 
it  gladly.  One  little  thought  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing,  suggested  by  a 
remark  made  in  our  hearing,  that  it  will 
be  for  us  and  our  children,  when  time 
shall  show  us  and  them  the  happy  fruits 
of  this  truly  Apostolic  work,  a  most  con- 
soling reflection  that  we  were  among 
those  who  first  encouraged  and  aided  it, 
and  bade  it  44  God  speed"  as  it  started 
upon  its  high  and  glorious  mission. 


L'Echo  de  la  France.  Revue  etrangere 
de  Science  et  de  Litterature.  Montreal : 
Louis  Ricard,  Directeur. 

By  the  Canadian  public  and  the  French- 
speaking  portion  of  our  population  of  the 
States,  this  well-edited  eclectic  has,  we 
are  glad  to  know,  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  a  liberal  support  It  purposes 
to  afford  its  readers  a  choice  selection  of 
articles  culled  from  the  best  European 
magazines  and  reviews,  chiefly  those  of 
France,  and  it  certainly  has  accomplished 
its  task  hitherto  with  much  ability.  It  is 
not  to  every  one  we  would  care  to  con- 
fide the  duty  of  choosing  our  literary 
repast  from  the  current  literature  of  the 
day ;  and,  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  French  periodicals,  it  must  be 
evident  that  it  would  require  a  caterer, 
who  is  himself  possessed  of  high  intel- 
lectual culture,  to  make  from  their  pages 
a  judicious  and  worthy  selection  of  arti- 
cles suited  to  the  varied  tastes  of  tho 
American  literary  public.  The  "ficho 
de  la  France"  is  happily  conducted  by  a 
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gentleman  upon  whoso  judgment  and 
taste  in  this  matter  we  can  confidently 
rely,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  num- 
bers already  issued. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  it  has  our 
best  wishes,  and  we  recommend  it  espe- 
cially to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the 
Catholic  Wokld  who  aro  acquainted 
with  the  French  language. 


Practical  Hints  on  tiie  Art  op  Illumi- 
nation. By  Alice  Donlevy.  New- 
York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  1807. 

Together  with  this  useful  and  elegant 
publication  we  have  received  a  set  of 
plates,  designed  by  the  same  author,  to 
illustrate  the  poem  of  Miss  Rossetti,  called 
"Consider." 

The  work  is  intended,  as  we  arc  told  in 
its  preface,  to  instruct  those  who  wish  to 
study  illumination  ;  to  assist  those  who, 
having  commenced,  find  many  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way,  and  require  aid  in  the 
minutiae  of  the  art;  to  furnish  those  who 
can  paint,  vet  aro  unable  to  design  with 
outlines,  to  illuminate,  etc.  This  beauti- 
ful art  is  fast  becoming  with  our  young 
people  a  favorite  recreation,  and,  with 
not  a  few,  a  remunerative  study.  To 
6uch  as  desire  to  engage  in  its  pursuit, 
whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  we  heartily 
recommend  this  volume  as  one  calculated 
to  give  them  much  desirable  information 
on  the  subject 


Devos,  superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
as  the  religious.  It  is  a  book  we  would 
wish  to  see  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman  in  our  country ;  for,  whatever  be 
her  position  in  society,  or  whichsoever 
state  of  life  she  may  have  chosen,  she  will 
find  in  it  an  example  of  high  Christian 
and  womanly  perfection,  the  view  of 
which  must  claim  her  homage,  and  in 
turn  exalt  and  refine  her  own  character. 

Mr.  Kehoe,  in  republishing  Bentlcy's 
superb  English  edition,  offers  us  a  volume 
of  equal  beauty  and  finish.  As  a  publi- 
cation it  must  claim  the  attention  of  every 
connoisseur  and  lover  of  first-class  books. 


Lauretta  and  tiie  Fables.  Compiled 
by  the  author  of  Philip  Hartley,  etc 

Alice  ;  or,  the  Rose  op  tub  Black  Foil* 
est.  By  the  author  of  Grace  Morton* 
etc. 

Three  Petitions.  A  talc  of  Poland  and 
Trevor  Hall.   A  Christinas  story. 

Conrad  and  Gertrude  :  the  Little 
Wanderers.  Peter  F.  Cunningham, 
Catholic  Bookseller,  Philadelphia. 

These  four  16mo  volumes  form  a  very 
acceptable  addition  to  our  list  of  Catho- 
lic tales  for  children.  Their  appearance 
is  creditable  to  the  publisher.  Wo  hope 
those  who  have  ability  and  leisure  will 
furnish  a  larger  number  of  such  stories 
for  Sunday-school  libraries. 


Three  Phases  of  Christian  Love.  By 
Lady  Herbert.    L.  Kehoe,  1867. 

We  have  received  advanced  sheets  of 
this  volume,  which  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  few  days.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  speak  of  it  at  length  in  this 
place,  but  reserve  it  for  a  more  extended 
and  appreciative  review  which  we  hope 
to  give  of  it  in  the  future  pages  of  the 
Catholic  World. 

It  is  a  remarkable  book ;  the  purity 
and  beauty  of  its  style  fitly  according 
with  the  saintly  biographies  which  the 
distinguished  authoress  has  so  happily 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  three  phases  of 
a  Christian  woman's  life  and  love.  We 
have  given  us  the  life  of  St  Monica  as 
the  mother ;  of  Victorine  de  Galard  Tcr- 
raube,  a  young  French  lady  of  ran] 
the  maiden ;  and  of  tho  VeneraJ  "  ^ 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

From  Lrvfoldt  k  Holt,  New- York.    The  Journal  of 

Maurice  de  Ouorln,  with  nn  way  by  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, and  a  memoir  by  Snlntc-Beuve.  Edited  by 
O.  S.  Trebutlcn.  Translated  by  EdwarJ  Thornton 
Fisher.  1  vol.  12mo,  pp.  l.M.  Price  tl.tt.— Easy 
German  Reading  after  a  New  System,  hy  George 
Storme,  Revised  by  Edward  A.  Open.  1  vol.  12  wo, 
pp.  206.  Price-  $1. 
Prom  P.  F.  CesxiMGHAM,  Philadelphia.  Conrad  and 
Gertrude  ;  The  Three  Petition?,  a  Tale  of  Poland  ; 
Alice,  or  the  Rose  of  the  BUck  Forest:  I-iuretta 
and  the  Fables.  4  vol*,  of  the  Youm,'  Catholic** 
Library,  pp.  143,  HI,  124,  l'J6.  Price  50  cento 
each. 

From  D.  ArrLKTox,  New-York.  The  Merchant  of 
Berlin  ;  an  Historical  Novel  by  L.  Muhlhach. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Ainory  Coflin,  BJ.D. 
pp.  394.     Price  Berlin  and  San  Souci  ;  or, 

Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Friends  An  Histor- 
ical Romance,  By  L,  Muhlbach.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Mrs.  Chapman  and  her  daughters. 
pp.391.  Price  12. 
From  J.  J.  O'CoNXon  k  Ov,  Newark.  The  exclusion 
of  Protestant  Worship  from  the  City  of  Home.  By 
itev.  George  II.  D^ane,  pa«tor  or  Ft.  Pntrlckfs 
Newark,  N.  J.     Pamphlet.    Price  SO 
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AN  OLD  < 

Those  of  oar  readers  who  have  stud- 
ied with  the  care  their  importance  de- 
mands the  papers  on  the  "  Problems  of 
the  Age"  which  have  appeared  in  this 
magazine,  can  not  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  the  great  questions  now  in 
discussion  between  Catholics  and  non- 
Catbolics  lie,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
field  of  philosophy,  and  require  for  their 
solution  a  broader  and  profounder  phi- 
losophy than  any  which  obtains  general 
currency  outside  of  the  church.  We 
think,  also,  that  no  one  can  read  and  un- 
derstand them  without  finding  the  ele- 
ments or  fundamental  principles  of  a 
really  Catholic  philosophy,  which,  while 
it  rests  on  scientific  truth  for  ita  basis, 
enables  us  to  see  the  innate  correspond- 
ence or  harmony  of  reason  and  faith, 
science  and  revelation,  and  nature  and 
grace — the  principles  of  a  philosophy, 
too,  that  is  no  modern  invention  or  new- 
fangled theory  which  is  brought  forward 
to  meet  a  present  emergency,  but  in 
substance  the  very  philosophy  that  has 
always  been  held  by  the  great  fathers 
and  doctors  of  the  church,  and  professed 
in  Catholic  schools  and  seminaries. 

Yet  there  is  one  point  which  the 
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writer  necessarily  touches  upon  and? 
demonstrates  as  far  as  necessary  to  his 
purpose,  which  was  theological  rather 
than  purely  philosophical,  that,  without 
interfering  in  the  least  with  his  argu- 
ment, already  complete,  may  admit  of 
a  more  special  treatment  and  further 
development.  We  refer  to  the  objectiv- 
ity and  reality  of  ideas.  The  reader  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  philosophy 
in  the  middle  ages  will  perceive  at 
once  that  the  question  of  the  reality 
of  ideas  asserted  by  the  writer  takes 
up  the  subject-matter  of  the  old  quarrel 
of  the  nominalists,  conceptualise,  andi 
realists,  provoked  by  the  Proslogium* 
of  St.  Anselm.  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  eleventh  century,  really 
one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers,  great- 
est theologians,  and  ingenious  philoso- 
phers of  any  age. 

St.  Anselm  wished  to  render  an  ac- 
count to  himself  of  his  faith,  and  to 
know  and  understand  the  reasons  for 
believing  in  God.  He  did  not  doubt 
the  existence  of  God ;  he  indeed  held 
that  God  cannot  be  thought  not  to  be ; 
he  did  not  seek  to  know  the  argunfenU 
which  prove  that  God  is,  that  he  might 
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believe,  but  that  be  might  the  better 
know  and  understand  what  he  already 
believed.  Thus  he  says :  "  Necque 
enim  quero  intelligere  ut  credam,  sed 
credo  ut  intelligam.  Nam  et  hoc  credo 
quia  nisi  credidero,  non  intelligam." 
We  believe  that  we  may  understand, 
and  we  cannot  understand  unless  we 
believe — a  great  truth  which  modern 
speculators  do  not  recognize.  They 
reverse  the  process,  and  seek  to  know 
that  they  may  believe,  and  hold  that 
the  first  step  to  knowledge  is  to  doubt 
or  to  deny. 

In  his  Monologium,  St.  Anselm  bad 
proved  that  God  is,  and  determined  his 
attributes  by  way  of  induction  from  the 
ideas  in  the  human  mind,  but  it  would 
seem  not  wholly  to  his  satisfaction,  or, 
at  least,  that  in  writing  that  work  he 
discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered,  a 
briefer  and  more  conclusive  method  of 
demonstrating  that  God  is.  He  had 
already  proved  by  psychological  analy- 
sis, in  the  way  Cousin  and  others  have 
since  done,  that  the  human  mind 
thinks  most  perfect  being,  a' greater 
than  which  cannot  be  thought  This 
be  bad  done  in  his  Monologium.  In 
his  Proslogium  he  starts  with  this  idea, 
that  of  ens  perfect  immune  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  idea  of  God.  "  The  fool  says 
in  his  heart  there  is  no  God ;"  not  be- 
cause he  has  no  idea  of  God,  not  be- 
cause he  does  not  think  most  per- 
fect being,  a  greater  than  which  cannot 
be  thought,  but  because  he  does  not  un- 
derstand that,  if  he  thinks  it,  6uch  being 
really  is.  It  is  greater  and  more  per- 
fect to  be  in  re  than  it  is  to  be  only  in 
inUUectu,  and  therefore  the  most  per- 
fect being  existing  only  in  the  mind  is 
•not  a  greater  than  which  cannot  be 
thought,  for  I  can  think  most  perfect 
existing  in  re.  Moreover,  if  most  perfect 
being  does  not  exist  in  re,  my  thought 
is  greater  and  more  perfect  than  reality, 
and  consequently  I  can  rise  above  God, 
and  judge  him,  quod  vol de  est  absurdum. 

Leibnitz  somewhere  remarks  that 
this  argument  is  conclusive,  if  we  first 
prove  that  most  perfect  being  is  possi- 
ble ;  but  Leibnitz  should  have  remem- 
bered that  the  argument  ab  esse  ad  posse 


is  always  valid,  and  that  God  is  both 
bis  own  possibility  and  reality.  Cousin 
accepts  the  argument,  and  says  St. 
Anselm  robbed  Descartes  of  the  glory 
of  having  produced  it.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent to  every  philosophical  student 
that  the  validity  of  the  argument,  if 
valid  it  is,  depends  on  the  fact  that 
ideas  are  objective  and  real,  that  is,  de- 
pends on  the  identity  of  the  ideal  and 
the  real. 

Roscelinus,  or  Rosceline,  did  not  con- 
cede thi8,and  pronounced  the  argument 
of  St.  Anselm  worthless.  Confounding, 
it  would  seem,  ideas  with  universal*, 
he  denied  their  reality,  and  maintained 
that  they  are  mere  words  without  any- 
thing either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it 
to  respond  to  them,  and  thus  founded 
Nominalism,  substantially  what  is  now 
called  materialism.  He  rejects  the 
universals  and  the  categories  of  the 
peripatetics,  and  recognizes  only  indi- 
vidual existences  and  words,  which 
words,  when  not  the  names  of  individual 
things,  are  void  of  meaning.  Hence  he 
denied  the  whole  ideal  or  intelligible 
world,  and  admitted  only  sensible*. 
Hobbes  and  Locke  were  nominalists, 
and  so  is  the  author  of  Mill's  Logic 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  a  nominalist, 
but  is  better  described  as  an  atomist  of 
the  school  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus, 
Epicurus  and  Lucretius.  We  know 
very  little  of  Rosceline,  except  that  he 
lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  born 
in  Brittany,  the  native  land  of  Abelard 
and  Descartes,  and  incurred,  for  some 
of  his  speculations  concerning  the  Trin- 
ity, the  censures  of  the  church.  Nona 
of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  as, 
and  we  know  his  doctrine  only  from 
the  representations  of  others. 

Guillauroe  de  Champeaux,  in  the 
following  century,  who  professed  phi- 
losophy for  a  time  at  St  Victor,  and 
was  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
is  the  founder,  in  the  middle  ages,  of 
what  is  called  Realism,  and  which 
counts  among  its  disciples  Duns  Scotos 
and  William  of  Occam.  He  is  said  to 
have  maintained  the  exact  opposite 
of  Rosceline's  doctrine,  and  to  have 
held   that  ideas,  or  universals,  as 
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they  then  said,  are  not  empty  words, 
bat  entities,  existing  a  parte  rei.  He 
held,  if  we  may  believe  Abelard,  that 
not  only  genera  and  species,  but  such 
abstractions  as  whiteness,  soundness, 
squareness,  etc,  are  real  entities.  But 
from  a  passage  cited  from  his  writings 
bj  Abelard,  from  which  Abelard  infers 
he  had  changed  his  doctrine,  Cousin, 
in  his  Philosophic  Scholastique,  argues 
that  this  must  have  been  an  exaggera- 
tion, and  that  Guillaume  only  held  that 
such  so-called  universal  a  as  are  really 
genera  and  species  have  an  entitative 
existence.  This  is  most  probably  the 
feet ;  and  instead,  then,  of  being  driven 
to  change  his  doctrine  from  what  it  was 
at  first,  as  Abelard  boasts,  it  is  most  like- 
ly that  he  never  held  any  other  doctrine. 
However  this  may  be,  his  doctrine,  as 
represented  by  Abelard,  is  that  which 
the  old  realists  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  maintained. 

Abelard  follows  Guillaume  de  Cham- 
peaux,  with  whom  he  was  for  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  career  a  contemporary. 
Confounding,  as  it  would  seem,  ideas 
with  universal,  and  universal  with 
abstractions,  he  denied  alike  Rosce- 
line's  doctrine  that  they  are  mere 
words,  and  Guillaume  de  Cbam- 
peaux'8  doctrine  that  they  are  entities 
or  existences  a  parte  rei,  and  main- 
tained that  they  are  conceptions,  really 
existing  in  tnenle,  but  not  tn  re.  Hence 
bis  philosophy  is  called  Conceptual- 
ism.  He  would  seem  to  have  held 
that  universale  are  formed  by  the 
mind  operating  on  the  concrete  ob- 
jects presented  by  experience,  not,  as 
since  maintained  by  Kant,  that  they 
are  necessary  forms  of  the  under- 
standing. Thus,  humanitas,  humanity, 
is  formed  by  the  mind  from  the  con- 
crete man,  or  homo.  There  i6  no 
humanity  tit  re;  there  are  only  indi- 
vidual men.  In  the  word  humanity 
the  mind  expresses  the  qualities  which 
it  observes  to  be  common  to  all  men, 
without  paying  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular man.  The  idea  humanity, 
then,  is  simply  the  abstraction  or  gen- 
eralization of  these  qualities.  Abelard, 
it  would  appear  from  this,  makes  what 


we  call  the  race  a  property  or  quality 
of  individuals,  which,  of  course,  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  generation.  There 
is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no  essential 
difference  between  the  conceptualism 
of  Abelard  and  the  nominalism  of 
Rosceline;  for,  by  denying  the  ex- 
istence tn  re  of  genera  and  species, 
and  making  them  only  conceptions, 
it  recognizes  as  really  existing  only 
individuals  or  particulars. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  than  whom 
no  higher  authority  in  philosophy  can 
be  named,  and  from  whose  conclusions 
few  who  understand  them  will  be  dis- 
posed to  dissent,  differs  from  each  of 
these  schools,  and  maintains  that  uni- 
versal are  conceptions  existing  tit 
mente  cum  fundamento  m  re,  or  con- 
ceptions with  a  basis  in  reality,  which 
is  true  of  all  abstractions ;  for  the  mind 
can  form  no  conceptions  except  from 
objects  presented  by  experience.  I 
could  form  no  conception  of  whiteness 
if  I  had  no  experience  of  white  things, 
or  of  roundness  if  I  had  seen  nothing 
round.  I  imagine  a  golden  mountain* 
but  only  on  condition  that  gold  and 
mountain  are  to  me  objects  of  experi- 
ence. This  is  certain,  and  accords  with 
the  peripatetic  maxim,  Nihil  est  in  tn- 
tellectu,  quod  print  non  Jueritinsensu, 
which  Leibnitz  would  amend  by  adding, 
nut  ipse  intellectus,  an  amendment 
which,  perhaps,  contains  in  germ  the 
whole  Kantian  philosophy. 

But  St.  Thomas,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  does  not  confound  ideas 
with  universals,  nor  does  he  hold  gen- 
era and  species  to  be  simply  the  ab- 
straction or  generalization  of  the  qual- 
ities of  individuals  or  particulars. 
Genera  and  species  are  realtor  there 
could  be  no  generation.  But  the  genua 
or  species  does  not  exist  apart  from 
its  individualization,  or  as  a  separate 
entity.  There  are  no  individuals  without 
the  race,  and  no  race  without  individ- 
uals. Thus  the  whole  race  was  in- 
dividualized in  Adam,  so  that  in  his 
sin  all  men  sinned.  But  as  genera 
and  species,  the  only  real  universals, 
do  not  exist  apart  from  their  particulars, 
and  are  distinctly  possessed  or  appra- 
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hended  only  as  disengaged  from  their 
particulars,  which  is  done  only  by  a 
mental  operation,  St.  Thomas  might 
say  they  exist  tit  tnente  cum  funda- 
mento  in  re,  without  asserting  them  to 
be  real  only  as  properties  or  qualities 
of  particulars. 

Plato  is  commonly  held  to  be  the 
father  of  the  ideal  philosophy  or  ideal 
realism.  We  know  very  little  of  the 
philosophy  that  prevailed  before  bim, 
and  cannot  say  how  much  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  is  original  with  him, 
or  how  much  of  it  he  took  from  his  pre- 
decessors, but  he  is  its  originator  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends.  It  is  from 
him  that  we  have  the  word  idea,  and 
his  whole  philosophy  is  said  to  be  in 
his  doctrine  of  ideas;  but  what  his 
doctrine  of  ideas  really  was  is  a  ques- 
tion. He  seems  when  treating  the 
question,  What  is  it  necessary  to  know 
in  order  to  have  real  science  ?  to  under- 
stand by  idea  causa  essentials,  or  the 
thing  itself,  or  what  in  anything  is 
real,  stable,  and  permanent,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  sensible,  the  phenomenal, 
the  variable,  and  the  transitory.  The 
real  existence  of  things  is  their  ideas, 
and  ideas  are  in  the  Logos  or  divine 
mind.  These  ideas  God  impresses 
on  an  eternally  existing  matter,  as  the 
seal  upon  wax,  and  so  impressed  they 
constitute  particulars.  Aristotle  ac- 
cuses Plato  of  placing  the  ideas  extra 
Deum,  and  making  them  objects  of  the 
divine  contemplation,  but  the  accusa- 
tion is  not  easily  sustained ;  and  we 
think  all  that  Plato  does  is  to  repre- 
sent the  ideaa  as  extra  Deum  only  as 
the  idea  or  design  of  a  picture  or  a 
temple  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  is 
distinguishable  from  the  artist  himself. 
But  in  God  all  ideas  must  be  eternal, 
and  therefore  really  his  essence,  as  is 
maintained  by  St.  Thomas.  If  this 
is  really  Plato's  doctrine,  it  is  dualism 
inasmuch  as  it  asserts  the  eternity  of 
matter,  and  pantheism  inasmuch  as 
the  ideas,  the  reality  of  things,  are 
identical  with  the  divine  mind,  and 
therefore  with  God  himself.  On  this 
doctrine,  what  is  that  soul  the  immor- 
tality of  which  Plato  so  strenuously 


maintains  ?  Is  it  the  divine  idea,  or  the 
copy  of  the  idea  on  matter  ? 

When  treating  the  question,  How 
we  know?  Plato  seems  to  under- 
stand by  ideas  not  the  ideas  in  the 
divine  mind,  but  their  copies  impress- 
ed on  matter,  as  the  seal  on  wax.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  all  knowing  is  by  simil- 
itude, and  as  the  idea  leaves  its  exact 
image  or  form  on  matter,  so  by  study- 
ing that  image  or  copy  we  arrive  at 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  idea  or 
archetype  in  the  divine  mind.  This 
is  plain  enough ;  but  who  are  we  who 
study  and  know  ?  Are  we  the  archetypal 
idea,  or  are  we  its  image  or  copy  im- 
pressed on  matter  ?  Here  is  the  dif- 
ficulty we  find  in  understanding  Plato's 
doctrine  of  ideas.  According  to  him 
all  reality  is  in  the  idea,  and  what  is 
not  idea  is  phenomenal,  unsubstantial, 
variable,  and  evanescent.  The  impress 
or  copy  on  matter  is  not  the  idea  itself, 
and  is  no  more  the  thing  itself  than 
the  reflection  I  see  in  a  mirror  is  my- 
self. Plato  speaks  of  the  soul  as  im- 
prisoned in  matter,  and  ascribes  all  evil 
to  the  intractableness  of  matter.  Hence 
he  originates  or  justifies  that  false 
asceticism  which  treats  matter  as  im- 
pure or  unclean,  and  makes  the  prop- 
er discipline  of  the  soul  consist  in 
despising  and  maltreating  the  body, 
and  in  seeking  deliverance  from  it, 
as  if  our  bodies  were  not  destined  to 
rise  again,  and,  reunited  to  the  soul,  to 
live  forever.  The  real  source  of  Mani- 
chaeism  is  in  the  Platonic  philosophy. 
We  confess  that  we  are  not  able  to  make 
out  from  Plato  a  complete,  coherent, 
and  self-consistent  doctrine  of  ideas. 
St.  Thomas  corrects  Plato,  and  makes 
ideas  the  archetypes,  exemplars,  or 
models  in  the  divine  mind,  and  identi- 
cal with  the  essence  of  God,  after 
which  God  creates  or  may  create  ex- 
istences. He  holds  the  idea,  as  idea, 
to  be  causa  exemplaris,  not  causa 
essentiality  and  thus  escapes  both 
pantheism  and  dualism,  and  all  tenden- 
cy to  either. 

Aristotle,  a  much  more  systematic 
genius,  and,  in  my  judgment,  a  much 
profounder  philosopher  than  Plato, 
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rejects  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas,  and 
substitutes  for  them  substantial  forms, 
which  in  his  philosophy  mean  real  ex- 
istences distinct  from  God*  and  which 
are  not  merely  phenomenal,  like  Pla- 
to's copies  on  wax.  True,  he,  as  Plato, 
recognizes  an  eternal  matter,  and  makes 
all  existences  consist  of  matter  and 
form.  But  the  matter  is  purely  pas- 
sive ;  and,  as  nothing,  according  to  his 
philosophy,  exists,  save  in  so  far  as 
active,  it  is  really  nothing,  exists  only 
in  potential  ad  forrnatn,  and  can  only 
mean  the  ability  of  God  to  place  ex- 
istences after  the  models  eternal  in  his 
own  mind.  His  philosophy  is,  at  any 
rate,  more  easily  reconciled  with  Christ- 
ian theology  than  is  Plato's. 

Yet  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen 
after  him  adopt  Plato's  doctrine  that 
we  know  by  similitude,  or  by  ideas  in 
the  sense  of  images,  or  representations, 
interposed  between  the  mind  and  the 
object,  or  thing  existing  a  parte  ret. 
They  suppose  these  images,  or  intel- 
ligible species,  form  a  sort  of  interme- 
diary world,  called  the  mundus  logicus, 
distinguished  from  the  mundus  phy- 
ticus,  or  real  world,  which  they  are  not, 
but  which  they  image  or  represent  to 
the  understanding.  Hence  the  cate- 
gories or  predicaments  are  neither 
forms  of  the  subject  nor  forms  of  the 
object,  but  the  forms  or  laws  of  logic  or 
this  intermediary  world.  Hence  has 
arisen  the  question  whether  our 
knowledge  has  any  objective  valid- 
ity, that  is,  whether  there  is  any  ob- 
jective reality  that  responds  to  the 
idea.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  doctrine, 
misunderstood,  that  we  are  to  seek 
the  origin  of  scepticism,  which  always 
originates  in  the  speculations  of  phi- 
losophers, never  in  the  plain  sense 
of  the  people,  who  never  want,  when 
they  know,  any  proof  that  they  know. 

This  Platonic  and  peripatetic  doc- 
trine, that  ideas  are  not  the  reality, 
but,  as  Locke  says,  that "  with  which 
the  understanding  is  immediately  con- 
versant," has  been  vigorously  assailed 
by  the  Scottish  school,  which  denies 
intermediary  ideas,  and  maintains  that 
we  perceive  directly  and  immediately 


things  themselves.  Still  the  old  doc- 
trine obtains  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  respectable  schools  teach 
that  ideas,  if  not  precisely  images,  are 
nevertheless  representative,  and  that 
the  idea  is  the  first  object  of  mental 
apprehension.  Balmes  never  treats 
ideas  as  the  object  -existing  in  re,  but 
as  its  representation  to  the  mind. 
Hence  the  importance  attached  to  the 
question  of  certainty,  or  the  objective 
validity  of  our  knowledge,  around 
which  Balmes  says  turn  all  the  ques- 
tions of  philosophy ;  that  is,  the  great 
labor  of  philosophers  is  to  prove  that 
in  knowing  we  know  something,  or  that 
to  know  is  to  know.  This  is  really  the 
pons  asinorum  of  modern  philosophy 
as  it  was  of  ancient  philosophy:  How 
know  I  that  knowing  is  knowing,  or 
that  in  knowing  I  know  ?  The  ques- 
tion as  asked  is  unanswerable  and  ab- 
s#rd,  for  I  have  only  to  know  with 
which  to  prove  that  I  know,  and  he 
who  knows  knows  that  he  knows.  I 
know  that  I  know  says  no  more  than  I 
know. 

The  quarrel  has  arisen  from  con- 
founding ideas,  universals,  genera  and 
species,  and  abstractions  or  generaliza- 
tions, and  treating  them  alias  if  pertain- 
ing to  the  same  category.  These  three 
things  are  different,  and  cannot  be 
scientifically  treated  as  if  they  were 
the  same ;  yet  nominalists,  realists,  and 
conceptualists  recognize  no  differences 
among  them,  nor  do  the  Platonists. 
These  hold  all  the  essential  qualities, 
properties,  or  attributes  of  things  to  be 
ideas,  objective  and  real.  Hippias 
visits  Athens,  and  proposes  during  his 
stay  in  the  city  to  give  the  eager 
Athenians  a  discourse,  or,  as  they  say 
nowadays,  a  lecture,  on  beautiful 
things.  Socrates  is  delighted  to  hear 
it,  and  assures  Hippias  that  he  will  be 
one  of  bis  audience ;  but  as  he  is  slow 
of  understanding,  and  has  a  friend 
who  will  be  sure  to  question  him  very 
closely,  he  begs  Hippias  to  answer  bo- 
forehand  a  few  of  the  questions  this 
friend  is  certain  to  ask.  Hippias  con- 
sents. You  propose  to  discourse  on 
beautiful  things,  but  tell  me,  if  you 
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please,  what  are  beautiful  things? 
Hippias  mentions  several  things,  and 
finally  answers,  a  handsome  girl. 
But  that  is  not  what  my  friend  wants 
to  know.  Tell  me,  by  what  are  beau- 
tiful things  beautiful?  Hippias  does 
not  quite  understand.  Socrates  ex- 
plains. All  just  things,  are  they  not 
just  by  participation  of  justice? 
Agreed.  And  all  wise  things  by  par- 
ticipation of  wisdom?  It  cannot  be 
denied.  And  all  beautiful  things  by 
participation  of  beauty  ?  So  it  seems. 
'Now  tell  me,  dear  Hippias,  what  is 
beauty,  that  which  is  so  not  by  parti- 
cipation but  in  itself,  and  by  participa- 
tion of  which  all  beautiful  things  are 
beautiful  ?  Hippias,  of  course,  is  puz- 
zled, and  neither  he  nor  Socrates  an- 
swers the  question. 

But  we  get  here  a  clue  to  Plato's 
doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  methexis, 
to  use  his  own  term.  He  woufc 
seem  to  teach  that  whatever  particular 
thing  exists,  it  does  so  by  the  methexis, 
or  participation  of  the  idea.  The  idea 
is  that  which  makes  the  thing  what  it  is, 
causa  essentialis.  Thus,  a  man  is  man 
by  participation  of  the  man-idea,  or 
the  ideal  man,  humanity ;  a  horse  is  a 
horse  by  participation  of  the  horse- 
idea,  or  ideal  horse  ;  a  cow  is  a  cow  by 
participation  of  th3  cow-idea,  ideal 
cow,  or  bovosity;  and  so  of  a  sheep,  a 
weazel,  an  eagle,  a  heron,  a  robin,  a 
swallow,  a  wren,  an  oak,  a  pine,  a  juni- 
per. To  know  any  particular  thing 
is  to  know  its  idea  or  ideal,  and  to 
know  its  idea  or  ideal  is  to  have  true 
science,  for  it  is  science  of  that  in  the 
thing  which  is  real,  stable,  invariable, 
and  permanent.  This  doctrine  is  very 
true  when  by  ideas  we  understand 
genera  and  species,  but  not,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  and  as  both  Rosceline 
and  Abelard  prove,  when  we  take  as 
ideas  the  abstract  qualities  of  things. 
Man  is  man  by  participation  of  human- 
ity;  but  is  a  thing  white  by  participa- 
tion of  whiteness,  round  by  participa- 
tion of  roundness,  hard  by  participa- 
tion of  nardness,  beautiful  by  parti- 
cipation of  beauty,  or  just  by  partici- 
pation of  justice,  wise  by  participation 


of  wisdom  ?  What  is  whiteness,  round- 
ness, hardness,  beauty,  justice,  or  wis- 
dom in  the  abstract,  or  abstracted  from 
their  respective  concretes  ?  Mere  con* 
ceptions,  as  said  Abelard,  or,  rather, 
empty  words,  as  said  Rosceline. 
When  Plato  calls  these  ideas,  and  calk 
them  real,  he  confounds  ideas  with 
genera  and  species,  and  asserts  what  is 
manifestly  untenable. 

Genera  and  species  are  not  ab- 
stractions ;  they  are  real,  though  sub- 
sisting never  apart  from  individuals. 
Their  reality  is  evinced  by  the  process 
called  generation,  by  which  every  kind 
generates  its  like.  The  race  continues 
itself,  and  does  not  die  with  the  indi- 
vidual Men  die,  humanity  survives. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  with  Plato 
individuals  are  mimetic,  and  exist  as 
individuals  by  participation  of  the  idea, 
if  we  assume  ideas  are  genera  and 
6pecies,  and  created  after  the  models 
or  archetypes  in  the  divine  mind  ;  but 
it  will  not  do  to  say  so  when  we  iden- 
tify  ideas  with  the  divine  mind,  that  is, 
with  God  himself.  We  then  make 
genera  and  species  ideas  in  God,  and 
since  ideas  in  God  are  God,  we 
identify  them  with  the  divine  essence 
—a  doctrine  which  the  Holy  See 
has  recently  condemned,  and  which 
would  deny  all  reality  distinguish- 
able from  God,  and  make  all  exist- 
ences merely  phenomenal,  and  reduce 
all  the  categories,  as  Cousin  does,  to 
being  and  phenomenon,  which  is  pure 
pantheism.  The  idea  exemplares,  or 
archetypes  of  genera  and  species, 
after  which  God  creates  them,  are 
in  the  divine  mind,  but  the  genera 
and  species,  the  real  universal,  are 
creatures,  and  as  much  so  as  individ- 
uals or  particulars  themselves.  They 
are  creatures  by  the  direct  crea- 
tion of  God,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  plastic  soul  asserted  by  Plato, 
accepted  by  Cud  worth,  and,  in  his 
posthumous  essay  on  the  Methexis  and 
Mimesis,  even  by  Gioberti.  God  cre- 
ates all  living  creatures  in  genera  and 
species,  as  the  Scripture  plainly  hints 
when  it  says  : M  And  God  said,  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  the  green  herb,  and 
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such  as  may  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  diary  ideas,  or  intelligible  species,  seem 
yielding  fruit  after  its  kind,  which  may  to  me  in  St  Thomas  to  perform  in  in* 
have  seed  in  itself  upon  the  earth."  tellectual  apprehension  the  office  per* 
Not  only  in  the  vegetable  but  also  in  formed  by  light  in  external  vision,  and 
the  animal  world,  each  living  creature  to  be  very  defensible.  They  are  not 
brings  forth  its  kind — a  fact  without  the  understanding  itself,  but  they  are, 
which  generation  would  be  unintelligi-  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the 
ble,  and  which  our  scientific  men  who  light  of  the  understanding.  St.  Thomas 
dream  of  the  formation  of  species  by  holds  that  we  know  by  similitude* 
natural  selection,  and  are  laboring  hard  But  God,  he  Bays,  is  the  similitude  of 
to  prove  that  man  has  been  developed  all  things,  Deus  est  similitudo  omnium 
from  the  tadpole  or  monkey,  would  do  rerum.  Now  say,  with  him  and  all 
well  to  remember.  great  theologians,  that  God,  who  is 
Genera  and  species  are  real,  and  so  ligh*  itself,  is  the  light  of  the  under- 
far,  if  we  call  them  ideas,  ideas  or  standing,  the  light  of  reason,  the  true 
universals  are  real,  as  Plato  and  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  coming 
old  realists  asserted.  But  when  we  into  this  world,  and  the  whole  difficulty 
understand  by  ideas  or  universal*  the  is  solved,  and  the  scholastics  and  the 
simple  abstractions  or  generalizations  philosophy  so  long  taught  in  our  Cath- 
of  the  essential  qualities  or  attributes  of  olic  schools  and  seminaries  are  freed 
things,  as  whiteness,  redness,  round-  at  once  from  the  censures  so  freely  be- 
ness,  hardness,  beauty,  justice,  good-  stowed  on  them  by  the  Scottish  school 
ness,  they  are  real  only  in  their  con-  and  others.  We  suspect  that  we  shall 
eretes  or  subject.  Objects  may  be  real-  find  seldom  any  reason  to  dissent  from 
rr  white,  red,  hard,  heavy  ;  things  may  the  scholastic  philosophy  as  represent- 
ee really  beautiful ;  actions  may  be  ed  by  St  Thomas,  when  once  we  real- 
really  just,  wise,  and  good ;  but  what  ly  understand  it,  and  adjust  it  to  our 
we  call  beauty,  justice,  wisdom,  good-  own  habits  of  thought  and  expression, 
ness,  can  exist  only  as  attributes  or  Supposing  this  interpretation  to  be 
qualities  of  being,  and  are  real  only  in  admissible,  the  Scottish  school,  after  all, 
their  concretes.  They  can  be  reflect-  must  modify  its  doctrine  that  we  know 
ed  by  creatures,  but  have*  no  reality  as  things  directly  and  immediately ;  for  as 
abstractions.  Abstractions,  as  St  in  external  things  light  is  necessary  as 
Thomas  says,  have  a  foundation  in  re-  the  medium  of  vision,  why  should  not  an 
slity,  because  they  are  formed  by  the  intelligible  light  be  necessary  as  the  me- 
mind  by  way  of  abstraction  from  ob-  dium  of  the  intellectual  apprehension 
jects  presented  by  experience,  and  ex-  of  intelligibles  ?  Now,  as  this  light  has 
perience  can  present  only  that  which  in  it  the  similitude  of  the  things  appro- 
is  real ;  but  as  abstractions  they  are  hensible  by  it,  and  is  for  that  same 


It  is  necessary,  then,  to  distinguish  may,  as  Plato  held,  very  properly 

between  genera  and  species  and  ab-  be  expressed  by  the  word  idea,  which 

abactions,  and  it  would  save  much  con-  means  likeness,  image,  or  representa- 

insion  to  drop  the  name  of  ideas  as  ap-  tion.     The  error  of  Plato  would  not 

plied  to  them,  and  even  as  applied  to  then  be  in  holding  that  we  know  only 

the  intermediary  world  supposed  to  be  per  ideam  or  per  similitudinem,  but  in* 

inserted  between  the  object  and  sub-  confounding  creator  and  creature,  and 

ject,  as  that  world  is  commonly  rep-  recognizing  nothing  except  the  idea 

resented.     This  intermediary  world,  either  to  know  or  to  be  known.  On  this 

we  think,  has  been  successfully  assailed  interpretation,  the  light  may  be  identi- 

by  the  Scottish  school,  as  ordinarily  cal  with  the  object,  or  it  may  not  be. 

understood ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  Being  is  its  own  light,  and  is  intelligi- 

the  scholastics  meant  by  it  what  is  ble  perse;  objects  distinguishable  from 

commonly  supposed.    These  interme-  being  are  not,  and  are  intelligible  only 


nullities,  as  Rosceline  rightly  held. 


reason  light  to  our  understanding,  it 
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in  the  light  of  being,  op  a  light  dis- 
tinguishable from  themselves.  As  be- 
ing in  its  full  sense  is  God,  we  may 
say  with  Malebranclie  that  we  see  all 
things  in  God.  but  must  add,  and  by 
the  light  of  God,  or  tit  Deo  et  per 
Deum. 

Assuming  ideas  as  the  light  by  which 
we  see  to  be  the  real  doctrine  of  the 
scholastics,  we  can  readily  understand 
the  relation  of  ideas  to  the  peripatetic 
categories  or  praedicaments,  or  forms 
under  which  all  objects  are  and  must 
be  apprehended,  and  thus  connect  the 
old  quarrel  of  the  philosophers  with 
their  present  quarrel.  The  eategor  es, 
according  to  the  Platonists,  are  ideas ; 
according  to  the  peripatetics,  they  are 
the  forms  of  the  mundus  logicus,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  distinguish  from 
the  mundus  physicus.  The  Scottish 
school  having  demolished  this  mundus 
logicus,  by  exploding  the  doctrine  of 
intermediary  ideas  which  compose  it, 
if  we  take  that  world  as  formal,  and 
fail  to  identify  it  with  the  divine  light, 
the  question  comes  up,  Are  the  catego- 
ries or  self-evident  truths  which  pre- 
cede all  experience,  and  without  which 
no  fact  of  experience  is  possible,  really 
objective,  or  only  subjective?  The 
question  is,  if  we  duly  consider  it.  Is 
the  light  by  which  we  see  or  know  on 
the  side  of  the  subject  or  on  that  of  the 
object  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  are  things 
intelligible  because  we  know  them,  or 
do  we  know  them  because  they  are  in- 
telligible ?  Thus  stated,  the  question 
seems  to  be  no  question  at  all ;  but  it  is 
made  a  very  serious  question,  and  on 
the  answer  to  it  depends  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of'St.  Anselm's  argument 

We  have  already  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  scholastics  as  represented  by 
St,  Thomas  really  mean  by  their  phan- 
tasms and  intelligible  species,  or  inter- 
mediary ideas  by  which  we  attain  to 
the  knowledge  of  sensibles  and  intelli- 
gibles,  simply  the  mediating  light  fur- 
nished by  God  himself,  who  is  himself 
light  and  the  Father  of  lights.  In  this 
case  the  light  is  objective,  and  by  illu- 
mining the  object  renders  it  intelligible, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  subject  intel- 


ligent. But  Reid,  who  denied  inter- 
mediary ideas,  seemed  to  suppose  that 
the  light  emanates  from  the  subject, 
and  that  it  is  our  powers  that  render 
the  object  intelligible.  Hence  be  calls 
the  categories  first  principles  of 
science,  constituent  principles  of  be- 
lief, or  common  sense,  and  sometimes 
constituent  principles  of  human  nature* 
He  seems  to  have  supposed  that  all 
the  light  and  activity  is  on  the  side  of 
the  subject,  forgetting  that  the  light 
sbineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
comprehendeth  it  not,  or  that  the  light 
shines,  and  the  darkness  does  not  com- 
press it,  or  hinder  it  from  shining,  with- 
out our  perceiving  it  or  the  objects  it 
illumines. 

Kant,  a  German,  but,  on  one  side, 
of  Scottish  descent,  adopts  the  princi- 
ples of  Reid,  but  sets  them  forth  with 
greater  precision  and  more  scientific 
depth.  Denying  with  Reid  the  medi- 
ating ideas,  he  makes  the  categories, 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,  are  forms 
of  the  mundus  logicus,  or  intermediary 
world,  forms  of  the  subject  or  the  sub- 
jective laws  of  thought*  He  does  not 
say  with  Rosceline  that  they  are  mere 
words,  with  Abelard  that  they  are 
mere  conceptions,  nor  with  St.  Thomas 
that  they  are,  taken  as  universals, 
conceptions,  cum  fundamento  in  re,  but 
forms  of  the  reason,  understanding, 
and  sensibility,  without  any  objective 
validity.  They  are  not  derivable  from 
experience,  because  without  them  no 
experience  is  possible*  Without  what 
he  calls  synthetic  judgments  a  priori, 
such  as,  Every  phenomenon  that  begins 
to  exist  must  have  a  cause,  which  in- 
cludes the  judgment  of  cause,  of  univer- 
sal cause,  and  of  necessary  cause,  we  can 
form  no  synthetic  judgment  a  posteriori. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  the  categories, 
what  some  philosophers  call  first  prin- 
ciples, necessary  truths,  necessary 
ideas,  without  which  we  do  not  and 
cannot  think,  are  inherent  forms  of  the 
subject,  and  are  constitutive  of  reason 
and  understanding.  He  thus  placed 
the  intelligibleness  of  things  in  the  ele- 
mental constitution  of  the  subject, 
whence  it  follows  that  the  subject  may 
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be  its  own  object,  or  think  without 
thinking  anything  distinct  from  him- 
self. We  think  God,  man,  and  nature, 
Dot  because  they  are,  and  think  them 
as  we  do  not  because  they  are  really 
such  as  we  think  them,  but  because 
such  is  our  mental  constitution,  and  we 
are  compelled  by  it  to  think  them  as 
we  do.  This  the  reader  must  see 
is  hardly  disguised  scepticism,  and 
Kant  never  pretended  to  the  contrary. 
The  only  escape  from  scepticism,  he 
himself  contends,  is  to  fall  back  from 
the  pure  or  speculative  reason  on  the 
practical  reason,  or  the  moral  necessi- 
ties of  our  nature,  and  yield  to  the 
moral  imperative,  which  commands  us 
to  believe  in  God,  nature,  and  duty. 

Kant  has  been  followed  by  Fichte, 
Scheiling,  and  Hegel,  who  differ  more 
or  less  from  one  another,  but  all  follow 
the  fundamental  principle  he  asserted, 
and  end  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
identity  of  subject  and  object.  44  Cogito, 
ergo  sum,"  said  Descartes :  "  I  think, 
therefore  I  am."  44  To  think,"  used  to 
say  our  old  friend  Bronson  Alcott,  u  is 
to  thing ;  to  thing  is  to  give  or  produce 
reality.  My  thought  is  creative :  I  think, 
therefore  I  am ;  I  think  God,  therefore 
be  is;  nature,  and  therefore  nature  ex- 
ists. I  by  thinking  make  them,  that 
is.  thing  them,  render  them  real"  No 
bad  statement,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the 
development  Kant's  doctrine  received 
from  his  disciple  Fichte.  The  only  de- 
fect is  that  -his  later  disciples,  instead 
of  making  thought  creative,  have  made 
it  identical  with  the  object  St.  An- 
selm  says : 44 1  think  most  perfect  being, 
therefore  most  perfect  being  is and  so 
does  Descartes,  only  Descartes  substi- 
tutes God  for  most  perfect  being ;  but 
St.  Anselm  never  said  it  in  the  sense 
that  most  perfect  being  is  because  I  by 
my  thought  make  it.  Only  a  modern 
transcendentalist  gone  to  seed  could 
say  that.  The  trouble  with  this  whole 
scheme  is  that  it  puts  me  in  the  place 
of  God,  and  makes  me  myself  God, 
which  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  not.  It 
would  be  much  more  philosophical  to 
ray :  I  exist,  therefore  I  think ;  I  think 
being  because  it  is,  not  that  it  is  be- 


cause I  think  it  Things  do  not  exist 
because  I  think  them,  but  I  think  them 
because  they  exist ;  they  are  not  intel- 
ligible because  I  think  them,  but  I 
think  them  because  they  are  intelligi- 
ble. Yet  the  germ  of  our  friend  Al- 
cotr's  philosophy  was  in  Kant's  doc- 
trine, which  places  the  forma  of  the 
thought  in  the  subject  instead  of  the 
object. 

Whether  the  categories,  as  given  by 
Aristotle,  are  inexact,  as  Kant  alleges, 
or  whether,  as  given  by  Kant  himself, 
they  are  reducible  in  number  to  two,  as 
M.  Cousin  pretends,  or  to  one,  as  Rosmi- 
ni  maintains,  enters  not  into  the  present 
enquiry,  which  relates  not  to  their  num- 
ber, but  their  objective  reality.  Kant 
in  regard  to  philosophy  has  done  sim- 
ply what  Reid  did,  only  he  has  done  it 
better  or  more  scientifically.  He  has 
fully  demonstrated  that  in  every  fact 
of  experience  there  enters  a  non-empir- 
ical element,  and,  if  he  holds  with  Leib- 
nitz that  that  element  is  the  human 
understanding  itself,  he  has  still  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  not  an  abstraction 
or  generalization  of  the  concrete  qual- 
ities of  the  objects  presented:  by  expe- 
rience. 

Take  the  ideas  or  categories  of  the 
necessary,  the  perfect,  the  universal, 
the  infinite,  the  perfect,  the  immuta- 
ble, the  eternal.  These  ideas,  it  is 
willingly  conceded,  never  exist  in  the 
human  mind,  or  are  never  thought, 
without  their  opposites,  the  contingent, 
the  finite,  the  imperfect,  the  particular, 
the  variable,  the  temporal ;  but  they  do 
not,  even  in  our  thought,  depend  on 
them,  and  are  not  derived  or  derivable 
from  them  by  abstraction  or  general- 
ization. Take  the  synthetic  judgment 
instanced  by  Kant,  Everything  that 
begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause. 
The  idea  of  cause  itself,  Hume  has 
shown,  is  not  derivable  from  any  fact 
of  experience,  and  Reid  and  Kant  say 
the  same.  The  notion  we  have  of 
power  which  founds  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  or  that  what  we  call 
the  cause  actually  produces  or  places 
the  effect,  these  plulosophers  tell  us,  is 
not  an  object  of  experience,  and  is  not 
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obtainable  from  any  empirical  facta. 
Experience  gives  only  the  relation  of 
what  we  call  cause  and  effect  in  time, 
that  is,  the  relation  of  antecedence  and 
consequence.  Main  do  Biran  and  Vic- 
tor Cousin,  it  is  true,  deny  this,  and 
maintain  that  the  idea  of  cause  is 
derived  from  the  acts  of  our  own  will, 
which  we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselves, 
and  which  not  merely  precede  their  ef- 
fects, but  actually  produce  them.  I 
will  to.  raise  my  arm,  and  even  if  my 
arm  be  paralytic  or  held  down  by  a 
stronger  than  I,  so  that  I  cannot  raise 
it,  I  still  by  willing  produce  an  effect, 
the  volition  to  raise  it,  which  is  none 
the  less  real  because,  owing  to  exter- 
nal circumstances  not  under  my  con- 
trol, it  does  not  pass  beyond .  my  own 
interior. 

But  even  granting  this,  how  from 
this  particular  act  of  causation  conclude 
universal  cause,  or  even  from  univer- 
sal cause  necessary  cause  ?  I  by  will- 
ing produce  the  volition  to  raise  my 
arm,  therefore  everything  that  begins 
to  exist  must  have  a  cause.  The  ar- 
gument fijpm  the  particular  to  the  uni- 
versal, non  volet,  say  the  logicians, 
and  still  less  the  argument  from  the 
contingent  to  the  necessary. 

Take  the  idea  of  the  perfect.  That 
we  have  the  idea  or  category  in  the 
mind  is  indisputable,  and  it  evidently 
is  not  derivable  by  abstraction  or  gen- 
eralization from  the  facts  of  experience. 
We  have  experience  only  of  imperfect 
things,  and  no  generalizing  of  imper- 
fection can  give  perfection.  Indeed, 
without  the  category  of  the  perfect, 
the  imperfect  cannot  even  be  thought. 
We  think  a  thing  imperfect,  that  is, 
judge  it  to  be  imperfect — and  every 
thought  is  a  judgment,  and  contains 
an  affirmation — because  it  falls  short  of 
the  ideal  standard  with  which  the  mind 
compares  it  The  universal  is  not  de- 
rivable from  the  particular,  for  the  par- 
ticular is  not  conceivable  without  the 
universal.  We  may  say  the  same  of 
the  immutable,  the  eternal,  the  infinite, 
the  one,  or  unity. 

By  abstraction  or  generalization  we 
simply  consider  in  the  concrete  a  par- 


ticular property,  quality,  or  attribute 
by  itself,  and  take  it  in  univereo,  with- 
out regard  to  anything  else  in  the  con- 
crete thing.  It  must  then  be  a  real  prop- 
erty, quality,  or  attribute  of  the  con- 
crete thing,  or  the  abstraction  will  have 
no  foundation  in  reality.  But  the  uni- 
versal is  no  property,  quality,  or  attri- 
bute of  particulars,  the  immutable  of 
mutables,  the  eternal  of  things  tempo- 
rary, the  necessary  of  contingents,  the 
infinite  of  finites,  or  unity  of  multiples, 
otherwise  particulars  would  be  univer- 
sal?, mutables  imrautables,  temporals 
eternals,  contingents  necessary,  finites 
infinite,  and  multiples  one — a  manifest 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  general- 
ization or  abstraction  of  particulars  is 
particularity,  of  mutables  is  mutability, 
of  temporals  temporality,  of  contingents 
contingency,  of  finites  finiteness,  of mul- 
tiples plurality  or  multiplicity.  The 
overlooking  of  this  obvious  fact,  and 
regarding  the  universal,  immutable, 
eternal,  etc.,  as  abstractions  or  gen- 
eralizations of  particulars,  mutables, 
temporals,  and  so  on,  has  given  birth 
to  the  pantheistic  philosophy,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  sophistical. 

The  ideas  or  categories  of  the  uni- 
versal, the  immutable,  and  the  eternal, 
the  necessary,  the  infinite,  the  one  or 
unity,  are  so  far  from  being  abstractions 
from  particular  concretes  that  in  point 
of  fact  we  cannot  even  think  things  as 
particular,  changeable,  temporal,  con- 
tingent, finite,  or  multiple  without  them. 
Hence,  they  are  called  necessary  ideas, 
because  without  them  no  synthetic 
judgment  a  posteriori  or  fact  of  expe- 
rience is  possible.  They  arc  not  ab- 
stractions formed  by  the  human  mind 
by  contemplating  concrete  things,  be- 
cause the  human  mind  cannot  operate 
or  even  exist  without  them,  and  without 
them  human  intelligence,  even  if  sup- 
posable,  could  not  differ  from  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  brute,  which,  though  many 
eminent  men  in  modern  science  are  en- 
deavoring to  prove  it,  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted, because  in  proving  we  should 
disprove  it. 

The  question  now  for  philosophy  to 
answer,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
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n,  Are  these  ideas  or  categories,  which 
precede  and  enter  into  every  fact  of 
experience,  forms  of  the  subject  or 
human  understanding,  as  Kant  alleges, 
or  are  they  objective  and  real,  and, 
though  necessary  to  the  existence  and 
operation  of  the  human  mind,  are  yet 
really  distinct  from  it,  and  independent 
of  it,  as  much  so  as  if  no  human  mind 
had  been  created  ?  This  is  the  prob- 
lem. 

St.  Thomas  evidently  holds  them  to 
be  objective,  for  he  holds  them  to  be 
necessary  and  self-evident  principles, 
principles  per  se  nota,  as  may  be  seen 
in  his  answer  to  the  question,  Utrum 
Deum  esse  sit  per  se  notum  f  and  we 
need  strong  reasons  to  induce  us 
to  dissent  from  any  philosophical  con- 
clusion of  the  angelic  doctor.  More- 
over, Kant  by  no  means  proves  his  own 
conclusion,  that  they  are  forms  of  the 
subject  All  he  proves  is  that  there  is 
and  can  be  no  fact  of  human  knowledge 
without  them,  which  may  be  true  with- 
out  their  being  subjective.  He  proves, 
if  you  will,  that  they  are  constituent 
principles  of  the  human  understanding, 
in  the  sense  that  the  human  under- 
standing cannot  exist  and  operate  with- 
out their  initiative  and  concurrence ; 
but  this  no  more  proves  that  they  are 
fonn9  of  the  subject  than  the  fact  that 
the  creature  can  neither  exist  nor  act 
without  the  creative  and  concurrent  act 
of  the  creator  proves  that  the  creator 
is  an  inherent  law  or  form  of  the  crea- 
ture. To  our  mind,  Kant  confirms  a 
conclusion  contrary  to  his  own.  His 
masterly  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft 
establishes  simply  this  fact,  that  man's 
own  subjective  reason  alone  does  not 
suffice  for  science,  and  that  man,  in 
science  as  in  existence,  is  dependent  on 
that  which  is  not  himself ;  or,  in  a  word, 
that  man  depends  on  the  intelligible- 
oess  of  the  object,  or  that  which  ren- 
ders it  intelligible,  to  be  himself  intel- 
ligent, or  knowing.  Man  is,  no  doubt, 
created  with  the  power  or  faculty  of 
intelligence,  but  that  power  or  faculty 
is  not  the  power  or  faculty  to  know 
without  an  intelligible  object,  or  to 
bow  what  is  not  knowable  independ- 


ently of  it.  Hence,  from  Kant's  facts, 
we  conclude  that  the  ideas  or  categories, 
without  which  no  object  is  intelligible 
and  no  fact  of  intelligence  possible,  are 
not  subjective,  but  objective,  real,  and 
independent  of  the  subject. 

The  matter  is  simple  enough  if  we 
look  at  it  freed  from  the  obscurity  with 
which  philosophers  have  surrounded  it. 
Thought  is  a  complex  fact,  the  joint 
product  of  subject  and  object  God  is 
his  own  object,  because  he  is  self  exist- 
ent and  self-sufficing:  is  in  himself, 
as  say  the  theologians,  actus  purissi- 
mus,  most  pure  act,  which  permits  us 
up  to  a  certain  point  to  understand  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  and  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  God, 
being  self  existent  and  self-sufficing, 
needs  and  can  receive  nothing  from 
without  his  own  most  perfect  being. 
But  man  is  a  dependent  being,  a  crea- 
ture, and  does  not  and  cannot  suffice  in 
himself  for  either  his  own  existence  or 
his  own  intelligence.  He  cannot  think 
by  foimself  alone  or  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  object,  which  is  not 
himself.  If  the  concurrence  of  the  ob- 
ject be  essential  to  the  production  of 
my  thought,  then  that  concurrence  must 
be  active,  for  a  passive  concurrence  is 
the  same  as  no  concurrence  at  all. 
Then  the  object  must  be  active,  there- 
fore real,  for  what  is  not  real  cannot 
act  or  be  active.  Then  the  object  in 
my  thought  is  not  and  cannot  be  my- 
self, but  stands  over  against  me.  Now, 
I  know  that  I  think  these  ideas,  and  that 
they  are  the  object  in  my  thought 
without  which  I  cannot  think  at  all. 
Therefore,  they  are  objective  and  real, 
and  neither  myself  nor  my  creations, 
as  are  abstractions. 

This  conclusion  is  questioned  only 
by  those  persons  who  have  not  duly 
considered  the  fact  that  there  can  be 
no  thought  without  both  subject  and 
object,  and  that  man  can  never  be  his 
own  object  To  assume  that  be  can 
act,  think,  or  know  with  himself  alone, 
without  the  concurrence  of  that  which 
is  not  himself  and  is  independent  of 
him,  is  to  deny  his  dependence  and 
to  assume  him  to  be  God — a  conclusion 
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which  some  think  follows  from  the  fa- 
mous 44  Qogito,  ergo  sum"  of  Descartes, 
and  which  is  accepted  and  defended  by 
the  whole  German  pantheistic  school 
of  the  present  day.  Indeed,  as  athe- 
'  ism  was  in  tbe  last  century,  so  panthe- 
ism is  in  the  present  century  the  real 
enemy  philosophy  has  to  combat.  In 
concluding  the  reality  of  the  object 
from  the  fact  that  I  think  it,  I  am  far 
from  pretending  that  thought  cannot 
err ;  but  the  error  is  not  in  regard  to 
what  I  really  think,  but  in  regard  to 
that  which  I  do  not  think;  but  infer 
from  my  thought.  I  think  only  what 
is  intelligible,  and  what  is  intelligible 
is  real,  and  therefore  true,  for  falsehood, 
being  unreal,  is  unintelligible,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  thought.  But  in 
converting  my  thought  into  a  prop- 
osition, I  may  include  iu  the  propo- 
sition not  only  what  I  thought,  but 
what  I  did  not  think.  Hence  the  part 
of  error,  which  is  always  the  part  not 
of  "knowledge,  but  of  ignorance.  It  is 
so  we  understand  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Thomas.* 

These  considerations  authorize,  or  wc 
are  much  mistaken,  the  conclusion  that 
the  ideas  or  categories,  which  the  school- 
men hold  to  be  forms  of  the  interme- 
diary or  logical  world,  and  Kant  to  be 
forms  of  the  subject,  are  objective  and 
real,  and  either  the  intelligible  object 
itself  or  the  objective  light  by  which  it 
is  rendered  intelligible  or  knowable. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  scholastics,  if 
we  have  uot  misapprehended  them,  re- 
gard them,  in  explaining  the  fact  of 
knowledge,  rather  as  the  light  which 
illumines  the  object  than  the  object  it- 
self. Yet,  when  the  object  is  intelligible 
in  itself,  or  by  its  own  light,  St  Thom- 
as clearly  identifies  it  with  the  object, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  the  object 
only  when  the  object  is  not  intelligible 
per  Me.  Thus,  he  maintains  with  St. 
Augustine  that  God  knows  things  per 
ideam;  but  to  the  objection  that  God 
knows  them  by  his  essence,  he  answers 

•  Vide  St,  Augustine,  in  lib.  Ixxxili.  Qq.,  quest 
KxiL,  and  St.  Thomas,  Sumtna,  p.  1,  quest,  xvil.  a.  8 
In  c.  The  words  of  St.  Augustine  are,  44  Omtiit  qui 
/aUitm'.idqiwfallUur.noninUUiffit,"  Ueuocths 
intellect  is  always  true. 


that  God  in  his  own  essence  is  the 
similitude,  that  is,  the  idea,  of  all  tilings: 
Unde  idea  in  Deo  nihil  est  aliud  quam 
essentia  Dei.  Therefore,  idea  in  God 
is  nothing  else  than  the  essence  of 
God* 

The  doctrine  of  St  Thomas  is  that 
all  knowledge  is  by  ideas,  in  the  sense 
of  image,  likeness,  or  similitude.  In 
God  the  idea,  image,  likeness,  or  simil- 
itude, the  species  is  not  distinguishable 
from  the  divine  essence,  for  he  is  in 
his  essence  similitudo  omnium  rerum. 
Now,  though  we  are  created  after  the 
idea  exemplar  ti,  or  model  eternal  in 
his  essence,  and  therefore  in  our  degree 
copy  or  imitate  him,  we  have  not  in 
us  the  types  or  models  of  all  things,  are 
not  in  ourselves  similitudo  omnium  re- 
rum,  and  therefore  arc  not  intelligent 
in  ourselves  alone.  The  ideas  by 
which  things  are  intelligible  and  we 
intelligent  must  be  distinct  from  us,  and 
exist  independent  of  us.  As  no  crea- 
ture any  more  than  we  has  in  itself  the 
likeness  of  all  things,  or  is  in  itself  its 
own  idea  exemplarisy  no  creature  can 
bo  in  itself  alone  intelligible.  Hence 
what  the  schoolmen  call  idea  or  intelli- 
gible species  must  be  equally  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  object 
when  the  object  is  aliquid  creatum,  or 
creature.  Hence,  while  both  the  created 
subject  and  the  created  object  depend 
on  the  idea,  the  one  to  be  intelligible, 
the  other  to  be  intelligent,  the  idea,  in- 
telligible species,  the  light — as  we  prefer 
to  say — is  independent  of  them  both. 
The  idea  in  re  is  not  something  in- 
termediary between  subject  and  ob- 
ject, as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but 
the  light  that  intervenes  between 
them,  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
knowledge  in  creatures.  This  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  real  doctrine  of  the 
scholastics,  as  represented  by  St 
Thomas,  and  is,  in  our  judgment,  in- 
disputable. 

We  call  the  idea,  regarded  as  inter- 
vening in  the  fact  of  knowledge,  the  light, 

*  Bumma,  p.  1,  quest,  rv.  a.  1  ad  8.  Tbe  qnes* 
tlon  is  d«  JdeU,  and  we  think  the  reader,  by  con- 
sulting what  St.  Thorn**  says  tn  the  body  of  the 
nrst  article,  will  agree  that,  though  we  hare  used  a 
different  phraseology,  we  have  simply  given  his 
sense. 
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and  thug  avoid  the  question  whether 
all  knowledge  is  by  similitude  or  not. 
It  may  be  that  the  idea  is  light  because 
it  contains  the  image  or  likeness  of 
the  object,  but  that  seems  to  us  a 
question  more  curious  than  practically 
important.  We  cannot  see  that  the  ex- 
plication of  the  mystery  of  knowing 
is  carried  any  further  by  calling  the 
idea  image  or  similitude  than  by  sim- 
ply calling  it  the  intelligible  light.  The 
Platonists  and  peripatetics  seem  to  us 
to  come  no  nearer  the  secret  of  know- 
ledge by  so  calling  it  than  do  our  phi- 
losophers to  the  secret  of  external 
yision,  when  they  tell  us  that  we  do 
not  see  the  visible  object  itself,  but  its 
image  painted  by  the  external  light  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye.  How  do  I  see 
the  image  or  picture,  and  connect  it 
with  the  external  object]  When  I 
ha?e  called  the  objector  the  idea  light, 
I  seem  to  myself  to  have  said  all  that 
can  be  said  on  the  point,  and  to  retain 
substantially  the  scholastic  doctrine  of 
ideas,  or  intelligible  species,  which  as- 
serts, I  add,  by  the  way,  what  is  per- 
haps very  true,  but  which  after  all 
hrings  us  no  nearer  to  the  secret  of 
knowledge,  or  the  explanation  of  how 
in  the  last  analysis  we  do  or  can  know 
at  all 

How  we  do  or  can  know  seems  to 
ns  an  inexplicable  mystery,  as  is  our 
existence  itself.  That  we  do  know  is 
certain.  Every  man  knows,  and  in 
knowing  knows  that  he  knows;  but 
how  he  knows  no  man  knows.  To 
deny  is  as  much  an  act  of  reason  as  i3 
to  affirm,  and  no  one  can  deny  with- 
out knowing  that  he  denies.  Men 
may  doubt  many  things,  but  universal 
doubt  is  a  simple  impossibility,  for 
whoever  doubts  knows  that  he  doubts, 
and  never  doubts  that  he  doubts  or 
that  doubt  is  doubting.  In  all  things 
and  in  all  science  we  arrive  at  last,  if 
we  think  long  and  deep  enough,  at  a 
mystery  which  it  is  in  no  human  pow- 
er to  deny  or  to  explain,  and  which  is 
explicable  only  in  God  by  his  divine 
science.  Hence  it  is  that  philosophy 
nerer  fully  suffices  for  itself,  and  al- 
ways needs  to  be  supplemented  by  rev- 


elation, as  nature  to  attain  its  end  must 
not  only  be  redeemed  from  the  fall, 
but  supplemented  by  grace.  Man 
never  suffices  for  himself,  since  his 
very  being  is  not  in  himself ;  and  how, 
then,  shall  philosophy,  which  is  his 
creation,  suffice  for  itself?  Let  phi- 
losophy go  as  far  as  it  can,  but  let 
the  philosopher  never  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  human  reason  will  ever 
be  able  to  explain  itself.  The  secret 
as  of  all  things  is  in  God  and  with 
him.  Would  man  be  God,  the  crea- 
ture  the  Creator  ? 

If  we  have  seized  the  sense  of  the 
scholastic  pliilosophy  as  represented  by 
St.  Thomas,  and  are  right  in  under- 
standing by  the  intelligible  species  of 
the  schoolmen  the  light  by  which  the 
object  is  intelligible,  therefore  the  ob- 
ject itself  when  the  object  is  intelligi- 
ble per  se,  and  the  intelligible  light 
when  it  is  not,  the  ideal  is  objective 
and  real,  and  both  the  old  quarrel  and 
the  new  are  voided.  Abstractions  are 
null ;  genera  and  species  are  real,  but 
creatures ;  ideas,  as  the  intelligible 
light  by  which  we  know,  are  not  forms 
of  the  subject,  but  objective  and  real, 
and  in  fact  the  light  of  the  divine 
being,  which,  intelligible  by  itself,  is  the 
intelligibility  of  all  created  existences. 
St.  Anselm's  argument  is,  then,  rigidly 
sound  and  conclusive :  I  think  most 
perfect  being  in  re ;  and  therefore  such 
being  is,  or  I  could  not  think  it,  since 
what  is  not  cannot  be  thought.  If  the 
most  perfect  being,  a  greater  than  which 
and  the  contrary  of  which  cannot  be 
thought,  be  only  in  my  thought,  then  I 
am  myself  greater  than  the  most  per- 
fect being,  and  my  thought  becomes 
the  criterion  of  perfection,  and  I  am 
greater  than  God.  and  can  judge  him. 

This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
ideal  is  real  The  ideas  of  the  univer- 
sal, the  infinite,  the  perfect,  the  neces- 
sary, the  immutable,  the  eternal  can- 
not be  either  the  intelligible  object  or 
the  intelligible  light,  unless  they  are  be- 
ing. As  abstractions,  or  as  abstracted 
from  being,  they  are  simple  nullities. 
To  think  them  is  to  think  real,  universal, 
infinite,  perfect,  necessary,  immutable, 
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and  eternal  being,  the  ens  perfcctissi- 
mum  of  St.  Anselm,  the  ens  necessarium 
et  reale  of  the  theologians,  a  greater 
than  which  or  the  contrary  of  which 
cannot  be  thought  That  this  ens,  in- 
tuitively affirmed  to  every  intellect,  is 
God,  is  amply  shown  in  the  papers  on 
u  The  Problems  of  the  Age,"  and  also 
that  ens  or  being  creates  existences,  and 
hence  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to 
rhow  it  over  again. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  say,  as 
many  do,  that  we  have  intuition  of 
God.  The  idea  is  intuitive ;  and  we 
know  by  intuition  that  which  is  God, 
and  that  he  is  would  be  indemonstra- 
ble if  we  did  not ;  but  we  do  not  know 
by  intuiti#n  that  what  is  affirmed  or 
presented  in  intuition  is  God.  When 
Descartes  says,  u  I  think  God,  there- 
fore God  is,"  he  misapprehends  St. 
Anselm,  and  assumes  what  is  not  ten- 
able. St.  Anselm  does  not  Fay  he 
thinks  God,  and  therefore  God  is ;  lie 
says,  44 1  think  most  perfect  being,  a 
greater  than  which  cannot  be  thought," 
and  therefore  most  perfect  being  is. 
The  intuition  is  not  God,  but  most 
perfect  being.  So  the  ideal  formula, 
ens  creat  cxistentias,  so  ably  de- 
fended in  the  papers  on 44  The  Problems 
of  the  Age,"  would  be  indefensible,  if 
Deus  were  substituted  for  ens,  and  it 
read,  God  creates  existence*.  That  i9 
true,  and  ens,  no  doubt,  is  Deus  ;  but 
we  know  not  that  by  intuition,  and 
it  would  be  wrong  to  understand 
St.  Augustine,  who  seems  to  teach  that 
we  know  that  God  is  by  intuition,  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  wo  have  in- 
tuition of  that  which  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  God.  We  know  by  in- 
tuition that  which  is  God,  but  not  that 
it  is  God. 

St.  Thomas  seems  to  us  to  set  this 
matter  right  in  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, Utrum  Deum  esse  sit  per  se  no- 
tum  t  He  holds  that  ens  is  per  se 
notum,  or  self-evident,  and  that  first 
principles  in  knowing,  as  well  as  in 
being,  evidence  themselves,  but  de- 
nies that  Deum  esse  sit  per  se  notum, 
because  the  meanirfg  of  the  word 
Deus  or  God  is  not  self-evident  and 


known  by  all.    His  own  words  are : 

44  Dica  ergo  hoec  proposition  Deus  est, 
quantum  in  se  est,  per  se  nota  est*  quia 
prcedicatum  est  idem  cum  subfecto 
Deus  enim  est  suum  esse,  ut  infra 
patebit.  Sed  qua  nos  non  scimus  de 
Deo  quid  est,  non  est  per  se  nota  est, 
sed  indiget  demonstrari.'* 

St.  Thomas  adds,  indeed, 44  Sed  indi- 
get demonstrari,  per  ea  qua  sunt  magis 
nota  quoad  nos,  et  minus  secundam 
naturam,  set 'licet per  effectus  ;*  but  this 
is  easily  explained.  The  saint  argues 
that  it  is  not  self-evident  that  God  is, 
because  it  is  not  self-evident  what 
he  is;  for,  according  to  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  to  be  able  to  affirm  that 
a  thing  is,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
its  quidity,  since  without  knowing 
what  the  thing  is  we  cannot  know  that 
it  is.  What  God  is  can  be  demon- 
strated only  by  his  works,  and  that  it 
can  be  so  demonstrated  St.  Paul  as- 
sures us,  Rom.  1  :  20 :  44  Invisibilia 
ipsius,  a  creatura  mundi,  per  ea  qua 
facta  sunt,  intellecta,  conspiciuntur : 
sempitema  quoquc  virtus  et  divinitas 
or  as  we  venture  to  English  it:  44  The 
invisible  things  of  God,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  divinity,  are  clear- 
ly seen  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  being  understood  (or  known)  by 
the  things  that  are  ra  »de."  St.  Paul 
appeals  to  the  things  that  are  made 
not  t »  prove  that  God  is,  but  to  show 
what  he  is,  or  rather,  if  wc  may  so  ex- 
press ourself,  to  prove  that  be  is  God, 
and  leaves  us,  as  does  St.  Thomas, 
to  prove,  with  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Anselm,  Fcnelon,  and  others,  that  he 
is,  by  the  argument  derived  from  in- 
tuitive ideas,  or  first  principles,  com- 
monly called  the  argument um  a  priorif 
though  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is 
not,  for  there  is  nothing  more  ultimatd 
or  universal  in  science  than  is  God 
himself,  or,  rather,  that  which  is  God. 

The  ideal  formula  is  true,  for  it  is 
contained  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis, 
44  In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven 
and  earth,"  and  in  the  first  article  of 
the  creed, 44 1  believe  in  one  God,  maker 

♦  gumma,  pan  1,  quasi  1  a.  in  e. 
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of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things 
visible  and  invisible;"  and  what  it 
formulates  is,  as  we  have  shown,  and  as 
is  shown  more  at  length  in  44  The  Prob- 
lems of  the  Age,"  intuitive,  and  the 
human  mind  could  not  exist  and  oper- 
ate if  it  were  not  so ;  but  the  formula 
itself,  or,  rather,  the  formulation  as 
an  intellectual  judgment,  is  not  so. 
The  judgment  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  Gentile  philosophy,  which  nowhere 
asserts  or  recognizes  the  fact  of  crea- 
tion; it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mass  even  of  the  Christian  people,  who 
hold  that  God  creates  the  world  as  an 
article  of  faith  rather  than  as  a  scientific 
truth  ;  it  is  denied  by  nearly  all  the 
systems  of  philosophy  constructed  by 
non-Catholics  even  in  our  own  day,  and 
it  may  well  be  doubted  if  science,  un- 
aided by  revelation,  could  ever  have  at- 
tained to  it 

This  relieves  the  formula  of  the 
principal  objections  urged  against  it. 
The  ideas  formulated  are  the  first 
principles  in  science  with  which  all 
philosophy  must  commence,  but  the 


formulation,  instead  of  being  at  the  be- 
ginning, does  not  always  appear  even 
at  its  conclusion.  The  explanations 
we  have  offered  show  that  there  is  no 
discrepancy  between  its  assertion  and 
the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas.  Indeed, 
the  formula  in  substance  is  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  all  great  Catholic 
theologians  in  all  ages  of  the  church, 
and  may  be  seen  to  be  so  if  we  will 
only  take  the  pains  to  understand  them 
and  ourselves.  The  objection,  that  the 
doctrine  that  we  have  intuition  of  most 
perfect  being  assumes  that  we  have 
the  intuitive  vision  of  God  even  in  this 
life,  cannot  stand,  because  that  vision 
is  vision  of  God  as  he  is  in  himself, 
and  this  asserts  only  intuition  of  him 
as  idea,  which  we  even  know  not  by 
intuition  is  God.  The  result  of  our 
discussion  is  to  show  that  the  founder  . 
and  better  philosophy  of  our  day  is  in 
reality  nothing  but  the  philosophy  of 
St.  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas,  and  which 
in  substance  has  been  always,  and  still 
is,  taught  with  more  or  less  clearness 
and  depth  in  all  our  Catholic  schools. 


ORIQOTAL. 

THE  HIDDEN  CRUCIFIXION. 

"  And  they  crucified  him  there." 

Sat  not  'twas  on  dread  Calvary's  mountain  top, 
And  in  the  broad  and  glaring  light 
Of  noonday  sun  ; 
With  hooting  rabble  crowded  'round 
To  show 
The  Holy  One  despite. 

No,  no !    But  in  this  guilty  breast,  alone- 
God  of  my  love,  how  could  I  dare  !— 
The  deed  was  done. 
Ye  angels,  look  upon  this  heart ; 
Ye  know 
I  crucified  him  there ! 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  SPAIN. 


BY  LADY  HERBERT. 


BT.  SEBASTIAN  AND  BURGOS. 

What  is  it  that  we  seek  for,  we 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  who 
year  by  year,  about  the  month  of  No- 
vember, are  seen  crowding  the  Folke- 
stone and  Dover  steamboats,  with 
that  unmistakable  "going  abroad" 
look  of  travelling — bags  and  wide- 
awakes and  bundles  of  wraps  and 
alpaca  gowns?  I  think  it  may  be 
comprised  in  one  word — sunshine. 
This  dear  old  land  of  ours,  with  all  its 
luxuries  and  all  its  comforts  and  all  its 
associations  of  home  and  people,  still 
lacks  one  thing — and  that  is  climate. 
For  climate  means  health  to  one  half 
of  us ;  and  health  means  power  of  en- 
joyment; for,  without  it,  the  most  per- 
fect of  homes  (and  nowhere  is  that 
word  understood  so  well  as  in  Eng- 
land) is  spoiled  and  saddened.  So,  in 
pursuit  of  this  great  boon,  a  widow  lady 
and  her  children,  with  a  doctor  and 
two  other  friends,  started  off  in  the 
winter  of  186-,  in  spite  of  ominous 
warnings  of  revolutions,  and  grim  sto- 
ries of  brijrands,  for  that  comparative- 
ly unvisited  country  called  Spain.  As 
far  as  St.  Sebastian  the  journey  was 
absolutely  without  interest  or  adven- 
ture of  any  kind.  The  express  train 
dashed  them  past  houses  and  villages, 
and  picturesque  old  towns  with  fine 
church  towers,  from  Paris  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  from  Bordeaux  to  Bay- 
onne,  and  so  on  past  the  awful  frontier, 
the  scene  of  so  many  passages-at-arms 
between  officials  and  ladies'  maids,  till 
they  found  themselves  crossing  the 
picturesque  bridge  which  leads  to  the 
little  town  of  St.  Sebastian,  with  its 
beach  of  fine  sand,  washed  by  the 
long  billowy  waves  of  the  Atlantic  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  riant,  well-culti- 


vated little  Basque  farms  on  the  other* 
As  to  the  town  itself,  time  and  the  pre- 
fect may  eventually  make  it  a  second 
Biarritz,  as  in  every  direction  lodging- 
houses  are  springing  up,  till  it  will  be- 
come what  one  of  Dickens's  beroea 
would  call  "the  most  sea-bathingest 
place"  that  ever  was !  But  at  present 
it  is  a  mass  of  rough  stone  and  lime 
and  scaffolding ;  and  the  one  straight 
street  leading  from  the  hotel  to  the 
church  of  St.  Maria,  with  the  castle 
above,  are  almost  all  that  remains  of 
the  old  town  which  stood  so  mahy 
sieges,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the 
key  of  Northern  Spain.  The  hotel 
appeared  but  tolerably  comfortable  to 
our  travellers,  fresh  from  the  luxuries 
of  Paris.  When  they  returned,  four 
or  five  months  later,  they  thought  it  a 
perfect  paradise  of  comfort  and  clean- 
liness. After  wandering  through  the 
narrow  streets,  and  walking  into  one 
or  two  uninteresting  churches,  it  was 
resolved  to  climb  up  to  the  citadel 
which  commands  the  town,  and  to 
which  the  ascent  is  by  a  fair  zigzag 
road,  like  that  which  leads  to  Dover 
Castle.  A  small  garrison  remains  in 
the  keep,  which  is  also  a  military  pris- 
on. The  officers  received  our  party 
very  courteously,  inviting  them  to  walk 
on  the  battlements,  and  climb  up  to 
the  flag-staff,  and  offering  them  the 
use  of  their  large  telescope  for  the 
view,  which  is  certainly  magnificent, 
especially  toward  the  sea.  There  is  a 
tiny  chapel  in  the  fortress,  in  which  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserved.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  sentinel  presenting 
arms  to  it  each  time  his  round  brought 
him  past  the  ever  open  door.  On  the 
hill  side,  a  few  monumental  slabs,  let 
in  here  and  there  into  the  rock,  and 
one  or  two  square  tombs,  mark  the 
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graves  of  the  Englishmen  killed  dur- 
ing the  siege,  and  also  in  the  Don 
Carlos  revolution.  Of  the  siege  itself, 
and  of  the  historical  interest  attached 
to  St.  Sebastian,  we  will  say  nothing : 
are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  Napier  and  Napoleon  ? 

The  following  morning,  after  a  fine 
and  crowded  service  at  the  church  of 
St.  Maria,  where  they  first  saw  the 
beautiful  Spanish  custom  of  the  women 
being  all  veiled,  and  in  black,  two  of 
the  party  started  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
iog,  in  a  light  carriage,  for  Loyola.  The 
road  throughout  is  beautiful,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  Tyrol,  with  picturesque 
Tillages,  old  Roman  bridges,  quaint 
manor-houses,  with  coats  of  arms  em- 
blazoned over  their  porticoes ;  rapid, 
clear  trout-streams  and  fine  glimpses 
of  snowy  mountains  on  the  left,  and  of 
the  bright  blue  sea  on  the  right.  The 
flowers,  too,  were  lovely.  There  was 
a  dwarf  blue  bugloss  of  an  intensity  of 
color  which  is  only  equalled  by  the 
large  forget-me-not  on  the  mountain- 
sides of  Lebanon.  The  peasants  are 
all  small  proprietors.  They  were  cul- 
tivating their  fields  in  the  most  primi- 
tive way,  father,  mother,  and  children 
working  the  ground  with  a  two-prong- 
ed fork,  called  by  them  a  Maya;" 
but  the  result  was  certainly  satisfac- 
tory. They  speak  a  language  as  ut- 
terly hopeless  for  a  foreigner  to  under- 
stand as  Welsh  or  Gaelic.  The  say- 
ing among  the  Andalusians  is  that  the 
devil,  who  is  no  fool,  spent  seven  years 
in  Bilboa  studying  the  Basque  dialect, 
and  learned  three  words  only  ;  and  of 
their  pronunciation  they  add  that  the 
Basque  write  u  Solomon,"  and  pro- 
nounce it  44  Nebuchadnezzar !"  Be 
this  as  it  may,  they  are  a  contented, 
happy,  prosperous,  sober  race,  rarely 
Waving  their  own  country,  to  which 
they  are  passionately  attached,  and 
deserving,  by  their  independence  and 
self-reliance,  their  name  of  44  Bayas- 
cogara" — 44  Somos  bastantes." 

Passing  through  the  baths  Certosa, 
the  mineral  springs  of  which  are  much 
frequented  by  the  Spaniards  in  sum- 
mer, our  travellers  came,  after  a  four 
vol.  v.— 11 


hours*  drive,  to  Azpeitia,  a  walled 
town,  with  a  fine  church  containing  the 
44  pila,"  or  font,  in  which  St.  Ignatius 
was  baptized.  Here  the  good-natured 
cure',  Padre  G  ,  met  them,  and  in- 
sisted on  escorting  them  to  the  great 
college  of  Loyola,  which  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.  It  has  a  fine 
Italian  facade,  and  is  built  in  a  fertile 
valley  round  the  house  of  St.  Ignatius, 
the  college  for  missionary  priests  being 
on  one  side,  and  a  florid,  domed,  cir- 
cular marble  church  on  the  other. 
The  whole  is  thoroughly  Roman  in  its 
aspect,  but  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
Gothic  buildings  of  the  south.  They 
first  went  into  the  church,  which  is 
very  rich  in  jaspers,  marbles,  and 
mosaics,  the  marbles  being  brought 
from  the  neighboring  mountains.  The 
cloisters  at  the  back  are  still  unfur- 
nished ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  monas- 
tery is  of  fine  and  good  proportions, 
and  the  corridors  and  6taircase  are 
very  handsome.  Between  the  church 
and  the  convent  is  a  kind  of  covered 
cloister,  leading  to  the  "  Santuario," 
the  actual  house  in  which  the  saint 
was  born  and  lived.  The  outside  is 
in  raised  brickwork,  of  curious  old 
geometrical  patterns  ;  and  across  the 
door  is  the  identical  wooden  bar  which 
in  old  times  served  as  protection  to 
the  chateau.  Entering  thelow  door, 
you  see  on  your  right  a  staircase  ;  and 
on  your  left  a  long  low  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  in  which  is  a  picture  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Here  the  saint 
was  born :  his  mother,  having  a  par- 
ticular devotion  to  the  Virgin,  insisted 
on  being  brought  down  here  to  be  con- 
fined. Going  up  the  stairs,  to  a  kind 
of  corridor  used  as  a  confessional,  you 
come  first  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis 
Borgia,  where  he  said  his  first  mass. 
Next  to  it  is  one  dedicated  to  Marian- 
ne di  Jesu,  the  "  Lily  of  Quito,"  with 
a  beautiful  picture  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican saint  over  the  high  altar.  To  the 
left,  again,  is  another  chapel,  and  here 
St.  Francois  Xavier,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Indies,  said  his  mass  before  start- 
ing on  his  glorious  evangelical  mission. 
Ascending  a  few  steps  higher,  their 
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guide  led  them  into  a  long  low  room, 
richly  decorated  and  gilt,  and  full  of 
pictures  of  the  different  events  of  the 
life  of  the  saint.  A  gilt  screen  divid- 
ed the  ante-chapel  from  the  altar, 
raised  on  the  very  spot  where  he  lay 
so  long  with  his  wounded  leg,  and 
where  he  was  inspired  by  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  renounce  the  world,  and  de- 
vote himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
work  of  God.  There  is  a  representation 
of  him  in  white  marble  under  the  altar 
as  he  lay ;  and  opposite,  a  portrait,  in 
his  soldier's  dress,  said  to  be  taken 
from  life,  and  another  of  him  after- 
ward, when  he  had  become  a  priest. 
It  is  a  beautiful  face,  with  strong  pur- 
pose and  high  resolve  in  every  line  of 
the  features. 

In  the  sacristy  is  the  "  baldachino," 
or  tester  of  his  bed,  in  red  silk.  It 
was  in  this  room  that  he  first  fell  sick 
and  took  to  reading  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  to  amuse  himself,  there  being  no 
other  book  within  reach.  Such  are 
the  u  common  ways,"  which  we  blindly 
call  "  accidents,"  in  which  God  leads 
those  whom  he  chooses,  like  Saul,  for 
his  special  service.  The  convent  con- 
tains thirty  fathers  and  twenty-five  lay 
brothers.  There  are  about  120  stu- 
dents, a  fine  library,  refectory,  etc. 
They  have  a  large  day-school  of  poor 
children,  whom  they  instruct  in  Basque 
and  Spanish ;  and  distribute  daily  a 
certain  number  of  dinners,  soup,  and 
bread,  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  about  twenty  of  whom 
were  waiting  at  the  buttery  door  for 
their  daily  supply. 

The  English  strangers,  taking  leave 
of  the  kind  and  courteous  fathers,  had 
luncheon  at  a  little  "  posada"  close  by, 
where  the  hostess  insisted  on  their 
drinking  some  of  the  cider  of  the  coun- 
try, which  the  doctor,  himself  a  Devon- 
shire man,  was  obliged  to  confess  ex- 
celled that  of  his  own  country.  The 
good  cure  entertained  them  meanwhile 
with  stories  of  his  people,  who  appear 
to  be  very  like  the  Highlanders,  both 
in  their  merits  and  their  faults.  Some 
of  their  customs  seemed  to  be  derived 
from  pagan  times,  such  as  that  of 


offering  bread  and  wine  on  the  tombs 
of  those  they  love  on  the  anniversary 
of  their  death ;  a  custom  in  vogue  in 
the  early  days  of  Christianity,  and  . 
mentioned  by  St  Augustine  in  his 
Confessions  as  being  first  put  a  stop 
to  by  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  on  ac- 
count of  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  practice.  The  drive  back  was, 
if  possible,  even  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  the  morning,  and  they  reached 
St  Sebastian  at  eight  o'clock,  delighted 
with  their  expedition. 

The  next  day  they  started  for  Bur- 
gos, by  rail,  only  stopping  for  a  few 
minutes  on  their  way  to  the  station  to 
see  the  "  Albergo  dei  Povcri,"  a  hos- 
pital and  home  for  incurables,  nursed 
by  the  Spanish  sisters  of  charity. 
They  are  affiliated  to  the  sisters  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  follow  their  rule, 
but  do  not  wear  the  *  white  cornette" 
of  the  French  sisters. 

The  railroad  in  this  part  of  Spain 
has  been  carried  through  most  magnif- 
icent scenery,  which  appeared  to  our 
travellers  like  a  mixture  of  Poussin 
and  Salvator  Rosa.  Fine  purple 
mountains,  still  sprinkled  with  snow, 
with  rugged  and  jagged  peaks  standing 
out  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  and 
with  waterfalls  and  beautiful  streams 
rushing  down  their  sides ;  an  under- 
wood of  chestnut  and  beach  trees ;  deep 
valleys,  with  little  brown  villages  and 
bright  white  convents  perched  on  ris- 
ing knolls,  and  picturesque  bridges 
spanning  the  little  streams  as  they 
dashed  through  the  gorges ;  and  then 
long  tracks  of  bright  rose-colored 
heather,  out  of  which  rose  big  boulder- 
stones  or  the  wayside  cross ;  the  whole 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  succession  of 
beautiful  pictures  such  as  would  de- 
light the  heart  of  a  painter,  both  as  to 
composition  and  coloring.  No  one 
can  say  much  for  the  pace  at  which 
the  Spanish  railways  travel;  yet  are 
they  all  too  quick  in  scenery  such  as 
this,  when  one  longs  to  stop  and  sketch 
at  every  turn.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  train  came  to  a  stand-still :  an 
enormous  fragment  of  rock  had  fallen 
across  the  line  in  the  night,  burying  a 
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toggage-frain,  t>u*  fortunately  without 
injury  to  its  drivers ;  and  our  party 
bad  no  alternative  but  to  get  out,  with 
their  manifold  bags  and  packages,  and 
walk  across  the  debris  to  another  train, 
which,  fortunately,  was  waiting  for  them 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm.  A 
little  experience  of  Spanish  travelling 
taught  them  to  expect  such  incidents 
half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day's  journey ;  but  at  first  it  seemed 
startling  and  strange.  They  reached 
Burgos  at  six,  and  found  themselves 
in  a  small  but  very  decent  "  fonda," 
where  the  daughter  of  the  landlord 
spoke  a  little  French,  to  their  great 
relief.  They  had  had  visions  of  Ital- 
ian serving  nearly  as  well  as  Spanish 
for  making  themselves  understood  by 
the  people  ;  but  this  idea  was  rudely 
dispelled  the  very  first  day  of  their 
arrival  in  Spain.  Great  as  the  simi- 
larity may  be  in  reading,  the  accent  of 
the  Spaniard  makes  him  utterly  in- 
comprehensible to  the  bewildered  Ital- 
ian scholar  ;  and  the  very  likeness  of 
some  words  increases  the  difficulty 
when  he  finds  that,  according  to  the 
pronunciation,  a  totally  different  mean- 
ing is  attached  to  them.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  English  ladies,  thinking 
to  please  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
made  a  little  speech  to  her  about  the 
beauty  and  cleanliness  of  her  kitchen, 
using  the  right  word  ( cocina ),  but  pro- 
nouncing it  with  the  Italian  accent 
She  saw  directly  she  had  committed  a 
blunder,  though  Spanish  civility  sup- 
pressed the  laugh  at  her  expense.  She 
found  afterward  that  the  word  she 
had  used,  with  the  u  ci"  softn  meant  a 
female  pig.  And  this  was  only  a  spe- 
cimen of  mistakes  hourly  committed 
bj  all  who  adventured  themselves  in 
this  unknown  tongue. 

A  letter  of  introduction  procured  for 
our  travellers  an  instant  admission  to 
the  cardinal  archbishop,  who  received 
them  most  kindly,  and  volunteered  to  be 
their  escort  over  the  cathedral.  He 
bad  been  educated  at  Ushaw,  and 
spoke  English  fluently  and  well.  He 
bad  a  very  pretty  little  chapel  in  his 
palace,  with  a  picture  in  it  of  Sta. 


Maria  della  Pace  at  Rome,  from 
whence  he  derives  his  cardinal's  title. 

The  cathedral  at  Burgos,  with  the 
exception  of  Toledo,  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful Gothic  building  in  Spain.  It  was 
begun  by  Bishop  Maurice,  an  English- 
man, and  a  great  friend  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand's, in  the  year  1220.  The  spires, 
with  their  lacework  carving ;  the  door- 
ways, so  rich  in  sculpture ;  the  rose- 
windows,  with  their  exquisite  tracery  j 
the  beautiful  lantern-shaped  clerestory ; 
the  curious  double  staircase  of  Diego 
de  Siloe ;  the  wonderful  "  retablos"  be- 
hind the  altars,  of  the  finest  wood- 
carving;  the  magnificent  marble  and 
alabaster  monuments  in  the  side  chap- 
els, vying  with  one  another  in  beauty 
and  richness  of  detail ;  the  wonderful 
wood-carving  of  the  stalls  in  the  choir ; 
the  bas  reliefs  carved  in  every  portion 
of  the  stone ;  in  fact,  every  detail  of 
this  glorious  building  is  equally  per- 
fect; and  even  in  Southern  Spain, 
that  paradise  for  lovers  of  cathedrals, 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  finest 
of  the  monuments  are  those  of  the 
Velasco  family,  the  hereditary  high- 
constable  of  Castile.  They  are  of 
Carrara  marble,  resting  upon  blocks 
of  jasper :  at  the  feet  of  the  lady  lies  a 
little  dog,  as  the  emblem  of  "  Fidelity." 
Over  the  doorway  of  this  chapel,  lead- 
ing to  a  tiny  sacristy,  are  carved  the 
arms  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  large 
sacristy  is  a  Magdalen,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci ;  and  some  exquisite  church 
plate,  in  gold  and  enamel,  especially  a 
chalice,  a  processional  cross,  a  pax, 
etc.  In  the  first  chapel  on  the  right, 
as  you  enter  by  the  west  door,  is  a 
very  curious  figure  of  Christ,  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land,  with  real  hair 
and  skin  ;  but  painful  in  the  extreme, 
and  almost  grotesque  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  dressed.  This 
remark,  however,  applies  to  almost  all 
the  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  throughout  Spain,  which  are 
rendered  both  sad  and  ludicrous  to 
English  eyes  from  the  petticoats  and 
finery  with  which  modern  devotion  has 
disfigured  them.  This  crucifix,  how- 
ever, is  greatly  venerated  by  the  peo- 
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pie,  who  call  it  «  The  Christ  of  Bur- 
gos," and  on  Sundays  or  holidays  there 
is  no  possibility  of  getting  near  it,  on 
account  of  the  crowd.  In  the  Chapel 
of  the  Visitation  are  three  more  beau- 
tiful monuments,  and  a  very  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Se- 
bastian del  Piombo.  But  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  in  every  portion  of 
this  cathedral  at  once;  and  so  our 
travellers  went  on  to  the  cloisters, 
passing  through  a  beautiful  pointed 
doorway,  richly  carved,  which  leads  to 
the  chapter-house,  now  a  receptacle  for 
lumber,  but  containing  the  chest  of  the 
Cid,  regarding  which  the  old  chronicle 
says:  "He  filled  it  with  sand,  and 
then,  telling  the  Jews  it  contained  gold, 
raised  money  on  security."  In  justice 
to  the  hero,  however,  we  are  bound  to 
add,  that  when  the  necessities  of  the 
war  were  over,  he  repaid  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  Leaving,  at  last, 
the  cloisters  and  cathedral,  and  taking 
leave  of  the  kind  archbishop,  our  party 
drove  to  the  Town  Hall,  where,  in  a 
walnut-wood  urn,  are  kept  the  bones 
of  the  Cid,  which  were  removed  twenty 
years  ago  from  their  original  resting- 
place  at  Cardena.  The  sight  of  them 
strengthened  their  resolve  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  his  real  tomb,  which 
is  in  a  Benedictine  convent  about 
eight  miles  from  the  town.  Starting, 
therefore,  in  two  primitive  little  car- 
riages, guiltless  of  springs,  they  crossed 
the  river  and  wound  up  a  steep  hill 
till  they  came  in  sight  of  Afirajlores, 
the  great  Carthusian  convent,  which, 
seen  from  a  distance,  strongly  resem- 
bles Eton  College  Chapel.  It  was 
built  by  John  II.  for  a  royal  burial- 
place,  and  was  finished  by  Isabella  of 
Castile.  Arriving  at  the  monastery, 
from  whence  the  monks  have  been 
expelled,  and  which  is  now  tenanted 
by  only  one  or  two  lay  brothers  of  the 
order,  they  passed  through  a  long 
cloister,  shaded  by  fine  cypresses,  into 
the  church,  in  the  chancel  cf  which  is 
that  which  may  really  be  called  one  of 
the  6even  wonders  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  alabaster  sepulchre  of  John  II. 
and  his  wife,  the  father  and  mother  of 


Queen  Isabella,  with  their  son,  the  In- 
fante Alonso,  who  died  young.  In 
richness  of  detail,  delicacy  of  carving, 
and  beauty  of  execution,  the  work  of 
these  monuments  is  perfectly  unrival- 
led— the  very  material  seems  to  be 
changed  into  Mechlin  lace.  The  artist 
was  Maestro  Gil,  the  father  of  the 
famous  Diego  de  Siloe,  who  carved 
the  staircase  in  the  cathedral.  He 
finished  it  in  1493 ;  and  one  does  not 
wonder  at  Philip  II.'s  exclamation  when 
he  saw  it :  '*  We  have  done  nothing  at 
the  Escurial."  In  the  sacristy  is  a 
wonderful  statue  of  St.  Bruno,  carved 
in  wood,  and  so  beautiful  and  life-like 
in  expression  that  it  was  difficult  to 
look  at  anything  else. 

Leaving  Miraflores,  our  travellers 
broke  tenderly  to  their  coachmen  their 
wish  to  go  on  to  Cardena.  One  of 
them  utterly  refused,  saying  the  road 
was  impassable  ;  the  other,  moyennant 
an  extra  gratuity,  undertook  to  try  it, 
but  stipulated  that  the  gentlemen  should 
walk,  and  the  ladies  do  the  same,  if 
necessary.  Winding  round  the  con- 
vent garden  walls,  and  then  across  a 
bleak  wild  mooV,  they  started,  and  soon 
found  themselves  involved  in  a  suc- 
cession of  ruts  and  sloughs  of  despond 
which  more  than  justified  the  hesita- 
tion of  their  driver.  On  the  coach-box 
was  an  imp  of  a  boy,  whose  delight  con- 
sisted in  quickening  the  fears  of  the 
most  timid  among  the  ladies  by  inva- 
riably making  the  horses  gallop  at  the 
most  difficult  and  precipitous  parts  of 
the  road,  and  then  turning  round  and 
grinning  at  the  fright  he  had  given 
them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
carriage  was  not  his  property.  At 
last,  the  horses  came  to  a  stand-still ; 
they  could  go  no  further,  and  the  rest 
of  the  way  had  to  be  done  on  foot 
But  our  travellers  were  not  to  be 
pitied;  for  the  day  was  lovely,  and 
the  path  across  the  moor  was  studded 
with  flowers.  At  last,  on  climbing  over 
a  steep  hill  which  had  intercepted  their 
view,  they  came  on  a  lovely  panorama, 
with  a  background  of  blue  mountains 
tipped  with  snow  ;  a  wooded  glen,  in 
which  the  brown  convent  nestled,  and 
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a  wild  moor  foreground,  across  which 
long  strings  of  mules  with  gay  trap- 
pings, driven  by  peasants  in  Spanish 
costumes,  exactly  as  represented  in 
AnsdelTs  paintings,  were  wending  their 
way  toward  the  city.  Tired  as  some 
of  our  party  were,  this  glorious  view 
seemed  to  give  them  fresh  strength, 
and  they  rapidly  descended  the  hill 
by  the  hollow  path  leading  to  the  con- 
vent. Over  the  great  entrance  is  a 
statue  of  the  Cid,  mounted  on  his 
favorite  horse,  "Babicca,"  who  bore 
him  to  his  last  resting-place,  and  was 
afterward  buried  beside  the  master 
he  loved  so  well.  But  the  grand  old 
building  seemed  utterly  deserted,  and 
a  big  mastiff,  fastened  by  an  ominously 
slight  chain  to  the  doorway,  appeared 
determined  to  defy  their  attempts  to 
enter.  At  last,  one  of  them,  more 
courageous  than  the  rest,  tempting 
the  Cerberus  with  the  remains  of 
her  luncheon,  got  past  him,  and  wan- 
dered through  the  cloister,  up  a  line 
staircase  to  a  spacious  corridor,  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  guide  to  show  them  the 
way  to  the  chapel,  where  lay  the  ob- 
ject of  their  expedition,  that  is,  the 
monument  of  the  Cid.  But  she  was  only 
answered  by  the  echo  of  her  own  foot- 
steps. The  cells  were  empty ;  the  once 
beautiful  library  gutted  and  destroyed  ; 
the  refectory  had  nothing  in  it  but 
bare  walls — the  whole  place  was  like 
a  city  of  the  dead.  At  last,  she  dis- 
covered a  staircase  leading  down  to  a 
cloister  on  the  side  opposite  the  great 
entrance,  and  there  a  low-arched  door, 
which  she  found  ajar,  admitted  her  into 
the  deserted  church.  The  tomb  of  the 
Cid  has  been  removed  from  the  high 
altar  to  a  side  chapel;  and  there  is 
interred  likewise  his  faithful  and 
devoted  wife  Ximena,  and  their  two 
daughters.  On  his  shield  is  embla- 
zoned the  w  tizona,"  or  sparkling  brand, 
which  the  legends  affirm  he  always  car- 
ried in  his  hand,  and  with  which  he 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  in- 
fidels. This  church  and  convent,  built 
for  the  Benedictines  by  the  Princess 
Sancho,  in  memory  of  her  son  Theo- 
doric,  who  was  killed  out  hunting,  was 


sacked  by  the  Moors  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, when  200  of  the  monks  were 
murdered.  A  tablet  in  the  south 
transept  still  remains,  recording  the 
massacre;  but  the  monument  of  Theo- 
doric  has  been  mutilated  and  destroyed. 
The  Christian  spoilers  have  done  their 
work  more  effectually  than  the  Moslem! 
Sorrowfully  our  travellers  left  this 
beautiful  spot,  thinking  bitterly  on  the 
so-called  age  of  progress  which  had  left 
the  abode  of  so  much  learning  and  piety 
to  the  owls  and  the  bats ;  and  partly 
walking,  partly  driving,  returned  with- 
out accident  to  the  city.  One  more 
memento  of  the  Cid  at  Burgos  de- 
serves mention.  It  is  the  lock  on 
which  he  compelled  the  king,  Alonso 
VI.,  to  swear  that  he  had  had  no  part 
in  his  brother  Sancho's  assassination 
at  Zamora.  All  who  wished  to  con- 
firm their  word  with  a  solemn  oath 
used  to  touch  it,  till  the  practice  was 
abolished  by  Isabella,  and  the  lock  it- 
self hung  up  in  the  old  church  of  St. 
Gadea,  on  the  way  to  the  castle  hill, 
where  it  still  rests.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  peasant  custom  of  closing  the 
baud  and  raising  the  thumb,  which 
they  kiss  in  token  of  asseveration  ;  and 
in  like  manner  we  have  the  old  High- 
land saying :  u  There's  my  thumb.  I'll 
not  betray  you." 

Another  charming  expedition  was 
made  on  the  following  day  to  Las 
Huelgas,  the  famous  Cistercian  nun- 
nery, built  in  some  gardens  outside  the 
town  by  Alonso  VIII.  and  his  wife 
Leonora,  daughter  of  our  King  Henry 

When  one  of  the  ladies  had  asked 
the  cardinal  for  a  note  of  introduction 
to  the  abbess,  be  had  replied  laugh- 
ing :  *  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  of 
much  use  to  you.  She  certainly  is  not 
under  my  jurisdiction,  and  I  am  not 
sure  whether  she  does  not  think  I  am 
under  hers !"  No  lady  abbess  cer- 
tainly ever  had  more  extraordinary 
privileges.  She  is  a  Princess  Pala- 
tine— styled  u  By  the  grace  of  God  " — 
and  has  feudal  power  over  all  the 
lands  and  villages  round.  She  ap- 
points her  own  priests  and  confessors, 
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and  has  a  hospital  about  a  mile  from 
the  convent,  nursed  by  the  sisters,  and 
entirely  under  her  control.  After  some 
little  delay  at  the  porter's  lodge,  owing 
to  their  having  come  at  the  inconven- 
ient hour  of  dinner,  our  party  were  ush- 
ered into  the  parlor,  and  there,  behind 
a  grille,  saw  a  beautiful  old  lady,  dress- 
ed in  wimple  and  coif,  exactly  like  a 
picture  in  the  time  of  Chaucer.  This 
was  the  redoubtable  lady  abbess. 
There  are  twenty-seven  choir  nuns  and 
twenty-five  lay  sisters  in  the  convent, 
and  they  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Bernard. 
The  abbess  first  showed  them  the 
Moorish  standard,  beautifully  embroid- 
ered, taken  at  ihe  battle  of  Las  Navas 
de  Tolosa,  in  1180.  A  curious  old 
fresco  representing  this  battle  remains 
over  the  arch  of  the  church.  She  then 
took  them  to  the  choir,  which  is  very 
rich  in  carving,  and  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  founders,  Alonso  and  Leonora, 
and  also  of  a  number  of  infantas,  whose 
royal  bodies  are  placed  in  richly  carved 
Gothic  sepulchres,  resting  on  lions,  on 
each  side  of  the  choir.  In  the  church 
is  a  curious  hammered  iron  gilt  pulpit, 
in  which  St.  Vincent  de  Ferrer  preach- 
ed. Here  St  Ferdinand  and  Alonso 
XI.  knighted  themselves,  and  here  our 
own  king,  Edward  L,  received  the  honor 
of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Alonso 
el  Sabio. 

The  church  is  a  curious  jumble  of 
different  dates  of  architecture;  but 
there  is  a  beautiful  tower  and  doorway, 
some  very  interesting  old  monuments, 
and  a  fine  double  rose-winduw.  The 
cloisters  are  very  beautiful,  with  round- 
headed  arches,  grouped  pillars,  and 
Norman  capitals.  The  lady  abbess 
then  ordered  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
convent  to  take  her  English  visitors  to 
see  their  hospital,  called  *  Del  Rey," 
the  walk  to  which  from  the  convent  is 
through  pleasant  fields  like  English 
meadows.  It  is  admirably  managed 
and  nursed  by  the  nuns.  Each  patient 
has  a  bed  in  a  recess,  which  makes,  as 
it  were,  a  little  private  room  for  each, 
and  this  is  lined  with  M  azulejos,"  or 
colored  tiles,  up  to  a  certain  height, 
giving  that  clean  bright  look  which  dis- 


tinguishes the  Spanish  hospitals  from 
all  others.  At  the  end  of  each  ward 
was  a  little  altar,  where  mass  is  daily 
performed  for  the  sick.  There  are 
fifty  men  and  fifty  women,  and  the  sur- 
gical department  was  carefully  supplied 
with  all  the  best  and  newest  instru- 
ments, which  the  surgeon  was  eager 
to  show  off  to  the  doctor,  the  only  one 
of  the  party  worthy  of  the  privilege. 
The  wards  opened  into  a  "  patio,"  or 
court,  with  seats  and  bright  flowers, 
where  the  patients  who  could  leave 
their  beds  were  sitting  out  and  sunning 
themselves.  Altogether,  it  is  a  noble 
institution ;  and  one  must  hope  that  the 
ruthless  hand  of  government  will  not 
destroy  it  in  common  with  the  other 
charitable  foundations  of  Spain. 

MADRID. 

But  the  cold  winds  blew  sharply, 
and  our  travellers  resolved  to  hurry 
south,  and  reserve  the  further  treasures 
of  Burgos  for  inspection  on  their  re- 
turn. The  night  train  conveyed  them 
safely  to  Madrid,  where  they  found  a 
most  comfortable  hotel  in  the  "  Ville  de 
Paris,"  lately  opened  by  an  enterpris- 
ing Frenchman,  in  the  "Puerta  del 
Sol ; "  and  received  the  kindest  of  wel- 
comes from  the  English  minister,  the 
Count  T.  D.,  and  other  old  friends.  It 
was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  first  ob- 
ject was  to  find  a  church  near  at  hand. 
These  are  not  wanting  in  Madrid,  but 
all  are  modern,  and  few  in  good  taste : 
the  nicest  and  best  served  is  undoubt- 
edly that  of  "  St.  Louis  des  Frangais," 
though  the  approach  to  it  through  the 
crowded  market  is  rather  disagreeable 
early  in  the  morning.  The  witty 
writer  of  uLes  Lettres  d'Espagne* 
says  truly:  k< Madrid  ne  me  dit  rien: 
c'est  moderne,  aligne,  propre  et  civil- 
ise."  As  for  the  climate,  it  is  detesta- 
ble :  bitterly  cold  in  winter,  the  east 
wind  searching  out  every  rheumatic 
joint  in  one's  frame,  and  pitilessly 
driving  round  the  corners  of  every 
street ;  burning  hot  in  summer,  with  a 
glare  and  dust  which  nearly  equal  that 
of  Cairo  in  a  simoom. 
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The  Gallery,  however,  compensates  Zurbarans,  Divino  Morales,  Juan 
for  alL  Our  travellers  had  spent  Joanes,  Alonso  Carlo,  and  half-a-dozen 
months  at  Florence,  at  Rome,  at  Dres-  '  other  artists,  whose  very  names  are 
deo,  and  fancied  that  nothing  could  scarcely  known  out  of  Spain,  and  all  of 
come  up  to  the  Pitti,  the  Uffizi,  or  the  whose  works  are  impregnated  with 
Vatican — that  no  picture  could  equal  that  mystic,  devotional,  self-sacrificing 
the  u  San  Sisto;"  but  they  found  they  spirit  which  is  the  essence  of  Catho- 
had  yet  much  to  learn.  No  one  who  licism.  The  Italian  school  is  equally 
has  not  been  in  Spain  can  so  much  as  magnificently  represented.  There  are 
imagine  what  Murillo  is.  In  England  exquisite  Raphaels,  one  especially, 
he  is  looked  upon  as  the  clever  painter  u  La  Perla,"  once  belonging  to  our 
of  picturesque  brown  beggar-boys :  Charles  I.,  and  sold  by  the  Puritans  to 
there  is  not  one  of  these  subjects  to  be  the  Spanish  king ;  the  "  Spas^o,"  the 
found  in  Spain,  from  St.  Sebastian  to  u  Vergin  del  Peace,"  etc ;  beautiful 
Gibraltar !  At  Madrid,  at  Cadiz,  but  Titians,  not  only  portraits,  but  one,  a 
especially  at  Seville,  one  learns  to  u  Magdalen,"  which  is  unknown  to  us 
know  him  as  he  is — that  is,  the  great  by  engravings  or  photographs  in  Eng- 
mjBtical  religious  painter  of  the  seven-  land,  where,  in  a  green  robe,  she  is  fly* 
teenth  century,  embodying  in  his  won-  ing  from  the  assaults  of  the  devil,  rep- 
derful  conceptions  all  that  is  most  sub-  resented  by  a  monstrous  dragon,  and 
lime  and  ecstatic  in  devotion,  and  in  in  which  the  drawing  is  as  wonderful 
the  representation  of  divine  love.  The  as  the  coloring;  beautiful  G.  Bellinis, 
English  minister,  speaking  of  this  one  and  Luinis,  and  Andrea  del  Sartos 
day  to  a  lady  of  the  party,  explained  (especially  one  of  his  wife),  and  Paul 
it  very  simply,  by  saying  that  the  Eng-  Veronese,  and  others  of  the  Venetian 
lish  generally  only  carried  off  those  of  and  Milanese  schools.  In  a  lower  room 
his  works  in  which  the  Catholic  feeling  there  are  Dutch  and  Flemish  chefs- 
was  not  so  strongly  displayed.  It  d'ceuvre  without  end:  Rubens,  and 
wonld  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  de-  Vandyke,  and  Teniers,  and  Breughel, 
scribe  all  his  pictures  in  the  Madrid  and  Holbein,  and  the  rest.  It  is  a  gal- 
Gallery.  The  Saviour  and  St  John,  lery  bewildering  from  the  number  of 
as  boys,  drinking  out  of  a  shell,  is  per*  its  pictures,  but  with  the  rare  merit  of 
haps  the  most  delicate  and  exquisite  in  almost  all  being  good ;  and  they  are  so 
coloring  and  expression ;  but  the  "  Con-  arranged  that  the  visitor  can  see  them 
ception"  surpasses  all.  No  one  should  with  perfect  comfort  at  any  hour  of  the 
compare  it  with  the  Louvre  pictures  of  day.  In  the  ante-room  to  the  long 
the  same  subject.  There  is  a  refine-  gallery  are  some  pictures  of  the  present 
ment,  a  tenderness,  and  a  beauty  in  the  century,  but  none  are  worth  looking  at 
Madrid  u  Conception  "  entirely  want-  save  Goya's  pictures  of  the  wholesale 
ing  in  the  one  stolen  by  the  French,  massacre  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  by 
Then  there  is  Velasquez,  with  his  in-  the  French,  which  are  not  likely  to 
imitable  portraits  ;  full  of  droll  original-  soften  the  public  feeling  of  bitterness 
ity,  as  the  u  JEeop ; "  or  of  deep  histor-  and  hostility  toward  that  nation, 
ical  interest,  as  his  "  Philip  IV. ;"  or  There  is  nothing  very  good  in 
of  sublime  piety,  as  in  his  "  Crucifix-  sculpture,  only  two  of  the  antiques 
km,"  with  the  hair  falling  over  one  side  being  worth  looking  at ;  but  there  is  a 
of  the  Saviour's  face,  which  the  pierced  fine  statue  of  Charles  V.,  and  a  won- 
tnd  fastened  hands  cannot  push  aside :  derfully  beautiful  St.  John  of  God, 
each  and  all  are  priceless  treasures,  carrying  a  sick  man  out  of  the  burn- 
and  there  must  be  sixty  or  seventy  in  ing  hospital  on  his  back,  which  is  mod- 
that  one  long  room.  Ford  says  that  era,  but  in  admirable  taste.  Neglect- 
"  Velasquez  is  the  Homer  of  the  Span-  ed,  in  some  side  cupboards,  and  sev- 
iah  school,  of  which  Murillo  is  the  Vir-  eral  of  them  broken  and  covered  with 
pL"    Then  there  are  Riberas,  and  dust  and  dirt,  are  some  exquisite  taa- 
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Eas  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  D'Arphes, 
and  Beceriles,  in  lapis,  jade,  agate, 
and  enamel,  finer  than  any  to  be  seen 
even  in  the  Griine  Gewolbe  of  Dres- 
den. There  is  a  gold  mermaid,  stud- 
ded with  rubies,  and  with  an  emerald 
tail,  and  a  cup  with  an  enamelled  jew- 
elled border  and  stand,  which  are  per- 
fectly unrivalled  in  beauty  of  work- 
manship. Then,  in  addition  to  this 
matchless  gallery,  Madrid  has  its 
u  Academia,"  containing  three  of  Mu- 
rillo's  most  magnificent  conceptions. 
One  is  "  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary," 
washing  the  wounds  of  the  sick,  her 
fair  young  face  and  delicate  white 
hands  forming  a  beautiful  contrast 
with  the  shrivelled  brown  old  woman 
in  the  foreground.  The  expression  of 
the  saint's  countenance  is  that  of  one 
absorbed  in  her  work  and  yet  looking 
beyond  it.*  The  other  is  the  44  Dream," 
in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  appears 
to  the  founder  of  the  church  of  St 
Maria  della  Neve  (afterward  called 
St.  Maria  Maggiore)  and  his  wife,  and 
suggests  to  them  the  building  of  a 
church  on  a  spot  at  Borne,  which 
would  be  indicated  to  them  by  a  fall 
of  snow,  though  it  was  then  in  the 
month  of  August.  In  the  third  pic- 
ture the  founder  and  his  wife  are 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  tell- 
ing him  of  their  vision,  and  imploring 
his  benediction  on  their  work.  These 
two  famous  pictures  were  taken  by 
Soult  from  Seville,  and  are  of  a  lu- 
nette shape,  being  made  to  fit  the  orig- 
inal niche  for  which  they  were  paint- 
ed :  both  are  unequalled  for  beauty  of 
color  and  design,  and  have  recently 
been  magnificently  engraved,  by  order 
of  the  government. 

But  apart  from  its  galleries,  Madrid 
is  a  disappointment ;  there  is  no  an- 
tiquity or  interest  attached  to  any  of 
its  churches  or  public  buildings.  The 
doily  afternoon  diversion  is  the  drive 
on  ihc  Prado;  amusing  from  the 
crowd,  perhaps,  but  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  nurses,  all  national 

•  This  picture  ni  atoleo  from  the  Carlded,  at 
Seville,  by  the  French,  and  afterward  tent  back  to 
Madrid,  where  It  »UU  remake. 


costume  has  disappeared.  There  are 
scarcely  any  mantillas  ;  but  Faubourg 
St.-Gennain  bonnets,  in  badly  assorted 
colors,  and  horrible  and  exaggerated 
crinolines,  replacing  the  soft,  black, 
flowing  dresses  of  the  south.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  bad  rechauffi  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  queen,  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  six  or  eight  mules,  surround- 
ed by  her  escort,  and  announced  by 
trumpeters,  and  the  infantas,  following 
in  similar  carriages,  form  the  only 
"event"  of  the  afternoon.  Poor 
lady !  how  heartily  sick  she  must  be 
of  this  promenade !  She  is  far  more 
pleasing-looking  than  her  pictures  give 
her  credit  for,  and  has  a  frank  kind 
manner  which  is  an  indication  of  her 
good  and  simple  nature.  Her  children 
are  most  carefully  brought  up,  and 
very  well  educated  by  the  charming 
English  authoress,  Madame  Calderon 
de  la  Barca,  well  known  by  her  inter- 
esting work  on  Mexico.  On  Saturdays, 
the  queen  and  the  royal  family  always 
drive  to  Atocha,  a  church  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  Prado,  in  vile  taste, 
but  containing  the  famous  image  of 
the  Virgin,  the  patroness  of  Spain,  to 
whom  all  the  royalties  are  specially 
devoted.  It  is  a  black  image,  but  al- 
most invisible  from  the  gorgeous  jewels 
and  dresses  with  which  it  is  adorned. 

One  of  the  shows  of  Madrid  is  the 
royal  stables,  which  are  well  worth  a 
visit.  There  are  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horses,  and  two  hundred 
fine  mules  ;  the  backs  of  the  latter  are 
invariably  shaved  down  to  a  certain 
point,  which  gives  them  an  uncomfort- 
able appearance  to  English  eyes,  but 
is  the  custom  throughout  Spain.  One 
lady  writer  asserts  that  w  it  is  more 
modest !"  There  is  a  charming  little 
stud  belonging  to  the  prince  imperial, 
which  includes  two  tiny  mules  not  big- 
ger than  dogs,  but  in  perfect  propor- 
tions, about  the  size  required  to  drag  a 
perambulator.  Some  of  the  horses  are 
English  and  thoroughbred,  but  a  good 
many  are  of  the  heavy-crested  Velas- 
quez type.  The  carriages  are  of  every 
date,  and  very  curious.  Among  them 
is  one  in  which  Philip  L  (le  Bel)  was 
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said  to  hare  been  poisoned,  and  in 
which  his  wife,  Jeanne  la  Folle,  still 
insisted  on  dragging  him  out,  believing 
he  was  only  asleep. 

More  interesting  to  some  of  our 
party  than  horses  and  stables  were  the 
charitable  institutions  in  Madrid,  which 
are  admirable  and  very  numerous.  It 
was  on  the  12th  of  November,  1856, 
that  the  Mere  Devos,  afterward  Mere 
Generale  of  the  order  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  started  with  four  or  five  of 
ber  sisters  of  charity  to  establish  their 
first  bouse  in  Madrid.  They  had  many 
hardships  and  difficulties  to  encounter, 
but  loving  perseverance  conquered 
them  all.    The  sisters  now  number  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty,  distributed  in 
three  houses  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  with  more  than  one  thousand 
children  in  their  schools  and  orphan- 
ages, the  whole  being  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Soeur  Gottofrey, 
the  able  and  charming  French  **  pro- 
vincial" of  Spain.    The  queen  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  their  success,  and 
most  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  are 
more  or  less  affiliated  to  them.  There 
are  branch  houses  of  these  French 
siate rs  at  Malaga,  Granada,  Barcelona, 
and  other  towns  ;  and  they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  undertake  district  visiting, 
as  well  as  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
education  of  children — a  proceeding 
which  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  with 
caution,  owing  to  the  strong  prejudice 
felt  in  Spain  toward  any  religious  or- 
ders being  seen  outside  their  "  clausu- 
la," and  also  toward  their  dress,  the 
white  cornette,  which,  to  eyes  unaccus- 
tomed to  anything  but  black  veils, 
appeared  outrageous  and  unsuitable. 
The  Spanish  sisters  of  charity,  though 
affiliated  to  them,  following  the  rule 
of  Sl  Vincent v  and  acknowledging 
N.  T.  H.  Pere  Etienne  as  their  supe- 
rior, still  refuse  to  wear  the  cornette, 
and  substitute  a  simple  white  cap  and 
black  veil.  These  Spanish  sisters  have 
the  charge  of  the  magnificent  Found- 
ling Hospital,  which  receives  upward 
of  one  thousand  children  ;  of  the  hos- 
pital called  Las  Recogidas,  for  peui- 
tento ;  of  the  General  Hospital,  where 
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the  sick  are  admirably  cai^/iwgn^Cv' 
to  which  is  attached  a  wing  ,tor  pft  ^ 
tients  of  an  upper  class,  who  pay  a 
small  sum  weekly,  and  have  all  the 
advantages  of  the  clever  surgery  and 
careful  nursing  of  the  hospital  (an 
arrangement  sadly  needed  in  our  Eng- 
lish hospitals)  ;  of  the  Hospicio  de  St, 
Maria  del  Carmen,  founded  by  private 
charity,  for  the  old  and  incurables ;  of 
the  infant  school,  qr  "  salle  d'asile," 
where  the  children  are  fed  as  well  as 
taught ;  and  of  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri, 
equivalent  to  what  we  should  call  a 
workhouse  in  England,  but  which  we 
cannot  desecrate  by  such  a  name  when 
speaking  of  an  establishment  conducted 
on  the  highest  and  noblest  rules  of 
Christian  charity,  and  where  the  or- 
phans find  not  only  loving  care  and  ten- 
der watchfulness,  but  admirable  indus- 
trial training,  fitting  them  to  fill  wor- 
thily any  employments  to  which  their 
natural  inclination  may  lead  them. 
The  Sacre  Coeur  have  a  large  estab- 
lishment for  the  education  of  the  upper 
classes  at  Chau martin  de  la  Rosa,  a 
suburb  of  Madrid,  about  four  miles 
from  the  town.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Marquesa  de  Villa  Nuova,  a  most 
saint-like  person,  whose  house  adjoins, 
"and  in  fact  forms  part  of  the  convent 
— her  bedroom  leading  into  a  tribune 
overlooking  the  chapel  and  the  blessed 
sacrament.  The  view  from  the  large 
garden,  with  the  mountains  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  stone  pine  woods  on  the 
other,  is  very  pretty,  and  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mtid- 
rid.  The  superior,  a  charming  person, 
showed  the  ladies  all  over  the  house, 
which  is  large,  commodious,  and  airy, 
and  in  which  they  have  already  upward 
of  eighty  pupils.  They  have  a  very 
pretty  chapel,  and  in  the  parlor  a  very 
beautiful  picture  of  St.  Elizabeth,  by 
a  modern  artist. 

One  more  u  lion"  was  visited  before 
leaving  Madrid,  and  that  was  the  arm- 
ory, which  is  indeed  well  worth  a 
long  and  careful  examination.  The 
objects  it  contains  are  all  of  deep  histor- 
ical interest  There  is  a  collar  piece  be- 
longing to  Philip  II.,  with  scenes  from 
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the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  exquisitely 
carved ;  a  helmet  taken  from  the  un- 
fortunate Boabdil,  the  last  Moorish 
king  of  Granada;  beautiful  Moorish 
arms  and  Turkish  banners  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  in  old  Damascus 
inlaid- work;  the  swords  of  Boabdil, 
and  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  the 
armor  of  the  Cid,  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, of  Charles  V.,  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand, and  of  Philip  II. ;  the  carriage 
of  Charles  V.,  looking  like  a  large  bas- 
sinet ;  exquisite  shields,  rapiers,  swords, 
and  helmets ;  some  very  curious  gold 
ornaments,  votive  crowns,  and  crosses 
of  the  seventh  century ;  and  heaps  of 
other  treasures  too  numerous  to  be 
here  detailed.  But  our  travellers 
were  fairly  exhausted  by  their  previous 
sight  seeing,  and  gladly  reserved  their 
examination  of  the  rest  to  a  future 
day.  At  all  times,  a  return  to  a  place 
is  more  interesting  than  a  first  visit ; 
for  in  the  latter  one  is  oppressed  by 
the  feeling  of  the  quantity  to  be  seen 
and  the  short  time  there  is  to  see  it  in, 
and  so  the  intense  anxiety  and  fatigue 
destroy  half  one's  enjoyment  of  the  ob- 
jects themselves.  That  evening  they 
were  to  leave  the  biting  east  winds  of 
Madrid  for  the  more  genial  climate  of 
sunny  Malaga ;  and  so,  having  made 
sundry  very  necessary  purchases,  in- 
cluding mantillas  and  chocolate,  and 
having  eaten  what  turned  out  to  be 
their  last  good  dinner  for  a  very  long 
time,  they  started  off  by  an  eight  o'clock 
train  for  Cordova,  which  was  to  be 
their  halting  place  midway.  On  reach- 
ing Alcazar,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  they  had  to  change  trains,  as 
the  one  in  which  they  were  branched 
off  to  Valencia ;  and  for  two  hours  they 
were  kept  waiting  for  the  Cordova 
train.  Oh !  the  misery  of  those  way- 
side stations  in  Spain  !  One  long  low 
room  filled  with  smokers  and  passen- 
gers of  every  class,  struggling  for 
chocolate,  served  in  dirty  cups  by  un- 
civil waiters,  with  insufficient  seats  and 
scant  courtesy:  no  wonder  that  the 
Spaniards  consider  our  waiting-rooms 
real  palaces.  You  have  no  alternative 
in  the  winter  season  but  to  endure  this 


foetid,  stifling  atmosphere,  and  be 
blinded  with  smoke,  or  else  to  freeze 
and  shiver  outside,  where  there  are  no 
benches  at  all,  and  your  only  hope  is  to 
get  a  corner  of  a  wall  against  which 
you  can  lean  and  be  sheltered  from  the 
bitter  wind.  The  arrival  of  the  up 
train  brought,  therefore,  unmixed  joy 
to  our  party,  who  managed  to  secure  a 
compartment  to  themselves  without  any 
smokers  (a  rare  privilege  in  Spain), 
and  thus  got  some  sleep  for  a  few 
hours.  At  six  o'clock  the  train  stop- 
ped, the  railroad  went  no  further ;  so 
the  passengers  turned  out  somewhat 
ruefully  in  the  cold,  and  gazed  with 
dismay  at  the  lumbering  dirty  dili- 
gences, looking  as  if  they  had  come  out 
of  the  Ark,  which  were  drawn  up,  all 
in  a  row,  at  the  station  door,  with  ten, 
twelve,  or  fourteen  mules  harnessed  to 
each,  and  by  which  they  and  their  lug- 
gage were  to  be  conveyed  for  the  next 
eight  hours.  The  station  master  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  with  great  civility, 
during  the  lading  of  the  diligences, 
gave  up  to  the  ladies  his  own  tiny  bed- 
room, and  some  fresh  water  to  Wash 
themselves  a  little,  and  make  them- 
selves comfortable  after  their  long 
night  journey,  for  there  was  no  pre- 
tence of  a  waiting-room  at  this  station. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  go  in  a  Span- 
ish diligence  ?  It  was  the  first  expe- 
rience of  most  of  our  party  of  this  means 
of  locomotion,  and  at  first  seemed 
simply  impossible.  The  excessive 
lowness  of  the  carriages,  the  way  in 
which  the  unhappy  passengers  are 
jammed  in,  either  into  the  coupi  in 
front  or  into  the  square  box  behind, 
unable  to  move  or  sit  upright  in  either ; 
while  the  mules  plunge  and  start  off  in 
every  direction  but  the  right  one,  their 
drivers  every  instant  jumping  down 
and  running  by  the  side  of  (he  poor 
beasts,  which  they  flog  unmercifully, 
vociferating  in  every  key ;  and  that, 
not  at  first  starting,  but  all  the  way,  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  with  an  energy 
which  is  as  inexhaustible  as  it  is  de- 
spairing, till  either  a  pole  cracks  or  a 
trace  breaks,  or  some  accident  happens 
to  a  wheel,  and  the  whole  lumbering 
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concern  stops  with  a  jerk  and  a  lurch 
which  threaten  to  roll  everything  and 
everybody  into  the  gorge  below.  Each 
diligence  is  accompanied  by  a  "  ma- 
yoraJ,"  or  conductor,  who  has  charge 
of  the  whole  equipage,  and  is  a  very 
important  personage.  This  function- 
ary is  generally  gorgeously  dressed, 
with  embroidered  jacket,  scarlet  sash 
round  the  waist,  gaiters  with  silver 
buttons  and  hanging  leather  strips,  and 
round  his  head  a  gay-colored  hand- 
kerchief and  a  round  black  felt  hat 
with  broad  brim  and  feather,  or  else  of 
the  kind  denominated  "  pork  pie"  in 
England ;  he  is  here,  there,  and  every- 
where during  the  journey,  arranging 
the  places  of  the  passengers,  the  sta- 
tions for  halts,  and  the  like.  Besides 
this  dignitary,  there  is  the  "  moto"  or 
driver,  whose  business  is  to  be  perpet- 
ually jumping  down  and  flogging  the 
far-off  mules  into  a  trot,  which  he  did 
with  such  cruelty  that  our  travellers 
often  hoped  he  would  himself  get  into 
trouble  in  jumping  up  again,  which, 
unfortunately,  he  was  always  too  ex- 
pert to  do.  Every  mule  has  its  name, 
and  answers  to  it  They  are  harne?s- 
ed  two  abreast,  a  small  boy  riding  on 
the  leaders  ;  and  it  is  on  his  presence 
of  mind  and  skill  that  the  guidance  and 
safety  of  the  whole  team  depend.  On 
this  occasion,  the  u  mayoral"  and  "  mo- 
to'' leant  with  their  backs  against  what 
was  left  of  the  windows  of  the  coupe, 
which  they  instantly  smashed,  the  cold 
wind  rushed  in,  and  the  passengers 
were  alternately  splashed  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  mud  cast  up  in  their  faces 
by  the  mules'  heels,  or  choked  and 
blinded  with  dust  For  neither  mis- 
fortune is  there  either  redress  or  sym- 
pathy. The  lower  panels  of  the  floor 
and  doors  have  holes  cut  in  them  to 
let  out  the  water  and  mud ;  but  the 
same  agreeable  arrangement,  in  win- 
ter, lets  in  a  wind  which  threatens  to 
freeze  off  your  feet  as  you  sit.  A 
small  boy,  who,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
was  learning  his  trade,  held  on  by  his 
eyelids  to  a  ledge  below,  and  was  per- 
petually assisting  in  screaming  and 
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flogging.  A  struggle  at  some  kind  of 
vain  resistance,  and  then  a  sullen  de- 
spair and  a  final  making  up  one's 
mind  that,  after  all,  it  can't  last  for- 
ever, are  the  phases  through  which  the 
unhappy  travellers  pass  during  these 
agreeable  diligence  journeys.  It  was 
some  little  time  before  our  party  could 
get  sufficiently  reconciled  to  their  mis- 
ery to  enjoy  the  scenery.  But  when 
they  could  look  about  them,  they  found 
themselves  passing  through  a  beautiful 
gorge,  and  up  a  zigzag  road,  like  the 
lower  spurs  of  an  Alpine  pass,  over  the 
Sierra  Morena.  Then  began  the  de- 
scent, during  which  some  of  the  ladies 
held  their  breath,  expecting  to  be 
dashed  over  the  parapet  at  each  sharp 
turn  in  the  road ;  the  pace  of  the  mules 
was  never  relaxed,  and  the  unwieldy 
top-heavy  mass  oscillated  over  the 
precipice  below  in  a  decidedly  unpleas- 
ant manner.  Then  they  came  into  a 
fertile  region  of  olives  and  aloes,  and 
so  on  by  divers  villages  and  through 
roads  which  the  late  rains  had  made 
almost  impassable,  and  in  passing  over 
which  every  bone  in  their  bodies  seem- 
ed dislocated  in  their  springless  vehicle, 
till,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
they  reached  the  station,  where,  to 
their  intense  relief,  they  again  came 
upon  a  railroad.  Hastily  swallowing 
some  doubtful  chocolate,  they  establish- 
ed themselves  once  more  comfortably 
in  the  railway  carriage ;  but  after  be- 
ing in  the  enjoymeut  of  this  luxury  for 
half  an  hour,  the  train  came,  all  of  a 
sudden,  to  a  stand-still ;  and  the  doors 
being  opened,  they  were  politely  told 
that  they  must  walk,  as  a  landslip  had 
destroyed  the  line  for  some  distance. 
Coming  at  last  to  a  picturesque  town 
with  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Guadal- 
quiver,  they  were  allowed  once  more 
to  take  their  seats  in  the  carriages,  and 
finally  arrived  at  Cordova  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  after  twenty  four  hours 
of  travelling,  alternating  from  intense 
cold  to  intense  heat,  very  tired  indeed, 
horribly  dusty  and  dirty,  and  without 
having  had  any  church  all  day. 
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LOOKING  DOWN  THE  ROAD. 


In  the  early  spring-time 

My  long  watch  began ; 
Through  the  daisied  meadows 

Merry  children  ran ; 
Happy  lovers  wandered 

Through  the  forest  deep, 
Seeking  mossy  corners 

Where  the  violets  sleep. 
I  in  one  small  chamber 

Patiently  abode — 
At  my  garret  window 


Watching,  watching,  watching, 

For  what  came  not  back ! 
Summer  marked  in  flowers 

All  her  sunny  track, 
Hid  the  dim  blue  distance 

With  her  robe  of  green, 
Bathed  the  nearer  meadows 

In  a  golden  sheen. 
Full  the  fierce  sure  arrows 

Glanced  and  gleamed  and  glowed 
On  my  garret  window 

Looking  down  the  road. 


Watching,  watching,  watching, 

Oh !  the  pain  of  hope ! 
Autumn's  shadows  lengthened 

On  the  breezy  slope ; 
Groups  of  tired  reapers 

Led  the  loaded  wains 
From  the  golden  raeadowa, 

Through  the  dusky  lanes ; 
Home-returning  footsteps 

O'er  the  pathway  strode — 
Not  the  one  I  looked  for. 

Coming  down  the  road. 


Looking  down  the  road. 


Looting  Down  the  Road. 


Winter  stripped  the  branches 

Of  the  roadside  tree : 
But  the  frosty  hours 

Brought  no  change  for  me — 
Save  that  I  could  better, 

Through  the  branches  brown. 
See  the  tired  travellers 

Coming  from  the  town. 
Pitiless  December 

Rained  and  hailed  and  snowed. 
On  my  garret  window 

Looking  down  the  road. 

At  the  last  I  saw  it 

(Not  the  form  I  sought), 
Something  brighter,  purer, 

Blessed  my  sleeping  thought 
'Twas  a  white-robed  angel — 

At  his  steadfast  eyes 
Paled  the  wild-fire  brightness 

Of  old  memories. 
Nearer  drew  thje  vision, 

While  with  bated  breath 
Some  one  seemed  to  whisper, 

The  Deliverer, «  Death." 
Then  my  dreaming  spirit, 

Eased  of  half  its  load, 
Saw  the  white  wings  lessen 

Down  the  dusty  road. 

God  has  soothed  my  sorrow, 

He  has  purged  my  sin ; 
Earthly  hopes  have  perished— 

Heavenly  rest  I  win. 
Dull  and  dead  endurance 

Is  no  portion  here ; 
I  am  strong  to  labor, 

And  my  rest  is  near. 
Lifting  my  dull  glances 

From  the  fields  below, 
So  the  light  of  heaven 

Settles  on  my  brow. 
O  my  God,  I  thank  thee, 

Who  that  angel  showed, 
From  my  garret  window 

Looking  down  the  road. 
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FATHER  IGNATIUS  OF  ST.  PAUL,* 


HON.  AND  REV.  GEORGE  SPENCER. 


Fresh  from  the  perusal  of  this 
book,  we  would  gladly  convey  to  others 
the  agreeable  impression  it  has  left  on 
our  imagination.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  impartial  biography,  full  of  pleas- 
ant incidents,  simply  narrated ;  with 
the  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
character  of  F.  Ignatius,  and  not  upon 
the  personal  views  of  his  biographer. 
But  we  would  rather  dwell  upon  its 
value  as  the  life  of  a  saintly  man, 
whose  circumstances  were  so  nearly 
akin  to  those  of  common  Christians 
that  no  one  can  assert  the  impossibility 
of  imitating  his  example.  We  have 
observed,  in  reading  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  that  one  must  himself  be  a  saint 
to  appreciate  them  aright  Generally 
severed  from  us  (to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken)  by  time,  race,  and  national 
habits,  we  are  startled  by  strange  de- 
tails, and  while  wondering  over  indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies  we  lose  sight  of 
the  heroic  purity  of  intention  that  hal- 
lowed almost  every  action  of  their  ma- 
ture lives. 

In  F.  Ignatius  we  have  a  warm- 
hearted, frank,  humorous  Englishman, 
whose  memory  is  fresh  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  now  living.  Though  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  noblest  famines 
in  England,  his  training  was  simple, 
and  his  position  as  rector  in  a  country 
parish  was  not  so  dazzling  as  to  set 
him  above  the  sympathies  of  those  who 
read  his  life.  His  natural  virtues  were 
weighed  down  by  a  love  of  approba- 
tion that  has  ruined  many  a  soul  be- 
fore now.    He  was  accomplished,  but 
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not  learned.  Keen,  sympathetic,  and 
perceptive,  but  neither  a  philosopher 
nor  a  logician.  In  short,  he  was  not 
set  apart  from  the  rest  of  humanity  by 
any  natural  endowment ;  and  yet  one 
lays  down  his  biography  with  a  sense 
of  having  made  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  remarkable  men  of  this  century. 
Why?  We  cannot  but  suppose  that 
it  was  because  he  placed  every  faculty 
under  the  guidance  of  God,  who  work- 
ed wonders  with  capacities  by  no 
means  rare  ;  and  from  an  unready  ut- 
terance brought  forth  fruits  of  conver- 
sion that  probably  surprised  no  one  so 
much  as  the  preacher  himself. 

Hon.  George  Spencer  was  the 
youngest  child  of  John  George,  Earl 
Spencer,  and  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Bingham,  afterward  Earl  of 
Lucan. 

Earl  Spencer  was  successively  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  and  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  succeeding  Lord  Chatham 
in  the  last- named  office  in  the  year 
1794.  It  was  while  Earl  Spencer  was 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  London,  De- 
cember 21,  1799,  that  the  subject  of 
our  narrative  first  saw  the  light,  or 
what  goes  by  the  name  of  light,  during 
a  December  in  London. 

His  first  recollections,  oddly  enough, 
are  of  his  six-year-old  birthday,  when 
his  sister's  governess,  a  Swiss  lady, 
took  him  aside  as  for  serious  conversa- 
tion, and  told  him  of  the  existence  of 
God,  and  some  other  truths  of  religion. 
Possibly  he  had  heard  these  things 
before,  but  the  room  at  Althorp  where 
the  scene  took  place,  and  the  tender 
solicitude  of  the  lady's  manner,  were 
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ever  after  imprinted  on  his  memory  as 
if  connected  with  a  momentous  occasion. 

At  nine  years  old,  with  his  favorite 
brother,  Frederick,  he  was  carried  in  a 
grand  equipage  to  Eton,  and  placed  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  private  tutor,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Godley,  who  lived  at  the 
"Wharf,"  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
college  buildings.  Mr.  Godley's  rule 
was  a  severe  but  blessed  one,  and 
young  Spencer  owed  four  years  of 
marvellous  innocence  to  its  restrictions. 
*  Egyptian  bondage"  he  thought  it, 
poor  little  fellow,  that  several  times  a 
day,  summer  and  winter,  he  must  run 
across  the  playgrounds  to  report  him- 
self to  the  tutor.  He  lived  between 
two  fires  :  the  wrath  of  elder  boys  who 
called  upon  him  to  fag  for  them  as  he 
rushed  through  the  cricket-ground, 
and  the  terror  of  Mr.  Godley's  awful 
countenance  if  he  and  Frederick  ar- 
rived a  few  minutes  late.  "  As  might 
be  expected,"  be  says,  in  his  autobiog- 
4  rapby,  "  the  more  we  were  required 
to  observe  rules  and  customs  different 
from  others,  the  more  did  a  certain 
class  of  big  bullies  in  the  school  seem 
to  count  it  their  especial  business  to 
watch  over  us,  as  though  they  might 
be  oar  evil  geniuses.  A  certain  set  of 
feces,  consequently,  I  looked  upon 
with  a  kind  of  mysterious  dread,  and  I 
was  under  a  constant  sense  of  being 
as  though  in  an  enemy's  country, 
obliged  to  guard  against  dangers  on  all 
sides.  Shrinking  and  skulking  became 
my  occupation  beyond  the  ordinary  lot 
of  little  schoolboys,  and  my  natural 
disposition  to  be  cowardly  and  spiritless 
was  perhaps  increased.  I  say  per- 
haps, for  other  circumstances  might 
nave  made  me  worse ;  for  what  I  was  in 
the  eyes  of  the  masters  of  public  opinion 
in  the  school  I  really  was — a  cbicken- 
hearted  creature,  what  in  Eton  lan- 
guage is  called  a  sawney.  It  may  be, 
that  had  I  been  from  the  first  in  free 
intercourse  among  the  boys,  instead  of 
being  a  good  innocent  one  I  might 
have  been,  what  I  suppose  must  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  worst  varieties  of 
public  school  characters,  a  mean,  dis- 
honorable one." 


The  experiment  of  close  contact  with 
other  boys  was  too  soon  to  be  tried.  Mr. 
Godley's  influence  appeared  to  be  dan- 
gerously evangelical  44  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  and  "  Alleine's  Alarm"  were 
recommended  to  George  by  his  tutor's 
sisters,  and  did  not  find  favor  at  Al« 
thorp  in  the  holidays.    We  next  hear 

of  him  at  the  Rev.   s,  performing 

most  of  the  duties  of  a  footman  to  one 
or  two  big  boys,  and  enduring  initiation 
in  the  iniquities  of  public  school-life. 
Every  one  knows  how  valuable  a  prize 
to  youthful  tyrants  is  a  child  in  whom 
innocence  and  moral  cowardice  are 
combined;  and  such  a  prize  was 
George  Spencer,  blushing  at  immodest 
words,  and  ignorant  of  the  nice  distinc- 
tion between  thieving  and  orchard  rob- 
bing that  exists  in  the  minds  of  school- 
boys only.  Evening  after  evening  the 
little  boys'  rooms  were  invaded,  their 
occupations  broken  up,  and  persecu- 
tion carried  on  against  one  or  other  of 
their  set.  For  a  little  while  Spencer 
used  to  find  a  little  time  of  peace  when, 
after  such  a  turmoil,  he  got  into  bed, 
said  his  prayers,  and  cried  himself  to 
sleep.  But  the  atmosphere  was  anti- 
religious,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days 
he  had  given  up  all  attempt  to  pray. 
A  moment  of  bitter  self  reproach  await- 
ed him.  One  day  he  was  present 
when  one  of  the  rudest  of  his  torment- 
ors was  dressing  himself.  44  To  my 
surprise,"  he  says, 44  he  turned  to  me, 
and  with  his  usual  civility  said  some 
such  words  as 4  Now  hold  your  jaw/  and 
then,  down  on  his  knees  near  the  bed, 
and  his  face  between  his  hands,  said 
his  prayers.  I  then  saw  for  a  moment 
to  what  I  had  fallen,  when  even  this 
fellow  had  more  religion  than  unhap- 
py I  had  retained,  but  I  had  no  grain 
of  strength  now  left  to  rise.  .  .  ." 

"  When  I  had  ceased  attempting  to  main- 
tain my  pious  feelings,  the  best  consolation  I 
had  was  in  the  company  of  a  few  boys  of  a 
spirit  congenial  to  what  mine  was  now  be- 
come. All  the  time  that  I  remained  at  Eton 
I  never  learnt  to  take  pleasure  in  the  manly, 
active  games  for  which  it  is  so  famous.  It 
is  not  that  I  was  without  some  natural  talent 
for  such  things.   I  have  since  had  my  timo 
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of  most  ardent  attachment  to  cricket,  to  ten- 
nis, shooting,  hunting,  and  all  active  exer- 
cises :  but  my  spirit  was  bent  down  at  Eton ; 
and  among  the  boys  who  led  the  way  in  all 
manly  pursuits,  I  was  always  shy  and  miser- 
able, which  was  partly  a  cause  and  partly  an 
effect  of  my  being  looked  down  upon  by  them. 
My  pleasure  there  was  in  being  with  a  few 
boyB  like  myself,  without  spirit  for  these 
things,  retired  apart  from  the  sight  of  others, 
amusing  ourselves  with  making  arbors  and 
catching  little  fishes  in  the  streams;  and 
many  were  the  hours  I  wasted  in  such  child- 
ish things  when  I  was  grown  far  too  old  for 
them. 

44  Oh  I  tho  happiness  of  a  Catholic  child, 
whose  inmost  soul  is  known  to  one  whom 
God  has  charged  with  his  salvation.  Suppos- 
ing I  had  been  a  Catholic  child  in  such  a 
situation — if  such  a  supposition  be  possible 
— the  pious  feelings  with  which  God  inspired 
me  would  have  been  under  the  guidance  of 
a  tender  spiritual  father,  who  would  have 
supplied  exactly  what  I  needed,  when  about 
to  fall  under  the  sense  of  unassisted  weakness 
which  I  have  described.  He  would  have  taught 
me  to  be  innocent  and  firm  in  the  midst  of 
my  trials,  which  would  then  have  tended 
to  exalt  iustead  of  oppressing  my  character. 
I  would  have  kept  my  character  not  only  clear 
in  the  sight  of  God,  but  honorable  among  my 
fellows,  who  soon  would  have  given  up  their 
persecution  when  they  found  me  steadfast; 
and  I  might  have  brought  with  me  in  the  path 
of  peace  and  justice  many  whom  I  followed  in 
the  dark  ways  of  sin.  But  it  is  in  vain  to 
calculate  on  what  I  might  have  been  had  I 
been  then  a  Catholic.  God  be  praised,  my 
losses  I  may  yet  recover,  nnd  perhaps  even 
reap  advantages  from  them." 

So  much  for  the  sad  and  puny  child- 
hood of  one  who  in  after-life  freed 
himself  absolutely  from  the  bondage 
of  public  opinion  He  who  can  truly 
say,  '*  Tu  solus  Domine !"  has  reach- 
ed the  sublimest  height  of  dignity  and 
freedom.  ' 

If  George  Spencer's  early  years 
gave  small  promise  of  moral  heroism, 
still  less  would  his  youth  lead  one  to 
look  for  great  virtues  in  him.  His 
autobiography  tells  us  that  he  yielded 
to  the  degrading  temptations  of  stu- 
dent life  at  Cambridge,  not  from  in- 
clination so  much  as  because  other 
men  set  him  the  example.  Two  years 
of  misery  he  endured,  too,  from  the*  fear 
that  a  courteous  and  merited  apology 
made  by  him  to  a  gentleman  whom  he 
had  unwittingly  offended  might  have 


laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  cow- 
ardice. 

As  a  scholar  he  ranked  high,  and 
held,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  place 
among  athletes  ;  thus  showing  advance 
in  mind  and  body,  while  his  soul  was 
still  cramped  by  the  fear  of  ridicule. 

Then  comes  the  continental  tour, 
made  after  a  grand  and  uninteresting 
fashion ;  courier,  servants,  maids,  and 
family  physician.  George's  journal 
is  full  of  the  sneers  with  which  a  well- 
bred  English  tourint  is  wont  to  exor- 
cise the  demon  of  popery.  He  is  much 
amused  at  the  street-preaching  of  a 
passionist  father  in  Terracina  ;  little 
dreaming  that  'one  day  he  himself 
would  perform  the  duties  of  a  sveglia- 
rino,  and  with  only  partial  success  too. 

One  admires  constantly  the  good 
sense  and  high  tone  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Spencer.  Invaluable  was  the  exam- 
ple they  gave  their  children  ;  wonder- 
ful to  an  American  reader,  the  sway 
they  exercised  over  their  grown-up 
sons. 

Soon  after  returning  to  England, 
Mr.  Spencer  took  orders  and  entered 
upon  the  life  of  a  country  clergyman. 
By  fulfilling  in  person  the  arduous 
duties  which  arc  too  often  left  to  a 
curate,  he  gave  evidence  of  true  no- 
bility of  character;  but  so  deficient 
in  judgment  and  in  deference  to  su- 
periors was  his  general  conduct,  that 
the  world  wondered  more  at.  his  lack 
of  common  sense  than  at  his  courage 
Viewed  from  the  present  time,  the 
germs  of  sanctity  are  plainly  visible 
in  these  vague  struggles  after  perfec- 
tion. He  practised  great  mortifica- 
tions, concealing  them  as  far  as  was 
possible.  He  inveighed  against  tepid- 
ity wherever  shown  with  an  independ- 
ence as  valiant  as  it  was  unpleasant 
to  the  objects  of  his  condemnation. 
.No  very  comfortable  member  of  a 
diocese  was  the  Hon.  Mr.  Spencer  in 
those  days.  Bishop  Bloomfield,  his 
former  tutor,  bore  his  vagaries  with 
fatherly  patience,  and,  looking  through 
the  vc\Ut  of  Methodism  that  hung  about 
his  views,  acutely  detected  the  true 
difficulty,  and  recommended  as  a  cure 
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Hie  Poor  Man's  Preservative  against 
Popery,  by  Blanco  White.  On  one 
occasion  when  Dr.  Bloomfield  read 
prayers  in  his  own  church,  St  Bo- 
tolph's,  Bishopsgate,  Mr.  Spencer, 
who  was  invited  to  preach,  took  the 
occasion  to  explain  these  evangelical 
views  of  religion,  intimating  that  the 
congregation  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  the  gospel  fully  and  faithfully 
expounded.  The  bishop  was  wounded, 
bat  he  only  said  :  "  George,  how  could 
you  preach  such  a  sermon  as  that? 
In  future  I  must  look  over  your  ser- 
mon before  you  go  into  the  pulpit." 

Here  is  a  scrap  from  his  journal 
about  the  same  time,  1824,  or  there- 
about :  "  The  Bishop  of  Bristol 
preached  in  the  morning  for  the 
schools  a  sermon  worthy  of  Plato 
rather  than  St.  Paul."  And  another 
day:  u  Went  with  all  speed  to  Cra-* 
ven  chapel,  where  I  heard  Irving,  the 
Scotch  minister,  preach  nearly  two 
hours.  I  was  greatly  delighted  with 
bis  eloquence  and  stout  Christian  doc- 
trine, though  his  manner  is  most  blain- 
ably  extravagant."    And  again  :  u  I 

went  with  Mr.  A  and  Miss  B  

to  bear  Mrs.  Fry  perform,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  her  expounding  to  the 
prisoners  in  Newgate." 

Among  evangelical  believers,  Mr. 
Spencer  found  an  energy  and  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  which  harmonized  with 
his  own  zealous  nature.  In  theologi- 
cal matters  he  was  dissatisfied  whither- 
soever he  turned.  In  1822,  soon  after 
being  made  deacon,  his  early  tenden- 
cies to  high  church  principles  had  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  which  they  never 
recovered.  He  shall  tell  the  circum- 
stances in  his  own  simple  words . 

*  I  was  at  the  time  living  at  Althorp,  my 
father's  principal  residence  in  the  country, 
■erring  as  a  curate  to  the  parish  to  which  it 
was  attached,  though  the  park  itself  is  extra- 
parochial.  Among  the  visitors  who  resorted 
there  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  day,  to  whom,  as  to  many 
more  of  the  Anglican  Church,  I  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
me,  and  for  the  help  I  actually  received  from 
him  in  the  course  of  inquiry,  which  has  hap- 
pily terminated  in  the  haven  of  the  true 
vol.  v.— 12 


church.  I  should  like  to  make  a  grateful  and 
honorable  mention  of  his  name,  but  as  this 
has  been  found  fault  with  I  forbear.*  I  was 
one  day  explaining  to  him  with  earnestness 
the  line  of  argument  which  I  was  pursuing 
with  dissenters,  and  my  hopes  from  it ;  I  sup- 
pose I  expected  encouragement,  such  as  I  had 
received  from  many  others.  But  he  simply 
and  candidly  said :  •  These  would  be  very  con- 
venient doctrines  if  we  could  make  use  of 
them,  but  they  are  available  only  for  Roman 
Catholics ;  they  will  not  serve  us.'  I  saw  in 
a  moment  the  truth  of  his  remark,  and  his 
character  and  position  gave  it  additional 
weight.  I  did  not  answer  him;  but  as  a  sol- 
dier who  has  received  what  he  feels  to  be  & 
mortal  wound  will  suddenly  stand  still,  and 
then  quietly  retire  out  of  the  melee,  and  seek 
a  quiet  spot  to  die  in,  so  I  went  away  with  my 
high  churchism  mortally  wounded  in  the 
very  prime  of  its  vigor  and  youth,  to  die 
forever  to  the  character  of  an  Anglican  high 
churchman.  Why  did  not  this  open  my 
eyes,  you  will  say,  to  the  truth  of  Catholici- 
ty ?  I  answer,  simply  because  my  early  prej- 
udices were  too  strong.  The  unanswerable 
remark  of  my  frieud  was  like  a  reductio  cut 
absurdam  of  all  high  church  ideas.  If  they 
were  true,  the  Catholic  would  be  so ;  which 
is  absurd,  as  I  remember  Euclid  would  say,. 
4  Therefore,'  etc.  The  grand  support  of  the- 
high  church  system,  church  authority,  having 
been  thus  overthrown,  it  was  an  easy  though) 
gradual  work  to  get  out  of  my  mind  all  its 
minor  details  and  accomplishments,  one  after 
another;  such  as  regard  for  holy  places,  for 
holy  days,  for  consecrated  persons,  for  eccle- 
siastical writers;  finally,  almost  all  definite 
dogmatic  notions.  It  would  seem  that  all 
was  slipping  away,  when,  coming  to  the  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  Catholicity,  some  yearn 
after,  it  was  with  extraordinary  delight  I  found 
myself 'picking  up  again  the  shattered  dis- 
persed pieces  of  the  beautiful  fabric,  and. 
placing  them  now  in  better  order  on  the  right 
foundation,  solid  and  firm,  no  longer  exposed 
to  such  a  catastrophe  as  had  upset  my  card- 
eastle  of  Anglican  churchmanship." 

.  The  divided  state  of  his  own  parish 
occupied  Mr.  Spencers  thoughts,  and 
he  devoted  himself  to  winning  dissent- 
ers into  the  fold  by  other  means  than 
high  church  arguments.  He  tried  to 
stretch  open  the  gates  of  the  establish- 
ment so  as  to  admit  all  classes  of  relig- 
ionists to  her  communion.  Another 
system  seemed  more  likely  to  prove 
efficacious,  namely,  the  beautiful  ex- 
ample he  set  of  devotion  in  his  parish  ; 
making  great  sacrificed  for  the  poor, 

•  This  dlstlnguisbtd>iobolar  was  Dr.  Blmsij. 
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and  qualifying  himself  to  perform  the 
offices  of  a  physician  to  the  body  as 
well  as  to  the  soul. 

But  new  difficulties  were  in  store 
for  him  in  matters  of  faith.  The 
Athanasian  creed  begins  to  disturb 
him,  not  because  of  its  doctrines,  but 
because  of  the  condemnatory  clauses 
at  the  beginning  and  end.  He  is  now 
rector  of  Brington,  with  excellent  pros- 
pects of  advancement.  Is  he  not 
bound  to  resign  his  position,  since  he 
cannot  agree  in  full  with  the  Establish- 
ment ?  **  No,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Pe- 
terborough ;  u  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween an  open  attack  upon  the  liturgy 
and  thirty-nine  articles,  and  the  enter- 
taining of  private  doubts  to  be  confided 
to  a  friend  with  the  hope  of  having 
them  removed.  It  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  cause  for  choosing  another 
profession  than  that  of  the  ministry ; 
but,  being  already  in  holy  orders,  it  is 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  resignation." 
*  No,"  said  Dr.  Blomfield ;  "  it  is  one 
thing  to  doubt  the  truth  of  a  doctrine, 
and  another  to  believe  it  false.  Be- 
sides, the  Protestant  Church  does  not 
pretend  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  like  the  Church  of  Rome. 
These  clauses  are  merely  intended  to 
assert  the  truth  of  certain  dogmas  very 
emphatically." 

That  this  line  of  argument  was  not 
convincing  it  is  easy  to  see.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Mr.  Spencer  informed  his 
superiors  that  he  should  give  up  read- 
ing the  Athanasian  creed  in  his  church. 
Then  feeling  certain  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  danger  of  promotion,  he 
threw  himself  with  renewed  ardor 
into  the  work  of  reconciling  all  sects 
1o  each  other. 

His  family  as  a  last  resource  be- 
thought  them  of  marrying  him  to  a 
lady  who  had  charmed  him  in  his  col- 
lege days.  No ;  his  conviction  was  that 
he  ought  not  to  marry.  One  pities  the 
•disappointment  of  Lord  and  Lady  Spen- 
cer.  This  son,  whom  they  had  placed 
in  an  admirable  position  in  life,  who  had 
•every  attraction  of  manner  and  person 
that  could  insure  worldly  success,  seem- 
ed determined  to  thwart  their  efforts  for 


his  happiness,  and  to  disappoint  parent* 
al  ambition.  But  they  little  imagined 
how  far  his  reckless  unworldliness 
would  finally  carry  him. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1827, 
when  he  returned  from  his  parochial 
visitation,  he  found  a  letter  purporting 
to  come  from  a  gentleman  in  Lille, 
who  was  *  grievously  troubled  about 
the  arguments  for  popery."  Ever  de- 
sirous to  strengthen  the  wavering, 
Rev.  Mr.  Spencer  entered  into  a  loug 
correspondence,  which  resulted  in  a 
promise  on  his  own  part  to  follow  his 
correspondent  into  the  Catholic  Church 
if  he  would  acknowledge  his  true 
name  and  pause  awhile  before  joining 
the  Catholics.    He  tells  us : 

"  I  heard  no  more  of  him  till  after  my  con- 
version and  arrival  at  Rome,  when  I  discover- 
ed that  my  correspondent  was  a  lady,  who 
had  herself  been  converted  a  short  time  before 
she  wrote  to  me.  I  never  heard  her  name 
before  (Miss  Dolling),  nor  am  I  aware  that  she 
had  ever  seen  me ;  but  God  moved  her  to  de- 
sire and  pray  for  my  salvation,  which  she  also 
undertook  to  bring  about  in  the  way  I  have 
related.  I  cannot  say  that  I  entirely  approve 
of  the  stratagem  to  which  she  had  recourse, 
but  her  motive  was  good,  and  God  gave  suc- 
cess to  her  attempt,  for  it  was  this  that  first 
directed  my  attention  particularly  to  inquire 
about  the  Catholic  religion,  though  she  lived 
not  to  know  the  accomplishment  of  her  wish- 
es and  prayers.  She  died  at  Paris,  a  year  be- 
fore my  conversion,  when  about  to  take  the 
veil  as  a  nun  of  the  Sacred  Ilcart ;  and  I 
trust  I  have  in  her  an  intercessor  in  heaven, 
as  she  prayed  for  me  so  fervently  on  earth.'1 

Not  being  restrained,  as  was  Mr. 
Spencer,  by  a  sense  of  personal  grati- 
tude, we  may  be  allowed  to  express 
entire  disapproval  of  the  stratagem  of 
the  44  Maid  of  Lille."  Like  most  other 
plots,  it  was  quite  unnecessary.  Rev. 
Mr.  Spencer  would  have  listened  with 
profound  attention  to  any  person  who 
claimed  to  possess  the  truth,  and  it  was 
offering  him  an  indignity  to  trick  him 
into  attention,  as  foolish  mothers  decoy 
their  children  to  the  dentist's. 

None  the  less,  however,  were  Miss 
Dolling's  arguments  strong  and  con- 
vincing :  44  That  Scripture  without 
tradition  is  quite  insufficient  for  salva- 
tion. We  cannot  know  anything  about 
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the  Scriptures  themselves,  their  com- 
position,   inspiration,  interpretation, 
without  tradition.    Besides,  the  New 
Testament  was  not  the  text-book  of  the 
apostles.  It  is  a  collection  of  some 
things  they  were  inspired  to  write  for 
the  edification  of  the  first  Christians 
and  others  who  had  not  seen  our  Lord ; 
and  the  epistles  are  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  inspired  men  bound  up  to- 
gether in  one  volume.    The  body  of 
doctrine,  with  its  bearings,  symmetry, 
extent,  and  obligation,  was  delivered 
orally  by  the  apostles,  and  the  epistles 
must  be  consonant  to  that  system  as 
well  as  explanatory  of  portions  of  it. 
Only  by  the  unbroken  succession  of 
pastors  from  the  apostles  to  the  present 
time  can  we  have  any  safeguard  as  to 
wbat  we  shall  believe,  and  how  we  are 
to  believe*  The  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  *  to  teach  all  nations,'  and 
Christ  promised  them,  and  them  alone, 
the  unerring  guide  of  the  Holy  Spirit/* 
She  then  assigns  to  tradition  the  ot- 
fce  of  bearing  testimony  to  what  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  have  been  and 
are  at  present    The  definitions  of 
councils  are  simple  declarations  that 
•ocb  and  such  is  the  belief  then,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Catholic 
Church.   They  state  what  is,  not  in- 
tent what  is  to  be.    Now,  history  or 
written  tradition,  as  contradistinguish- 
ed from  Scripture,  testifies  to  every 
simple  tenet  of  the  Catholic  Church— 
her  creeds,  liturgy,  sacraments,  juris- 
diction.    It  testifies  unerringly,  too, 
even  from  the  objections  of  heretics, 
to  the  fact  that  this  church  has  been 
always  believed  divine  in  her  origin, 
divine  in  her  teaching,  infallible  and 
unerring  in  her  solemn  pronounce- 
ments.   This  is  fact,  and  who  can 
gainsay  it? 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1829, 
Be  v.  Mr.  Spencer  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Ambrose  Lisle  Phillips, 
who  was  then  seventeen  years  old. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  visited  this  new 
friend  at  Garendon  Park,  Loughbro', 
a  visit  the  result  of  which  is  best  given 
m  his  own  words : 

u0n  Sunday,  Jan.  24, 1830, 1  preached  in 


my  church,  and  in  the  evening  took  leave  of 
my  family  for  the  week,  intending  to  returm 
on  the  Saturday  following  to  my  ordinary 
duties  at  home.  But  our  Lord  ordered  better 
for  me.  During  the  week  I  spent  on  this 
visit,  I  passed  many  hours  daily  in  conversa- 
tion with  Phillips,  and  was  satisfied  beyond 
all  my  expectations  with  the  answers  he 'gave 
to  the  different  questions  I  proposed  about 
the  principal  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
Catholics.  During  the  week  we  were  in  com- 
pany with  several  other  Protestants,  and 
among  them  some  distinguished  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  occasionally 
joined  in  our  discussions.  I  was  struck  with 
observing  how  the  advantage  always  ap- 
peared on  his  sido  in  the  arguments  which 
took  place  between  them,  notwithstanding 
their  superior  age  and  experience ;  and  I  saw 
how  weak  was  the  cause  in  behalf  of  which 
I  had  hitherto  been  engaged ;  I  felt  ashamed 
of  arguing  any  longer  against  what  I  began  to 
see  clearly  could  not  be  fairly  disproved.  I 
now  openly  declared  myself  completely 
shaken,  and,  though  I  determined  to  take 
no  decided  step  until  I  was  entirely  convinced, 
I  determined  to  give  myself  no  rest  till  I 
was  satisfied,  and  had  little  doubt  now  of 
what  the  result  would  be.  But  yet  I  thought 
not  how  soon  Qod  would  make  the  truth 
clear  to  me.  I  was  to  return  home,  as  I  have 
said,  on  Saturday.  Phillips  agreed  to  accom- 
pany me  on  the  day  previous  to  Leicester, 
where  we  might  have  further  conversation 
with  Father  Caestryck,  the  Catholic  mission- 
ary established  in  that  place.  I  imagined 
that  I  might  take  some  weeks  longer  for  con- 
sideration, but  Mr.  Caestryck's  conversation 
that  afternoon  overcame  all  my  opposition. 
He  explained  to  me,  and  made  me  see,  that 
the  way  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
religion  is  not  to  contend,  as  men  are  disposed 
to  do,  about  each  individual  point,  but  to 
submit  implicitly  to  the  authority  of  Christ, 
and  of  those  to  whom  he  has  committed  the 
charge  of  his  flock.  He  set  before  me  the 
undeniable  but  wonderful  fact  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Church  all  over  the 
world,  in  one  faith,  under  one  head;  he 
showed  me  the  assertions  of  Protestants  that 
the  Catholic  Church  had  altered  her  doctrines 
were  not  supported  by  evidence ;  he  pointed 
out  the  wonderful,  unbroken  chain  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs ;  he  observed  to  me  how  in  all 
ages  the  church,  under  their  guidance,  had 
exercised  an  authority,  indisputed  by  her 
children,  of  cutting  off  from  her  communion 
all  who  opposed  her  faith  and  disobeyed  her 
discipline.  I  saw  that  her  assumption  of  this 
power  was  consistent  with  Christ's  commission 
to  his  apostles  to  teach  all  men  to  the  end  of 
the  world;  and  his  declaration  that  those 
who  would  not  hear  the  pastors  of  his  church 
rejected  him.  What  right,  then,  thought  I, 
had  Luther  and  his  companions  to  set  them- 
selves against  the  united  voice  of  the  church  ? 
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I  saw  that  he  rebelled  against  the  authority 
•f  God  when  he  set  himself  up  4s  an  inde- 
pendent guide.  He  was  bound  to  obey  the 
Catholic  Church — how  then  should  I  not  be 
equally  bound  to  return  to  it  f  And  need  I 
fear  that  I  should  be  led  into  error  by  trust- 
ing to  those  guides  to  whom  Christ  himself 
thus  directed  me?  No !  I  thought  this  im- 
possible. Full  of  these  impressions,  I  left 
Mr.  Caestryck's  house  to  go  to  my  inn,  whence 
I  was  to  return  home  next  morning.  Phil- 
lips accompanied  me,  and  took  this  last  occa- 
sion to  impress  on  me  the  awful  importance 
of  the  decision  which  I  was  called  upon  to 
make.   At  length  I  answered : 

"  4 1  am  overcome.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  truth.  One  more  Sunday  I  will  preach 
to  my  congregation,  and  then  put  myself  into 
Mr.  Foley's  hands,  and  conclude  this  busi- 
ness.* 

M  It  may  be  thought  with  what  jeyful  ar- 
dor he  embraced  this  declaration,  and  warned 
me  to  declare  my  sentiments  faithfully  in 
these  my  last  discourses.  The  next  minute 
led  me  to  this  reflection :  Have  I  any  right  to 
stand  in  that  pulpit,  being  once  convinced 
that  the  church  is  heretical  to  which  it  be- 
longs ?  Am  I  safe  in  exposing  myself  to  the 
danger  which  may  attend  one  day's  travel- 
ling, while  I  turn  my  back  on  the  church  of 
God,  which  now  calls  upon  me  to  unite  my- 
self to  her  forever?  I  said  to  Phillips, 4  If 
this  step  is  right  for  me  to  take  next  week,  it 
is  my  duty  to  take  it  now.  My  resolution 
is  made ;  to-morrow*  I  will  be  received  into 
the  church.'  Wc  lost  no  time  in  despatching 
•  messenger  to  my  father,  to  inform  him  of 
this  unexpected  event.  As  I  was  forming  my 
last  resolution,  the  thought  of  him  came  across 
me ;  will  it  not  be  said  that  I  endanger  his 
very  life  by  so  sudden  and  severe  a  shock  ? 
The  words  of  our  Lord  rose  before  me  and 
answered  all  my  doubts :  *  He  that  hateth  not 
father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  houses  and  lands,  and  his  own  life  too, 
cannot  be  my  disciple/  To  the  Lord,  then,  I 
trusted  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  my 
dear  father  under  the  trial  which,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  call,  I  was  about  to  inflict  upon 
him.  I  had  no  further  anxiety  to  disturb 
me.  God  alone  knows  the  peace  and  joy 
with  which  I  laid  me  down  that  night  to  rest. 
The  next  day,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  church  re- 
ceived mc  for  her  child." 

Far  from  finding  himself  harshly 
received  by  his  family  after  his  con- 
version, Mr.  Spencer's  domestic  re- 
lations remained  quite  undisturbed. 
It  was  in  the  early  days  of  conver- 
sions in  England ;  Tractarianism  was 
in  its  very  infancy,  and  Earl  Spencer 
had  always  shown  kindness  to  Catho- 
lics, as  to  a  vanquished  enemy. 


When  his  son  returned  from  Borne 
as  a  priest  in  1832  and  took  possession 
of  his  parish  at  West  Bromwich,  one 
of  the  poorest  in  the  diocese,  Lord 
Spencer  made  ample  provision  for  his 
support.  In  1 834  this  excellent  noble- 
man died,  and  with  the  legacy  left  by 
him  to  Father  Spencer  several  church- 
es and  missions  were  established.  It 
was  a  theory  of  Father  Spencer's  that 
the  evangelical  counsels  could  be  prac- 
tised as  well  in  the  world  as  in  a  re- 
ligious life.  In  order  to  carry  oat 
this  experiment  ho  placed  all  his  pos- 
sessions at  the  command  of  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Walsh,  his  bishop,  who  appointed 
an  econome  to  supply  his  necessities 
and  those  of  his  church. 

That  his  conversion  was  not  allow- 
ed to  pass  without  sharp  criticism  from 
Protestants  can  be  easily  imagined. 
He  was  pensive  partly  by  nature, 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  feeling  that 
his  actions  were  misunderstood  by  his 
old  companions  and  friends.  All  the 
more  attractive  was  the  quaint  humor 
that  lighted  up  his  conversation.  **  One 
day  when  speaking  with  a  brother 
priest  with  sad  earnestness  about  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple around  him,  who  neither  knew 
God  nor  would  listen  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  teach  them,  a  poor 
woman  knocked  at  the  sacristy  door, 
and  was  ordered  to  come  in ;  she  fell 
on  her  knees  very  reverently  to  get 
Father  Spencer's  blessing  as  soon  as 
she  approached  him.  His  companion 
observed  that  this  poor  woman  re- 
minded him  of  the  mother  of  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  who  came  to  our  Saviour 
adorans.  4  Yes,'  replied  Father  Spen- 
cer, with  a  very  arch  smile, 4  and  not 
only  adorans,  but  petens  aliquid  ah 
eo:n 

Though  so  harshly  handled  some- 
times by  Protestants,  Mr.  Spencer  ex- 
ercised a  forbearance  toward  them  that 
all  converts  would  do  well  to  imitate. 
Remembering  his  own  honest  delu- 
sions, he  attributed  sincerity  to  the 
adherents  of  every  sect.  "  Some  were 
supposing  once  in  his  presence  that  it 
was  impossible  for  followers  of  Joanna 
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Southcote,  and  the  like,  not  to  be  fully 
aware  that  they  were  being  deluded. 
Father  Ignatius  said  it  was  not  so, 
and  related  a  peculiar  case  that  be 
witnessed  himself.  He  happened  to 
be  passing  through  Birmingham,  and 
had  occasion  to  enter  a  shop  there  to  or-, 
der  something.  The  shopkeeper  asked 
hiin  if  he  had  heard  of  the  great  light 
that  bad  arisen  in  these  modern  times. 
He  said  no.  i  Well,  then/  repeated  the 
shopman, 4  here,  sir,  is  something  to  en- 
lighten you/  handing  him  a  neatly  got 
op  pamphlet.  He  had  not  time  to 
glance  at  the  title  when  his  friend 
behind  the  counter  ran  on  at  a  great 
rate  in  a  speech  something  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  That  the  four  gospels 
were  all  figures  and  myths,  that  the 
epistles  were  only  faint  foreshadowings 
of  the  real  sun  of  justice  that  was 
now  at  length  arisen.  The  Messias 
was  come  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Ward, 
•ad  he  would  see  the  truth  demonstrat- 
ed beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt 
b?  looking  at  the  gospel  he  held  in 
his  hand.  While  the  shopman  was 
expressing  hopes  of  converting  him,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  the 
pamphlet,  and  found  that  all  this  new 
theory  of  religion  was  built  upon  a  par- 
ticular way  of  printing  the  text : '  Glory 
he  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace 
to—  Ward's  men'  On  turning  away  in 
disgust  from  his  fruitless  remonstrances 
with  this  specimen  of  Ward's  men,  he 
food  some  of  Ward's  women,  also,  in  the 
same  place,  and  overheard  them  ex- 
claiming: 4  Oh,  little  England  knows 
what  a  treasure  they  have  in  — * — jail !? 
The  pretended  Messias  happened  to 
be  in  prison  for  felony  at  the  time." 
He  declared  that  these  poor  creatures 
were  entirely  sincere  and  earnest  in 
the  faith  they  had  in  this  malefactor. 

This  belief  in  the  genuineness  of 
all  kinds  of  religious  convictions,  join- 
ed to  his  passionate  love  of  country, 
fed  Father  Spencer  to  engage  in  the 
great  work  of  his  life — the  forming  of 
an  Association  of  Prayers  for  the  Con- 
version of  England.  Mr.  Phillips  join- 
ed with  him  heartily  in  the  project, 
anditwasanew  element  of  joy  in  their 


beautiful  friendship.  From  the  year 
1838  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Father 
Spencer  labored  unceasingly  for  this 
end.  Many  persons  grew  6ick  of  the 
very  sound  of  the  words,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  him  so  either;  but 
through  praise,  blame,  success,  or 
ridicule  he  labored  unceasingly,— 
and  works  now,  we  may  be  sure,  in 
heaven  this  very  day  for  the  same, 
end.  Who  can  doubt  that  such  peti- 
tions will  be  granted  1 

After  nine  years  of  hardship,  perse- 
cution, and  loving  labor  as  a  parish 
priest,  Father  Spencer  was  called  to 
Oscott  College  to  take  charge  of  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  students. 

By  education  he  was  well  suited  to 
hold  so  distinguished*  position.  He  was 
admirably  versed  in  the  French,  Ital- 
ian, and  German  languages ;  a  good 
classical  and  mathematical  scholar  of 
course  (having  been  a  fi  est  class  Cam- 
bridge man),  and  well  read  both  in  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  theology.  His  in- 
tercourse with  the  young  men  was 
very  charming.  He  would  make  up 
a  game  at  cricket,  go  heartily  into  all 
their  youthful  sports,  and  even  give 
lessons  to  beginners.  In  spiritual  mat- 
ters he  had  a  very  fascinating  way  of 
throwing  a  certain  poetry  into  what  is 
usually  considered  the  prosaic  part  of 
priestly  duties.  Between  these  two 
moods  there  was  a  third,  in  which,  with 
a  kindly  assumption  of  equality,  as  it 
were,  he  would  take  them  into  his  in- 
terests as  genially  as  he  entered  into 
theirs. 

In  1844 Father  Spencer  went  abroad 
for  his  health,  and  accomplished  much 
for  the  Association  of  Prayers.  In  the 
following  year  he  returned  to  England, 
and  entered  at  once  into  retreat  un- 
der the  direction  of  Father  Thomas 
Clarke,  S.  J.,  in  Hodder  place.  From 
this  retreat  he  came  forth  with  a  fixed 
determination  to  join  the  order  of  the 
Passionists,  lately  established  in  Eng- 
land by  his  friend  Padre  Domenico. 
How  happy  the  results  of  this  decision 
were  the  following  pages  will  show. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Passion 
was  founded  by  Blessed  Paul  of  the 
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Cross  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  approved  bv  Benedict 
XIV.,  Clement  XIV.,  and  Pius  VI. 
Its  object  is  to  work  for  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful ;  to 
which  end  it  uses,  not  only  preaching 
and  the  sacraments,  but  the  diffusion  of 
devotion  to  the  passion  of  Christ  This 
work  is  accomplished  by  means  of  mis- 
sions, retreats,  and  parish  work  in  pas- 
,  sionist  houses.  If  necessary,  the  fa- 
thers take  charge  of  a  parish ;  other- 
wise they  work  in  their  own  churches 
as  missioners.  They  teach  only  their 
own  younger  members,  and  they  go  on 
foreign  missions  when  sent  by  the  Holy 
Father  or  the  Propaganda. 

"To  keep  the  members  of  an  order  always 
leady  for  their  out-door  work/'  says  F.  Pius, 
*•  there  are  certain  rules  for  their  interior  life 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  drill  or  parade 
of  soldiers  in  their  quarters.  This  disci- 
pline varies  according  to  the  spirit  of  each 
order. 

44  The  idea  of  a  passionist's  work  will  lead 
us  to  expect  what  his  discipline  must  be.  The 
spirit  of  a  passionist  is  a  spirit  of  atonement 
He  says  with  St.  Paul :  'I  rejoice  in  my  suf- 
ferings, and  fill  up  those  things  that  are  want- 
ing of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for 
bis  body,  which  is  the  church.'  Coloss.  124. 
For  this  cause  the  interior  life  of  a  passionist 
is  rather  austere.  He  has  to  rise  shortly  af- 
ter midnight  from  a  bed  of  straw  to  chaunt 
matins  and  lauds,  and  spend  some  time  in 
meditation.  He  has  two  hours  more  medita- 
tion during  the  day,  and  altogether  about  five 
hours  of  choir  work  in  the  twenty-four.  He 
fasts  and  abstains  from  flesh  meat  three  times 
in  the  week,  all  the  year  round  round,  besides 
Lent  and  Advent.  He  is  clad  in  a  coarse  black 
garment;  wears  sandals  instead  of  shoes; 
and  practises  other  acts  of  penance  of  minor 
importance. 

44  This  seems  rather  a  hard  life  ;  but  an  or- 
dinary constitution  does  not  find  the  least 
difficulty  in  complying  with  the  letter  of  the 
rule.  It  is  withal  a  happy,  cheerful  life ; 
for  it  seems  the  nature  of  penance  to  make 
the  heart  of  the  penitent  light  and  gladsome, 
•  rejoicing  In  suffering.*  " 

The  fathers  are  bound  by  these 
rules  only  when  living  in  the  houses 
of  their  order.  Outside  they  accom- 
modate themselves  to  circumstances 
and  take  life  as  they  find  it ;  not  very 
easy,  as  we  shaU  see  by  the  experien* 
cob  of  F.  Ignatius.   The  superior  has, 


moreover,  the  right  to  relax  the  rule 
for  those  who  are  ill  or  overworked. 

At  forty-seven  Hon.  and  Rev. 
George  Spencer  entered  upon  this 
austere  life.  There  was  little  to 
attract  human  nature  to  the  order. 
Four  foreigners,  living  in  a  wretch- 
ed house,  friendless  and  nearly  pen- 
niless, were  the  principal  occupants  of 
Aston  Hall,  and  even  this  unenviable 
position  they  had  reached  only  after 
four  years  of  labor  and  trial. 

The  noble  novice  submitted  to  more 
than  ordinary  tests  of  vocation.  Rank, 
age,  and  education  made  him  especial- 
ly the  object  of  distrust  to  F.  Constan- 
tine,  master  of  novices,  who  knew  that 
true  kindness  must  turn  the  rough  side 
of  discipline  to  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion. 

"  A  day  or  two  after  his  arrival  he  was 
ordered  to  wash  down  an  old  dirty  flight  of 
stairs.  lie  tucked  up  his  sleeves  and  fell  to, 
using  his  brush,  tub,  and  soapsuds  with  at 
much  ^est  and  good- will  as  if  he  bad  been  a 
maid-of-all-work.  Of  course  he  was  no  great 
adept  at  this  sort  of  employment,  and  proba- 
bly his  want  of  skill  drew  down  some  sharp 
rebukes  from  his  overseer.  Some  tender- 
hearted religious  never  could  forget  the  sight 
of  this  venerable  ecclesiastic,  trying  to  scour 
the  crevices  and  crannies  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  new  master.  He  got  through  it  well 
and  took  the  corrections  so  beautifully  that 
in  a  few  days  he  was  voted  to  the  habit/1 

A  little  suffering  there  was  for  F. 
Ignatius  (as  we  must  now  call  him) 
from  homesickness  and  the  difficulty 
of  adapting  himself  to  the  small  items 
of  novice  discipline.  Chilled  feet,  a 
hard  bed,  and  meagre  diet  were  not 
quite  e&y  to  bear.  But  his  hardest 
trial  was  the  consideration  of  his  com- 
panions, who  tried  to  spare  him  hu- 
miliations, and  take  upon  themselves 
works  that  seemed  degrading  for  one 
of  his  standing.  Austerities  were  soon 
forgotten,  but  dispensations  were  true 
afflictions  to  one  whose  wish  with  re- 
gard to  life  was  ceaseless  labor,  and 
with  regard  to  death  u  to  die  unseen 
and  unknown  in  a  ditch." 

The  story  of  his  fifteen  years  of  re- 
ligious life  is  beautifully  told  by  his 
biographer.  Only  under  the  restraint 
of  a  religious  rule  did  his  gifts  and 
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virtaes  receive  their  right  development. 
It  was  like  a  second  youth,  a  second 
training  for  life;  undue  impetuosity 
was  restrained,  zeal,  generosity,  chari- 
ty, tenderness,  all  found  an  object  and 
a  wise  direction.  Surely  never  was 
sanctity  made  more  attractive  than  in 
the  person  of  the  noble  and  gentle  F. 
Ignatius.  Great  was  the  rejoicing 
among  postulants  and  novices  when 
his  arrival  was  announced  at  any  one 
of  the  pass  ion  is  t  houses.  Anecdote, 
mirth,  kind  and  sympathizing  inter- 
course were  in  store  for  the  recreation 
wherever  he  appeared,  clad  in  his 
coarse  attire,  with  a  brace  of  rough 
drogjret  bags  slung  over  his  broad 
shoulders.  The  journey  had  been 
made,  they  might  be  sure,  in  the  third- 
class  cars,  "because  there  was  no 
fourth  class."  The  spirit  of  holy  pov- 
erty had  grown  to  be  a  sort  of  passion 
with  him,  only  to  be  surpassed  by  his 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He 
treated  himself,  and  wished  others  to 
treat  him,  like  a  beggar ;  thankful  for 
any  favor,  but  cheerfully  submissive  to 
refusal.  When  he  had  a  long  journey 
before  him,  if  any  one  offered  him  a 
"lift"  in  a  cart  or  wagon,  he  gladly 
accepted  it ;  if  not,  he  was  quite  con- 
tented. He  seldom  refused  a  meal 
when  travelling,  and  would  ask  for 
something  to  eat  at  any  house  upon  the 
road,  if  necessary.  At  home  he  gen- 
erally washed  and  mended  his  own 
clothes,  and  when  he  was  superior 
would  allow  no  one  to  perform  menial 
officer  for  him.  In  dress  he  dreaded 
overnicety,  and  would  as  gladly  wear 
a  cast-off  tartan  as  anything  else,  if  it 
did  not  tend  to  throw  discredit  upon 
his  order.  For  several  years  he  wore 
an  old  mantle  belonging  to  a  religious 
who  had  died,  and  only  left  it  off  at 
the  desire  of  the  provincial.  This  was 
by  no  means  his  natural  bent.  Those 
who  knew  him  as  a  young  man  say 
that  he  would  hunt  through  the  hosiers' 
shops  in  a  dozen  streets  in  London  to 
find  articles  that  could  satisfy  his  fas- 
♦  tidious  taste.  But,  to  return  to  the 
pleasure  which  his  presence  in  a  com- 
munity always  gave : 


"  His  visits  at  home  were  like  meteor  flash- 
es, bright  and  beautiful,  and  always  made  us 
regret  that  we  could  not  enjoy  his  edifying 
company  for  a  longer  time.  Those  who  are 
much  away  on  the  external  duties  of  the  or- 
der find  the  rule  a  little  severe  when  they 
return ;  to  Father  Ignatius  it  seemed  a  small 
heaven  of  refreshing  satisfaction.  His  coming 
home  wus  usually  announced  to  the  commun- 
ity a  day  or  two  before,  and  all  were  promis- 
ing themselves  rare  treats  from  his  presence 
among  them.  It  was  cheering  to  see  the  por- 
ter run  in  beaming  with  joy  as  he  announced 
the  glad  tidings,  1  Father  Ignatius  is  come V 
The  exuberance  of  his  own  delight,  as  he  greet- 
ed first  one  and  then  another  of  his  compan- 
ions, added  to  our  own  joy.  In  fact  the  day 
Father  Ignatius  came  home  almost  became  a 
holiday  by  custom.  Those  days  were ;  and 
we  feel  inclined  to  tire  our  readers  by  expati- 
ating on  them,  as  if  writing  brought  them  back. 

14  Whenever  he  arrived  at  one  of  our  hous- 
es, and  had  a  day  or  two  to  stay,  it  was  usual 
for  the  younger  religious,  such  as  novices  and 
students,  to  go  to  him,  one  by  one,  for  con- 
ference. He  liked  this  very  much,  and  would 
write  to  higher  superiors  for  permission  to 
.  turn  off  at  Broadway,  for  instance,  on  his  way 
to  London,  in  order  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  young  religious.  His  counsels  had 
often  a  lasting  effect;  many  who  were  inclin- 
ed to  leave  the  life  they  had  chosen  remained 
steadfast  after  a  conference  with  him.  He  did 
not  give  commonplace  solutions  to  difficul- 
ties, but  he  had  some  peculiar  phrase,  some 
quaint  axiom,  some  droll  piece  of  spirituality 
to  apply  to  every  little  trouble  that  came  be- 
fore him.  He  was  specially  happy  in  his 
fund  of  anecdote,  and  could  tell  one,  it  was 
believed,  on  any  subject  that  came  before 
him.  This  extraordinary  gift  of  conversation- 
al power  made  the  conferences  delightful. 
The  novices,  when  they  assembled  for  recrea- 
tion, and  gave  their  opinions  on  F.  Ignatius, 
whom  many  had  spoken  to  for  the  first  time 
in  their  life,  nearly  all  would  conclude,  *  If 
ever  there  was  a  saint,  he's  one.' 

"  It  was  amusing  to  observe  how  they  pre- 
pared themselves  for  forming  their  opinion. 
They  all  heard  of  his  bein^  a  great  saint,  and 
some  fancied  he  would  eat  nothing  at  all  for 
one  day,  and  might  attempt  a  little  vegetables 
on  the  next.  One  novice,  iu  particular,  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  this,  and  to  his  great 
surprise  he  saw  Father  Ignatius  eat  an  extra 
good  breakfast;  and  when  about  to  settle 
into  a  rash  judgment,  ho  saw  the  old  man 
preparing  to  walk  seven  miles  to  a  railway 
station  on  the  strength  of  his  meal.  Another 
novice  thought  such  a  saint  would  never 
laugh  or  make  any  one  else  laugh  ;  to  hit 
agreeable  disappointment,  he  found  that 
Father  Ignatius  brought  more  cheerfulness 
into  the  recreation  than  had  been  there  for 
some  time.  We  gathered  around  him,  by  a 
kind  of  instinct,  and  so  entertaining  was  he 
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that  one  felt  it  a  mortification  to  be  called 
away  from  the  recreation  room  while  Father 
Ignatius  was  in  it.  He  used  to  recount  with 
peculiar  grace  and  fascinating  wit  scenes  he 
went  through  in  his  life.  There  is  scarcely 
an  anecdote  in  this  book  we  have  not  heard 
him  relate.  He  was  most  ingenuous.  Ask 
him  what  question  you  pleased,  he  would  an- 
swer it  if  he  knew  it.  In  relating  an  anecdote 
he  often  spoke  in  five  or  six  different  tones 
of  voices ;  he  imitated  the  manner  and  action 
of  those  he  knew  to  such  perfection  that 
laughter  had  to  pass  into  admiration.  He 
seldom  laughed  outright,  and  even  if  he  did 
he  would  very  soon  stop.  If  he  came  across 
a  number  of  Punch,  he  ran  over  some  of  the 
sketches  at  once  and  then  he  would  be  ob- 
served to  stop,  laugh,  and  lay  it  down  at  once 
as  if  to  deny  himself  further  enjoyment.  It 
is  needless  to  say  there  was  nothing  rollicking 
or  off-handed  in  his  wit — never;  it  was  sub- 
dued, sweet,  delicate,  and  lively.  ...  In  fact, 
a  recreation  presided  over  by  Father  Ignatius 
was  the  most  innocent  and  gladsome  one 
could  imagine. 

14  In  one  thing  Father  Ignatius  did  not  go 
against  anticipation,  he  was  most  exact  in  the 
observance  of  our  rules.  He  would  always 
be  the  first  in  for  midnight  office.  Many  a 
time  the  younger  portion  of  the  community 
used  to  make  arrangements  over  night  to  be 
in  before  hhn,  but  it  was  no  use.  Once,  in- 
deed, a  student  arrived  in  choir  before  him,  and 
Father  Ignatius  appeared  so  crestfallen  at 
being  beaten  that  the  student  would  never 
be  in  before  him  again,  and  would  delay  on 
the  way  if  he  thought  Father  Ignatius  had 
not  yet  passed.  He  seemed  particularly  hap- 
py when  he  could  light  the  lamps  or  gas  for 
matins.  He  was  child-like  in  his  obedience 
He  would  not  transgress  the  most  trifling  reg- 
ulation. It  was  usual  with  him  to  say,  4 1 
cannot  understand  those  persons  who  say, 
Oh !  I  am  all  right  if  I  get  to  purgatory.  We 
should  be  more  generous  with  Almighty  God. 
I  don't  intend  to  go  to  purgatory,  and  if  I  do 
I  must  know  what  for.'  *  But,  Father  Ignatius,' 
a  father  would  say,  4  we  fall  into  so  many 
imperfections  that  it  seems  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  escape  scot  free.'  'Well,'  he 
would  reply,  *  nothing  can  send  us  to  purgatory 
but  a  wilful,  venial  sin,  and  may  the  Lord 
preserve  us  from  such  a  thing  as  that;  a 
religious  ought  to  die  before  being  guilty  of 
the  least  wilful  fault.' " 

In  the  year  1850,  Father  Ignatius 
made  the  resolution  of  never  being 
idle  a  moment,  and  carried  it  out  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Bergamo's  Pen- 
sieri  ed  Affetti  he  translated  in  railway 
stations  while  waiting  for  trains,  be- 
fore and  after  dinner,  and  in  intervals 
between  confessions.    Of  letter- writing 


he  made  a  kind  of  duty,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  wrote  seventy-eight  in  the 
course  of  two  free  days*  Not  mere 
notes,  either,  were  his  letters,  but  epis- 
tles full  of  thought  and  sympathy  for 
his  correspondent. 

"  His  days  were  indeed  full  days,  and  he 
scarcely  ever  went  to  bed  until  he  had  shaken 
himself  out  of  nodding  asleep  o?er  his  tablo 
three  or  four  times.  No  one  ever  heard  him 
say  that  he  was  tired  and  required  rest ;  rest 
he  never  had,  except  on  his  hard  bed  or  in 
his  quiet  grave.  If  any  man  ever  ate  his 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  it  was  Father 
Ignatius  of  St.  Paul,  the  ever-toiling  pas- 
sionist." 

Illness,  unless  it  kept  him  in  his  bed, 
never  interfered  with  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  When  superior,  he  used 
his  power  to  secure  the  hardest  work 
for  himself.  During  the  time  of  his 
rectorship  in  Sutton,  he  would  preach 
and  sing  mass  after  hearing  confessions 
all  the  morning;  attend  sick  calls, 
preach  in  the  evening  at  some  distant 
parish,  come  home  perhaps  at  eleven 
o'clock,  say  his  .office,  and  be  the  first 
to  come  to  matins  at  two  o'clock.  The 
Father  Provincial  found  him  so  in- 
genious in  eluding  privileges  that  he 
placed  him  under  obedience  in  matters 
of  health  to  one  of  the  priests  of  his 
community,  whom  he  strictly  obeyed 
ever  after. 

Cfnce  a  cramp  or  some  accident  had 
made  him  fall  into  a  ditch  where  he 
got  drenched  and  covered  with  mud. 
On  returning  from  the  sick  call  which 
he  was  attending,  he  found  a  friend  at 
the  house,  who  sympathized  with  his 
especial  interests.  Down  he  sat  for  a 
good  talk  upon  the  conversion  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  was 
frightened  off  by  one  of  the  religious 
to  change  his  clothes. 

When  giving  a  letreat  somewhere 
in  midwinter,  the  shameful  careless- 
ness of  his  entertainers  allowed  him 
to  sleep  in  a  room  where  there  was 
neither  bed  nor  fire,  and  where  the 
snow  drifted  in  under  the  door.  In 
the  morning  it  occurred  to  some  one 
that  perhaps  Father  Ignatius  had  oc- 
cupied this  apartment.     "A  person 
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ran  down  to  see,  and  there  was  the 
old  saint  amusing  himself  by  gathering 
up  the  snow  that  came  into  his  room, 
and  making  little  balls  of  it  for  kitten 
to  ran  after.  The  kitten  and  himself 
seem  to  have  become  friends  by  hav- 
ing slept  together  in  his  rug  the  night 
before,  and  both  were  disappointed  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  wandering  visitor." 

But  though  the  good  passionist  was 
utterly  forgetful  of  his  "  own  rights," 
as  the  saying  goes,  he  well  knew  how 
to  administer  a  rebuke  if  justice  de- 
manded it : 

"Once  he  was  fiercely  abused  when  beg- 
pog,  and  as  the  reviler  came  to  a  full  stop  in 
Ids  froward  speech,  Father  Ignatius  quietly  re- 
torted: *  Well,  as  you  have  been  so  generous 
to  me  personally,  perhaps  you  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  give  me  something  now  for  my  com- 
munity.' This  had  a  remarkable  effect  It 
procured  hiin  a  handsome  offering  then,  as 
veil  as  many  others  ever  since/' 

On  another  occasion  his  knock  was 
answered  by  a  very  superb  footman. 
Father  Ignatius  gave  his  errand  aud  re- 
ligious name,  with  a  request  to  see  the 
lady  or  gentleman  of  the  house.  The 
servant  returned  in  a  moment  with  the 
information  that  the  gentleman  was 
out  and  the  lady  engaged  and  also 
unable  to  help  him.  '*  Perhaps  she  is 
not  aware  that  I  am  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Spencer,"  said  the  mendicant.  Mer- 
cury bowed  courteously  and  retired. 
In  a  minute  or  two  came  a  rustling  of 
silks  and  the  sound  of  quick  steps 
tripping  down  stairs.  The  lady  en- 
tered with  blush  and  courtesy  and 
apology.  She  had  not  known  that 
it  was  he,  and  there  were  so  many 
impostors.  u  But  what  will  you 
take,  my  dear  sir?"  she  exclaimed, 
ringing  the  bell,  before  he  could  ac- 
cept or  decline  the  proposal.  Father 
Ignatius  said  that  he  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  anything  to  eat,  and  that  he 
never  took  wine ;  but  that  he  was  in 
need  of  money  for  a  good  purpose,  and 
would  be  glad  to  accept  anything  that 
she  could  give  him  of  that  kind.  The 
lady  instantly  handed  him  a  five-pound 
note,  with  many  regrets  that  she  could 
not  make  it  more.  He  took  the  note, 
and,  folding  it  carefully  away  in  his 


pocket,  made  his  acknowledgments 
after  this  fashion:  "Now,  I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  the  alms 
you  have  given  me  will  do  you  very 
little  good.  If  I  had  not  been  born  of 
a  noble  family,  you  would  have  turned 
me  away  with  coldness  and  contempt. 
I  take  the  money  because  it  will  be  as 
useful  to  me  as  if  it  were  given  from  a 
good  motive ;  but  I  would  advise  you 
for  the  future,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  your  soul,  to  let  the  love  of  God, 
and  not  human  respect,  prompt  your 
almsgiving."  Then  taking  his  hat,  he 
bade  his  amazed  benefactress  good 
morning,  and  left  her  to  meditate  upon 
purity  of  intention. 

Notwithstanding  his  fortitude  and 
independence  of  spirit,  we  may  gather 
from  the  following  extract  from  his 
letters  that  begging  cost  him  some  ef- 
fort: 

"  My  present  life  is  pleasant  when  money 
comes  kindly ;  but  when  I  get  refused  or 
walk  a  long  way  and  find  every  one  out, 
it  is  a  bit  mortifying.  That  is  best  gain  for 
me  I  suppose,  though  not  what  I  am  travel-* 
ling  for  .  .  I  should  not  have  had  the  time 
this  morning  to  write  to  you  bad  it  not  been 
for  a  disappointment  in  meeting  a  young 
man,  who  was  to  have  been  my  begging 
guide  for  part  of  the  day ;  and  so  I  had  to 
come  home  and  stay  until  it  is  time  to  go 
and  try  my  fortune  in  the  enormous  market- 
house,  where  there  are  innumerable  stalls 
with  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  meat,  etc.,  kept  in 
great  part  by  Irishmen  and  women,  on  whom 
I  have  to-day  presently  to  go  and  dance  at- 
tendance, as  this  is  the  great  market-day.  I 
feel  when  going  out  on  a  job  like  this,  as  a 
poor  child  going  in  a  bathing  machine  to  be 
dipped  in  the  sea,  frimmnarU  ;  but  the  Irish 
are  so  good-natured  and  generous  that  they 
generally  make  the  work  among  them  full  of 
pleasure  when  once  I  am  in  it." 

These  expeditions  extended  not  only 
through  Great  Britain,  but  even  to  the 
Continent  sometimes.  As  he  was  pass- 
ing through  Cologne  one  day,  he  met 
his  brother  Frederick,  then  Earl  Spen- 
cer. At  first  his  lordship  looked  won- 
deringly  at  him,  and  then,  recogniz- 
ing his  features,  exclaimed :  u  Filloa, 
George,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 
"  Begging,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  and 
then  the  two  fell  into  a  friendly  chat 
about  old  times. 
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Strangely  enough,  the  only  member 
of  the  Spencer  family  who  ever  treat- 
ed Father  Ignatius  with  the  least 
harshness  was  this  favorite  brother, 
who,  on  succeeding  to  the  title,  laid 
such  conditions  upon  his  visiting  the 
family  estate  that  priestly  dignity  for- 
bade his  going  home.  44  Twelve  years 
have  I  been  an  exile  from  Althorp," 
he  said  in  1857.  But  in  that  same 
year  the  earl  relented  and  invited  his 
brother  to  make  him  a  visit.  The 
letter  joyfully  accepting  this  tardy  in- 
vitation was  read  by  Lord  Spencer 
upon  his  death-bed.  This  bereave- 
ment was  a  grievous  blow  to  Father 
Ignatius. 

In  1862  he  visited  Althorp.  The 
present  earl  carried  out  his  father's 
good  resolutions  to  the  utmost,  and 
even  restored  a  part  of  the  annuity 
which  had  been  diverted  from  Father 
Ignatius  to  other  objects.  Before 
leaving  the  community  for  this  visit 
the  religious  saw  him  looking  for  a 
lock  for  one  of  his  bags,  and  asked 
why  he  was  so  very  particular  all  at 
once.  41  Why,  don't  you  know,"  said 
he,  44  that  the  servant  at  the  big  house 
will  open  it,  in  order  to  put  ray  shav- 
ing tackle,  brush,  and  so  forth,  in  their 
proper  places  ?  and  I  should  not  like  to 
have  a  general  stare  at  my  beads,  san- 
dals, and  habit/'  But  fashions  had 
changed  at  Althorp.  When  the  com- 
pany who  had  been  invited,  especially 
in  his  honor,  went  to  dress  for  dinner, 
Father  Ignatius  remarked  to  the  count- 
ess that  his  full  dress  would  perhaps, 
not  be  quite  in  place  at  the  table.  44  On 
the  contrary,"  she  answered,  good-hu- 
moredly, 44  all  his  old  friends  would  be 
delighted  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  fash- 
ions he  had  adopted  since  his  old  days 
of  whist  and  repartee  in  the  same  hall." 
The  volunteers  were  entertained  by 
the  earl  during  his  uncle's  visit  The 
passionist  appeared  in  full  costume, 
and  sat  next  Lord  Spencer,  whom 
nothing  would  satisfy  but  a  speech 
from  the  old  man's  lips.  A  very  pa- 
triotic speech  it  was  too,  and  greeted 
by  a  cheer  that  gave  pleasure  to  both 
uncle  and  nephew. 


And  so  one  of  the  crosses  of  his 
life  was  gently  removed,  leaving  many 
others,  however,  to  be  endured.  For 
a  heart  so  tender,  a  conscience  so  sen- 
sitive, a  temperament  so  vivid  and  ex- 
citable as  his,  the  world  had  many 
trials.  His  simplicity  was  mistaken 
for  egotism  ;  his  zeal  looked  to  many 
persons  like  unbridled  impetuosity ; 
his  broad  sympathies  again  seemed 
like  indifferentism,  and  even  calumny 
dared  to  attack  his  spotless  character. 

All  this  he  bore  very  patiently,  but 
the  suffering  was  often  acute.  A  deep 
abstraction  of  manner  would  come 
over  him  at  such  times,  making  him 
quite  unconscious  of  his  own  actions 
and  of  the  impression  they  made  upon 
those  around  him.  One  day  when  he 
was  going  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
with  a  brother  religious,  they  passed  a 
fountain.  44  He  went  over  and  put  his 
hand  so  far  into  one  of  the  jets  that 
he  squirted  the  water  over  a  number 
of  poor  persons  who  were  basking  in 
in  the  sun  a  few  steps  beneath  him. 
They  made  a  stir,  and  utlered  a  few 
oaths  as  the  water  kept  dashing  down  on 
them.  The  companion  awoke  Father 
Ignatius  out  of  his  reverie,  and  so  un- 
conscious did  he  seem  of  the  disturb- 
ance he  had  unwittingly  created,  that 
he  passed  on  without  alluding  to  it." 

But  whoever  might  blame  Father 
Ignatius  for  his  projects  and  his  pecu- 
liar pertinacity  in  carrying  them  into 
execution,  one  consoler  never  failed 
him.  The  Holy  Father  was  ever 
ready  to  speak  with  him  of  the  con- 
version of  England,  merely  request- 
ing him  to  endeavor  to  interest  persons 
to  pray  also  for  all  those  separated 
from  the  faith  in  all  countries.  His 
Holiness  has  granted  an  indulgence  of 
three  hundred  days  to  any  one  who 
shall  say  a  devout  prayer  for  the  con- 
version of  England.  The  preaching 
of  Father  Ignatius  was  peculiar  to 
himself;  he  could  not  be  said  to  pos- 
sess the  gifts  of  human  eloquence  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  there  was 
something  like  inspiration  in  his  most 
commonplace  discourse.  He  put  the 
point  of  his  sermon  clearly  before  his 
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audience,  and  he  proved  it  most  ad- 
mirably. His  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures  was  something  marvellous ; 
not  only  could  he  quote  texts  in  sup- 
port of  doctrines,  but  he  applied  the 
facts  of  the  sacred  volume  in  such  a 
happy  way,  with  such  a  flood  of  new 
ideas,  that  one  would  imagine  he  lived 
in  the  midst  of  them,  or  had  been  told 
by  the  sacred  writers  what  they  were 
intended  for.  Besides  this,  he  brought 
a  fund  of  illustrations  to  carry  con- 
viction through  the  mind.  His  illus- 
trations were  taken  from  every  phase 
of  life  and  every  kind  of  employment; 
persons  listening  to  him  always  found 
the  peculiar  gist  of  his  discourse  car- 
ried into  their  very  homestead ;  nay, 
the  objections  they  themselves  were 
prepared  to  advance  against  it  were 
answered  before  they  could  have  been 
thought  out.  To  add  to  this,  there 
was  an  earnestness  in  his  manner  that 
made  you  see  his  whole  soul,  as  it  were, 
bent  upon  your  spiritual  good.  His 
holiness  of  life,  which  report  pub- 
lished before  him — and  one  look  was 
enough  to  convince  you  of  its  being 
true — compelled  you  to  set  a  value  on 
what  he  said  far  above  the  dicta  of 
ordinary  priests. 

His  style  was  formed  on  the  gospel. 
He  loved  the  parables  and  the  similes 
of  our  Lord,  and  rightly  judged  that 
the  style  of  his  divine  Master  was  the 
most  worthy  of  imitation.  So  far  as 
the  matter  of  his  discourses  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  inimitable ;  his  man- 
ner was  peculiar  to  himself,  deeply 
earnest  and  touching.  He  abstained 
from  the  rousing,  thundering  style,  and 
his  attempts  that  way  to  suit  the  taste 
and  thus  work  upon  the  convictions  of 
certain  congregations,  showed  him  that 
his  forte  did  not  lie  there.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  the  words  of 
what  he  jocosely  termed  a  "  crack" 
preacher  would  die  with  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice  or  the  exclamations 
of  the  multitude,  Father  Ignatius's 
words  lived  with  their  lives^nd  help- 
ed them  to  bear  trials  that  came  thirty 
years  after  they  had  heard  him.  To- 
ward the  end  of  his  life  he  became 


rather  tiresome  to  those  who  knew  not 
his  spirit ;  but  it  was  the  tiresomeness 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  We  are 
told  that  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved"  used  to  be  carried  in  his  old 
age  before  the  people,  and  that  his 
only  sermon  was  "  My  little  children, 
love  one  another."  He  preached  no 
more  and  no  less,  but  kept  perpetually 
repeating  these  few  words.  Father 
Ignatius,  in  like  manner,  was  contin- 
ually repeating  "the  conversion  of 
England."  No  matter  what  the  subr 
ject  of  his  sermon  was  he  brought  this 
in.  He  told  us  often  that  it  became 
a  second  nature  with  him;  that  he 
eould  not  quit  thinking  or  speaking  of 
it  even  if  he  tried,  and  believed  he 
could  speak  for  ten  days  consecutively 
on  the  conversion  of  England  without 
having  to  repeat  an  idea. 

"  He  got  on  very  well  in  the  mis- 
sions :  he  took  all  the  different  parts  as 
they  were  assigned  him ;  but  he  was 
more  successful  in  the  lectures  than  in 
the  great  sermons  of  the  evening.  His 
confessional  was  always  besieged  with 
penitents,  and  he  never  spared  him- 
self." 

His  last  mission  was  given  in  the 
beautiful  little  church  of  St.  Patrick, 
Coatbridge  (eight  miles  from  Glasgow). 
Crowds  came  to  hear  the  saintly  old 
father  plead  for  the  conversion  of  Eng- 
land and  the  sanctifies tion  of  Ireland. 
The  first  two  days  he  heard  confessions 
from  six  a.m.  to  eleven  p.m.,  excepting 
the  time  needed  for  devotions  and 
meals.  On  the  third  day  he  remained 
in  the  confessional  until  after  midnight. 
When  he  came  into  the  house,  his  host 
said :  "I  am  afraid,  Father  Ignatius, 
you  are  overexerting  yourself,  and 
that  you  must  feel  tired  and  fatigued." 
"  No,  no."  he  answered  with  a  smile, 
"  I  am  not  fatigued.  There  is  no  use 
in  saving  I  am  tired,  for,  you  know,  I 
must  be  at  the  same  work  to  night  in 
Leith."  He  was  in  the  confessional 
again  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
said  mass  at  seven  ;  breakfasted  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  left  Coatbridge  about 
nine  o'clock.  Father  O  Keefe  re- 
marked to  him  that  be  looked  much 
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better  and  younger  in  secular  dress 
than  in  his  habit  This  made  him  laugh 
heartily.  14  When  Father  Thomas 
Doyle, '  he  replied,  **  saw  me  in  secular 
dress,  he  said,  4  Father  Ignatius,  you 
look  like  a  broken-down  old  gentle- 
man/ 99  And  the  frankness  of  the  ob- 
servation seemed  to  amuse  him  im- 
mensely. 

The  rest  is  easily  told.  He  reached 
Carstairs  Junction  at  half-past  ten,  and, 
leaving  his  luggage  with  the  station- 
master,  walked  toward  Carstairs 
House,  the  residence  of  his  friend  and 
godson,  Mr.  Monteith.  Half  a  mile 
from  the  entrance  to  the  estate  the 
long  avenue  is  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  a  second,  whicli  leads  to  the  grand 
entrance  of  the  house.  Father  Ignatius 
had  just  passed  the  u  rectangle,"  when 
he  turned  off  into  a  by-path.  Then 
seeing  he  had  lost  his  way,  he  asked  a 
child  which  was  the  right  road.  He 
never  spoke  to  mortal  again.  On  a 
little  corner  in  the  avenue,  just  within 
sight  of  the  house,  and  about  a  hundred 
paces  from  the  door,  he  fell  suddenly 
and  yielded  up  his  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  his  Creator.  May  we  all  die  doing 
God's  work,  and  as  well  prepared  as 
Father  Ignatius  of  St.  Paul !  "  It  was 
God's  will  that  angels  instead  of  men 
should  surround  his  lonely  bed  of 
death."  It  was  simply  by  an  after- 
thought that  he  had  gone  to  Carstairs 
House  to  pass  the  time  between  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  two  trains, 
and  thus  died  at  the  threshold  of  an  old 
friend's  door,  instead  of  in  the  station. 

Very  tenderly  did  Mr.  Monteith  re- 
ceive the  weary  burden  that  the  grand 
old  missionary  laid  down  at  his  gates. 
The  remains  lay  in  religious  state  at 
Carstairs  House  for  the  greater  part 
of  three  days.  Fathers  came  from 
various  retreats  to  look  once  more 
upon  his  beloved  face,  never  so  noble 
as  in  its  last  repose ;  and  looked  with 
silent  wonder  on  all  that  now  remained 
of  one  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy 
of  possessing  longer.  Every  one,  on 
hearing  of  his  death,  appeared  to  have 
lost  a  special  friend ;  no  one  could 
lament,  for  they  felt  that  he  was  happy ; 
few  could  pray  for  him,  because  they 


were  more  inclined  to  ask  his  interces- 
sion. The  greatest  respect  and  atten- 
tion were  shown  by  the  railway  offi- 
cials all  along  the  route,  and  special 
ordinances  were  made  in  deference  to 
the  respected  burden  that  was  carried. 

Lord  Spencer's  letter  with  regard  to 
his  uncle's  death  is  so  pleasing  that 
we  transcribe  it  entire.  He  was  in 
Denmark,  and  could  not  reach  England 
for  the  obsequies : 

Denmark,  Oct  16th,  1864. 

Rev.  Sir  :  I  was  much  shocked  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  my  excellent  Uncle  George.  I 
received  the  sad  intelligence  last  Sunday,  and 
subsequently  received  the  letter  which  you 
had  the  goodness  to  write  to  me.  My  absence 
from  England  prevented  my  doing  what  I 
should  have  wished  to  have  done,  to  have  at- 
tended to  the  grave  the  remains  of  my  uncle, 
if  it  had  been  so  permitted  by  your  order. 

I  assure  you  that,  much  as  I  may  have  dif- 
fered from  my  uncle  on  points  of  doctrine,  no 
one  could  have  admired  more  than  I  did  the 
beautiful  simplicity,  earnest  religion,  and  faith 
of  my  uncle.  For  his  God  he  renounced  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  world ;  his  death,  sad  as 
it  is  to  us,  was,  as  his  life,  apart  from  the  world, 
but  with  God. 

His  family  will  respect  his  memory  as  much 
as  I  am  sure  you  and  the  brethren  of  his  or- 
der do. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  let 
me  know  the  particulars  of  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  and  also  where  he  is  buried,  as  I  should 
like  to  place  them  among  family  records  at 
Althorp. 

I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  these  ques- 
tions, as  I  suppose  you  will  be  able  to  furnish 
them  better  than  any  one  else. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Spencer. 

Thus  in  the  end  did  Father  Ignatius, 
in  the  simple  pursuance  of  his  duties, 
pierce  through  the  prejudices  of  caste 
and  tradition,  harder  to  penetrate  in 
England  than  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Monteith  has  erected  a  cross  on 
the  corner  of  the  avenue  where  his 
saintly  friend  fell.  It  bears  this  in- 
scription : 

"  On  this  spot  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Spen- 
cer, in  religion,  Father  Ignatius  of  St  Paul, 
Passionist,  while  in  the  midst  of  his  labors 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the 
restoration  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  was  suddenly 
called  by  his  heavenly  Mas- 
ter to  his  eternal  home. 
October  1st,  1864. 
R.  L  P.M 
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From  Chambers's  Journal 

A  NATURALIST'S  HOME. 


There  is  no  place  like  England  for 
a  rich  man  to  live  in  exactly  as  he 
pleases.  It  is  the  appropriate  exer- 
cising-ground  for  the  hobbies  of  all 
mankind.  You  may  join  an  Agape- 
mone,  or  you  may  live  alone  in  dirt 
and  squalor,  and  call  yourself  a  her- 
mit. The  whim  of  the  late  Charles 
Waterton,  naturalist,  was  a  very  inno- 
cent one,  namely,  to  make  his  home  a 
city  of  refuge  for  all  persecuted  birds — 
a  sanctuary  inviolate  from  net  and 
snare  and  gun ;  and  he  effected  his 
humane  purpose.  An  intimate  asso- 
ciate and  fervent  admirer  of  his,  one 
Dr.  Richard  Hobson,  has  given  to  the 
world*  an  account  of  this  ornithologi- 
cal asylum  ;  and  it  is  certainly  very 
carious.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
Walton  Hall,  near  Wakefield ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  put.  It  was  situated  on  an  island, 
approachable  only  by  an  iron  foot- 
bridge, and  having  no  other  dwellings 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
lake  in  which  it  stood  gave  the  means 
of  harboring  waterfowl  of  all  kinds, 
while  the  u  packing"  of  carrion  crows 
in  the  park  exhibits  a  proof  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  even  the  mainland 
portion  of  the  estate;  it  was  sufficiently 
extensive  to  allow  of  portions  being 
devoted  to  absolute  seclusion,  for  those 
birds  which  are  naturally  disposed  to 
avoid  the  haunts  of  man.  "  Two  thirds 
of  the  lake,  with  its  adjacent  wood  and 
pasture  land,  were  kept  free  from  all 
intrusion  whatever  for  six  successive 
months  every  year;  even  visitors  at 
the  house,  of  whatever  rank,  being 
4  warned  off'  those  portions  set  apart 
for  natural  history  purposes.  Even 
the  marsh  occupied  by  the  herons  was 

•  Charles  Waterton  :  his  Home,  Habits,  and  Han- 
*Wk.  By  Richard  Hobson,  MJ>. 


forbidden  ground  throughout  the  whole 
breeding- season,  unless  in  case  of  ac- 
cident to  a  young  heron  by  falling 
from  its  nest ;  in  which  case  aid  was 
afforded  with  all  the  promptitude  ex- 
hibited by  the  fire  escape  conductors 
for  the  safety  of  human  life." 

The  surroundings  of  the  mansion 
itself  were  quaint  and  exceptional,  ex- 
hibiting the  eccentric  character  of  their 
proprietor.  Item,  a  magnificent  sun- 
dial— constructed,  however,  by  a  com- 
mon mason  in  the  neighborhood — com- 
posed of  twenty  equilateral  triangles, 
so  disposed  as  to  form  a  similar  num- 
ber of  individual  dials,  ten  of  which, 
whenever  the  sun  shone,  and  what- 
ever its  altitude,  were  faithful  time- 
keepers. On  these  dials  were  engraved 
the  names  of  cities  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  placed  in  accordance  with  their 
different  degrees  of  longitude,  so  that 
the  solar  time  of  each  could  be  simul- 
taneously ascertained.  Near  this  sun- 
dial was  a  subterraneous  passage  lead- 
ing to  two  boat  houses,  entirely  con- 
cealed under  the  island,  furnished  with 
arched  roofs  lined  with  zinc-plate,  and 
arrangements  for  slinging  the  boats 
out  of  water  when  they  required  paint- 
ing or  repair.  Four  sycamores,  with 
roosting  branches  for  peahens,  and  a 
fifth,  whose  decayed  trunk  was  always 
occupied  by  jackdaws,  screened  the 
house  from  the  north  winds.  Close  to 
the  cast-iron-bridge  entrance  was  a 
ruin,  on  the  top  of  whose  gable,  at  the 
foot  of  a  stone-cross,  twenty-four  feet 
above  the  lake,  a  wild  duck  built  her 
nest,  and  hatched  her  young  for  years. 
A  great  yew-fence  enclosed  this  ruin 
on  one  side,  so  that  within  its  barrier 
birds  might  find  a  secure  place  for 
building  their  nests  and  incubation. 
For  the  special  encouragement  and 
protection  of  the  starling  and  the  jack- 
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daw,  there  was  erected  within  this 
fence  a  thirteen  feet  high  stone-and- 
mortar  built  tower,  pierced  with  about 
sixty  resting-berths.  To  each  berth 
there  was  an  aperture  of  about  five 
inches  square,  A  few,  near  the  top, 
were  set  apart  for  the  jackdaw  and 
the  white  owl.  The  remaining  num- 
ber were  each  supplied  at  the  entrance 
with  a  square  loose  stone,  haying  one 
of  its  inferior  angles  cut  away,  so  that 
the  starling  oould  enter,  but  the  jack- 
daw and  owl  were  excluded.  The 
*  landlord  of  these  convenient  tenements 
only  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege 
of  inspection,  which  he  could  always 
effect  by  removing  the  loose  stone. 

The  lake  had  an  artificial  under- 
ground sluice,  which  issuing  out  at  a 
little  distance  into  sight,  furnished  the 
means  of  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the 
mysterious  habits  of  the  water-rat ;  this 
stream  then  passed  through  one  of  the 
loveliest  grottoes  in  England.  Near  this 
place  were  two  pheasantries,  the  central 
portion  of  each  consisting  of  a  chimp 
of  yew-trees,  while  the  whole  mass  was 
surrounded  by  an  impenetrable  holly 
fence ;  the  stable-yard  was  not  far  off ; 
and  hence  the  squire  had  infinite  op- 
portunities of  establishing  the  impor- 
tant fact,  as  he  considered  it,  that  the 
game-cock  always  claps  his  wings  and 
crows,  whereas  the  cock-pheasant  al- 
ways crows  and  claps  his  wings.  Mr. 
Waterton 's  interest  in  ratural  history 
was,  however,  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  animal  creation.  He  concerned 
himself  greatly  with  the  culture  of 
trees  (though  by  no  means  of  land), 
and  hailed  any  Imus  naturce  that  oc- 
curred in  his  grounds  as  other  men 
welcomed  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir. 
Walton  Hall  had  at  one  time  its  own 
corn-mill,  and  when  that  inconvenient 
necessity  no  longer  existed,  the  mill- 
stone was  laid  by  in  an  orchard  and 
forgotten.  The  diameter  of  this  cir- 
cular stone  measured  five  feet  and  a 
half,  while  its  depth  averaged  seven 
inches  throughout ;  its  central  hole 
had  a  diameter  of  eleven  inches.  By 
mere  accident,  some  bird  or  squirrel 
had  dropped  the  fruit  of  the  filbert 
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tree  through  this  hole  on  to  the  earth, 
and  in  1812  the  seedling  was  seen 
rising  up  through  that  unwonted  chan- 
nel As  its  trunk  gradually  grew 
through  this  aperture  and  increased, 
its  power  to  raise  the  ponderous  mass 
of  stone  was  speculated  upon  by  many. 
Would  the  filbert  tree  die  in  the  at- 
tempt ?  Would  it  burst  the  millstone  ? 
Or  would  it  lift  it  ?  In  the  end,  the 
little  filbert  tree  lifted  the  millstone, 
and  in  1863  wore  it  like  a  crinoline 
about  its  trunk,  and  Mr.  Waterton 
used  to  sit  upon  it  under  the  branching 
shade.  This  extraordinary  combina- 
tion it  was  the  great  naturalist's  humor 
to  liken  to  John  Bull  and  the  national 
debt. 

In  no  tree-fancier's  grounds  was 
there  ever  one  tenth  of  the  hollow 
trunks  which  were  to  be  found  at 
Walton  Hall ;  the  fact  being  that  the 
owner  encouraged  and  fostered  decay 
for  the  purposes  of  his  birds'  paradise. 
These  trees  were  protected  by  artifi- 
cial roofs  in  order  to  keep  their  hol- 
lows dry,  and  fitted  thus  for  the  recep- 
tion of  any  feathered  couple  inclined  to 
marry  and  settle.  Holes  were  also 
pierced  in  the  stems,  to  afford  ingress 
and  egress  ;  and  one  really  would 
scarcely  be  surprised  if  they  had  been 
furnished  with  bells  for  u  servants"  and 
44  visitors."  In  an  ash  tree  trunk  thus 
artificially  prepared,  and  set  apart  for 
owls  (the  squire  s  favorite  bird),  an  ox- 
eyed  titmouse  took  the  liberty  of  nest- 
ing, hatching,  and  maturing  her  young. 
Mr.  Waterton  attached  a  door,  bung 
on  hinges,  to  exactly  fit  the  opening  in 
the  trunk,  having  a  hole  in  its  inferior 
portion  for  the  passage  of  the  titmouse. 
The  squire  would  daily  visit  his  little 
tenant,  and  opening  the  door  delicately 
draw  his  hand  over  the  ^jack  of  the 
sitting  bird,  as  though  to  assure  it  of 
his  protection.  But  unfortunately, 
after  the  bird  had  flown,  one  year,  a 
squirrel  took  possession  of  this  eligible 
tenement,  and  although  every  vestige 
of  the  lining  of  its  nest  was  carefully 
removed,  no  titmouse  or  any  other 
bird  ever  occupied  it  again. 

In  May,  1862,  the  squire  pointed  out 
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to  the  author  no  less  than  three  birds' 
nests  in  one  caTity — a  jackdaw's  with 
five  eggs ;  a  barn -owl's  with  three  young 
ones,  close  to  which  lay  several  dead 
mice  and  a  half  grown  rat,  as  in  a  lar- 
der; and,  eighteen  inches  above  the 
owPb  nest,  a  redstart's,  containing  six 
eggs !  Oar  author  deduces  from  this 
circumstance,  that  in  an  unreclaim- 
ed state  birds,  although  of  different 
species,  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel ; 
and  the  fact  that  near  this  4*  happy 
funHy'9  a  pair  of  water-hens  hatched 
their  eggs  in  a  perfectly  exposed  nest, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  two  carrion 
crows  who  occupied  the  first  floor  of 
the  same  tree — an  alder — without  the 
least  molestation,  seems  to  confirm  this 
Tiew. 

In  this  Garden  of  Eden,  however, 
all  sorts  of  anomalous  things  seem  to 
hare  been  done  by  birds.  In  a  cleft 
branch  of  a  fir  tree,  twenty-four  feet 
from  the  ground,  a  peahen  built  her 
nest,  through  which  piece  of  ambition, 
since  falling  is  much  easier  to  learn 
than  flying,  she  lost  all  her  young 
ones.  In  the  branch  of  an  oak,  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  a  wild-duck  nest- 
ed, and  brought  down  all  her  brood  in 
safety  to  their  natural  element.  A 
pair  of  coots  built  their  nest  on  the 
extreme  end  of  a  willow-branch  close- 
ly overhanging  the  water;  but  the 
weight  of  the  materials,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  birds  themselves,  depressed 
it  so  that  their  habitation  rested  on  the 
very  surface  of  the  water,  and  its  con- 
tents rose  and  fell  with  every  ripple ; 
and,  anally,  another  pair  of  coots,  who 
bad  built  their  house  upon  what  they 
considered  terra  Jirma,  found  them- 
selves altogether  adrift  one  stormy 
morning,  and  continued  so,  veering 
with  the  fickle  breeze  for  many  days, 
until  at  last  the  eggs  were  hatched, 
and  their  young  family  became  inde- 
pendent, and  could  shift  for  themselves. 
All  these  minutiae  were  carefully  watch- 
ed by  the  squire.  An  excellent  tele- 
scope enabled  him  to  perceive  from  his 
drawing-room  window  the  manoeuvres 
of  both  land  and  water  fowls.  "  You 
twdd  carefully  scrutinize  their  form, 


their  color,  their  plumage,  the  color  of 
their  legs,  the  precise  form  and  hue 
of  their  mandibles,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  even  the  color  of  the  iris  of  the  eye : 
also  their  mode  of  walking,  of  swim- 
ming, and  of  resting.  You  could  dis- 
tinctly ascertain  the  various  kinds  of 
food  on  which  they  lived  and  fed  their 
young. ....  You  could  see  the  herons, 
the  water-hens,  the  coots,  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Canada  geese,  the  carrion 
crows,  the  ringdoves  (occasionally  on 
their  nests),  the  wild-duck,  teal,  and 
widgeon."  No  less  than  eighty-nine 
descriptions  of  land-bird  and  thirty  of 
water-fowl  sojourned  in  the  grounds 
or  about  the  lake  of  Walton  Hall.  In 
winter,  when  the  lake  was  frozen,  it 
was  literally  a  fact  that  the  ice  could 
sometimes  not  be  discerned,  it  was  so 
crowded  by  the  thousands  of  water- 
fowl that  huddled  together  upon  it 
without  sound  or  motion. 

Mr.  Waterton,  it  may  be  easily  im- 
agined, was  himself  no  sportsman  ;  but 
it  was  his  custom  to  supply  his  own 
table  on  a  fast-day  (he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic)  with  fish  shot  by  himself  with 
a  bow  and  srrow.  Otherwise,  he  made 
war  on  no  living  creature,  except  the 
rat :  the  "  Hanoverian"  rat,  as  he  des- 
ignated him  with  bitterness  :  and  even 
him  he  preferred  to  exile  rather  than 
destroy.  But  having  caught  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  "  Hanoverian"  in  a 
"  harmless  trap/^he  carefully  smeared 
him  over  with  tar,  and  let  him  depart. 
This  astonished  and  highly  scented  ani- 
mal immediately  scoured  all  the  rat- 
passages,  and  thus  impregnated  them 
with  the  odor  of  all  others  most  offen- 
sive to  his  brethren,  who  fled  by  hun- 
dreds in  the  night  across  the  narrow 
portion  of  the  lake,  and  were  no  more 
seen.  The  squire  was  indeed  a  most 
tolerant  and  tender-hearted  man.  He 
built  a  shelter  upon  a  certain  part 
of  the  lake  expressly  for  poor  folks, 
who  were  permitted  to  fish  whether 
for  purposes  of  sale  or  for  their  own 
dinners ;  and  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  his  custom  to  dress  like  a  miser 
and  a  scarecrow,  and  to  live  like  an 
ascetic  —  sleeping  upon  bare  boards 
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with  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood  for  a 
pillow,  and  fasting  much  longer  than 
was  good  for  him — he  was  very  chari- 
table and  open  handed  to  others. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  we 
gather  from  this  volume  that  the  great 
naturalist  was,  out  of  his  profession, 
by  no  means  a  wise  man,  and  certain- 
ly not  a  witty  one.  He  loved  jokes 
of  a  school  boy  sort,  and  indulged  in 
sarcasms  more  practical  than  theoret- 
ical The  two  knockers  of  his  front- 
door were  cast,  from  bell-metal,  in  the 
similitude  of  human  faces,  the  one  rep- 
resenting mirth,  and  the  other  misery. 
The  former  was  immovably  fixed  to 
the  door,  and  seemed  to  grin  with  de- 
light at  your  fruitless  efforts  to  raise 
it;  the  latter  appeared  to  suffer  ago- 
nies from  the  blows  you  inflicted  on  it. 
In  the  vestibule  was  a  singularly  con- 
ceived model  of  a  nightmare,  with  a 
human  face,  grinning  and  show- 
ing the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  the 
hands  of  a  man,  Satanic  horns,  ele- 
phant's ears,  bat's  wings,  one  cloven 
foot,  one  eagle's  talon,  and  with  the 
tail  of  a  serpent ;  beneath  it  was  the 
following  motto : 

Aspldens  prwcordil* 
Parore  soinnos  auferam."* 

It  was  his  humor,  more  than  once, 
when  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  of  age,  to  welcome  the  author, 
when  he  came  to  dinner,  by  hiding  on 
all-fours  under  the  hall-table,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  a  dog.  He  made  use 
of  his  wonderful  taxidermic  talents  to 
represent  many  individuals  who  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  Reformation  by 
loathsome  objects  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  creation,  and  completed  the 
artistic  group  with  a  sprinkling  of 
"composite"  demons.  He  was  seri- 
ously vexed  at  a  stranger  under  his 
own  roof,  who  had  profanely  designated 
his  favorite  (stuffed J  Bahia  toad  as 
<4  an  ugly  brute."'  These  and  similar 
instances  of  bad  taste  we  think  Dr. 
Hobson  might  have  left  unrecorded 
with    advantage.     Still,  there  was 

*  Sitting  on  the  region  of  the  heart,  I  take  away 
sleep  by  fear. 


much  to  like  as  well  as  to  admire 
about  the  great  naturalist  He  could 
show  good  taste  as  well  as  bad.  No 
museum  of  natural  history  elsewhere 
could  compare  with  the  beauty  and 
finish  of  the  specimens,  prepared  by 
the  squ ire's  own  hand  with  wouderful 
skill  and  patience,  which  adorned  the 
inside  of  Walton  Hall.  "Not  even 
living  nature,"  says  our  author,  "  could 
surpass  the  representations  there  dis- 
played." In  attitude,  you  had  life 
itself ;  in  plumage,  the  lustrous  beau- 
ty that  death  could  not  dim ;  u  in  anat- 
omy, every  local  prominence,  every 
depression,  every  curve,  nay,  the  slight- 
est elevation  or  depression  of  each 
feather."  The  great  staircase  glowed 
with  tropic  splendor.  At  the  top  of  it 
was  the  veritable  cayman  mentioned 
in  the  Wanderings,  on  which  the  squire 
mounted  in  Essequibo,  and  a  huge 
snake  with  which  he  contended  in 
single  combat.  Doubts  have  been 
thrown  on  both  these  feats,  but  Dr. 
Hobson  relates  instances  of  presence 
of  mind  and  courage  shown  by  the 
squire  in  his  own  presence  quite  as 
marvellous  as  these.  Wishing  to  make 
experiment  as  to  whether  his  Woorali 
poison,  obtained  in  1812  from  the 
Macoushi  Indians,  was  more  effica- 
cious than  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake, 
he  got  an  American  showman  to  bring 
him  twenty-four  of  these  dangerous 
reptiles,  and  took  them  out  of  their 
cases,  one  by  one,  with  his  own  hand, 
while  the  Yankee  fled  from  the  room 
in  terror,  accompanied  by  very  many 
members  of  the  faculty,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  operation.  In 
his  old  age,  he  alone  could  be  found  to 
enter  the  cage  of  the  Borneo  orang- 
outang at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  in 
order  minutely  to  inspect  the  palm  of 
its  hand  during  life,  and  also  the  teeth. 
It  was  with  difficulty  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  run  this  hazard,  the  keepers 
insisting  upon  it  that  the  beast  would 
"  make  very  short  work  of  him." 
However,  nothing  daunted,  the  squire 
entered  the  palisaded  enclosure.  **  The 
meeting  of  these  two  celebrities  was 
clearly  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  as 
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the  strangers  embraced  most  affection- 
ately, kissing  one  another  many  times, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  specta- 
tors. The  squire's  investigations  were 
freely  permitted,  and  his  fingers  allow- 
ed to  enter  his  jaws  ;  his  apeship  then 
claimed  a  similar  privilege,  which  was 
as  courteously  granted ;  after  which  the 
orang-outang  began  an  elaborate  search 
of  the  squire's  head." 

The  strength  and  activity  of  Water- 
ton  were  equal  to  his  physical  courage, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  wont  to 
indulge  in  venesection  to  a  dangerous 
extent,  always  performing  that  opera- 
tion himself,  even  to  the  subsequent 
bandaging.  At  eighty-one,  the  sup- 
pleness of  his  limbs  was  marvellous  ; 


and  at  seventy-seven  years  of  age  our 
author  was  witness  to  his  scratching 
the  back  part  of  his  head  with  the 
toe  of  his  right  foot !  Death,  however, 
claimed  his  rights  at  last  in  the  squire's 
eighty-third  year. 

Charles  Waterton  lies  buried  in  a 
secluded  part  of  his  own  beautiful  do- 
main, at  the  foot  of  a  little  cross,  with 
this  inscription,  written  by  himself : 

Onto 

Pro  anlma  C&roll  Waterton, 
VUtoris  : 
Cujus  Jam  fessa 
Juxta  banc  crucem 
Hie  sepeliuntur  otsa. 

Even  those  iron  limbs  of  his,  it  seems, 
grew  weary  at  last. 


OaiQOUL. 
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'*  And  He  said :  Weep  not ;  the  maid  la  not  dead,  but  ileepeth." 


u  Whence  come  these  tears  upon  thy  face  ? 
What  sorrow  craved  these  scalding  drops  of  woe 
In  peaceful  sleep? 
Didst  dream  of  pain  or  dire  disgrace  ? 
Sob  not  so  bitterly.    I  fain  would  know 
What  made  thee  weep!" 


"  Not  for  the  woes  which  life  may  bring — 
The  life,  in  sooth,  that  doth  just  now  begin— 
These  tears  were  shed. 
But  memory  hath  a  bitter  sting, 
And  dreaming  bade  me  mourn  the  time  of  sin 
When  I  was  dead." 


VOL.  V. — 13 
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Translated  from  the  French. 


ROBERT;  OR,  THE  INFLUE 

CHAPTER  X. 

uO  Rome,  mistress  of  the  world,  red  with  the 
blood  of  martyr*,  while  with  the  Innocence  of  vlrrins, 
we  salute  aud  blest  thee  In  all  ages,  and  forever.1' 

The  first  real  stopping-place  Robert 
made  under  the  cloudless  sky  of  Italy- 
was  at  Milan,  and  its  magnificent 
cathedral  was  the  first  place  visited. 
This  church,  after  St.  Peter  s  at  Rome, 
is  the  finest  in  Italy,  and  is  built  of 
pure  white  marble.  There  are  few 
Gothic  edifices  so  rich  in  ornament, 
or  of  so  light  and  airy  an  appearance. 
His  next  visit  was  to  one  of  the  old 
Dominican  convents,  named  Sainte 
Marie  des  Graces,  where  he  saw  "The 
Last  Supper"  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
one  of  the  great  Italian  painters  and 
the  protege  of  Francois  I. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Lombardy 
does  not  present  a  very  agreeable  ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding  its  numer- 
ous palaces,  which  is  owing  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  streets,  which  are  so 
long  and  narrow  that  nothing  shows 
its  real  magnificence,  not  even  the 
cathedral.  The  memory  of  Eugene 
Beauharnais  is  always  dear  here, 
where  as  the  delegate  of  Napoleon  he 
exercised  sovereign  power,  and  Robert 
saw  with  pleasure  that  the  glory  and 
benefits  of  the  one  and  the  wise  con- 
duct of  the  other  were  not  effaced  from 
the  hearts  of  the  Milanese.  From 
Milan  he  went  to  Parma,  where  he 
saw  a  number  of  choice  paintings  by 
Correggio,  Lanfranc,  and  Mazzola,  and 
at  the  cathedral  the  magnificent  fresco 
of  the  Assumption ;  at  the  church  of 
Saint  Sepulchre,  the  Madonna  and 
Child.  He  also  visited  the  Famese 
gallery,  and  the  tomb  of  this  family  in 
the  church  of  the  Madonna  Steccata. 
From  Parma  he  went  to  Genoa,  sur- 


*CE  OF  A  GOOD  MOTHER. 

named  the  superb.  This  rich  city  is 
the  rival  of  Venice,  and  is  proud  of  her 
antiquities,  and  the  power  she  has  al- 
ways held  on  the  seas.  She  has  al- 
most entire  the  schools  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Bernini,  and  has  a  pro- 
digious number  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures. Thus  was  Robert  obliged  at 
each  step  to  stop  and  pay  his  tribute  i 
of  admiration  to  what  he  saw.  And 
Genoa  has  produced  so  many  distin- 
guished artists  that  for  a  long  time 
science  and  art  have  flourished  there 
and  acquired  a  high  degree  of  renown. 
Robert  passed  three  months  of  study 
there,  which  was  longer  than  he  intend- 
ed, as  he  was  burning  with  a  desire  to 
get  to  Rome,  for  it  was  there  that  he 
intended  seriously  to  open  his  studies, 
but  he  could  not  resist  the  charm 
which  held  him  in  first  one,  then  an- 
other place.  From  Gonoa  he  sailed 
for  Leghorn,  and  from  there  to  Flor- 
ence, which  all  travellers  unite  in  con- 
sidering one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Italian  cities.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  and  the  number  of 
its  gardens  and  their  beauty,  its  pub- 
lic squares,  ornamented  with  fountains 
and  statues,  the  shores  of  the  Arno, 
with  their  charming  quays,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  palaces,  designed  and 
embellished  by  Sanzio  and  Buonarroti, 
its  smiling  suburbs,  and  the  brilliant 
titles  of  its  citizens,  combine  to  make 
it  a  most  attractive  place.  Its  largest 
gallery  was  commenced  by  Cardinal 
Leopold  de  Medicis,  and  is  built  in 
two  parallel  galleries,  and  at  their  end 
a  third  is  placed,  which  stands  on  tbe 
right  bank  of  the  Arno.  Here  are 
classed  in  perfect  order  the  master 
works  of  modern  art  If  the  name  of 
Medicis  has  odious  remembrances  in 
France  since  the  massacre  of  Saint 
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Bartholomew,  it  is  not  so  in  Florence 
or  any  part  of  Italy ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  recalls  there  all  that  is  most  dazzling 
and  generous  in  literature,  art,  and 
science.  Talent  always  finds  an  asy- 
lum and  a  welcome  in  Florence,  and 
Robert  was  favorably  received  by  the 
persons  to  whom  he  had  been  recom- 
mended by  his  master,  who,  more  for 
his  genuine  affection  for  him  than  for 
the  honor  of  having  such  a  pupil,  had 
given  him  letters  to  men  of  high  posi- 
tions. What  could  be  a  more  power- 
nil  itimulant  for  him  than  the  flattering 
encouragement  he  received  from  per- 
sons of  known  taste  and  hearty  appre- 
ciation ?  Believing  that  nothing  that 
wc  wish  to  accomplish  is  impossible, 
Robert,  with  increased  passion  for  his 
art,  studied  the  old  masters  with  de- 
termined energy,  though  never  daring 
to  hope  he  could  approach  their  per- 
fection. Mediocrity  is  always  vain  and 
boastful,  while  true  merit  is  modest 
and  mistrustful,  and  this  was  why 
Robert  was  ignorant  of  his  wonderful 
talent.  He  left  Florence  with  many  re- 
grets both  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  but 
Rome  was  the  crowning  glory  of  his 
ambition,  and  he  must  go  on.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  gates  of  the  sacred 
city  he  felt  an  emotion  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  express ;  for  the  soul 
of  the  artist  and  the  Christian  were 
equally  moved,  and  in  his  enthusiasm 
be  cried  with  Tasso:  "It  is  not  to  thy 
proud  columns,  thy  arches  of  triumph, 
or  thy  baths,  that  I  come  to  render 
homage ;  it  is  to  the  blood  of  martyrs 
shed  for  Christ  on  this  consecrated 
ground !"  At  last  he  was  really  in 
Rome,  whose  walls  enclose  so  many 
scattered  leaves  of  the  history  of  all 
nations,  and  the  very  name  of  which 
fills  us  with  reverence.  On  the  muti- 
lated fragments  here  and  there,  and  on 
the  wrecks  of  past  greatness,  the  artist 
deplored  the  too  short  duration  of  all 
earthly  things,  but  the  Christian  read 
there  a  salutary  lesson  which  told  of 
the  early  end  of  worldly  joys.  In  this 
grand  old  city  he  settled  himself  and 
commenced  to  work,  giving  himself 
np  with  ardor  to  composition  as  the 


highest  and  truest  art.  In  the  begin- 
ning his  ideas  were  not  truly  express- 
ed, but  still  his  pictures  were  full  of 
talent.  He  preferred  working  at  home 
and  did  not  often  go  to  the  academy, 
but  was  aided  in  his  studies  by  the  ad- 
vice of  artists  and  connoisseurs.  After 
a  few  years  he  composed  works  of 
wonderful  power,  and  his  genius  seem- 
ed to  take  every  turn ;  sometimes  his 
conceptions  were  noble  and  sublime, 
then,  again,  delicate  and  tender,  every 
'passion  being  rendered  with  fidelity. 
As  he  became  conscious  of  his  rapid 
progress,  the  more  his  desire  to  find 
his  father  tormented  him.  It  was  not  a 
sentiment  of  pride,  still  less  of  ven- 
gence,  that  made  him  wish  it ;  it  was 
the  need  he  felt  of  a  heart  that  respond- 
ed to  his  own.  It  was  the  voice  of  na- 
ture crying  unto  him, "  Thou  hast  a  fa- 
ther ;  he  lives,  and  thou  dost  not  know 
him ;  search  for  him,  and  throw  at  his 
feet  thy  love  and  talent ;  speak  to  him 
of  thy  mother !  See  the  task  which  is 
thine,  now  that  thou  art  worthy  of  the 
name  thou  bearest."  The  young  paint- 
er was  admitted  into  many  distinguish- 
ed houses,  and  learned  of  his  father, 
but  could  obtain  no  information  which 
would  put  him  on  his  track ;  yet  he 
buoyed  himself  up  with  the  uncer- 
tain hope  that  he  might  meet  him  in 
this  city  of  repose  and  resignation.  It 
is  a  place  of  sweet  sojourn  for  those 
v/hose  fortunes  are  cast  down,  and  a 
dear  asylum  for  troubled  souls,  the 
end  of  the  artist's  pilgrimage  as  well 
as  that  of  the  invalid,  the  tourist,  and 
the  savant.  There  all  misfortunes  arc 
respected  and  all  sufferings  are  consol- 
ed ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Count  de 
Verceuil  had  been  overtaken  by  some 
of  the  sorrows  from  which  no  one  in 
this  world  is  exempt ;  and  surely  he 
could  not  flatter  himself  that  he  would 
pass  through  life  without  the  chastise- 
ment that  falls  on  the  heads  of  the 
guilty !  God's  patience  is  long-suffer- 
ing, but  sometimes  his  anger  falls  with 
a  sudden  blow  on  the  hardened  sinner, 
and  makes  him  cry  for  pardon.  The 
impressions  made  upon  Robert  in  this 
city  of  majestic  ruins  and  antique 
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monuments,  and  where  the  arts  speak 
so  noble  a  language,  could  not  be 
other  than  exalted  and  religious.  Be- 
fore so  many  wrecks  the  soul  is  pre- 
dispdsed  to  pity  all  things  here  below ; 
the  projects  we  nourish  appear  so  puer- 
ile, we  conceive  another  glory  and 
adore  God  and  his  imperishable  glory. 
Faith  gives  to  man  a  moment  of  calm 
in  every  trial,  and  opens  to  him  the 
doors  of  a  blissful  eternity.  These 
stones  cry  aloud  to  all, <4  Passing  away  !" 
but  it  is  in  a  consoling  and  solemn  ac- 
cent, and  brings  down  all  our  pity 
upon  the  worldlings  who  have  forgot- 
ten Jesus  our  divine  Master,  who  said, 
"  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away, 
but  my  words  will  never  pass  away." 
With  the  exactitude  with  which  he  al- 
ways fulfilled  his  promises,  he  knew 
that  the  time  for  his  return  to  France 
was  drawing  near,  and  that  there  were 
two  persons  there  who  counted  with 
sorrow  the  days  which  were  passed 
far  from  him.  He  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  time  hung  heavily  upon 
these  poor  old  people,  and  that  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  support  the  long 
hours.  The  remembrance  of  these 
friends  followed  him  everywhere ; 
they  were  near  him  in  his  excursions 
through  Rome,  at  the  Colosseum,  at  the 
Capitol ;  day  and  night  he  found  them 
in  his  thoughts  and  his  heart,  and  knew 
that  they  were  impatient  for  his  re- 
turn, and  would  amply  repay  him  for 
the  regrets  he  would  leave  behind ; 
and  as  he  wished  to  visit  Venice  and 
remain  there  some  time,  he  bade  fare- 
well to  the  ancient  city  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Caesars,  now  the  residence  of  the 
Pope  and  the  seat  of  the  church  mili- 
tant From  there  he  goes  to  Venice, 
the  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  From  a 
distance,  resting  tranquilly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  it  resembles  a  number 
of  vessels  with  countless  masts,  but 
on  a  nearer  approach  the  charm  is 
broken,  and  it  stands  boldly  above  the 
waves,  revealing  its  wonderful  beauty 
to  the  astonished  eye  of  the  traveller. 
Formed  of  more  than  sixty  small  isl- 
ands, Venice  is  interspersed  with  ca- 
nals without  number,  the  largest  of 


which  is  in  the  form  of  an  S,  and  di- 
vides the  city  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  Everything  in  it  has  an  orig- 
inal character,  and  silence  reigns  su- 
preme over  the  city ;  no  vehicles,  and 
no  pavements  for  them  to  rattle  on, 
and  the  population,  not  being  an  indus- 
trious or  commercial  people,  have  noth- 
ing to  make  a  noise  at  But  the  great 
charm  to  Robert  was  in  the  magnifi- 
cent palaces,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
built  by  the  great  artists  of  Italy ;  and 
the  churches,  rich  in  pictures,  frescoes, 
statues,  and  bas-reliefs,  together  with 
marble  columns  of  rare  workmanship. 
Before  commencing  his  studies  he  vis- 
ited the  principal  buildings,  the  church 
of  St.  Mark,  on  the  front  of  which  are 
four  bronze  horses,  attributed  to  the  cel- 
ebrated sculptor  Lysippus;  then  to 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  doge,  and 
to  see  the  subterranean  vaults,  which 
are  separated  from  the  palace  by  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  then  to  the  Arse- 
nal, which  occupies  an  island  almost  a 
league  in  circumference.  This  edifice 
is  a  citadel  surrounded  by  high  ram- 
parts, and  guarding  its  entrance  are 
two  colossal  antique  lions  brought  from 
Athens  and  Corinth.  After  seeing 
the  city  Robert  renewed  his  favorite 
occupations,  and,  as  in  Florence  and 
Rome,  was  inspired  by  the  models  in 
the  Venetian  galleries.  Milan,  Parma, 
Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Venice 
he  had  seen  in  turn,  and  they  had  each 
opened  to  him  their  treasures  and  their 
teachings.  There  was  not  a  master 
the  secret  of  whose  genius  he  had  not 
sought  to  discover;  there  was  not 
one  of  his  works  he  had  not  studied 
in  its  minutest  details.  Thus  the 
object  of  his  journey  was  attained, 
and  his  talent  was  ripened  under  the 
generous  sun  of  Italy.  He  could  now 
go  home  and  consecrate  the  knowledge 
he  had  obtained  to  the  glory  of  his 
art.  •*  Only  fourteen  days,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  before  I  set  out  for  France." 
But  the  event  of  the  year  was  coming 
on,  the  general  confusion  of  which  in- 
spires the  goddess  Folly,  and  makes 
her  ring  her  bells  more  noisily.  It 
puts  every  one  in  a  complete  vertigo, 
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in  which  tbej  think  of  nothing  but 
giddy  pleasure  and  dancing  and  feast- 
ing. There  is  not  a  village  which  does 
not  take  part  in  the  rejoicings  of  the 
carnival,  and  it  was  something  so  new 
to  Robert,  that  he  could  not'  return  to 
Paris  without  seeing  and  taking  part 
in  it,  an  excusable  curiosity  in  one  of 
his  age,  and  we  will  follow  in  the  train 
of  this  festive  season,  which  animates 
e?erything. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
"  What  are  misfortunes  and  despair  ?" 

Toward  the  end  of  the  carnival 
license  has  no  limit,  and  each  one  is 
ctgerly  drinking  the  cup  of  pleasure 
and  rushing  thoughtlessly  into  all  kinds 
of  amusements.  Yet  there  is  in  this 
mtlange  of  ranks,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms something  so  fantastic  and  ex- 
traordinary that  Robert,  unaccustomed 
to  scenes  of  this  kind,  is  perfectly  con- 
founded. He  is  dragged  on  by  the 
popular  current,  which,  in  its  course, 
made  a  thousand  circuits,  and  carried 
him  along,  in  spite  of  his  wish  to  the 
contrary.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
person  who  was  serious  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  nonsense — the  only  one  who 
did  not  exchange  a  phrase  or  word 
with  others — the  only  one  who  did  not 
reply  to  the  provoking  questions  put 
him  by  the  laughing  crowd  abandoned 
to  the  freest  gayety. 

As  night  came  on,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  he  returns  to  his  hotel,  and, 
bearing  cries  not  far  from  him,  started 
in  the  direction  from  whence  they 
came.  The  darkness  was  profound, 
and  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  what 
passed  him  at  any  distance.  But  a 
few  moments  accustomed  him  to  it, 
and,  following  the  cries,  he  found  a 
woman  struggling  to  release  herself 
from  a  man  who  was  trying  to  drag 
her  toward  a  gondola  he  had  near.  He 
adfanced  to  defend  her,  when  a  fourth 
person  appeared  and  struck  the  man 
with  a  poniard.  He  staggered  and  fell, 
uttering  a  horrible  groan,  and  as  Rob- 


ert went  to  his  assistance,  the  man,  and 
the  woman  he  had  avenged,  disappear- 
ed, leaving  him  alone  to  help  their 
victim.  Seeing  no  one  near,  he  car- 
ried the  wounded  man  to  the  door  of 
his  hotel,  and  what  was  his  surprise  to 
find  it  was  Gustave  de  Vemanges,  the 
son  of  his  loved  benefactress.  Al- 
though he  had  nothing  but  painful  re- 
membrances of  this  young  man,  he 
was  not  the  less  sorrowfully  affected 
in  seeing  the  end  to  which  his  wicked- 
ness had  brought  him,  nor  less  prodigal 
in  his  care  of  Gustave.  The  more  he 
saw  that  his  soul  was  exposed  to  peril, 
the  more  he  desired  to  save  his  body, 
that  both  might  at  last  be  saved.  But 
the  days  of  the  wicked  are  num- 
bered, and  God  strikes  them  down. 
Woe  unto  them  then  if  they  are  un- 
prepared for  their  doom.  Gustave 
sank  rapidly,  and  the  physician's  art 
could  not  avail.  Robert  unceasingly 
prayed  to  God  to  give  a  few  more  days 
to  this  poor  sinner,  tliat  he  might  be 
reconciled  to  his  Judge  before  appear- 
ing in  his  presence.  He  wept  with 
anguish  when  he  found  the  shades  of 
death  were  fast  drawing  round  him. 
A  deep-drawn  sigh  was  heard  in  the 
room,  and  the  unfortunate  young  roan 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  round 
him.  A  second  sigh,  then  a  horrible 
groan,  and  thinking  he  was  not  recog- 
nized, he  articulated  in  a  feeble  voice, 
"  Who  are  you  1  Where  am  I  ?" 

u  Be  tranquil,"  replied  Robert 
sweetly,  "  you  are  at  the  house  of  a 
friend.  You  have  been  wounded,  and, 
not  knowing  where  you  lived,  I  brought 
you  here.  You  must  be  perfectly  calm 
and  quiet,  for  your  wound  is  danger- 
ous. If  you  have  any  messages  to 
send  your  friends,  I  will  faithfully  ex- 
ecute them." 

"Yes,"  replied  Gustave  painfully, 
u  I  feel  that  I  am  badly  wounded,  and 
will,  perhaps,  die,  and  so  young  too. 
I  have  no  parents,  but  had  a  number 
of  friends,  who  shared  my  pleasures 
and  excited  me  to  do  foolish  things, 
but  where  are  they  now  1  Oh !  it  is 
frightful  to  die  when  one  is  rich  and 
has  so  much  pleasure  to  look  forward 
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to.  Mast  I  give  up  all  these  things, 
my  titles,  ray  wealth,  and  all,  to  go- 
where  ?  I,  the  rich  Gustave  de  Ver- 
nanges,  must  I  die  at  twenty-seven, 
struck  by  the  hand  of  a  common 
man?" 

"  You  must  not  speak  so"  replied 
Robert.  44  In  God's  hand  is  the  life 
you  so  much  regret  to  give  up,  and,  if 
he  wills  it,  you  will  be  saved;  his 
power  and  goodness  are  great,  but  you 
must  submit  yourself  to  his  divine 
will,  and  repent  in  all  sincerity  of 
heart.  You  are  not  without  sin,  for 
we  are  all  sinners  ;  but  ask  God's  par- 
don for  them,  and  you  will  then  be 
tranquil,  and  peace  of  mind  is  neces- 
sary to  health  of  body.* 

44  For  what  roust  I  repent,"  said  the 
troubled  voice  of  the  unhappy  Gus- 
tave. 44  What  have  I  done  ?  What 
are  my  faults  ?  They  are  only  what 
thousands  of  others  have  done.  I 
have  amused  myself,  and  laughed  at 
the  sorrows  of  my  victims.  I  gave 
them  gold  and  rejoiced  in  their  tears  ; 
passing  my  years  in  feasts  and  follies, 
and  never  trying  to  dry  the  tears  I 
caused.  Oh ! *  he  cried  in  delirium, 44  I 
see  it  now  through  the  mists  of  death. 
My  mother!  oh !  how  I  treated  her !  The 
veil  falls  from  my  eyes  !  Remorse !  re- 
morse 1  I  have  sinned,  and  my  mother 
that^  did  not  love  calls  me  now  to 
repent.  O  God,  my  God,  pardon  me !" 
And  in  his  fever  and  on  his  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  pain  he  called  upon  his 
mother,  whom  he  had  killed  by  his 
wickedness,  and  upon  God,  whom  he 
had  renounced  all  his  life,  to  save 
him. 

The  physician  came  in  at  this  mo- 
ment, and,  looking  at  him,  shook  his 
head  sadly,  saying  to  Robert  that  death 
was  near,  and  a  priest  had  better  be 
sent  for  to  prepare  him  for  the  last 
change.  He  soon  arrived,  but  Gus- 
tave was  in  a  violent  delirium,  and 
could  not  understand  his  saintly  ex- 
hortations. 

44  Pray  the  Lord,"  said  the  man  of 
God  to  Robert, 44  pray  that  he  will  give 
this  unfortunate  young  man  enough 
consciousness  that  he  may  confess  and 


receive  absolution ;  and  may  his  ex- 
ample, my  son,  teach  you  to  fly  from 
the  vain  pleasures  of  this  world  and 
its  impure  passions." 

Robert  then  told  him  of  the  obliga- 
tions he  was  under  to  the  mother  of 
Gustave,  and  how  well  he  had  known 
her  for  two  years,  and  how  he  had 
since  been  separated  from  her  son. 

44  And  sec,"  replied  the  man  of  God, 
u  what  would  have  been  his  end  if  God 
had  not  made  you  an  instrument  of 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his 
Maker.  He  led  you  near  your  enemy 
just  at  the  moment  when  death  struck 
the  hardened  sinner,  to  make  him  re- 
pent. The  designs  of  the  Almighty 
are  impenetrable,  but  in  their  execu- 
tion there  is  grace  and  pardon.  Oh !  let 
us  pray,  my  son,  and  God  will  give 
both  faith  and  hope,  and  will  regenerate 
this  poor  heart,  tortured  by  remorse." 

The  venerable  priest  and  the  young 
painter  passed  several  hours  in  prayer, 
and  the  old  man  supplicated  heaven 
with  fervor  for  the  conversion  of  one 
of  his  brothers  to  Christ 

Toward  morning  Gustave  became 
conscious,  and  the  persuasive  and 
eloquent  words  of  the  priest  moved 
the  dying  heart.  He  comprehended 
his  sins,  the  greatness  of  his  faults, 
and  wept  bitterly  for  his  errors,  and 
repented  for  the  fatal  passions  that 
tempted  him  to  commit  so  many  crimes. 
He  confessed,  with  heart-broken  re- 
pentance, the  many  griefs  he  had 
caused  his  mother,  and  the  name  of 
Robert  was  spoken  with  hers,  and  his 
regrets  at  the  sorrows  he  had  given 
him.  But  when  he  commenced  to 
avow  all  his  follies  of  debauchery  and 
infamous  seductions,  vanquished  by 
shame,  and  the  frightful  remembrance 
of  the  hateful  past,  he  cried  out :  k*  O 
God,  do  not  pardon  me,  I  am  too 
guilty  P 

44  What  do  you  say,  my  son  ?"  said 
the  priest  ?  44  You  are  guilty,  it  is  true, 
but  have  confidence  in  God,  and  you  will 
be  pardoned.  He  has  struck  you 
down,  to  draw  you  more  truly  to  him- 
self." 

Gustave  listened  attentively,  and 
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was  much  moved  at  the  goodness  of  a 
God  justly  irritated  against  him,  and 
he  felt  the  deepest  sorrow  at  having 
been  for  so  long  an  offender  against 
his  word ;  but  his  soul,  full  of  the  most 
bitter  vices  and  most  detestable  wick- 
edness, is  now  baptized  in  the  waters  of 
repentance.  The  body  dies,  but  the 
soul  lives ;  the  Lord  has  ratified  in 
heaven  the  absolution  that  bis  minis- 
ter pronounced  on  earth.  Gustave's 
strength  was  fast  failing,  and  he  felt 
that  be  was  dying.  The  recognition 
between  Robert  and  himself  was  touch- 
ing, and  the  priest  wept  with  joy  and 
regret,  blessing  the  one  who  was  to 
leave  life,  and  also  the  one  who  re- 
mained, to  practise  on  earth  every 
Christian  virtue. 

u  Do  not  let  me  die  alone,  kind  fa- 
ther,1* said  Gustave  to  the  priest  "  I 
have  lived  so  badly  that  1  have  need 
of  your  pious  assistance  to  finish  life 
more  worthily." 

The  end  was  almost  come.  The 
physician  could  not  retract  his  fatal 
sentence,  nor  give  any  hope,  for  the 
wound  was  mortal.  The  blade  of  the 
poniard  had  penetrated  near  the  heart, 
and  it  was  a  miracle  that  he  had  sur- 
vived so  long.  He  heard  his  sentence 
pronounced  with  resignation,  and  ac- 
cepted death  as  a  just  expiation  for 
his  sins,  praying  God  to  make  it  such. 
He  suffered  some  days  longer,  testify- 
ing by  his  patience  and  his  pious  pray- 
ers the  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
expiring  with  sentiments  of  burning 
contrition  and  sorrow  for  his  sins  on 
his  lips.  Robert  was  grieved  to  lose 
him  so  soon  after  his  conversion  and  his 
return  to  virtue :  and  his  sad  and  pre- 
mature end  was  a  grave  warning  of 
the  result  of  worldly  passions  and  giv- 
ing way  to  vice,  though  Robert  hardly 
needed  such  an  example,  his  chaste 
and  pure  soul  had  always  turned  with 
horror  and  aversion  from  the  licen- 
tiousness which  heats  the  imagination 
and  sullies  its  purity.  Yet  he  was  al- 
ways on  his  guard,  for  he  knew  the 
feebleness  of  human  nature  and  the 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  tho 
more  he  avoided  the  corrupting  vices 


of  the  world,  the  better  could  he  resist 
them,  for  no  one  is  so  brave  in  danger 
but  that  he  may  perish  ;  and  Gustave's 
death  convinced  him  that  Christianity 
is  the  only  basis  on  which  we  can 
build  immortal  happiness,  to  which  we 
all  look  forward  after  terrestrial  joys 
lose  their  power  of  satisfying  the  de- 
sire for  happiness  which  agitates  man 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  which 
makes  him  attach  such  glorious  hopes 
to  religion,  the  only  vessel  that  is 
never  wrecked  and  that  takes  us  safe- 
ly to  the  eternal  kingdom  of  perfect 
peace. 

After  having  rendered  the  last  sad 
duties  to  the  unfortunate  Gustave, 
Robert  left  Venice,  but  with  very  dif- 
ferent feelings  from  those  he  promised 
himself.  He  traversed  rapidly  the 
Venetian  Lombardy  kingdom,  then 
Piedmont,  and,  stopping  some  days  at 
Turin,  went  on  to  Susa  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Cenis.  There  were  two  other 
travellers  crossing  this  mountain  at  the 
same  time,  a  man  of  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  a  young  woman,  either  his 
wife  or  daughter.  Their  carriage  fol- 
lowed them  at  some  distance,  but  from 
either  fear  or  curiosity  they  preferred 
going  on  foot  or  on  a  mule.  Robert 
had  bowed  respectfully  and  exchanged 
a  few  polite  salutations  with  them,  but 
after  that  all  effort  to  renew  the  con- 
versation had  been  in  vain,  and  he  had 
renounced  the  hope  of  making  any 
further  acquaintance  with  the  stranger, 
whose  face  of  manly  and  severe  beauty, 
though  expressive  of  much  mental  suf- 
fering, had  not  escaped  the  eye  of  the 
artist,  habitually  accustomed  to  read 
all  the  emotions  on  the  face.  His  sad 
countenance  moved  Robert  so  much 
that  he  turned  round  several  times,  not 
simply  from  compassion,  but  from  a 
sentiment  of  irresistible  and  strange 
interest. 

A  mysterious  and  sympathetic  in- 
fluence was  felt  by  the  two  others,  who 
had  certainly  never  seen  him  before  ; 
for  the  gentleman  followed  him  with  a 
pleasure  for  which  he  could  not  ac- 
count, and  watched  his  light  and  easy 
step,  urging  his  mule  on  to  keep  near 
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him,  when  the  animal  gives  a  sudden 
spring  and  throws  him  into  a  deep 
ravine. 


chapter  xn. 

•*  Extend  to  them  the  hand  of  pardon  : 
They  have  tinned,  but  Heaven  forgive* !" 

Lamaatixi. 

Ouk  young  hero,  wishing  to  have  a 
view  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain,  was  pushing  on  to  reach  the 
spot  from  where  he  thought  it  would  be 
most  extensive.  When  he  had  almost 
attained  it,  his  foot  slipped  and  for  a 
moment  he  lost  his  balance,  and  it  was 
this  appearance  of  danger  that  kept 
the  other  traveller  watching  him,  and 
led  to  his  fall.  But  Robert  was  light 
and  active,  and  raised  himself  by  hold- 
ing on  to  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
mountain  and  getting  on  a  kind  of 
plateau,  when  the  cries,  first  of  the 
man,  then  the  lady,  and  then  the  guide 
attracted  his  attention  and  made  him 
turn  quickly.  Then  at  great  risk  he 
leaned  almost  his  whole  body  over  the 
side  of  the  precipice,  and  saw  that  im- 
minent and  terrible  death  menaced  the 
man  for  whom  his  heart  had  conceived 
so  much  affection.  The  lady  and  the 
guide  were  both  afraid  to  descend,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  hold  on  to  but 
some  loose  stones  projecting  out  of  the 
earth.  The  gentleman's  position  is 
both  critical  and  perilous,  but  Robert 
descends  cautiously  to  his  side  and  as- 
sists him  to  climb  up  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
almost  a  miracle  that  he  is  saved ;  and 
with  a  face  radiant  with  joy  Robert 
receives  the  thanks  of  the  lady  and  the 
traveller,  who,  remarking  a  medallion 
Robert  always  wore,  and  of  which  he 
had  obtained  glimpses  in  the  vivacity 
of  his  movements,  said  to  him,  in  a 
trembling  voice  :  4t  Where  did  you  get 
that  medallion,  speak  quickly  !"  And  as 
if  the  reply  he  would  receive  was  a 
sentence  of  life  and  death,  he  waited  in 
horrible  anxiety,  as  if  his  soul  was 
suspended  on  the  lips  of  Robert. 
Though  surprised  at  this  question,  he 


was  too  polite  not  to  answer  without 
hesitation  when  he  saw  the  agitation  , 
of  the  Btranger.    "  This  portrait,"  said 
he,  u  comes  from  my  mother ;  it  repre- 
sents  99  "  Oh !  pardon — the  name 

of  your  mother  1"  eagerly  interrupted 
the  -st ranger.  u  Stephanie  Dormeuil" 
"  But  what  was  her  other  name  T9 
Robert  hesitated  a  moment,  then  re- 
plied, "  She  was  called  Madame  de 
Verceuil."  At  this  answer  a  dazzling 
fire  burned  in  the  eyes  of  the  stranger, 
and  he  made  such  a  quick,  impetuous 
movement  that  the  cord  which  held 
the  medallion  was  broken,  and  it  fell  to 
the  ground.  Robert  stooped  to  pick  it 
up,  and  heard  these  words,  which  over- 
whelmed him  with  astonishment :  "  O 
my  God,  the  remorse  I  have  suffered 
for  twenty-five  years  V9  and  fainted,  but 
the  care  of  the  lady  and  Robert  soou 
brought  back  consciousness,  and  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  he  caught  Robert 
in  his  arms,  and  cried,  "  Oh  !  thou  art 
my  son,  my  own  Robert!  and  I  am 
thy  father.  Wilt  thou  pardon  me,  my 
son,  my  dear  child,  wilt  thou  pardon 
me  ?"  u  What !  you  are  my  father  I" 
cried  the  artist,  delirious  with  joy.  "  If 
you  are,  I  must  press  you  to  my  heart, 
which  has  so  long  called  for  you  and 
needed  you.  I  curse  you  ? — for 
what?  My  saintly  mother  did  not 
teach  me  this,  but  the  contrary.  O 
my  God  P  he  said  on  bended  knee, 
4kyou  have  fulfilled  my  prayers,  you 
have  given  me  my  father/'  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  can  find  words  to  express 
this  touching  scene.  Robert  was  fold- 
ed in  his  father's  arms,  repeating  in  a 
tender  voice,  "  My  father,  my  father  P' 
He  covered  him  with  caresses  and 
kisses,  and  called  his  name  with  a  joy 
60  expressive,  and  a  love  so  profound, 
that  the  count  wept  bitterly,  and  cried, 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  "  O 
Stephanie,  what  noble  vengeance  thou 
hast  given  me !"  Then  gazing  on  his  son, 
he  was  filled  with  pride  at  seeing  the 
child  whom  he  had  lost  when  an  infant, 
and  found  when  a  young  man  of  splen- 
did genius  and  glorious  intellect.  He 
said  to  hira,  with  some  emba.  rass  neni. 
but  with  a  lively  interest,  "  My  son, 
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where  is  th  y  mother  ?  What  does  she 
now?" 

"Alas  !"  said  Robert,  pointing  to 
heaven,  44  she  is  there  I  She  sees  us, 
and  her  noble  soul  rejoices  in  our  hap- 
piness." 

The  count  understood  it,  his  head 
was  cast  down,  overwhelmed  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  remembrances  and 
his  remorse.  Robert  had  seized 
his  band  and  was  pressing  it  affec- 
tionately, when  he  took  the  young 
woman  and  presented  her  to  Robert, 
saving:  44  This  is  thy  cousin,  Julia  de 
Moranges,  who  has  been  to  me  the  best 
and  most  indulgent  of  nieces.  I  know 
yon  will  love  each  other.  They  shook 
hands  with  frank  cordiality,  but  here 
both  filled  with  emotion  at  this  strange 
meeting,  and  as  this  was  not  a  favor- 
able place  for  more  extended  explana- 
tions, and  the  guides  were  already  im- 
patient of  so  long  a  delay,  they  con- 
ceded to  go  on,  and  God  knows  the 
most  tender  sentiments  filled  Robert's 
mind.  Filial  love  had  ever  been  his 
first  and  .strongest  sentiment,  and  it 
borned  in  his  heart  with  a  passionate 
energy  that  charmed  the  count,  and 
made  him  stop  each  moment  to  em- 
brace his  son,  who  had  been  the  con- 
stant object  of  his  regrets,  for  whom 
be  had  wept  so  much,  and  whose  loss 
was  the  cause  of  the  foitow  which  had 
brought  on  permatnre  old  age. 

Arriving  at  the  top  of  this  mountain, 
which  is  more  than  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  our  travellers  are 
on  a  plateau  four  leagues  in  circum- 
ference and  covered  with  green  pas- 
ture that  charms  the  eyes,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  was  a  large  lake  about 
thirty  feet  deep,  filled  with  several 
varieties  of  fish. 

The  count  was  a  man  of  extensive 
and  varied  information,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  for  Robert  to  hear  him  talk, 
to  charming  and  attractive  was  his  con- 
versation ;  and  questioned  by  his  son, 
the  count  related  many  things  concern- 
ing Mont  Cenis.  *  There  is  a  cer- 
tain celebrity,"  said  he,  44  attached  to 
the  mountain  we  are  crossing.  Some 
authors  pretend  that  Hannibal  crossed 
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here  to  enter  Italy,  and/it?  -l^jbertain 
that  Augustus  opened  a*  route,  that 
was  enlarged  by  Charlemagne.  Thou 
hast  before  thee,"  added  he, 44  the  still 
more  recent  traces  of  the  work  that 
Napoleon  commenced,  and  which  is 
truly  worthy  of  the  great  man  who 
brought  it  thus  far  to  perfection."  It 
was  not  until  they  were  descending  the 
mountain  that  the  count  commenced 
to  relate  his  life  to  his  son,  which  we 
already  know  from  his  mother,  but  we 
canno*  pass  over  in  silence  his  poign- 
ant regrets  at  the  loss  of  such  saintly 
and  sweet  intercourse.  W  hen  he  look- 
ed at  his  son,  left  an  orphan  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  with  no  resources  but 
his  perseverance  and  good  conduct, 
and  reflected  that  he  had  come  out 
of  obscurity  and  made  friends  and  a 
name,  he  blessed  the  wife  whom  he 
had  so  cruelly  injured  and  who  had 
given  him  a  son,  the  glory  of  his  white 
hairs  and  the  love  of  his  old  age.  But 
his  remorse  for  his  treatment  of  his 
wife  was  nothing  to  the  fear  that  his 
son  would  refuse  him  his  esteem  and 
tenderness  and  would  not  consent  to  live 
with  him.  But  these  dread  thoughts 
could  not  remain  long  in  his  mind; 
the  respectful  vnanner  and  caressing 
words  of  his  son  effaced  them.  The 
more  he  studied  the  character  of  Rob- 
ert the  more  he  felt  t!ie  need  of  his 
love  and  of  pleasing  him,  and  the 
stronger  was  his  desire  to  win  the 
heart  on  which  he  set  so  high  a  price. 
To  obtain  this  he  gave  him  his  entire 
confidence,  and  let  him  read  his  heart 
as  he  would  an  open  book,  and  Rob- 
ert saw  the  remorse  his  guilty  conduct 
toward  his  mother  had  caused  him.  It 
was  a  painful  avowal  to  make  his  son, 
but  he  had  the  courage ;  and  the  next 
day,  after  Robert  had  related  to  him 
the  principal  events  of  his  life,  he 
drew  him  to  him,  saying : 

I  owe  to  thee,  my  child,  a  history 
of  the  years  I  have  passed  far  from 
thee  and  thy  mother,  but  it  is  not  that 
I  wish  to  make  a  parade  of  my  regrets 
and  my  sufferings,  but  simply  to  tell 
thee  in  what  way  God  called  me  to  him- 
self and  to  virtue." 
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u  My  father,"  said  Robert,  "  if  the 
recital  gives  you  pain,  if  it  recalls  too 
vividly  your  sorrows,  do  not  tell  me, 
I  pray  you,  for  I  would  rather  you 
should  chase  away  all  sadness  and 
smile  yourself  to  life.  I  know  I  shall 
love  you,  and  I  want  you  to  forget 
what  you  have  suffered.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  judge  you,  and  believe  me,  that, 
no  matter  what  you  say,  my  respect 
and  love  for  you  will  always  be  the 
same." 

The  count  took  the  hand  of  his  son, 
but  could  not  reply  for  some  moments, 
then  commenced  thus  :  "  If  thy  mother 
has  not  spoken  to  thee  of  my  cruelty 
and  injustice  toward  her,  and,  still  more, 
if  she  has  rather  exculpated  than  ac- 
cused me  to  thee,  I  owe  it  to  her  mem- 
ory to  avow  that  I  alone  was  the 
guilty  one,  and  that  she  was  to  me,  to 
the  last  moment,  a  model  of  goodness, 
patience,  and  gentleness.  She  was 
right  to  leave  me,  for  I  was  then  so 
blinded  by  my  passions  that  the  threat 
which  decided  her  to  go  I  would  with- 
out doubt  have  executed,  if  she  had 
not  taken  the  desperate  part  which  has 
turned  so  happily  to  thy  advantage.  I 
say  it  to  my  shame,  I  was  barbarous, 
wicked,  and  ungrateful  to  thy  mother, 
and  what  is  more  frightful  is  that  I 
was  so  with  premeditation.  Incapa- 
ble of  controlling  my  temper,  and  my 
pride  wounded  by  the  reproaches  of 
my  family,  and  by  the  railleries  of  the 
young  fools  I  called  my  friends,  I  car- 
ried my  treatment  to  blows  and  insults 
to  her  who  gave  thee  birth.  I  know  I 
make  thee  shudder  and  fill  thee  with 
horror,  but  I  have  cruelly  expiated 
these  moments  of  passion,  for  at  heart 
I  loved  thy  mother,  and,  when  I  re- 
flected, I  cursed  my  feebleness  and 
self-love.  Unfortunately  these  mo- 
ments were  of  short  duration,  and  the 
world  and  its  attractions  acted  in  a 
fatal  manner  on  my  heart,  filled  with 
the  deplorable  maxims  of  a  corrupt, 
irreligious,  frivolous,  and  mocking 
society.  What,  then,  could  stop  me 
in  the  mad  career  which  would  soon 
bring  me  to  the  abyss  already  yawn- 
ing under  my  feet  ?   Nothing,  for 


I  hardly  believed  there  was  a  God, 
and  had  none  of  the  faith  which  thy 
mother  has  planted  in  thy  heart.  I 
was  as  blind  and  insensate  as  a 
drunken  man,  who  knows  neither 
where  he  is  nor  what  he  says.  No 
curb  could  be  put  to  my  passions, 
for  I  wa6  like  the  brute  that  obeys  his 
instincts,  only  more  miserable,  as  I  had 
the  voice  of  conscience  to  enlighten  me 
while  he  is  deprived  of  the  soul,  which 
is  the  divine  essence.  See,  then,  what 
I  was  when  thy  mother  took  thee  far 
from  me;  and  I  was  in  a  perfect  trans- 
port of  fury  when  on  my  return  to 
the  house  1  learned  from  the  servants 
that  thy  mother  had  gone,  taking  thee 
with  her.  At  first,  rage  was  the  ooly 
passion  that  possessed  my  soul,  and  it 
was  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  me 
that  a  being  as  gentle  as  thy  mother 
had  ever  proved  herself  should  have 
the  courage  to  take  such  a  step ;  but 
maternal  love  was  stronger  than  all 
things  else  to  her,  and  when  I  found 
thy  empty  cradlft,  I  wept  and  tore  my 
hair  in  despair.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  really  felt  as  if  I  was  a  father; 
for  when  I  kissed  thy  fresh  young  face, 
it  was  more  from  pride  than  from  pa- 
ternal tenderness;  but  when  I  knew 
thou  wert  gone  forever,  my  heart  was 
broken.  I  awoke  at  once,  under  the 
shock  of  this  most  agonizing,  tortur- 
ing sorrow,  and  from  that  moment  my 
life  of  expiation  commenced.  But  I 
do  not  date  my  return  to  God  from 
that  day,  for  it  was  a  long  time  before 
my  lips  uttered  a  prayer.  I  suffered 
more  than  tongue  can  tell  in  the  delir- 
ious life  into  which  I  was  plunged,  and 
which  soon  destroyed  my  health  and 
left  me  with  a  sickness  which  was 
long  and  dangerous.  In  my  hours  of 
suffering  and  anguish  you  were  always 
present  to  my  mind,  and  I  knew  no 
one  to  whom  I  could  confide  my  sor- 
row, and  feared  to  die  without  seeing 
you.  Days  succeeded  each  other,  un- 
til they  became  years ;  my  despair  in- 
creased and  my  loneliness  was  horri- 
ble. The  sign  of  a  reprobate  was 
marked  like  the  curse  of  Cain  upon 
my  brow,  and  I  was  consuming  myself 
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in  useless  regrets,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  love  and  compassion  of 
God,  when  a  providential  accident 
brought  near  me  one  of  those  angels 
of  charity  who  consecrate  their  lives 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  sorrowing. 

44  A  good  sister  of  the  order  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  came  one  day  to  excite 
my  interest  ha  favor  of  the  poor,  and 
her  angelic  face  and  her  tender  and 
persuasive  voice  touched  me  deeply. 
I  was  strangely  attracted  to  her,  and 
could  not  help  contrasting  her  manner 
with  the  means  used  by  women  of  the 
world  to  obtain  what  they  desire.  It 
was  with  pleasure,  I  might  even  say 
joy,  that  I  gave  her  my  purse,  and  we 
became  engaged  in  conversation.  She 
had  read  in  my  face  the  ravages  of 
passion  and  the  storms  of  the  heart ; 
and,  as  all  sorrows  were  familiar  to  her, 
she  easily  guessed  those  of  my  soul, 
and  forced  me  by  her  winning  manner 
to  confess  to  her  the  cause  of  my  suf- 
ferings. Then  when  she  knew  all,  she 
spoke  to  me  in  a  language  so  filled 
with  faith  and  charity  that  my  frozen 
soul  thawed  under  the  warmth  of  her 
burning  words.  The  name  of  God 
was  so  eloquent  in  her  pure  mouth 
that  before  she  left  me  I  pronounced 
it  with  faith  and  confidence.  From 
this  moment  I  prayed,  and  the  saintly 
woman  came  several  times  to  finish  her 
work  of  grace.  By  her  cares  my 
body  regained  some  strength,  and  my 
soul  felt  all  the  hopes  of  a  Christian, 
•U  the  salutary  truths  of  our  sublime 
religion.  My  repentance  took  the 
character  of  resignation,  which  gave 
some  calmness  and  tranquillity  to  my 
desolate  days.  I  bade  adieu  to  the 
world,  putting  far  from  me  its  perfid- 
ious and  deceitful  charms,  which  I  had 
before  so  eagerly  sought,  and  all  the 
illusions  which  had  appeared  seductive 
and  worthy  of  my  homage  were  dis- 
pelled. Ibe  veil  had  fallen  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  loved  now  what  I  had 
hated.  Thy  mother  appeared  to  me 
*ith  her  virtues  and  her  touching 
simplicity  her  charming  candor 
*nd  purity,  and,  now  that  1  was  in  a 
state  to  appreciate  her,  I  could  behold 


her  no  more.  At  this  time  I  lost  my 
sister  Helena,  of  whom  thy  mother 
has  spoken  to  thee,  and  she  left  a 
daughter,  thy  cousin  Julia.  I  took 
her  to  my  homo  and  heart,  but  still 
she  did  not  console  me  for  thy  loss ; 
for,  good  and  amiable  as  she  was,  she 
was  not  my  son,  and  the  lost  happiness 
is  what  we  always  sigh  for,  and  which 
can  never  be  replaced.  My  niece 
married  and  soon  became  a  widow, 
when  she  returned  to  me,  and,  finding 
all  her  efforts  to  diminish  my  sadness 
without  effect,  she  proposed  our  travel- 
ling. We  have  been  all  over  Europe, 
and  everywhere  I  looked  for  you  and 
enquired  for  you,  for  a  secret  voice 
said  to  me  always,  *  Go  on !  go  on !  thou 
wilt  find  him.*  I  had  already  explored 
Italy  from  one  end  to  the  other,  had 
visited  cold  England,  crossed  the  Ger- 
man States,  been  through  Spain  and 
Portugal,  when  the  fiery  inquietude 
which  kept  me  always  moving  made 
me  turn  my  steps  a  second  time  toward 
Italy.  It  was  doubtless  a  presentiment, 
since  it  was  on  this  earth,  a  thousand 
times  blessed,  that  I  found  thee — that 
we  met !  I  feel  that  God  has  pardon- 
ed me,  and  my  sorrows  are  at  an  end. 
Thou  art  the  conciliating  angel,  the 
treasure  and  consolation  and  the  last 
happiness  of  a  penitent  old  man  who 
has  lost  and  suffered  much.  Oh !  may 
thy  love  be  the  sign  of  the  forgiveness 
thy  mother  has  sent  me,  and  a  bond 
of  peace  and  felicity.  But,"  said  the 
count,  in  a  suppliant  tone,  in  terminating 
this  long  and  painful  confession, 44  thou 
wilt  not  leave  me,  Robert  ?  thou  wilt  live 
with  me,  my  son  ?  It  would  be  too  cruel 
to  deprive  me  of  thy  presence,  and, 
after  having  found  my  earthly  heaven, 
thou  wilt  not  plunge  me  into  the  depths 
of  hell ;  for  if  I  lose  thy  tenderness,  I 
lose  all.*' 

44  My  father,"  replied  Robert,  44 1 
could  not  leave  you.  I  am  too  happy 
to  possess  your  love  to  deprive  myself 
of  so  sweet  a  joy.  God  has  reunited 
us,  and  we  will  never  again  separate !" 
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chapter  xin. 

u  Nothing  can  be  dearer  to  a  man  than  a  father  he 
ti  proud  of." 

Some  days  after  this  interview, 
Robert,  the  count,  and  Julia  were  trav- 
elling toward  l'Auvergne.  If  the  dead 
could  feel  in  their  cold  graves,  certain- 
ly Robert's  mother  would  have  felt  a 
deep  and  holy  joy  in  seeing  her  son 
and  her  husband  kneeling  on  her  tomb. 
But  their  eyes  were  not  on  the  grave, 
but  raised  toward  heaven,  and  Robert 
saw  the  same  vision  which  had  appear- 
ed to  him  in  his  youth,  and  he  cried 
out:  "I  see  it!  O  my  father,  I  see 
it  I    She  blesses  us.1' 

The  name  of  Dormeuil  was  effaced 
from  the  modest  stone,  and  that  of 
Countess  de  Verceuil  substituted,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Then  the  count 
visited  the  little  house  which  had  fall- 
en in  ruins,  and  here  Robert  called  up 
a  thousand  tender  memories,  and 
thanked  God  for  the  manifestation  of 
his  love  in  permitting  him  to  find  his 
father.  But  it  was  not  for  the  rank  he 
would  have  in  the  world,  nor  for  the 
titles  society  would  look  upon  with  jeal- 
ous eyes,  nor  for  this  wonderful  elevation 
of  his  talent,  which  dazzled  and  made 
him  happy.  It  was  the  power  which 
God  had  put  into  his  hands,  to  enable 
him  to  do  good  to  others,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  future  of  rejjose  and  com- 
fort he  could  ensure  to  the  two  objects 
of  his  early  affection,  good  Madame 
Gaudin  and  the  old  6oldier  of  the 
guard.  It  was  of  them  that  he  thought 
when  he  said,  **I  am  rich/'  How  he 
longed  to  see  Paris,  and  to  be  folded 
again  to  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  from 
whom  he  had  so  long  been  separated. 
His  father,  seeing  his  impatience, 
smiled  at  the  projects  he  formed  for 
them,  but  was  none  the  less  anxious 
to  know  them  and  thank  them  for  the 
cares  they  had  bestowed  on  his  son.  At 
last  they  arrived,  and  when  they  reach- 
ed the  house  a  cruel  thought  crossed 
Robert's  mind,  that  they  might  be  "no 
more."  His  heart  beat,  and  he  scarce- 
ly dared  to  knock,  but  listened  a  mo- 


ment and— -oh!  what  happiness — tiro 
well-known  voices  fell  upon  hia  ear. 
One  said :  "  Six  months  have  passed 
since  his  last  letter,  and  no  news  of  our 
dear  child.  What  can  have  happen- 
ed him  ?"  "  You  must  have  patience, 
good  woman,"  said  the  other  voice, 
"  he  can't  always  find  opportunities  to 
write.  I  believe  the  reason  he  does 
not  write  is,  that  be  intends  to  come 
some  day  soon."  u  Ah !  I  know  he  is 
not  sick,  and  it  is  the  faith  of  Cyprien 
says  it.  The  Lord  is  too  just  to  make 
so  good  a  boy  ill." 

Completely  reassured,Robert  knock- 
ed and  entered  immediately.  Two 
cries  came  at  the  same  time  from  two 
hearts  that  joy  suffocated.  Robert 
raised  Madame  Gaudin  in  his  anna ; 
her  too  sudden  surprise  had  over- 
whelmed her  with  emotion,  and  Cy- 
prien cried,  u  It  is  you,  it  is  you 
wiping  away  a  tear.  u  I  am  happy, 
now,  Mister  Robert.  I  knew  you  would 
come  back,  but  I  have  had  a  time  con- 
soling this  poor  woman,  who  saw  every- 
thing in  blackness  and  despair." 

Robert  pressed  the  faithful  soldier 
to  hia  heart,  then  covered  Madame 
Gaudin  with  caresses,  enquired  for 
her  health,  and  wished  to  know  if  ei- 
ther of  them  had  suffered  in  any  way 
since  he  left  them.  When  the  confu- 
sion of  this  sudden  meeting  had  sub- 
sided a  little,  both  Cyprien  and  dame 
Gaudin  perceived  that  Robert  had  no 
luggage.  "  Where  are  your  effects, 
my  child?"  said  the  good  woman. 
Robert  smiled,  and  said  he  had  left 
them  at  home.  "  How  at  home  ? 
And  do  you  not  intend  to  remain 
with  us,  my  dear  Robert  ?*  ik  Yes,  of 
course,  but  we  will  live  in  another 
house,  and  I  will  take  you  to  your 
new  home."  She  opened  her  aston- 
ished eyes,  and  followed  Robert,  who 
descended  the  steps,  and,  calling  a  car- 
riage, made  his  friends  get  in.  and  di- 
rected the  coachman  to  drive  them  all 
to  No.  110,  rue  Grenelle,  Saint  Ger- 
main. 

On  the  way  Madame  Gaudin  tried 
to  draw  from  him  his  secret,  but  all  at- 
tempts were  useless,  for  he  took  de- 
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fight  now  in  teasing  her.  Stopping  in 
hoot  of  the  hotel  where  bis  father  was, 
he  took  the  arm  of  his  worthy  bene- 
factress and  conducted  her  to  the  sa- 
loon where  the  Count  de  Verceuil 
waited.  "  Father"  said  he,  as  be  enter- 
ed, w  here  is  the  excellent  woman  who 
has  taken  the  place  of  a  mother  to  me, 
and  who  for  my  sake  generously  sacri- 
ficed all  she  bad."  "Madam,"  said 
the  count  with  amiable  courtesy, 44  ex- 
cuse me  that  I  did  not  come  for  you 
myself,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  but  I 
wished  to  allow  Robert  the  pleasure 
of  surprising  you.  You  are  at  home 
here,  madam,  in  the  house  of  my  son, 
and  I  hope  you  will  always  be  his 
friend."' "  Your  son  ?"  she  said,  half  stu- 
ped. <;  Who,  then,  is  your  son  ?  Ah ! 
1  bow  "  she  cried  with  liyely  anguish, 
i  secret  sentiment  of  jealousy  coming 
into  her  heart ;  u  it  is  Robert.  God 
b  just,  and  has  given  him  this  recom- 
pense. What  I  have  done  for  your 
*m,  monsieur,  any  one  else  would  have 
done  in  my  place,  for  no  one  could 
have  helped  loving  so  good  and  gen- 
erous a  child.  But  I  do  not  merit  so 
much  kindness  at  your  hands.  I  am 
only  a  poor  creature,  without  either 
education  or  manners,  so  how  can  I 
live  with  you  ?"  i4  These  things  are 
of  little  value  in  my  eyes,  my  dear 
madam.  What  I  honor  in  you,  and 
•bat  all  honest  and  virtuous  people 
would  consider  above  everything  else, 
is  the  nobleness  of  your  soul  and  the 
virtues  of  which  you  have  given  so 
bright  an  example.  You  will  give  me 
great  pain  if  you  refuse  an  offer  that 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  that  I  make 
you  in  my  name  and  the  name  of  my 
wo.  We  will  live  and  enjoy  together 
the  favors  God  has  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  us.  And  you  will  be 
ours,  my  brave  Cyprien,"  said  the 
count,  taking  the  hand  of  the  old  sol- 
dier. 44 1  know  you  love  my  son,  and 
Jbis  entitles  you  to  my  friendship. 
Will  you  accept  it  V  u  Oh  !  yes ;  with 
til  my  heart,"  replied  Cyprien,  looking 
•ffectionately  at  Robert,  who  was 
watching  silently  the  interview  be- 
tween his  father  and  his  friends. 


His  father  was  kind  and  good,  and 
often  he  blessed  the  day  they  met. 
Nothing  can  be  dearer  to  a  man's 
heart  than  a  father  be  is  proud  of. 
Robert  had  experienced  this  feeling 
for  his  mother,  whom  he  venerated 
almost  as  much  as  God.  She  was  to 
him  the  type  of  every  virtue.  His 
misfortunes  and  affliction  had  entirely 
changed  his  father,  and  to  the  vain 
pleasures  of  the  world  had  succeeded 
the  practices  of  religion  and  the  duties 
of  the  Christian.  AH  the  virtues  he 
admired  in  his  mother  he  found  in  the 
paternal  heart,  tried  in  the  crucible  of 
adversity.  In  a  word,  the  father  was 
worthy  of  the  son  as  the  son  was  wor- 
thy of  the  father,  and  a  sweet  harmony 
reigned  in  this  family,  bound  to  each 
other  by  the  tenderest  ties.  All  rank 
was  effaced,  and  the  noble  count,  the 
heir  of  a  great  name  and  an  immense 
fortune,  and  the  old  woman  and  the 
old  soldier  lived  with  no  other  desire 
than  to  make  each  other  happy.  Rob- 
ert did  not  give  up  his  profession,  and 
his  name  is  now  illustrious  in  the  world 
of  art !  He  married  his  cousin  Julia 
de  Moranges,  and  crowned  with  joy  and 
happiness  the  last  days  of  his  fatiier.who 
now  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just.  Thus 
ends  our  story.  We  have  tried  to  trace 
the  struggling  life  of  Robert,  and 
its  glorious  recompense.  We  have 
tried  faithfully  to  reproduce  his  touch- 
ing virtues  and  the  noble  and  beautiful 
sentiments  that  adorned  his  soul,  and 
also  to  inspire  our  young  readers  with 
a  desire  to  imitate  him.  We  have  tried 
'to  show  the  efficacious  and  all-power- 
ful help  of  religion  in  nourishing  the 
teachings  of  a  Christian  mother,  and 
that  a  good  and  persevering  child  can 
overcome  all  obstacles.  Have  we, 
then,  succeeded  and  obtained  your  ap- 
probation ?  If  there  are  among  you, 
ray  dear  readers,  some  poor  little  or- 
phans like  Robert,  call  down  the  bless- 
ings of  your  mother  upon  your  heads, 
and,  though  she  lives  in  heaven,  she 
will  watch  over  you  with  tender  solici 
tude,  and  the  God  of  the  motherless 
will  be  your  sure  refuge  and  your  final 
Saviour.  Think  not  that  you  can  live 
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without  constant  prayer  to  God,  the 
author  of  your  beings  and  the  giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  Put  your 
whole  trust  and  confidence  in  him  and 
his  mercy,  and,  whether  obscurity  or 
fame  be  yours,  always  remember  that 
he  knows  best,  and  places  you  in 
whatever  position  best  suits  you. 
Should  he  give  you  the  transcend- 
ent gift  of  genius,  you  must  strug- 
gle hard  to  obtain  its  rewards,  and, 


whatsoever  you  do,  remember  to  do 
it  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  then, 
when  you  are  called  to  leav«  this 
life  for  that  better  world  where  all 
cares  cease,  ypu  can  welcome  death, 
which  will  open  for  you  the  gate  of 
life,  and  exchange  with  joy  the  chang- 
ing bcenes  of  earth  for  the  unfading 
bliss  of  heaven  ! 


OBIOIXAL. 


CONFITEOE. 


"  Confess  therefore  your  sins  one  to  another."— St.  James  v.  16. 


BT  RICHARD  STORRS  WILLIS. 

When  to  God  alone  I  make  confession, 

Why,  my  shameful  heart !  so  light  thy  task  ? 

While  so  deep  the  shame  and  the  emotion 
When  to  man  thou  must  thy  guilt  unmask  ? 

Only  here  we  find  the  true  abasement : 
More  than  God  we  dread  the  eye  of  man ! 

Hence  the  justice  that,  by  heaven's  ordaining, 
Human  guilt  a  human  eye  should  scan ! 

Ah !  how  oft,  by  some  great  sin  overmastered, 
Hearts  in  secret  pray,  but  all  in  vain ! 

Not  till  human  ear  has  heard  the  story 
Peace  descends  and  Guilt  can  smile  again  ! 

Thus  must  sin  requite  both  earth  and  heaven ; 

Since  'gainst  man  the  wrong  as  well  as  God ! 
Just  amends  are  due  the  Heavenly  Father — 

Due  my  brother  of  this  earthly  sod ! 

Ye  who  fain  would  find  a  peace  that's  vanished. 

Heaven  demands  no  long,  desponding  search ! 
Seek  the  kind,  attentive  ear  of  Jesus, 

Seek  his  listening  human  ear — the  Church ! 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 

MEDIAEVAL  UNIVERSITIES  * 


Ukitersittes  are  not  mentioned  in 
medieval  documents  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  At 
that  period,  however,  they  stand  before 
the  eyes  of  the  historian  already  fully 
developed,  and  in  the  very  prime  of 
vigorous  manhood,  without  offering 
any  clue  as  to  their  birth  and  lineage, 
except  such  as  they  bear  visibly  im- 
printed in  their  very  nature.  This 
remark  holds  good  only  for  the  most 
ancient  universities — Paris,  Oxford, 
and  Bologna — all  the  other  institutions 
of  the  kind  being  easily  traced  to  their 
foundation,  and  recognized  as  copies  of 
the  ancient  types.  There  are,  indeed, 
documents  extant  which  refer  the  foun- 
dation of  the  three  mentioned  univer- 
sities to  a  very  respectable  antiquity, 
and  according  to  which  Paris  claims 
Charlemagne  as  its  founder  ;  Oxford, 
Alfred  the  Great ;  Bologna,  the  Em- 
peror  Theodosius  II. ;  and  Naples,  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  But  these  docu- 
ments are  each  and  all  the  fabrications 
of  later  times,  which,  agreeably  to 
mediaeval  disregard  of  critical  investi- 
gation, could  easily  spring  up  and  find 
credence,  because  they  supplied  by 
fables  what  could  not  be  gained  by 
historic  evidence,  the  halo  of  remote 
antiquity.  Setting,  therefore,  apart 
these  spurious  credentials,  we  prefer  to 
trace  the  lineage  of  our  venerable  in- 
stitutions as  near  as  possible  to  their 
source  by  reading  and  interpreting  the 
record  they  bear  of  themselves. 

Twice  during  the  middle  ages  the 
church  saved  literature  from  utter  ruin : 
first  when  barbarous  nations  overflood- 
ed  Europe  in  the  great  migration,  and 
a  second  time  during  the  confusion 


•  Thh  article  Is  not  written  by  a  Catholic, 
Ok  ronler  will  easily  see  from  some  of  its  e 
•mm.   With  these  exceptions  the  article  is  V( 
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which  arose  upon  the  death  of  Char- 
lemagne. Science  was  indeed  the 
enfant  trouve,  to  take  care  of  which 
there  was  no  one  in  the  wide  world 
but  the  church  alone.  Under  its  fos- 
tering care  literature  and  learning 
started  on  a  new  career  in  the  asylums 
erected  in  the  schools  of  abbeys,  monas- 
teries, and  convents — a  career,  how- 
ever, characterized  by  a  peculiar  timid- 
ity, which  shrank  from  a  critical  anal- 
ysis of  sacred  and  profane  literature 
alike — abhorring  the  latter  for  its 
savor  of  heathenism,  revering  the 
former  with  too  much  awe  to  subject 
it  to  dissecting  criticism.  In  this  nar- 
rowness of  space,  this  timidity  of  de- 
velopment, the  youthful  plant  might 
have  been  stunted  in  its  growth,  but 
for  the  breath  of  life  which  the  genius 
of  human  civilization  imparted  to  its 
feeble  offshoot  to  rear  it  to  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood.  This  inspiration 
again  proceeded  from  the  church,  which 
made  the  very  marrow  of  her  substance 
over  to  the  school,  that  it  might  feed 
on  it  and  wax  strong,  so  as  to  become 
the  bearer  of  mediaeval  civilization,  the 
leader  of  society  in  science  and  educa- 
tion. At  a  period  when  the  church 
had  given  form  to  its  doctrines  by  in- 
vesting them  in  a  dogmatic  garb, 
so  as  to  remove  them  from  beneath 
the  ruder  or  careless  touch  of  experi- 
menting heresy,  faith  was  satisfied,  and 
in  its  satisfaction  felt  secure  from  any 
perilous  raid  on  its  domain.  Hence, 
it  became  less  timid  in  facing  the  dis- 
sectiug-knife  of  the  philosopher ;  nay, 
on  the  contrary,  it  soon  detected  the 
new  additional  strength  it  might  de- 
rive from  the  disquisitions  of  philo- 
sophical science;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  dogma  of  the  church  left 
the  bosom  of  the  mother  that  gave  it 
birth,  and  placed  itself  under  the  guar- 
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dianship  of  the  school.  The  result  of 
this  transmigration  is  but  too  evident. 
First  of  all,  the  interest  of  philosophical 
inquiry  was  duly  regarded  by  obtain- 
ing by  the  side  of  faith  its  share  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dogma  or  symbol 
of  faith,  which  hitherto  had  evaded  the 
grasp  of  human  intellect,  and  therefore 
assumed  the  position  of  a  power  which, 
though  not  hostile,  was  yet  not  friendly 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  human  mind, 
now  turned  its  most  intimate  and  faith- 
ful ally.  The  motto  of  this  alliance 
between  dogma  and  philosophy — the 
well-known  "  Credo  ut  intelligam" — is 
the  key-note  of  scholasticism.  Thus, 
then,  theology  became  the  science  of 
the  school,  when  the  dogma  was  com- 
pletely confirmed  and  established,  and 
the  school  sufficiently  developed  to  re- 
ceive it  within  its  precincts  ;  and  this 
alliance,  which  produced  a  Christian 

Shiiosophy  in  scholasticism,  was  the 
rincipal  agent  also  in  bringing  about 
a  new  phase  of  the  mediaeval  school  in 
the  Studium  Generate  or  University. 

From  the  earliest  centuries  it  had 
been  a  practice  with  the  Christian 
church  in  newly  converted  countries 
to  erect  schools  by  the  side  of  cathe- 
drals. Where  our  Lord  had  his  tem- 
ple, science  had  a  chapel  close  by. 
These  cathedral  schools  became  in 
the  course  of  time  less  exclusively 
clerical,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  chap- 
ters of  cathedrals  turned  more  secular 
in  their  *  tendencies.  In  consequence 
of  this  metamorphosis  the  cathedral 
school  attracted  a  large  number  of 
secular  students,  while  the  monastic 
schools  more  properly  limited  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  the  clerical 
order.  But  for  all  that  the  cathedral 
school  bore  a  decidedly  clerical  charac- 
ter. The  bishop  continued  to  be  the 
head  of  the  schools  in  his  diocese,  and 
through  his  chancellor  (cancellarius) 
exercised  over  the  students  the  same 
authority  as  over  all  others  that  stood 
under  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Very 
often  we  meet  with  several  or  many 
schools  connected  with  different  church- 
es of  one  and  the  same  diocese.  In 


this  case  each  school  had  its  own 44  rec- 
tor," but  all  of  them  were  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop,  or  his  representative  the  chan- 
cellor. Though  they  followed  their 
literary  and  educational  pursuits  each 
within  its  own  wails  and  independent- 
ly of  the  others,  yet  on  certain  occa- 
sions they  were  reminded  of  their  con- 
sanguinity of  birth  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  church,  when  on  festive* 
celebrations,  such  as  the  feast  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  diocese,  rectors, 
teachers,  and  students  of  the  different 
schools  rallied  round  the  banner  of  th^ir 
diocesan,  and  appeared  as  one  body 
under  their  common  head,  the  bishop. 
Thus  we  see  the  cathedral  schools 
brought  nearer  to  each  other  by  two 
agencies  of  a  uniting  tendency — the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  church.  That  which  had 
grown  spontaneously  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  awaited  only 
the  44  fiat"  of  the  mighty  to  accomplish 
its  metamorphosis,  and  assume  its  final 
shape  in  the  Studium  Generate.  The 
church  required  an  able  expositor  of 
her  dogmas,  a  subtle  defender  of  her 
canonical  presumptions,  and  both  she 
found  in  the  school  Popes  then  grant- 
ed privileges  and  immunities  to  the 
cathedral  and  monastic  schools  of  cer- 
tain cities,  and  these  schools,  following 
the  impulse  and  tendencies  of  the  age, 
united  in  corporations  and  became  uni- 
versities. Under  the  circumstances  it 
must  appear  a  vain  attempt  to  search 
for  documentary  evidence  as  to  the 
first  foundation  of  the  three  ancient 
universities.  We  can  only  adduce 
facts  to  show  when  and  where  such 
establishments  arc  first  mentioned,  and 
yet  we  must  not  draw  the  conclusion 
that  universities  are  contemporary  with 
those  documents  which  first  bear  direct 
testimony  to  their  existence.  For  we 
all  know  that  in  primitive  ages,  when 
new  institutions  are  gradually  being 
developed,  centuries  may  pass  before 
the  new-born  child  of  a  new  civilization 
is  christened,  and  receives  that  name 
which  shall  bear  record  of  its  existence 
to  future  generations.    As  far  back  as 
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the  eleventh  century,  we  find  at  Pari* 
schools  connected  with  the  churches  of 
Notre  Dame,  St.  Geneviive,  St.  Victor, 
sod  Petit  Pont,  but  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  they  had  been  united  in  a  Stu- 
dium Generate  before  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  first  direct  men- 
tion of  a  w  university9  at  Paris  is  made 
in  a  document  of  the  year  1 209.  Oxford 
may,  in  point  of  antiquity,  claim  equal- 
ity at  least  with  Paris ;  and  the  as- 
sumption that  Alfred  the  Great  planted 
there,  as  elsewhere,  educational  estab- 
lishments is  certainly  not  without  some 
plausibility.  Concerning  the  existence 
of  monastic  schools  in  that  town  pre- 
viously to  the  twelfth  century,  not  a 
doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but  to  refer 
the  foundation  of  Oxford  University  to 
the  times  of  Alfred  the  Great  is  sim- 
ply an  anachronism.  Oxford,  quite  as 
much  as  Paris,  or  rather  more  so, 
bears  in  the  rudimentary  elements  of 
its  constitution  the  unmistakable  traces 
of  its  origin  in  the  cathedral  and  mo- 
nastic schools.  Bologna  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  law  schools  in  Italy. 
Roman  law  had  never  become  quite 
extinct  in  that  country ;  and  in  the 
great  struggles  between  spiritual  and 
temporal  power,  ever  and  again  re- 
newed 6ince  the  eleventh  century,  it 
was  ransacked  with  great  eagerness 
for  the  purpose  of  propping  up  the 
claims  of  either  pope  or  emperor,  as 
the  case  might  be.  The  Italian  law 
schools,  therefore,  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  powers  spiritual  and  temporal, 
which  raised  them  to  the  summit  of 
fame  and  prosperity,  and  then  again 
dragged  them  to  the  very  verge  of 
rain  by  involving  them  in  the  strug- 
gles and  consequent  miseries  of  the 
two  parties.  The  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  well  understood  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  vantage-ground  which  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  codices  of  the  an- 
cients for  the  support  of  imperial  pre- 
sumptions, and  consequently  he  ex- 
pressed his  favor  and  good-will  to 
the  lawyers  of  Italy  by  confirming  the 
ancient  law  school  at  Bologna — a  con- 
firmation which  was  combined  with 
extraordinary  privileges  to  professors 
tol.  v.— 14 


and  students  sojourning  in  that  town, 
or  engaged  on  their  journey  there  or 
back.  Bologna  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  a  privileged  school  or  uni- 
versity since  the  year  1158,  without, 
however,  being  such  in  the  later  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  that  is,  endowed 
with  the  four  faculties.  Concerning 
this  distinction  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
vance a  few  remarks  hereafter. 

The  term  university  (universitas), 
in  its  ancient  signification,  denotes 
simply  a  community,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  applied  to  the  commune  of  a 
city.  Hence,  the  distinction  will  be 
evident  between  the  expression  "  Uni- 
versitas Bolognce"  and  "  Universitas 
Studii  Bonnensis*9 — the  commune  of 
Bologna,  and  the  community  of  the 
university  of  Bologna.  The  elder 
title  of  a  university  is  Studium,  a  term 
applied  to  every  higher  school,  and 
supplied  with  the  epithet  Generals 
either  from  the  fact  of  divers  faculties 
being  taught,  oi1  students  of  all  nations 
being  admitted  within  its  pale.  The 
most  distinctive  trait  of  the  Generale 
Studium  is  manifested  in  the  social 
position  it  had  gained  as  a  corporate 
institution  invested  with  certain  rights 
and  privileges,  like  all  other  guilds  or 
corporations  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
university  was  the  privileged  guild, 
the  sole  competent  body  from  which 
every  authority  and  license  to  teach 
science  and  literature  emanated.  The 
man  upon  whom  it  conferred  its  de- 
grees was,  by  the  very  fact  of  gaining 
such  distinction,  stamped  as  the  scholar, 
competent  to  profess  and  teach  the 
liberal  arts.  The  graduate,  however, 
gained  his  social  position  not  by  the 
act  of  promotion,  but  by  the  privileges 
which  the  governing  heads  of  church 
and  state  had  connected  with  that  act 
Hence,  it  was  considered  an  indispen- 
sable condition  that  a  newly  erected 
university  should  be  confirmed  in  its 
statutes  and  privileges  by  the  pope, 
the  representative  of  the  whole  com- 
munity of  Chiistians.  The  universi- 
ties having  gained  a  social  position, 
their  members  were  henceforth  not 
merely  scholars  declared  as  such  by  a 
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competent  body  of  men,  but  they  also 
derived  social  advantages  which  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  stood 
outside  the  pale  of  the  university. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  universities 
erected  in  different  European '  coun- 
tries after  the  pattern  of  the  three  par- 
ent establishments  may  suffice  to  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  zeal  and 
emulation  displayed  by  popes  and  em- 
perors, princes  and  citizens,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  and  civilization. 

In  the  year  1204  an  unfortunate 
event  befell  Bologna.  Several  pro- 
fessors, with  a  great  number  of  schol- 
ars, removed  from  that  place  to  VU 
cenza,  where  they  opened  their  schools. 
This  dismemberment  of  the  university 
of  Bologna  must  have  had  its  cause  in 
some — we  do  not  learn  exactly  what 
— internal  commotion.  The  secession 
was  apparently  of  very  little  effect,  for 
the  university  of  Vicenza,  to  which  it 
had  given  rise  in  1204,  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  year  1209,  most  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  professors  and 
scholars  returning  to  the  alma  of  Bo- 
logna as  soon  as  this  could  be  oppor- 
tunely done.  A  more  detailed  account 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  concern- 
ing the  secession  of  1215,  when  Ro- 
fredo  da  Benevento,  professor  of  civil 
law,  emigrated  from  Bologna  to  Arez- 
zoy  and  erected  his  chair  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  city.  A  crowd  of  scholars 
followed  the  course  of  the  great  mas- 
ter. From  letters  written  by  Pope 
Honorius  between  1216  and  1220,  it 
would  appear  that  the  citizens  of  Bo- 
logna, in  order  to  prevent  the  dismem- 
berment of  their  university,  tried  to 
impose  upon  the  scholars  an  oath,  by 
which  they  were  to  pledge  themselves 
never,  in  any  way,  to  further  the  re- 
moval of  the  Studium  from  Bologna, 
or  to  leave  that  school  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  elsewhere.  The  students, 
however,  refused  to  take  this  oath  of 
allegiance,  a  refusal  in  which  they 
were  justified  by  the  pope,  who  ad- 
vised them  rather  to  leave  the  city 
than  undertake  any  engagement  preju- 
dicial to  their  liberties.  The  result 
was  the  rise  of  the  university  of  Arez- 


so,  where,  besides  the  ancient  schools 
of  law,  we  find  in  the  year  1255  the 
faculties  of  arts  and  medicine.  From 
a  similar  dissension  between  the  citi- 
zens and  scholars  seems  to  have  been 
caused  the  emigration  to  Padua,  where 
the  secessionist  professors  and  scholars 
established  a  university  which  soon 
became  the  successful  rival  of  Bolog- 
na* 

In  the  year  1222  the  Emperor 
Frederick  IL,  from  spite  to  the  Bo- 
lognese,  and  a  desire  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  newly  erected  univer- 
sity of  Naples,  commanded  all  the 
students  and  professors  at  Bologna 
who  belonged  as  subjects  to  his  Sicil- 
ian dominions  to  repair  to  Naples. 
The  non-Sicilian  members  of  the  Al- 
ma Bonnensis  he  endeavored  to  allure 
by  making  them  the  most  liberal  pro- 
mises. At  any  other  time  this  un- 
generous stratagem  might  have  re- 
sulted in  the  entire  ruin  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Bologna ;  this  city,  however, 
being  a  member  of  the  powerful  Lom- 
bard League,  could  afford  to  laugh  at 
Frederick's  decrees  of  annihilation. 
As  long  as  its  founder  and  benefactor 
was  alive,  the  university  of  Naples  en- 
joyed a  high  degree  of  fame  and  ex- 
cellence among  the  studia  of  Italy,  for 
Frederick  spared  neither  expense  nor 
labor  in  the  propagation  of  science 
and  literature. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  erected  the  uni- 
versity of  Rome  about  the  year  1250, 
and  conferred  upon  it  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  other  establishments  of  the 
kind.  But  the  praise  of  having  raised 
that  university  to  its  most  flourishing 
condition,  and  endowed  it  with  all 
the  faculties,  is  due  to  Pope  Boniface 

vnr. 

Lombardy  owed  its  literary  fame 
to  the  noble  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who 
formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  uni- 
versity close  to  Milan  which  should 
provide  for  the  increased  wants  in 
science  and  education  among  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  capital  and  the  sur- 
rounding cities.  The  site  chosen  for 
the  purpose  was  Pavia,  which  had  for 
a  long  time  been  the  resort  of  literati 
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of  every  description  who  had  been 
educated  hi  the  neighboring  university 
of  Bologna.  The  new  university  soon 
acquired  great  fame,  enjoying  the  spe- 
cial patronage  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  of  Germany. 

The  French  universities  were  or- 
ganized after  the  model  of  Paris,  but 
most  of  them  bad  to  be  contented  with 
one  or  several  of  the  faculties,  exclu- 
sive of  theology,  which  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  a  privileged  science  re- 
served to  Paris  and  a  few  of  the  more 
ancient  universities.  Thus  we  see 
that  Orleans,  where  a  flourishing 
school  of  law  had  existed  since  1284, 
was  provided  in  1312  with  the  charters 
aud  privileges  of  the  Studium  Gene- 
rale.  Montpelier  University,  accord- 
ing to  gome  historians,  was  founded  in 
1196  by  Pope  Urban  V. ;  but  with 
certainty  we  can  trace  its  famous 
school  of  medicine  only  as  far  back 
»  the  year  1221.  To  this  was  add- 
ed the  faculty  of  law  in  1230,  and 
Nicolas  IV.  finally  established,  in 
1286,  the  faculties  of  civil  and  canon 
law,  medicine  and  arts.  Grenoble, 
Anjou,  and  a  few  others,  though  en- 
titled to  claim  the  privileges  of  the 
Studium  Generale,  hardly  ever  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  ordinary  schools, 
whether  in  arts,  law,  or  medicine. 

The  system  of  centralization,  which 
at  that  time  had  already  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  the  church  and  state  of 
France,  impressed  its  type  on  social 
and  scientific  life  as  well.  Paris  be- 
came the  all-absorbing  vortex  which 
engulfed  every  symptom  of  provincial 
independence ;  and  the  Alma  Parisi- 
ensU  developed  in  her  bosom,  as  spon- 
taneous productions  of  her  own  body, 
the  colleges  which  were  founded  on  so 
grand  a  scale  as  to  outweigh  in  impor- 
tance all  the  minor  universities,  each 
college  forming,  so  to  say,  a  "  univer- 
sitas  in  universitate."  This  observa- 
tion holds  good  for  England  and  the 
English  universities. 

Turning  our  attention  to  Germany, 
we  find,  in  accordance  with  the  social 
conditions  of  the  country,  the  develop- 
ment of  academic  life  taking  a  some- 
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what  intermediate  course  between  the 
Italian  universities  on  the  one  side,  and 
Paris  and  Oxford  on  the  other. 
Though  emperors  and  territorial  prin- 
ces vie  with  each  other  in  the  pro- 
motion of  educational  establishments, 
Germany  nevertheless  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  Italy  in  so  far  as  in 
both  countries  the  opulent  citizens  are 
among  the  first  to  exert  themselves  in 
the  propagation  of  science  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  The  university 
of  Prague,  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  in  1318,  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  Vienna,  founded  in  1365  by 
Albertus  Contractus,  duke  of  Austria, 
and  Heidelberg,  erected  by  Rupert  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope 
in  1386.  The  university  of  Cologne 
owed  its  origin  to  the  exertions  made 
by  the  municipal  council,  who  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  charter  from  Pope  Urban 
VI.  in  1388.  Erfurt  also  is  mainly 
indebted  to  the  zeal  of  the  citizens  and 
the  town  council  for  its  erection,  which 
took  place  in  1392.  Leipzig  was 
founded,  in  its  rudiments  at  least,  in 
1409  by  the  Elector  Frederick  I.  of 
Saxony,  but  it  started  into  the  full 
vigor  of  academic  life  under  the  im- 
pulse imparted  to  it4>y  the  immigration 
of  two  thousand  students,  Catholic 
Germans,  who,  to  escape  Hussite  per- 
secution, had  departed  in  a  body  from 
the  university  of  Prague. 

Spain,  which  we  should  expect  to 
see  forward  in  promoting  institutions 
of  learning,  did  not  much  avail  herself 
of  those  fruits  of  science  which  had 
ripened  to  unequalled  splendor  under 
the  Arabs  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Recalling,  however,  to  mind  the  fearful 
struggles  between  the  Christian  and 
Arab  population,  struggles  which  for 
centuries  shook  that  country  to  its  very 
foundations,  we  can  readily  make  al- 
lowance for  the  slow  advance  of  learn- 
ing in  this  state  of  bellicose  turmoil. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, the  schools  received  no  incon- 
siderable .attention  from  the  Christian 
rulers  of  the  country.  The  ancient 
school  of  Osca,  or  ffuesca,  was  revived ; 
Saragossa,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
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founded  in  990  by  Roderico  k  S.  JElia, 
began  to  thrive  again  ;  Valentia  was 
founded  by  Alphonse  of  Leon,  and 
Salamanca  in  1239  by  Ferdinand  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  both  of  which  schools 
arrived  at  their  greatest  splendor  and 
the  position  of  universities  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  did 
also  those  of  Vail  ado  I  id,  Barcelona, 
Saragossa,  and  Alcalcu 

In  order  to  give  a  general  survey  of 
the  progress  of  academic  establishments 
in  the  different  European  countries,  we 
subjoin  a  list  of  all  mediaeval  universi- 
ties, with  the  dates  of  foundation,  which 
in  doubtful  cases  are  accompanied  by 
a  note  of  interrogation.  The  dates  of 
the  most  ancient  universities  require 
no  further  remark  after  our  previous 
observations : 

EHOLAHD  AKZ>  BOOTH XD. 

Oxford   11— 

Cambridge  11— 

St.  Andrewi  1412 

Glasgow  1451 

Aberdeen   1494 

Edinburgh    1520 

IT  ALT. 

Bologna   11— 

Piacenaa  1248 

Padua   1222 

Piaa   1889 

Vercelli  1228 

Aresso   1856 

Vicensa   1204 

Rome   1250  (?) 

Naples   1224 

Fermo   1391 

Perugia   1807 

Parla  1861 

Siena   1320 

Parma   1412 

Turin  1405 

Florence   1848 

Verona   1889 

Salerno   1250  (!) 

FftAVCB. 

Parts   31- 

MontpeUer   1286 

ATignon   1809  (Tl 

Cahors   1882 

Anjou   1348 

Ljons    ]800 

Grenoble   1339 

Perpignan   1340 

Poitiers   1481 

Caen   1488 

Bordeaux    1442 

Nantes   144$ 

GBRMANT. 

Prague  A   1348 

Vienna  %   1365 

Heidelberg   1386 

Cologne   188$ 

Irfurt   131)3 

Leiptig  1409 

Rostock   1419 

Greifswalde     1456 

Freiburg   1457  (!) 

Trier  (Treres)  1472 

Ingoldstadt   1472 


Basle  1460 

M  aye  nee    1481 

Tubingen   1481 

WOrtburg   1400 

BTAOI  AHD  rOBTUOAL. 

Iluesca   ft) 

Coimbra   1879 

Lisbon   1288 

Vslentia   1210 

Salamanca   1289 

ViiUadolld  1946 

Barcelona   1500 

Saragossa   14T4 

Toledo   1499 

Alcala   COS 

OTHza  oocimuaa. 

LouTaln   1425 

Buda   1465 

Upsala  14TT 

Copenhagen  1478 

Cracow  1864 

Entering  upon  the  subject  of  the 
constitution  or  organization  of  the  uni- 
versities, we  need  hardly  remind  our 
readers  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  their  origin  and  with  the 
spirit  of  uniformity  which  pervaded  the 
middle  ages,  the  constitution  of  the 
different  universities  was  everywhere 
essentially  the  same.  The  university 
of  the  most  ancient  date  was  not  an  ex- 
clusive school  or  establishment  existing 
only  for  the  higher  branches  of  erudi- 
tion, but  it  was  a  system  of  various 
schools,  which  chiefly  aimed  at  the 
education  of  a  competent  body  of  teach- 
ers, a  corporation  of  scientific  men. 
This  purpose  could  be,  and  indeed 
was,  attained  without  splendidly  en- 
dowed colleges  or  spacious  lecture- 
rooms.  The  university,  in  its  first 
rudimentary  appearance,  is  an  ideal 
rather  than  a  reality.  There  are  no 
traces  of  buildings  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  academic  purposes,  but  the 
first  house  or  cottage  or  barn,  if  need 
were,  was  made  subservient  to  scientific 
pursuits,  whenever  a  licensed  teacher 
or  magister  pleased  to  erect  his  throne 
there.  Nor  did  the  Studium  Genera lc 
confine  itself  to  giving  finishing  touch- 
es of  education,  but  it  comprised  the 
whole  sphere  of  development  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood,  so  that  the  boy  still 
"  living  under  the  rod"  could  boast  of 
being  a  member  of  the  university  with 
the  same  right  as  the  bearded  scholar 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age.  The 
same  academic  privileges  which  were 
enjoyed  by  the  magister  or  doctor  ex- 
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tended  to  the  lowest  of  the  "  famuli" 
that  trod  in  the  train  of  tlie  academical 
cortege.  A  Carpus  Academicism,  with 
its  various  degrees  of  membership,  its 
distinction  of  nations  and  faculties,  its 
peculiar  organization  and  constitution 
— soch  are  the  characteristic  traits  of 
aD  the  mediaeval  universities  which  we 
are  about  to  examine.  To  the  Corpus 
Academicum  belonged  the  students 
(scholares),  bachelors  (baccalaurei), 
licentiates ,  masters  (magistri),  and  doc- 
tors, with  the  governing  heads,  the 
proctors  (procure tores),  the  deans  (de- 
cani), and  the  rector  and  chancellor 
(caocellarius).  To  these  were  added 
officials  and  servants  of  various  de- 
nominations, and  finally  the  trades-peo- 
ple of  "the  university,  designated  as 
academic  citizens.  Every  student  was 
obliged  to  present  himself  within  a  cer- 
tain time  before  the  rector  of  the  uni- 
Tersity  in  order  to  have  his  name  put 
down  in  the  album  of  the  university 
(matricula),  to  be  matriculated.  He 
pledged  his  word  by  oath  to  submit  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  university, 
and  to  the  rector  in  all  that  is  right  and 
lawful  (Ileitis  et  honestis),  and  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  university  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  to  deposit  a  fee  in 
the  box  (archa)  of  the  academic  com- 
munity, the  amount  of  which  was  fixed 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  candidate, 
as  it  was  not  unusual  for  bishops,  can- 
ons, abbots,  noblemen,  doctors,  and 
other  graduates  to  apply  for  member- 
ship in  some  university.  After  being 
matriculated  and  recognized  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  the  student  had  to  as- 
sume the  academic  dress,  which  char- 
acterized him  as  such  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  dress  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  clergy,  and  from  this  and 
other  incidents  every  member  of  the 
school  was  termed  clericus,  and  all  the 
members  collectively  clems  universi- 
tatisj  whence  clericus  (clerc)  came  to 
designate  a  scholar,  and  laicus  a  lay- 
man and  a  dunce  as  well.  The  wear- 
ing of  secular  dress  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited, and  we  can  appreciate  the 
benefit  of  this  arrangement  on  consid- 


ering the  exorbitant  fashions  which 
prevailed  in  those  days,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  propriety  and  the  ruin  of  pecu- 
niary means.  To  carry  arms,  chieflv 
a  kind  of  long  sword,  was  a  matter  al- 
lowed sometimes,  more  often  connived 
at,  but  frequently  prohibited  at  times 
of  disturbances  among  the  scholars 
Themselves,  or  during  feuds  with  the 
citizens.  Against  visiting  gambling- 
houses  or  other  places  of  bad  repute, 
passing  the  nights  in  taverns,  engaging 
in  dances  or  revels,  or  other  diversious 
unseemly  in  a  "  clerc,"  we  find  repeat- 
ed and  earnest  injunctions  in  the  stat- 
utes of  the  universities.  Where  schol- 
ars were  living  together  in  the  same 
bouse  under  proper  surveillance,  they 
formed  a  community  known  as  bursa. 
Bursa  originally  denoted  the  contribu- 
tion which  each  scholar  had  to  pay  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  the  commu- 
nity, whence  the  term  was  applied  to 
the  community  itself.  The  bursse  had, 
like  inns  and  public -houses,  their  prop- 
er devices  and  appellations,  commonly 
derived  from  the  name  and  character 
of  the  house-owner  or  hospes  (host). 
Corresponding  with  the  Continental 
bursas  were  the  English  hospitia  and 
aulas,  or  halls,  which,  however,  may  be 
traced  to  higher  antiquity  than  the 
former.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize 
in  these  institutes  the  germs  of  the  la- 
ter colleges.  At  the  head  of  the  hos- 
pitium  or  bursa  stood  the  conventor, 
who  was  commonly  appointed  by  the 
rector,  in  some  places  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  bursa,  and  who  had  to 
direct  the  course  of  study,  guard  the 
morals  of  the  students,  etc.  If  the 
hospes  or  host  was  a  master  or  bache- 
lor, the  functions  of  conventor  natural* 
ly  devolved  upon  him.  The  provisor 
took  charge  of  the  victuals,  watched 
over  the  purchase  and  preparation  of 
the  same,  and  settled  the  pecuniary 
affairs  with  the  hospes.  Discipline  in 
the  burses  and  halls  was  rigorous  and 
severe,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
at  a  time  when  the  individual  man 
.was  not  restrained  by  a  thousand  for- 
malities and  conventionalities,  but  al- 
lowed to  develop  freely  his  inherent 
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faculties  and  powers,  often  (o  such  a 
degree  as  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
peace  of  society,  unless  they  were 
curbed  by  the  severe  punishment 
which  followed  transgression.  We 
meet  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  uni- 
versities with  but  very  few  systematic 
regulations  as  far  as  internal  discipline 
is  concerned.  This  was  a  matter  of 
practice,  and  left  rather  to  be  settled" 
according  to  the  requirements  of  each 
case  as  it  arose.  Practice,  again, 
taught  the  pupil  a  lesson  of  abstemi- 
ousness and  self-denial  which  might 
go  far  to  outdo  in  its  effect  our  best 
text-books  on  moral  philosophy.  The 
oonvictorial  houses,  as  well  as  the  uni- 
versity at  large,  were  poor,  being 
without  any  funds  but  those  which 
flowed  from  the  contributions  of  the 
scholars  and  members  of  the  universi- 
ty. A  life  of  toil  and  endurance  was 
that  of  the  scholar.  If  he  had  a  fire 
in  the  winter  season  to  warm  his  limbs, 
and  just  sufficient  food  to  satisfy  bis 
gastronomic  cravings,  he  found  himself 
entitled  to  praise  his  stars.  The  lec-> 
tu re-rooms  did  not  boast  of  anything 
like  luxury  in  the  outfitting.  Some 
rough  structure  of  the  carpenter's 
making  which  represented  the  pulpit 
was  the  only  requisite  piece  of  furni- 
ture ;  chairs  were  not  wanted,  as  the 
pupils  found  sitting  accommodation  on 
the  floor,  which  was  strewn  with  straw 
or  some  other  substance  of  nature's 
own  providing,  and  on  which  ardent 
disciples  cowered  down  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  flowing  from  the  lips 
of  some  celebrated  master.  When,  at 
a  later  period,  the  university  of  Paris 
went  so  far  in  fastidious  innovations  as 
to  procure  wooden  stools  for  the  pupils 
to  sit  upon,  the  papal  legates  who  had 
come  on  a  visitation  severely  censured 
the  authorities  for  their  indiscretion  in 
opening  the  university  to  the  current 
of  luxury,  which  would  not  fail,  they 
affirmed,  to  have  an  enervating  effect 
on  the  mind  and  body  of  the  pupil ; 
and  for  a  time  the  scholars  had  to  de- 
scend again  from  the  stool  to  the  floor. 
Early  rising  was  so  general  a  habit  hi 
those  days  as  to  make  it  almost  super- 


fluous to  mention  that  the  pupils  had 
gone  through  their  morning  worship 
and  several  lessons  by  the  time  the 
more  refined  student  of  modern  days  is 
accustomed  to  rise. 

The  lowest  of  academical  degrees 
was  that  of  Bachelor  (Baccalaureus).* 
Certain  historical  evidence  of  the  crea- 
tion of  bachelors  at  Paris  appears  in 
the  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  1XL,  of  the 
year  1281,  though  the  degree  roust  be 
of  a  remoter  date,  for  the  pope  alludes 
to  it  not  as  a  novel  institution,  but 
in  terms  which  induce  us  to  admit  its 
previous  existence.  When  a  scholar 
had  attended  the  course  of  lectures 
prescribed  by  his  faculty,  and  gone 
through  a  certain  number  of  disputa- 
tions, he  might  present  himself  us  a 
candidate  for  the  bachelorship.  Hav- 
ing passed  his  examination  before  the 
doctors  (magistri)  of  his  faculty  to 
their  satisfaction,  and  taken  the  usual 
oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the 
university,  he  gained  the  actual  pro- 
motion by  the  chancellor.  Hereupon 
he  proceeded  with  his  friends  and 
others  whom  he  chose  to  invite,  in  a 
more  or  less  brilliant  cortege,  to  the 
banquet  which  he  provided  in  honor 
of  the  occasion.  In  the  procession 
the  staff  or  sceptre  (baculus,  sceptrum, 
virga)  of  the  university  was  carried  in 
front  of  the  new-made  bachelor,  as  the 
emblem  of  his  recently  gained  aca- 
demical dignity.  The  bachelors  were 
still  only  a  higher  class  of  students, 
and  as  such  they  are  frequently  call- 
ed ArckUcholarti,  They,  of  course, 
preceded  the  students  in  rank,  were 
allowed  to  wear  a  gown  of  choicer 
material,  and  the  cap  called  Quadra- 
turn,  while  the  Birrettum^  was  reserv- 
ed for  the  doctors.  The  bachelors  were 

•  As  to  the  derivation  of  this  term  hardly  a  doubt 
can  be  entertained.  Tbe  ancient  custom  of  carrying 
the  academic  staff  or  sceptre  (baculus)  before  th« 
candidate  on  his  promotion  to  tbe  first  degree,  un- 
doubtedly gave  origin  to  the  terms  Baeularius  and 
Baculariatw,  which  only  in  later  times  vera  cor- 
rupted into  Bticoulariu*  and  Bacoalaureu*.  Thus 
with  Kink  against  Bullous,  Voight,  and  others,  who 
glre  the  most  fantastic  derivations,  such  as  ixtfoUU 
Ibatalarius),  bat-chevalier ;  etc 

t  Quadratum,  the  square  cap ;  birrtttum,  a  term 
still  preserved  in  the  French  beirrtUe,  a  cardinal  *• 
hat ;  In  German  the  term  barrett  Is  used  for  the  cap 
worn  by  priests  when  In  official  dress. 
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closely  connected  with  their  respective 
faculties,  and  could  not  renounce  this 
connection,  or  even  choose  another 
place  of  residence,  without  special  per- 
mission. They  formed  the  transition 
from  the  students  to  the  masters,  as 
they  participated  in  the  functions  of 
both.  They  had  to  direct  the  private 
study  and  repetitions  of  the  scholars, 
and  work  out  the  doctor's  system, 
which  the  latter  merely  sketched  in 
its  principal  theses  and  rudimentary 
outlines.  The  bachelors;  in  fact,  rep- 
resented the  hardest  worked  people 
of  the  body  academic  In  later  cen- 
turies they  were  actually  ill  treated 
by  the  doctors  of  Paris,  who  confined 
themselves  to  deliver  one  single  lec- 
ture in  the  whole  year,  leaving  all  the 
rest  of  the  work  to  their  inferior  fel- 
low-graduates. Besides  their  share  in 
teaching  the  students,  they  performed 
other  important  duties.  They  were 
the  industrious  copyists  of  classical 
works,  and  while  they  thus  toiled  for 
the  instruction  of  others  in  narrower 
or  wider  circles,  they  at  the  same  time 
qualified  themselves  for  the  attainment 
of  higher  degrees.  Opportunities  for 
the  advancement  of  their  own  erudi- 
tion were  given  in  the  disputations. 
It  was  incumbent  upon  every  doctor 
or  master  (magister)  from  time  to  time 
to  hold  and  direct  a  public  disputation, 
at  which  the  doctors,  bachelors,  and 
students  were  present.  The  doctors, 
clad  in  the  furred  doctor-gown  (cappa, 
taphardum),  and  with  the  birrettum, 
took  their  places  on  elevated  chairs, 
which  were  arranged  in  a  circle  round 
the  walls  of  the  hall.  The  cross  seats 
were  occupied  by  the  bachelors,  behind 
whom  mustered  the  plebeian  students, 
in  earlier  times  cowering  on  the  floor, 
later  on  provided  with  the  luxury  of 
seats. 

The  presiding  doctor,  who  directed 
the  disputation,  having  entered  the 
pulpit,  chose  from  the  text-book  a 
certain  passage  and  formed  it  into 
an  argument  (qusestio),  the  develop- 
ment or  exposition  of  which  was  call- 
ed determination  Now  the  task  of  the 
bachelors  commenced,  who,  with  re- 


spect to  their  functions,  were  called 
respondentes,  and  divided  into  deftn- 
dentes  and  opponentes.  They  had 
their  own  pulpit,  from  which  one  or 
other  individual  of  their  class  deliver- 
ed his  argumentation  pro  or  con,  and 
then  awaited  the  response  of  his  an- 
tagonist. When,  however,  the  con- 
test required  a  rapid  succession  ol 
questions  and  answers,  both  occupied 
the  same  pulpit,  facing  each  other  in 
a  contest  which  very  often  did  not 
lack  the  stimulus  of  personal  animosi- 
ty. When  they  became  extravagant 
in  their  argumentation,  strayed  from 
the  original  question,  or  in  the  heat  of 
the  combat  fell  into  excesses  of  lan- 
guage, it  was  the  office  of  the  presid- 
ing doctor  to  recall  them  to  the  point 
at  issue,  or,  if  need  were,  to  impose 
silence.  Sometimes,  and  perhaps  not 
unfrequently,  matters  became  so  com- 
plicated as  to  leave  a  solution  of  the 
question  more  than  doubtful,  in  which 
case  the  doctor,  on  his  own  authority, 
pronounced  a  decision,  to  which  the 
contending  parties  had  to  submit.  Sim- 
ilarly to  the  practice  prevalent  in  tour- 
naments, the  disputations  were  wound 
up  with  a  courtesy  (recommendatio), 
a  harangue  in  favor  of  the  opponent. 
Students  were  not  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  disputations  directed  by  a  doc- 
tor ;  but  they  had  their  own  combats 
of  the  kind,  presided  over  by  a  bache- 
lor. 

While  promotion  to  the  bachelorship 
took  place  four  times  a  year,  the  com- 
petition for  the  license  could  occur  only 
once  or  twice,  commonly  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  scholastic  year.  The 
scientific  requirements  differed  in  dif- 
ferent universities  and  faculties,  and 
the  course  of  promotion  was  not  every- 
where the  same  in  all  its  details,  but 
the  following  outlines  will,  we  hope, 
give  a  fair  picture  of  the  generality  of 
cases.  The  day  of  competition  for  the 
license  (licentia  docendi)  being  agreed 
upon  between  the  chancellor  and  the 
respective  faculties,  it  was  publicly  an- 
nounced by  placards  at  the  entrance 
of  churches  and  other  conspicuous 
places,  and  several  times  pronounced 
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from  the  pulpits  of  the  clergy.  On  the 
appointed  day  the  candidates  present- 
ed themselves  before  their  respective 
faculties,  and  on  the  morrow  they  were 
introduced  to  the  chancellor,  to  petition 
him  that  he  would  graciously  accept 
them  as  candidates,  and  appoint  the 
day  of  examination.  Hereupon  they 
pledged  themselves  by  oath  to  be 
obedient  to  the  chancellor,  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  university,  to  further 
peace  and  concord  among  the  nations 
and  faculties,  to  deliver  lectures  at 
least  during  the  first  year  of  their 
license,  to  be  faithful  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  and  to  defend  them 
against  every  hostile  aggression.  Then 
the  functions  of  the  faculties  began  and 
ended  with  the  examination  of  the  can- 
didate, who,  upon  having  passed  satis- 
factorily, was  recommended  to  the 
chancellor  for  the  actual  reception  of 
the  license.  Thus  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  license  was  not  the  gift  of  the 
faculty,  but  emanated  from  the  .  chan- 
cellor as  the  representative  of  the  bish- 
op, the  church  ;  nay,  more,  in  several 
Italian  universities  it  was,  in  spite  of 
their  democratic  character,  customary 
for  the  bishop  himself  to  preside  at 
the  examination  for  the  license  and 
the  promotion  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors. When  the  chancellor  with- 
held his  confirmation  (as  on  several 
occasions  of  differences  having  arisen 
between  him  and  the  university  it  did 
happen),  the  most  brilliantly  sustained 
examination  failed  to  make  a  licentiate 
out  of  a  bachelor.  The  examination 
for  the  three  higher  faculties  was  held 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  doctors,  any 
one  of  whom  had  a  right  to  examine 
the  candidate  on  the  previously  ap- 
pointed 44  theses."  In  the  theological 
faculty  the  questions  were  everywhere 
fixed  by  the  episcopal  representative, 
the  chancellor,  who  even  might  inter- 
fere in  the  examination  itself.  The 
same  right  could  be  claimed  by  him  in 
the  faculty  of  law. 

To  pronounce  judgment  on  the  sci- 
entific qualifications  of  the  candidate 
was  the  task  of  the  whole  faculty.  On 
he  appointed  day  the  successful  com- 


petitors appeared  in  the  church  in  the 
presence  of  the  chancellor,  and,  kneel- 
ing down  before  him  (ob  reverentiam 
Dei  et  sedis  aposlolicce),  they  received 
the  license,  the  chancellor  using  the 
formula :  u  By  the  authority  of  God 
Almighty,  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  the  Apostolic  See,  in  whose  name 
I  act,  I  grant  you  the  license  of  teach- 
ing, lecturing,  disputing,  here  and 
everywhere  throughout  the  world,  in 
the  name,"  etc.  (Ego,  auctoritate  Dei 
omnipotent;  et  apostolorum  Petri  et 
Pauli,  et  apostolic®  sedis,  qua  fungor 
in  hac  parte,  do  tibi  licentiam,  legendi, 
regendi,  disputandi,  hie  et  ubique  ter- 
rarum,  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen.) 

After  the  act  was  over  there  followed 
the  payment  of  fees  and  the  inevitable 
banquet  The  arts  faculty  conferred 
with  the  license  the  degree  of  the  ma- 
gisterium  at  the  same  time.  The  li- 
cense enabled  the  candidate  to  teach 
in  public  at  all  the  universities  of 
Western  Europe.  In  the  earlier  cen- 
turies this  prerogative  of  universal 
recognition  of  the  license  was  not  en- 
joyed by  all  the  universities.  That  of 
Paris  was  honored  with  it  as  early  as 
the  year  1279  by  Pope  Nicolas  IIL; 
Oxford  did  not  receive  it  until  the  year 
1319 ;  while  the  university  of  Vienna 
enjoyed  it  ever  since  its  foundation  by 
the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  V.  of  the  year 
1365.  When  the  church  had  per- 
formed her  functions  by  bestowing  the 
license  upon  the  candidate,  he  was  not 
therewith  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  to  seek  ap- 
proval and  reception  from  the  respect- 
ive faculty  itself  (petere  licentiam  in- 
cipiendi  in  artibus,  in  medicina,  etc.), 
which,  in  the  regular  course  of  events, 
was  never  withheld.  There  was  in 
this  proceeding  a  manifestation  of  cor- 
porate right  and  independence  which 
the  faculties  loved  to  display  on  this 
occasion.  Though  hardly  more  than 
a  formality,  it  tended  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  consciousness  of'  being 
free  corporations  upon  which  no  can- 
didate could  be  intruded,  though  it  were 
by  the  highest  functionary  of  the  uni- 
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versify.  The  bachelors,  as  we  intitnat-  centre,  where  the  promoter  transmitted 

ed  before,  may  be  considered  a  higher  into  his  hands  an  open  and  a  closed 

degree  of  students,  and  the  licentiates,  volume  as  the  symbols  of  his  scientific 

wc  may  add,  formed  a  lower  degree  of  avocations,  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace 

masters.   They,  therefore,  sat  in  the  as  the  mark  of  friendship  and  frater- 

same  compartments  with  the  masters,  nity,  and  placed  on  his  head  the  bir- 

but  in  the  rear ;  they  might,  like  the  retlum  in  manifestation  of  his  new 

doctors,  wear  the  cappa  (gown),  but  dignity.    Immediately  after  these  cere- 

not  the  birrettum ;  nor  were  they  al-  monies  the  new  doctor  ascended  the 

lowed  to  deliver  lectures  on  their  own  pulpit  (now  sua  auctoritate)  and  de-, 

responsibility,  but  had  to  do  so  under  livered  a  lecture  on  any  theme  fitting 

the  direction  of  a  doctor.    Licentiates,  the  occasion,  thus  availing  himself  at 

however,  if  reading  by  appointment  of  once  of  the  acquired  privilege.  From 

a  doctor,  or  in  his  stead,  were  con-  this  it  would  appear  that  the  act  of 

sidered  independent  lecturers.     To  promotion  belonged  to  the  chancellor 

make  the  licentiate  a  doctor,  nothing  and  faculty  jointly,  and  not  to  the 

was  required  but  the  act  of  promotion  university  as  such,  for  its  actual  head, 

—a  mere  formality  again,  but  of  no  the  rector,  took  no  part  whatever  in 

slight  importance,  for  it  was  the  final  the  proceedings.    The  doctor  alone 

transaction  which  stamped  the  candi-  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  gown  orna- 

date  as  a  man  of  learning,  the  legiti-  mented  with  silk  and  fur,  and  the 

mate  and  competent  teacher.  birrettum  as  indicative  of  his  rank. 

The  act  of  promotion  was  celebrated  In  his  social  position  he  was  considered 

with  the  greatest  possible  splendor,  of  equal  rauk  with  noblemen,  and 

Hie  tolling  of  the  church  bells  gave  therefore  wore  the  golden  ring  and 

the  signal  for  the  procession  to  prepare,  other  attributes  of  the  nobility,  and  in 

AO  the  doctors,  licentiates,  bachelors,  public  manifestoes  he  always  appears 

and  students,  having  previously  assem-  included  in  the  aristocratic  class  of 

bled  in  front  of  the  candidate's  house,  society.     The  titles  of  doctor  and 

they,  upon  the  second  signal  being  magister  designated  one  and  the  same 

given  by  the  bells,  maved  in  a  pomp-  degree,  and  yet  there  was  a  shade  of 

003  cortege  toward  the  church,  where  difference  in  their  meaning,  magister 

the  sound  of  trumpets  and  timbrels  re-  (master)  being  applied  to  scientific 

ceived  them  upon  their  entrance.  For  superiority  or  mastership,  while  doctor 

the  court,  the  judges,  the  magistrates,  signified  the  person  who,  in  conse- 

aod  the  members  of  the  different  facul-  quence  of  this  degree,  exercised  the 

ties,  separate  accommodation  was  pro-  functions  of  teacher  or  professor ; 

vided,  the  populace  filling  the  remain-  hence,  magister  was  the  title  of  cour- 

ing  space.    The  doctors  of  the  respect-  tesy,  doctor  that  of  the  professional 

ive  faculties  having  taken  their  seats,  man,  a  distinction  which  will  become 

the  chancellor  opened  the  proceedings  evident  from  phrases  such  as  this : 

by  a  brief  allocution,  in  which  he  per-  Magister  Johannes,  doctor  in  theologia, 

mitted  the  candidate  to  ascend  the  etc.    Every  doctor  enjoyed  the  right, 

pulpit  (auctoritate  cancellarii).    The  and  during  the  first  year  of  his  license 

candidate  delivered  a  speech  (pulchram  undertook  the  duty,  of  lecturing  in 

et  decentem  arengam)  in  honor  of  the  that  faculty  which  had  promoted  him. 
faculty,  and  finally  petitioned  for  the      The  officials  and  servants  formed  no 

insignia  of  doctor.    Upon  this  the  pro-  inconsiderable  appendage  to  the  uni- 

moter  (one  of  the  doctors  of  the  versity.    They  are  mentioned  under 

faculty)  ascended  the  pulpit  and  held  the  names  of  notarii,  syndici,  thesau- 

an  oration  recommendatory  of  the  can-  ram,  and  the  lower  orders  of  beadles  or 

didate,  and  then,  following  his  invita-  famuli  of  various  descriptions.  More 

tion,  all  the  doctors  formed  a  circle  important,  if  not  in  position,  yet  in 

and  received  the  doctorandus  in  their  number,  were  the  academic  citizens. 
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To  these  belonged  tailors,  shoemakers, 
laundresses,  booksellers,  stationers,  and 
a  host  of  different  trades,  which  had  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  university 
men  exclusively,  and  formed  a  body 
distinct  altogether  from  the  city  trades- 
men.   All  these  servants  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  academic  citizens  and  their 
servants,  together  with  the  servants  of 
each  individual  belonging  to  the  uni- 
versity, counted  as  members  of  this 
community.    If  we  take  into  consider- 
ation that  dignitaries  of  the  church  and 
of  the  state,  and  noblemen,  visited  the 
universities,  accompanied  by  a  numer- 
ous retinue  of  attendants  and  servants ; 
that  even  scholars  of  the  wealthier 
middle  classes  were  followed  by  two 
servants  at  least  (and  in  this  case  call- 
ed "  tenentes  locum  nobilium" — gentle- 
men commoners  ?),  we  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  immense  crowd  of  academic 
individuals  resident  in  the  great  uni- 
versities.  As  to  the  number  of  aca- 
demic members  in  different  places,  the 
opinions  of  modern  historians  are  at 
variance,  and  in  spite  of  their  contro- 
versies the  real  facts  of  the  case  have 
not  been  ultimately  elicited.  Wood, 
in  his  history  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, relates  that  in  the  year  1250  the 
number  of  members  of  that  university 
amounted  to  30,000!    This  fabulous 
number  scarcely  ever  found  credence 
among  modern  historians  until  Huber, 
the  German  historian  of  the  English 
universities,  entered  the  lists  as  the 
champion  of  Wood's  thirty  thousand. 
Though,  historically,  he  has  no  new 
light  to  throw  upon  the  subject,  he 
makes  his  deduction* in  favor  of  the 
thirty  thousand  plausible  enough.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  facts  we 
have  just  advanced  concerning  the 
wide  range  of  the  term  of  academic 
members,  adducing,  further, the  circum- 
stance of  Oxford  having  at  that  time 
attained  the  meridian  of  its  glory  by 
the  immigration  of  Paris  scholars  in 
1209,  and  the  settlement  of  the  mendi- 
cant friars  there,  he  certainly  urges  on 
our  minds  the  belief  that  the  number 
of  academic  people  must  have  been 
amazingly  great   But  looking  apart 


from  the  circumstance  that  Wood's  as- 
sertion is  not  confirmed  by  direct  docu- 
mentary evidence,  that  the  average 
numbers  mentioned  before  and  after 
the  year  indicated  turn  in  the  scale 
between  3,000  and  5,000,  we  have 
scarcely  any  other  measure  by  which 
to  judge  the  above  statement  but  the 
highest  mark  of  numbers  related  of  the 
other  great  universities.    Allowing  the 
most  favorable  circumstances' to  have 
worked  in  unison  toward  assembling 
a  large  crowd  at  Oxford  University,  we 
yet  believe  no  one  will  be  likely  to  up- 
hold the  assertion  that  Oxford  Univer- 
sity was  at  that  time,  or  at  any  time, 
more  densely  populated  than  Paris  or 
Bologna.    In  the  year  1250,  we  know 
for  a  fact  Germany  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  one  single  university,  and  yet 
the  number  of  academic  scholars  in 
that  country  was  not  inconsiderable. 
From  want  of  a  Studium  Generale  in 
their  own  country,  German  scholars 
had  to  visit  foreign  universities,  and 
the  current  is  clearly  distinguishable 
in  two  directions,  one  to  Italy  for  the 
study  of  law,  the  other  to  Paris  for 
arts  and  theology.     Even  admitting 
Oxford's  fame  for  its  dialectic  and 
theological  schools  having  been  on  an 
equality  with  that  of  Paris,  we  cannot 
conceive  how,  in  its  insular  position,  it 
could  rival  with  the  great  continental 
universities  which  offered  ready  access 
to  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Now  the  greatest  number  ever  men- 
tioned at  the  university  of  Paris  is 
10,000,  when  in  the  year  1394  all  the 
members  of  the  university  had  to  vote 
in  the  case  of  the  papal  schism,  and 
even  this  number  cannot  be  relied  on, 
as,  according  to  Gerson's  admission, 
several  members  gave  more  than  one 
vote,  and  others  voted  w  ho  bad  no 
right  to  be  on  the  academic  suffrage. 
Admitting,  however,  that  the  gross 
sum  may  be  an  approximately  fair  es- 
timate, we  turn  our  attention  to  Bo- 
logna*   This  university  undoubtedly 
contained  all  the  advantages  of  celeb- 
rity, easy  access,  freedom  of  constitu- 
tion, and  whatever  else  may  conduce 
to  attract  numerous  visitors.    Yet  the 
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highest  number  is  10,000,  mentioned  of  the  different  nations  and  of  the  four 

in  the  year  1262.    The  universities  of  faculties  was  the  rector.  He  was  elect- 

Ssbtmanca  and  Vienna,  certainly  not  ed  for  the  space  of  a  year,  or  six 

the  least  among  academic  establish-  months  only,  by  the  proctors  or  presi- 

ments,  even  in  the  time  of  their  great-  dents  of  the  nations,  and  in  earlier 

est  success  and  most  flourishing  condi-  times  regularly  out  of  the  arts  faculty ; 

boo,  could  not  boast  of  a  number  ex-  at  a  later  period,  and  in  the  younger 

ceeding  7,000.    From  these  data  it  universities,  out  of  one  of  the  nations 

may  become  sufficiently  evident  what  and  one  of  the  faculties  alternately, 

we  have  to  believe  of  Oxford's  thirty  The  rector  was  not  to  be  a  married 

thousand,  a  number  which  must  stand  man — at  Vienna  no  monk  either ; 

on  its  own  merits  until  it  can  be  sup-  Prague  required  him  to  be  a  member 

ported  and  confirmed  by  direct  historic  of  the  clerical  profession,  imitating  in 

evidence.  It  is  true  the  line  of  demar-  this,  as  in  almost  everything  else,  the 

cation  between  trustworthy  and  fabn-  university  of  Paris,  where  even  the 

loos  accounts  concerning  numbers  is  professors  were  bound   to  celibacy 

very  difficult  to  draw  in  mediaeval  rec-  (null us  uxoratus  admittebatur  ad  re- 

ords,  especially  when  they  refer  to  gentiam).   The  rector  was  the  head, 

institutions  which,  exposed  to  the  vicis-  the  president  (caput,  principalc)  of  the 

ritodes  of  fortune,  experienced  a  con-  whole  university.  Oxford  and  Prague 

tinual  influx  and  reflux  of  scholars,  so  alone,  where  the  supreme  power  was 

that  the  famous  Bologna,  which  num-  invested  in  the  chancellor,  form  in  this 

bered  10,000  members  in  1262,  had  respect  an  exception,  but  only  so  far  as 

Mien  to  500  in  the  year  1431,  not  to  names  are  concerned,  for  the  Oxford 

mention  the  intermediate  degrees  in  the  chancellor  was  to  ipso  rector  of  the 

wale  of  numbers.  university.   The  rector's  high  dignity 

The  whole  body  academic,  numerous  found  expression  in  the  title  of  Mag- 

aod  complicated  though  it  was,  did  not  nificus,  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  was 

require  any  considerable  amount  of  allowed  to  none  but  princes  imperial 

regulating  and  governing  agents.    By  and  royal,  and  a  suitable  dress  distin- 

tbe  simplicity  of  rule  and  govern-  guished  the  highest  official  of  the  uni- 

meot  the  middle  ages  characteristic-  versity  whenever  he  appeared  in  pub- 

tUy  differ  from  our  own  wonderful  lie.    It  is  surprising  to  learn  what  an 

Machineries  which  claim  for  every  important  figure  a  university  rector 

touch  that  is  wanted  the  experienced  played  on  public  occasions.  At  Paris, 


even  then  they  are  oftentimes  served  when  officiating  in  his  avocation,  pre- 

badly  enough.    Self-government  was  ceded  in  rank  even  the  bishops.  The 

the  ruling  idea  in  the  middle  ages,  and  rector  of  the  university  of  Lou  vain 

consequently  we  see  the  universities  (Loewen)  was  allowed  a  life  guard  of 

directed  m  their  complicated  progress  his  own ;  and  even  Charles  V.,  attending 

by  a  number  of  officials  comparatively  *m  one  occasion  the  convention  of  the 

so  small  as  to  fill  the  modern  observ-  university,  took  his  place  after  the 

er  with  amazement.    The  university  rector.    At  Leyden,  the  stadtholder, 

being  divided  into  different  bodies  or  when  appearing  in  the  name  of  the 

corporations  (the  nations  and  faculties),  states-general,  allowed  the  precedence 

H  left  the  direction  and  management  to  the  rector  of  the  university  ;  and 

of  these  different  institutions  chiefly  whenever  the  rector  of  Padua  visited 

to  themselves.    At  the  head  of  the  the  republic  of  Venice  he  was  received 

nations  stood  the  proctors  (procura-  by  the  senate  with  the  highest  marks 

tores),  and  the  faculties  were  governed  of  honor.    When  at  Vienna  the  court 

by  their  deans  (decani).    The  range  was  prevented  from  attending  at  the 

of  their  official  rights  and  duties  will  procession  on  Corpus  Christi,  the  rec* 


hundreds  of  officials,  and 


and  later  on  at  Vienna,  the  rector. 


he  illustrated  later  on.   The  president 


tor  of  the  university  took  the  place  of 
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the  sovereign  immediately  behind  the 
sanctissimunu    From  the  exalted  sta- 
tion which  a  university  rector  occupied 
in  society  the  fact  is  easily  explained 
that  dignitaries  of  the  church,  noble- 
men of  the  highest  rank,  and  even 
princes  of  blood  royal,  did  not  slight 
the  rectorial  purple  of  the  university. 
The  rector  wore,  like  the  deans,  a 
black  gown,  but  on  festive  occasions 
he  was  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  scar- 
let velvet.    He  acted  as  the  president 
of  the  highest  academic  tribunal,  and 
held  his  judicial  sessions,  assisted  by 
the  proctors,  and  if  he  so  pleased  he 
might  invite  the  deans  as  well.  In 
criminal  cases  occurring  within  the 
bounds  of  the  university,  he  could  in- 
flict any,  from  the  slightest  to  the  se- 
verest penalties  of  the  law.    Hence,  a 
sword  and  a  sceptre  were  carried  be- 
fore him  when  he  traversed  the  streets 
or  appeared  on  public  occasions.  He 
convened  the  meetings  of  the  univer- 
sity corporations,  and  conventions  held 
under  any  other  authority  (even  that 
of  the  chancellor)  had  no  legal  power 
in  carrying  resolutions.  What  we  have 
just  stated  concerning  the  rector  holds 
good  for  the  chancellor  of  Oxford. 
When  Paris  and  other  universities 
contrived  to  free  themselves  from  the 
influence  of  their  diocesan,  Oxford 
never  loosened  the  close  ties  which 
bound  it  to  the  church,  and  received 
without  opposition  its  governing  head 
from  the  bishop.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  church  of  Lincoln,  which  had 
its  own  chancellor.    Once  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  Oxford's  chancellor  en-* 
tered  upon  all  the  functions,  and  the 
same  independent  position  as  the  rec- 
tor elsewhere.     On  the  other  band, 
however,  he  represented  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  other  continental  universi- 
ties, who  formed  the  connecting  links 
between  the  university  and  the  church. 
Duiing  the  middle  ages  the  functions 
of  the  continental  chancellor  were  re- 
stricted to  the  few  cases  of  promotion 
at  which  he  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  bishop,  to  give  the  sanction  and 


blessing  of  the  church  to  proceedmgB 
which  were  deemed  as  naturally  be- 
longing to  her  proper  sphere  of  super- 
vision and  authority.  Having  so  far 
finished  our  sketch  of  the  different 
members  of  the  Corpus  Academicum, 
we  may  finally  let  them  pass  in  review 
as  they  appeared  at  processions  and 
other  public  occasions,  according  to 
rank  and  precedence.  At  the  head  of 
the  train  we  see,  of  course,  the  rector 
followed  by  the  dean,  doctors  and  li- 
centiates of  theology,  with  whom  went 
in  equal  rank  the  sons  of  dukes  and 
counts,  and  the  higher  nobility  general- 
ly. These  were  succeeded  by  the  dean, 
doctors  and  licentiates  of  the  law  fac- 
ulty, and  the  students  belonging  to 
the  baronial  order,  and  with  the  medi- 
cal faculty  proceeded  the  students  of 
the  lower  nobility.  The  fourth  divi- 
sion was  formed  by  the  dean  and  pro- 
fessors (magistri  regentes)  of  the  arts 
faculty  and  those  bachelors  of  other 
faculties  who  were  masters  of  arts, 
while  the  bachelors  of  arts  followed, 
and  the  students  closed  the  procession, 
they  also  being  divided  and  following 
each  other  according  to  the  succession 
of  the  faculties  just  described,  where, 
ceteris  paribus,  seniority  gave  the  pre- 
cedence. As  in  all  institutions  of  medi- 
aeval society  the  division  of  ranks  was 
strictly  observed,  and  in  case  of  need 
enforced  in  the  most  rigorous  manner, 
a  transgression  in  this  respect  being 
visited  on  any  member  with  severe; 
sometimes  the  severest  penalty,  that 
is,  expulsion  from  the  university. 

All  the  different  degrees  of  individ- 
uals we  have  now  examined  were  unit- 
ed in  corporations,  representing  a  union 
either  according  to  local  divisions  in 
nations,  or  arranged  with  respect  to 
scientific  pursuits  in  facilities.  Con- 
cerning the  nations  of  the  universities, 
former  writers  intricated  themselres 
in  great  difficulties  by  recurring  to 
hypotheses  in  which  historical  records 
did  not  bear  them  out  According  to 
Bulaeus  and  Huber  the  nations  of  the 
university  represented  the  different 
tribes  or  nationalities  which  inhabited 
a  country,  and  found  a  rallying  point 


MtduBval 

at  the  centre  of  science  and  education. 
Now,  this  assertion  is  in  open  contra* 
diction  to  the  character  and  nature  of 
academic  nations,  as  may  become  evi- 
dent from  the  following  data  which  we 
have  to  advance.    The  nations  of  the 
English  universities  were,  and  always 
continued  to  be,  those  of  the  Boreales 
or  northerners,  and  the  Australes  or 
southerners*     Among  the  Boreales 
were  included  the  Scotch,  and  with 
the  Aostrales  figured  the  Irish  and 
Welsh.   If  it  had  lain  in  the  plan  of 
those  institutions  to  preserve  and  foster 
the  difference  of  national  extraction 
and  to  develop  it  to  the  highest  degree 
of  contrast,  how  could  this  end  be  ob- 
tained by  a  corporation  of  men  which 
contained  in  itself  the  contradictory 
elements  of  Celtic  and  Saxon  deriva- 
tion, elements  then  more  sharply  de- 
fined and  opposed  to  each  other  than 
now  ?  Directing  our  attention  to  Paris, 
we  find  at  an  earlier  epoch  there  also 
ooljtwo  distinct  nations,  the  French 
and  the  English,  the  former  compris- 
ing Southern,  and  the  latter  Northern 
Europe.    When  these  two  nations 
were  multiplied  into  four  no  regard 
whatever  was  paid  to  the  different 
nationalities,  for  the  divisions  were 
the  English,  French,  Picardian,  and 
Norman.     Why,  we  may  ask,  was 
the  nation  of  the  Normans  to  hold  a 
•eparate  position  from  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, with  whom  they  were  one  body 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  or  from 
the  French,  whom  they  resembled  close- 
ly enough  in  language  and  manners  ? 
When  at  the  University  of  Vienna  the 
Austrian  nation  comprised  the  Ital- 
ians, and  the  Rhenish  nation,  besides 
Southern  Germans,  the  Burgundians, 
French,  and  Spaniards,  where  is  the 
principle  of  nationality  preserved? 
Turning  finally  to  the  Italian  univer- 
sities, we  meet  with  hardly  any  other 
distinction  but  that  of  Cisalpine  and 
Transalpine  natious.    How  wide  the 
difference  between  the  nationalities  of 
these  academic  nations  must  have  been 
we  may  leave  it  with  our  readers  to 
conclude,  when  we  state  the  fact  that 
m  the  Transalpine  nation  we  find 
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Germans,  Scandinavians,  French- 
men, Normans,  Englishmen,  and 
Spaniards.  What  then,  will  be  the 
question  naturally  proposed,  was  the 
meaning,  tendency,  and  character  of 
academic  nations  ?  The  middle  ages, 
in  defining  and  separating  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university  into  nations,  did 
not  intend  to  sharpen  the  national  con- 
trasts and  differences,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  soften  them  down,  perhaps  to 
destroy  them  altogether.  Not  natu- 
ral extraction,  but  the  geographical 
situation  it  was  which  proffered  the 
criterion  for  such  division.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  they  would  have  ap- 
plied to  these  divisions  not  the  term 
of  Nationes  (that  is,  ubi  natus),  but 
that  of  Gentes.  Its  chief  support  our 
view  will  derive  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  middle  ages  the  distinction  of  rank 
and  avocations  far  outweighed  that  of 
nationalities  in  our  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Just  as  chivalrous  knighthood 
represented,  without  respect  to  the 
different  countries,  an  institution  coa- 
lesced into  one  body  or  corporation,  so 
likewise  the  school  had  its  centres  of 
unity,  independent  of  nationalities. 
The  chief  criterion  of  nationalities, 
language,  formed  in  the  scholastic  es- 
tablishments a  centre  of  unity,  Latin 
being  the  medium  of  conversation  and 
literature,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adri- 
atic, and  from  Cracow  to  Lisbon.  The 
division  into  nations  consequently  aim- 
ed at  uniting  the  different  tribes  accord- 
ing to  the  different  quarters  of  the 
globe  whence  they  had  come.  Every 
university  was  looked  upon  as  a  geo- 
graphical centre,  and  the  different 
nationalities  were  grouped  into  na- 
tions, and  designated  by  the  names 
of  those  peoples  which  resided  near- 
est to  the  central  point,  the  university. 
It  is  true,  the  division  recognized  by 
the  university  did  not  object  to  second- 
ary combinations  among  students  of 
the  same  nationality  if  they  wished 
to  enter  into  a  league  with  their  coun- 
trymen, so  that  the  Germans,  for  in- 
stance, who  belonged  to  the  English 
nation  at  Paris,  and  to  the  Transal- 
pine nation  of  the  Italian  universities, 
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but  without  entering  any  further  upon 
probabilities  and  conjectures  about 
their  origin,  we  proceed  at  once  to  a 
characterization  of  the  faculties  at  the 
time  of  their  full  development,  which  is 
historically  authenticated.   In  all  uni- 
versities the  faculties  represented  the 
-same  quadripartite  cyclus  of  sciences, 
that  is,  the  FacuUas  Ar Hum,  Jurispru- 
dent^, Medicines,  and  Theologize*  It 
was  not  requisite  for  a  Studium  Gen- 
erate or  university  to  comprise  all  the 
four  faculties  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
at  the  early  epoch  of  academic  life 
hardly  any  university  which  professed 
the  four  branches  of  knowledge.  Paris 
and  Oxford,  for  instance,  were  origin- 
ally conhned  to  arts  and  theology,  to 
which  the  schools  of  medicine  and  law 
were  added  at  a  later  period,  probably 
copied  from  the  model  schools  of  law 
and  medicine  in  Italy.  Turning  to  the 
peninsula  of  the  Apennines  we  find 
there  in  the  earlier  times  not  a  single 
university  combining  the  theological 
with  the  other  three  faculties.  Bologna 
did  not  gain  the  privilege  of  a  theolog- 
ical faculty  before  the  year  1362, 
when  Pope  Innocent  VI.  decreed  that 
in  the  law  university  the  faculty  of 
theology  should  be  established,  and 
theological  degrees  conferred  by  the 
same.  Till  then  it  had  been  customary 
for  Italians  to  betake  themselves  to 
Paris,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  pro- 
motion in  theology.    Of  other  Italian 
universities,  Padua  received  a  theolog- 
ical faculty  by  Pope  Urban  V.,  upon 
the  intercession  of  Francesco  da  Car- 
rara, then,  Signor  of  Padua.  Pisa, 
when  obtaining  the  confirmation  of 
Pope  Benedict  XII.,  was  allowed  the 
"  studium  sacne  paginse ;  '  but  the  right 
of  promotion  was  a  case  altogether  sepa- 
rately treated,  and  therefore  expressly 
mentioned  where  it  was  bestowed, 
which,  with  regard  to  Pisa,  did  not 
take  place.    Ferrara  also  had  a  theo- 
logical school  exclusive  of  the  right  of 
promotion;  but  in  the  year  1391  it 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  privilege  of 
promotion  in  theology,  which,  by  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
more  universally  conceded.    But  even 
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then  we  find  famous  schools,  such  as 
Piacenza,  Pavin,  Lucca,  Naples,  Pe- 
rugia, and  even  that  of  Rome  itself,  not 

C'  ipating  in  the  said  prerogative, 
university  of  Montpeliier  (like 
most  of  the  French  schools,  Paris  ex- 
cepted) had  no  theological  faculty; 
and  Vienna,  confirmed  by  Pope  Ur- 
ban in  1365,  was  not  favored  with  a 
theological  faculty  previously  to  the 
year  1384.  These  exceptions  were 
owing  to  various  causes,  partly  of  a 
fecal,  partly  of  a  higher  and  more  im- 
portant nature.  The  interests  of  neigh- 
boring universities,  for  instance,  might 
threaten  a  collision  (aa  in  the  case  of 
Prague  and  Vienna),  or  the  pursuits 
of  theological  studies  could  be  amply 
provided  for  by  monastic  and  cathedral 
ichook  But  the  principal  cause  of 
this  system  appears  to  lie  in  quite  a 
different  circumstance.  The  method 
of  scholastic  sophisms  had,  in  spite  of 
the  opposing  movements  of  the  popes, 
gained  day  by  day  more  ground  in  the 
theological  department,  a  fact  which 
made  a  strict  supervision,  and  there- 
fore a  more  limited  scene  for  theolo- 
gical operations  a  real  desideratum. 
The  greatest  caution  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary, owing  to  the  fact  that  even  at 
Paris,  since  the  scholastic  method  had 
gained  superiority,  startling  doctrines 
were  advanced,  divergent  from  the  tra- 
ditional teaching  of  the  church,  and 
sufficient  to  cause  apprehension. 

Admission  to  degrees  depended  first 
of  all  on  the  diligent  attendance  at 
lectures,  which  the  candidate  had  to 
prove  by  testimonials,  and  secondly  on 
a  certain  number  of  years  which  he 
had  to  devote  to  the  special  studies  of 
his  faculty.  For  the  bachelorship  of 
arts  a  study  of  two,  for  the  magisterium 
a  study  of  three  years  was  required. 
In  the  faculty  of  law  the  bachelor  had, 
previously  to  his  promotion,  to  go 
through  a  course  of  three  years,  and 
after  seven  years  of  study  the  license 
would  be  granted ;  while  the  medical 
faculty  imposed  for  the  bachelorship 
two  or  three,  for  the  license  five  or  six 
years,  differing  in  proportion  to  the 
candidate's   previous  studies  in  the 


faculty  of  arts.  After  six  years  of 
theological  study  the  candidate  could 
attain  the  bachelorship  in  theology, 
whereupon  his  faculty  pointed  out  one 
or  other  chapter  of  Holy  Scripture  on 
which  he  had  to  lecture  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  doctor.  Having 
passed  three  years  in  these  pursuits  he 
might  gain  permission  to  read  on 
"dogmatics"  or  doctrinal  theology 
(libri  sententiarii).  Bachelora  were, 
therefore,  divided  into  baccalaurei  bib- 
lici  and  baccalaurei  sententiarii,  and 
both  designated  as  cursores.  A  bache- 
lor who  had  begun  the  third  book  of 
the  sentences  became  baccalaurens  for- 
mat  us,  and  after  three  years'  further 
practice,  that  is,  after  eleven  years  of 
theological  study,  he  presented  himself 
for  the  license.  The  head  of  each  faculty 
the  dean  (decanus),  was  elected  by  the 
graduates  out  of  his  respective  faculty, 
in  somo  cases  for  six,  in  others  for 
twelve  months.  The  community  of  the 
university  was  represented  in  three  dif- 
ferent conventions :  the  consistory  (con- 
sistorium),  the  congregation  (congrega- 
tio  universitatis),and  the  general  as- 
sembly (plena  concio).  The  first  was 
originally  the  judicial  tribunal,  and 
though  its  functions  became  more  varied 
at  a  later  time,  it  continued  to  be  the  rep- 
resentative assembly  of  the  academic 
nations.  The  congregation  was  a 
meeting  of  a  more  scientific,  and,  as  it 
were,  aristocratic  character,  including 
only  the  doctors  and  licentiates  of  the 
different  faculties.  It  formed  the 
conrt  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of 
the  respective  faculties.  The  general 
assembly,  comprising  all  the  members 
of  the  university,  was  convened  on  but 
few  occasions,  and  then  only  for  the 
celebration  of  academic  festivals,  or  for 
the  publication  of  new  staUites,  or  espe- 
cially in  cases  when  contributions  were 
tb  be  levied  from  all  the  members  of 
the  university.  On  the  last-mentioned 
occasion  only  had  the  students  or  un- 
dergraduates the  right  of  voting ;  in 
every  other  instance  they  were  restrict- 
ed to  silence,  or  the  more  passive 
though  uproarious  mode  of  participa 
tion,  by  applauding  or  hissing  the  pro- 
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posafs  and  discussions  of  their  elders 
and  betters.  Here,  again,  we  have  to 
point  out  a  characteristic  difference 
between  the  Cismontane  and  Trans- 
montane  universities.  While  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  universities 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  their 
laws,  statutes,  etc..  was  dependent  on 
the  aristocratic  body  of  the  graduates, 
the  universities  of  Italy,  and  chiefly 
that  of  Bologna,  display  a  thoroughly 
democratic  character.  At  Bologna  the 
students  were  the  gentlemen  who,  out 
of  their  number,  elected  the  rectors. 
The  Italian  rector  was,  in  fact,  identical 
with  our  proctor,  though  his  functions 
extended  over  a  wider  range.  The 
aristocratic  congregation  of  faculties  is 
almost  totally  unknown  in  Italian  uni- 
versities, where  the  nations  preserved 
their  predominant  position  all  through 
the  middle  ages.  The  professors  were 
hardly  more  than  the  officials  of  the 
students,  and  in  their  service,  though 
in  the  pay  of  the  citizens.  In  the 
documents  we  never  read  of  any  legal 
transaction  being  performed  by  the 
faculties,  but  always  by  the  rectors  and 
the  nations,  or  the  rectors  and  the 
students,  and  even  the  papal  bulls  with 
respect  to  the  Italian  universities  freely 
use  the  expression  of  a  universitas 
magistrorum  et  scholarium.  In  short, 
the  Italian  universities  were  democ- 
racies, while  the  western,  and  chiefly 
the  English  universities  present  traits 
of  a  decidedly  aristocratic  character. 

To  complete  the  sketch  of  the  organ- 
ization of  mediaeval  universities  we 
must  add  a  few  remarks  concerning 
their  position  in  society,  and  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stood  to  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  body  academic  were  sub- 
ject to  three  distinct  tribunals :  inter- 
nal discipline  and  jurisdiction  belonged 
to  the  functions  of  the  rector  and  proc- 
tors; violations  of  the  common  law 
which  were  committed  outside  the 
pale  of  the  university,  and  required 
the  apprehension  of  the  delinquent,  lay 
within  the  pale  of  the  bishop's  juris- 
diction ;  and  all  cases  falling  under  the 
head  of  atrocia  were,  for  final  deci- 


sion, reserved  to  the  law  courts  of  the 
crown.  The  bounds  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  being  rather  vague  and 
undefined,  collisions  between  the  eccle- 
siastical and  secular  authorities  would 
naturally  arise.  In  order  to  provide 
for  all  emergencies  the  pope  appoint- 
ed conservatores,  individuals  who  had 
no  direct  connection  with  the  universi- 
ty, and  could  therefore  the  more  effect- 
ually step  forward  as  mediators  ,when 
they  considered  its  immunities  and  lib- 
erties endangered.  The  university  of 
Oxford,  for  example,  was  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  episcopal  sees 
of  London  and  Salisbury,  and  the 
44  ward,"  it  would  appear,  contrived  to 
get  into  so  many  scrapes  that  the 
charge  of  conservators  was  rendered 
anything  but  a  einecure.  At  one  time 
we  find  them  in  a  controversy  with  the 
crown,  at  another  in  a  deadly  feud 
with  the  city  magistrates,  and  again  oc- 
casionally exchanging  net  very  friend- 
ly wishes  with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
diocesan  of  Oxford.  When  they  found 
their  opponents  refractory,  they  appeal- 
ed to  the  pope,  who  at  once  despatch- 
ed a  legate  to  the  scene  of  action,  where, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  contro- 
versy was  decided  in  favor  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  darling  child  6f  the  church. 
By  the  constitution  of  Pope  Gregory 
IX.,  granted  to  Paris  University  in 
the  year  1231,  and  soon  extended  to 
Oxford,  the  functions  of  the  academic 
by  the  side  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic  au- 
thorities were  more  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily defined.  Most  conspicuous 
in  that  constitution  is  a  statute,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  chancellor  of 
Paris  as  well  as  the  municipal  au- 
thorities had  to  take  an  oath  to  honor 
and  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  relations  between  the 
academic  authorities  and  the  city  mag- 
istrates, or,  to  use  an  academic  phrase, 
between  gown  and  town,  remained  at 
all  times  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 
In  Italy  the  universities  to  a  great  ex- 
tent owed  their  existence  to  the  liber- 
ality of  opulent  citizens,  who  valued 
the  institutions  far  to 3  highly  to  disgust 
them  by  any  infringement  of  their  priv- 
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ileges.    Should,  however,  the  city  of 
Bologna  show  difficulties  in  their  path, 
the  scholars,  well  aware  of  a  friendly 
reception  elsewhere,  packed  up  their 
valuables,  or  pawned  them  in  case  of 
need,  and  emigrated  to  Padua.  If 
the  commune  of   Padua   grew  in 
any  way  obnoxious  to  the  university, 
the  rectors  and  students  at  once  decid- 
ed on  an  excursion  to  Vercelli.  The 
good  citizens  of  Vercelli  received  them 
with  open  arms,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
their  joy  assigned  five  hundred  of  the 
best  houses  in  the  town  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  guests,  paid  the 
professors  decent  salaries,  and  to  make 
the  gentlemen  students  comfortable  to 
the  utmost  the  city  engaged  two  copy- 
ists to  provide  them  with  books  at  a 
trifling  price  fixed  by  the  rector*.  If 
the  Bolognese  emigrants  did  not  feel 
comfortable  at  Imola,  there  was  its 
neighboring  rival  Siena,  which  allured 
the  capricious  sons  of  the  Muses  with 
prospects  far  too  substantial  to  be  slight- 
ed by  the  philosophical  students.  These 
gentlemen  having  pawned  their  books, 
their  "  omnia  sua,"  the  city  of  Siena 
paid  six  thousand  florins  to  recover 
tbem,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the 
academic  migration,  settled  on  each 
of  the  professors  three  hundred  gold 
florins,  and— to  crown  these  acts  of 
generosity — allowed  the  students  gra- 
tuitous lodgings  for  eighteen  months. 
However  much  an  Italian  student 
might  have  relished  an  occasional 
brawl  in  the  streets,  there  was  hardly 
an  opportunity  given  him  to  gratify 
his  pugilistic  tendencies,  while  in  this 
country   the   street   fights  between 
students  and  citizens  often  assumed 
the  most  fearful  proportions.  The 
more  English  citizens  fostered  a  feel- 
ing of  independence,  derived  from  in- 
creased wealth  and  social  progress,  the 
less  were  they  inclined  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  taunts,  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  the  impudence,  of 
some  lascivious  youth  or  other.  The 
students,  on  the  other  hand,  able  with 
each  successive  campaign  to  point  out 
a  new  privilege  gained,  a  new  advan- 
tage won  over  their  antagonists,  would 
vol.  v.— 15 


naturally  find  an  occasional  fight  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
body  academic,  besides  gratifying  their 
private  taste  for  a  match,  which  in 
those  days,  and  in  this  country  es- 
pecially, may  well-nigh  have  attained 
the  pitch  of  excellent  performance. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  enter  into  the  details  of  these 
riots  between  town  and  gown  which 
are  very  minutely  narrated  in  Huberts 
history  of  the  English  Universities. 
From  the  position  which  they  had 
gained  in  England,  it  will  easily  be 
understood  that  the  universities  could 
not  keep  aloof  from  the  great  political 
contests  of  the  times,  so  that  as  far 
back  as  King  John's  reign  the  politi- 
cal parties  had  their  representatives  at 
the  academic  schools,  where  the  two 
nations  of  Australes  and  Boreales 
fought  many  a  miniature  battle,  cer- 
tainly not  always  with  a  clear  discern- 
ment as  to  the  political  principles  which 
they  pretended  to  uphold. 

It  is  very  curious  to  observe  the 
manner  of  self-defence  which  those 
gigantic  establishments  adopted  when 
they  were  pressed  by  the  supreme 
powers  of  church  or  state.    In  the 
first  instance,  they  had  recourse  to 
suspension  of  lectures  and  all  other 
public  functions,  a  step  sufficiently 
coercive  on  most  occasions  to  force 
even  the  crown  into  compliance  with 
their  wishes.    Should,  however,  this  j 
remedy  fail,  they  applied  to  still  more 
impressive  means,  which  consisted  in 
dissolution  of  the  university  or  its  se- 
cession to  another  town.    Even  the 
most  despotic  monarch  could  not  abide 
without  apprehension  the  consequences 
of  such  a  step,  if  resorted  to  by  a  pow- 
erful community  such  as  Paris  anil 
Oxford,  for  it  had  received  legal  sanc- 
tion in  the  constitution  granted  by 
Gregory  IX.,  and  its  results  were 
far  too  important  to  be  easily  forecast 
or  estimated.    We  have  already  allud- 
ed to  the  frequent  migrations  of  Italian 
universities,  and  need,  therefore,  only 
point  out  the  impulse  imparted  to  Ox- 
ford by  the  immigration  in  1209  of  a 
host  of  secessionist  students  and  pro- 
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feasors  from  Paris,  the  unmistakable 
influence  on  the  development  of  Cam- 
bridge exercised  by  secessionist  schol- 
ars of  Oxford,  and  the  rise  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  upon  the  immigra- 
tion of  several  thousand  German  stu- 
dents who,  with  their  professors,  seced- 
ed from  Prague,  where  Slavonic  na- 
tionality and  Hussite  doctrines  had  gain- 
ed the  ascendency  over  Germans  and 
Catholics. 

The  universities  gradually  eman- 
cipated themselves,  rose  higher  and 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  society, 
and  thus  became  the  sole  leaders  and 
guides  of  public  opinion.  Popes  and 
emperors  forwarded  their  decrees  to 
the  most  famous  universities  in  order 
to  have  them  inserted  in  the  codes  of 
canon  and  civil  law,  discussed  in  the 
lectures  of  the  professors,  and  thus  com- 
mended to  a  favorable  reception  among 
the  public.  As  the  highest  authorities 
of  church  and  state,  so  did  individual 
scholars  appreciate  the  influence  of 
Alma  Mater.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  literary  men  to  read  their  com- 
positions before  the  assembled  uni- 
versity, in  order  to  receive  its  sanction 
and  approval  before  publication.  So 
did  Giraldus,  for  example,  recite  his 
Topography  of  Ireland  in  the  conven- 
tion of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
Rolandino  his  chronicle  in  the  presence 
of  the  professors  and  scholars  of  Padua. 

We  cannot  more  fitly  conclude  our 
remarks  on  the  social  position  of  the 
mediaeval  universities  than  by  shortly 
narrating  the  occasion  on  which  they 
displayed,  for  the  last  time  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  immense  power  of 
their  social  position.  The  university 
of  Paris,  as  it  behoved  the  most  ancient 
and  eminent  theological  school,  took 
the  lead  in  the  movements  which  were 
made  in  the  case  of  the  papal  schism. 
Ever  memorable  will  be  the  occasion 
when,  on  Epiphany,  1391,  Gerson,the 
celebrated  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  delivered  his  address  on  the 
subject  before  the  king,  the  court,  and 
a  numerous  and  brilliant  assembly. 
Owing  to  his  exertions  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  professors  and  mem- 


bers of  the  university,  certain  proposals 
were  agreed  upon  which  tended  to  re- 
store peace  and  unity  in  the  church. 
The  king,  for  a  time,  was  inclined  to 
listen  to  these  proposals,  but  being  in- 
fluenced again  by  the  party  of  Cle- 
ment VII.,  he  ordered  the  chancellor 
to  prevent  the  university  from  taking 
any  further  step  in  the  matter.  All 
petitions  directed  to  the  king  for  a  re- 
vocation of  the  sentence  proving  futile, 
the  university  proceeded  to  apply 
means  of  coercion.  All  lectures,  ser- 
mons, and  public  functions  whatsoever 
were  suspended  until  it  should  have 
gained  a  redress  of  its  grievances. 

In  the  year  1409  the  Synod  of  Pisa 
was  opened  to  take  the  long-desired 
steps  against  the  schism.  The  uni- 
versities were  strongly  represented  by 
their  delegates,  not  the  least  in  im- 
portance among  the  venerable  constit- 
uencies of  the  Occidental  Church,  the 
number  of  doctors  falling  little  short 
of  a  thousand.  Reformation  of  the 
church  in  its  head  and  members,  and 
a  revision  of  its  discipline  and  hierar- 
chic organization,  were  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  the  representatives  of  the 
universities,  foremost  among  all  by 
Gerson,  the  chancellor  of  Paris,  the 
most  brilliant  star  in  the  splendid 
array  of  venerable  doctors  and  pre- 
lates of  the  church. 

Mediaeval  universities  were  truly 
universal  in  their  character,  being 
united  by  one  language,  literature,  and 
faith.  With  the  sixteenth  century  na- 
tionalities were  growing  into  over- 
whelming dimensions ;  national  liter- 
ature rose  in  defiant  rivalry  and  joined 
revived  antiquity  in  marked  hostility 
against  the  scions  of  scholasticism  ; 
and,  to  give  the  final  stroke,  the  unity 
of  faith  was  crumbling  piecemeal  un- 
der the  reforming  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  ties  which  had  bound  mediaeval 
universities  to  each  other  and  to  their 
common  centre  were  sundered  Some 
became  defunct ;  others  led  a  precari- 
ous existence;  all  had  a  bard  and 
troublesome  time  of  it — a  fact  touch- 
ingly  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Vienna : 
u  Ann.  1528:  Propter  ruinam  uni- 
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versitatis  nullus  incorporates  est." 
This  sad  epitaph  might  have  been 
written  over  the  portals  of  more  than 
one  university  and  public  school  by  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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THE  LADY  OF 

Two  hundred  years  ago  there  dwelt 
m  the  lordly  castle  of  Dinan,  in  Brit- 
tany, the  chivalric  Claud  Marot,  Count 
de  la  Garaye,  and  his  gracious  lady. 
Its  fortress -like  walls  and  majestic  bat- 
tlements reared  themselves  against  the 
sky  and  frowned  upon  the  woods  and 
vales  around  as  if  with  conscious  dig- 
nity and  power.  Fair  Dinan's  town 
nestled  in  its  protecting  shadow  as  a 
gentle  maid  might  seek  security  beside 
the  burly  form  of  some  rough-appear- 
ing but  tender-hearted  giant.  The 
porter  kept  its  gates  with  a  jealous  yet 
a  kindly  eye,  as  should  befit  the  keeper 

•  The  Lady  of  La  Garaye.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, lfeno,  pp.  110.  New- York :  Anson  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph. 


LA  GARAYE.* 

of  his  master's  home,  which  was  aU 
once  the  sanctuary  of  his  knightly 
honor  and  the  hall  of  his  knightly 
bounty.  The  gray-haired  old  sene- 
schal, with  shoulders  slightly  stooped 
by  age  and  reverence,  met  the  courtly 
guests,  and  bowed  them  welcome  witty 
a  paternal  smile  and  bustling  orders  to 
the  underlings  to  prepare  all  needful 
things  for  their  better  cheer.  The 
courtyard  echoed  to  the  baying  of  the 
hounds  all  eager  for  the  chase,  and 
men  at  arms  in. troublous  times  assemr 
bled  here,  mustered  by  the  doughty 

"  Captain*,  then  of  warlike  fame, 
Clanking  and  glittering  as  they  came." 

A  retinue  of  well-ied  servants  and. 
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buxom  maids  prepared  the  goodly 
feast,  and  ordered  well  the  halls  and 
chambers  with  their  quaint  and  com- 
fortable furniture.  Its  noble  master 
and  mistress  held  sway  within  their 
.  castle  with  fitting  grandeur  of  demean- 
or, albeit  with  that  graciousness  which 
marks  the  gentlefolk.  Honored  by 
all  the  country  round,  rich  in  worldly 
goods,  yet  richer  in  virtue,  happy  in 
each  other's  love,  the  young  count  and 
his  lady  had  but  one  thing  to  mourn, 
and  that  was  that  God  had  left  them 
childless.  A  cruel  accident  banished 
for  ever  all  hope  of  any  heir :  and  so 
they  lived  and  died,  yet  leaving  a  name 
behind  them  "better  than  sons  and 
daughters ;"  and  on  this  our  English 
poet e 88  has  weaved  a  poem  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  We  purpose  to  pre- 
sent some  idea  of  it  to  our  readers, 
merely  saying  by  way  of  preface  that 
if  any  one  will  read  it  as  it  is,  he  may 
dispense  himself  the  further  perusal 
of  this  article,  which  cannot  convey  in 
partial  extracts  that  charm  which  per- 
vades these  flowing  pages  when  undis- 
turbed by  the  rude  comments  of  a 
Stranger. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  chase,  in  which  the  lady 
is  to  take  a  part,  and  at  once  the  noble 
pair  are  described  to  us  : 

'•*  Cheerful  the  host,  whatever  sport  befalls, 
Cbeetful  and  courteous,  full  of  manly  grace. 
His  heart's  frank  welcome  written  In  bis  face ; 
So  eager,  that  his  pleasure  never  cloys, 
Bat  glad  to  share  whatever  be  enjoys ; 
Rich,  liberal,  gayly  dressed,  of  noble  mien  ; 
Clear  eyes — full,  curving  mouth— and  brow  serene ; 
Master  of  speech  in  many  a  foreign  tongue, 
And  famed  for  feats  of  arms,  although  so  young ; 
Dexterous  in  fencing,  skilled  in  horsemanship — 
His  voice  and  hand  preferred  to  spur  or  whip  ; 
Quick  at  a  jest  and  smiling  repartee, 
With  a  sweet  laugh  that  sounded  frank  and  free, 
But  holding  satire  an  accursed  thing, 
A  poisoned  javelin  or  a  serpent's  sting ; 
Pitiful  to  the  poor  ;  of  courage  high  ; 
A  soul  that  could  all  turns  of  fate  defy ; 
Gentle  to  woman  ;  reverent  to  old  age." — 

We  hasten  at  once  to  add  the  second 
portrait,  painted  with  a  delicacy  of  out- 
line and  warmth  of  coloring  which 
•display  the  touch  of  the  master  hand : 

"  Like  a  sweet  picture  doth  the  lady  stand. 
Still  blushing  as  she  bows ;  one  tiny  hand, 
Hid  by  a  pearl-embroidered  gauntlet,  holds 
Her  whip,  and  her  long  robe  s  exuberant  folds. 
The  other  hand  Is  bare,  and  from  her  eyes 
Shades  now  and  then  the  sun,  or  softly  lies, 


With  a  caressing  touch,  upon  tiie  neck 
Of  the  dear  glossy  steed  she  loves  to  deck 
With  saddle-housings  worked  In  golden  thread, 
And  golden  bands  upon  bis  noble  head. 
White  is  the  little  hand  whose  taper  ringers 
Smooth  his  fine  coat— and  still  the  lady  lingers. 
Leaning  against  his  side;  nor  lifts  her  head. 
But  gently  turns  as  gathering  footsteps  tread  ; 
Reminding  you  of  doves  with  shifting  throats. 
Brooding  in  sunshine  by  their  sheltering  cotes. 
Under  her  plumdd  hat  her  wealth  of  curls 
Falls  down  In  golden  links  among  her  pearls, 
And  the  rich  purple  of  her  velvet  vest 
Slims  the  young  waist  and  rounds  the  graceful 
breast." 

The  invited  guests  having  all  ar- 
rived, the  merry  party  set  off  with 
cheers  and  laughter,  little  dreaming  of 
the  sad  ending  of  so  joyful  a  day.  The 
game  secured,  Count  Claud  and  his 
lady,  returning  together,  meet  with  a 
roaring  stream  over  which  they  must 
leap  their  horses : 

"  Across  the  water  full  of  peaked  stones— 
Across  the  water  where  it  chafes  and  moans — 
Across  the  water  at  Its  widest  part — 
Which  wilt  thou  leap,  0  lady  of  brave  heart  ?" 

Now  comes  one  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages in  the  whole  volume.  Who  can 
read  it  without  finding  at  the  last  line 
that  he  has  been  holding  his  breath  ? 

"  He  rides— reins  In— looks  down  the  torrent's  course, 
Pats  the  sleek  neck  of  his  sure-footed  horse — 
Stops— measures  spaces  with  his  eagle  eye, 
Tries  a  new  track,  and  yet  returns  to  try. 
Sudden,  while  pausing  at  the  very  brink, 
The  damp,  leaf-covered  ground  appears  to  sink, 
And  the  keen  in? tlnct  of  the  wise  dumb  brute 
Escapes  the  yielding  earth,  the  slippery  root; 
With  a  wild  effort  as  if  taking  wing, 
The  monstrous  gap  he  clears  with  one  safe  spring  ; 
Reaches— (and  barely  reaches)— past  the  roar 
Of  the  wild  stream,  the  further  lower  shore — 
Scrambles — recovers — rears— and  panting  stands 
Safe  'neath  his  master's    nerveless,  trembling 
hands." 

But  one  word  mars  the  power  of  these 
lines ;  the  word  safe  in  the  line, 

"  The  monstrous  gap  he  clears  with  one  safe  spring. *• 

The  safety  of  the  unexpected  leap  is 
told  us  just  one  instant  too  soon.  There 
is  an  indescribable  pleasure  derived  by 
the  mind  in  being  held  in  suspense 
in  the  contemplation  of  one  passing 
through  imminent  perils,  and  that  sus- 
pense cannot  be  broken,  though  it  were 
but  for  the  short  time  that  one  takes  to 
pass  from  one  side  of  the  page  to  the 
other,  without  loss  of  power  in  the  de- 
scription, and  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

But  the  lady !  will  she  attempt  to 
follow?  Did  she  not  mark  his  hair- 
breadth escape  ?    The  confusion  of 
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thought  in  the  mind  of  the  count  caused 
bj  bis  own  peril,  the  sudden,  unlooked- 
for  leap,  the  fear  lest  his  wife  should 
try  to  follow  ere  he  can  turn  to  warn 
her  of  the  danger,  the  dumb  horror 
which  seizes  him  as  he  sees  her  horse 
in  the  air  leaping  to  his  certain  death; 
are  told  in  a  few  rapid  lines,  and  then 
follows  the  thrilling  tableau : 

•  Forward  they  leaped !    They  leaped— a  «e4ored, 
flash 

Of  Hfe  and  beauty.   Hark !  a  sodden  crash- 
Kent  with  that  dreadful  sound,  a  man's  sharp  cry— . 
Prone— "neath,  the  crumbling  bank— the  horse  and 
lady  lie  !M 

Like  a  madman  he  rushes  to  her  relief, 
clambering  fc<  as  some  wild  ape"  from 
branch  to  branch,  trampling  the  lithe 
saplings  under  foot  with  giant  tread. 
H«  love,  his  fear,  bis  trembling  excite- 
ment are  told  in  one  line : 

**Ite  strength  is  in  his  heart  of  twenty  lives." 

What  a  depth  of  meaning  there  is  in 
that  one  sentence,  and  how  happy  the 
choice  of  words.  Wheni  in  reading, 
we  came  upon  the  word  heart  where 
we  expected  to  find  "  arm"  or  "  frame," 
or  some  similar  term  which  would  ex- 
press the  increase  of  muscular  and 
nervous  power  consequent  upon  strong 
mental  emotion,  we  confess  to  having 
been  startled  by  its  originality,  and  we 
admire  the  line  as  it  stands  as  a  master 
stroke  of  true  poetic  genius. 

Claud  is  so  shocked  at  finding  his 
beautiful  and  passionately  loved  wife 
apparently  dead  that  he  is  struck  deaf 
and  dumb  with  grief.  The  noise  of  the 
passing  hunt,  the  baying  of  the  hounds, 
the  cheery  calls  of  the  huntsmen,  and 
shoujs  of  the  merry  guests  he  neither 
hears  nor  heeds.  It  is  some  time  ere 
he  realizes  the  terrible  accident.  At 
last  the  thoughts  fbape  themselves  in 
his  disordered  brain,  and,  with  one  wild 
glance  at  her  prostrate  form,  he  catches 
her  in  his  arms,  and 

"  Parts  the  masses  of  her  golden  hair, 
He  lifts  her,  helpless,  with  a  shuddering  care, 
He  looks  Into  her  face  with  awe-struck  eyes : 
She  dies — the  darling  of  hit  soul— she  dies !" 

Then  follows  one  of  those  passages 
marked  by  that  deep  pathos  for  which 
this  poem  is  so  remarkable : 


M  Tou  might  hare  heard,  through  that  thought's  fear- 
ful shock, 

The  beating  of  his  heart,  like  some  huge  clock : 
And  then  the  strong  pulse  falter  and  stand  still 
When  lifted  from  that  fear  with  sudden  thrill 
He  bent  to  catch  faint  murmurs  of  his  name, 
Which  from  those  blanched  lips  low  and  trembling 
came : 

1 0  Claud  !'  she  said  :  no  more— 

But  never  yet, 
Through  all  the  loving  days  since  first  they  met, 
Leaped  his  heart's  blood  with  such  a  yearning  vow 
That  she  was  all  In  all  to  him,  as  now." 

Some  passing  herdsmen  came  to  their 
relief,  and  the  bruised  and  corpse-like 
form  of  the  lady  is  borne  back  to  the 
castle  on  a  rude  litter  of  branches.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  refrain  giving 
the  strongly  drawn  contrast  in  the  fol- 
lowing description : 

"  The  qtarry  lights  shine  forth  from  tower  and  hall, 
Stream  through  the  gateway,  glimmer  on  the  wall, 
And  the  loud  pleasant  stir  of  busy  men 
In  courtyard  and  in  stables  sounds  again. 
And  through  the  windows,  as  that  deatb/bler  passes, 
They  see  the  shining  of  the  ruby  glasses 
Set  at  brief  Intervals  for  many  a  guest 
Prepared  to  share  the  laugh,  the  song,  the  jest; 
Prepared  to  drink,  with  many  a  courtly  phrase, 
Their  host  and  hostess— •  Health  to  the  Garayes  I* 
Health  to  the  slender,  lithe,  yet  stalwart  frame 
Of  Claud  Marot — count  of  thut  noble  name ; 
Health  to  the  lovely  countess  :  health— to  her  t 
Scarce  seem*  she  now  with  faintest  breath  to 
stir." 

And  thus  the  first  part  of  this  exqui- 
site poem  ends.  The  second  part  is  the 
"  Convalescence"  of  the  wounded  lady. 
Her  life  returns,  but  she  learns  that 
she  is  an  incurable  invalid,  that  while 
life  lasts  she  must  remain  maimed  and 
sick,  and,  most  cruel  thought  of  all, 

"  Never  could  she,  at  close  of  some  long  day 
Of  pain  that  strove  with  hope,  exulting  lay 
A  tiny  new-born  infant  on  her  breast. " 

She  draws  her  fate  from  the  unwilling 
lips  of  the  physician,  in  whose  friendly 
eyes  the  tears  are  glimmering  as  he 
pronounces 

"  The  doom  that  sounds  to  her  like  funeral  belli,** 

And  now  she  hurriedly  glances  in  her 
mind  at  all  the  dreaded  consequences, 
among  which  arises  the  jealous  fear 
lest  she  should  lose  the  lore  of  her  be- 
loved Claud.  His  wife,  indeed,  but  no 
longer  his  companion  ;  only  to  have 
the  hours  his  pity  spared.  Heart- 
broken and  crushed,  she  murmurs 
against  the  holy  will  of  God  and  prays 
for  death. 
The  poetess  here  introduces  a  thought 
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which  shows  her  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  human  heart.  We  shrink 
from  sympathy  for  our  wounded  pride, 
and  strive  to  smile  when  our  hearts 
are  aching : 

u  Wan  thine  such  itntlet ;  as  evening  sunlight  falls 
On  a  deserted  house  whose  empty  walls 
No  longer  echo  to  the  children's  play, 
Or  voice  of  ruined  Inmates  fled  away ; 
Where  wintry  winds  alone,  with  Idle  state. 
Move  the  slow  swinging  of  Its  rusty  gate." 

Her  high-souled  husband  grieves  to 
see  her  drooping  under  the  jealous 
loss  of  her  strength  and  beauty,  and, 
in  his  undoubting  love,  unable  to  sus- 
pect that  she  fears  to  lose  that  love, 

**  Wonders  evermore  that  beauty's  loss 
To  such  a  soul  should  seem  so  sore  a  cross, 
Until  one  evening  In  that  quiet  hush 
That  lulls  the  falling  day,  when  all  the  gush 
Of  various  sounds  seem  burled  with  the  sun, 
He  told  hl|  thought 

As  winter  streamlets  run, 
Freed  by  some  sudden  thaw,  and  swift  make  way 
Into  the  natural  channels  where  they  play, 
So  leaped  her  young  heart  to  his  tender  tone, 
So  answering  to  his  warmth,  resumed  her  own ; 
And  all  her  doubt  and  all  her  grief  confest." 

The  unburdening  of  the  sore,  doubting 
heart  and  the  tender,  comforting,  lov- 
ing assurance  of  Claud  is  one  of  the 
choicest  scenes  in  the  poem.  Never 
did  youthful  lover  pour  forth  more  im- 
passioned utterances  than  fell  from  the 
lips  of  that  true  man  and  noble  hus- 
band. He  tells  her  that  her  beauty 
was  but  one  of  the  "  bright  ripples 
dancing  to  the  sun"  glancing  upon  the 
silver  stream  of  his  happy  life,  and 
continues  the  metaphor : 

u  River  of  all  my  hopes  thou  wert  and  art ; 
The  current  of  thy  being  bears  my  heart." 

And  last  of  all,  when  she,  still  in- 
credulous of  his  unswerving  faith, 
sighs  her  girlish  doubts  and  moans 
for  death,  he  with  full  heart  and  fer- 
vent words  repeats  his  tale  of  love 
and  makes  profession  of  love's  boldest 
offering,  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  if  it 
were  the  will  of  God,  could  she  return 
again  "  to  walk  in  beauty  as  she  did 
before and  then  he  whispers  to  her 
the  thought  that  has  arisen  in  his  soul 
to  answer  the  *  wherefore"  of  the  dread- 
ful accident : 

**  It  may  be  Ood,  who  saw  our  careless  life, 
Hot  sinful,  yet  not  blameless,  my  sweet  wife 


(Since  all  we  thought  of  in  our  youth's  bright  May 
Was  but  the  coming  joy  from  day  to  day), 
Hath  blotted  out  all  joy  to  bid  us  learn 
That  this  is  not  our  home ;  and  make  us  turn 
From  the  enchanted  earth,  where  much  was  given, 
To  higher  alms  and  a  forgotten  heaven.*' 

It  is  no  little  comfort  in  this  age  of 
sensual  worldliness  and  practical  unbe- 
lief in  the  providence  of  God  to  find 
the  voice  of  Christian  philosophy  sound- 
ing yet  clear  above  the  grovelling  ut- 
terances of  a  too  often  degraded  muse. 

The  third  part  of  our  poem  continues 
and  exemplifies  this  thought.  This 
world  is  God's  world ;  we  are  the 
people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of 
his  hand.  Bereavement,  pain,  unfore- 
seen and  unexplained  sorrow  belong  to 
life,  and  play  their  part  in  schooling  the 
soul  to  higher  aims.  The  heart  must 
learn  to  wait  on  God.  "Peace  will 
come  in  that  day  which  is  known  unto 
the  Lord,"  says  the  author  of  the  Imi- 
tation of  Chri6L  We,  too,  can  bring 
our  own  experience  to  the  proof,  ana 
know  that  a  stronger  hand  and  a 
wiser  heart  has  led  and  loved  us.  We 
quote  but  one  extract  from  this  third 
part ;  it  is  the  summary  of  the  whole  : 

"  All  that  our  wisdom  knows,  or  ever  can. 
Is  this  :  that  Ood  hath  pity  upon  man  ; 
And  when  his  Spirit  shines  In  Holy  Writ, 
The  great  word  Con roftTaa  comes  after  It." 

To  these  sorrowing  ones,  bending 
beneath  the  cruel  blow,  and  mourn- 
ing over  blighted  hopes,  God  sent  a 
friend ;  His  friend,  the  minister  of  His 
counsel  and  His  comfort,  a  holy  monk. 
Let  us  transcribe  his  portrait : 

M  Tender  his  words  and  eloquently  wise ; 
Mild  the  pure  fervor  of  hU  watchful  eyes ; 
Meek  with  perenlty  of  constant  prayer 
The  luminous  forehead,  high  and  broad  and  bare  ; 
The  thin  mouth,  though  not  passionless,  yet  still  ; 
With  the  sweet  calm  that  speaks  an  angel's  will, 
Resolving  service  to  his  God's  behest. 
And  ever  musing  how  to  serve  him  best. 
Not  old,  nor  young ;  with  manhood's  gentlest  grace  ; 
Pale  to  transparency  the  pensive  face, 
Pals  not  with  sickness,  but  with  stud  lot*  thought, 
The  body  tasked,  the  fine  mind  overwrought ; 
With  something  faint  and  fragile  In  the  whole, 
As  though 'twere  but  a  lamp  to  hold  a  soul." 

Words  of  holy  counsel,  leswns  of 
humble  sanctifying  obedience,  mingled 
with  mild  reproof,  yet  full  of  the  deep- 
est and  friendliest  sympathy,  fall  front 
the  lips  of  the  good  priest  and  charm 
the  unquiet  spirit  to  rest.   Such  words 
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had  doubtless  fallen  upon  her  ears  be- 
fore, bat  she  had  only  been  a  hearer ; 
now  she  was  perforce  a  learner.  How 
natural  her  complaint : 

"What  bad  I  done  to  earn  such  fate  from  Hearen  ?" 

And  how  deftly  does  the  priest, 
wise  in  the  counsels  of  God  and 
in  the  sorrows  of  the  human 
heart,  catch  up  the  text  and  bring 
its  argument  home  to  the  questioner ! 
u  What  have  the  poor  done  P'  he 
asks  in  return,  "  what  has  the  babe 
done  that  is  just  born  to  die  ?. . . .  what 
has  the  idiot  done  ? . . . .  what  have  the 
hard- worked  factory  girls  done  ?*' 
(the  verse  says  not  factory  girls,  but 
implies  it,  a  pretty  little  anachronism 
which  we  blame  not,  for  the  lesson  of 
the  Lady  of  La  Garaye  was  meant  for 
oar  own  times) . ... 41  what  have  the 
slandered  innocent  done  ? '  And  then 
he  tells  her,  in  strong  contrast  to  her 
own  luxury  and  ease,  of  the  number 
who  sicken  and  die,  forsaken,  uncheer- 
ed  by  kind  words,  unaided  by  kind 
hands,  wanting  the  commonest  com- 
forts of  health  which  become  craving 
lecessities  for  the  sick,  and  bids  her 
know  that 

"What  we  must  suffer  proves  not  what  was  done." 

The  lady  listened,  and  in  her  heart 
arose  the  wish  to  help  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  the  poor.  God  had  chosen 
her  to  be  one  of  his  angels  of  mercy 
to  the  suffering,  and  a  minister  of  ben- 
ediction to  those  that  mourn.  And, 
choosing  her,  he  called  her  to  the  trial, 
and  led  her,  all  unwilling  yet,  through 
die  fire  of  affliction.  How  her  wish 
was  accomplished  and  what  fruit  it 
bore  is  quickly  told : 

*  Where  once  the  shifting  throng 
Of  merry  playmates  met,  with  dance  and  song, 
Long  rows  of  ahnpie  beds  the  place  proclaim 
▲  hospital,  In  all  things  but  the  name. 


In  that  same  castle  where  the  lavish  feast 
Lay  spread  that  fatal  night,  for  many  a  guest 
The  sickly  poor  are  fed  !  Beneath  that  porch 
Where  Claud  shed  tears  that  seemed  the  lids  to 
scorch, 

Seeing  her  broken  beauty  carried  by, 
Like  a  crushed  flower  that  now  has  but  to  die, 
\    The  self-same  Claud  now  stands  and  helps  to  guide 
Some  ragged  wretch  to  rest  and  warmth  inside. 
But  most  to  those,  the  hopeless  ones,  on  whom, 
Early  or  late,  her  own  sad-spoken  doom 
Hath    been    pronounced— the  Incurables— she 
spends 

Her  lavish  pity,  and  their  couch  attends. 
Her  home  is  made  their  home ;  her  wealth  their 
dole ; 

Her  busy  courtyard  hears  no  more  the  roll 
Of  gilded  vehicles,  or  pawing  steeds, 
But  feeble  steps  of  those  whose  bitter  needs 
Are  their  sole  passport.     Through  that  gateway 
press 

All  varying  forms  of  sickness  and  distress, 
And  many  a  poor  worn  face  that  hath  not  smiled 
For  years  ;  and  many  a  crippled  child, 
Blesses  the  tall  white  portal  where  they  stand, 
And  the  dear  lady  of  the  liberal  hand." 

Nothing,  we  think,  could  be  added 
to  increase  the  beauty  of  this  picture. 
In  noting  the  impressions  made  by  the 
perusal  of  this  charming  poem  one 
cannot  help  calling  attention  to  its 
healthful,  elevated  tone,  and  the  pu- 
rity of  thought  which  pervades  the 
whole.  It  is  a  .gem  of  poetic  art 
which  all  lovers  of  the  true  and  beau- 
tiful must  admire.  It  were  needless  to 
say  that  even  by  our  copious  extracts 
we  have  not  presented  all  that  is 
worthy  of  comment.  There  are  very 
few  verses,  indeed,  in  the  poem  which 
do  not  possess  equal  merit  with  those 
of  our  quotations.  The  deep  pathos 
which  reigns  throughout  as  its  flowing 
rhythm  glides  smoothly  along,  is  like 
the  murmuring  of  a  brook  through 
quiet  woods  on  a  sunny  day,  compel- 
ling the  chance  wanderer  to  stop  and 
pass  a  dreamy  hour  away  by  its  leafy 
banks.  There  is  a  singular  air  of 
peacefulness  and  repose  pervading 
it  that  we  think  to  be  its  peculiar 
charm,  and  we  envy  not  the  reader 
who  can  rise  from  its  perusal  without 
feeling  that  he  has  enjoyed  a  delight- 
ful feast  for  both  mind  and  heart. 
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OKIQIHAL 


PROCESSION  IN  THE  CHURC1 

A  pilgrimage  to  the  places  conse- 
crated by  the  events  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord  is,  of  necessity,  full  of  the  deep- 
est interest.  However  familiar  we 
may  be  at  home  with  the  narrative 
of  all  that  Christ  has  done  for  us,  that 
mighty  work  of  love  is  invested  with 
new  force  and  power  when  we  kneel 
at  the  places  where  it  was  wrought — 
when  we  meditate  on  the  incidents  of 
our  redemption  on  the  spot  where  it 
was  effected.  The  offices  of  the  Pas- 
sion, in  Jerusalem,  have,  therefore,  a 
more  striking  character  than  in  other 
lands.  The  ritual  observances  of  the 
Catholic  Church",  everywhere  so  touch- 
ing, have  in  the  Holy  City  the  addi- 
tional impressiveness  of  recalling  to 
memory  events  in*  the  places  where 
they  occurred. 

Every  day  in  the  year  there  is  a 
procession  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  is  one  of  almost  start- 
ling solemnity.  Those  who  have  been 
privileged  to  take  part  in  it  can  never 
forget  the  emotions  it  excited,  and 
which  are  renewed  daily  as  the  func- 
tion proceeds.  Although  no  language 
can  adequately  express  these  feelings, 
yet  a  description  of  the  procession  it- 
self, with  a  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  made,  may  be  of 
advantage,  and  aid,  however  imper- 
fectly, in  the  understanding  of  this 
most  impressive  devotion.  The  detail 
of  a  liturgical  service  involving  many 
repetitions  and  sentences  in  Latin  is 
necessarily  somewhat  dull ;  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  the  unusual  character  of 
the  office  about  to  be  described  will 
have  sufficient  attraction  for  the  read- 
ers of  The  Catholic  World  to 
induce  them  to  peruse  these  pages. 
Should  the  writer  furnish  other  sketch- 
es of  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
they  will  probably  be  found  of  more 
general  interest  than  this  paper. 


[  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  compline 
being  finished,  the  procession  is  form- 
ed in  the  chapel  of  the  Franciscans. 
Each  person  is  furnished  with  a  light- 
ed taper,  which  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  honoring  the  function  and  for 
reading  the  book  of  the  hymns  and 
prayers.  The  first  time  any  one  is 
present  a  large  wax  candle  is  given 
him,  and  this  he  is  permitted  to  take 
away  as  a  remembrance  of  the  office  ; 
on  subsequent  occasions  the  smaller 
one  is  used,  which  burns  until  the  close 
of  the  service.  The  church  being 
dark,  it  is  difficult  to  read  without  this 
light,  which  also  adds  much  to  the  im- 
pressiveness of  the  scene  as  the  line 
of  pilgrims  stretches  along.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  procession  varies, 
being,  of  course,  larger  when  many 
strangers  are  in  Jerusalem,  as  is  the 
case  at  Easter.  Some  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  city,  and  occasionally  the  sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  are  present,  the  priests 
and  brothers  of  the  convent  being  al- 
ways there  ;  thus  the  whole  office  has 
dignity  and  is  reverently  gone  through. 

While  on  the  way  from  one  station 
to  the  next,  a  hymn  is  sung ;  when  the 
place  is  reached,  incense  is  used ;  the 
people  all  kneel ;  a  versicle  and  re- 
sponsory  are  said,  followed  by  a  pray- 
er, concluding  with  Our  Father  and 
Hail  Mary.  Of  course,  the  whole  office 
is  in  Latin,  and  thus  to  ecclesiastics 
from  every  part  of  the  world  it  has  a 
familiar  appearance. 

Beginning  in  the  Latin  chapel,  in 
front  of  the  altar  of  the  blessed  sac- 
rament,' the  function  opens  with  the 
antiphon,  0  sacrum  con vivium,  and  the 
versicle, "  Thou  hast  given  them  bread 
from  heaven,  having  in  itself  all  sweet- 
ness." The  prayer  of  the  blessed 
sacrament,  Deus  qui  nobis,  is  said.  In 
the  same  chapel,  a  few  feet  to  the  right 
of  the  high  altar,  is  the  station  and  al- 
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tar  of  the  column  of  the  flagellation  of 
Christ  A  recess  in  the  wall  contains 
a  portion  of  the  column  behind  a  grat- 
ing of  iron.  In  going  to  this,  the 
hymn  Trophce  a  cruets  mystical*  sung; 
the  antiphon  and  prayer,  "  Pilate  took 
Jesus  and  scourged  him,  and  delivered 
him  to  them  that  he  might  be  cruci- 
fied. I  was  scourged  all  the  day,  and 
my  castigation  was  iu  the  morning. 
Look  down,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord, 
upon  thy  church  which  thou  hast  re- 
deemed with  thy  precious  blood,  that 
it,  being  always  enriched,  may  obtain 
eternal  rewards :  who  livest  and  reign- 
eit  forever  and  ever.  Amen." 

With  the  hymn  Jam  crucem  propter 
hminem  the  procession  goes  to  the 
prison  of  Christ,  a  dark  place  where, 
according  to  tradition,  out  Lord  was 
detained  some  time.  Antiphon  and 
prajer :  "  I  brought  thee  forth  from 
the  captivity  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh  being 
drowned  in  the  Red  sea,  and  thou 
last  delivered  me  to  this  dark  prison. 
Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  broken  my  bonds ; 
to  thee  will  I  sacrifice  the  host  of  praise. 
Loosen,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  the 
chains  of  our  sins,  that,  having  been 
freed  from  the  prison  of  this  body,  we 
nay  behold  the  light  of  glory,  through 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

The  hymn  Ecce  nunc  Joseph  mys- 
ticu*  is  sung  as  the  procession  moves 
to  the  place  of  the  division  of  the  gar- 
ments of  Christ.  Antiphon,  etc. :  "  The 
soldiers,  therefore,  when  they  had  cru- 
cified Jesus,  took  his  vestments  and 
made  here  four  parts,  to  each  soldier 

*  part,  and  the  tunic.  They  divided 
here  my  vestments  for  themselves,  and 
on  my  clothing  they  cast  lots.  O  God, 
who,  through  thine  only-begotten  Son, 
didst  confer  the  remfedies  of  salvation 
on  a  fallen  world,  grant  to  us  that, 
being  freed*  from  vices  and  adorned 
with  virtues,  we  may  be  presented  in 
white  clothing  before  the  tribunal  of 
thy  majesty.  Amen." 

The  procession,  chanting  the  hymn 
Cruz  fidelis  inter  omnes,  now  descends 

*  flight  of  stone  steps,  passes  through 
the  chapel  of  St.  Helena,  and  down  a 
•ecood  flight  to  the  place  where  was 


found  the  holy  cross,  the  reward  of  the 
pious  search  of  the  mother  of  Con- 
stantine.  Antiphon,  etc. :  "  O  blessed 
cross,  which  alone  wast  worthy  to  bear 
the  Lord  and  King  of  heaven !  Al- 
leluia, This  sign  of  the  cross  shall  be 
in  heaven  when  the  Lord  shall  come 
to  judgment.  O  God,  who  didst  herb 
raise  up  a  miracle  of  thy  passion  in 
the  finding  of  the  glorious  cross  of  sal- 
vation, grant  that  by  the  price  of  this 
wood  we  may  obtain  the  favor  of 
eternal  life.  Amen." 

Returning  now  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Helena,  with  the  hymn,  Fortem  virili 
pectore  laudemus  omnes  Helenam,  the 
people  kneel  in  the  centre  of  this  edi- 
fice, while  the  priest  who  leads  the 
devotion  goes  to  the  chief  altar,  which 
is  near  the  place  where  the  saintly 
empress  waited  while  the  search  for 
the  holy  cross  was  made  below.  This 
chapel  belongs  to  the  Armenians.  The 
antiphon,  etc.,  are  as  follows :  "  He- 
lena, the  mother  of  Constantine,  came 
to  Jerusalem  that  she  might  find  the 
cross  of  the  Lord.  Alleluia !  Pray 
for  us,  O  blessed  Helena,  that  we  may 
be  made  worthy  of  the  promises  of 
Christ.  Mercifully  hear  the  prayers 
of  thy  family,  O  Lord,  that  as  it  every- 
where rejoices  in  the  fervid  study  of 
blessed  Helena,  who  here  joyfully 
found  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross  "so 
much  desired,  so,  by  her  merits  and 
prayers,  it  may  be  able  always  to  re- 
joice in  heavenly  glory.  Amen." 

The  next  station  is  that  of  the  column 
of  the  crowning  and  mocking,  in  going 
to  which  the  hymn  Coetus piorum  exeat 
is  sung.  Antiphon,  etc :  * 1  gave  thee 
a  royal  sceptre,  and  thou  hast  put  on 
my  head  a  crown  of  thorns.  Plaiting 
a  crown  of  thorns,  they  put  it  on  his 
head.  O  God,  who,  in  the  humility  of 
thy  Son,  hast  lifted  up  the  fallen  world, 
mercifully  grant  that,  casting  away  the 
crown  of  pride,  we  may  obtain  the  un- 
fading crown  of  glory,  through  the 
same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

The  procession  now  ascends"  the 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  Calvary,  go- 
ing first  to  the  place  of  the  crucifixion, 
properly  so  called,  where  our  Lord 
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was  nailed  to  the  cross.  The  hymn 
VexiUa  Regis  prodeunt  is  sung  on  the 
way  from  the  place  of  mocking.  The 
antiphoo,  etc :  "  They  took  Je9us,  and 
led  him  forth,  bearing  his  cross :  he 
went  to  the  place  called  Calvary,  in 
the  Hebrew  Golgotha,  where  they  cru- 
cified him.  Here  they  pierced  my 
hands  and  my  feet,  and  they  numbered 
all  my  bones.  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
son  of  the  living  God,  who,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world,  at  the  sixth  hour, 
didst  ascend  the  gibbet  of  the  cross  on 
this  Calvary,  anil  for  the  redemption 
of  our  sins  didst  shed  thy  precious 
blood,  we  humbly  beseech  thee  that 
after  our  death  thou  mayest  grant  to  us 
joyfully  to  enter  the  gate  of  paradise : 
who  livest  and  reignest  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen." 

A  few  steps  to  the  left  of  this  place 
is  the  spot  where  the  cross  was  set  up, 
and  where  the  great  High  Priest  of- 
fered the  sacrifice  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  Going  to  this, 
the  hymn  Lustris  sex  qui  jam  peractis 
is  sung,  the  second  verse  of  which  re- 
counts, word  by  word,  some  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  gospel  narrative : 

"  Hie  acetum.  fel,  arundo, 
Sputa,  clavi,  lancea, 
Mite  corpus  perforator, 
Sanguif ,  unda  profluit : 
Terra,  pontus,  astra,  raundoi 
M  Quo  lavantur  flumiue  J'» 

The  antiphon,  etc:  "Now  it  was 
about  the  sixth  hour,  and  darkness  was 
over  all  the  land  even  to  the  ninth 
hour ;  and  the  sun  was  darkened,  and 
the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  the 
midst ;  and  Jesus,  crying  with  a  loud 
voice,  said,  *  Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit ;'  and,  saying  these 
words,  he  here  expired.  We  adore 
thee,  O  Christ,  and  we  bless  thee  be- 
cause by  thy  holy  cross  thou  didst 
UK  re  redeem  the  world."  The  prayer 
(aaid  in  a  low  voice)  :  u  Look  down, 
we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  upon  this 
thy  family  for  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Chriftt  did  not  hesitate  to  be  delivered 
UtU>  the  liands  of  the  executioners  and 
ttttctt  to  undergo  the  torment  of  the 
vhv*a  ;  who  with  thee  liveth  and  reign- 
«jJw  ttwkl  without  end.  Amen." 


Chanting  the  hymn  Pange  lingua 
g!oriosi,  the  priest  and  people  now  de- 
scend to  the  stone  of  unction,  where 
the  Redeemer  was  wrapped  in  fine 
linen  after  he  had  been  taken  down 
from  the  cross.  This  is  midway  be- 
tween Calvary  and  the  sepulchre,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  great 
church  and  the  holy  tomb.  The  nine 
verses  of  the  hymn  admirably  express 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  crowd 
the  mind  and  heart.  Redemption  is 
accomplished,  and  through  Christ's 
death  we  live.  Antiphon,  etc. :  il  Jo- 
seph and  Nicodemus  took  the  body  01 
Jesus,  and  here  bound  it  in  linen  with 
spices,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to 
bury.  Thy  name  is  as  oil  poured  out ; 
therefore  have  the  young  loved  thee. 
O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  condescend- 
ing to  the  devotion  of  thy  faithful  in 
thy  most  holy  body,  didst  permit  it 
here  to  be  anointed  by  them,  that 
they  might  reverence  thee  the  true 
God,  King,  and  Priest,  grant  that  by 
the  unction  of  thy  grace  our  hearts 
may  be  preserved  from  all  infection  of 
sin :  who  livest  and  reignest  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amea" 

The  joyful  hymn  Aurora  lucis  ru- 
tilat  is  sung  as  the  procession  moves 
on  to  the  most  glorious  sepulchre  where 
was  laid  the  Hope  of  the  world,  and 
whence  he  rose  on  Easter  morn,  tri- 
umphant over  death  and  the  grave. 
Antiphon,  etc. :  "  The  angel  here  said 
to  the  women,  'Fear  not;  ye  seek 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  crucified ;  he  hath 
risen,  he  is  not  here :  behold  the  place 
where  they  laid  him.  Alleluia.'  The 
Lord  hath  risen  from  this  sepulchre, 
alleluia,  who  for  us  hung  upon  the 
wood,  alleluia.  O  God,  who,  by  the 
triumphant  resurrection  of  thy  Son, 
didst  here  bestow  the  remedy  of  sal- 
vation on  the  world,  and,  having  con- 
quered death,  hast  unlocked  for  us  the 
way  of  eternal  life,  by  thine  assistance 
further  our  earnest  desires  which  thoa 
hast  put  into  our  hearts  ;  through  the 
same  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

Then,  going  to  the  place  where 
Jesus  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene  in 
the  habit  of  the  gardener,  the  hymn 
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C&ristu*  triumphum  gloria  is  sung. 
Antiphon,  etc. :  u  Jesus,  rising  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  appeared  herb  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, out  of  whom  he  had  cast  seven 
demons.  *  Mary,  touch  me  not,  for  I 
hare  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father.' 
We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord  God,  that 
we  may  be  helped  by  the  prayers  of 
blessed  Mary  Magdalene,  at  whose  en- 
treaty thou  didst  not  only  raise  up  her 
brother  who  had  been  four  days  dead, 
bat  didst  show  thyself  after  thy  resur- 
rection here  as  the  living  Lord :  who 
Kvest  and  reignest  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

Lastly,  going  to  the  place  where, 
according  to  tradition,  Jesus  appeared 
to  his  holy  mother  (this  station  being 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Latins,  in  front  of 
the  altar  of  the  blessed  sacrament), 
the  procession  returns  to  the  spot 
whence  it  started,  singing  the  hymn, 

"  Jesum  Cbristam  croclfixum 
Ob  peccatorum  crimlna, 
Hunc  ridisti  et  flevisti, 
0  gloriosa  Domina,"  etc 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  pro- 


cession which  is  made  every  day  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
But  to  have  a  full  understanding  of 
its  hnpressiveness,  one  must  be  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  take  part  in  it.  In  other 
countries,  when  reading  of  the  passion 
and  death  of  our  Lord,  we  are  left 
to  imagine  the  appearance  of  places 
which  are  thousands  of  miles  away ; 
and  this  consciousness  of  distance  will 
ever  hinder  that  vivid  realization  of 
the  incidents  which  may  be  had  on  the 
spot  where  they  occurred.  When  the 
word  hic  (here)  is  said  by  the  offici- 
ating priest,  all  bow  down  and  ki9s  the 
floor ;  and  it  is  enough  to  melt  a  heart 
of  stone  to  be  so  close  to  these  most 
sacred  spots  when  the  mention  of  what 
our  Lord  has  here  done  and  suffered 
for  our  sins  is  made.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  work  upon  the  imagination  or 
excite  the  feelings.  The  singing  and 
praying  are  in  a  natural  but  reverent 
tone.  It  is  felt  that  the  devout  Chris- 
tian needs  only  to  be  here  when  the 
prayers  are  said,  to  have  his  heart 
subdued  and  filled  with  penitence  and 
adoring  gratitude  and  love. 


OBIQIKAL. 


AT  THREESCORE. 

There  was  but  one  in  all  the  world, 

Fond  heart, 
To  whom  thou  gavest  all,  nor  kept 
A  part; 
And  that  was  John. 
None  e'er  so  gentle,  nor  so  brave  as  he, 
None  other's  arm  so  strong  or  sweet  to  me 
To  lean  upon. 

Twas  down  upon  the  ocean  shore 
One  day, 

The  heart  I  once  had  some  one  took 
Away ; 

And  that  was  John. 
Strange  moment !  for  it  seemed  then  to  me 
As  if  the  rocks  and  sands  and  clouds  and  sea 

And  all  were  gone. 
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You  understand,  I  do  not  mean 
Quite  all : 

Some  one  was  there,  so  handsome,  straight. 
And  tall; 

And  that  was  John  : 
But  he  was  all  to  me,  and  nothing  there 
Nor  aught  in  this  wide  world  with  him  could  bear 

Comparison. 

Long  years  have  passed,  and  now  my  step 
Is  slow. 

Though  weak  his  arm,  yet  strong  his  heart, 
I  know, 

To  lean  upon. 
Beside  me,  seated  in  his  high-backed  chair, 
T  see  a  tall  old  man  with  silvered  hair; 

And  that  is  John. 

My  day  of  life  has  always  been 

Most  bright, 
But  now  the'shadows  longer  grow, 
And  night 
Is  coming  on. 
I  fear  it  not,  for  when  my  course  is  run, 
I  look  beyond  the  grave  to  meet  with  One 
More  dear  than  John. 


Translated  from  the  Spanish. 


THE  REVENGE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 


Though  one  brief  spring  restores  to  earth  the  flowers 
Swept  from  her  lap  by  autumn's  stormy  hours, 
Back  to  man's  breast  a  lifetime  will  not  win 
The  heart's  ease  lost  through  one  frail  moment's  sin. 


White  as  a  nest  of  gulls,  in  the 
cleft  of  a  rock  on  the  wild  sea-shore, 
gleams  Cadiz  from  the  concavity  of 
her  walls.  So  audaciously  is  she  seat- 
ed in  the  very  midst  of  the  billows  that 
the  land  reaches  out  an  arm  to  retain 
her.  This  slender  arm  of  stone  and 
sand,  wearing  La  Cortadura,  a  fortress 
constructed  during  the  glorious  war 
of  independence,  as  a  bracelet,  sepa- 
rates the  violent  waves  of  the  ocean 
from  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  harbor, 
and  conducts  to  the  city  of  San  Fer- 
nando, which,  situated  in  the  curve  of 


the  bay,  opens  its  dock-yards  of  La 
Carraca  as  hospitals  to  the  vessels  that 
return  home,  maltreated  and  bruised, 
from  their  perilous  expeditions. 

Poor  wanderers,  to  whom  the  tem- 
pests are  ever  repeating  what  the 
blasts  of  the  world  unceasingly  say  to 
mortals,  "  On,  on !"  When  they 
reach  their  country,  they  lay  hold  of 
her  with  their  anchors,  as  children 
clasp  the  necks  of  their  mothers  with 
their  little  hands. 

Beyond  the  city  of  San  Fernando, 
the  beautiful  and  worthy  neighbor  of 
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Cadiz,  with  its  splendid  Calle  Larga, 
and  its  houses  solid  and  shining  as  if 
built  of  massive  silver,  and  beyond  the 
bridge  Zuazo,  so  ancient  that  its  con- 
struction is  attributed  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians, the  road  divides  into  two  branch- 
es, the  one  on  the  left  continuing  to 
follow  the  carve  of  the  bay,  and  that  on 
the  right  taking  the  direction  of  Chic- 
lana.  It  enters  this  pleasant  town 
through  a  grove  of  white  poplars, 
which,  settled  like  hoary  patriarchs  in 
the  midst  of  green  fields,  seem  by  their 
whisperings  to  be  encouraging  the 
weaker  plants  to  strengthen  themselves 
and  stand  like  them  against  the  heavy 
south-west  winds.  The  town  is  large, 
and  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Liro. 

From  two  neighboring  heights  it 
was  overlooked  in  former  times  by  a 
Moorish  tower  on  the  one,  and  a 
Christian  chapel  on  the  other ;  symbols 
of  its  past  and  present.  Within  a  few 
jears  the  tower  has  disappeared  and 
the  chapel  has  become  a  ruin. 

There  was  a  temple  and  an  altar,  where 
The  lonely  heart  might  weep  and  lay  iu  care : 
1  v<f'»t.  Once  more  I  passed  that  way, 
And  it  was  fallen  to  decay : 
Whereat  I  wept  again ! 

The  chapel  was  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  St.  Anna.  It  was  round  and 
encircled  by  a  colonnade,  which  com- 
manded the  view,  in  all  directions,  of 
a  magnificent  landscape. 

At  the  foot  of  the  isolated  and  aban- 
doned tower  lay  a  cemetery.  Mould- 
ering humanity  creeping  sympatheti- 
cally into  the  shadow  of  the  decaying 
roin.  This  tower — this  seal  of  stone 
npon  the  archives  of  the  place;  this 
inheritance  of  generations,  which  the 
district  had  guarded  like  the  remains 
of  a  dead  chief,  embalmed  by  the 
aroma  of  the  flowers  of  the  field ;  this 
aostere  ruin,  which  had  no  longer  any 
relations  except  with  the  departed,  who 
were  turning  to  skeletons  at  its  feet ; 
with  the  birds  of  night  which  hid  them- 
selves in  its  obscure  recesses  from  the 
noise  and  light  of  day,  and  with  the 
winds  that  came  to  moan  sadly  through 
its  breaches — this  inoffensive  tower 
could  not  escape  modern  vandalism. 


Neither  respect  for  the  memories  it 
evoked,  nor  reverence  for  the  burial 
place  it  so  appropriately  guarded,  nor 
the  romantic  in  its  aspect,  nor  the  his- 
toric in  its  origin,  could  avail  it  They 
demolished  it  under  the  sage  protest 
that  it  was  '*  ruinous."  A  ruin  u  ruin- 
ous !"  A  tower  that  bore  the  centuries 
as  you  wear  days, u  ruinous,  ruinous !" 
That  petrified  mass  which  would  have 
outlasted  all  your  constructions  *of  * 
wood  and  clay ! 

The  chapel,  also,  closed  and  forsak- 
en, has  become  the  prey  of  destruction, 
and  its  noble  colonnade  has  fallen. 
Groves,  convents,  feudal  castles,  and 
palaces,  the  very  rains  are  disappear- 
ing, and  they  are  not  even  building 
factories  or  planting  orchards  where 
they  stood  ;  to  clothe  the  noble  matron 
Spain,  at  least  with  muslin  and  flow- 
ers, instead  of  the  tissues  and  jewels 
of  which  they  despoil  her.  What,  then, 
will  remain  to  us  ?  Pastures  wherein 
to  breed  the  ferocious  beast,  whose 
contests  afford  the  refined  and  gentle 
diversion  that  enjoys,  above  all  others, 
the  favor  of  the  people.  My  God! 
can  it  be  that  the  natural  ferocity  and 
cruelty  of  man,  like  the  atmosphere 
that  discbarges  its  electricity  in  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  tempest,  must  have 
vent  and  expression  ? 

In  the  times  when  Cadiz  was  the 
Rothschild  among  cities,  times  in 
which,  according  to  strangers  of  note 
and  credibility,  her  merchants  lived 
with  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  ambas- 
sadors of  kings,  the  greater  part  of  them 
had  in  Chiclana  country  houses,  built 
and  furnished  with  marvellous  richness 
and  taste.  Tarnished  vestiges  still  re- 
main of  that  elegant  luxury  to  which 
the  coming  of  Napoleon's  Frenchmen 
gave  the  death-blow. 

In  the  present  epoch,  in  which  we 
often  see  fulfilled  the  saying,  "  Ram- 
parts fall  and  dust  heaps  exalt  them- 
selves" when  old  men  recount  the 
splendors  of  those  days,  new  —  we 
will  not  say  young  —  men  receive 
their  stories  as  tales  of  the  thousand 
and  one  nights,  with  incredulity  and 
criticism  alternating  upon  their  lips. 
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In  their  opinion,  gallantry,  generosity, 
and  munificence  afford  material  for  an 
appendix  to  Don  Quixote  as  fantastic 
virtues  which  can  only  exist  in  over- 
excited brains. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  events  which  we  are  about 
to  relate  began  to  take  place,  Chiclana 
was  at  the  zenith  of  her  splendor. 
Cadiz  shone  with  gold,  and,  like  the 
sun,  shed  glory  upon  all  her  environs. 
Nowhere  now  do  they  throw  away 
doubloons  as  they  then  did  here, 
with  the  simple  indifference  of  child- 
ren tossing  soap-bubbles  into  the  air, 
and  the  lordliness  of  princes  who 
neither  count  nor  value  what  they 
spend  in  compliment  to  others.  In 
this  epoch  occurred  the  incident  which 
is  told  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of 
Alba  and  the  youth,  who,  seeing  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  upon  her  table, 
observed,  in  her  hearing,  that  this  sum, 
which  to  her  was  such  a  trifle,  would 
make  a  man's  fortune.  "  Would  you 
like  to  have  it  ?"  asked  the  duchess. 
The  youth  admitted  that  he  would. 
The  lady  sent  him  the  money  and — 
closed  her  doors  upon  him.  In  these 
days  the  contrary  would  have  succeed- 
ed. The  money  would  not  have  been 
given,  nor  would  the  doors  have  been 
closed  upon  one  who,  by  any  means 
whatever,  had  acquired  it 

In  one  of  the  wide,  cheerful  streets 
of  the  above-named  town  stood  a  house 
of  more  distinguished  appearance  than 
the  others,  though  it  consisted  of  but 
one  story,  which  was  somewhat  elevat- 
ed from  the  ground  and  reached  by  a 
flight  of  marble  steps.  The  door  was 
of  mahogany,  studded  with  great  nails 
of  shining  metal.  The  front  of  the 
house  was  surmounted  by  the  arms 
of  the  family,  carved  in  marble.  No- 
bility and  riches  seek  each  other;  in 
former  times  they  were  sisters,  in  these 
they  are  not  even  cousins.  The  house 
porch,  the  court, -and  all  the  apartments, 
even  to  the  inferior  offices,  were  paved 
with  magnificent  blocks  of  blue  and 
white  marble.  Columns  of  jasper 
supported  the  four  galleries  which 
surrounded  the  court,  and  in  the  area, 


in  the  midst  of  flowering  plants  and 
alabaster  statues,  a  fountain  flowed 
unceasingly,  singing  the  same  pure 
and  infantile  melody  to  the  bud  half 
opened  in  hone,  and  to  the  flower  fall- 
ing in  leafless  despair.     Between  col- 
umn  and  column,  embowered  in  green 
and  flowery  tapestries  of  jessamine  and 
musk  rose,  hung  the  gilded  cages  of 
bright-hued  birds.    A  canvas  awning, 
cut  in  points  at  the  edges,  and  bound 
with  red,  shaded  the  court  and  pre- 
served its  refreshing  coolness.  The 
walls  of  the  parlor  were  of  white 
stucco  upon  a  blue  ground ;  the  chairs 
and  sofa  were  made  of  ebony,  with 
heavy  silver  ornaments  and  coverings 
of  azure  gros  de  Tours.    The  furni- 
ture was  of  slight  and  simple  form  and 
in  the  Greek  style,  which  the  Revolu- 
tion had  brought  into  favor,  making  it 
the  order  of  the  day,  as  it  had  also 
introduced  the  Phrygian  cap,  the  names 
of  Antenor,  Anacharsis,  Themiatocles, 
Aristides,  and  other  things  less  inoffen- 
sive than  these.    Upon  the  table,  which 
was  supported  by  lour  straight-fluted 
legs,  stood  a  clock,  constructed  of  white 
marble  and  bronze.     At  that  time 
the  taste  for  the  pastoral  and  idyilic 
in  art  had  passed,  dispossessed  by  the 
grave  and  classic  allegories  which  were 
presently  to  be  superseded  by  the  can- 
non, banners,  and  warlike  laurel  wreaths 
with  which  Napoleon  would  dispel  in 
wide  air  the  ardor  and  zeal  of  the 
Revolution.    In  its  turn  the  epoch  of 
the  Restoration,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  sword  as  the 
sword  had  terminated  the  rule  of  the 
democracy,  brought  back  monarchical 
ideas  and  religious  sentiments  with 
the  chivalry,  loyalty,  and  ancient  faith 
which  were  to  introduce  the  Romantic 
in  literature  and  the  Gothic  in  arts  and 
customs.  Following  closely  upon  these 
came  the  taste  for  the  fashions  of  the 
times  called  u  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth" and  "Louis  the  Fifteenth." 
For  men  are,  like  children,  enthusiasts 
of  the  new,  and  ever  trampling  with 
contempt  upon  the  idol  of  the  mo- 
ment before.    Shakespeare  has  said, 
"  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  P  Well 
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might  he  hare  added,  u  Fickleness,  thy  windows  were  bang  with  lace-edged 
name  is  man  !"  muslin  curtains,  like  those  now  used, 
The  clock  formed  a  group,  composed  except  that  the  muslin  was  Indian  in- 
of  an  effigy  of  time,  under  the  figure  stead  of  English,  and  the  lace  thread, 
of  an  old  man  ;  two  nude  young  girls  made  by  hand,  instead  of  cotton  woven, 
with  arms  interlaced,  leaning  upon  the  As  it  was  summer  time,  only  a  dim 
old  man,  and  representing  innocence  light  was  allowed  to  penetrate  the 
and  troth ;  and  two  other  figures,  wrap-  drawn  blinds.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
ped  in  dark  veils,  symbolizing  sin  and  apartment  was  perfumed  with  flowers 
mjstery  flying  from  time,  who,  with  and  pastilles  of  Lima, 
raised  finger,  appeared  to  threaten  Upon  the  sofa  reclined  a  woman  of 
tbem.  The  effigy  of  time  was  well  extraordinary  beauty.  One  alabaster 
and  expressively  executed ;  and  when  hand,  hidden  in  a  mass  of  auburn  curls, 
the  clear  and  sonorous  voice  of  the  supported  her  head  upon  the  pillow  of 
hour,  counting  its  dead  sisters,  was  add-  the  sofa.  A  loose  cambric  dress,  adorn- 
ed to  its  expressive  gesture,  it  seemed  ed  with  Flanders  lace,  robed  her  youth- 
like the  warning  voice  of  an  austere  ful  and  perfect  form.  Through  the  lace 
pstriarch,  and  could  not  fail  to  affect  of  her  robe  just  peeped  the  point  of  a 
him  who,  meditating  upon  the  sense  little  foot  encased  in  a  silken  stocking 
of  the  allegory,  heard  the  measured  and  white  satin  slipper.  At  that  time 
echo  of  its  strokes.  On  each  side  of  no  other  shoe  was  used  by  ladies  of 
the  clock  was  a  bronze  candlestick,  in  distinction  upon  any  occasion,  and 
the  form  of  a  negro  standing  upon  a  luxury  reached  even  to  the  wearing 
marble  pedestal  and  adorned  with  of  lace  slippers  lined  with  colored 
brazen  chains.    The  negro  carried  satin. 

upon  his  head  and  in  his  bands  bas-  The  apostles  of  the  last  foreign  fash- 
kete  of  flowers.  In  the  centres  of  the  ion,  admirers  of  the  buskin,  regard 
flowers  the  candles  were  set  The  with  sovereign  contempt  this  rich  and 
ceiling  was  painted  to  represent  light,  elegant  custom,  which,  in  their  eyes,  is 
floating  clouds  of  gray  and  white,  guilty  of  two  mortal  sins — that  of  being 
through  which  was  seen  a  nymph  of  old-fashioned,  and  that  of  being  Span- 
the  air,  apparently  holding  in  her  ish.  The  lady's  left  hand  was  adorn- 
hands  the  tasselled  cords  of  azure  silk  ed  with  a  splendid  brilliant,  and  held  a 
which  sustained  an  alabaster  lamp,  cambric  handkerchief  of  Mexican  em- 
destined  to  filter  a  light  as  mild  and  broidery,  with  which,  from  time  to  time, 
soft  as  that  of  the  moon,  a  light  ex-  she  dried  a  tear  that  slid  slowly  down 
tremely  flattering  to  female  beauty,  her  pearly  cheek, 
and  therefore  adopted  for  select  re-  The  reader  thinks  that  he  divines 
onions.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  cause  of  this  solitary  tear  shed  by 
upon  a  mosaic  stand,  rested  a  great  a  woman,  young,  beautiful,  aud  sur- 
giass  globe.  In  it  swam  fishes  of  rounded  by  the  evidences  of  a  lux- 
those  lovely  colors  which  the  water  urious  and  enviable  position.  He  has 
displays  in  emulation  of  the  air  that  decided  that  it  must  be  the  token  of 
has  its  gorgeous  birds,  and  the  earth  wounded  affection,  and  has  guessed 
tbat  parades  its  charming  flowers,  wrong.  Respect  for  truth,  even  at  the 
Here  they  lived,  silent  and  gentle,  sacrifice  of  admiration  for  the  heroine 
tovexed  by  the  circuit  which  bounded  of  our  story,  obliges  us  to  confess  that 
their  action,  like  pretty  idiots,  seeing  this  tear  was  not  of  love,  but  of  spite, 
everything  with  their  great  eyes,  and  Yes,  that  brilliant  drop,  falling  from 
comprehending  nothing.  The  globe  eyes  as  blue  as  the  6ky  of  evening, 
was  surmounted  by  a  smaller  one  gliding  between  those  long,  dark  lash- 
filted  with  flowers,  of  which  there  was  es,  and  across  those  delicately  glowing 
*feo  a  profusion  arranged  in  jars  in  cheeks,  was  the  evidence  of  spite, 
the  recesses  of  the  windows.    The  But  before  we  proceed  it  is  neces- 
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saiy  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  111- 
humor  of  our  heroine. 


chapter  n. 

The  young  lady  we  have  been  de- 
scribing was  called  Ismena,  and  was 
the  only  child  of  Don  Iago  O'Donnell, 
whose  family,  in  common  with  many 
others,  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  in 
the  time  of  William  of  Orange.  After 
the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  the  troops, 
who  belonged  to  the  most  noble  fami- 
lies of  Ireland,  entered  the  service  of 
France  and  Spain.  Philip  the  First, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  wel- 
comed them,  and  they  formed,  in  1709, 
the  regiments  of  Ibemia  and  Ultonia, 
and,  later,  a  third  called  the  Irlanda. 
These  troops  were  commanded  by 
James  Stuart,  duke  of  Berwick,  na- 
tural son  of  James  the  Second  «by 
Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  the  famous 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  Duke  of 
Berwick  gained  the  battle  of  Alroansa 
and  took  Barcelona  by  assault,  and  the 
king  rewarded  his  great  services  with 
the  dukedoms  of  Liria  and  Jerica, 
and  made  him  a  grandee  of  Spain. 
This  gallant  general  had  two  sons,  the 
elder  was  naturalized  in  Spain  and  in- 
herited the  titles  of  Berwick,  Liria, 
and  Jerica,  to  which  he  afterward 
united,  by  his  marriage,  that  of  the 
noble  house  of  Alba,  which  had  de- 
scended to  a  female.  The  second  son 
established  himself  in  France,  where 
his  descendants  still  exist  and  bear  the 
title  of  dukes  of  Fitz-James. 

The  above-mentioned  regiments  are 
represented  in  our  days  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  loyal  men  who  com- 
posed them,  for,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed, there  are  now  ninety  Irish 
surnames  in  the  Spanish  army,  names 
which,  for  their  traditional  loyalty  and 
bravery,  and  their  hereditary  nobility, 
honor  those  who  bear  them. 

Don  Iago  O'Donneil  married  a 
Spanish  lady,  and  his  daughter,  Is- 
mena, united  in  her  person  the  beauty 
of  both  types.    Her  slight  and  grace- 


ful Andalusian  form  was  clothed  in  the 
white  rose-tinted  skin  of  the  daughters 
of  misty  Erin,  to  which  the  impassi- 
ble coldness  of  its  possessor  gave  a 
transparent  pearliness  and  purity  that 
nothing  ever  disturbed.  Her  large  ' 
violet  eyes  beamed  from  beneath  their 
dark  lashes  with  the  haughty  and  ex- 
pressive glance  of  the  south.  Her 
carriage,  though  somewhat  lofty,  was 
free  and  natural.  Naturalness  is,  in- 
deed, but  another  name  for  that  "  Span- 
ish grace"  which  has  been  so  justly 
famed  and  eulogized.  The  irresistible 
attraction  which  is  born  of  it,  and 
which,  in  former  times,  women  shed 
around  them  as  the  flame  sheds  light 
and  the  flowers  perfume,  they  owed  to 
the  men,  who  used  to  abhor  whatever 
was  put  on,  affected,  or  studied ;  ana- 
thematizing it  in  a  masculine  way 
under  the  expressive  epithet  "mo- 
nadas."*  In  naturalness  there  is  truth, 
and  without  truth  there  is  no  perfec- 
tion ;  in  naturalness  there  is  grace, 
and  without  grace  there  is  no  real 
elegance.  Taste  at  present  appears  to 
lie  in  the  opposite  extreme,  as  if  the 
Florentines  should  dress  their  Venus 
di  Medici*  as  a  show  figure. 

The  spirit  of  Ismena  was  far  less 
richly  endowed  than  her  person.  She 
possessed  the  cold,  calm  temperament 
of  her  father  united  to  the  haughty  and 
domineering  disposition  she  had  in- 
herited from  her  mother,  and  these 
qualities  were  exaggerated  in  her  by 
the  overbearing  pride  of  the  rich,  beau- 
tiful, and  spoiled  child.  Her  mind 
was  ever  occupied  in  framing  for  her- 
self a  future  as  illustrious  and  brilliant 
as  thpse  which  fortune-tellers  prognos- 
ticate, and  so  6he  rejected  all  the  lovers 
who  offered  her  their  affections,  not 
one  of  them  appearing  likely  to  realize 
her  dreams  of  greatness.  But  changes 
of  fortune,  like  the  transformations  in 
magic  comedies,  come  unlooked  for 
and  suddenly.  Is  menu's  father  lost 
his  whole  fortune  within  a  few  months  ; 
thanks  to  the  treachery  of  the  English, 
who  seized  so  many  of  our  ships  and 
so  much  treasure  before  making  a  for- 

•  Monkey  airs,  apiihneN. 
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mal  declaration  of  war  with  Spain. 
The  fatal  war  which  brought  upon  us 
the  fatal  family  compact !  Don  Iago, 
who  had  just  lost  his  wife,  retired, 
ruined,  to  his  country  house  in  Chi- 
clana.  But  this  retreat  did  not  long 
remain  to  him,  for  the  house*  was  ad- 
vertised for  sale  by  his  creditors.  The 
first  person  who  presented  himself  as 
a  purchaser  was  the  General  Count  of 
Alcira.  General  Alcira  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  long  residence  in 
America.  Though  he  counted  but 
fifty-five  years,  he  appeared  much 
older  in  consequence  of  the  destructive 
action  of  that  climate,  which,  with  its 
hot  miasms,  impairs  the  European 
even  as  it  corrodes  iron.  Notwith- 
standing his  age,  the  general  had  be- 
come the  heir  of  a  young  nephew,  from 
whose  title  the  rule  of  succession  ex- 
cluded females.  On  his  return  he  went 
to  Seville,  his  native  city,  where  he 
was  received  by  his  sister-in-law  (who 
looked  upon  him  as  one  come  to  de- 
prive her  and  her  daughters  of  the 
riches  and  title  they  had  possessed) 
with  such  bitterness  and  hostility  that, 
although  he  was  one  of  the  most  ge- 
nerous of  men,  he  was  justly  indig- 
nant, and  determined  to  leave  Seville 
and  establish  himself  in  Cadiz,  and  he 
decided  well 

At  that  period,  Seville,  the  staid,  re- 
ligious matron,  with  rosary  in  hand, 
still  more  the  buckram  stays  and  the 
high  powdered  promontory  —  that, 
without  the  hair,  must  have  been  a 
weight  in  itself — and  the  hoops  with 
which  a  lady  could  pass  with  ease  only 
through  a  very  wide  door.  At  her 
austere  entertainments  she  played  Ba- 
ciga  or  Ombre  with  her  canons,  her 
judges,  her  aldermen \  and  her  cava- 
liers. She  had  no  theatre,  being  with- 
held therefrom  by  a  religious  vow. 
She  had  for  illumination  only  the  pious 
lights  that  burned  before  her  numerous 
pictures  of  saints.  She  had  no  pave- 
ments, no  Paseo  de  Cristiana. 

Of  course  there  were  no  steam- 
boats, those  swift  news-bearers  which 
have  since  united  in  such  close  friend- 
ship these  sister  cities,  the  twin  jewels 
vol.  v. — 16 


of  Andalusia.  Cadiz,  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  she  is  now,  wore  her  drape- 
ry in  the  low-necked  Greek  fashion 
which  we  still  see  in  portraits  of  the 
beauties  of  those  days,  Cadiz,  the  se- 
ductive siren  of  naked  bosom  and 
silver  scales,  bathed  in  a  sea  of  water, 
a  sea  of  pleasure,  and  a  sea  of  riches. 
She  knew  well  how  to  unite  the  art 
and  culture  of  foreign  elegance  with 
the  dignity,  ease,  and  spontaneity  of 
Spanish  grace,  and,  though  the  fair 
Andalusian  bad  adopted  certain  things 
and  forms  that  were  foreign,  she  was 
none  the  less  essentially  Spanish  in 
her  delicate  taste  and  circumspection, 
and  her  attachment  to  her  own  nation- 
ality. 

For,  strange  to  tell,  in  those  days: 
the  pompous  and  high-sounding  as- 
sumption of  the  "  Spanish"  which  now  . 
fills  the  unholy  sheets  of  the  public 
press,  and  resounds  through  all  dis- 
courses like  hollow  and  incessant 
thunders,  was  unknown.  It  did  not 
blare  in  lyric  compositions,  nor  was  it 
made  the  instrument  of  a  party  for 
the  promotion  of  such  or  such  ideas,, 
nor  was  the  bull  Sefiorito*  chosen 
with  enthusiasm  as  its  symbol.  But. 
that  which  was  Spanish  was  had  with 
simplicity,  as  the  brave  man  has  his 
intrepidity  without  proclaiming  it,  and 
as  the  fields  have  their  flowers  without 
parading  them.  Spanish  patriotism 
was  hot  upon  the  lips,  but  in  the  blood, 
in  the  being ;  it  was  the  genius  of  the 
people ;  and  it  became  them  so  well, 
was  so  refined  and  generous,  so  gen- 
tle and  chivalric,  so  in  harmony  with 
the  gracious  southern  type,  that  it  came 
to  be  the  admiration  and  delight  of 
strangers.  But  we  have  apostatized 
from  it,  do  not  understand  it,  hold  it 
in  slight  esteem,  and,  unlike  the  ass  that 
covered  himself  with  the  rich  golden 
skin  of  the  lion,  we,  more  stupid  than 
he,  instead  of  smoothing  and  cultivating 
that  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
us,  wrap  ourselves  in  one  that  is  in- 
ferior to  it.  Then  the  most  candid 
gayety  blended  with  an  exquisite  re- 

*  The  famoui  bull  that,  in  1850,  in  Seville,  fought 
and  killed  a  large  tiger. 
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finement  pervaded  social  intercourse. 
There  were  neither  clubs  nor  casinos, 
only  reunions,  in  which  gallantry  was 
governed  by  the  code  contained  in 
these  ancient  verses  of  Suarez : 

14  You  are  feared  and  worshipped ; 

You  to  be  obeyed : 

We  the  humble  worshippers, 

Of  your  frowns  afraid. 

Vou  the  lovely  eonquerors ; 

We  your  bondsmen  true : 

Ladies  dear  and  vanquishers, 

We  are  slaves  to  you. 

You  the  praised  and  honored ; 

Fairest  under  sun  : 

We  the  lowly  servitors, 

By  your  smiles  undone." 

The  expression  "  to  acquire  a  man- 
ner" was  not  then  in  use,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  good  manners  was  a  matter  of 
course  and  of  instinct  The  officers 
of  the  marine,  brave  and  gentlemanly 
as  they  are  now,  but  richer  and  more 
gallant,  constituted  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  society  of  Cadiz.  They  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  gay  frater- 
nity, at  the  head  of  which  were  the 
officers  of  the  man-of-war  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Paula,  and  which,  in  playful 
allusion  to  the  motto  of  the  saint  of 
this  name — Caritas  bonitas — styled 
itself  "  La  devota  Hermandad  de  las 
Caritas  Bonitas"*  (The  devoted  Bro- 
therhood of  Beauty).  In  the  theatre 
the  national  pieces  of  our  own  poets 
were  played,  and  the  farces  of  Don 
Ramon  de  la  Cruz  were  enthusiastic- 
ally applauded :  at  the  brilliant  fairs 
of  Chiclana  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz 
and  Puerto  congregated  like  flocks  of 
gorgeous  birds ;  and  Cadiz  retained, 
long  years  after,  charms  sufficient  to 
inspire  the  song  of  Byron,  that  dis- 
criminating appreciator  of  the  beauti- 
ful. ^ 

The  General  Count  of  Alcira  desir- 
ing to  buy  a  country  house,  that  of  Don 
Iago  O'Donnell  was  proposed  to  him, 
and  he  went  to  look  at  it.  The  unfor- 
tunate proprietor  threw  it  open  to  his 
inspection  as  soon  as  he  presented  him- 
self. The  count  was  charmed  with  all 
that  he  saw  in  the  elegant  mansion  we 
have  already  described,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  daughter  of  its  master,  whom 

*  Caritas  bonitas,  Pretty  faces. 


they  encountered  writing  in  a  retired 
cabinet  that  received  light  and  fra- 
grance from  the  garden.  She  was 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  weep- 
ing bitterly  while  she  answered  letters 
from  two  of  her  friends  who  had  just 
married— one  an  English  lord,  and 
the  other  a  nobleman  of  Madrid.  How 
bitterly  those  .letters  caused  Ismena  to 
feel  the  contrast  between  the  lot  of  her 
friends  and  that  which  compelled  her, 
single  and  poor,  to  abandon  even  this 
house,  the  only  thing  that  remained  to 
her  of  the  brilliant  past. 

Her  tears  moved  and  interested  the 
good  general  to  such  an  extent  that, 
having  bought  the  house,  he  begged 
the  occupant  to  remain  in  it  and  admit 
him,  the  buyer,  as  a  member  of  his 
family  and  the  husband  of  his  daugh- 
ter. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
Don  Iago  received  this  proposition  as 
a  message  of  felicity,  and  that  bis 
daughter  hailed  it  as  a  means  of  escap- 
ing* lower  depths  of  the  abyss  into 
which  fortune  had  hurled  her.  To 
paint  the  rage  of  the  aunt's  sister-in- 
law  when  she  heard  of  the  projected 
alliance  would  be  a  difficult  task. 
She  spread  calumnies  upon  Ismena, 
ridiculed  the  marriage,  and  spit  out 
her  venom  in  bitter  sarcasms,  prophe- 
sying that  the  union  of  the  ambitious 
beggar  with  the  worn-out  valetudina- 
rian would  remain  without  issue ;  in 
short,  that  Providence  would  mock 
their  calculations,  and  cause  the  title, 
for  lack  of  a  male  inheritor,  to  return 
to  her  own  family.  The  excessive  pride 
of  Ismena,  more  than  ever  susceptible 
since  her  misfortune,  was  stung  beyond 
endurance  by  those  gibes  and  revilings. 
And  she  was  still  more  chagrined 
when,  after  having  been  married  two 
years  without  giving  birth  to  a  child, 
she  seemed  to  see  the  prophecies  of 
her  enemy  realized.  It  appeared  that 
God  would  deny  the  blessing  of  child- 
ren to  the  wife  who  desired  them  not 
from  the  holy  instinct  of  maternal  lovo, 
but  to  satisfy  a  base  pride  and  a  con- 
temptible covetousness ;  not  for  the 
blessed  glory  of  seeing  herself  surround- 
ed by  her  offspring,  but  from  too 
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haughty  and  miserable  desire  of  humi- 
liating a  rival — of  triumphing  over  an 
enemy.  It  is  at  this  time  and  under 
the  influence  of  these  feelings  that  we 
have  introduced  Ismena,  Countess  of 
Alcira,  bathed  in  tears.  And  for  this 
we  say  that  these  drops,  so  cold  and 
bitter,  were  not  tokens  of  wounded 
love,  but  of  rage  and  spite. 


chapter  in. 

The  general  had  learned  that  the 
house  in  Chiclana  was  for  sale  from 
his  secretary,  who  was  the  son  of  Don 
It£o*s  housekeeper.  A  few  words 
will  explain  this. 

The  general,  when  young,  had  for 
many  years  an  orderly  whom  he  loved 
well.  The  Spanish  orderly  is  the 
model  domestic,  the  ideal  servant.  He 
is  wanting  in  nothing,  has  always 
more  than  enough,  and  does  whatever 
is  asked  of'  him  unquestioningly  and 
with  pleasure.  If  he  were  bidden,  he 
would,  like  St.  Theresa,  plant  rotten 
onions  through  the  same  spirit  of  blind 
obedience.  He  has  the  heart  of  a 
child,  the  patience  of  a  saint,  and  the 
attachment  of  that  type  of  devoted  af- 
fection, the  dog.  Like  him  he  loves  and 
cares  for  all  that  belongs  to  his  master, 
and,  most  of  all,  for  his  children,  if  he 
has  any.  And  to  such  a  degree  does 
he  carry  this  devotion,  that  one  of  our 
celebrated  generals  has  said  that  "  an 
orderly  makes  the  very  best  of  dry 
nurses."  He  has  no  will  of  his  own, 
does  not  know  what  laziness  is,  is 
humble  and  brave,  grateful  and  oblig- 
ing. And  in  the  household,  where  his 
coming  may  have  occasioned  the  na- 
tural irritation  and  repulsion  caused 
by  whatever  invades  the  domestic  cir- 
cle, his  departure  is  always  sincerely 
felt. 

Before  he  left  Spain  the  general, 
then  a  captain,  had  lived  for  a  long 
time  with  his  orderly  in  the  greatest 
friendship,  without  the  latter  having 
lost  the  least  grain  of  his  respect  for 
his  chief.   When  the  general  went  to 


America,  his  orderly,  to  the  great 
grief  of  both,  left  him,  and  returned  to 
his  native  town  of  Chiclana  to  marry 
the  bride  who,  with  a  constancy  not 
unusual  in  Spain,  had  waited  for  him 
fifteen  years.  A  few  years  later  the 
orderly  died  leaving  one  child,  a  son, 
to  the  care  of  his  disconsolate  widow. 
The  poor  woman,  accompanied  by  a 
little  niece  she  had  adopted,  took  ser- 
vice with  Don  Iago  O'Donnell.  As 
for  the  boy,  who  was  godson  to  the 
general,  the  latter  sent  for  him,  had 
him  educated  under  his  own  care,  and 
afterward  made  him  his  secretary.  In 
this  capacity  he  brought  him  back  to 
Spain.  Lazaro — so  he  was  named — 
was  one  of  those  beings  who  are  sealed 
by  nature  with  the  stamp  of  nobility, 
and  who,  aided  by  circumstances,  be- 
come unconscious  heroes  by  simply  fol- 
lowing their  natural  instincts. 

Having  learned  from  his  mother  that 
the  house  in  which  she  lived  was  for 
sale,  he  had  informed  the  general,  who 
bought  it,  and  with  it  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife. 

A  beautiful  woman  she  was ;  as  fair 
and  delicate  as  an  alabaster  nymph; 
as  cold,  also,  and  as  void  of  feeling  ;  a 
being  who  had  never  loved  anything 
but  herself ;  insipid  and  without  sweet- 
ness ;  a  jessamine  flower  that  had 
never  felt  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  an  attendant 
called  Nora  entered  the  room  in  which 
we  found  Ismena,  to  open  the  windows. 
Nora  had  been  Ismena's  nurse,  and 
had  never  left  her.  She  was  a  proud 
and  cunning  woman,  and  had  done 
much  to  develop  the  perverse  disposi- 
tions of  the  girl. 

fc<  Always  weeping,"  she  said  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience  at  the  sight  of 
Ismena's  tears.  u  You  will  lose  your 
good  looks,  and  when  your  husband 
dies,  all  you  have  besides  will  be  gone, 
youth,  consideration,  and  wealth.  You 
will  then  have  no  recourse  but  to  turn 
pious  and  spend  your  days  dressing  up 
the  holy  imagcs.,, 

UI  know  too  well  that  I  shall  lose 
everything,  that  is  why  I  weep,"  re- 
plied Ismena. 
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"And  who  says  that  your  lot  may 
not  be  different?"  answered  Nora.  4;  It 
is  not  your  sister-in-law  that  has  the 
disposition  of  your  future;  you  your- 
self can  do  more  to  make  your  fortune 
than  she  to  unmake  it.  Hope  is  the 
last  thing  lost,  but  then  one  must  not 
cross  one's  aims  while  they  can  be  of 
use." 

• 44  Idle  talk,"  returned  Ismena.  44  You 
know  that  my  hopes  are  as  vain  as  my 
marriage  is  sterile." 

"  It  will  amount  to  the  same  thing," 
said  Nora, 44  whether  you  give  birth  to 
a  son  or  adopt  one." 

The  lady  fixed  her  great  blue  eyes 
upon  the  woman  as  she  exclaimed, 
44  The  count  would  never  consent  J" 

44  He  need  not  know  it,"  replied 
Nora. 

44  A  fraud,  a  crime,  a  robbery !  Are 
you  beside  yourself]" 

t4  All  that  sounds  very  lofty,  yet  in 
reality  you  will  only  be  doing  some 
poor  wretch  an  act  of  charity.  Your 
nieces  are  well  married;  your  sister- 
in-law  has  a  rich  jointure,  and  does 
not  need  the  count's  money.  If  they 
desire  to  have  it,  it  is  through  ambi- 
tion, and  that  you  may  not  enjoy 
it." 

44  Never !  never  !"  said  Ismena. 
*'  Better  to  lose  rank  and  position  than 
become  the  slave  of  a  secret  which 
may  bring  us  to  dishonor.  Never P 
she  repeated,  shaking  her  head  as  if 
she  wished  to  shake  the  fatal  thought 
from  her  mind. 

44 1  only  shall  know  the  secret,  and 
I  alone  will  be  responsible.  So  it  will 
be  more  secure  in  my  breast  than  in 
your  own." 

u  You  will  have  to  employ  anpther 
person." 

44  Yes,  but  without  confiding  in  him. 
I  have  already  found  the  person. 
Your  husband  is  about  to  embark  for 
Havana.  When  he  returns,  he  will 
find  a  son  here." 

"Nora,  Nora!  there  is  no  wicked- 
ness of  which  you  are  not  capable  P 

44 1  am  capable  of  anything  that  may 
result  in  benefit  to  you." 

44  But  to  deceive  a  man  like  the 


count  would  be  the  most  unpardonable 
of  crimes !" 

44  Ismeca,  I  have  often  heard  you 
sing : 

1  Deceit,  a  faithful  friend  art  tboa  ; 
'Tii  truth  that  is  our  bane. 
Pain  without  sickness  she  doth  glye  ; 
Thou,  sickness  without  pain.* 

But  to-day  you  appear  to  be  more 
high  flown  than  the  poets  themselves."' 
*4  But  the  text  alludes  to  love  quar- 
rels." 

44  It  is  very  applicable  to  everything 
else  in  b'fe.  As  if  you  had  never 
known  the  case  I  have  suggested  to  be 
put  into  practice ;  and  is  it  not  a  thou- 
sand times  worse  when  combined  with 
iofidellty  ?" 

At  this  moment  the  count  entered. 

44  Ismena,  my  child,"  he  said,  ap- 
proaching his  wife,  44 1  have  come  lo 
take  you  out,  your  friends  arc  already 
waiting  for  you  in  the  Canada.  How 
is  it  that  these  lovely  spring  afternoons 
do  not  inspire  you  with  a  desire  to  go 
out  and  enjoy  the  free,  balmy  air  T9 

44 1  dislike  to  walk,  and  people  worry 
me,"  answered  Ismena,  who  had  lost 
color  at  sight  of  her  husband. 

44  You  look  pale,  my  child,"  replied 
the  count  with  tenderness,  *•'  and  for 
some  time  past  you  have  seemed  low- 
spirited.    Are  you  not  well  ?" 

44  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
me,"  answered  Ismena. 

44  At  most,''  said  Nora, 44  your  sick- 
ness is  not  one  that  requires  the  atten- 
tion of  a  doctor."  And  she  glanced  at 
the  count  with  a  meaning  smile. 

Irritation  and  shame  sent  the  hot 
blood  mounting  to  Ismena's  face. 

44  Nora,**  she  exclaimed,  44  are  you 
crazy  ?    Be  silent  P 

44 1  will  be  silent,  sir  count,  for,  as 
the  saying  is, 4  the  more  silent  the  com- 
ing the  more  welcome  the  comer.' " 

In  the  general's  benevolent  face 
glowed  the  light  of  a  pure  paternal 
hope. 

44  Is  this  certain  T9  he  said,  looking 
tenderly  at  his  wife. 

44  Sir,"  said  Nora,  44  have  you  not 
noticed  for  some  time  past  her  want 
of  appetite  and  her  general  languor 
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without  apparent  cause?  She  does 
not  believe  it,  and  will  not  be  convinc- 
ed, but  I  who  have  more  experience 
am  sure." 

"Nora,  it  is  false!"  exclaimed  Is- 
mena, appalled. 

"  Time  will  show,"  replied  Nora, 
with  perfect  composure. 

"Time!"  repeated  Ismena  indig- 
nantly. 

At  this  moment  they  were  interrupt- 
ed by  six  deep  measured  strokes  of  the 
clock. 

«  That  fixes  the  time  for  the  event," 
said  Nora,  with  an  affected  Jaugh ;  u  six 
months  from  now,  it  3ays." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Six  months  after  these  scenes  the 
general,  in  an  affectionate  letter  to  his 
wife,  announced  his  return  from  Ha- 
vana, whither  he  had  been  upon  im- 
portant business.  Ismena  went  to 
Cadiz  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  a 
nurse  who  carried  in  her  arms  the 
supposed  heir.  x 

This  child  had  been  brought  from 
the  Incluso,*  and  the  secret  of  the  de- 
ception was  known  only  to  Ismena, 
to  Nora,  and  to  Lazaro ;  the  latter 
being  the  person  selected  by  Nora  to 
obtain  the  infant  from  the  asylum. 
How  she  had  been  able  to  persuade 
the  good  young  man  to  bend  himself 
to  her  wicked  plot  can  be  understood 
only  when  it  is  known  that  he  believ- 
ed it  to  have  been  sanctioned  and  ar- 
ranged by  his  master.  L&zaro  doubt- 
ed until  Nora,  who  had  foreseen  his 
opposition,  and  was  prepared  to  meet 
it,  showed  him  the  following  passages 
in  the  last  letter  the  general  had  writ- 
ten to  his  wife : 

"The  sails  which  are  to  bear  me  from  you, 
and,  with  you,  from  all  the  sweetness  of  my 
life,  are  already  spread.  Adieu,  therefore  : 
I  hope  on  my  return  to  find  you  with  a  child 
in  your  arms,  which  will  render  our  happiness 
complete. 

*  BriabUshmeot  for  the  reception  of  abandoned  In- 


"  As  I  have  told  you  before,  you  may,  in 
the  affair  of  which  we  know,  and  in  all  others, 
trust  Lazaro,  in  whom  I  place  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence." 

The  letter  ended  with  some  tender 
expressions  and  the  signature  of  the 
general. 

Nora,  quick  to  perceive  the  use  she 
could  make  of  the  above  passages  in 
proving  to  Lazaro  that  the  "  affair 
of  which  we  know,"  which  was  in  re- 
ality a  matter  relating  to  money,  was 
the  same  she  had  in  hand,  had  kept 
the  letter. 

Ldzaro,  therefore,  with  the  deepest 
sorrow,  but  the  most  entire  devotion 
to  his  benefactor,  brought  the  innocent 
little  one;  which  thus  passed  from  the 
bosom  of  an  abandoned  woman  into 
the  hands  of  a  traitoress. 

A  little  before  the  time  at  which  we 
take  up  the  thread  of  our  story  the 
babe  had  been  reclaimed,  and  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  asylum  had  demand- 
ed it  of  Ldzaro.  Nora  could  find  no 
means  of  escape  from  the  difficulty 
this  demand  occasioned  them  but  to 
send  Lazaro  out  of  the  country.  Is- 
mena also  vehemently  urged  his  de- 
parture, and  the  devoted  victim  con- 
sented to  go,  knowing  that  his  absence, 
without  apparent  cause  and  without 
explanation,  would  break  the  heart  of 
his  mother  and  of  his  young  cousin,  to 
whom  he  was  soon  to  have  been  mar- 
ried. 

He  embarked  secretly  in  a  small 
coasting  vessel  bound  for  Gibraltar, 
which,  being  overtaken  by  a  tempest 
off  the  perilous  coast  of  Conil,  was 
capsized,  and  all  on  board  were  lost. 

This  catastrophe,  of  which  she  be- 
lieved herself  to  be  the  cause,  over- 
came Ismena,  and  her  suffering  was 
augmented  by  a  threatening  presenti- 
ment that  would  allow  her  to  fix  her 
thoughts  neither  upon  the  past  nor 
future  without  shuddering.  The  one 
reproached  and  the  other  appalled 
her. 

Alas  for  the  wretch  that  between 
these  two  phantoms  drags  out  a  mis- 
erable existence !  Happy  is  he  who, 
by  keeping  his  conscience  pure,  pre- 
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serves,  amid  misfortunes  and  sorrows, 
bis  peace  of  soul,  the  supreme  good 
which  God  has  promised  man  in  this 
exiled  state. 


CHAPTER  V. 

For  many  years  the  beautiful  house 
at  Chiclana  remained  unoccupied,  the 
countess  obstinately  refusing  to  go 
there  to  enjoy  the  spring.  Alas !  for 
her  there  was  neither  spring  nor  plea- 
sure, for,  through  divine  justice,  the  re- 
sults of  her  crime,  a  crime  committed 
in  cold  blood  and  without  a  single 
excuse,  weighed  heavily  upon  her 
As  if  the  Most  High  had  wished,  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  to  impress 
upon  her  hard  and  daring  spirit  that 
which  the  sentiments  of  humanity  had 
failed  to  communicate. 

And  these  circumstances  were  in- 
deed terrible,  for  she  had  borne  the 
count,  successively,  two  sons,  whose 
birth  filled  the  heart  of  their  mother 
with  consternation.  To  increase  her 
chagrin,  she  saw  the  oldest  of  the  three 
boys  was  growing  up  beautiful,  brave, 
and  sincere,  occupying  the  first  place 
in  her  husband's  heart.  For  not  only 
did  Ramon — so  the  boy  was  called — 
sympathize  with  the  general,  but  the 
equitable  old  man,  seeing  the  hostility 
with  which  the  countess  regarded  him, 
redoubled  his  manifestations  of  inte- 
rest and  affection  toward  the  victim  of 
her  ill  temper,  and  thus,  by  the  force 
of  a  terrible  retribution,  God  had 
brought  remorse  to  that  hard  heart,  and 
remorse  had  driven  her  from  the  house 
in  which  everything  reminded  her  of 
her  crime. 

Remorse!  Thou  that  bindest  the 
temples  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  the 
heart  with  a  girdle  of  iron  prongs ; 
thou  that  makes t  the  Bleep  so  light 
and  the  vigil  so^eavy  ;  thou  that  in- 
terposest  thyself  to  cloud  the  clear 
glance  that  comes  from  the  soul  to  the 
eyes,  and  to  embitter  the  pure  smile 
that  rises  from  the  heart  to  the  lips ; 
thou  so  silent  in  face  of  the  seductive 


fault,  so  loud  in  thy  denunciations 
when  it  is  past,  and  there  is  no  recall- 
ing it.  Cruel  and  inexorable  remorse ! 
by  whom  art  thou  sent  ?  Is  it  by  the 
spirit  of  evil,  that  he  may  rejoice  in  his 
work  and  drive  guilty  man  to  despair ; 
or  by  God,  to  warn  him,  in  order  that 
he  may  yet  expiate  his  faults?  For 
through  thee  two  ways  are  opened  to 
the  soul — the  way  of  death  and  the 
way  of  repentance.  Weak  wills  and 
lukewarm  spirits  fluctuate  between  the 
two,  shrinking  alike  from  the  furnace 
which  would  purify  them,  and  the  bot- 
tomless sea  of  anguish  in  whose  bitter 
abysses  the  impenitent  soul  must  writhe 
eternally. 

These  agonies  to  which  Ismena  was 
a  prey,  this  remorse,  this  undying 
worm,  had  gnawed  at  her  heart  and 
life  like  an  incurable  cancer,  and  her 
tortures  augmented  in  proportion  as 
she  felt  her  end  approaching.  In  a 
continual  struggle  with  conscience, 
which  cannot  be  compounded  with  by 
human  reasons  or  worldly  purposes, 
because  it  is  in  itself  a  reason  from 
God;  every  day  more  undecided 
whether  to  enter  upon  the  course  it 
indicated  or  to  follow  the  path  into 
which  her  pride  had  led  her,  Ismena, 
fearful  alike  of  the  fiery  furnace  and 
of  the  dreadful  abyss,  was  approaching 
death  as  a  criminal  approaches  the 
scaffold,  wishing  at  the  same  time  to 
lengthen  the  dptance  and  to  shorten  it 
When  her  end  seemed  near,  the  doc- 
tors insisted,  as  a  last  recourse,  that 
she  should  try  the  air  of  the  country, 
and  the  house  at  Chiclana  was  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  its  proprie- 
tors. The  most  exquisite  neatness 
was  restored  throughout.  The  awning 
once  more  covered  the  court,  the  birdb 
twittered  in  their  gilded  cages,  and 
the  plants  throve  and  bloomed,  though 
Maria  no  longer  sang  as  she  watered 
them. 

Announced  by  the  sound  of  its  bells, 
the  carriage  slowly  approached  and 
stopped  at  the  door.  But  she  who  de- 
scended from  it,  and,  supported  by  the 
general  and  a  physician,  dragged  her- 
self wearily  through  the  marble  porta) 
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like  a  corpse  entering  its  sumptuous 
mausoleum,  is  only  the  wasted  shadow 
of  the  once  brilliant  Ismena.  At 
tirenty-eight  she  had  lost  all  the  bright- 
ness of  youth,  her  splendid  eyes  were 
dimmed  and  cast  down,  her  golden 
locks  had  become  gray,  and  her  white 
and  faded  skin  was  like  a  shroud  that 
covers  a  skeleton.  A  few  years  had 
sufficed  to  produce  this  change  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  the  gentle  and  reluctant  hand 
of  time,  it  had  been  wrought  by  the 
destructive  talon  of  suffering.  The 
countess  was  borne  to  a  sofa,  upon 
which  she  lay  for  a  long  while  so  pros- 
trated that  she  appeared  unconscious 
of  all  that  surrounded  her.  But  when 
left  alone  with  Nora,  she  became  fe- 
verish and  agitated,  and  called  for 
Maria.  iNora,  foreseeing  the  violent 
shock  the  sight  of  this  poor  old  woman, 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  her  fatality, 
must  produce,  would  have  put  her  off ; 
bat  the  countess  repeated  the  demand 
with  so  much  exasperation  that  it  was 
necessary  to  obey.  When  Maria  came 
in,  Ismena  extended  her  arms,  and,  em- 
bracing her  convulsively,  laid  her 
burning  head  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
faithful  friend  who  had  witnessed  her 
birth.  But  Maria  was  serene,  for  in 
that  bosom  beat  a  pure  heart.  Her 
eyes  had  lost  their  former  expression 
of  cheerful  happiness,  but  still  shone 
with  the  light  of  inward  peace. 

u  Maria,"  exclaimed  Ismena  at  last, 
tt  bow  have  you  been  able  to  bear  your 
misfortune?" 

"  With  the  resignation  which  God 
gives  when  he  is  asked  for  it,  my 
lady,"  replied  the  good  woman. 

*  O  blessed  sorrows  with  which  it  is 
not  incompatible !"  was  the  agonized 
cry  of  Isfnena's  heart. 

u  I  told  you  one  day,  my  lady,  that 
my  son  filled  me  with  pride ;  and  God 
has  permitted  that  this  son,  my  boast 
and  my  glory,  should  be  defamed  by 
all  the  appearances  of  a  crime." 

a  Appearances !"  said  Nora.  "  Who 
lays  that  Y* 

u  Every  one,"  answered  Maria  with 
gentle  firmness,  and,  after  a  moments' 
pause,  she  continued  with  the  same 
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serenity :  "  A  profound  mystery  hides 
from  my  eyes,  as  from  those  of  all 
others,  the  circumstances  of  his  flight ; 
tut,  if  any  one  has  foully  caused  it, 
may  God  forgive  him,  as  I  do !  He 
and  I  know  that  my  son  was  not — 
could  not  be — a  criminal ;  this  is 
enough  for  me ;  I  will  be  silent  and 
submit." 

"  And  your  motherly  conviction  does 
not  deceive  you !"  exclaimed  Ismena, 
falling  back  upon  the  pillows  of  the 
sofa. 

They  carried  her  to  her  couch,  at- 
tributing her  exhaustion  to  the.  excite- 
ment and  fatigue  of  the  journey. 

Her  agitation  having  been  gradually 
calmed  by  a  narcotic,  she  was  once 
more  left  in  the  care  of  the  nurse. 

The  general,  with  delicate  fore- 
thought, had  caused  the  flow  of  the 
fountain  to  be  stopped,  in  order  that 
the  uncertain  repose  of  his  wife  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  murmur  of  its 
water.  But  the  clock  in  the  parlor 
struck  twelve — twelve  warning  notes 
from  the  lips  of  time.  As  if  the  old 
man  had  counted  with  inflexible  me- 
mory the  twelve  years  she  had  sur- 
vived her  crime;  the  twelve  years 
passed  in  luxury  and  surrounded  by  an 
areola  of  respect  and  public  consider- 
ation, since,  in  sacrificing  conscience 
to  pride,  she  had  also  sacrificed  the 
life  and  fair  fame  of  a  noble  and  inno- 
cent man. 

Ismena  awoke  with  a  start  and  sat 
upright  in  her  bed,  her  perplexed 
glances  wandering  in  all  directions, 
and  a  wild  fever  burning  in  her  veins. 
A  devouring  inquietude  possessed  her ; 
the  weight  upon  her  breast  suffocated 
her.  She  sprang  from  the  couch  and 
rushed  to  the  window ;  for,  like  Mar- 
gret  in  the  "  Faust"  of  Goethe,  she 
was  suffocating  for  air.  Moonlight  and 
silence  reposed  without  in  a  tranquil 
embrace.  So  profound  was  the  calm 
that  it  weighed  upon  the  burdened  soul 
of  Ismena  like  the  still  but  oppressive 
atmosphere  which  precedes  the  tem- 
pest 

She  leaned  her  burning  forehead 
against  the  window  bars.   The  court 
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lay  black  beneath — black  but  gilded ; 
an  emblem  of  her  life.  Then  from  a 
distance  there  came  to  her  ears  two 
voices,  blended,  like  faith  and  hope,  in 
prayer.  They  were  the  voices  of 
Maria  and  Piedad  reciting  the  rosary. 
There  was  something  deeply  solemn 
in  the  sweet  monotony  with  which  the 
words,  without  passion,  without  varia- 
tion, without  terrestrial  modulations, 
rose  to  heaven,  as  the  smoke  rises  from 
the  incense  of  the  altar,  gently,  without 
color,  without  impetuosity,  as  if  drawn 
upward  by  celestial  attraction.  Some- 
thing very  impressive  in  those  words, 
thousands  of  times  repeated  because 
thousands  of  times  felt,  in  those  peti- 
tions which  are  a  verbal  tradition  from 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  words 
so  perfect  and  complete  in  themselves, 
that  all  the  progress  and  ail  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  human  mind  have 
vainly  endeavored  to  improve  them. 

At  what  wretched  variance  was  Is- 
mena's  soul  with  the  grave  and  tran- 
quil spirit  of  those  words !  She  longed 
to  unite  in  them,  but  could  not ! 

44  O  my  God, !"  she  cried,  withdraw- 
ing from  the  window,  44  I  cannot  pray." 

But  presently,  drawn  by  the  sacred 
aud  irresistible  attraction,  she  returned. 
She  heard  Maria  pronounce  these 
words  :  44  For  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
my  son  Lazaro."  And  then  the  prayer 
of  the  two  pious  women  continued 
without  other  departure  from  the  ac- 
customed words. 

"Ah!  holy  God!"  exclaimed  Is- 
mena,  wringing  her  hands,  "  my  voice 
is  not  worthy  to  unite  with  these  pure 
tones  which  rise  to  thee  unsotled  by 
guilt  and  unchecked  by  remorse !" 
She  prostrated  herself  with  her  face 
lo  the  floor,  and  remained  until  the  last 
44  amen"  had  mounted  to  heaven  ;  then, 
as  she  rose,  shrinking  from  herself  as 
from  a  spectre,  her  eyes  fell  upon 
Nora,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  chair. 
She  approached,  and,  clutching  her  with 
that  right  hand,  once  so  beautiful,  but 
now  like  the  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
44  You  asleep  !w  she  cried.  44  Iniquity 
asleep  while  innocence  watches  and 
prays !    Wake  up,  for  your  repose  is 
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more  horrible  than  your  crime !  Yon 
see  her  whom  you  rocked  in  her  peace- 
ful cradle  entering — led  by  your  in- 
famous suggestions — into  her  coffin, 
and  you  sleep  while  she  is  agonizing ! 
What  do  you  see  in  the  past  ?  An 
unpunished  crime;  and  you  sleep! 
What  do  you  see  in  the  present?  A 
usurpation,  a  robbery,  a  crime  commit- 
ted and  continued  from  day  to  day  in 
cold  blood ;  and  you  sleep  !  What  do 
you  behold  in  the  future  ?  The  divine 
and  universal  justice  of  God ;  so  sweet 
to  the  upright,  so  terrible  to  the  crim- 
inal ;  and  you  sleep !  But  this  justice 
will  yet  cause  to  fall  upon  your  head 
some  of  the  weighty  which  oppresses 
mine  !  Bear,  then,  in  addition  to  God's 
condemnation,  the  curse  of  her  you 
corrupted !  For  I  am  the  most  guilty 
of  women,  and,  Nora,  Nora,  but  for 
you  I  should  never  have  been  what  I 
am  ! 

Alarmed  by  Nora's  cries,  all  the 
household  hurried  to  the  room  to  find 
the  countess  in  a  frightful  and  convuls- 
ed state  bordering  upon  madness. 
Nora,.too,  was  confused  and  incoherent, 
but  this  was  attributed  to  her  grief  for 
the  approaching  death  of  her  mistress. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

During  the  following  day  the  sick 
woman  remained  in  a  state  of  terrible 
agitation,  and  at  night  the  doctors  were 
obliged  again  to  administer  a  powerful 
narcotic,  which  caused  her  to  fall  into 
a  deep  sleep. 

The  count  was  occupied  in  arrang- 
ing some  papers  that  were  scattered 
upon  an  antique  ebony  escritoire,  or- 
namented in  its  various  compartments 
with  exquisite  carved  work  and  paint- 
ings. In  it  Ismena  kept  her  papers.  It 
had  been  opened  that  afternoon  by  her 
order  to  take  out  the  writing  materials 
she  had  demanded. 

*  Ismena  had  learned  English  from 
her  father,  to  whom  that  tongue  was 
perfectly  familiar,  and,  as  the  husband 
replaced  the  papers,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
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sadly  upon  a  translation  she  had  be- 
gun, grieved  to  think  that  she  would 
never  finish  it.  It  was  from  "  Hamlet," 
and  his  glance  rested  upon  the  last 
lines  she  had  written — the  monologue 
of  King  Claudius  in  the  third  act. 
The  writing  was  indistinct,  as  if  traced 
by  a  trembling  hand.  The  translation, 
in  which  one  familiar  with  the  original 
would  have  noted  some  voluntary  omis- 
sions, ran  as  follows : 

44 My  crime  is  already  rank;  it  calls 
to  heaven.    Upon  it  weighs  the  first 
curse  that  entered  the  world — that  of 
the  fratricide !    My  desire  and  my 
will  impel  me  to  pray,  and  yet  I  can- 
not, for  the  weight  of  my  crime  is 
greater  than  the  force  of  my  inten- 
tion, and,  like  a  man  in  whom  two 
powers  contend,  I  vacillate  between 
ceding  to  the  pressure  of  my  guilt  or 
giving  myself  up  to  my  good  inten- 
tions.  But  for  what  is  mercy,  if  not 
to  descend  upon  the  brow  of  the  sin- 
ner? And  has  not  prayer  the  double 
virtue  of  preventing  a  fall  and  of  lifting 
tlie  fallen  by  obtaining  his  pardon  ? 
Then  will  I  lift  my  eyes  to  heaven. 
But  what  form  of  prayer  is  appropriate 
to  my  crime  1    Can  I  ask  and  hope  for 
forgiveness  ?    Is  there  water  enough 
in  the  gentle  clouds  to  wash  the  blood 
from  the  hand  of  the  fratricide?  Is 
there  remission  for  him  who  continues 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  his 
«n— his  queen,  his  crown,  his  vain- 
glory ?  Ah  !  no,  there  cannot  be  !  The 
gilded  band  of  iniquity  may  sink  jus- 
tice in  the  corrupted  currents  of  the 
world,  and  the  very  price  of  guilt  may 
buy  the  law  of  man.    But  there,  on 
nigh,  it  is  not  so  :  there  artifice  obtains 
nothing  and  falsehood  is  of  no  avail : 
there,  in  the  kingdom  of  truth,  the  deed 
will  stand  naked,  and  the  sinner  will 
have  to  be  his  own  accuser.  What, 
then,  remains  to  us  ?  To  try  the  virtue 
of  repentance  ?  Ah !  yes,  it  can  do  all. 
But,  alas !  if  the  sinner  would  repent 
and  cannot?    O  wretched  state!  O 
bosom  black  as  death !  O  soul,  that  in 
trying  to  free  thyself  entangled  thyself 
tbe  more  in  the  meshes  of  thy  sin ! — 
•agela,  hasten  to  its  aid ! — melt,  heart 


of  steel! — inflexible  knees,  be  bent! 
Alas !  the  words  have  flown,  but  wings 
are  wanting  to  the  heart ;  and  the 
words  that  reach  heaven  without  the 
heart  find  no  entrance  there  !" 

This  imperfect  translation,  though  it 
gave  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beautiful 
and  elevated  poetry  of  the  writer,  filled 
the  general  with  admiration,  for  his 
was  a  mind  accessible  to  all  things 
beautiful  and  good.  But  when  he 
glanced  at  his  wife,  who  lay  so  pale 
upon  her  white  bed,  like  a  withered 
lily  upon  the  snow,  he  reflected  in  all 
simplicity :  "  Why  seek  these  pictures 
of  crime  and  passion?  Why  should 
the  dove  imitate  the  boding  cry  of  the 
owl?  Why  should  the  gentle  lamb 
try  to  repeat  the  roar  of  the  wounded 
and  bloody  lion  ?" 

Having  put  the  papers  in  their  place, 
he  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  his 
wife's  bed,  and  lifted  his  heart  to  God 
in  a  fervent  petition  for  the  life  of  her 
he  loved. 

The  alcove  in  which  Ismena  lay 
opened  into  the  parlor,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment, with  the  pertinacity  of  a  recol- 
lection always  repulsed  yet  for  ever 
returning,  the  clock  struck  eleven.  Its 
metallic  strokes,  vibrating  and  pausing 
in  the  silence,  suggested  the  idea  of 
justice  knocking  at  a  closed  door — 
justice,  against  whom  there  is  no  door 
that  can  remain  for  ever  closed  ! 

These  clear  sounds  startled  Ismena, 
and  she  awoke  with  a  smothered 
moan. 

The  general,  alarmed  by  her  wild 
looks  and  confused  words,  approached, 
and,  encircling  her  with  his  arms,  said : 

"  Compose  yourself,  Ismena,  for  you 
are  better ;  the  healthy  sleep  you  have 
had  for  several  hours  is  restoring  your 
strength." 

u  Have  I  been  asleep  ?"  she  mur- 
mured. "  Asleep  on  the  brink  of  my 
sepulchre  as  if  ft  offered  me  rest! 
Asleep  when  so  little  time  remains  to 
arrange  my  accounts  in  this  world  1 
Sit  down,  sir,  for  so  I  will  address  you, 
and  not  as  my  husband.  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  your  wife.  I  do  not 
wish  to  talk  to  you  as  to  a  companion, 
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but  as  a  judge  whose  ckmency  I  im-  paper  from  under  her  pillow, "  is  a  de- 
plore." claration  made  by  me,  for  the  purpose 

The  general,  taking  no  notice  of  these  of  preventing  a  dishonest  usurpation, 
strange  words,  which  he  attributed  to  and  signed  by  two  reverend  witnesses, 
delirium,  endeavored  to  tranquillize  his  which  will  prove  to  you  that — Ramon 
wile,  telling  her  to  put  off  the  expla-  — is  not  our  son  !"  On  hearing  these 
nations  she  wished  to  make  until  she  words,  the  general  sprang  from  his 
should  be  stronger;  but  Ismena  per-  chair,  but,  overwhelmed  with  grief 
sisted  in  being  heard,  and  continued :    and  astonishment,  sank  back  again, 

"lam  about  to  die,  and  I  leave  all    exclaiming : 
the  good  things  of  this  world  without       44  Ramon !     Ramon  not  my  son ! 
sorrow  ;  all  except  one,  that  I  still    Whose,  then,  is  he  ?" 
desire  and  would  fain  carry  with  me       44  Only  God  knows,  for  his  wretched 
to  the  grave.    You,  who  have  been  to    parents  abaudoned  him  ;  he  is  a  found- 
me  father,  husband,  and  benefactor,  do  ling." 

not  deny  what  none  but  you  can  give !  44  But  with  what  motive  ?"  The 
For  that  which  I  implore,  sir,  is  your  general  paused  a  moment  and  then  con- 
forgiveness.  :f  tinued  with  indignation :  u  I  see  the 

The  general,  as  he  listened,  became  motive  !  —  ambition  ! — pride  !  Oh ! 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  what  iniquity  !" 
that  his  wife  was  raving,  and  again  44  Have  pity  on  my  misery  ln  im- 
begged  her  not  to  agitate  herself  as  she  plored  Ismena,  wringing  her  hands, 
was  doing.  But  Ismena  only  implored  44  You  are  a  base  woman !"  cried  the 
him  the  more  earnestly  to  listen  with-  general,  with  all  the  indignation  of 
out  interrupting  her.  probity  against  dishonesty,  and  all  the 

"If  a  woman,"  she  said,  "  who  has  aversion  of  virtue  to  the  thought  of  a 
expiated  a  crime  by  all  that  remorse  crime. 

can  inflict  of  torture  and  ruin  ;  by  the  Ismena  had  never  before  heard  the 
loss  of  health,  of  peace,  and  of  life ;  if  paternal  voice  of  her  husband  assume 
this  wretch,  in  her  dying  agony  and  the  firm  and  terrible  tone  with  which 
despair,  can  inspire  the  least  compas-  he  now  cast  her  treachery  in  her  face, 
sion,  oh  !  you  who  have  been  the  most  and  she  sank  under  it  as  if  struck  by 
generous  of  men,  you  who  have  strewn  lightning.  His  profound  sorrow  and 
my  life  with  flowers,  have  one  branch  stern  condemnation  seemed  to  open 
of  olive  for  the  hour  of  my  death !  an  abyss  between  him  and  her,  and 
Hear,  without  repulsing  me,  without  render  it  impossible  for  the  lips  which 
deserting  me  in  my  last  moments,  with-  had  pronounced  that  severe  senteuce 
out  making  my  last  agony  more  in-  ever  to  utter  the  pardon  she  craved 
tolerable  by  your  curse,  a  confession  more  than  life.  Pardon !  most  bcau- 
which  will  prove  to  you  that  my  heart  tiful  and  perfect  fruit  of  love,  of  which 
is  not  entirely  perverted,  since  I  have  the  value  is  so  great  that  God's  Son 
the  courage  to  make  it."  gave  his  blood  to  buy  it,  and  which, 

A  cold  sweat  stood  upon  the  fore-  therefore,  his  Father  grants  for  a  sin- 
head  of  the  dying  woman  ;  her  stiff-  gle  tear,  so  great  is  his  mercy !  Par- 
ening  fingers  worked  convulsively ;  the  don,  divine  gift,  that  pride  neither  asks 
words  issued  from  her  lips  more  in-  nor  yields,  but  that  humility  both  iro- 
terruptedly  and  fainter,  like  the  last  plore3  and  concedes.  Pardon,  that,  like 
drops  of  blood  from  a  mortal  wound,  an  efficacious  intercession,  lifts  the  sin- 
Nevertheless,  making  one  last  heroic    ner  to  heaven. 

effort,  she  went  on.  Had  she  perchance  waited  too  long 

"I  know  that  I  am  about  to  stab  to  ask  it?  For  one  moment  the  tor- 
you  to  the  heart,  but  by  this  means  rent  of  angry  blood  had  swept  gener- 
only  can  I  die  at  peace  with  God.  osity  and  sacred  mercy  from  the  heart 
Here/'  she  continued,  drawing  a  sealed   of  him  she  had  injured ;  and  must  she 
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die  in  that  moment  ?  She  sprang  from 
the  bed,  and,  falling  upon  her  knees, 
laid  her  clenched  hands  against  his 
breast,  shrieking  in  a  voice  intercepted 
by  the  death-rattle : 
."Pardon!" 

Her  last  thought,  her  last  feeling, 
her  last  breath  dissolved  in  that  last 
word.  It  reached  the  heart  of  her 
husband.  Bending  forward,  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  and  lifted — a  corpse. 

And  from  the  clock,  as  if  time  had 
waited  for  thi3  moment  to  toll  a  volun- 
tary and  pious  passing  bell,  there  issu- 
ed twelve  slow  and  measured  strokes. 


CHAPTER  VTI. 

A  secret  fault,  drawing  with  it  its 
terrible  consequences,  interlaced  one 
with  another,  like  a  nest  of  venomous 
wrpents,  had  already  cost  the  one  who 
committed  it  her  happiness  and  life, 
and  the  one  who  conceived  it  her  rea- 
son; for  Nora,  shocked  into  insanity 
by  the  fearful  curse  and  death  of  her 
mistress,  was  the  inmate  of  a  mad- 
house. But  its  hideous  trail  continu- 
ed still,  entangling  and  envenoming 
the  hitherto  tranquil  life  of  the  Gen- 
eral Count  of  Alcira.  The  good  old 
man  never  ceased  to  reproach  himself 
forthe  cruel  epithet  indignation  had  forc- 
ed from  his  lips ;  the  only  expression  he 
had  ever  uttered  that  could  wound  the 
poor  worn  heart  that  implored  but  one 
pious  word  to  permit  it  to  cease  its 
beating  in  peace.  Instead  of  that 
wora,  he  had  cast  the  cruel  taunt  un- 
der which  it  had  burst  in  despair.  He 
wept  burning  tears  for  not  having  con- 
ceded the  pardon  which  could  hive 
been  but  one  instant  wanting  to  his 
generous  soul.  And  that  instant  had 
been  her  last.  His  forgiveness  might 
have  soothed  her  anguish,  prolonged 
her  life,  and  sweetened  her  death  ;  and 
he  had  refused  it.  This  remembrance 
became  in  its  turn  a  remorse,  and  poi- 
soned his  existence. 

The  reaction  he  experienced,  with 
his  natural  goodness  of  heart,  had  the 


effect  to  render  almost  excusable  in 
his  eyes  a  fault  counterbalanced  by  so 
many  shining  qualities,  and  blotted  out 
by  such  unparalleled  remorse  and  by 
mortal  sufferings ;  for  death,  when  it 
takes  its  prey,  has  the  sweet  preroga- 
tive of  carrying  with  it  under  the  earth 
the  evil  it  has  done,  leaving  the  good 
behind  for  an  epitaph. 

The  general  atoued  for  that  one  mo- 
ment in  which  he  had  forgotten  to  be  a 
Christian  by  multiplied  works  of  chari- 
ty, offered  in  sacrifice  to  obtain  from 
heaven  the  pardon  earth  had  denied 
the  penitent,  and  by  incessant  offerings 
for  the  repose  of  her  souk  Offerings 
which  the  Eternal  would  receive  ;  for 
the  Creator  has  not  left  man  a  found- 
ling. He  has  acknowledged  him  as  a 
son,  has  given  him  precepts,  and  pro- 
mised him,  from  the  cross,  a  glorious 
inheritance. 

Every  morning  a  mass  was  offered 
for  the  rest  of  her  whose  image  dwelt 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  man  whd  knelt 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  uniting  his  fer- 
vent petitions  with  those  of  the  priest 
that  was  sacrificing. 

The  general's  life  was  still  more  em- 
bittered by  the  painful  secret  which  op- 
pressed and  involved  him  and  his  sons 
with  him,  as  the  serpent  in  the  group 
of  the  Laocoon  makes  both  father  and 
sons  his  prey.  He  could  not  break  the 
arcanum  without  sacrificing  the  one  to 
whom  his  kind  heart  clung  with  tender 
affection,  without  defaming  the  sacred 
ashes  of  the  mother  of  his  children. 
He,  therefore,  respecting  the  youth  and 
innocence  of  his  boys,  kept  the  fatal 
secret,  which,  in  truth,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  reveal.  The  time,  he  argued 
within  himself,  when  the  veil  must  be 
withdrawn  from  such  a  sad  and  cruel 
reality  will  come  soon  enough.  Some- 
times he  resolved  to  let  it  be  buried 
with  him.  But  what  right  had  he,  a 
man  of  such  strict  principles,  to  de- 
prive his  heirs  of  their  inheritance  in 
favor  of  a  stranger  ?  Could  he  make 
an  alien  the  head  of  his  noble  house  ? 
Allow  a  foundling  to  usurp  the  rights 
of  its  lawful  representatives  ?  World- 
ly fathers  would  rather  listen  to  tho 
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opinion  of  the  world  than  to  the  voice 
of  conscience,  placing  social  considera- 
tions above  its  decisions,  persuading  it 
that  they  are  compelled  thereto  by  cir- 
cumstances. But  let  no  one  compound 
with  conscience,  lest  she  cease  to  be 
conscience ;  lest  she  become  a  conniver 
instead  of  a  sentinel,  a  weather  cock 
instead  of  a  foundation ;  lest  she  lose 
the  respect  and  confidence  she  is  bound 
to  inspire.  For  she  should  give  her 
decisions  as  the  sun  sends  forth  his 
rays,  with  nothing  to  hinder  them  or 
turn  them  from  their  direction. 

The  years  sped  onward.  The  count 
grew  infirm  and  saw  his  end  approach- 
ing. Wishing  to  pass  the  last  days  of 
his  life  in  the  society  of  his  children, 
and  feeling  that  he  ought  to  reveal  the 
secret  he  had  kept  so  long,  he  sent  for 
them  to  join  him  in  Chiclana,  where 
he  wished  to  die,  in  order  to  be  buried 
beside  his  wife,  thereby  giving  her, 
even  after  he  was  dead,  a  last  public 
testimony  of  affection  and  respect. 

The  word  enlightenment  had  not 
then  been  brought  into  use,  nor  had  the 
colleges  been  modernized.  Yet  this 
did  not  prevent  the  three  brothers  from 
being  such  finished  and  accomplished 
gentlemen  that  the  sight  of  them  filled 
their  fathers  heart  with  pleasure  and 
pride. 

Ramon,  the  eldest,  came  from  the 
school  of  artillery,  where  he  had  been 
the  companion  of  Daoiz  and  Velarde. 
The  second  came  from  the  academy  of 
marine  guards,  the  academy  which 
produced  the  heroes  of  Trafalgar,  those 
Titans  who  contended  with  a  powerful 
adversary,  with  the  treachery  of  an 
ally,  and  with  the  unchained  fury  of  the 
elements,  and  who  were  crushed,  not 
vanquished,  by  the  three  united.  The 
youngest  arrived  from  the  university 
of  Seville,  in  which,  at  that  time,  or 
a  little  before,  the  Listas,  Reinosas, 
Blancos,  Carvajales,  Arjonos,  Rol- 
danes,  and  the  worthy,  wise,  and  ex- 
emplary Maestre,  were  students.  For 
though  Spain  has  lacked  railroads,  ho- 
tels, and  refined  and  sensual  means  of 
entertainment,  she  has  never,  in  any 
epoch,  lacked  wise  men  and  heroes. 


The  general  looked  at  the  three  in 
turn  with  an  indefinable  expression  of 
tenderness ;  but  when  his  glance  fell 
upon  Ramon,  he  lowered  his  eyes  to 
hide  the  tears  that  filled  them. 

His  vivid  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
his  children,  mingled  with  the  anguish 
of  knowing  that  over  the  head  of  the 
unconscious  Ramon  the  sword  of  Da- 
mocles was  suspended,  agitated  the  old 
man  so  much  that  he  passed  the  night 
in  feverish  wakefulness,  and  his  state 
on  the  following  morning  was  such  that 
his  doctors  advised  him  to  make  his 
last  preparations.  The  grief  of  his 
children,  by  whom  he  was  adored,  was 
heart-rending.  But  the  general  was 
so  well  prepared  to  leave  the  world 
and  appear  before  the  bar  of  God,  that 
his  last  dispositions,  though  solemn, 
were  short  and  serene.  . 

Toward  night,  feeling  himself  grow 
weaker  every  moment,  he  made  ar- 
rangements to  be  left  alone  with  his 
sons,  who  drew  near  his  bed,  repress- 
ing their  tears  in  order  not  to  afflict  him. 

He  looked  long  at  them,  and  then 
said :  "  My  children,  I  am  about  to 
tell  you  a  cruel  secret,  which  will  make 
one  of  you  wretched.  It  has  lain  for 
many  years  buried  deep  in  my  soul ; 
but  I  am  dying,  and  can  be  its  reposi- 
tory no  longer.  O  my  God  !  my  heart 
gives  the  lie  to  my  lips ;  and,  never- 
theless, one  of  you  is  not  my  son,  and 
the  mother  at  whose  grave  you  go  to 
pray  never  bore  you." 

The  grieved  astonishment  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  countenance! 
of  the  three  youths,  left  them  pale, 
speechless,  and  overwhelmed. 

"  You  know  well,"  continued  the 
father,  after  a  pause,  44  that  my  interest 
and  tenderness,  in  and  toward  you  all, 
have  been  the  same,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  known,  even  to  yourselves,  which 
of  you  has  no  right  to  bear  my  name. 
And  you,  my  children,  which  one  of 
you  is  it  that  does  not  feel  for  me  the 
affection  of  a  son  V1 

The  simultaneous  and  eloquent  re- 
ply of  the  three  was  to  throw  them- 
selves, suffocated  by  their  sobs,  into 
the  arms  of  the  good  old  man. 
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44 Alas!  then,"  he  proceeded,  "if 
yoor  own  hearts  do  not  tell  you,  it  is 
my  cruel  duty  to  declare  it." 

The  youths  regarded  each  other  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  with  one  impulse 
embracing  each  other,  exclaimed  with 
one  voice  : 

u  Father,  we  will  not  know  it !" 

The  father  raised  his  hands  and  eyes 
to  heaven.  u  My  God,"  he  cried,  "  I 
thank  thee!  I  die  contented.  My 
tons,  my  sons  !  may  the  satisfaction  of 


having  hidden  for  ever  an  unhappy 
secret,  may  the  remembrance  of  having 
covered  with  a  mautle  of  holy  frater- 
nal love  the  misfortune  of  one  of  your- 
selves, make  your  lives  as  happy  and 
tranquil  as  you  have  made  my  death." 

And  laying  his  hands  upon  the 
heads  of  the  three  brothers,  who  had 
kuelt  at  his  beJside,  he  said :  "  Let  my 
last  words  be  your  recompense.  My 
sons,  I  leave  you  my  blessing  T 


MERCERSBURG  PHILOSOPHY. 


BY  A  PROTESTANT. 


[As  illusion  hariog  been  made  In  the  article  on  Dr. 
Bion,  which  appeared  In  our  April  number,  to  44  the 
fernan  Reformed  Presbyterians  and  Dr.  Nevln,"  has 
<a0e4  forth  the  following  communication.  We  pub- 
fish  li  as  interesting  to  our  readers,  who  will  bear  in 
■lad  in  Its  perusal  that  it  is  from  a  Protestant  source, 
ud  while  making,  therefore,  an  allowance  for  some 
»f  lb  statements,  will  at  the  same  time  be  not  a  little 
•arprised  that  one  who  sees  so  much  Catholic  truth 
should  fall  to  identify  what  he  sees  with  the  Catholic 
CkarclL-ED.  C  W.] 

From  the  mountain  village  of  Mer- 
cewburg  in  Pennsylvania  emanated  a 
philosophy — theology  we,  who  are  its 
prophets  and  adherents,  call  it — which 
has  done  much,  and  is  destined  to  do 
more,  to  unprotestantize  Protestantism. 
Nor  do  we,  who  are  Protestants,  re- 
gret this.  The  longer  we  ponder  our 
work  the  more  are  we  convinced  of  its 
utility,  and  confirmed  in  our  resolution 
to  pursue  it.  Well  aware,  as  we  are, 
that  the  Reformation  has  proved  a 
failure,  except  it  be  as  a  preparation 
for  a  higher  form  of  Christianity  to 
follow  nearer  the  old  landmarks,  and 
free  from  the  democratic  tendencies  that 
have  crept  into  the  Protestant  Church 
from  the  institutions  of  the  state,  or 
which,  perhaps,  more  properly  have 
moulded  the  institutions  of  the  state 
themselves  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  system  taught  by  Luther  and 
Calvin,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that 


this  is  so.  Our  people  have  a  natural 
desire  to  worship,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  give  an  intellectual  assent 
to  arguments  on  ^points  of  doctrine,  and 
the  teachers  of  the  Mercersburg  philoso- 
phy are  determined  to  gratify  them. 

We  see  clearly,  what  many  others 
have  failed  to  see,  that  New  England 
Unitarianism,  and  after  it  infidelity,  to 
which  it  leads,  are  not  only  the  logical 
but  the  actual  consequences  of  Protes- 
tantism. But  we  believe  in  historical 
development;  and  as  this  is  develop- 
ment in  the  wrong  direction,  we  see 
nothing  before  us  but  to  profit  by  the 
lesson  and  retrace  our  steps.  We 
know  that  a  cult  which  rejects  the 
Christ  and  elevates  the  Jesus  will  soon 
degrade  the  Jesus  too,  and  that,  fol- 
lowing an  attempt  to  attain  to  merely 
human  excellence,  will  be  a  society 
distorted  by  the  vices  of  vanity,  ava- 
rice, and  selfishness,  and  then  a  gradual 
obliteration  of  all  the  virtues.  Men 
are  beginning  to  see,  dimly  enough, 
that  this  age  is  a  transition  period  in 
the  world's  history,  when  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  truth,  that  is,  Protestant 
conceptions  of  truth,  are  unsettled  and 
passing  through  crucible,  as  it  were,  to 
come  out  in  new  and  untried  forms. 
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But  they  do  not  understand  the  law  of 
transition  periods,  and,  while  they  ac- 
knowledge that  the  last  great  transition 
was  the  Reformation,  they  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  theories  embraced  at 
|hat  time  have  failed.  A  certain  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  at  the  work  sec- 
tarianism has  wrought  sometimes  op- 
presses them,  but,  instead  of  attempting 
to  bridge  over  the  chasm,  they  endeavor 
to  tear  away  the  broken  arches  which 
remain. 

Everybody  can  see  that  Protestant- 
ism had  a  grand  start  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  its  existence.  That 
Rome  would  soon  give  its  last  convul- 
sive gasp  seemed  patent  to  the  eyes  of 
all  reformers;  but  now,  after  three 
hundred  years  of  Protestant  endeavor, 
a  leading  Protestant  clergyman  of  New 
York  is  constrained  to  say  that  "  Pro- 
testant Christendom  betrays  signs  of 
weakness  in  every  part,,"  and  to  de- 
clare, and  rejoice  in  the  declaration, 
that  "  Modern  life  is  not '  Christian'  in 
any  intelligible  sense.  The  industrial 
interest  is  openly  averse  to  it  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Political  life  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  unchristian."  But 
continues  the  same  authority :  "  If  in- 
dustry, politics,  literature,  art,  have 
abandoned  Christ,  they  have  as  fully 
and  unreservedly  embraced  Jesus." 
Now  this  is  either  sheer  nonsense  or 
it  is  downright  infidelity.  About  the 
premises  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  so-called  Chris- 
tian church  that  looks  to  Christ  as  the 
central  fact  of  the  system — the  super- 
natural agency  working  through  the 
church  for  the  salvation  of  men.  But 
the  broad  churchmen,  when  they  have 
as  fully  and  unreservedly  embraced 
what  they  understand  by  Jesus  as  they 
now  believe  they  have,  will  discover 
that  the  "touching  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,"  about  which  they 
talk  so  eloquently,  will  develop  itself 
into  pure  selfishness,  and  the  rapacity 
of  Wall  street  and  the  heartlessness  of 
Madison  square  will  extend  their 
ramifications  through  every  order  of 
society. 

Seeing  that  ostentatious  wealth  is 


about  to  be  at  a  premium,  aud  unob- 
trusive piety  at  a  discount,  we,  who 
believe  in  the  Mercersburg  philosophy, 
are  endeavoring  to  interpose  our  hands 
to  stay  the  sweeping  tide. 

I  hope  I  have  now  laid  the  grounds 
with  the  readers  of  The  Catholic 
World  for  an  enunciation  of  what  we 
believe  and  teach. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  the  system 
we  inculcate  is  the  incarnation,  viewed 
not  as  a  mere  speculative  fact,  but  as  a 
real  transaction  of  God  in  the  world. 
Thus,  our  belief  is  peculiarly  christolo- 
gical  in  its  character,  all  things  being 
looked  at  through  the  person  of  the 
crucified  and  risen  Saviour.  The 
church  which  he  founded  is  an  ob- 
ject of  faith — a  new  creation  in  the 
natural  world  working  through  the 
body  of  Christ  and  mediating  super- 
naturaily  between  him  and  his  people. 
Its  ministers  hold  a  divine  commission 
from  him  by  apostolical  succession. 
Its  sacraments  are  not  mere  signs,  but 
seals  of  the  grace  they  represent  Bap- 
tism is  for  the  remission  of  sins.  The 
Eucharist  includes  the  mystical  pre- 
sence of  Christ  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  that  is,  the  real  presence 
in  a  mystery.  With  these  dogmas  we 
started,  contending  that  we  had  aU  the 
attributes  that  were  ascribed  to  the 
church  in  the  beginning — unity,  sanc- 
tity, catholicity,  and  apostolicity. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  work 
was  started — as  many,  indeed,  as  were 
required  for  the  Reformation  in  Eu- 
rope to  reach  the  acme  of  its  success. 
Since  then  a  growing  culture  and  en- 
larged views  of  doctrine  and  of  wor- 
ship have  seemed  to  require  an  en- 
largement of  the  range  within  which 
the  movement  was  originally  intended 
to  be  confined,  and  beyond  which  we 
did  not  conceive  of  its  expansion.  The 
time  has  been  spent  in  educating  the 
backward  up  to  the  starting-point,  and 
in  preparing  a  better  form  of  worship 
for  them  when  they  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  receive  it.  The  movement 
commenced  at  Marshall  College,  44  Old 
Marshall,"  which  started  as  a  high 
school  for  boys  and  was  soon  after 
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endowed,  though  sparingly,  as  a  col- 
lege, has  since  been  merged  with  an- 
other with  more  money,  but  without 
the  prestige,  and,  alas !  without  the  true 
spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  the  moun- 
tain college.    In  the  same  village  with 
this  institution  is  the  theological  semi- 
nary of  a  church,  respectable  for  num- 
bers and  influence,  though  without 
fashionable  appointments  or  preten- 
sions to  popular  favor,  which  still  re- 
tains the  true  ring  of  the  old  metal. 
Some  time  after  its  foundation,  it  came 
to  be  presided  over  by  a  man  of  rare 
genius  as  a  theological  writer  and 
thinker,  who  was  also  president  of  the 
college.    Profound  in  his  conceptions 
of  truth  and  logical  in  his  reasoning, 
he  possessed  an  unbounded  influence 
over  those  who  came  under  his  in- 
structions, and  but  few  young  men 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel 
without  going  away  fully  indoctrinated 
with  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  zealous 
standard-bearers  in  carrying  forward 
the  work  which  he  had  begun. 

Many  prejudices  had  to  be  encoun- 
tered and  overcome  in  carrying  for- 
ward this  work.  Bigotry  and  preju- 
dice are  barriers  against  which  reason 
and  religion  strike  in  vain.  Many 
who  placed  their  hands  to  the  plough 
tamed  back  in  the  furrow.  Opposi- 
tion made  the  seed  strike  deeper  root, 
and  in  the  very  slowness  of  the  work 
is  an  earnest  of  its  ultimate  triumph. 
It  may  take  U3  nearer  to  Rome  than 
we  contemplate  just  now ;  it  may  bring 
Borne  nearer  to  us  than  she  at  present 
desires.  Come  what  will  of  it,  it  is 
plaiu  sailing  to  us,  although  we  cannot 
6ec  land  on  either  horizon.  Nor  do 
we  see  such  cause  for  terror  in  the 
u  horrors  and  superstitions  of  popery" 
which  many  men  believe  constantly 
larks  there.  It  seems  to  us  that  what 
men  call  Romanism  may  not  be  such 
t  bad  thing  after  all.  We  know  it 
has  done  much  good.  A  church  that 
was  a  power  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Roman  empire,  and  could  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  tide  of  barbarism  that 
orarturned  the  power  of  the  Caesars, 
hat  could  Anally  roll  back  that  tide 


of  darkness,  preserving  Christianity 
through  ages  which  have  not  left  a 
vestige  of  the  universal  wreck  behind, 
has  certainly  claims  upon  our  pro- 
Ibundest  gratitude  and  most  reveren- 
tial awe.  To  us,  it  would  seem  strange, 
indeed,  that  the  vehicle  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Christianity  through  ages 
when  civilization  was  blotted  out,  and 
which  did  preserve  not  only  its  essence 
but  its  form,  should  be  the  mystical 
Babylon  and  the  man  of  sin. 

Were  this,  indeed,  so,  we  know  in 
what  desperate  straits  we  would  be 
placed.  The  form  of  the  primitive 
church  is  generally  flippantly  declar- 
ed by  Protestants  to  have  been  nearer 
the  system  of  New  England  than  old 
England ;  and  the  Roman  hierarchy  is 
regarded  as  a  long  distance  from  either, 
which  it  certainly  is.  It  is  easy  to 
assume  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
church  there  was  no  papacy,  no  priest- 
hood, no  liturgy,  no  belief  in  a  super- 
natural virtue  in  baptism,  nor  of  the 
real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  and 
that  everything  was  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  ideas  of  private 
judgment,  popular  freedom,  and  com- 
mon sense ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
prove  it,  nor  indeed  is  it  desirable 
even  for  Protestants  that  it  should 
be  proved.  The  Reformation  has  al- 
ways been  understood  to  have  been 
the  historical  product  of  the  church  it- 
self ;  but  if  these  assumptions  were 
well  founded,  the  church  out  of  whose 
bosom  the  Reformation  sprang  would 
be  no  church  at  all,  and  the  Reformation 
no  reformation,  but  only  a  revolution. 
Thus,  indeed,  Christianity  would  be 
the  theory  of  a  philosopher,  but  not  the 
life  of  a  Christian. 

The  work  we  have  been  doing  is 
different  from  Puseyism  even  in  its 
spirit  The  simplicity  of  Keble  and 
the  earnestness  and  power  of  Newman, 
in  the  days  of  their  early  zeal  when 
these  two  wrought  together,  is  nearer 
to  what  we  intend  if  different  from 
what  we  have  accomplished  or  may 
yet  accomplish.  We  thank  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  its  Christian  year, 
its  symbols  of  faith,  its  traditions  of 
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battle  and  of  conquest,  its  early  mar- 
tyrology,  and  its  unceasing  and  undy- 
ing purpose.  Nor  do  we  conceal  that 
there  are  some  things  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  which  we  object. 
These  are  rather  historical  defects 
than  present  imperfections,  and  we 
see  as  much  in  our  own  history  to  re- 
gret and  to  condemn. 

I  well  remember  the  unpretending  lit- 
tle church  in  which  it  was  my  privilege 
to  worship  in  a  country  town  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Episcopalians  had  no 
foothold  there,  and  the  Presbyterians 
consequently,  combining  together  at 
once  the  imperiousness  and  the  exclus- 
iveness  for  which  they  have  ever  been 
distinguished,  pretended  to  monopolize 
the  fashion  and  the  piety,  the  society 
and  the  religion,  of  the  village.  They, 
of  course,  contemned  us,  and  opened 
wide  their  doors  for  our  disorganizes, 
who  were  crying  out  against  innova- 
tion when  we  were  seeking  to  make 
our  church  a  place  of  worship,  instead 
of  a  bazaar  for  the  display  of  fine  cloth- 
ing and  false  curia.  The  Methodists, 
living  only  the  false  life  of  a  sickly 
sentimentality,  and  the  Lutherans  de- 
graded even  from  the  doctrines  and 
practices  Luther  taught  in  his  fiery 
zeal,  were  absorbed  in  their  childish 
schemes  of  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  engaged  in  special  efforts 
at  reform  by  revivals  and  meetings  of 
religious  inquiry,  and  busied  in  raising 
subscriptions  for  objects  like  Mrs.  Jel- 
laby's  mission  at  Borrioboola-Gha  or 
Sunday-school  libraries  which  would 
not  be  sectarian,  had  little  time  to 
think  of  us  after  they  received  their 
quietus  in  the  "  anxious  bench"  con- 
troversy of  1843.  There  were,  indeed, 
many  solemn  conclaves  over  our  af- 
fairs by  gossips  who  neither  under- 
stood nor  wished  to  understand  the 
work  we  were  doing,  and  half  in  fear 
that  we  should  be  lost  for  too  much 
reverence  for  mother  church,  and  half 
in  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  few  pro- 
selytes, everybody  affected  to  commi- 
serate us.  But  these,  though  often 
working  mischief  among  our  44  weaker 
vessels,"  were  not  seriously  opposed 


by  us.  Our  purpose  was  steadily  kept 
in  view,  notwithstanding. 

It  was  by  preaching  principally  that 
we  hoped  to  accomplish  our  task,  and, 
after  the  stubborn  fallow  of  an  un work- 
ed field  had  been  broken,  to  recur 
gradually  to  the  forms  of  the  church. 
But  the  furrows,  we  felt,  would  be  an 
empty  mockery  without  the  teachings 
that  give  them  force.  To  inculcate 
truth  was  then  our  first  duty.  This 
was  often  done  by  the  more  earnest 
and  intelligent  of  our  clergy,  by  fol- 
lowing up  the  seasons  of  the  Christian 
calendar  and  deriving  lessons  from 
each.  Incidentally  was  urged,  with 
more  or  less  boldness  according  to  the 
courage  and  temper  of  the  man  whose 
duty  it  was  to  enforce  them,  doctrines 
which  for  many  years  sounded  strange- 
ly to  Protestant  ears.  Among  these, 
besides  those  already  noticed  in  this 
paper,  I  may  instance,  as  an  example 
least  expected  by  Catholics  to  be  urged 
anywhere  outside  of  mother  church  it- 
self, the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. Starting  with  the  proposition 
that  that  which  is  holy  cannot  be  born 
of  that  which  is  unclean  and  sinful,  I 
have  time  and  again  heard  this  theme 
urged  upon  bis  people  with  force  and 
fervor  by  an  earnest  and  fervent  pas- 
tor. Not  with  equal  boldness,  perhaps, 
but  with  no  less  sincerity  and  fervor 
have  I  heard  him  urge  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Virgin.  Often  in  declaring 
these  doctrines  he  would  enforce  a 
proposition  by  putting  it  in  the  form 
of  a  question,  and  one  of  these,  I  be- 
lieve, I  shall  continue  to  hear  ringing 
in  my  ears  while  the  words  of  men 
remain  intelligible  to  me :  Why  should 
we  not  reverence  the  mother  of  our 
Lord? 

These  things  may  be  news  to  Catho- 
lics, and  may  be  news  even  to  many  in 
whose  ears  they  have  been  thundered 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  latter 
hear  without  understanding,  but  the 
words  will  be  re-echoed  in  their  hearing 
until  they  are  not  terms  without  mean- 
ing. The  Mercersburg  philosophy  is 
the  antagonism  in  thought  and  in  its 
social  aspects  of  New  England  trans- 
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scendentalism  and  Plymouth  Rock  con- 
ventionalisms, and  receives  no  favor, 
and  merits  none,  from  a  people  among 
whom  Dr.  Holmes's  Elsie  Venner  is 
an  exponent  of  the  life  and  practice 
of  the  present,  as  Cotton  Mathers 
Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World 
was  of  past  generations.  And  Penn- 
sylvania, where  this  philosophy  has  its 
stronghold,  being  unlike  New  England, 
of  which  Dr.  Mather  said,  "  Being  a 
country  whose  interests  are  remark- 
ably in  wrapped  in  ecclesiastical  cir- 


cumstances, ministers  ought  to  concern 
themselves  in  politics/'  the  body  of 
the  people  who  compose  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  and  who  look  back 
to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  as  their 
earliest  enunciation  of  faith,  and  the 
Mercersberg  theology  as  their  latest 
development  of  truth,  have  never  felt 
the  need  of  political  preaching.  A 
simple  motto  includes  all  their  aspira- 
tions, their  hopes,  and  their  fears,  their 
preaching,  their  practice,  and  their 
eternal  reward — Christ  Crucified. 


ORIGINAL. 


A  FAMILY  MOTTO. 

A  well  proportioned  ancient  shield, 
And  on  the  azure- tinted  field 

The  red  crusader's  cross  : 
Words  scarce  could  tell  at  what  a  loss 

The  well-read  scholar  stood — 
In  what  an  earnest,  startled  mood, 
Beneath  the  ancient,  comely  shield, 
And  red  cross  on  the  azure  field, 

This  motto's  thread 

He  whispering  read, 
"  Fortiter  gerit  crucem." 

A  true  crusader,  staunch  and  bold, 
Was  he,  my  good  ancestor  old, 

AVho  thus  could  boast  his  cross 
He  bore  unmindful  of  the  loss : 

u  Strong,  strong  his  cross  to  bear," 
Comes  down  in  characters  most  fair ; 
Comes  down  a  glory  unto  me 
Through  many  a  bloody  century ; 

The  good  seed  kept 

Though  old  faith  slept, 
u  Fortiter  gerit  crucem." 

Though  old  faith  slept !  a  deep  blush  came 
Across  his  cheek,  a  blush  of  shame  : 

That  bold  crusader's  cross, 
Borne  in  the  very  teeth  of  loss, 

No  longer  worn  with  pride ; 
His  conscience  told  him,  laid  aside 
vol.  v. — 17 
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He  went  about  Doing  Good. 


Like  some  base  superstition's  sign : 

That  cross  which  from  high  heaven  will  shine, 

When  men  shall  hear, 

With  joy  or  fear, 
"  Fortiter  gerit  crucem." 

Years  passed ;  his  quickened  eye  had  scanned 
The  archives  rich  of  many  a  land. 

Yet  still  a  purpose,  named 
Not  to  himself,  each  spoil  had  claimed ; 

And  day  by  day  to  hail 
On  truth's  horizon  some  new  Kail, 
Strange  sweetness  sent  through  all  his  veins, 
Till  to  his  contrite  breast  he  strains 

That  cross  severe, 

While  angels  hear, 
u  Fortiter  gerit  crucem." 


From  The  Month. 

"HE  WENT  ABOUT  DOING  GOOD." 


The  memory  of  the  French  emigres 
in  England  must  be  almost  extinct. 
A  few  survivors  may  remain  among 
us,  who  can  just  remember  the  marquis 
with  faded  decorations  who  taught  them 
French  or  drawing,  or  the  venerable 
abbe  who  patted  them  on  the  head  and 
whispered  his  blessing.  But  the  hor- 
rors that  led  to  the  sudden  appearance 
on  our  shores  of  several  thousand 
French  exiles,  the  burst  of  compassion 
and  friendliness  with  which  they  were 
welcomed,  the  sustained  respect  which 
they  continued  to  excite,  the  noble 
efforts  successfully  made/under  the 
crushing  pressure  of  a  fearfully  ex- 
pensive war,  to  provide  for  their  wants, 
and  the  recompense  that  came  in  the 
shape  of  prejudices  cleared  away  and 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  truth 
—these  things  are  now  matters  of  his- 
tory, and  we  have  few  traditions  of 
them  to  supply  the  place  of  recollec- 
tion. They  do  not  even  enter  much 
into  our  current  literature.  In  our 
own  younger  days  the  courteous  and 


dignified,  although  threadbare,  French 
nobleman,  and  even  the  snuff  box  and 
shoe-buckles  and  silver  hairs  of  the 
kind-hearted  French  priests,  not  un fre- 
quently figured  in  the  moderate  supply 
— very  different  from  the  present  inun- 
dation—of tales  and  works  of  fiction 
which  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  that 
remote  epoch.    We  know  of  no  work 
of  note  of  the  present  day  in  which  use 
is  made  of  the  character  of  an  emigre^ 
except  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities ;  and 
that  is  hardly  an  exception,  since  the 
exiles  there  introduced  are  little  more 
than  pegs  to  the  story.    We  would 
gladly  know  more  of  the  intercourse  of 
our  grandfathers  with  these  confessors 
for  the  faith,  of  the  homage  which  their 
courage  and  cheerfulness  extorted,  and 
especially  of  the  working  of  that  influ- 
ence for  good,  which,  indirectly,  must 
have  had  vast  effects,  and  have  tended 
greatly  both  to  accelerate  the  removal 
of  the  penal  laws,  and  to  bring  about 
that  reaction  toward  the  church  of 
which  we  are  now  reaping  the  harvest ; 
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and  which,  even  directly,  was  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  very  numerous  con- 
versions.    A   memorandum  found 
among  the  papers  of  Abbe*  Carron, 
with  the  title,  **  A  little  memorandum 
most  precious  to  my  heart  and  to  ray 
faith,"  contained  a  list  of  fifty-five 
Protestants  received  bv  him  into  the 
church  before  the  year  1803;  and 
many  more,  whose  names  did  not  ap- 
pear in  that  list,  were  known  to  have 
been  converted  by  his  ministry.  The 
simple  fact  that,  within  twelve  years 
after  the  public  burning  of  Catholic 
chapels  and  the  houses  of  Catholics  in 
London,  our  parliament  was  voting 
mooey  by  acclamation  to  support  sev- 
eral thousands  of  foreign  priests  who 
were  in  exile  purely  for  their  loyalty 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  is  at  first  sight 
almost  startling.     The  British  lion 
must  surely  have  worn  rather  a  puz- 
zled expression  of  countenance  when 
he  found  himself  bringing  bread  to 
popish  priests  of  the  most  thoroughly 
popish  kind,  and  respectfully  licking 
their  hands.    While  great  admiration 
»  really  due  to  the  generosity  of  the 
noble  animal  on  this  occasion,  it  is 
perhaps  only  fair,  as  well  as  obvious, 
to  remark,  that  he  probably  somewhat 
confounded  the  cause  of  the  clergy, 
who  suffered  only  for  their  faith,  with 
that  of  the  exiles  in  general,  and  was 
somewhat  influenced  by  his  hatred  first 
of  the  sons-culottes,  and  afterward  of 
Bonaparte.      The  clergy,  however, 
although  for  the  most  part  very  strongly 
attached  to  the  French  throne,  were 
qoite  ready  to  work  on  under  any 
government,  and  in  whatever  priva- 
tions, and  were  driven  into  exile  or 
threatened  with  death  solely  for  the 
same  sort  of  offence  as  that  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  of  Fisher  and 
More  ;  that  is,  for  their  repudiation 
of  the  very  principle  which  is  the  es- 
sential basis  of  the  so-called  Church  of 
England. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  life,* 
notwithstanding  its  somewhat  super- 
fluous diffuseness,  has  lately  been  pub- 

•▼W  «•  l'Abbt  Cairo,  par  un  B4a6dictla  de  U 
CttgrifftUoo  it  France.  Paris,  1806. 


lished  a"t  Paris  of  the  venerable  Abbe 
Carron,  to  whom   the  Catholics  of 
London  are  indebted  for  the  chapel 
and  schools  of  the  Somers-town  Mis- 
sion, and  indirectly,  through  his  suc- 
cessor Abbe  Nerinckx,  for  the  esta- 
blishment among  us  of  the  u  Faithful 
Companions  of  Jesus."  We  can  hardly 
help  envying  the  good  religious  who 
has  sent  forth  this  »huge  volume  of 
nearly  700  pages,  the  thorough  room- 
iness in  which  he  carries  on  his  labor 
of  love  ;  omitting  no  detail  that  in  any 
way  furthers  his  purpose,  describing  not 
only  the  holy  priest  himself,  but  most 
of  his  relations  and  intimate  friends,  and 
freely  inserting  letters  and  documents  at 
full  length.  Some  of  these,  such  as  let- 
ters of  commendation  from  royal  per- 
sonages, and  other  notabilities,  and  the 
official  answers,  which  show  that  the 
u  Circumlocution  Office"  was  a  French 
quite  as  much  as  an  English  institu- 
tion, we  could  perhaps  forego.  But 
the  letters  of  the  abbe"  himself,  nume- 
rous as  they  arc,  do  not  contain  a  line 
too  many  for  our  taste  ;  for  every  line 
exhales  the  fragrance  of  a  love  the 
strength  of  which,  as  a  natural  affec- 
tion, could  seldom  have  been  surpassed, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  although 
not  so  thoroughly  predominated  over 
by  the  supernatural  as  in  the  highest 
order  of  saints,  is  yet  always  under  its 
influence,  and  ready  to  pass  into  it 
Few  men  have  ever  lived  less  in  or 
for  themselves.     He  lived  for  his 
mother,  brother,  and  sisters,  for  his 
nephews  and  nieces  and  adopted  child* 
ren,  for  his  king  and  country,  for  his 
fellow-exiles,  and,  above  all,  for  the 
poor,  to  whose  special  service  he  bound 
himself  by  repeated  vows,  which  were 
gloriously  fulfilled.  We  cannot  see  in  his 
most  confidential  letters  or  in  his  most 
private  memoranda  a  trace  of  indul- 
gence in  a  single  natural  pleasure,  ex- 
cept that  of  being  loved.    Although  a 
very  voluminous  writer,  he  seems  to 
have  been  absolutely  free  from  literary 
vanity.    He  allowed  the  Abbo  Ge'rard, 
the  author  of  Valmont — to  whom  he 
submitted  most  of  his  productions — to 
go  on  criticising  and  correcting  without 
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mercy,  and  was  ready  to  suppress  any- 
thing at  a  word  from  him.  As  he  had 
no  vulnerable  point,  so  to  speak,  but 
in  his  affections,  it  was  here,  as  is  usual 
with  those  whom  God  would  train  for 
great  things,  that  the  sharpest  wounds* 
were  inflicted.  The  early  death  of  a 
younger  sister  born  soon  after  himself, 
who  had  been  his  confidante  and  asso- 
ciate in  piety  and,  in  all  his  schemes  of 
devotion  and  devotedness  as  a  child ; 
the  death  of  his  mother,  whom  he  would 
have  idolized  if  he  could  have  idolized 
anything,  but  from  whose  death-bed  he 
went  back  calmly  to  sit  all  the  evening 
in  the  confessional ;  the  deaths  of  sev- 
eral others  of  those  nearest  and  dear- 
est to  him,  and  the  defection  of  a  few ; 
the  overthrow  of  his  gigantic  and  suc- 
cessful undertakings  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  of  his  native  town ;  two  deporta- 
tions and  nearly  half  a  life  spent  in 
banishment  from  his  beloved  France  ; 
banishment  from  Normandy  and  from 
home  even  after  his  return  to  France ; 
frequent  contact  with  distress  greater 
than  even  his  wonderful  ability  to  re- 
lieve ;  and,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  his 
own  share,  however  innocently,  in  the 
ruin  of  an  intimate  friend  whom  he 
bad  encouraged  to  invest  all  his  pro- 
perty in  his  favorite  undertaking  of 
workshops  at  Rennes,  and  who  died 
broken-hearted,  leaving  a  widow  and 
seven  children  destitute:  these  were 
the  things  that  made  his  way  of  the 
cross j  and  moulded  his  loving  and 
bleeding  heart  to  a  greater  likeness  of 
the  Crucified. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1792,  that  Abbe*  Carron,  then  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  his  priesthood,  landed  in  Jer- 
sey with  250  other  priests,  after  a  tem- 
pestuous passage  of  forty-eight  hours 
from  St  Malo,  in  which  they  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  fate  to  which  those 
who  forced  them  to  put  to  sea  in  a 
ptorm  had  apparently  destined  them. 
These  were  nearly  the  last  of  the  ex- 
iles. The  September  massacres  gave 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  most  of  the 
clergy  faithful  to  their  vows,  who  had 
opt  either  been  alarmed  into  flight  or 


forcibly  banished.  The  Abbe  Carron, 
and  those  who  accompanied  him,  were 
not,  properly  speaking,  emigres,  but  di- 
portes.  Of  the  emigrts  or  fugitives, 
again,  there  were  two  classes :  those 
who,  like  most  of  the  nobility,  had  fled 
when  their  property  was  seized  and 
their  privileges  taken  away  ;  and  those 
who,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the 
clergy,  had  remained  at  their  posts  till 
they  were  exposed  to  indignities  and 
outrages,  and  their  lives  endangered. 
But  nothing  would  induce  the  Abbe 
Carron  and  those  who  were  influenced 
by  his  example  to  fly.  The  civil  cha- 
racter of  the  clergy  had  been  decreed 
by  the  National  Assembly  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1790,  and  unfortunately  ac- 
cepted by  Louis  XVL  on  the  24th  of 
August.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1791, 
the  oath  which  was  the  test  of  confes- 
sorship  had  been  demanded  of  the 
bishops,  and  almost  unanimously  re- 
fused ;  and  soon  afterward  began  the 
persecution  of  the  priests  and  the  re- 
ligious who  followed  their  noble  ex- 
ample. On  the  1 1th  of  May  the  muni- 
cipality of  Rennes  endeavored  to  instal 
the  schismatical  clergy  in  the  chief 
parishes  of  the  town,  and  threatened 
summary  proceedings  against  all  who 
had  refused  the  oath  for  any  attempt 
to  discharge  their  ministry  any  more. 
The  Abbe  Carron,  the  chief  curate  of 
the  large  parish  of  St.  Germain,  in 
which  he  had  labored  from  the  time  of 
his  ordination,  was  one  of  those  speci- 
ally interdicted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
violent  republicans  of  the  town,  who, 
although  comparatively  few — for  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  continued 
Catholic  and  loyal — were  prevailing, 
as  else  where,  over  the  more  moderate, 
had  begun  to  threaten  his  life.  He 
preached  the  last  course  of  Lent  ser- 
mons that  were  heard  for  many  years 
to  come  in  his  native  town,  although 
parties  of  armed  men  were  known  to 
be  in  wait  for  him ;  but  after  Easter,  by 
order  of  the  vicar-general,  he  retired 
to  the  house  of  a  brother  a  few  leagues 
out  of  the  town.  On  his  way,  early  in 
the  morning,  he  was  met  by  forty  arm- 
ed men  who  had  been  searching  for 
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him  at  the  very  house  to  which  he  was 
going,  with  the  intention  of  murdering 
him,  and  whose  violence  had  so  agi- 
tated his  brother,  who  was  in  weak 
health,  that  he  died  not  long  after ;  but 
although  they  spoke  to  the  abbe,  they 
did  not  touch  him.  His  life  had  been 
still  more  wonderfully  preserved  seve- 
ral years  before,  when  three  men — one 
of  whom  was  enraged  at  the  conver- 
sion by  the  abbe's  preaching  of  a  wo- 
man whom  he  bad  seduced — had  laid 
a  plot  for  his  assassination,  and  had 
entrapped  him,  under  pretence  of  his 
Ben  ices  being  required  for  a  wounded 
man,  into  a  solitary  house  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  When  he  approached 
the  bed  in  which  his  pretended  peni- 
tent bad  laid  himself  ready  to  strike 
the  murderous  blow,  he  exclaimed, 
"You  have  sent  for  me  too  late:  the 
unfortunate  man  is  no  more  ?  and  his 
companions  found  that  the  wretch  had 
soddenly  expired.  Carron  had  not  yet 
finished  his  work  ;  and,  although  in  a 
less  signally  supernatural  manner,  the 
divine  hand  that  had  then  fallen  on  his 
would-be  murderer  interposed  again 
and  again  to  protect  him.  From  his 
retirement,  where  he  had  composed 
and  published  a  vigorous  and  pathetic 
remonstrance  to  those  religious  who 
were  yielding  to  the  storm  and  break- 
ing their  vows,  he  returned  to  his  pa- 
rish, and  did  not  intermit  his  work  till 
he  wa3  .seized  and  carried  to  prison, 
and  into  forced  exile  in  the  August  of 
the  next  year.  He  continued  to  carry 
on  and  even  to  extend,  in  addition  to  his 
sacerdotal  labors,  the  weaving,  rope 
and  sail-making,  and  other  manufac- 
tures that  he  had  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  was  actually 
giving  employment  and  subsistence  to 
1500  artisans  when  he  was  arrested. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  expended 
100,000  francs  on  the  buildings  where 
the  works  were  carried  on ;  and  when 
they  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
republicans,  the  stock  in  han^  was 
valued  at  more  than  94,000  francs,  and 
90,000  more  were  due  to  him  for  sails 
supplied  to  the  navy  from  his  establish- 
ment His  success  in  this  undertaking 


was  probably  the  reason  for  which,  al- 
though he  was  unflinching  in  his  zeal, 
and  resolutely  refused  to  allow  any 
constitutional  priest  to  officiate  in  his 
church,  his  arrest  was  so  long  delayed. 
While  inflexibly  firm  in  matters  of 
conscience,  he  was  ready  enough  to  ac- 
commodate himself  in  everything  else 
to  the  new  state  of  things,  in  order  to 
carry  on  his  work.  He  was  willing  to 
be  known  as  citoyen  Carron,  and  to  be 
tutoycd  to  any  extent  He  obeyed  the 
law  which  ordered  all  the  imermentes 
to  present  themselves  every  day  to  the 
municipal  authorities.  He  implored 
that,  if  they  thought  fit  to  imprison 
him,  he  might  still  be  permitted  to 
carry  on  his  works  of  charity,  and  of- 
fered to  visit  them  accompanied  by  an 
officer,  and  to  live  contentedly  in  con- 
finement. u  Although  breathing  infect- 
ed air,"  he  said,  "  I  may  still  manage 
to  live  a  few  years,  and  discharge  the 
sacred  obligation  of  reimbursing  the 
friends  who  lent  me  money  to  do  good 
with.  Then  I  will  make  a  present  of 
my  establishment  to  my  country,  and  I 
shall  die  satisfied  with  having  unde- 
ceived those  who  think  that  I  had  in 
view  to  enrich  myself  or  my  family." 

But  the  fatal  blow,  though  delayed, 
was  not  very  long  in  coming.  On  the 
10th  of  August  a  party  of  the  national 
guard  took  him  to  the  hotel  de  ville, 
and  thence  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Melaine, 
which  had  been  turned  into  a  prison ; 
and  on  the  8th  of  September  he  and 
his  fellow-prisoners  were  escorted  to 
St.  Malo  to  be  shipped  for  Jersey. 
His  bishop,  his  rector,  and  many  of 
his  clerical  friends  had  fled  months  be- 
fore ;  but  he  had  kept  to  his  resolution, 
more  expressively,  his  biographer  says, 
than  grammatically  worded,  "  Jamais 
je  ri*ai  voulu  consentir  a  m'emigrer." 
He  was  in  bad  health,  and  suffering 
besides  from  a  violent  toothache ;  but 
neither  of  this,  nor  of  his  being  made 
to  share  the  single  mattress  of  a  pri- 
soner in  a  high  fever  i  nor  of  any  of 
the  brutal  insults  which  he  received 
in  prison  and  on  the  journey  to  the 
coast,  does  he  say  a  word  in  the  let- 
ters which  he  managed  to  send  to  his 
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sister  and  nephews.  He  addresses 
them  all  by  name,  longs  to  fold  them 
to  his  breast,  hopes  one  day  to  see 
them  again,  consoles  and  advises  them, 
and  sends  the  little  ones  the  few  sous 
that  he  happened  to  have  in  bis  pos- 
session. But  his  thoughts  of  his  own 
sufferings  are  only  such  as  these : 

"  Believe  me,  1  do  not  suffer  the  hundredth 
part  of  what  I  have  deserved.  An  unfor- 
tunate sinner,  a  base  and  too  frequent  trans- 
gressor, such  as  I  know  myself  to  be,  ought 
not  to  think  anything  of  such  slight  drops 
of  bitterness.  My  God,  when  we  love  you, 
how  sweet,  how  consoling,  how  delicious  it  is 
to  suffer  for  you  ;  and  how  magnificently  docs 
the  love  which  we  bear  you  recompense  us 
for  all  the  miseries  of  life !  Do  not,  my  dear 
child,  think  of  your  friend's  imprisonment, 
without  remembering  at  the  same  time  that 
I  deserve  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  most 
loathsome  dungeon,  and  under  a  thousand 
chains,  to  bewail  the  sins  of  my  youth." 

His  last  message,  when  on  the  point 
of  embarking,  was  to  M.  Paris,  whom 
he  had  commissioned  to  watch  over  his 
factories. 

"  I  hope  that  this  letter,  in  which  I  enclose 
my  heart,  will  find  you  in  good  health.  Mine 
has  had  some  variations,  but  it  is  at  present 
quite  sound ;  and  I  desire,  if  my  God  pre- 
serves me  in  it,  to  consecrate  it  again  one  day 
entirely  to  the  service  of  my  dear  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  for  I  shall  always  love  them,  and  shall 
always  sigh  for  the  moment  when,  recovering 
from  their  unfounded  prejudices,  they  cease 
to  close  their  heart  to  me.  Speak  of  me  now 
and  then  to  the  members  of  that  dear  colony 
whose  prosperity  formed  the  sweetest  enjoy- 
ment of  my  youth.  Tell  them  that  I  shall 
always  be  their  father  and  their  friend,  and 
that  I  shall  seek  all  my  life  for  the  means  of 
making  them  happy.  If  I  can  gain  any  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  manufactures  in  England, 
I  shall  make  haste  to  apply  it  to  the  improve- 
ment of  La  Piletiere." 

He  was  never  permitted  to  revisit 
his  work  at  Rennes  ;  but  his  indefati- 
gable activity  and  burning  zeal  found 
a  still  wider  field,  and  achieved  still 
greater  wonders  in  exile. 

It  was  no  slight  task  that  awaited 
him.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty 
penniless  outcasts— of  whom  he  was 
one— came  to  swell  a  crowd  of  more 
than  three  thousand  priests  and  reli- 


gious, living  in  discomfort  and  distress 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  far  more 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion than  the  people  of  England,  and 
in  danger,  from  the  want  of  occupation, 
and  from  the  cessation  of  all  outward 
practices  of  piety,  of  falling  into  dis- 
order. Only  the  year  before,  a  Catholic 
lady  had  tried  to  get  permission  to  have 
mass  celebrated  in  private,  and  the 
good  people  of  Jersey  had  threatened 
to  throw  any  priest  who  ventured  to  cel- 
ebrate mass  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil ; 
and  when  after  some  time  she  got  a 
brave  Irish  priest  to  run  the  risk,  her 
husband,  who  served  his  mass,  held  a 
naked  sword  to  be  ready  for  an  attack. 
The  Abbe*  Carron  had  not  been  long 
in  the  island  before  nine  masses  were 
said  every  morning  in  her  parlor.  Af- 
ter a  short  visit  to  London,  whither 
he  went  to  consult  with  the  Bishop  of 
Leon  and  the  rector  of  his  old  parish 
at  Rennes — not  forgetting  at  the  same 
time  his  promise  to  obtain  information 
that  would  be  useful  at  La  Piletifere 
— he  settled  himself  to  his  work  on  the 
8th  of  October.  He  opened  an  ora- 
tory at  once,  in  which  he  said  mass 
every  day,  and  preached  on  Sunday, 
with  some  secrecy  at  first,  but  very 
soon,  as  the  dispositions  of  the  people 
changed,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
precautions.  He  gave  several  courses 
of  spiritual  exercises  to  the  clergy,  by 
which  their  fervor  was  rekindled.  He 
set  on  foot  a  large  dispensary,  in  which 
a  priest,  who  had  been  a  surgeon  be- 
fore his  ordination,  made  up  and  ad- 
ministered remedies,  and  in  which  an- 
other priest  dispensed  soup,  wine,  li- 
nen, and  other  necessaries.  Then  he 
N  collected  a  great  quantity  of  books,  and 
opened  a  library  and  reading-room, 
where  the  clergy  could  come  from  their 
over-crowded  barrack-rooms  to  study 
or  pray  in  silence  and  in  comfort.  He 
provided  another  collection  of  books 
to  form  a  circulating  library  for  the 
emigrant  laity,  many  of  whom  had 
been  hurried  into  exile  without  being 
able  to  bring  anything  with  them ;  and 
Catholic  books  were,  of  course,  unat- 
tainable at  that  time  in  Jersey.  By 
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the  Jane  after  his  arrival  he  had  two 
schools  at  work  for  their  sons  and 
daughters,  and  constituted  himself 
master  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
boys'  school,  but  taught  the  catechism 
and  explained  the  epistles  and  gospels 
to  all  the  classes  in  each  institution. 
These  were  the  only  Catholic  places 
of  instruction  in  the  whole  island.  He 
was,  besides,  the  common  refuge  for 
all  the  wants,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
of  the  whole  colony ;  he  was  hard  at 
work  at  the  composition  of  some  of 
the  numerous  volumes  which  he  pub- 
lished to  increase  his  resources  of  cha- 
rity ;  and  he  continued,  till  war  broke 
off  the  communication  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  to  direct,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  the  factories  of  La  Pi- 
letiere.  Yet,  with  all  these  undertak- 
ings on  hand,  he  was  living  himself  in 
a  state  of  almost  destitution.  One 
room  served  him  for  a  second  chapel, 
for  confessional,  class-room,  reception- 
room,  and  bedchamber ;  and  having  no 
servant,  he  had  to  move  and  replace 
the  tables  and  benches,  and  sweep  and 
dust  several  times  a  day.  And,  with 
all  this  multifarious  work,  he  made  it 
a  rule  to  read  two  chapters  of  Holy 
Scripture  on  his  knees  every  day,  to 
make  a  visit  every  afternoon  to  the 
blessed  sacrament,  to  make  at  least 
half  an  hour's  mental  prayer,  and  to 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Imitation,  an- 
other im  the  Spiritual  Combat,  and 
at  least  fifteen  pages  of  a  manual  of 
theology,  however  pressing  his  occu- 
pations might  be.  He  prescribed  to 
himself  in  a  rule  of  life,  drawn  up  in 
Jersey,  and  found  after  his  death,  to 
rise  at  four,  however  late  he  might 
have  retired  to  rest ;  to  say  office  after 
his  meditation,  and  then  to  celebrate ; 
to  fast  every  day,  never  taking  any- 
thing before  dinner,  and  only  milk  for 
his  collation,  and  on  Fridays  only 
bread;  never  to  touch  wine,  and  to 
confine  himself  to  bread  and  vegeta- 
bles when  he  dined  alone  ;  and  in  va- 
rious other  ways  to  deprive  himself  of 
comfort,  and  to  bring  his  standard  of 
what  was  necessary  far  below  that 
which  is  usual  even  with  the  pious 


and  charitable.  The  only  expensive 
article  that  he  retained  was  a  watch, 
the  alarum  of  which  he  found  needful 
to  wake  him ;  but  he  promised,  as  soon 
as  he  had  thoroughly  acquired  the 
habit  of  waking  before  four  o'clock, 
to  give  this  also  away  to  his  "dear 
friends  the  poor ;  who,"  he  said, "  shall 
have  everything  that  I  can  deny  my- 
self." His  rule  of  life,  which  contains 
also  devout  aspirations  for  every  dif- 
ferent act  of  the  day,  and  for  times  of 
wakefulness  at  night,  ends  with  this 
fervent  petition : 

"  0  incomprehensible  and  eternal  treasure 
of  my  soul,  the  one  adorable  object  of  all  the 
feelings,  affections,  and  emotions  of  my  heart, 
Jesus,  my  Jesus,  my  love  and  my  all,  oh  I  that 
I  may  love  you,  that  1  may  live  only  to  love 
you,  and  to  cause  you  to  be  loved  upon 
earth  !  Grant  me,  0  Lord  !  days  well  filled, 
a  pure  life,  and  a  happy  death,  that  may  con- 
duct me  to  your  bosom  !" 

That  such  a  man  should  exercise 
great  influence  for  good,  and  work 
wonders,  we  cease  to  be  surprised. 
When  bis  undertakings  assumed  soon 
afterward  a  still  more  extended  range 
of  responsibility  in  London,  Bishop 
Douglas  expressed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Leon  his  amazement  and  alarm,  and 
was  answered :  "  Reassure  yourself,  my 
lord;  I  have  known  Abbe  Carron  a 
long  time,  and  I  am  accustomed  to  see 
him  work  miracles."  Yet  we  should 
hardly,  perhaps,  be  prepared  for  what 
he  actually  effected.  When  the  re- 
publican forces  under  General  Hoche 
were  massed  on  the  coast,  apparently 
for  an  invasion  of  our  territories,  the 
English  government  resolved  to  for- 
tify Jersey,  and  deemed  it  expedient 
to  transfer  the  exiles  to  London.  A 
curious  proposal  had  just  been  made 
by  the  military  commander,  that  the 
clergy  should  take  up  arms;  which 
was,  however,  courteously  refused,  and 
the  refusal  courteously  accepted.  In 
August,  1796,  the  abbe  came  to  Lon- 
don, charged  with  the  task  of  finding 
accommodation  and  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  French  colony  from  Jer- 
sey. Besides  the  herculean  task  of 
finding  lodgings  for  most  of  them,  he 
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at  once  hired  two  houses  in  Totten- 
ham-court road  and  reopened  his  two 
schools,  and  soon  after  opened  two 
rooms  for  public  chapels,  and  esta- 
blished again  his  libraries.  In  less 
than  three  years  he  had  also  under  his 
care  a  hospital  for  forty  aged  and 
infirm  ecclesiastics,  and  another  for 
twenty-five  female  patients,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary  containing  twenty- 
five  students  in  training  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  a  Maison  de  Providence,  on 
the  plan  of  the  houses  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  provided  with  all  neces- 
sary supplies  for  visiting  and  relieving 
the  poor.  In  1799,  to  his  two  day- 
schools  were  added  penstonnats — the 
one  for  eighty  boys,  and  the  other  for 
sixty  girls — all  the  expenses  of  which, 
in  excess  of  the  twelve  or  eighteen 
guineas  per  head  granted  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  fell  on  the  abbe.  His 
way  of  returning  thanks  was  to  pro- 
mise some  additional  work  of  charity. 
Thus,  in  an  effusion  of  gratitude  for 
the  opening  of  the  hospice  for  old 
priests,  he  bound  himself  to  give  a 
dinner  to  six  poor  old  men  every  28th 
of  October;  when  the  seminary  was 
opened,  he  promised  to  give  a  dinner 
every  1st  of  December  to  twelve  poor 
children,  to  wait  on  them  himself,  and 
to  send  them  home  with  new  clothes 
and  bread  in  their  hands ;  and  when 
the  female  hospital  was  opened,  to  give 
a  marriage  portion  every  25  th  of  Oc- 
tober to  three  virtuous  young  women. 

When  in  peculiarly  great  difficulties, 
his  plan,  like  that  of  many  saints,  was 
to  give  in  alms  any  little  money  that 
remained,  in  order,  as  he  said,  "to 
draw  down  dew  from  heaven and 
this  never  failed.  Rich  Protestants 
called  and  left  bank-notes,  without 
giving  him  time  to  discover  who  they 
were,  or  sent  anonymous  donations. 
Two  gentlemen  in  drab-colored  attire 
astonished  the  pupils,  trained  to  the 
most  exquisite  politeness,  by  coming 
in  one  day  without  removing  their 
hats ;  and  one  of  them,  who  turned 
out  to  be  that  torment  of  our  infancy, 
Lindley  Murray,  after  seeing  the  whole 
establishment,  deposited  £10  in  the 


abbe's  hands.  T*he  leading  Catholics 
were,  of  course,  profuse  in  their  offer- 
ings, and  all  ready  to  place  themselves 
at  his  disposal.  The  hoarded  jewels  of 
the  richer  exiles  melted  into  alms  for 
the  poor.  Actors  read  plays  for  his 
benefit,  and  the  great  Catalani  gave  a 
concert  for  him.  He  had  been  encou- 
raged at  the  outset  by  even  more  strik- 
ing dispositions  of  Divine  Providence. 
A  rich  Englishman,  living  at  St.  Aubin 
in  Jersey,  had  entreated  him  to  accept 
his  house  and  estate  and  become  his 
heir;  but,  as  the  offer  involved  the 
condition  of  being  naturalized  and 
abandoning  France,  his  love  for  his 
country,  that  had  used  him  so  cruelly, 
prevented  his  listening  to  it.  Soon 
after  his  settlement  in  London  he 
found  himself  without  resources,  and 
heavily  in  debt.  Mr.  Desprez,  his  for- 
mer rector,  met  him  coming  out  of  his 
oratory  in  a  state  of  great  depression, 
and  proposed  a  walk  in  the  park.  It 
was  early,  and  no  one  was  to  be  seen. 
A  man  passed  them  at  a  rapid  pace, 
and,  when  a  little  in  advance  of  them, 
drew  some  packages  out  of  his  pocket, 
one  of  which  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
abbe  picked  it  up,  and  found  a  bundle 
of  notes.  He  ran  after  the  man,  shout- 
ing to  him,  but  in  vain,  to  stop,  and  at 
last  overtook  him.  The  other  refused 
to  stop,  and  declared  that  the  notes 
did  not  belong  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
in  a  great  hurry.  "  Where  do  they 
come  from,  then?"  was  the  natural 
question.  u  From  there,  sir,"  said 
the  stranger,  pointing  upward.  They 
amounted,  Mr.  Desprez  recorded,  to 
the  value  of  some  scores  of  thousands 
of  francs.  The  abbe  used  to  say  that, 
while  in  England,  more  than  a  million 
guineas  had  passed  through  his  hands. 
Yet  he  was  inexorable  in  his  rule  of 
never  receiving  anything  of  value  for 
himself.  He  refused  whatever  was 
clogged  with  the  condition  of  keeping 
it  himself. 

In  1797,  an  amnesty  for  the  exiles 
was  voted,  and  for  a  week  he  was 
hoping  to  return  to  France,  and  had 
even  closed  his  schools ;  but  the  gov- 
ernment, who  were  better  acquainted 
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with  the  state  of  things,  refused  him  a 
passport,  and  the  coup  d'etat  of  the 
4th  of  September  revoked  the  am- 
nesty. In  November,  1799,  he  settled 
with  all  bis  establishments,  except  the 
seminary  for  priests,  which  was  now 
not  so  much  required,  at  Somers-town. 
They  occupied  ten  large  houses,  the 
rent  of  three  being  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  of  the  others  by  him- 
self. A  French  journal  describes  them 
as  situated  outside  of  London,  in  good 
air,  and  quite  in  the  country. 

In  1801,  he  might  have  returned  to 
France.  The  famous  concordat  was 
signed  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  made 
public  on  the  following  Easter,  the 
12th  of  April,  1802.  The  Bishop  of 
Rennes,  who  yielded,  although  with 
rather  too  much  of  protest,  to  the  invi- 
tation from  the  Holy  See  addressed  to 
all  the  old  bishops  to  resign  their  sees, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the 
concordat,  earnestly  entreated  that 
Abbe  Carron  might  be  his  successor ; 
and  the  First  Consul  desired  himself  to 
secure  him.  But  the  articles  fraudu- 
lently added  by  Napoleon,  and  against 
which  the  pope,  when  he  became  aware 
of  them,  vehemently  protested,  made 
the  abbe  feel  it  to  be  impossible  to 
work  satisfactorily  in  France  while 
they  were  in  force. 

The  schism  of  the  Petite  Eglise,  or 
Blanchardism  as  it  was  called  in  Eng- 
land, was  a  terrible  blow  to  him.  More 
than  half  the  bishops  still  in  exile  and 
many  of  the  clergy — and  among  them 
his  dearest  friends — held  out  against 
the  Holy  See.  But  his  fidelity  .never 
wavered,  not  even  while  the  vicar- 
apostolic  of  the  London  district  was 
acting  timidly,  and  weakening  the 
effect  of  Dr.  Miner's  more  energetic 
measures.  The  organic  articles  were 
a  sore  puzzle  and  distress  to  him  ;  but 
he  would  never  countenance  a  word 
of  disrespect  to  the  Holy  See.  In  a 
synod  of  bishops  he  was  chosen  by  Dr. 
Milner  for  his  theologian,  but  rejected 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  foreigner. 
This  firmness  of  his  drew  upon  him 
ultimately  a  fierce  persecution,  and 
great  attempts  were  made,  but  with 


only  partial  success,  to  alien nte  from 
him  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  exiled  dynasty,  who  had 
themselves  remonstrated  with  the  Holy 
See  on  the  concordat.  But  no  eccle- 
siastical dignity  was  ever  offered  him 
after  the  restoration.  A  storm  of 
abusive  pamphlets,  anonymous  let- 
ters, and  slanderous  reports  of  the 
worst  kind  fell  for  some  time  keenly 
upon  him.  Yet  in  his  correspondence 
with  his  dear  relations  in  Normandy, 
which  was  now  resumed  and  carried 
on  till  war  broke  out  again,  there  is 
no  allusion  to  any  of  his  trials,  except 
that  of  his  continual  separation  from 
them.  He  longs  to  see  them  ;  he  in- 
terests himself  in  all  the  details  of  their 
families,  and  gives  them  advice  and  en- 
couragement ;  but  he  has  no  space  for 
his  own  afflictions.  The  only  thing 
that  disputes  with  them  for  his  love 
— for  his  love  of  God  is  supreme  over 
all — is  his  love  of  the  poor.  u  I  love 
you,"  he  cries ;  "  yes,  certainly,  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart,  and  all  the  dear 
ones  by  whom  you  are  surrounded ; 
but  I  love  my  poor  still  more ;  they 
are  my  numerous  and  best-beloved 
family." 

In  1807,  the  popularity  of  the 
French  clergy  was  so  great,  and  had 
so  increased  the  favorable  feeling  to- 
ward Catholics  generally,  that  he 
thought  it  time  to  build  a  regular 
church.  Hitherto  he  had  officiated  in 
the  largest  room  of  one  of  the  schools. 
The  impossibility  of  raising  4000/.  for 
the  purpose  was  soon  surmounted  by 
one  to  whom  nothing  was  impossible 
that  the  glory  of  God  seemed  to  re- 
quire. So  the  church  in  the  Polygon 
soon  rose,  and  was  crowded  at  once  on 
its  being  opened  ;  and  he  added  to  his 
other  labors  the  task  of  giving  sermons 
in  English,  which  it  cost  him  immense 
pains  to  elaborate  and  learn  by  heart. 
As  his  little  flock  of  exiles,  who  were 
now  making  their  way  back  to  France 
diminished,  his  ministry  both  among 
the  French  settled  in  London  and 
among  the  English  increased.  He 
made  it  a  rule  to  visit  all  his  sick — of 
whom  he  had  a  large  number — at  least 
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once  a  week,  and  those  seriously  ill 
every  day.  He  visited  one  daily,  and 
often  twice  a  day,  for  six  months  to- 
gether. His  poor  schools  were  enlarged 
and  admitted  English  as  well  as  French 
Catholics.  His  records  of  conversions 
became  more  and  more  numerous  ;  and 
each  cost  him  weeks,  and  generally 
months,  of  careful  preliminary  instruc- 
tion. He  was  constantly  engaged  in 
writing,  and  published  twelve  or  thir- 
teen different  works  in  London.  He 
was  carrying  on  also  a  correspondence 
with  many  Protestants  and  sceptics ; 
to  whose  difficulties  he  was  never 
weary  of  replying.  Part  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  one  alone  extended 
to  twenty-seven  letters,  mostly  of  eight 
or  ten  pages  each.  How  he  could 
multiply  himself  sufficiently  for  all  that 
he  was  doing  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
which  we  find  iu  the  lives  of  saints 
alone.  When  the  demands  of  the 
Emigre's  on  his  purse  were  less  heavy, 
he  began  to  distribute  soup  and  coals 
to  the  poor  Catholics  of  London;  an 
express  prohibition  from  government 
preventing  him  from  extending  this 
charity  to  Protestants,  for  fear  of  con- 
versions. As  the  war  went  on,  im- 
mense donations  both  of  money  and 
of  all  kinds  of  necessaries  were  made 
by  him  to  the  increasing  crowds  of 
French  prisoners. 

In  April,  1814,  Louis  XVin.,  who 
had  been  nearly  seven  years  in  Eng- 
land, and  under  whose  patronage  the 
abbess  pensionnats  for  the  children  of 
the  Emigres  had  acquired  a  sort  of  title 
to  be  deemed  royal  institutions,  return- 
ed to  the  throne,  vacant  by  the  banish- 
ment of  Napoleon  to  Elba ;  and  the 
abbe  only  waited  for  the  royal  com- 
mands respecting  the  young  French 
nobility  under  his  care  to  terminate  his 
twenty- two  years  of  exile.  On  the 
14th  of  July  he  said  mass  for  the  last 
time  at  Sowers -town,  and  set  off  at 
five  in  the  morning,  to  escape  any  at- 
tempts of  his  flock  to  prevent  his  de- 
parture. He  left  England,  after  all 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
that  had  passed  through  his  hands,  as 
poor  as  he  had  come  to  it,  and  was  be- 


holden to  his  friends  the  Jerni oghams 
for  part  of  the  expense  of  the  journey. 
A  solidly  built  chapel  and  two  poor 
schools,  containing  a  hundred  children, 
with  all  necessary  appliances,  were  bis 
legacy  to  the  Catholics  of  England. 
What  were  his  feelings  toward  those 
whom  he  was  leaving,  and  those  whom 
he  was  expecting  to  see  again,  how  the 
sight  of  France  affected  him,  and  what 
were  his  intentions  for  the  future,  we 
must  leave  him  to  express,  by  extract- 
ing some  portion  of  one  of  several  let- 
ters which  he  wrote  on  landing : 

Calais,  Sunday,  July  17,  1814. 
"  Ursula,  my  dearly  loved  sister,  daughter, 
and  friend — I  arrived  here  last  night,  after  a 
difficult  passage.     Here  I  am,  then,  on  the 

precious  soil  that  gave  me  birth  

Ah  !  my  dear  ones,  if  I  could  clasp  you  all  in 
my  arms,  my  heart  would  be  less  bruised,  leas 
in  anguish  than  it  is !  Alas !  I  hare  lost 
Somers-town,  for  me  a  land  of  benediction ; 
and  in  my  own  country,  I  look  for  France  in 
vain.  In  twenty-four  hours,  what  have  I  not 
seen  already !  This  holy  day  of  rest  made  a 
working  day ;  not  a  shop  that  is  not  open ; 
not  a  street-vender  that  is  not  crying  his 
wares.  What  a  sight!  How  it  pierces  any 
heart  that  retains  the  faith!  .  .  All  the 
difference  between  the  twenty-two  last  years 
and  those  that  it  may  please  the  Lord  to  add 
to  me  will  only  be  m  the  outward  utterance 
of  my  feelings.  I  was  silent,  and  I  loved ;  I 
shall  speak,  but  I  cannot  love  more.  Oh  I  what 
a  pure  and  innocent  enjoyment  it  will  be  to 
bless  your  children  and  your  grandchildren, 
and  to  chat  together  about  the  days  of  our 
youth !  I  so  need  some  distraction,  some 
nourishment  to  my  poor  neart.  But  do  you 
know  the  way  to  procure  it  the  most  delicious 
nourishment  ?  It  is  to  assure  me  that  you  wish 
to  live  and  breathe  only  for  God  and  for  his 
love ;  for  this  is  the  true  life  of  man — to  have  a 
sinner's  awe  and  a  child's  love  for  the  most 
tender  and  compassionate  of  fathers.  If  it 
were  granted  me  to  gain  him  some  hearts  be- 
fore dying,  this  would  be  a  balm  that  would 
heal  all  my  wounds.  Ah,  my  child,  if  yon 
knew  what  angelic  souls  I  have  left  on  the 
soil  of  ray  second  country  !  Excellent  Chris- 
tians, you  are  not  heard  of  on  earth ;  but 
what  a  festival  is  in  preparation  for  you  in 
heaven  !  The  love  of  God  for  ever  !  Let  us 
talk  of  this  love ;  let  us  act  in  everything  for 
the  sake  of  it ;  let  us  act  only  through  it.  To 
live  without  loving  is  to  languish;  to  live 
without  loving  is  to  die.  Ah  !  let  us  live  to 
love,  and  let  us  desire  death  in  order  to  love 
still  more.  Let  us  live  to  get  love  for  what 
is  alone  supremely  lovable,  our  dear  Master, 
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oar  best  of  fathers.  By  his  side,  and  in  his 
bosom,  all  pains  lose  their  bitterness ;  and  how 
much  of  it  do  they  not  lose!  He  forgets 
nothing  that  can  embellish  our  crown  ;  and 
to  suffer  for  so  good  a  Master  has  its  own 
special  charm  ;  suffering  love  is  the  best  love. 
Adieu,  my  beloved  child ;  your  father  will 
always  love  you,  as  the  old  curate  of  St.  Ger- 
main loved  you,  and — to  end  with  that  sweet 
title — as  the  Mi&tiorur  of  Somers4own  loved 
you," 

In  November  he  was  installed  with 
the  orphans,  whom  he  had  left  ift  Eng- 
land until  he  was  ready  for  them,  and 
the  ladies  who  instructed  them,  in  what 
was  to  be  his  home  henceforth,  with  the 
exception  of  his  second  brief  exile,  until 
death,  a  house  in  the  Impasse  des  Feu- 
illantinesm  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques. 
Thirty  of  his  pupils  were  paid  for  by 
the  king,  and  others  received  at  his 
own  risk.  On  the  1st  of  the  following 
March  Napoleon  landed  from  Elba, 
and  at  Lyons,  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
ordered  all  returned  exiles  who  had 
come  back  without  his  leave  to  quit 
France  within  a  fortnight,  under  pain 
of  death.  On  the  4th.  all  unconscious 
of  what  had  happened,  the  merry  old 
lady  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  styled  herself  Relxgieuse 
indigne  du  Monastere  des  FeuiUan- 
tines,  was  writing  a  letter,  sparkling 
with  fun,  to  invite  the  abbe's  nephew 
to  come  in  June  and  keep  with  them 
the  triplex-majus  feast  of  St.  Guy. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  she  and 
the  abbe  and  most  of  the  orphans  were 
again  in  banishment  in  London,  and  a 
crowd  of  fugitives  were  looking  to 
him  again  for  help.  An  appeal  to  his 
44  generous  friends,  the  citizens  of  Great 
Britain,"  brought  in  £500. 

At  Kensington,  whither  he  retired 
to  avoid  any  appearance  of  interfe- 
rence at  Soraers-town,  he  gave  shelter 
to  a  young  man,  who  was  afterward 
too  well  known  as  the  Abbe'  de  la 
Mennais.  A  great  friendship  sprang 
up  between  them  ;  and  when  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo  allowed  of  his  return, 
F&i,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  clung 
to  the  Abbe  de  Carron,  whom  uncer- 
tainties about  his  orphans  detained  in 
London,  and  accompanied  him  back 


to  the  Feuillantines  in  December. 
44  What  a  man  1"  he  wrote  to  a  com- 
mon friend  of  the  abbe',  whom  he  al- 
ways called  his  good  father, 44  or  ra- 
ther what  a  saint  I  I  hope,  by  the  help 
of  his  advice,  to  settle  at  last  to  some- 
thing. It  is  high  time.  Thirty-three 
years  lost,  and  worse  than  lost]1' 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  him  if 
he  had  been  guided  by  his  venerable 
friend's  counsels.  The  instincts  of 
faith  in  the  abbe*  made  him  suspect 
even  the  first  volume  of  the  Essai  sur 
lTndiffeVence.  When  the  second  came 
out,  he  wrote  a  most  affectionate  and 
touching  letter,  appealing  from  his 
head  to  his  heart,  and  imploring  him 
not  to  go  on  writing.  But  it  was  too 
late. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  linger 
longer  over  the  last  days  of  the  abbe. 
The  difficulties  about  his  establishment 
at  Rennes,  which  were  not  settled  till 
just  before  his  death,  prevented  the  re- 
turn to  his  native  place  for  which  he 
had  hoped,  and  he  remained  at  Paris. 
We  intended  to  confine  ourselves 
mainly  to  his  labors  in' England ;  and 
we  have  not  space  to  dwell,  as  we 
could  wish,  on  that  wonderful  institu- 
tion of  the  Feuillantines,  where  the 
pupils  never  met  a  mistress  without 
an  embrace;  where  the  great  treat, 
after  some  months  of  study,  was  a 
week  of  what  our  foolish  would-be 
governesses  often  call  '*  menial  drud- 
gery," and  the  greatest  treat  of  all  was 
to  wait  at  table  on  parties  of  poor  peo- 
ple and  play  with  their  children ;  where 
Mr.  (afterward  Cardinal)  Weld,  whose 
daughter  was  married  to  Lord  Clifford 
in  the  chapel  of  the  institution,  and  all 
the  most  pious  priests  in  Paris,  came 
for  edification  and  recreation ;  and 
whence  relief  flowed  to  all  the  des- 
titute in  the  city.  The  good  old  abb6 
died  worn  out  with  toil  and  austerities, 
the  chief  of  which,  such  as  the  wearing 
of  spiked  belts  and  haircloths,  were  not 
known  till  after  his  death,  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1821.  His  memory  was 
fresh  at  Som  ers- town  ;  and  at  the  re- 
quiem sung  for  him  there  the  chapel 
was  crowded  with  rich  and  poor,  all 
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dressed  in  mourning  attire;  and  the 
voice  of  the  bishop  preaching  was  in- 
terrupted by  sobs  and  cries  of  grief. 
The  simple  motto  on  bis  grave  is 
Periramiit  benefaciendo ;  and  to  few 
could  the  words  be  more  truly  ap- 


plied. M  Needy,  yet  enriching  many," 
might  be  added  as  equally  appropriate. 
The  Catholics  of  England,  as  well  as 
of  France,  have  good  reason  to  thank 
God  for  the  life  and  labors  of  Abbo 
Carron. 


Translated  from  the  French. 


THE  BIRDS'  FRIEND. 


For  some  years  past,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  is  seen,  daily,  a  man 
of  middle  height,  with  a  respectable 
roundness  of  figure,  thick  mustaches, 
and  beard  slightly  gray  and  bushy, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  appears  in  one  of  the 
walks  bordering  the  terrace  of  the  wa- 
ter, is  surrounded  by  a  numerous  brood 
of  pigeons.  H<2  throws  them  a  morsel 
of  bread  or  cake  which  he  brings  with 
him,  and  the  birds  are  so  familiar  with 
him  that,  far  from  flying  away,  they 
surround  him,  and  dispute  for  his  fa- 
vors and  liberality.  Some  of  them, 
even,  his  favorites,  flying  around  his 
head,  perch  on  his  shoulders,  his  arm 
or  hand,  and  dip  their  bills  in  his 
mouth  for  their  accustomed  nourish- 
ment. He  is  the  subject  of  admiration 
for  young  mothers,  babies  great  and 
small,  truant  apprentices,  and  child 
nurses,  generally.  As  soon  as  the  bird 
man  arrives,  they  precipitate  themselves 
in  his  train.  He  advances  majestical- 
ly, and  with  quite  an  imposing  air,  fol- 
lowed by  his  impromptu  court,  which 
holds  back  slightly,  from  respect,  no 
doubt,  and  fear  of  frightening  the  birds. 
Idle  people  who  come  every  day  to 
lounge  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
take  their  daily  walk  or  read  the  pa- 
pers, join  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and 
even  Guignol  himself,  in  presence  of 
this  redoubtable  concourse,  sees  his  re- 
presentations deserted,  and  the  Petite 


Provence  forsaken  by  the  rheumatisms 
who  come  to  seek  a  ray  of  sun  on  his 
benches.  The  friend  of  the  birds 
walks  with  a  sense  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, and  enjoys  greatly  the  astonish- 
ment and  homage  of  the  crowd.  With 
his  cane  under  his  arm,  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  as  immovable  as  the  der- 
vish on  his  minaret,  or  the  little  joist  of 
the  fable,  he  gravely  accomplishes  his 
daily  office.  The  young  mothers  are 
astonished,  the  children  open  their 
large  eyes,  and  I  saw  one  of  the  small- 
est ones,  Master  Guguste,  so  terribly 
frightened,  because  the  birds  were  not 
afraid  of  him.  that  he  hid  himself  behind 
his  big  brother  Aymcr,  and  took  in  the 
whole  scene  by  stealth,  in  bo-peep 
style.  Master  Guguste  will  certainly 
ask  his  father,  whom  he  has  led  by  the 
hand  toward  the  place  where  the  friend 
of  the  birds  dines  his  pets,  how  is  it 
the  pigeons  fly  around  this  man's  head, 
and  when  he,  Master  Guguste,  runs  to- 
ward them,  they  always  fly  away  ?  The 
good  little  fellow  forgets  to  add  that 
he  throws  stones  at  them — his  age  lias 
no  mercy — and  that  the  pigeons  have 
the  bad  taste  to  prefer  cake. 

The  birds'  friend  has  become  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  Tuileries,  and  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  Parisians.  They 
come  from  the  marshes  to  see  him ;  and 
the  provincial  who  arranges  bis  pro- 
gramme for  his  visit  to  Paris  never 
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forgets  to  write  in  his  note  book :  u  To 
go  and  see  the  wild  beasts  breakfast  in 
the  Garden  of  Plants ;  to  go  and  see  the 
hippopotamus  bathe  ;  to  go  and  see  the 
pigeons  eat  in  the  garden  of  the  Ti- 
leries." Innocent  people  ask  by  what 
talisman  this  man  of  the  Tuileries  has 
succeeded  in  taming  the  pigeons. 

I  think  his  method  is  a  simple  one, 
and  that  he  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  charmers  of  India,  nor  even 
with  Madame  Vandermersch,  who  has 
astonished  the  saloons  of  Paris  by  the 
lingular  empire  she  exercises  over  the 
feathered  tribe. 

Then,  the  pigeons  of  the  Tuileries, 
like  all  animals  not  tormented  and  ac- 
customed to  a  crowd,  are  not  easily 
frightened.  If  you  have  ever  been  to 
Venice,  you  have  certainly  seen  the 
pigeons  of  the  square  of  St.  Mark. 
These  pigeons,  whose  history  is  very 
curious,  date  their  origin  from  the  an- 
cient republic  of  Venice.  At  that 
time,  it  was  the  custom  on  Palm  Sun- 
day to  let  fly  from  the  top  of  the  prin- 
cipal door  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark  a 
large  number  of  birds,  with  little  rolls 
of  paper  so  attached  to  their  claws  as 
to  force  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  crowd  who  filled  the  court,  and 
disputed  among  themselves  for  this 
living  prey.  Some  of  these  birds,  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  ridding  themselves  of 
their  fetters,  and  training  the  thread 
like  the  pigeon  of  La  Fontaine,  sought 
an  asylum  on  the  roof  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mark,  and  on  that  of  the  ducal 
palace,  not  far  from  the  celebrated 
leads  that  Silvio  Pellico  has  describ- 
ed in  u  My  Prisons,"  and  Lord  Byron 
has  cursed  in  his  immortal  verses. 
They  multiplied  rapidly,  and  became 
the  favorites  of  the  population  to  such 
a  degree  that,  to  respect  popular 
opinion,  the  senate  of  Venice  issued  a 
decree,  stating  that  the  pigeons  of  the 
square  of  St.  Mark  had  become  the 
guests  of  the  republic,  and  as  such 
should  be  respected  and  nourished  at 
the  coat  of  the  state.  While  the  re- 
public of  Venice  existed,  a  man  em- 
ployed by  the  corn  administration  of 
the  city  came  every  morning  to  dis- 


tribute the  rations  of  the  pigeons  on  the 
place  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Piazza. 
Since  the  establishment  of  Austrian 
rule,  the  Venetians  support  their  favor- 
ite birds  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Accustomed  to  live  in  peace  with  man, 
the  pigeons  of  the  place  of  St.  Mark 
have  become  exceedingly  familiar. 
They  never  fly  away  at  the  approach  of 
the  promenaders,  and  I  have  seen  them 
perched  on  the  edge  of  the  buckets  of 
the  water-carriers,  to  quench  their 
thirst,  and  not  even  take  flight  when 
these  women  took  their  buckets  by  the 
handle.  In  truth,  the  whole  secret  of 
taming  animals  consists  in  not  frighten- 
ing them  by  movements  too  sudden  or 
by  noise,  never  injuring  them,  and  al- 
ways treating  them  well. 

If  you  have  never  seen  the  pigeons 
of  the  place  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  you 
have  certainly  seen  the  fishes  of  the 
large  pond  at  Fontainebleau  come  in 
bands  to  dispute  the  bread  thrown  to 
them  ;  the  swans  of  the  basins  of  the 
Tuileries  swim  toward  the  children 
who  throw  them  crumbs  of  their  cakes ; 
the  small  elephants  of  the  Garden  of 
Plants  put  forth  their  trunks  gently 
to  seize  a  piece  of  rye  bread ;  and  more 
than  one  young  girl  has  amused  her- 
self during  the  winter  in  spreading  the 
crumbs  from  her  table  on  her  balcony, 
to  see  flocks  of  sparrows  tumble  down 
and  help  themselves  at  the  well-set 
table,  doing  honor  to  the  banquet,  with- 
out considering  in  the  least  the  pretty 
blonde  head  and  the  laughing  mouth 
assisting  their  repast. 

You  see,  it  is  always  the  same  pro- 
cess. What  frightens  animals  is  noise, 
sudden  movements,  and  especially  bad 
treatment. 

When  man  makes  friends  of  them, 
it  is  rarely  they  do  not  respond  to  his 
advances.  You  know  the  history  of 
Androcles  and  his  lion,  of  Pellisson 
and  his  spider,  and  a  hundred  others 
of  the  same  kind.  I  do  not  speak  of 
domestic  animals,  the  dog  especially, 
our  faithful  companion.  The  Bible  it- 
self, the  book  of  books,  in  relating  the 
return  of  the  young  Tobias  conducted 
by  the  angel  to  his  father,  has  in  honor 
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of  this  faithful  animal  these  charming 
lines :  "  Then  the  dog,  who  had  follow- 
.  ed  them  all  the  way,  ran  before  them, 
and,  like  a  courier  who  might  have 
preceded  them,  he  testified  his  joy  by 
the  wagging  of  his  tail."  The  grand 
poet  of  paganism,  Homer,  in  his  turn, 
has  described  in  the  most  touching 
and  heartfelt  verses,  Ulysses,  on  his 
return  to  Ithaca,  unknown  to  Penelope, 
Telemachus,  and  his  retainers,  but  re- 
cognized by  the  dog,  who  died  of  joy  at 
his  feet  But  passing  by  the  dog  who 
is  our  friend,  savage  animals  show 
themselves  no  less  sensible  to  man's 
goodness,  and  as  *we  read  the  legends 
of  monks  of  the  Merovingian  time, 
who  lived  hid  in  the  depths  of  forests, 
it  seems  that  virtue  can  give  man  the 
same  empire  over  animals  which  he 
had  in  his  first  days  of  innocence.  M. 
de  Montalembert,  in  his  Moines  d'Oc- 
cident,  has  recounted  many  legends  of 
this  nature.  A  huge  boar,  pursued  by 
hunters,  fled  for  asylum  to  the  cell  of 
St.  Basil,  which  he  had  constructed 
in  the  thickest  part  of  the  mountain 
forest  of  Rheims.  Again,  St.  Lau- 
mer,  wandering  in  the  forest  of  Perche, 
and  chanting  psalms,  met  a  hind  flying 
before  several  wolves.  To  him,  she 
was  the  symbol  andimage  of  the  Christ- 
ian soul  pursued  by  demons  ;  he  wept 
for  pity,  and  cried  to  the  wolves :  "  En- 
raged executioners,  return  to  your 
dens,  and  leave  this  poor  little  beast ; 
the  Lord  arrest  this  prey  from  your 
bloodthirsty  mouths."  The  wolves 
stopped  at  his  voice,  and  retraced  their 
steps.  "  Behold,"  said  the  saint  to  his 
companion,  "how  the  devil,  of  all 
wolves  the  most  ferocious,  seeks  ever 
some  one  to  strangle  and  devour  in  the 
church  of  Christ."  Meanwhile  the 
hind  followed  him,  and  he  passed  near- 
ly two  hours  in  caressing  her  before  re- 
turning to  his  home. 

Recitals  of  this  nature  are  numerous. 
It  was  the  lion  of  the  Abbe  Gerasime, 
whose  monastery  was  on  the  borders 
of  the  Jordan,  who,  having  loved  the 
monk  during  his  life,  came  to  die  on 
his  tomb.  The  wolf  of  another  soli- 
tary waited  at  his  door  for  the  remains 


of  his  humble  repast,  and  never  retired 
without  licking  his  hand.  Irish  le- 
gends tell  us  of  stags  of  the  forests 
coming  to  present  their  heads  to  the 
yoke  to  draw  the  plough.  Every- 
where we  find  man's  power  over  ani- 
mals established  by  sanctity.  u  Can 
we  be  astonished,"  said  Bede  on  this 
subject,  *•  if  he  who  faithfully  and  loy- 
ally obeys  his  Creator  sees  in  his  turn 
inferior  creatures  subject  to  his  com- 
mand?" 

Among  the  legendary  recitals  we 
find  none  more  touching  than  those 
written  of  St  Francois  d'Assise, 
whose  heart  overflowed  with  tender- 
ness to  animals.  We  read  in  a  legend 
that  this  great  saint,  who  had  a  beauti- 
ful and  harmonious  voice,  hearing  one 
evening  the  song  of  a  nightingale,  was 
tempted  to  respond,  so  that  he  passed 
the  night  in  chanting,  alternately  with 
the  bird,  the  praises  of  God.  The 
legend  adds  that  Francois  was  ex- 
hausted the  first,  and  praised  the  bird 
that  had  so  completely  vanquished 
him. 

"Who  has  not  read  in  the  Franciscan 
Poets  the  miracle  of  the  saint  who 
converted  the  ferocious  wolf  of  Gub- 
bio,  and  how  he  tamed  the  wild  turtle- 
doves, a  present  from  a  pious  young 
man,  while  saying  to  them :  u  O  my 
simple  and  innocent  doves !  how  will 
you  ever  be  tamed  ?  But  I  must  save 
you  from  death,  and  make  you  nests, 
that  you  may  obey  the  command  of 
our  Creator."  And  the  turtle-doves, 
by  degrees  less  wild,  commenced  to  de- 
posit their  eggs,  like  hens,  covering 
them  before  the  brothers,  and  nou- 
rished by  their  hands.  In  conclusion, 
let  us  recall  the  exordium  of  a  delight- 
ful sermon  related  in  the  Franciscan 
Poets,  and  addressed  by  the  saint  to  a 
multitude  of  birds,  attentive  to  his 
voice,  a  sermon  related  to  Brother 
Jacques  de  Massa  by  Brother  Massio, 
one  of  St.  Francis's  favorite  disci- 
ples :  "  My  birds,  you  are  extremely 
obliged  to  God,  our  Creator,  and  al- 
ways and  in  every  place  you  ought  to 
praise  him,  because  he  has  given  you 
liberty  to  fly  everywhere,  has  clothed 
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you  with  doable  and  triple  vestment*, 
and  has  preserved  your  species  in  the 
ark  of  Noah.  Besides,  you  neither 
sow  nor  reap,  and  God  cares  for  you  ; 
gives  you  streams  and  fountains  to 
quench  your  thirst,  mountains  and 
valleys  for  your  refuge,  and  large  trees 


in  which  to  make  your  nests."  But 
we  have  rambled  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  story.  We  began  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  end  in  an- 
other garden,  a  mystical  one,  where  we 
gather  flowers  from  St.  Francis. 


Prom  Chambers^  Journal 


TIME-ME 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  more 
interesting  to  human  nature  than  that 
of  time.  Like  eternity,  it  concerns  us 
all;  and, unlike  it,  exacts  as  well  as 
demands  our  attention.  True,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  writes,  u  it  is  but  a  sha- 
dowy name,  a  succession  of  breathings 
measured  forth  by  night  with  the  clank 
of  a  bell,  by  day  with  a  shadow  cross- 
ing along  a  dial  stone  ;"  but  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  for  very  long  to  the  fact 
of  its  passage.  If  in  our  youth  we  strive 
to  kill  it,  so  all  the  more  in  our  age  do 
we  strive  to  lengthen  its  too  brief  hours 
out.  Even  the  means  by  which  to 
note  its  course  have  naturally  engaged 
the  minds  of  men  in  all  ages ;  they 
have  been  very  diverse  and  ingenious, 
and  a  due  record  of  them  cannot  fail 
to  contain  many  curious  particulars. 
Such  a  work  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Wood's  Curiosities  of 
Clocks  and  Watches.  Even  the  dili- 
gence of  our  author,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  discovered  at  what  period 
the  present  method  of  beginning  the 
day  at  midnight  came  into  use ;  but  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  ecclesias- 
tical invention.  Among  the  early  Ro- 
mans, the  day  was  divided  into  twelve 
hours,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  length 
of  which,  therefore,  varied  with  the 
seasons.  The  Egyptians,  Mexicans, 
and  Persians  reckoned  the  day  to  be- 
gin from  sunrise,  and  divided  it  into 
four  intervals,  determined  by  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  its  two  pas- 
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sages  over  the  meridian.  Our  own 
uniform  hours  of  sixty  minutes  each 
could  scarcely  have  come  into  use  un- 
til something  like  the  wheel-clock  was 
invented :  the  ancient  sun-dial  repre- 
sented hours  of  a  length  varying  with 
the  seasons,  and  the  clepsydra  (or  wa- 
ter-clock) was  adjusted  to  furnish  hours 
of  fifty  to  seventy  minutes  each,  to 
suit  the  changing  lengths  of  day  and 
night  Clocks,  even  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  were  often  called 
horologes ;  and,  up  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  word  clock  was  applied 
only  to  the  bell  which  rang  out  the 
hours,  or  certain  periods  determined  by 
the  sun-dial  or  sand-glass*  To  this 
day,  the  bell  of  Wells  cathedral  is  still 
called  the  horologe. 

The  clepsydra  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  censor  Scipio  Nasica, 
595  B.C.  The  principle  of  these  early 
time-measurers  was  a  very  simple  one. 
"In  those  of  the  common  kind,  the 
water  issued  drop  by  drop  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  vessel  that  contained 
it,  and  fell  into  a  receiver,  in  which 
some  light  floating  body  marked  the 
height  of  the  water  as  it  rose,  and  by 
these  means  the  time  that  had  elapsed. 
In  a  bas-relief  of  the  date  of  the  lower 
empire,  figuring  the  Hippodrome  in 
Constantinople,  a  clepsydra,  in  the 
shape  of  an  oviform  vase,  appears.  It 
is  very  simply  mounted,  being  tra- 
versed by  an  axis,  and  turned  with  a 
crooked  handle.   By  this  contrivance, 
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the  instantaneous  inversion  of  the  vase 
was  secured,  and  the  contents,  escaping 
in  a  certain  definite  time,  showed  the 
number  of  minutes  which  were  taken 
up  by  each  missus,  or  course.  Vitru- 
viufl  tells  us  of  the  construction  of  a 
clepsydra  which,  besides  the  hours, 
told  the  moon's  age,  the  zodiacal  sign 
for  the  month;  and  several  other  things ; 
in  fact,  it  was  a  regular  astronomical 
clock.  His  details  now  read  some- 
what obscure  and  complicated ;  but 
the  principle  was  that  a  float,  as  it 
moved  upward  by  means  of  a  vertical 
column  fixed  in  it,  drove  different  sets 
of  cog-wheels,  which  impelled  in  their 
turn  other  sets,  by  means  of  which 
figures  were  made  to  move,  obelisks 
to,twirl  round,  pebbles  to  be  discharg- 
ed, trumpets  to  sound,  and  many  other 
tricks  to  be  put  into  action.  The  ad- 
mission-pipe for  the  water  wa3  made 
either  of  gold  or  a  perforated  gem,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  wear  away,  or 
be  liable  to  get  foul."  The  floats  some- 
times communicated  with  wheels  which 
worked  hands  on  dials,  or  supported 
human  figures  which  pointed  with 
hands  to  certain  numbers  as  the  water 
rose  ;  and  in  some  ingenious  water- 
clocks  the  fluid  flowed  as  tears  from 
eyes  of  automata ;  but  all  these  clep- 
sydra had  two  great  defects :  the  one 
being  that  the  flow  varied  with  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  other, 
that  the  water  flowed  quicker  at  last 
than  at  first.  They  were,  however, 
put  to  one  excellent  use,  which  has, 
unhappily,  fallen  into  decay :  they 
were  set  up  in  the  law-courts  to  time 
counsel ;  "  to  prevent  babbling,  that 
such  as  spoke  ought  to  be  brief  in  their 
speeches."  For  this  custom,  the  world 
was  indebted  to  the  Romans  (especial- 
ly Pompey),  and  from  it  Martial  is 
supplied  with  a  pleasant  sarcasm :  per- 
ceiving a  dull  declaimer  moistening  his 
lips  with  a  glass  of  water,  he  suggests 
that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the  audience 
as  well  as  to  himself  if  he  would  take 
his  liquor  from  the  clepsydra. 

With  some  mechanical  additions,  the 
ancient  clepsydras  were  made  to  do 
wonderful  things  besides  stopping  law- 


yers' tongues.  Haroun-al-Raschid  sent 
(in  807),  by  two  monks  of  Jerusalem, 
to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  a  brass 
water-clock,  the  dial  of  which  was 
composed  of  twelve  small  doors  re- 
presenting the  divisions  of  the  hours ; 
each  door  opened  at  the  hour  it  was  in- 
tended to  represent,  and  out  of  it  came 
the  same  number  of  little  balls,  which 
fell  one  by  one,  at  equal  distances  of 
time,  on  a  brass  drum.  It  might  be 
told  by  the  eye  what  hour  it  was  by 
the  number  of  doors  that  Were  open, 
and  by  the  ear  by  the  number  of  balls 
that  fell.  When  it  was  twelve  o'clock, 
twelve  horsemen  in  miniature  issued 
forth  at  the  same  time,  and,  marching 
round  the  dial,  shut  all  the  doors. 

Hour-glasses,  called  clepsammia,  in 
which  sand  took  the  place  of  water, 
were  modifications  of  the  clepsydrae. 
Candle-clocks  were  used  as  time- 
measurers  by  some,  and  especially 
by  our  own  Alfred  the  Great.  14  To 
rightly  divide  his  time,  he  adopted 
the  following  simple  expedient  :  ho 
procured  as  much  wax  as  weighed 
seventy- two  pennyweights,  which  he 
commanded  to  be  made  into  six  can- 
dies, each  twelve  inches  in  length, 
with  the  divisions  of  inches  distinctly 
marked  upon  it.  These  being  light- 
ed one  after  another  regularly,  burned 
four  hours  each,  at  the  rate  of  an  inch 
for  every  twenty  minutes.  Thus  the 
six  candles  lasted  twenty-four  hours* 
The  tending  of  these  candle-clocks  he 
confided  to  one  of  his  domestic  chap- 
lains, who  constantly  from  time  to  time 
gave  him  notice  of  their  wasting.  But 
when  the  winds  blew,  the  air,  rushing 
in  through  the  doors,  windows,  and 
crevices  of  his  rude  habitation,  caus- 
ed his  candles  to  gutter,  and,  by  fan- 
ning  the  flame,  to  burn  faster.  The 
ingenious  king,  in  order  to  remedy  this 
serious  inconvenience,  caused  some 
fine  white  horn  to  be  scraped  so  thio 
as  to  be  transparent,  which  he  let  into 
close  frames  of  wood  ;  and  in  these 
primitive  lan thorns  his  wax-clocks 
burned  steadily  in  all  weathers." 

The  invention  of  wheel-clocks  is  at- 
tributed by  some  to  Archimedes  so  ear- 
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Ij  as  200  b.c.  ;  by  others  to  Waliing- 
ford  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  but  in  the  Book  of 
LandafF,  describing  the  life  of  St. 
Tcilavus,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, it  is  stated  that  he  returned  to  Bri- 
tain with  three  precious  gifts,  and 
among  them  "  a  bell  greater  in  fame 
than  in  size,  and  in  value  than  in 
beauty.  It  convicts  the  perjured,  and 
cures  the  infirm  ;  and  what  seems  still 
more  wonderful  is,  that  it  did  sound 
aery  hour  without  being  touched,  until 
it  was  prevented  by  the  sin  of  man, 
who  rashly  handled  it  with  polluted 
hands,  and  it  ceased  from  so  delight- 
ful an  office.'1  They  looked  their  gift- 
clock  in  the  mouth,  and  probably  dis- 
turbed the  works. 

St.  Paul's  had  a  clock  of  some  sort 
at  a  very  early  period ;  in  the  year 
1286,  allowances  to  u  Bartholomo  Oro- 
Iogiarion  (the  clock-keeper)  being  en- 
tered, in  its  accounts,  of  so  much  bread 
and  beer.  Iron  and  steel  were  used 
for  the  wheels  and  frames  until  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  aud  black- 
smiths  were  the  chief  clock-makers. 
Chaucer,  who  died  in  1400,  remarks 
of  a  punctual  cock  of  his  acquaint- 
ance: 

**  Fall  sflcerer  was  bU  crowing  fn  bis  loge 
Than  his  a  clock  or  any  abbey  orologe ;" 

or: 

"  Aa  certain  was  his  crowing  in  bis  roost 
As  any  clock  or  abbey  orologe 

which  might  probably  have  been  truth- 
fully said  of  many  a  less  punctual  bird ; 
for,  to  judge  by  the  old  parish  account- 
books,  these  blacksmiths'  clocks  were 
not  good  goers,  and  were  for  ever  be- 
ing rectified.  That  of  St.  Alban's  ab- 
bey, however,  was  an  exception.  It 
was  constructed  at  a  great  cost  by 
Richard  de  Wallingford,  son  of  a 
blacksmith  in  the  town  in  question, 
but  afterward  made  abbot  for  his 
learning  (1330),  and  his  clock  was 
u  going"  in  Henry  VIIL's  reign.  It 
noted  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  planets 
and  fixed  stars,  and  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide.  When  the  good  abbot  felt 
vol.  v,— 18 


his  end  drawing  nigh,  his  thoughts  be- 
ing fixed  on  time  as  well  as  eternity, 
he  left  a  book  of  directions  for  keeping 
this  piece  of  mechanism  in  order. 

For  ingenuity  and  complication,  how- 
ever, all  ancient  clocks  must  hide  their 
dials  in  the  presence  of  that  of  Stras- 
burg  cathedral  "  Before  this  clock 
stands  a  globe  on  the  ground,  showing 
the  motions  of  the  heavens,  stars,  and 
planets.  The  heavens  are  carried 
about  by  the  first  mover  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Saturn,  by  it  proper  motion, 
is  carried  about  in  thirty  years ;  Jupi- 
ter, in  twelve  ;  Mars,  in  two  ;  the  San, 
Mercury,  and  Venus,  in  one  year ;  and 
the  Moon  in  one  month.  In  the  clock 
itself  are  two  tables  on  the  right  and 
left  hand,  showing  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon  for  the  year  1573  to 
1 624.  The  third  table  in  the  middle  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part, 
the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Diana  show 
the  course  of  the  year  and  the  day 
thereof,  being  carried  about  one  year. 
The  second  part  shows  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  equinoctial  days,  the 
hours  of  each  day,  and  the  minutes  of 
each  hour,  Easter-day,  and  all  the  other  - 
feasts,  and  the  dominical  letter;  and 
the  third  part  hath  the  geographical 
description  of  all  Germany,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Strasburg,  and  the  names 
of  the  inventor  and  the  workmen.  In. 
the  middle  frame  of  the  clock  is  an 
astrolabe,  showing  the  sign  in  which 
each  planet  is  every  day ;  and  there 
are  statues  of  the  seven  planets  upon 
a  circular  plate  of  iron ;  so  that  every 
day  the  planet  that  rules  the  day  comes 
forth,  the  rest  being  hid  within  the- 
frames,  till  they  come  out,  of  course,  at 
their  day,  as  the  sun  upon  Sunday, 
and  so  for  all  the  week.  There  is  a 
terrestrial  globe,  which  shows  the 
quarter,  the  half  hour,  and  the  min- 
utes. There  is  a  figure  of  a  human 
skull,  and  statues  of  two  boys,  where- 
of one  turns  the  hour-glass  when  the 
clock  has  struck,  and  the  other  puts 
forth  the  rod  in  his  hand  at  each  stroke 
of  the  clock.  Moreover,  there  are 
statues  of  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  and  many  observations  of 
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the  moon.  Ia  the  upper  part  of  the 
clock  are  four  old  men's  statues,  which 
strike  the  quarters  of  the  hour.  The 
statue  of  death  comes  out  at  each 
quarter  to  strike,  but  is  driven  back 
by  the  statue  of  Christ,  with  a  spear 
in  his  hand,  for  three  quarters ;  but 
in  the  fourth  quarter  death  strikes  the 
hour  with  the  bone  in  his  hand,  and 
then  the  chimes  sound.  On  the  top 
of  the  clock  is  the  image  of  a  cock, 
which  twice  in  a  day  crows  aloud  and 
claps  his  wings.  Besides,  this  clock 
is  decked  with  many  rare  pictures,  and, 
being  on  the  inside  of  the  church,  car- 
ries another  frame  to  the  outside  of  the 
walls,  whereon  the  hours  of  the  sun, 
the  courses  of  the  moon,  the  length  of 
the  day,  and  such  other  things  are  set 
out  with  much  art"  But  perhaps  the 
most  striking  part  of  the  history  of  this 
famous  Strasburg  clock  was  that  it  was 
made,  or,  at  all  events,  perfected,  by  a 
blind  man.  The  artisan  who  contrived 
it  lost  his  sight,  and  was  superseded ; 
but  since  nobody  else  would  carry  out 
his  ideas,  and  he  refused  to  communi- 
cate them,  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
work,  and  actually  carried  out  the 
affair,  in  all  its  intricate  delicacy,  to 
the  end.  There  are  several  other  ex- 
amples of  blind  clockmakers,  and  even 
watchmakers.  "The  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News  of  August  23,  1851,  tells  us 
that  there  was  then  living  at  Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire,  a  watchmaker  named 
Rippin,  who  was  completely  blind. 
He  was  a  first-rate  hand  at  his  busi- 
ness, and  it  was  truly  surprising  to  ob- 
serve with  what  ease  he  could  take  to 
pieces  and  place  together  again  watch- 
es of  the  most  delicate  mechanism. 
Some  years  previously,  Rippin  was 
robbed,  and  the  property  taken 
from  him  consisted  of  watch-wheels, 
hair  springs,  and  other  t*ny  things  be- 
longing to  the  trade.  The  thief  was 
traced,  and  convicted  at  Spalding  ses- 
sions, the  blind  man  having  sworn  to 
his  property  by  feeling." 

Those  who  are  accustomed  only  to 
eight-day  clocks  will  be  astonished  to 
learn  that  some  time-pieces  have  been 
made  to  go  for  a  hundred  years !  The 


Marquis  of  Bute  had  one  at  Luton 
Park ;  and  4i  in  Sir  John  Moore's  ac- 
count of  his  4  large  sphere-going  clock- 
work' (Mathem.  Compend.)  we  read 
that  it  made  a  revolution  of  once  in 
seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  years, 
by  means  of  six  wheels  and  five  pin- 
ions, for  the  sun'svapogeum."  Instead 
of  u  it  made,"  one  should  surely  here 
read 44  it  was  made  to  make,"  since  the 
oldest  inhabitant  could  scarcely  certify 
to  the  fact  having  been  performed.  In 
1859,  after  years  of  labor,  James  White, 
of  Wickham  Market,  completed  a  self- 
winding clock,  which  determined  the 
time  with  unfailing  accuracy,  continu- 
ing a  constant  motion  by  itself,  never 
requiring  to  be  wound  up,  and  being 
capable  of  perpetuating  its  movements 
so  long  as  its  component  parts  should 
exist. 

Italy  boasts  of  some  curious  native 
clockwork.  Early  in  the  last  century, 
at  the  Palazzo  di  Colon na  at  Rome, 
was  a  portable  clock,  which  was  wound 
up  only  once  a  year,  and  showed  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  month,  and  the 
year;  and  the  popes  possessed  for 
two  centuries  a  horological  marvel, 
which,  passing  through  the  hands  of 
King  William  I.  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  exhibited  to  our  Royal  Society  so 
late  as  1848.  This  was  produced 
solely  by  manual  labor,  without  any 
other  help  than  the  bench  of  the  turner 
and  the  file  ;  yet  it  shows  the  date  of 
the  month  and  all  the  Catholic  feasts 
and  holidays  throughout  the  year. 
Seven  heathen  gods  make  their  ap- 
pearance, each  on  his  proper  week-day, 
exactly  in  front,  and  is  relieved,  after 
twenty-four  hours'  duty,  by  the  next. 
"In  the  centre  of  the  second  divi- 
sion (the  clock  being  a  tower  of 
three  stories)  is  an  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, holding  her  son  Jesus  in  her  arms ; 
two  angels  are  seen  placing  crowns 
and  garlands  on  her  head ;  and  during 
the  performance  of  the  bells,  several 
angels  appear  making  their  obeisance 
before  the  image  of  Mary  and  the 
Saviour.  Within  the  centre  of  the 
third  division  is  a  metal  bell  hanging 
on  a  gilt  plate  of  copper,  on  which  is 
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represented  the  judgment-day.  Round 
this  metal  plate  move  four  silver  fig- 
ares,  set  in  motion  by  mechanism,  re- 
presenting the  four  states  of  social  life. 
These  images  point  out  the  quarters 
of  the  hour  by  striking  the  bell ;  the 
first  quarter  is  represented  by  a  youth, 
the  second  by  a  grave  citizen,  the  third 
bj  a  Roman  soldier,  and  the  fourth  by  a 
priest.    In  the  fourth  division  is  like- 
wise a  metal  bell,  on  the  sides  of  which 
are  chambers ;  on  the  left  side  is  the 
representation  of  death,  proclaiming 
the  hours  of  day  aud  night  by  striking 
the  bell ;  above  it  is  seen  a  Latin  in- 
scription, from  Romans,  chapter  vii. 
▼erse  23.     At  the  right  side  is  the 
image  of  the  Saviour,  stepping  for- 
ward, with  the  globe  in  his  hand,  and 
above  it  the  cross.    This  figure  pro- 
ceeds every  two  minutes  in  a  slow 
manner,  and  then,  for  a  moment,  hides 
itself  from  view ;  above  it  is  a  Latin 
verse  from  the  prophet  Hosea,  chapter 
xiii.   These  two  figures  are  of  massive 
silver.    Behind  the  bell  is  inscribed 
the  name  of  the  artist,  and  the  date 
1589."    Many  ancient  clocks  upon  the 
continent  exhibit  processions  of  saints 
and  various  other  religious  automata  ; 
but  the  most  singular  of  all,  perhaps, 
is  one  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  John  nt 
Lyon.    On  the  top  of  it  stands  a  cock, 
that  every  three  hours  claps  his  wings 
and  crows  thrice.    In  a  gallery  under- 
neath, a  door  opens  on  one  side,  and 
out  comes  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  from 
a  door  on  the  other  side  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, who  meets  and  salutes  her.  At 
the  same  time  a  door  opens  in  the 
alcove  part,  out  of  which  the  form  of 
a  dove,  representing  the  Holy  Ghost, 
descends  upon  the  Virgin's  head.  Af- 
ter this,  these  figures  retire,  and  from 
a  door  in  the  middle  comes  forth  the 
figure  of  a  reverend  father,  lifting  up 
his  hand  and  giving  his  benedictiou  to 
the  spectators.    The  days  of  the  week 
are  represented  by  seven  figures,  each 
of  whicb  takes  its  place  in  a  niche  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  that  it  repre- 
sents, and  continues  there  until  mid- 
night    The  greatest  curiosity  is  an 
oval  plate  marked  with  the  minutes  of 


an  hour,  which  are  exactly  pointed  out 
by  a  hand  reaching  the  circumference, 
that  insensibly  dilates  and  contracts 
itself  during  the  revolution.  This 
curious  machine,  although  not  so  per- 
fect now  in  all  its  movements  as  when 
it  was  originally  constructed,  has  suf- 
fered but  little  injury  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  owing  to  the  care  and 
skill  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
look  after  it  It  appears  from  an  in- 
scription on  the  clock  itself  that  it  was 
repaired  and  improved  by  one  Mor- 
rison in  1661 ;  but  it  was  contrived 
long  before  that  time  by  Nicholas  Lipp, 
a  native  of  Basle,  who  finished  it  in 
1598,  when  he  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  The  oval  minute  motion  was 
invented  by  M.  Servier,  and  is  of  Later 
date.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
ingenious  artist,  Lipp,  had  his  eyes 
put  out  by  order  of  the  magistrates 
of  Lyon,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
make  another  clock  like  this ;  but  so 
far  from  this  being  true,  the  justices 
of  Lyon  engaged  him  to  take  care  of 
his  own  machine,  at  a  handsome  sa- 
lary. 

Ingenious,  however,  as  are  the  quasi- 
religious  automata  above  mentioned, 
how  inferior  are  they  in  human  interest 
when  compared  with  the  time-piece 
possessed  by  Mrs.  Forester  at  Great 
Brickhill,  Bucks,  "  the  identical  clock 
which  was  at  Whitehall  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  by 
which  the  fatal  moment  was  regulat- 
ed." At  that  period  (the  seventeenth 
century),  there  was  a  great  taste  for 
striking-clocks.  "  Several  of  them, 
made  by  Thomas  Tompion,  who  in- 
vented many  useful  things  in  clock- 
work, not  only  struck  the  quarters  on 
eight  bells,  but  also  the  hour  after,  each 
quarter.  At  twelve  o'clock,  forty-four 
blows  were  struck,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock.  Failures  in  the  striking  me- 
chanism of  these  clocks  were  attended 
with  much  annoyance  to  the  owners  of 
them,  for  they  would  go  on  striking 
without  cessation  until  the  weight  or 
spring  had  gone  down,  and  they  were 
frequently  contrived  to  go  for  a  month. 
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In  1696,  a  very  remarkable  clock 
was  made  for  "  Le  Grand  Monarque," 
whom  science  as  well  as  literature, 
it  seems,  delighted  to  flatter.  Louis 
was  therein  represented  upon  his 
throne,  surrounded  by  the  electors  of 
the  German  states  and  the  princes  of 
Italy,  who  advanced  toward  him  doing 
homage,  and  retired  chiming  the  quar- 
ters of  the  hours  with  their  canes. 
The  kings  of  Europe  did  the  same, 
except  that  tbey  struck  tbe  hours  in- 
stead of  the  quarters.  The  maker, 
Burdeau,  advertised  his  intention  of 
exhibiting  this  work  of  art  in  public, 
and  knowing  the  stubborn  resistance 
offered  to  his  sovereign  by  William 
III.,  he  determined  to  make  the 
English  monarch's  effigy  particularly 
pliant,  so  that  when  its  turn  came  he 
should  show  an  especial  humility. 
44  William,  thus  compelled,  bowed  very 
low  indeed ;  but,  at  the  same  moment, 
some  part  of  the  machinery  snapped 
asunder,  and  threw  'Le  Grand  Mo- 
narque' prostrate  from  his  chair  at  the 
feet  of  the  British  king.  The  news 
of  the  accident  spread  in  every  direc- 
tion as  an  omen ;  the  king  was  inform- 
ed of  it,  and  poor  Burdeau  was  con- 
fined in  the  Bastille/' 

Clock-omens,  it  seems,  have  not 
been  confiued  to  the  work  of  this 
unfortunate  Frenchman.  "A  cor- 
respondent of  Notes  and  Queries  for 
March  23,  1861,  relates  the  following 
account  of  a  curious  omen  or  coinci- 
dence: 'On  Wednesday  night,  or 
rather  Thursday  morning,  at  three 
o'clock,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis were  roused  by  repeated  strokes 
of  the  new  great  bell  at  Westminster, 
and  most  persons  supposed  it  was  for 
a  death  in  the  royal  family.  There 
might  have  been  about  twenty  slow 
strokes  when  it  ceased.  It  proved, 
however,  to  be  due  to  some  derange- 
ment of  the  clock,  for  at  four  and  five 
o'clock,  ten  or  twelve  strokes  were 
struck  instead  of  the  proper  number. 
On  mentioning  this  in  the  morning  to 
a  friend  who  is  deep  in  London  anti- 
quities, he  observed  that  there  is  an 
opinion  in  the  city  that  anything  the 


matter  with  St.  Paul's  great  bell  is  an 
omen  of  ill  to  the  royal  family  -,  and 
he  added :  "I  hope  the  opinion  will  not 
extend  to  the  Westminster  beU."  This 
was  at  eleven  ou  Friday  morning.  I 
see  by  the  Times  this  morning,  that  it 
was  not  till  1  a.m.  the  lamented  Duch- 
ess of  Kent  was  considered  in  the  least 
danger,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  she  ex- 
pired in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
....  I  am  told  the  same  notion  ob- 
tains at  Windsor/  " 

A  century  after  Burdeau1*  master- 
piece, a  much  more  useful  work,  and 
one  perhaps  equally  characteristic 
of  the  nationality  of  its  maker,  was 
executed  for  George  III.  by  Alexan- 
der dimming,  of  Edinburgh,  which 
registered  the  height  of  the  barometer. 
M  This  was  effected  by  a  circular  card, 
of  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  being 
made  to  turn  once  in  a  year.  Tbe 
card  was  divided  by  radii  lines  into 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  divisions, 
the  months  and  days  being  marked 
round  the  edge,  while  the  usual  range 
of  the  barometer  was  indicated  in 
inches  and  tenths  by  circular  linos 
described  from  the  centre.  A  pencil, 
with  a  fine  point  pressed  on  the  card 
by  a  spring,  and  held  by  an  upright 
rod  floating  on  the  mercury,  accurate- 
ly marked  the  state  of  the  barometer ; 
the  card,  being  carried  forward  by  the 
clock,  brought  each  day  to  the  pencil. 
It  was  not  even  necessary  to  change 
the  card  at  the  year  s  end,  as  a  pencil 
with  a  different-colored  lead  would 
make  a  distinction  between  two  years. 
This  barometer-clock  cost  nearly  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  maker  was 
allowed  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  to  keep  it  in  repair." 

Taking  leave  of  these  ingenious 
complications,  we  may  say  indeed  that 
in  nothing  has  "  man  sought  out  many 
inventions,"  or  exhibited  his  diligence 
and  patience,  more  than  in  the  science 
of  clockmaking.  Earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water  have  been  pressed  into  his  ser- 
vice for  his  purpose;  the  sand  or 
earth  clock  being  worked  like  the  wa- 
ter-clock; the  air-clock  consisting  in 
the  pumping  of  a  bellows,  like  those 
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of  an  organ,  the  gradual  escape  of  the 
ah*  regulating  the  descent  of  a  weight, 
which  carried  round  the  wheels  ;  and 
the  fire-clock  being  formed  upon  the 
principle    of   the   smoke-jack,  the 
*  wheels  being  moved  by  means  of 
a  lamp,  which  also  gave  light  to  the 
dial ;  this  clock  was  made  to  announce 
(be  several  hours  by  placing  at  each 
a  corresponding  number  of  crackers, 
which  were  exploded  at  proper  times." 
This  very  alarming  time-piece  was  out- 
done by  a  cannon-clock  placed  in  1832 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais-Royal. 
faA  burning-glass  was  fixed  over  the 
vent  of  a  cannon,  so  that  the  sun's 
rays  at  the  moment  of  its  passing  the 
meridian  were  contracted  by  the  glass 
on  the  priming,  and  the  piece  was 
fired ;  the  burning-glass  being  regu- 
lated for  this  purpose  every  month." 
At  Greenwich  Observatory  there  is  a 
most  ingenious  wind-clock,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  time-measurer,  but  re- 
gisters for  itself,  with  pencil  and  pa- 
per, the  wayward  action  of  the  wind. 
"  Each  minute  and  each  hour  has  its 
written  record,  without  human  help  or 
inspection.   Once  a  day  only,  an  assist- 
ant comes  to  put  a  new  blank  sheet  in 
Ibe  place  of  that  which  has  been  co- 
vered by  the  moving  pencils,  and  the 
latter  is  taken  away  to  be  bound  up  in 
a  volume.  This  book  might  with  truth 
be  lettered,  The  History  of  the  Wind ; 
written  by  Itself :  an  -dEolian  Autobio- 
graphy." 

The  well-known  and  simple  piece 
of  mechanism  called  a  cuckoo-clock 
has  been  the  cause  of  some  spiritual 
mischief.  An  assortment  of  them  was 
taken  by  certain  missionaries  to  the 
Friendly  Islands,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  resolutely  refused  to  attribute 
them  to  science;  they  believed  that 
each  contained  a  spirit,  which  would 
detect  a  thief  if  anything  were  stolen 
from  their  English  visitors.  When  a 
native  was  sick,  a  cuckoo-clock  was  al- 
ways sent  for,  as  being  u  great  medi- 
cine.'* Unfortunately,  however,  one 
of  the  clocks  got  out  of  order,  and  since 
the  missionaries  did  not  understand 


how  to  set  ft  right,  they  fell  into  con- 
tempt, and  lost  their  usefulness. 

The  two  most  curious  examples  of 
clock-work — apart  from  intricacy — to 
which  Mr.  Wood  has  introduced  us 
are  the  clock-lock  and  the  clock-bed. 
The  former,  made  by  a  locksmith  of 
Frankfort  in  1859,  consisted  of  a  strong 
box  without  any  keyhole  a:  all,  and 
which  even  its  owner  could  not  open. 
Inside  was  a  clock-work,  the  hand  of 
which,  when  the  box  was  open,  the 
owner  placed  at  the  hour  and  minute 
when  he  again  wanted  to  have  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  box.  The  works 
began  to  move  as  soon  as  the  lid  was 
shut,  and  time  alone  was  the  key.  The 
clock-bed  was  the  invention  of  a  Bohe- 
mian in  1858.  and  was  so  constructed 
that  a  pressure  upon  it  caused  a  soft 
and  gentle  air  of  Auber's  to  be  played, 
which  continued  long  enough  to  lull  to 
sleep  the  most  wakeful.  At  the  head 
was  a  clock,  the  hand  of  which  being 
placed  at  the  hour  that  the  sloeper 
wished  to  rise,  when  the  time  arrived 
the  bed  played  a  march  of  Spontoni's 
(spontaneously)  with  drums  and  cym- 
bals, enough  to  rouse  the  Seven  Sleep- 
ers. 

The  great  timepiece  of  Westminster, 
which  receives  Greenwich  time  by 
electricity,  exhibits  no  sensible  error 
in  less  than  a  month.  Mr.  Airy's  last 
report  upon  its  rate  was  that  the  first 
blow  of  the  hour  may  be  relied  on 
within  less  than  one  second  a  week ; 
which  is  a  seven  times  greater  accu- 
racy than  was  required  in  the  original 
conditions  under  which  the  clock  was 
built. 

A  proportionate  part  of  Mr.  Wood's 
interesting  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
smaller  subject  of  watches.  The  in- 
vention of  the  coiled  spring  as  a  mo- 
tive power  instead  of  the  weight  used 
in  clocks  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
1477,  at  Nuremberg,  where  watches 
were  first  made,  and  called,  from  their 
oval  shape,  Nuremberg  eggs.  In  1530, 
we  find  Charles  V.,  in  his  retirement 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Yuste,  amusing 
himself  with  "  portable  clocks ;"  reflect- 
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_       K»«    'jmobo  I  was  to  have 
^  iMuch  biood  and  trea- 
»  i»m  wa  think  alike,  when  I 

t»*     .eu  note  a  tew  watches  keep 
>ci±*   itm? :  *  ami  good  natu redly 

^.v,..^.  vitt;a  a  monk  overthrew 

»<nu    u  ;  -  I  lave  been  laboring  for 
^u*    .uw  a  make  these  watches  go 
»\  ujti  now  you  have  effected 
i  u«  u>uinu**    This  emperor  pos- 
^**oa  urn  watch  that  was  made  "  in 

•t«  >^ior  collet  of  his  ring/'  so  that 
uiuttmuveo^  of  construction  must 
ito^e  **>u  rapidly  attained.  George 
"lU  to*evet\  had  a  repeating  watch 
•4% ««u(ed  to  him  (by  Arnold  of  Deve- 
>ua  Court,  in  the  Strand)  whose  size 
livi  K>t  exceed  that  of  a  silver  twopen- 
i  v  ^oee.  *•  U  contained  one  hundred 
ui<l  neuty  ditfereut  parts,  but  alto- 
Ai.ivr  *  etched  not  more  than  five 
mjuv  weights,  seven  grains  and  three- 
vuu*»><    .    .    For  this  delicate  and 

v  l*4i>ite  ^Hvimen  of  his  art,  Arnold 
ww.  o  make  nearly  all  the  tools  used 
u  ;n  manufacture.  This  tiny  watch 
vvi^uod  the  first  ruby  cylinder  ever 
h^a.  Ihe  king  presented  Arnold 
h  s>»  »w  hundred  guineas;  and  when 
,u  K'njKwvr  of  Russia  offered  a  thou- 
Xi.txt  guinea*'  for  a  similar  one,  the 
>i.,.t.i,uakcr  refused  to  make  it  lest  he 
^kk.Uj  vivr»*viate  the  value  of  his  gift." 

vi  Mm  l>iok  Lauder  possesses  a 
^ut  ^  uch  that  belonged  to  Mary 
^x.vwt  w  Soots  ;  this  is  of  silver  gilt, 
v.  vt  stuwueuted  with  representations 
v  au.ii  between  the  palace  and  the 
vx^V4  ,  i  he  garden  of  Eden,  and  the 
ti.Kuivou;  the  holy  family  at  Beth- 
v . k  ^,  The  works  are  as  brains 

i.  iVy  >juH»  the  hollow  of  which  is  fill- 
,v  *  vu\er  bell;  the  dial-plate  be- 
*  tM  upon  the  roof  of  the 
>^v.  v  \\  ah  reference  to  this  ghast- 
x  v*^wv  YU\  NYood  relates  that,  in  a 
^<v*>  vvf<i*>mg  of  1830,  death  en- 
xv„  4  %*Ahu*aker's  shop,  and  shows 
tv  vv»*^-*to*  fc>       master,  saying : 

.  c  *"  to  which  the  latter 
^  *v*v  v  *****  wancez  horrible- 
^  ^t  yewons  addicted  to  the 

r.s^v  X  %vU***fcuig  seem,  indeed, 
v  >vvh*       **uaually  familiar 


terms  with  the  king  of  terrors ;  and 
some  have  left  epitaphs  behind  them 
of  a  very  characteristic  nature.  In  the 
churchyard  of  Lydford,  in  Devonshire, 
is  to  be  read  the  following : 

"  Here  lies  in  a  horizontal  position, 

the  outside  case  of 
George  Routleigh,  watchmaker, 
whose  abilities  in  that  line  were  an  honor  to  his 

profession. 

Integrity  was  the  mainspring,  and  prudence  the 

regulator  of  all  the  actions  of  his  life  ; 
Humane,  generous,  and  liberal,  his  hand  nerer 

stopped  till  he  had  relieved  distress  : 
So  nicely  regulated  was  his  movements, 

that  he  never  went  wrong, 

except  when  set-agoing 
by  people  who  did  not  know  his  key  : 
Even  then  he  was  easily  set  right  again. 

lie  had  the  art  of  disposing  of  his  time 
so  well, 

That  his  hours  glided  away  In  one 
continual  round  of  pleasure  and  delight. 
Till  an  unlucky  moment  put  a  period  to  his 
existence. 

He  departed  this  life  November  14, 1803, 
Aged  57,  wound  up, 
in  hopes  of  being  taken  in  Aanrfby  his  Maker  : 
And  of  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  repairedt  and 
set  agoing  for  the  world  to  come." 

Of  course,  watches  could  not  be  made  to 
imitate  the  feats  of  the  Strasburg  clock; 
but  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg  there  is  a  watch  which  was 
made  by  a  Russian  peasant,  named 
Kulubin,  in  the  reign  of  Catharine  II., 
which  is  sufficiently  wonderful.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  contains 
a  representation  of  the  tomb  of  Christ, 
with  the  Roman  sentinels.  On  press- 
ing a  spring,  the  stone  is  rolled  from 
the  tomb,  the  sentinels  fall  down,  the 
angels  appear,  the  holy  women  enter 
the  sepulchre,  and  the  same  chant 
which  is  sung  in  the  Greek  Church  on 
Easter  eve  is  accurately  performed. 

The  most  costly  and  elaborate  watch 
ever  produced  by  British  workmen,  up 
to  1844,  was  made  in  that  year  by 
Hart  &  Son  of  Cornhill,  for  the  Sul- 
tan  Abdul  Medschid  ;  the  brilliancy  of 
its  colors  and  exquisiteness  of  its  pen- 
cilling seem  to  have  surpassed  any- 
thing of  the  kind  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. It  struck  the  hours  and  quar- 
ters by  itself,  and  repeated  them  with 
the  minutes  upon  pressing  a  small 
gold  slide ;  and  the  sound,  produced 
by  wires  instead  of  a  bell,  resembled 
that  of  a  powerful  and  harmonious 
cathedral  clock.  Its  price  was  one 
thousand  two  hundred  guineas. 
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The  most  accurately  exact  watch  is 
probably  Mr.  Benson's  Chronograph, 
used  for  timing  the  Derby.     u  It  con- 
sists of  an  ordinary  quick  train  lever 
movement,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large 
to  carry  the  hands  for  an  eight-inch 
dial,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  long 
seconds-hand,  which  traverses  the  dial, 
instead  of  being,  as  usual,  just  above 
the  figure  VI.    The  peculiarity  of  the 
chronograph  consists  in  this  seconds- 
hand  and  the  mechanism  connected 
with  it.    The  hand  itself  is  double,  or 
formed  of  two  distinct  hands,  one  lying 
over  the  other.    The  lower  one,  at  its 
extreme  end,  is  furnished  with  a  small 
cop  or  reservoir,  with  a  minute  orifice 
at  the  bottom.    The  corresponding  ex- 
tremity of  the  upper  hand  is  bent  over 
so  as  to  rest  exactly  over  this  puncture, 
ind  the  reservoir  having  been  filled 
with  ink  of  a  thickness  between  ordi- 
nary writing  fluid  and  printers  ink,  the 
chronograph  is  ready  for  action.  The 
operator,  who  holds  tightly  grasped  in 
his  hand  a  stout  string  connected  with 
the  mechanism  peculiar  to  this  instru- 
ment, keeps  a  steady  lookout  for  the 
rail  of  the  starter's  flag.  Simultane- 
ously, therefore,  with  the  start  of  the 
race,  the  string  he  holds  is  pulled  by 
him,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  up- 
per hand  dips  down  through  the  reser- 
voir in  the  lower,  and  leaves  a  little 
dot  or  speck  of  ink  upon  the  dial.  This 
is  repeated  as  the  horses  pass  the  win- 
ning-post, so  that  a  lasting  and  indis- 
putable record  is  afforded  by  the  dots 
oo  the  dial  of  the  time— exact  to  the 
tenth  of  a  second — which  is  occupied 
in  running  the  race.    As  an  example 
of  the  results  of  this  instruments  ope- 
rations, we  may  add  that  it  timed  the 
start  and  arrival  of  the  Derby  race  in 
1866  as  follows:  Start,  3  hours  34 
min.  0  sec. ;  arrival,  3  hours  36  min. 
49  sec ;  duration  of  race,  2  min.  49 
sec 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
division  of  labor  in  this  delicate  science, 
it  was  stated  in  evidence  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
there  are  one  hundred  and  two  distinct 
branches  of  the  art  of  watchmaking, 


and  that  the  watch  finisher,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  put  together  the  scattered  parts, 
is  the  only  one  of  the  hundred  and  two 
persons  who  can  work  in  any  other 
department  than  his  own.  The  hair- 
spring gives  a  very  curious  proof  of  the 
value  that  can  be  given  to  a  small 
piece  of  steel  by  manual  labor.  Four 
thousand  hair-springs  scarcely  weigh 
more  than  a  single  ounce,  but  often 
cost  more  than  a  thousand  pounds. 
"The  pendulum-spring  of  a  watch, 
which  governs  the  vibrations  of  the 
balance,  costs,  at  the  retail  price,  two- 
pence, and  weighs  three- twentieths  of 
a  grain ;  while  the  retail  price  of  a 
pound  of  the  best  iron,  the  raw  mate- 
rial out  of  which  fifty  thousand  such 
springs  are  made,  is  the  same  sum  of 
two  pence."  Mr.  Bennett — whose  ad- 
vocacy of  female  labor  in  the  watch- 
trade  has  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
some  persons — states  that  he  found  at 
Neufchatel,  where  the  Swiss  watches 
are  chiefly  made,  twenty  thousand  wo- 
men employed  upon  the  more  delicate 
parts  of  the  watch-movement. 

The  last  part  of  this  very  interest- 
ing volume  is  devoted  to  that  perfec- 
tion of  timekeepers,  the  chronometer, 
by  which  is  found  the  longitude  of  a 
ship  at  sea.  Twenty  thousand  pounds 
was  offered  by  the  British  government 
for  the  invention  of  this  instrument, 
which  was  awarded  to  John  Harrison 
in  1765.  His  chronometer,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  discredited  on  a  voyage 
to  Jamaica,  since  it  differed  with  the 
chart  by  a  degree  and  a  half,  but  it  was 
eventually  discovered  that  it  was  the 
chart  that  was  wrong.  Of  how  accu- 
rately chronometers  are  made,  there 
are  numberless  instances ;  here  is  one 
with  which  we  must  conclude.  u  Af- 
ter several  months  spent  at  sea," 
writes  Dr.  Arnott,  "in  a  long  pas- 
sage from  South  America  to  Asia, 
my  pocket-chronometer,  and  others  on 
board,  announced  one  morning  that  a 
certain  point  of  land  was  then  bearing 
north  from  the  ship,  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles.  In  an  hour  afterward, 
when  a  mist  had  cleared  away,  the 
looker-out  on  the  mast  gave  the  joyous 
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call  of  i  Land  ahead !'  verifying  the 
reports  of  the  chronometers  almost  to 
one  mile,  after  a  voyage  of  thousands 
of  miles.  It  is  allowable  at  such  a 
moment,  with  the  dangers  and  uncer- 
tainties of  ancient  navigation  before 
the  mind,  to  exult  in  contemplating 
what  man  has  now  achieved.  Had 
the  rate  of  the  wonderful  little  instru- 
ment in  all  that  time  quickened  or 
slackened  ever  so  slightly,  its  an- 
nouncement would  have  been  useless, 
or  even  worse  ;  but  in  the  night  and  in 
the  day,  in  storm  and  in  calm,  in  heat 
and  in  cold,  its  steady  beat  went  on, 


keeping  exact  account  of  the  rolling 
of  the  earth  and  stars ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  trackless  waves,  which  re- 
tain no  mark,  it  was  always  ready  to 
tell  its  magic  tale,  indicating  the  very 
spot  on  the  globe  over  which  it  had 
arrived. w 

Among  the  relics  of  the  Franklin 
expedition  brought  home  from  the  arc- 
tic regions  by  M*Clintock  was  a  pock- 
et-chronometer in  excellent  preserva- 
tion ;  it  had  stopped  at  four  o'clock. 
The  owner  probably  had  done  with 
time  ere  that. 


Translated  from  Rerue  Gin6rale,  Brnstelt. 


CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


M.  d'Omaxius  d'Halloy,  in  a 
discourse  recently  delivered  at  a  ge- 
neral annual  meeting  of  the  class  of 
sciences  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belgium  (December  16th,  1866), 
treated  the  question  which  has  fre- 
quently and  seriously  occupied  learn- 
ed minds.  Director  of  an  order  which 
has  for  the  past  fifty  years  been  signal- 
ized by  assiduous  labors  and  patient 
researches,  he  has  once  again  attested, 
with  that  superior  authority  which 
none  can  deny,  that  "  the  pretence  is 
shameful,  that  our  religious  teachings 
are  in  opposition  to  the  progress  of 
natural  science."  We  receive,  with 
respect  and  attention,  this  frank  decla- 
ration as  the  testimony  of  a  noble  mind 
surrounded  with  the  double  glory  of 
science  and  faith.  After  the  exordium, 
the  speaker  thus  pursued  his  demon- 
stration : 

If  we  commence  with  .that  which 
relates  to  the  creation,  we  shall  see,  on 
the  one  side,  those  men  who,  not  wish- 
ing to  forsake  the  ideas  which  were 
formed  in  their  early  years,  have  pro- 
fited by  their  influence  in  religious 


matters  to  condemn  others  who  do  not 
desire  to  follow  their  conclusions  in  re- 
gard to  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
development  of  the  world  ;  meanwhile, 
on  the  other  side,  those  men  who,  in- 
flated by  their  pride,  or  prompted  by 
their  desire  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
restraint  that  religion  imposes  upon 
their  passions,  have  profited  all  they 
could  in  whatever  they  found  obscure 
or  contradictory  in  the  explanations  of 
their  adversaries  to  deny  divine  inspi- 
ration to  the  sacred  books,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  religious  belief. 

I  am,  on  the  contrary,  led  to  believe 
that  we  can  see  nothing  in  the  cosmo- 
gony of  the  book  of  Grenesis  but  the 
consecration  of  several  grand  princi- 
ples ;  namely,  the  existence  of  an  all- 
powerful  God  anterior  to  matter,  and 
its  creation  by  him.  I  acknowledge 
that  our  minds  conceive  with  difficulty 
these  two  principles,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  conceive  the  existence  of 
the  universe  and  its  admirable  arrange- 
ment without  the  pre-existence  of  om- 
nipotent being ;  one  Against  whom  nei- 
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ther  science  nor  reason  could  raise  an 
objection,  or  refuse  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  its  two  component  principles. 

When  we  say  that  God  inspired  our 
sacred  books,  we  mean  to  convey  that 
be  has  caused  certain  men  to  under- 
stand the  great  truths  which  they  con- 
tab  ;  we  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  he 
has  endowed  these  men  with  a  complete 
scientific  knowledge.  Besides,  to  com* 
prebend  all  that  study  has  revealed  to 
modern  savans,  they  should  speak  or 
understand  the  rude  language  of  the 
age  in  question ;  even  at  this  period, 
though  civilization  and  the  art  of  print- 
ing have  greatly  increased  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  masses,  we  find  astronomers 
speaking  of  the  rising  and  the  setting 
of  the  sun. 

We  should  not  take  the  sacred  wrti- 
ings  for  other  than  what  they  really 
are ;  namely,  as  the  medium  through 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  great 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  our 
religious  belief;  and  not  as  treatises 
opon  natural  science. 

Hie  long  periods,  the  existence  of 
which  has  been  revealed  by  the  study 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  have  also  been 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  recent  pe- 
riod which  we  find  named  in  the  Bible 
as  the  epoch  of  the  creation.  But  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  term  translated  dag  has  been  er- 
roneously rendered  ;  the  seven  succes- 
sive periods  indicated  in  the  Bible  as 
the  limits  of  events  were  not  confined 
to  twenty-four  hours ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  calculations  derived 
from  the  age  and  genealogy  of  the 
patriarchs  should  not  be  regarded  as 
imperative ;  first,  because  we  do  not 
possess  the  positive  value  of  the  ex- 
pression translated  as  gear,  and,  further, 
because  it  appears  that  a  portion  of 
the  terms  of  the  genealogical  series 
has  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  question  of  the  deluge  has  also 
given  rise  to  numerous  contradictions ; 
but  it  se«*ms  to  me  that  we  can  say,  on 
tbe  one  side,  that  these  contradictions 
support  themselves  upon  the  suscepti- 
ble hypotheses  of  discussion,  and,  on 
the  other,  upon  the  interpretations  of 


modified  nature  which  they  will  even- 
tually acknowledge*  It  is  thus  that, 
while  there  exist  in  geology  schools 
which  deny  the  great  cataclysms,  there 
are  others  which  admit  them ;  and  we 
cannot  deny  that  the  theory  which  at- 
tributes the  origin  of  our  high  moun- 
tains to  swellings  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  relatively  recent,  destroys  the 
objections  raised  against  the  return  of 
the  waters  upon'the  materials  forming 
the  summits  of  our  most  elevated  pla- 
teaux. Notwithstanding  the  objections 
which  anthropologists  make  against  the 
opinion  that  all  mankind  are  descend- 
ed from  Noah,  which  agrees  with  pure 
hypothesis,  can  we  not  say  that  the 
contrary  opinion  is  founded  upon  but 
one  interpretation  of  Genesis,  which 
cannot  be  very  exact  ?  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  tbe  book,  after  the 
account  of  the  creation,  which  should 
be  applied  to  the  entire  universe,  does, 
while  it  always  teaches  the  power  of 
God  and  the  origin  of  things,  assume 
an  especial  character;  namely,  it  be- 
comes a  history  of  a  people  whom  God 
had  chosen  to  serve  him  in  a  particu- 
lar manner.  Thus  the  history  of  the 
Bible  does  not  relate  to  any  other  peo- 
ple than  the  Hebrews,  although  these 
people  had  relations  with  the  most 
powerful  races  on  the  earth  ;  the  races 
that  arc  willing  to  admit  that  the  de- 
luge of  which  they  speak  submerged 
all  the  countries  known  to  the  He- 
brews, but  not  all  the  terrestrial  globe. 
They  object  in  this  manner  to  see  that 
the  book  of  Genesis  gives  to  the  deluge 
the  title  of  universal ;  but  is  not  this  one 
of  those  expressions  often  employed 
to  designate  something  understood? 
Do  we  not  often  say,  All  the  world 
was  united,  all  Europe  is  afraid,  all 
the  world  listens  ?  Expressions  of 
this  kind  are  very  common  in  the  florid 
style  of  the  orientals ;  and,  without 
leaving  the  sacred  books,  do  we  not 
read  of  the  Pentecost,  that  there  were 
in  the  assembly  who  listened  to  the 
apostles  "  Jews  of  all  the  nations  un- 
der heaven  and  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  countries  from  which  they  came, 
% "  Rome  was  the  most  distant  ?9 
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If  I  here  recall  the  hypotheses  of 
the  anthropology  of  all  men  who  did 
not  actually  descend  from  Noah,  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  they  were  not 
descended  from  one  couple.  I  have 
had,  on  the  contrary,  occasion  to  de- 
clare that,  according  to  my  views, 
science,  in  its  present  state,  is  powerr 
less  to  resolve  the  question  whether  the 
human  race  is  descended  from  one  or 
from  several  sources.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  differences  which 
actually  present  themselves  in  the  di- 
verse human  races  have  not  manifest- 
ed themselves  since  the  deluge  of 
Noah.  I  have  said,  long  since,  that 
paleontology  has  led  me  to  admit  .that 
hereditary  transformations  are  much 
more  important  than  the  differences 
which  exist  in  the  human  race.  At 
all  times  admitting  that  man  has  hard- 
ly suffered  the  transformations  analo- 
gous to  those  described  in  the  paleon to- 
logical  order,  I  am  far  from  conclud- 
ing that  he  descends  from  a  beast. 
'Existing  observations  do  not  disprove 
the  distinct  creation  attributed  by  the 
Bible  to  roan.  The  opinion  of  some 
authors,  that  all  living  beings  derive 
their  origin  from  a  monad,  is  a  gratu- 
itous hypothesis,  which  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  facts.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
we  learn,  by  paleontology,  that  all  the 
great  organic  types  existed  in  the 
Silurian  period ;  and,  if  the  vertebral 
type  had  not  yet  been  observed  in  the 
anterior  deposits,  this  negative  circum- 
stance is  considered  of  small  impor- 
tance. For  it  is  only  a  short  time  since 
that  the  existence  of  organic  remains  in 
these  deposits  has  been  revealed ;  that 
these  remains  are  very  rare,  and  that 
even  they  differ  but  slightly  from  those 
of  the  silurian  soil.  Now,  if  the  pre- 
sent State  of  observation  leads  us  to 
admit  that  the  Creator  originally  and 
distinctly  formed  the  great  types  of 
organization,  nothing  authorizes  us  to 
deny  that  he  created  in  a  distinct  man- 
ner the  only  being  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  knowing  and  adoring  him. 

On  the  other  side,  we  do  not  see 
why  the  special  origin  of  man  is  de- 
nied, even  if  he  should  have  changed 


his  form  with  time,  as  I  suppose  other 
living  creatures  may  have  done.  Ge- 
nesis tells  us  truly  that  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image  ;  but  we  cannot 
understand  this  phrase  to  signify  that 
he  himself  actuated  a  material  form. 
God  has  taken  the  human  form  under 
certain  circumstances  to  communicate 
with  man,  but  no  one  maintains  that 
this'  is  the  normal  form  of  an  essential- 
ly spiritual  being.  The  Bible,  in 
speaking  of  the  image  of  the  Deity, 
scarcely  alludes  to  the  material  and  de- 
composable part  of  man,  but  always  to 
the  spiritual  part ;  which,  to  be  the  tm- 
age  of  God,  should  be  endowed  with  im- 
mortality. But  this  spiritual  part, 
which  we  call  the  soul,  may  have  been 
placed  in  a  being  who  had  a  different 
form  to  that  worn  by  man  at  the  pre- 
sent time  ;  one  more  appropriate  to  the 
sphere  in  which  he  lived.  Because 
God  now  permits  the  existence  of  men, 
who,  by  their  bmtishness,  assimilate  to 
the  beasts,  we  see  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  first  men  had  forms 
unsuited  to  the  development  of  the  fa- 
culties which  characterize  the  civilized 
world  of  to-day. 

They  have  also  denied  particular 
immortality  to  human  souls  in  assimi- 
lating them  to  vital  force,  but  this  is 
one  of  those  hypotheses  unfounded 
upon  any  observation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  life,  that  is 
to  say,  the  vital  force,  or  the  union  of 
forces  which  gives  to  matter  the  attri- 
butes characteristic  of  organized  bodies, 
can  be  assimilated,  to  a  certain  degree, 
to  the  forces  which  determine  physical 
phenomena ;  because  the  condition  of 
its  effects  are  more  restrained,  and 
only  develop  by  continuation  with 
the  body  with  which  it  was  originally 
endowed,  and  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  concluding  that  it  belongs  to  an  en- 
tirely different  order  of  things.  We 
see,  in  effect,  that  the  order  of  forces 
presents  phenomena  which  becomes 
successively  less  general ;  it  is  thus 
that  attraction  constantly  acts  upon  all 
bodies,  while  there  exist  circumstances 
where  affinity  acts  upon  certain  bodies  ; 
and  the  manifestation  of  electricity  ia 
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doe  to  conditions  again  less  general. 
On  the  other  side,  we  cannot  conceive 
the  movement  of  the  stars  without  the 
first  cause  of  impulsion,  any  more  than 
we  can  conceive  the  birth  of  a  .living 
being  without  the  intervention  of  a  pre- 
existing cause  ;  we  cannot  give  to  these 
connections  any  consequence  contrary 
to  the  dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Nor  can  science  decide  whether 
physical  phenomena  are  owing  to 
diverse  forces,  or  to  a  single  force 
that  manifests  itself  in  various  ways ; 
neither  resolve  the  question  whether 
life  is  composed  of  an  individual  force 
or  the  union  of  many.  It  is  certain 
that  vegetable  life,  a  term  which  we 
consider  applicable  to  all  living  thing3, 
is  something  different  from  animal  life, 
i  term  applied  to  all  sensible  beings. 
It  is  contended  no  longer  that  man  has 
attributes  not  possessed  by  beasts. 
Now  we  see  nothing  in  physiology 
which  opposes  itself  to  these  aptitudes 
being  determined  by  a  particular  force 
named  the  soul,  and  that  this  force  be 
endowed  with  immortality  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  power  of  preserving  eternally 
its  individuality  after  separation  from 
the  matter  which  it  once  animated. 

Although  I  am  unfamiliar  with 
physiological  studies,  I  will  add  that 
these  considerations  compel  me  to  say 
that  I  have  no  right  to  apply  the  name 
of  soul  to  that  force  which  animates 
beasts ;  not  that  I  wish  to  rob  certain 
animals  of  the  faculties  which  they  en- 
joy, but  whatever  may  be  the  intelli- 
gence or  social  capacity  with  which 
these  animals  are  endowed,  they  can- 
not pretend  to  perform  the  role  that 
man  maintains  upon  earth.  And  nei- 
ther physiology  nor  the  sacred  writings 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  force  which 
animates  beasts  should  be  endowed 


with  immortality.  I  can  only  avow 
that  the  birth,  the  existence,  and  the 
death  of  an  animal  are  but  the  mani- 
festation of  a  vital  force  determined  by 
particular  circumstances)  as  lightning 
and  thunder  are  but  the  manifestations 
of  electricity. 

Again,  according  to  my  views,  a  re- 
ligious sense  has  hardly  been  given  to 
the  admission  or  the  rejection  of  a  hu- 
man kingdom,  a  question  frequently 
agitated  in  these  modern  times.  In 
fact,  the  division  of  natural  bodies  into 
three  kingdoms,  with  their  inferior  sub- 
divisions, has  only  been  made  to  faci- 
litate the  knowledge  of  these  beings, 
and  to  designate  by  name  the  different 
groups  of  which  we  would  speak.  We 
cannot  deny  that  by  the  mineral,  the 
animal,  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms 
we  understand  three  divisions,  which 
include  all  bodies  on  the  terrestrial 
globe  ;  and  that  each  one  has  common 
attributes  which  are  not  found  in  the 
two  others  ;  it  follows  that,  when  we  ad- 
mit a  human  kingdom,  we  have  no  term 
to  designate  the  class  of  beings  possess- 
ing the  attributes  which  distinguish  man 
and  the  beasts  from  the  two  other  king- 
doms. This  consideration  causes  me 
to  reject  the  human  kingdom,  without 
always  classing  man  in  the  animal; 
the  enlargement  of  the  vertebrae  and 
the  mammiferous  class  appear  to  me 
to  oppose  themselves  in  another  order 
of  ideas ;  we  must,  therefore,  believe 
that  man  is  endowed  with  a  soul  en- 
joying attributes  different  from  the 
force  which  animates  beasts. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  there  exists  in  my  mind  no 
real  opposition  between  our  religious 
belief  and  the  demonstrations  afforded 
by  the  present  state  of  the  natural 
sciences. 
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Meteoric  Stones. — M.  Daubree  records 
his  observations  on  a  great  shower  of 
meteoric  stones  which  fell  on  the  30th  of 
May,  in  the  territory  of  Saint  Mesmin,  in 
the  Department  of  the  Aube.  Mr.  Dau- 
bree gives  the  following  account  of  the 
phenomenon :  The  weather  being  fine 
and  dry,  and  only  a  few  clouds  in  the 
sky,  at  about  4,45  in  the  morning  a 
luminous  mass  was  seen  to  cross  the 
sky  with  great  rapidity,  and  shedding  a 
great  light  between  Mesgrigny  and  Payns. 
A  few  seconds  after  this  appearance,  three 
loud  explosions,  like  the  report  of  cannon, 
were  heard  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  sec- 
onds. Several  minor  explosions,  like 
those  of  muskets,  followed  the  first,  and 
succeeded  one  another  like  the  discharge 
of  skirmishers.  After  the  detonations  a 
tongue  of  fire  darted  toward  the  earth, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  hissing  noise  was 
heard  like  that  of  a  squib,  but  much 
louder.  This  again  was  followed  by  a 
dull,,  heavy  sound,  which  a  person  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  shell  striking  the  earth 
near  him.  After  a  long  search  he  per- 
ceived, at  the  distance  of  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  place  where  he  was 
when  he  heard  the  noise,  a  spot  where 
the  earth  had  been  newly  disturbed  *,  he 
examined  the  place,  and  saw  a  black 
stone  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole  nine  inches 
deep,  which  it  seemed  to  have  formed. 
This  stone  weighs  nearly  ten  pounds. 
On  the  following  day  a  gendarme  named 
Fraruonnot  picked  up  another  meteoric 
stone  of  the  same  nature,  weighing  near- 
ly seven  pounds,  at  about  two  thousand/ 
feet  distant  from  where  it  first  fell.  A 
third  stone  was  found  on  the  first  of  June 
by  a  man  named  Prosat,  five  to  six  thou- 
sand feet  from  the  two  spots  above  re- 
ferred to.  This  last  meteorite  weighed 
nearly  four  pounds  and  a  half. — Science 
Review. 

Father  Secchi. — A  new  spectroscope 
has  been  constructed  by  Father  Secchi, 
S.J.,  and  seems  to  be  a  very  excellent 
instrument  It  absorbs  a  very  small 
quantity  of  light,  and  is  therefore  admi- 
rably adapted  for  stellar  observations. 
The  inventor  has  analyzed  with  it  the 
spectrum  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  star 
Antares.    It  is  of  a  red  color ;  the  lumi- 


nous bands  have  been  resolved  into 
bright  lines,  and  the  dark  ones  are 
checkered  with  light  and  dark  lines,  so 
there  is  no  black  foundation. — The  Read- 
er. 

The  HeaUconductibility  of  Mercury. — 
M.  Gripon,  who  has  been  making  experi- 
ments after  Peclet's  method,  thinks  he 
has  demonstrated  that  if  the  conducting 
power  of  silver  be  regarded  as  100,  that 
of  mercury  is  equal  to  3*54.  He  places 
mercury,  therefore,  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  metals,  as  far  as  the  conducti- 
bility  of  heat  is  concerned.  It  is  strange 
that  electric  conductivity  is  quite  differ- 
ent, being  represented  by  the  figures 
1*80. — Science  Review. 

Penetration  of  Platinum  and  Iron 
by  Hydrogen. — From  time  to  time  we 
have  reported  the  discoveries  of  Troost 
and  Deville  in  this  field  of  research. 
These  conclusions  have  recently  been 
collected  by  the  master  of  the  mint,  Mr. 
Thomas  Graham,  in  an  admirable  paper 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  thinks  that  this  wonderful 
penetration  is  connected  with  a  power 
resident  in  the  above-mentioned  and  cer- 
tain other  metals  to  liquefy  and  absorb 
hydrogen,  which  latter  is  possibly  in  the 
condition  of  a  metallic  vapor.  Plati- 
num in  the  form  of  wire  or  plate  at  a 
low,  red  heat  may  take  up  and  hold  3*8 
volumes  of  hydrogen,  measured  cold ; 
but  it  is  by  palladium  that  the  property 
in  question  appears  to  be  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree.  Palladium  foil  from 
the  hammered  metal,  condensed  so  much 
as  643  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  at 
a  temperature  under  100°  C.  The  same 
metal  had  not  the  slightest  absorbent 
power  for  either  oxygen  or  nitrogen. 
The  capacity  of  fused  palladium  (as  also 
of  fused  platinum)  is  considerably  re- 
duced, but  foil  or*  fused  palladium,  a  spe- 
cimen of  which  Mr.  Graham  obtained 
from  Mr.  G.  Matthey,  absorbed  68  vol- 
umes of  the  gas.  Mr.  Graham  thinks 
that  a  certain  degree  of  porosity  may  be 
admitted  to  exist  in  all  these  metals. — 
Science  Review. 

Improvement*  in  the  Barometer.—Som* 
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important  improvements  have  recently 
been  effected  in  the  Aneroid  barometer 
by  Messrs.  Cook  &  Sons,  the  opticians. 
Although  the  Aneroid,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Glaisher  and  others  to  be  very  much 
more  effective  and  satisfactory  in  its  re- 
sult* than  could  have  been  hoped,  still, 
under  conditions  which  bring  rapid 
changes  of  pressure  into  play,  the  in- 
strument when  it  returns  to  the  nominal 
pressure  does  not  always  indicate  correct- 
lj.  This  results  from  the  motion  being 
communicated  to  the  index  axle  by  a 
chain,  and  this  chain,  from  other  con- 


siderations,  is  the  weakest  part  of  the 
instrument,  and  is  the  first  acted  upon 
by  climatic  influences,  rust,  etc.  Mr. 
Cook  has  abolished  this  chain  altogether, 
substituting  for  it  an  almost  invisible 
driving-band  of  gold  or  platinum,  and 
the  result  of  this  great  improvement  is 
that  the  Aneroid  may  now  be  looked 
upon  as  an  almost  perfect  instrument 
for  scientific  research.  Several  such 
Aneroids,  placed  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  not  only  march  absolutely 
together,  but  all  return  unfailingly  to  one 
and  the  same  indication. — The  Reader. 
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L  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Court. 
An  Historical  Romance.  By  L.  Miihl- 
bach.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Mrs.  Chapman  Coleman  and  her 
daughters.  New  York:  Appleton  & 
Co,   18C7.    12mo,  pp.  434. 

£  Bmix  and  Sans-Souci  ;  or,  Fred- 
brick  the  Great  and  his  Friends. 
An  Historical  Romance.  Author, 
translators,  and  publishers  the  same. 
New  York.    1867.    12mo,  pp.  391. 

3.  Joseph  IL  and  nis  Court.  An  His- 
torical Romance.  By  the  same. 
Translated  from  the  German  by 
Adelaide  de  V.  Chaudbron  ;  com- 
plete in  one  volume.  New  York :  Ap- 
pleton k  Co.  1867.  8vo,  double  col- 
umns, pp.  843. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  writer  of  these 
works,  save  the  works  themselves,  and 
eren  them  we  know  only  in  the  transla- 
tions before  us.  The  last-named  volume 
reads  more  like  an  original  work  in  Eng- 
lish than  the  others.  Mrs.  Chapman 
Coleman  and  her  daughters  appear  not 
to  have  learned  the  proper  use  of  shall 
and  will,  and  make  now  and  then  the 
»on«  sort  of  blunder  the  Frenchman  did 
when  he  fell  into  the  river  and  exclaim- 
ed: "I  will  be  drowned,  and  nobody 
•hall  help  me  out"  The  use  of  shall 
and  will  is  a  little  arbitrary  in  English. 
Shall  in  the  first  person  simply  foretells, 
in  the  second  and  third  persons  it  com- 
mands ;  will  in  the  first  person  promises 


or  expresses  a  determination  or  resolu- 
tion, in  the  second  and  third  persons  it 
simply  foretells.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  should  and  would.  The  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  most  foreigners  are  very  apt  to  re- 
verse the  rule,  as  do  some  New-Yorkers 
and  most  western  writers  and  speakers. 

These  works  themselves  are  too  his- 
torical for  romances,  and  too  romantic 
for  histories.  Unless  one  is  exceedingly 
familiar  with  the  real  history  of  the  times, 
one  never  knows  whether  he  is  reading 
history  or  only  romance.  The  historical 
predominates  in  them,  and  most  people 
will  read  them  as  histories  rather  than 
romances,  and  thus  imbibe  many  erro- 
neous views  of  real  persons  and  events. 
The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  is  praised 
enough  and  more  than  enough,  so  far  as 
words  go,  both  as  a  woman  and  as  a 
sovereign,  but  she  is,  after  all,  represented 
very  untruthfully  as  weak,  sentimental, 
permitting  her  ministers  to  persuade  her 
to  adopt  measures  to  which  she  is  con- 
scientiously opposed,  and  really  ruinous 
to  the  empire.  She  is  arbitrary,  despotic, 
and  the  slave  of  her  confessor.  The  au- 
thor even  repeats  the  silly  story  that 
Kaunitz  persuaded  her,  in  order  to 
further  his  policy,  to  write  an  autograph 
letter  to  Madame  Pompadour,  the  mistress 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  to  praise  her  for  her 
virtue  and  modesty,  a  story  invented,  it 
is  said,  by  Frederick  the  Great  The  bete 
noir  of  the  writer  is  the  clergy,  and  alike 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The 
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author  sympathizes  from  first  to  last 
with  Joseph  II. ;  thinks  the  Josephine  re- 
forms or  pretended  reforms  very  just, 
very  wise  in  themselves,  but  that  the 
people  were  too  ignorant  and  superstitious 
to  appreciate  them.  From  first  to  last 
humanity  takes  precedence  of  God  and 
the  state  of  the  church.  The  great  di- 
vinity the  author  worships  is  the  mutual 
love  of  man  and  woman,  and  the  greatest 
evil  that  afflicts  humanity,  or  at  least 
princes  and  princesses,  is  that  they  can- 
not follow  the  inclinations  of  their  own 
heart,  but  must  sacrifice  their  affections 
to  the  demands  of  state  policy. 

Joseph  N.  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
author,  but  Frederick  the  Great  is  her 
hero.  He  is  always  great,  noble,  wise, 
just,  with  a  most  loving  heart,  which  he 
sacrifices  to  the  necessities  of'state.  No 
censure  is  breathed  against  his  infamous 
conduct  in  invading  and  taking  possession 
of  Silesia,  without  even  a  color  of 
right,  and  without  even  the  formality  of 
declaring  war  against  Austria,  and  while 
Austria,  unsuspicious  of  any  invasion,  is 
wholly  unprepared  to  resist  it,  and  em- 
barrassed by  a  disputed  succession.  He 
was  successful,  and  in  our  times  success 
is  proof  of  right  Frederick  was  utterly 
without  principle,  without  faith  of  any 
sort,  a  philosophe,  corresponded  with  Vol- 
taire, invited  him  to  his  court,  and  even 
paid  him  a  salary,  and  detested  the  cler- 
gy, and  therefore  was  a  fitting  idol  of  our 
modern  liberals  and  humanitarians,  and 
worshippers  of  force  like  Carlyle.  k 

Joseph  the  Second,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  was  sincere,  and  really  wished  to 
benefit  the  nation  committed  to  his 
charge,  and  he  gave  proof  of  it  in  revoking 
most  of  the  changes  he  attempted,  and 
dying  as  a  Christian.  Ho  was  vain  and 
ambitious,  and  was  led  astray  by  the 
philosophy  of  his  times,  and  his  unprin- 
cipled minister,  Prince  Kaunitz,  a  legacy 
from  his  mother.  He,  like  all  the  philos- 
ophers of  the  eighteenth  century,  un- 
derstood nothing  of  the  laws  of  continuity, 
and  supposed  anything  he  decided  to  be 
for  the  good  of  his  people,  however  con- 
trary to  all  their  most  deeply  cherished 
convictions  and  their  most  inveterate  hab- 
its, could  be  forced  upon  them  by  power, 
and  should  be  received  with  grateful 
hearts.  Two  things  he  appears  to  never 
have  known,  that  despotism  cannot  found 
liberty,  and  that  power  must,  if  it  would 
make  people  happy,  suffer  them  to  be 
happy  in  their  own.  There  was,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  the  European 


rulers  and  the  upper  classes  much  sin- 
cere and  active  benevolence — a  real  and 
earnest  desire  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
government  and  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  people ;  and  no  one  can  read  these 
volumes,  with  sufficient  knowledge  to 
distinguish  what  in  them  is  history  from 
what  is  mere  romance,  without  being  per- 
suaded that  real  reforms  would  have 
gone  much  further,  and  European  society 
would  have  been  far  in  advance  of  what 
it  now  is,  if  the  revolution  of  1789  had 
never  been  attempted.  All  that  was 
true  in  the  so-called  principles  of  1789  was 
favorably  accepted  by  nearly  all  European 
statesmen  and  sovereigns  who  were  la- 
boring peaceably  and  earnestly  tq  develop 
and  apply  it  The  statesmen  and  sover- 
eigns, unhappily,  had  utterly  false  and 
mischievous  views  of  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  state,  and  imagined  that 
the  only  way  to  reform  society  was  to 
begin  by  subjecting  the  spiritual  to  the 
temporal  •  but  they  went  in  this  direction 
not  so  far  as  went  the  old  French  revolu- 
tion. Indeed,  the  great  l&sson  of  history 
is  that  the  attempt  to  effect  real  social 
reforms  by  raising  the  people  against 
legitimate  authority,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  always  turns  out  a  failure. 
Some  good  may  be  gained  on  one  side, 
but  is  sure  to  be  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  evils  effected  on  another  side. 

As  purely  literary  works,  these  his- 
torical romances  possess  a  high  degree  of 
merit,  and  prove  that  the  writer  has  rare 
powers  of  description  and  analysis.  They 
read  like  the  genuine  histories,  and  from 
them  alone  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
the  real  history  ends  and  the  romance 
begins,  so  completely  is  the  verisimilitude 
maintained  throughout  If,  as  we  are 
told,  they  are  the  productions  of  a  female 
pen,  as  they  bear  indubitable  evi- 
dence of  being,  they  are  truly  remark- 
able productions.  The  characters  intro- 
duced are  all,  or  nearly  all,  historical,  and 
if  not  all  or  always  faithfully  reproduce^ 
they  are  presented  without  any  violence 
to  the  generally  received  history  of  the  two 
courts  described.  There  is  a  little  too 
much  German  sentimentality  in  them,  if 
faithfully  translated,  to  suit  our  taste, 
and  more  than  we  believe  is  usually  to 
be  found  in  imperial  or  royal  courts ;  and 
the  liaisons  of  princes  are  treated  with 
too  much  lenity,  if  not  downright  appro- 
bation, to  have  a  good  moral  effect ;  but 
they  indicate  a  rare  mastery  of  the  sub- 
jects they  treat,  and  intellectual  powers 
of  a  very  high  order.   They  are  by  no 
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means  faultless,  and  their  spirit  and  tone 
are  pagan  rather  than  Christian ;  but 
they  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  two  courts  described,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  master  the  works  they  read  in- 
stead of  being  mastered  by  them,  may 
read  them  even  with  profit 

Lectures  on  Christian  Unity,  delivered 
in  St  Ann's  Church,  Eighth  Street, 
during  the  season  of  Advent,  1866, 
with  an  appendix  on  the  condition  of 
the  Anglican  Communion,  and  of 
the  Eastern  Churches.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Preston,  Pastor  of  St.  Ann's 
Church  and  Chancellor  of  the  diocese. 
12mo,  pp.  264.  New- York:  D.  & 
J.  Sadlier  &  Co. 

Father  Preston's  style  is  natural,  ear- 
nest, and  direct    He  is  too  anxious  to 
impress  truth  on  the  minds  of  his  read- 
ers to  load  his  pages  with  rhetorical 
ornaments ;  too  resolute  in  his  opinions 
to  hesitate   at   the    most  downright 
and  unmistakable  expression  of  them. 
His  ideas  are  clear,  and  therefore  his  style 
has  the  two  chief  requisites  of  all  good 
writing,  clearness  and  simplicity.    It  has 
also  the  beauty  which  invariably  radiates 
from  a  devout  heart.    Love  of  God,  love 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints, 
love  of  the  holy  church  and  all  her 
teachings  and  her  ways,  illuminate  every 
chapter  with  the  light  of  an  unaffected 
piety.    And  like  the  majority  of  really 
devout  controversialists,  ho  writes  with- 
out rancor  or  bitterness.      44  No  true 
Catholic,"  he   says,  44  can  be  intem- 
perate in  speech,  much  less  in  heart. 
....  When  we  speak  of  the  claims 
of  our  religion  or  announce  our  doc- 
trines and  urge  them  upon  men,  it  is 
not  to  advance  our  own  opinions  so  much 
as  to  benefit  mankind,  and  promote  their 
best  happiness,  temporal  and  spiritual. 
We  feel  that  the  church  answers  the' 
.very  questions  which  are  agitating  their 
souls ;  that  it  responds  to  the  wants  of 
their  spiritual  being,  now  unsatisfied; 
that  it  is  the  only  and  the  divine  barrier 
to  infidelity  so  fast  increasing  among  us. 
.  .  .  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  these  lectures 
are  begun,  with  the  earnest  desire  for 
truth,  and  a  comprehensive  charity  for 
all  who  differ  from  us." 

The  first  of  the  four  lectures  compris- 
ed in  this  volume  proves  from  reason, 
Scripture,  and  the  writings  of  the  primi- 
tive fathers  the  necessity  of  unity  among 
all  who  profess  the  Christian  faith.  The 


second  shows  how  impossible  it  is  of 
attainment  under  the  theory  of  Protes- 
tantism, which  holds  that  everything 
concerning  faith  and  salvation  must  be 
left  to  the  private  judgment  of  each  in- 
dividual, and  that  no  external  authority 
has  power  to  bind  the  conscience  or  com- 
pel the  obedience  of  believing  men. 
There  can  be  no  unity  of  belief  unless 
there  be  an  admitted  standard  of  truth  ; 
and  under  the  Protestant  theory  such  a 
standard  cannot  be  found.  There  is  no 
church  which  can  be  such  an  authority, 
for,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  all  the 
reformed  bodies,  a  church  has  no  au- 
thority except  that  given  to  it  by  the 
members.  As  then  the  members  are 
not  infallible,  the  church  cannot  be. 
The  Bible  cannot  be  the  authority ;  for 
history  shows  that  the  Scriptures,  sub- 
jected to  private  interpretation,  have 
never  been  able  to  effect  any  agreement 
whatever ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  prove  either  the  authen- 
ticity or  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books 
without  falling  back  upon  the  authority 
of  the  church.  The  objections  to  set- 
ting up  the  consent  of  the  majority  or 
the  opinions  of  antiquity  as  a  standard 
of  doctrine  are  likewise  exposed  with 
clearness,  though  very  briefly.  The  third 
lecture  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  claims  of  Protestantism  to  represent 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  a  survey  of 
the  present  condition  and  history  of  the 
principal  reformed  bodies.  In  lecture 
the  fourth  the  claims  of  the  Catholic 
Church  upon  the  obedience  of  mankind 
are  summarized  with  beautiful  lucidity 
and  eloquence. 

An  appendix  of  100  pages  contains  an 
interesting  and  valuable  note  on  the 
position  of  the  Anglican  churches,  and 
some  welcome  information  respecting  the 
church  union  movement,  from  which 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Father 
Preston  expects  no  good.  Neither  is  he 
so  sanguine  of  happy  results  from  the 
ritualistic  movement  as  a  writer  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  this  magazine ;  but  of 
these,  as  of  all  other  matters,  he  speaks 
with  his  accustomed  charity.  A  second 
part  of  the  appendix  gives  an  account 
of  the  present  position  of  the  Eastern 
churches. 

We  regard  this  as  the  best  work 
Father  Preston  has  written,  and  we 
earnestly  join  in  the  hope  he  expresses  in 
his  modest  preface,  that  it  44  may  reach 
some  minds  who  are  seeking  the  truth, 
and  lead  them  to  the  haven  of  rest" 
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Lectures  on  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  a  powerful  means  of  conver- 
sion to  the  faith.  Never  were  the  pub- 
lic better  disposed  to  inquire,  and  more 
ready  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  the  church, 
than  at  present,  and,  wherever  lectures  of 
this  character  have  been  given,  their  fruits 
have  been  found  more  abundant  than  was 
anticipated. 


The  Life  of  St.  Dominic  and  a  Sketch 
of  the  Dominican  Order.  With  an 
introduction  by  the  most  Rev.  J.  S. 
Alemany,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  San 
Francisco.  P.  O'Shea,  27  Barclay 
street 

This  is  not  a  reprint  of  F.  Lacordairo's 
Life,  but  an  original  biography,  accom- 
panied by  a  history  of  the  Dominican 
order  brought  down  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous 
English  author,  and  resembles  the  best 
works  of  the  modern  school  of  English 
Catholic  writers  in  the  care  and  elegance 
with  which  it  has  been  prepared.  No 
one  could  have  introduced  it  more  suita- 
bly to  the  American  public  than  the 
illustrious  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco, 
who  is  himself  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  Dominican  order  in  modern 
times.  It  is  the  history  of  a  great  man 
and  of  a  great  order,  given  in  a  moderate 
compass  and  an  attractive  style,  and,  of 
course,  well  worth  the  perusal  of  every 
intelligent  reader,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant 


The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. 
With  an  Essay  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  a  Memoir  by  Saint-Bcuve.  Edited 
by  .G.  S.  Trebutien.  Translated  by 
Edward  Thornton  Fisher.  12 mo,  pp. 
153.  New  York,  Leypoldt  &  Hoyt 
1807. 

Our  readers,  already  so  familiar  with 
the  character  and  writings  of  Eugenie  de 
Gu6rin  from  the  frequent  notices  they 
have  received,  especially  of  her  Journal 
and  Letters,  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
this  journal  of  her  so  much  loved  brother 
Maurice  has  been  brought  before  the 
public. 

In  perusing  the  charming  journal  and 
mournful  letters  of  Eugenie  our  curiosity 
must  needs  be  awakened  to  know  more 
of  her  gifted  brother,  of  whom  these 
pages  of  love  speak  so  constantly.  We 


have  only  to  say  that  in  this  volume  that 
curiosity  may  be  satisfied.  Our  readers 
will  see  depicted  the  efforts  of  a  soul 
vainly  striving  to  find  God  outside  of 
God  in  the  worship  of  nature,  and  at  last 
returning,  wearied  and  disappointed,  like 
the  prodigal  son  to  his  father's  home  and 
embrace.  Maurice  de  Guenn,  who  had 
fallen  away  into  heartless  and  godless 
pantheism,  died  kissing  the  crucifix. 


"The  Catholic  Publication  Society" 
announces  an  American  edition  of  a  book 
just  published  in  London  :  "The  Clergy 
and  the  Pulpit,  in  their  relations  to  the 
People,"  translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  TAbbo  Mallois,  chaplain  to  Napo- 
leon III. 
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Translated  from  Le  Correspondent. 

LECTURES   AND   PUBLIC    CONFERENCES   AMONG  THE 

ANCIENTS. 


Nil  sub  sole  novum ;  there  is  noth- 
ing absolutely  new  under  the  sun. 
Apart  from  the  sciences  and  their  ap- 
plication, our  age  differs  less  than  we 
suppose  from  the  ages  that  preceded  it. 
Fancying  ourselves  pure  Frenchmen 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  discern 
upon  a  nearer  view  numerous  traits  of 
resemblance  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Pliny  and  Plutarch. 

"Who  will  deliver  us  from  Greek 
tod  Roman  shackles?"  cried  the 
author  of  Gastronomic,  in  a  tit  of 
iritty  ill-humor.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  for  many  a  long  year  we  are  con- 
demned to  imitate  the  Latins  and 
Athenians  whom  we  love  to  slander 
even  while  copying  them.  What  mat- 
ter how  unconsciously  we  borrow  from 
them  ?  Many  things  besides  the  game 
that  made  the  amusement  of  our  in- 
fancy may  be  considered  renovations 
of  Greek  originals.  Fashions,  cus- 
toms, pleasures  even,  are  ours,  not  by 
right  of  invention,  but  of  inheritance ; 
and  what  we  take  for  new  is  some- 
times merely  the  old  refurbished* 

VOL.  v.— 19 


If  there  be  a  novelty,  for  the  mass 
of  the  people  who  do  not  pride  them- 
selves on  erudition,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  lectures  or  conferences,  to  which 
the  public  is  bidden  every  winter. 
Tested  first  successfully  in  Paris, 
through  the  enterprise  of  a  fow  private 
individuals,  they  afterward,  favored  by 
the  influence  of  higher  powers,  reach- 
ed the  provinces — invaded  them,  I 
should  have  said,  if  the  word  had  not 
an  offensive  signification,  far  from  my 
thoughts.  It  is  surprising  to  watch  the 
rapid  development  of  this  custom,  ex- 
hibited as  it  is  in  the  fact  that  since  the 
second  year  a  thousand  chaires  have 
sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  France. 
Modest  townships,  no  less  than  great 
cities,  have  their  course  of  lectures, 
and  one  peruses  with  interest  the  list 
of  lecturers,*  some  of  whom  are  ac- 
customed by  profession  to  communi- 
cating their  ideas  to  an  audience,  while' 
others  essay  for  the  first  time  the  pub- 


*  The  ckabrei  bare  been  lately  Interdicted  to 
Prince  Albert  de  BrogUe  and  to  MM.  8aint  Mare 
Glrardln,  Cochin,  Laboulaye,  and  Jules  Simon.  Wo 
cannot  help,  while  recording  this  ostracism,  deploring 
its  effect  upon  Vrenoh  literature.— 2foU  qf  #V#no4 
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Kc  expression  of  their  opinions.  In  tbe 
ranks  of  volunteer  instructors  (without 
mentioning  professors,  who  are  natur- 
ally called  to  assume  such  a  position) 
lawyers  elbow  physicians,  the  Catholic 
priest  finds  himself  next  to  the  Pro- 
testant minister,  and  officers  march 
abreast  with  men  of  letters.  Nay 
more :  women  too  are  seen  taking  part 
in  these  manly  exercises,  anxious  to 
prove  good  tbe  equality  of  their  sex 
with  ours. 

Tis  undeniably  an  odd  spectacle  to 
unaccustomed  eyes,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  discussion  and  outcry  upon  the 
matter.  But  one  need  only  read  a  few 
pages  from  the  pen  of  ancient  authors 
to  discover  that  what  startles  us  to-day 
as  a  thing  without  precedent,  had  pass- 
ed into  a  well  known  custom  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  It  is 
into  the  subject  of  lectures  and  confer- 
ence* among  the  ancients  that  I  pro- 
pose to  inquire,  as  a  topic  offering  in- 
terest if  not  profit  to  those  who  like  to 
compare  antiquity  with  our  own  times. 

n. 

Nowadays,  thanks  to  the  printing- 
press,  which  multiplies  thought  and 
scatters  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
an  author  can  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  the  public  without  going  be- 
yond the  threshold  of  his  study.  But 
among  the  ancients,  when  every  copy 
of  a  work  was  painfully  executed  by 
hand,  who  can  estimate  the  pains,  fa- 
tigue, and  expense  that  went  to  build 
up  an  incomplete ,  publicity  ?  What 
wonder  then  that  an  historian  like 
Herodotus  introduced  his  book  to  pub- 
lic notice  by  reading  it  aloud  to  the 
crowds  assembled  for  the  Olympic 
games,  or  that  the  people  paused  to 
listen  to  him  for  days  together  ?  The 
author  entered  without  delay  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  bis  glory — the  public  into 
possession  of  a  masterpiece.  Later, 
we  learn  that  Prodicus,  the  sophist  of 
Ceos,  went  from  city  to  city,  reciting 
his  allegory  of  Hercules  between  Vir- 
tue and  Pleasure,  and  engraving  it 
opon  the  memory  of  all  Greece. 


Other  similar  instances  might  be 
cited,  but  merely  as  exceptions  to  the 
customs  anterior  to  the  Christian  era ; 
nor  was  it  in  Greece  but  at  Rome  that 
public  lecturing  fh\st  became  a  popular 
usage. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  elo- 
quence had  become  pacific*  (or  nar- 
row-minded, as  the  bitter  spirits  who 
pined  for  ancient  laxity  would  have 
said),  Asinius  Pollio,  having  been 
transformed  from  a  republican  into  a 
courtier  without  sacrificing  his  love  of 
letters,  bethought  himself  to  replace 
the  oratorical  combats,  for  ever  ban- 
ished from  senate  and  forum,  by  estab- 
lishing a  school  of  declamation,  and  as- 
semblies whither  authors  should  resort 
to  read  their  works  in  public*  It  was 
erecting  a  stage  for  the  exhibition  of 
wits  who  longed  for  notoriety,  and  the 
plan  could  not  fail  to  succeed.  Augus- 
tus, in  harmony,  on  this  occasion,  with 
popular  desire,  lent  a  hearty  consent 
to  the  innovation.  Not  only  did  he 
sit  among  the  audience  without  giving 
evidence  of  weariness  or  ennui,  but  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  literary  ex- 
ercises, reading  in  person,  or  letting 
Tiberius  read  for  him,  various  composi- 
tions of  his  own.f 

Without  doubting  that  Augustus 
really  enjoyed  these  intellectual  enter- 
tainments, I  believe  the  encouragement 
of  a  harmless  literature  to  have  been 
in  accordance  with  his  policy.  Every 
pursuit  that  could  turn  aside  the  Ro- 
mans from  too  importunate  an  interest 
in  state  affairs  was  favorably  received. 
What  time  remained  for  meddling  in 
public  matters  to  any  man  occupied 
with  polishing  poetical  phrases  or 
rounding  rhetorical  periods?  Tbe 
chair  replaced  the  tribune  advan- 
tageously. While  bread  and  circus 
games  satisfied  tbe  lower  classes,  dis- 
tractions and  diversions  of  a  nobler 
stamp  were  provided  for  more  enlight- 
ened minds.  In  both  cases  the  con- 
duct of  Augustus  was  actuated  by  the 
same  motive.  So  well  did  public  lec- 
tures second  his  designs  that  he  might 

*  Seneca  the  Rhetorician,  Contror.  v.  Proem, 
t  Suetonius,  Augustus,  80,  Sf. 
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perfaape  have  introduced  the  fashion  if 
it  had  not  already  existed.  Under  the 
circumstances  his  countenance  only 
was  required  to  elevate  what  seemed 
like  a  modish  caprice  to  the  dignity 
and  durability  of  an  imperial  institu- 
tion. Even  the  most  suspicious  and 
distrustful  of  this  prince's  successors 
forbore  to  disturb  an  amusement  so 
conducive  to  their  own  advantage. 
The  least  favorably  inclined  were 
contented  with  depriving  the  assem- 
blies of  their  presence,  and  others 
esteemed  it  an  honor  to  be  counted 
among  the  most  attentive  listeners. 
Nero  especially,  imperial  artist  and 
metromaniac,  seems  to  have  honestly 
regarded  these  exercises  as  one  of  the 
glories  of  bis  reign. 

Every  one  who  fancied  himself  a 
man  of  talent  (and  illusions  upon 
such  points  are  common  to  the  literary 
world  in  all  ages)  was  glad  to  win 
renown  by  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  mid- 
night toiL     With  few  exceptions,  all 
authors  claimed  the  public  ear :  Lucan 
to  recite  his  Pharsalia ;  Silius  Italicus, 
his  Panic  War;  Statius,  his  Thebaid, 
AchiiJeld,  and  Silvas ;  Pliny,  his  Pane- 
gyric of  Trajan.*    I  mention  those 
authors  only  whose  writings  have  re- 
mained to  us  ;  but  many  others  sought 
to  charm  a  Roman  audience.  The 
fiat  would  be  long  of  lecturers  whose 
names,   without   their  works,  have 
come  down  to  posterity;  orators  of 
whom  Pliny  has  introduced  a  large 
number  to  us  in  enumerating  his  per- 
sonal friends.    Princes  followed  the 
contagious    example    of  Augustus. 
Claudius  and  Nero  enjoyed  the  dis- 
play of  their  acquirements  ;f  Domitian 
recited  poems  which  he  certainly  never 
wrote ;  but  what  matter  for  that  ?  he 
liked  to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  poet, 
and  of  a  successful  poet,  we  may  be 
sore.   Nero,  at  least,  did  not  solicit 
applause  in  borrowed  plumes.  In 
abort,  no  verses  were  too  bad  to  seek 
a  bearing.   A  mania  for  reading  and 
writing  raged  abroad.    Horace  sati- 

•  &Mtoolns ;  La  can ;  Pliny  the  Younger,  Let  UL  7, 
19;  Jn renal,  vtL  79. 

♦  gaaaofitm,  Ctoadli,  41 ;  Nero,  10. 


rizes  tbls  madness,  but  after  Horace's 
own  sweet,  graceful  fashion.  Juvenal 
exclaims  with  wrathful  bitterness : 
"Am  I  for  ever  to  be  a  listener? 
Shall  I  never  retaliate,  (I  who  have 
been)  so  often  teased  with  the  The- 
seld  of  husky  Codrus  ?  One  man  re- 
cites his  comedies  with  impunity,  and 
another  his  elegies.  Shall  huge  Tele- 
phus  consume  ray  day  unpunished; 
or  Orestes,  full  to  the  extremes! 
margin  of  the  book,  written  even  on 
the  reversed  pages,  and  not  finished 
thenT* 

The  time  for  retaliation  came  at  last. 
A  desire  seized  him  during  the  reign  of 
Adrian  to  bring  forward  the  satires  so 
long  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  to 
emulate  those  whom  he  had  ridiculed. 
He  bored  no  one,  it  is  true,  but  none 
the  less  fatal  were  the  results  to  him* 
self.  Several  passages,  cordially  ra- 
ceived  by  the  public,  and  invidiously 
interpreted  among  courtiers,  seemed 
to  contain  hostile  allusions  to  an  im- 
perial favorite ;  and  the  emperor,  un- 
der pretext  of  appointing  the  poetic 
octogenarian  to  a  military  comrnand, 
sent  the  satirist  to  the  extreme  recess- 
es of  Egypt  to  finish  his  days  in  hon- 
orable exile.f 

The  subjects  of  Roman  lectures 
were  exceedingly  various ;  sometimes 
serious  and  long-winded  poems  like 
those  we  have  mentioned ;  sometimes 
comedies;  but  oftener  short  poems, 
light  and  trifling,  or  sweet  and  tender, 
according  to  the  poet's  vein.  On  ex- 
ceptional occasions,  some  eloquent 
voice,  disdaining  vulgar  platitudes, 
aroused,  with  its  noble  accents,  genuine 
Roman  sentiments;  as  on  that  day, 
in  the  Augustan  era,  when  Cornelius 
Severus  deplored  the  death  of  Cicero 
and  cursed  his  assassin  in  the  glorious 
lines  that  have  been  preserved  to  us.J 

We  notice  as  a  singular  fact  that  a 
lecturer  endowed  with  a  fine  voice, 
would  sometimes  content  himself  with 
reading  passages  from  some  ancient 
poet,  Ennius,  for  example;  and  with 

•Jorenal,!.  1. 

t  Suetonius,  Juvenal 
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success  too,  if  he  read  with  taste.*  Bat 
this  was  too  low  an  aim  to  satisfy  am- 
bition. Men  desired  fame  and  ap- 
plause ibr  themselves,  and  cared  little 
to  offer  any  works  but  their  own  to  the 
public. 

No  style  was  banished  from  these 
assemblies.  One  day  an  audience 
listened  to  dialogues,  or  to  philosophi- 
cal and  moral  dissertations ;  on  the 
next,  some  lawyer,  already  well  known 
to  fame  through  important  law-suits, 
claimed  a  hearing.  The  lawyer  who 
had  gained  his  client's  cause  before 
the  tribunal,  came  to  argue  in  behalf 
of  his  own  intellect  before  the  publicf 
caring  more,  perhaps,  to  win  in  the 
second  suit  than  in  the  first.  History, 
too,  seems  to  have  held  an  important 
place  in  lectures,  nor  did  the  speaker 
limit  himself  to  events  long  since  gone 
by.  Rome  within  a  few  years  had 
lost  several  distinguished  men,  whose 
death  Titinius  Capito  commemorated.}: 
Strictly  speaking,  it  might  be  consider- 
ed a  funeral  oration,  intended  to  con- 
sole friends  and  relatives  without 
wounding  any  individual.  But  the 
intrepid  lecturer  ventured  upon  vol- 
canic soil,  and  portrayed  the  history 
of  recent  years  with  so  great  liberty 
of  speech  that,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
assembly,  he  was  surrounded  and  urged 
to  silence :  why  wound  the  feelings  of 
auditors  who  blushed  to  hear  of  acts 
they  had  not  blushed  to  commit  ?  § 

Probably  he  had  reference  to  those 
informers  who  were  expiating  under 
Trajan  the  favor  and  prosperity  they 
had  enjoyed  under  Domitian.  That 
they  deserved  scorn,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  is  it  always  easy  to  pass 
just  and  impartial  judgment  upon  con- 
temporaries? Does  not  history  run 
a  chance  of  resembling  one  of  those 
retrospective  reviews,  before  which, 
after  a  change  of  rulers,  the  men  of 
to-day  lay  complaints  against  the  men 
of  yesterday? 

.Occasionally  the  choice  of  subjects 
was  even  more  remarkable.  The  ora- 
tor Regulus,  whom  Pliny  (usually  so 

*  Seneca  the  Rhetor,  Suasor,  7. 

t  Pliny  the  Younger :  Lett.  li.  It ;  rtt.  IT. 

t  Ibid.,  YllL,  lsTf  Ibid.  Lett.  Ix. 


full  of  good  will  toward  the  subjects 
of  his  criticism)  unceasingly  pursued 
with  scornful  hatred,  loses  his  only  son. 
Not  content  with  bestowing  upon  him 
magnificent  obsequies,  iu  which,  to 
strike  all  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of 
pompous  woe,  he  sacrifices,  upon  the 
funeral  pile,  the  nightingales,  parrots, 
dogs,  and  horses  that  the  child  had 
loved ;  he  would  perpetuate  his  son's 
memory  and  spread  abroad  the  proofs 
of  his  own  grief.  Portraits  and  images 
wrought  in  wax,  or  copper,  or  marble, 
ivory,  silver,  or  gold — the  most  varied 
works  of  painter  or  sculptor,  suffice 
him  not.  It  occurs  to  him  that  he 
himself  is  an  artist — a  word-artist,  and 
now  or  never  his  powers  should  be 
utilized.  His  son's  life  and  death 
would  be  an  admirable  text  for  a  lec- 
ture. Quick  to  the  work!  Great 
griefs  are  mute,  says  Seneca,  but  Re- 
gulus thinks  otherwise ;  and  in  a  few 
days  he  gives  forth  to  a  numerous  as- 
sembly an  address  which  cannot  fail  to 
do  credit  to  his  literary  talents  and  his 
paternal  sentiments.  The  comedy  (for 
what  else  can  we  call  it?)  met  with 
success.  So  fine  a  piece  was  not  com- 
posed to  delight  a  single  audience,  and 
Regulus,  being  rich  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  glory,  addressed  a  sort  of 
circular  to  the  magistrates  of  every 
important  town  throughout  Italy  and 
the  provinces,  begging  them  to  select 
their  best  declaimer  and  confide  to  him 
the  reading  of  this  precious  work  of 
art.  The  wish  of  Regulus  was  grati- 
fied* 

Pliny's  letter,  giving  these  curious 
details,  shows  also  that  the  fashion  of 
recitations  had  spread  beyond  Rome, 
Testimony  to  the  same  effect  abounds 
in  ancient' authors.  Few  cities  were 
without  public  lectures.  In  imitation 
of  Italy,  the  practice  was  adopted  in 
Africa,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  Of  Greece 
I  do  not  speak,  for  Greece  is  par  ex- 
cellence the  land  of  literary  recreations, 
and  we  will  go  thither  all  in  good  time. 

m. 

It  would  appear  from  various  texts 
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that  Rome  at  least  had  certain  seasons 
for  lectures :  the  months  of  April  and 
August,  and  sometimes  of  July,  being 
especially  selected,  no  doubt  because 
affairs  before  the  tribunals  were  then 
less  frequent.  Authors  took  advantage 
of  these  periods  of  leisure  to  supplant 
the  magistrates.  But  that  each  aspi- 
rant might  have  his  turn,  meeting  suc- 
ceeded meeting.  u  Poets  abound  this 
year,"  writes  Pliny;  "we  have  had 
recitations  almost  every  day  this 
month."  Innocent  satisfaction  of  a 
mind  enjoying  the  triumph  of  good 
taste  and  literature  in  these  exhibitions, 
or  ostentation**,  as  they  were  termed 
by  severe  judges !  Seneca  advises  his 
pupil  Lucilius  not  to  stoop  to  objects 
so  paltry.  One  would  suppose  that 
the  frequency  of  public  lectures  would 
have  led  to  the  erection  of  a  public  edi- 
fice—of  an  amphitheatre  especially  de- 
Toted  to  these  exercises.  We  find, 
however,  that  such  a  thing  was  never 
thought  of,  and  that  each  lecturer  was 
expected  to  provide  his  platform  as  best 
ye  could.  Poor  poets,  a  never-failing 
race,  spoke  in  public  squares  or  at  the 
baths.*  Petronius  in  his  Satyricon 
depicts  the  old  poet  Eumolpus  declaim- 
ing anywhere  and  everywhere,  in  the 
streets  or  under  peristyles,  spouting  his 
verses  to  every  comer,  at  the  risk  of 
being  driven  away  by  the  wearied 
crowd,  or  of  driving  them  away,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  more  flattering  to  a  poet 
Eumolpus  is  but  a  fictitious  personage, 
but  he  is  no  doubt  drawn  from  life. 
Petronius  describes  what  he  has  often 
witnessed ;  and  even  if  we  could  doubt 
this,  Horace  and  Juvenal  would  bear 
witness  to  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait. 

Even  when  the  crowd  was  attentive, 
these  meetings  in  the  open  air  had 
their  inconveniences.  Apuleius  was 
to  8 peak  in  Carthage,  and  great  was 
his  reputation.  The  people  crowded 
and  pushed  and  hustled  to  get  a  front 
place.  So  far  so  good,  for  what  can  be 
pleasanter  than  to  see  one's  fellow 
creatures  suffocated  in  one's  honor? 
Apuleius  began  in  his  finest  tone?,  the 
lecture  marched  apace,  the  most  strik- 

•  Horaoe,  Bat  L  It.  75. 


ing  point  was  reached,  enthusiasm  stood 
on  tip-toe — when,  alas  for  the  vanity 
of  human  hopes !  a  pelting  shower  fell 
upon  all  this  success,  dampening  elo- 
quence, putting  the  excited  audience  to 
flight,  and  sending  the  orator  home  wet 
to  the  skin,  with  his  triumph  changed 
to  disaster.* 

Accidents  of  this  nature  rarely  occur- 
red, at  least  to  men  of  reputation  like 
Apuleius,  for  addresses  were  usually  de- 
livered under  cover  in  a  hall.  A  suit- 
able apartment  was  easily  found  by  any 
one  who  could  afford  to  hire  one. 
Sometimes,  too,  a  friend  would  kindly 
lend  his  house,  as  for  instance  Titinius 
Capito,  who  liked  to  render  services  of 
this  kind.  u  His  mansion,"  says  Pliny, 
u  belongs  to  all  those  who  have  ad- 
dresses to  deliver."  A  simple  dining- 
room  sufficed  for  the  occasions  when 
only  a  few  persons  were  expected  ;  but 
these  were  exceptional^  The  place 
of  meeting  being  selected,  seats  and 
benches  were  placed  for  the  audience. 
A  stage  was  erected  for  the  lecturer, 
raised  above  the  public,  so  that  none 
of  his  gestures  might  be  lost,  and  that 
he  might  judge  correctly  of  the  effect 
produced.  The  audience  consisted  of 
men  only,  it  being  contrary  to  received 
customs  that  a  woman  should  appear 
in  a  lecture  room.  But  an  ingenious 
plan  was  devised  by  which  literary  Ro- 
man ladies  could  enjoy  the  entertain- 
ment One  part  of  the  hall  was  some- 
times curtained  off  with  draperies,  and 
behind  this  shelter,  a  woman  could  lis- 
ten at  her  ease,  without  wounding  con- 
ventional ideas,  t 

The  lecture  was  announced  several 
days  in  advance,  and  ceremonious  in- 
vitations were  issued  to  friends  and 
personages  of  distinction.  This  pre- 
caution proved  useful  in  securing  an 
audience,  and  fulfilled  at  the  same  time 
a  duty  of  politeness,  the  neglect  of 
which  implied  indifference  to  the  cour- 
teous usages  of  the  time.  While 
slaves  were  carrying  invitations 
through  the  city,  the  host  remained  at 

*  Apulda*,  Florldet. 
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home,  and,  in  order  to  make  his  voice 
clearer  and  more  flexible,  enveloped 
his  throat  in  woolen  cloths,  and  imbib- 
ed soothing  beverages. 

The  great  day  comes  at  last  The 
benches  are  filled.  The  lecturer  only 
is  wanting.  He  appears,  and  at  sight 
of  him  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  passes 
round  the  halL  He  takes  the  chair, 
often  surrounded  by  his  best  friends, 
who  sit  beside  him  to  encourage  him 
with  their  presence  and  to  enjoy  his 
success.*  In  order  to  appear  in  full 
lustre,  he  has  arrayed  himself  in  a  new 
white  toga,  dressed  his  hair  and  beard 
carefully,  and  placed  upon  his  finger 
a  ring  adorned  with  a  precious  stone. 
He  unrolls  a  manuscript ;  utters  a  few 
modest  phrases  in  apology  for  his  te- 
merity, asking  of  course  the  indulgence 
of  the  audience,  but  soliciting  their 
justice  also,  since  he  seeks  before  all 
things  an  exact  criticism,  revealing  the 
defects  in  his  work,  that  he  may  cor- 
rect them.  This  preamble  being  well 
received,  he  enters  upon  the  discourse. 
In  reading  he  tries  to  give  effect  to  the 
words  by  a  varied  intonation  of  voice, 
by  turns  of  his  head  and  movement  of 
his  eyes.  Soon  faint  cries  of  "  Excel- 
lent !  perfect  l"  arise  in  various  parts 
of  the  hall  to  charm  his  ear;  but  he 
feigns  not  to  hear  them.  He  pauses, 
remarking,  a  I  am  afraid  all  this  bores 
you.  Perhaps  J  ought  to  suppress  a 
few  passages,  lest  you  should  be 
wearied.*'  But  the  audience  are  too 
polite  to  admit  that  a  short  lecture 
would  not  displease  them.  44  Oh !  no, 
no,  skip  nothing ;  we  do  not  wish  to 
lose  a  word.**  He  proceeds,  only  to 
go  tli rough  the  same  farce  a  little  later. 
u  I  have  already  abused  your  patience  ; 
it  is  time  to  stop  and  release  you  from 
the  remainder."  "  Read  on,  read  on  ! 
it  is  charming  to  hear  you."  He  reads 
to  the  end ;  the  admiration  grows,  rises, 
bubbles  over!  where  will  it  end? 
Thunders  of  applause  follow,  and  the 
lecturer  is  inwardly  overjoyed,  but  his 
modesty  never  deserts  him.  "  Enough 
friends,  enough !"  he  murmurs, 44  This 
is  too  much."  Of  course  the  transports 

*  Pliny  the  Younger,  Letter*,  tL  6. 


are  redoubled,  and  our  lecturer  returns 
home,  believing  himself  a  Virgil,  a 
Sallust,  or  a  Cicero. 

We  have  described  here  a  success- 
ful lecture ;  but  not  always,  it  must  be 
confessed,  did  the  hero  of  the  occasion 
carry  away  with  him  impressions  so 
agreeable.  Sometimes  an  author  had 
to  renounce  the  pleasure  of  reading  his 
own  composition,  because  of  a  weak  or 
unpleasing  voice,  leaving  the  task  of 
delivery  to  a  reader,  near  whom  he 
sat,  accompanying  the  recitation  with 
glance  and  gesture.* 

Then,  too,  there  were  a  thousand 
petty  mishaps,  impossible  to  foresee 
or  avoid,  one  of  which  sufficed  to  spoil 
the  occasion.  Passierus  Paulus,  a 
Roman  knight,  was  addicted  to  the 
composition  of  elegiac  verses;  a 
family  peculiarity,  it  would  seem,  as 
he  counted  Propertius  among  his  an- 
cestors. One  day,  among  the  nume- 
rous assemblage  of  invited  guests,  sat 
Javolenus  Priscus,  a  friend  of  the  poet, 
though  a  little  crazy.  Paulus  opened 
the  recitation  of  bis  elegies  with  one 
commencing:  "  Priscus,  you  order 
me—  9  44  II  faith !  I  ordered  nothing," 
cried  the  crack-brained  Javolenus,  amid 
explosions  of  laughter  from  the  audi- 
ence. Behold  Passierus  Paulus  great- 
ly disconcerted!  The  absurdity  of 
Javolenus  had  thrown  a  cloud  over 
the  entertainment,  which  proves,  ob- 
serves Pliny,  that  not  only  should  a 
lecturer  be  himself  of  sane  mind,  but 
he  should  take  care  that  his  listeners 
be  so  too. 

Paulus  grieved  over  the  ill  success 
of  his  lecture ;  not  so  Claudius  when 
an  accident  chanced  to  trouble  the 
course  of  his  recitation.  He  was  at 
the  first  pages  of  the  address,  when  a 
remarkably  stout  auditor  cracked  and 
brought  to  the  ground  a  bench  with 
his  weight.  The  assembly  roared 
with  laughter.  The  good-natured 
emperor  was  not  in  the  least  annoy- 
ed ;  and,  when  silence  was  at  last  re- 
established, he  broke  it  again  and 
again  with  peals  of  merriment,  carry- 
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ing  tbe  audience  along  with  him,  at  the 
tbougbt  of  the  fat  man's  downfall 

But  a  graver  difficulty  presented  it- 
self occasionally  in  the  unwillingness 
of  the  public  to  partake  of  the  feast  of 
reason  prepared  for  their  enjoyment 
The  frequency  and  length  of  these 
lectures,  which  would  last  sometimes 
through  two  or  three  meetings,  had 
tired  many  people,  who  came  no  more, 
except  under  protest,  saying  with  Ju- 
venal (iii.  9),  "  No  desert  but  would 
be  more  endurable  than  Rome  in  lec- 
turing times."  Pliny  bemoans  this  fall- 
ing off  and  sees  therein  a  grievous 
sign  for  literature— decline  and  decay. 
**  The  guests,"  he  says,  "  stand  about 
public  places  amusing  themselves  with 
frivolous  talk.  From  time  to  time  they 
send  to  ask  if  the  lecturer  has  arrived, 
or  if  the  preface  is  over,  or  the  lecture 
far  advanced.  Then  they  go  in,  but 
slowly  and  with  regret  Nor  do  they 
remain  to  the  close.  One  slips  out 
adroitly ;  another  stalks  unceremoni- 
ously away  with  his  head  in  the  air. 
It  is  said  that,  in  our  fathers'  time, 
Claudius,  while  walking  through  his 
palace  one  day,  heard  a  great  noise, 
and,  on  asking  the  cause,  was  told  that 
Nonianus  was  reading  one  of  his  works. 
The  princ  e  went  immediately  to  join 
the  assembly  ;  but  to-day  prayers  and 
entreaties  will  not  induce  the  most  un- 
occupied man  to  come,  or,  if  he  does 
come,  it  is  only  to  complain  of  having 
lost  a  day  because  he  has  not  lost  it"* 

To  go  away  before  the  close  was  a 
mark  of  ill  breeding,  as  Pliny  demon- 
strates ;  an  infringement  of  that  code 
of  proprieties  to  which  auditors  were 
expected  to  adapt  themselves.  Atten- 
tion was,  of  course,  required,  but  many 
other  things  were  prescribed.  The 
excellent  Plutarch,  who  seems  to 
have  shared  Pliny's  weakness  for  this 
kind  of  exercise,  wa3  at  the  pains  to 
compose  a  treatise  for  his  disciples 
upon  the  art  of  listening.  u  In  a  lis- 
tener," he  says,  "  a  supercilious  air, 
a  severe  face,  wandering  eyes,  a  stoop- 
ing attitude,  legs  carelessly  crossed, 
nay,  more,  a  wink  or  nod,  a  word  in  a 

•  Pliny  the  Younger,  Letters,  1 13;  UL 18. 


neighbor's  ear,  an  affected  smile,  a  sad 
and  dreamy  look,  indecent  yawns,  and 
all  other  things  of  that  nature,  are  re- 
prehensible defects  to  be  scrupulously 
avoided."* 

Elsewhere  he  cites  with  approba- 
tion the  conduct  of  Busticus  Arulenus : 
(( One  day  when  I  was  making  a  pub- 
lic address  in  Rome,  Arulenus  sat 
among  the  audience.  In  the  middle 
of  the  conference,  a  soldier  brought 
him  a  letter  from  the  emperor.  A 
profound  silence  prevailed  in  an  in- 
stant, and  I  myself  paused  to  give  him 
time  to  read  the  despatches.  This  be 
declined  to  do,  and  only  opened  his 
letter  when  the  address  was  ended  and 
the  audience  had  dispersed;  conduct 
which  won  for  him  the  admiration  of 
every  one."  Of  every  one,  and  especi- 
ally, I  imagine,  of  Plutarch,  who  must 
have  been  flattered,  indeed,  to  see  that 
so  grand  a  personage  would  not  let  his 
attention  wander  even  to  state  affairs. 

Plutarch  at  least  exacts  of  his  au- 
dience only  what  may  be  called  good 
breeding.  In  this  he  agrees  with 
Epictetus,  who,  while  advising  his  dis- 
ciple not  to  attend  the  public  readings 
of  poets  and  orators  (believing,  in  his 
austere  philosophy,  that  time  might  be 
better  employed),  recommends  him,  if 
he  must  go,  to  preserve  decency  and 
gravity,  not  indulging  in  boisterous  and 
disorderly  demonstrations,  or  wounding 
his  host  by  giving  evidence  of  weari- 
ness. But  Pliny  is  not  satisfied  with 
this.  In  maintaining  a  religious  atten- 
tion at  the  lecture,  the  listener  had  ful- 
filled only  half  his  duties,  the  other 
half  being  applause.  To  leave  with- 
out exhibiting  lively  satisfaction  was 
simply  significant  of  boorish  ill  breed- 
ing. We  find  Pliny  in  despair  when 
one  of  his  friends  has  not  obtained  the 
meed  of  praise  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  the  audience.  "  For  my 
own  part,"  he  says, u  I  could  not  refuse 
my  esteem  and  admiration  to  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  literary 
labors."  Before  the  lecture,  vhe  pre- 
dicts in  all  sincerity  the  most  startling 
success ;  and  at  its  close,  pronounce* 
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upon  it  in  equally  good  faith  a  pomp- 
ous eulogium.* 

Sometimes  the  facile  admiration* 
borders  on  simplicity.  Sentius  Angu- 
rinus  reads  a  poem,  and  the  benevo- 
lent critic  exclaims,  44  In  my  judgment, 
there  has  been  nothing  better  done  for 
years  ;M  giving  a  specimen  of  the  lines, 
that  the  reader  may  pass  his  own  judg- 
ment. It  is  a  little  piece  in  which  he, 
Pliny,  is  compared  to  Calvus  and  Ca- 
tullus, and  ranked,  of  course,  above 
both,  without  taking  into  consideration 
that  he  has  the  wisdom  of  a  Cato  into 
the  bargain.  u  "What  delicacy  V  cries 
the  tickled  critic,  u  what  nicety  of  ex- 
pression! what  vivacity !"  Of  course, 
who  would  not  see  charms  in  a  mad- 
rigal containing  these  pleasant  senti- 
ments about  one's  self?  It  would  be 
fastidious  indeed  to  fail  in  admiration 
of  such  a  production. 

Sentius  loudly  proclaims  the  poetic 
talent  of  Pliny;  and  Pliny  recipro- 
cates with  the  announcement  that  Sen- 
tius is  one  of  those  rare  geniuses  who 
do  honor  to  their  age.  It  was  an  ex- 
change of  good  offices— a  mutual  adu- 
lation in  which  the  lecturer  of  to-day 
received  back  all  that  he  had  gen- 
erously lavished  about  him  yesterday. 
Vanity  more  than  the  love  of  letters 
found  its  meed  in  this  interchange  of 
courtesies. 

We  have  already  seen  that  on  one 
side  the  disdain  of  serious  thinkers, 
and  on  the  other  public  satiety,  had 
ended  by  injuring  the  success  of  these 
exhibitions.  Solitude  reigned  about 
the  lecturer,  but  should  he  on  that  ac- 
count desert  his  post  ?  It  was  an  ex- 
treme case  not  to  be  easily  met,  but 
necessity  is  ingenious.  New  plans  were 
invented  for  filling  the  hall.  If  an  au- 
dience would  not  come,  an  audience 
must  be  hunted  up— recruited  at  any 
cost  Clients  and  freedmen  were  bor- 
rowed from  personal  friends  to  fill  the 
benches*  One  orator  gathered  toge- 
ther a  troop  of  famished  wretches  and 
gave  them  a  plentiful  dinner.  The 
guests,  having  eaten  and  rejoiced,  were 
ired  with  gastric  gratitude,  and  vigor- 
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ousry  clapped  the  poems  of  their  Am- 
phitryon. This  trade  was  carried  on 
every  day,  and  those  who  sold  their 
admiration  for  a  good  dinner  were 
called  by  the  expressive  name  of  lau- 
dicami.  Others  bought  applause 
cash  down  ;  but  at  a  low  price,  if  they 
were  not  particular  as  to  quality  ;  con- 
tented, for  instance,  with  servants,  who 
could  be  had  for  three  denarii  apiece. 
At  this  rate,  persons  of  low  estate 
could  drive  a  lucrative  business  by 
hiring  out  their  services.  A  more 
simple  method,  however,  than  that  of 
paying  listeners  by  the  day,  was  mak- 
ing use  of  debtors  if  one  had  any ; 
for  what  debtor,  with  any  sense  of  duty, 
could  help  attending  the  lectures  of  his 
creditors  ? 

An  audience  collected  thus  did  not 
trouble  themselves  much  about  lis- 
tening, but  no  matter  for  that  if  they 
would  but  applaud ;  and  applaud  they 
did,  and  all  the  more  vigorously  in  pro- 
portion to  their  inattention,  as  Pliny 
tells  us,  and  we  may  well  believe.  All 
that  the  orchestra  needed  was  a  leader 
to  give  the  signal  to  his  docile  troop, 
at  the  fine  points,  and  to  regulate  the 
degrees  of  enthusiasm.  Applause  was 
no  mere  trade  ;  it  had  risen  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  science.  A  skilful  manager 
could  provide  every  suitable  emotion, 
from  a  discreet  and  low-voiced  appro- 
bation up  to  passionately  tumultuous 
enthusiasm.  First  came  murmurs  of 
pleasure,  starts  of  gratified  surprise 
and  involuntary  exclamations,  follow- 
ed  by  a  silence  no  less  flattering. 
Gradually  the  excitement  got  beyond 
control,  and  manifested  itself  by  stamp- 
ing of  feet ;  by  cries,  nay,  howls  ;  to  use 
the  words  of  Pliny,  ulxdatns  large  su- 
persunt.  Togas  were  shaken  ;  bench- 
es trembled  beneath  the  blows  of 
trampling  feet  Persons  who  sat  near 
the  lecturer,  and  could  take  such  a  li- 
berty, ran  to  embrace  him  in  token  of 
gratitude  at  the  delight  he  had  afford- 
ed them.  If  perchance  the  speaker 
was  an  emperor,  respect  did  not  allow 
them  to  kiss  his  sacred  lips,  but  only  to 
pour  forth  expressions  of  gratitude. 
The  joy  would  become  so  universal, 
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as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Nero,  that  the 
senate  decreed  solemn  thanksgiving  to 
be  offered  to  the  gods ;  and  the  verses 
of  the  prince,  graven  in  golden  letters 
on  the  walls  of  the  capital,  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  as  the  noblest  offering 
earth  could  consecrate  to  heaven.* 

IV. 

We  see  by  Pliny's  lamentations  that 
lectures  in  his  day  were  not  in  vogue 
as  they  had  been  formerly.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  even  when 
lectures  were  at  the  height  of  popularity, 
they  attracted  only  the  cultivated  class, 
so-called ;  that  is  to  say,  the  minority. 
The  Roman  people  did  not  pride  them- 
selves upon  a  marked  taste  for  refin- 
ed intellectual  pleasures,  finding  more 
fascination  In  spectacles  and  circus 
games.  Statius,  according  to  contem- 
porary accounts,  appears  to  have  been 
the  poet  most  eagerly  sought ;  but  nu- 
merous as  was  the  audience  that  throng- 
ed to  hear  him,  there  is  little  doubt, 
that,  if  some  famous  gladiator  had  ap- 
peared in  the  arena,  Statius  would  have 
stood  a  fair  chance  of  addressing  empty 
benches.  While  the  seats  of  the  small 
lecture-room  filled  slowly  with  hardly 
earned  auditors,  the  amphitheatre  steps 
were  never  vast  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  struggling  multitude. 

Only  in  Greece  do  we  find  a  nation 
truly  sensitive  to  purely  intellectual 
enjoyments.  There  the  simple  artisan 
understood  and  appreciated  philoso- 
phers, poets,  and  orators.  The  art  of 
eloquence  never  left  him  indifferent,  and 
he  would  leave  his  trade  to  run  to  a 
discourse  as  to  a  feast.  With  this  dis- 
position, what  seemed  to  the  Romans  a 
pastime  for  the  few,  was  the  chief  in- 
terest of  many  members  of  Greek  socie- 
ty. Public  speaking  was  but  an  acci- 
dent in  the  lives  of  Pliny  and  his 
friends,  while  to  the  clever  men  of 
Athens  or  Alexandria  it  became  a  pro- 
fession. Any  one  who  believed  him- 
self gifted  with  eloquence  became  a 
sophist  or  rhetor,  and  with  a  little  tact 
and  assurance  could  count  upon  that 

•  Pliny  the  Younger,  Leiteri,  It  10, 14 ;  Martial, 
ITT;  Snetotflttj,  Nero,  10. 


kind  of  success  which  is  measured  by 
a  numerous  audience.  Some  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes  of  men, 
the  sophist  and  the  rhetor,  should  be 
made  here.  The  former  claimed  to 
have  succeeded  the  philosophers,  with 
the  right  to  teach  the  people,  and  to 
develop  the  commonplaces  of  politics, 
morals,  and  even  of  religion.  They  made 
themselves  preachers  to  the  populace, 
and  sometimes  to  princes,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  we  find  Dion  Chrysostom 
holding  forth  concerning  the  duties  of 
royalty  in  Trajan's  palace.  Rhetors, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  professors  of 
eloquence.  Their  avowed  aim  was  to 
please,  but,  while  less  proud  in  preten- 
sions than  the  sophists,  they  were  in 
reality  equally  presumptuous,  assuming 
to  teach  art  not  only  by  explaining  its 
rules,  but  also  by  offering  in  their  own 
compositions  finished  models  of  rhetoric, 
in  the  genuine  belief  that  they  had  gar- 
nered up  the  heritage  of  Demosthenes 
and  Eschines.  As  all  pretensions  be- 
long together,  the  sophist  often  com- 
bined his  duties  with  those  of  the  rhetor; 
witness  the  Dion  above  mentioned. 

This  race  of  public  speakers  lingered 
about  the  towns  of  Greece,  and  also  of 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Lybia.  Then, 
finding  these  limits  too  narrow,  they 
burst  beyond  them  and  invaded  the 
Latin  countries. 

About  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  that 
is  to  say,  when  exhausted  Roman  genius 
seemed  doomed  to  barrenness,  there 
came  a  renaissance  of  Greek  letters. 
Many  Romans  preferred  Greek  to 
Latin  for  writing,  and  not  merely  as  a 
caprice  or  literary  foppishness,  loving 
to  deck  itself  in  public  with  the  riches 
of  a  foreign  language.  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  conversed  with  himself  in  Greek 
in  the  memoirs  where  he  makes  his  ex- 
amination of  conscience.  Why  should 
we  wonder  that  an  audience  should 
most  readily  collect  in  Rome  to  listen 
to  some  elegant  rhetorician  from  the 
East? 

The  reputation  to  be  gained  from 
public  speaking  was  too  enviable  to  ad- 
mit of  delay  in  its  acquisition.  All 
persons  did  not  even  wait  for  man1  oo  J 
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before  claiming  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic. Far  from  pleading  youth  as  an 
excuse,  they  gloried  in  it.  Hermo- 
genes  of  Tarsus  made  his  debut  at  fif- 
teen, as  Marcus  Aurelius  tells  us  in  bis 
travels.  44  In  me,"  says  Hermogenes 
haughtily,  "you  see  an  orator  who  has 
had  no  master,  an  orator  to  whom 
yeare  are  still  wanting."  A  sterile  pre- 
cocity it  proved  to  be,  making  him,  ac- 
cording to  his  enemies,  an  old  man 
among  youths,  and  a  youth  among  old 
men. 

Emulation  fired  women  also.  Many, 
and  among  their  number  young  girls, 
undertook  to  speak  in  public,  and  spoke 
effectively  too,  and  with  success.  His- 
tory has  led  us  the  names  of  several 
of  these  muses,  as  the  Greeks  some- 
times called  them.  The  muses  did  not 
reveal  themselves  too  visibly  to  their 
worshippers.  A  large  curtain  veiled 
them  from  the  audience,  lest  their 
beauty  should  make  too  dazzling  an 
impression.  No  longer  as  at  Rome  did 
draperies  shelter  the  woman  from  the 
public ;  it  was  the  public  screened  from 
feminine  attractions. 

In  Italy  we  have  seen  that  poets 
were  among  the  most  eager  aspirants 
for  recognition ;  but  among  the  Greeks 
prose  held  public  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively, for  a  reason  which  we  hope 
to  make  clear.  The  crowd  rushed  to 
bear  sophists  and  rhetors  Of  histo- 
rians there  is  no  call  to  speak.  The 
name  was  claimed  by  some,  but  on 
weak  pretensions.  They  babbled  of 
military  art  without  understanding  its 
first  rules,  and  of  geography  while 
transplanting  towns  and  rivers  from 
one  country  to  another.  They  took 
dragons  stamped  upon  the  Parthian 
standards  for  veritable  dragons,  of 
monstrous  dimensions,  fastened  to  pikes 
and  destined  to  be  launched  upon  the 
enemy,  and  to  strangle  and  devour  him. 
To  give  more  credibility  to  these  ac- 
counts, they  assure  us  that,  perched  up- 
on a  tree,  they  themselves  had  seen  the 
monsters  and  witnessed  the  frightful 
carnage.  Elsewhere  we  learn  that  a 
general  slew  twenty- seven  Armenians 
by  uttering  one  cry,  or  (a  statement 


no  less  remarkable)  that,  in  a  grand 
battle  fought  in  Media,  the  Romans 
had  only  two  dead  and  nine  wounded, 
while  the  enemy  lost  (observe  the  ex- 
actness of  the  calculation)  70,236  men.4 
And  many  more  such  tales  indulged 
in  by  Greek  historians, 

11  Quidquld  Greek  mendix 
Audet  in  hUtorU,"  (Juvenal,) 

and  detailed  to  credulous  hearers.  It 
is  true  that  these  authors  of  rare  im- 
agination laid  great  stress  upon  fine 
language,  if  not  upon  veracity,  striv- 
ing to  gain  distinction  as  polished 
writers.  Lucian,  however,  who  had 
heard  them,  believed  as  little  in  their 
eloquence  as  in  their  truthfulness,  and 
laughed  unmercifully  at  rhetors  dis- 
guised as  historians. 

On  another  point  the  Greeks  differ- 
ed from  the  Romans.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  written  recitations, 
they  did  not  read  their  orations.  While 
in  Rome  we  find  public  lectures,  in 
Greece  we  have  conferences  or  oral 
exercises.  The  theme  was  no  doubt 
contemplated  in  private,  and  ideas 
were  brought  forward  which  habit  had 
made  familiar  to  the  orator,  but  he 
spoke  without  manuscript  gaining  in 
vivacity  of  delivery  and  gesture  by  this 
liberty  of  action.  Pliny  complains  of 
the  inconvenience  of  reading  an  ad- 
dress :  44  Since  neither  hand  nor  eye  is 
free,  on  which  a  declaimer  should 
especially  rely,  what  wonder  that  the  at- 
tention wanders?"  The  Greek  threw 
off  all  fetters,  and  spoke  at  once  to  eye 
and  ear ;  unlike  the  lecturer  who  read 
his  address,  seated,  in  a  voice  whose 
inflections  were  monotonous  in  com- 
parison to  the  modulations  we  are  now 
about  to  describe.  Our  actor,  for  the 
platform  was  in  fact  a  stage  to  him, 
was  wont  to  call  violent  gesticulation 
to  the  aid  of  speech.  He  paced  up  and 
down  in  agitation,  smiting  his  thighs, 
perspiring  and  panting.  Again,  if  the 
subject  demanded  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity, his  actions  grew  melodious  as 
a  song  to  charm  the  audience,  throw- 
ing into  the  sweet,  harmonious  lan- 

•  Lucian,  "  Of  the  Waj  to  write  History.** 
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guage  of  Greece  new  suavity  and  un- 
known grace.  When  Adrian  of  T^rre 
spoke,  it  was  like  the  warbling  of  a 
nightingale,  and  even  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  Greek  came  to  listen. 
Herodias  Atticus  had  more  variety  of 
tone  than  flutes  and  lyres ;  and,  su- 
preme above  all,  Varus  possessed  a 
voice  so  flexible  that  one  could  have 
danced  to  it,  as  to  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments.4 

One  can  fancy  with  what  facility  the 
fervid  Greek  imagination  lent  itself  to 
this  enthusiasm.  The  state  of  religious 
belief  contributed  to  bring  spirits  under 
the  dominion  of  eloquence.  The 
ancient  faith  was  singularly  weakened 
among  pagan  nations  ;  and  the  priests 
who  offered  sacrifice  to  the  deities  of 
Olympus  never  dreamed  of  giving  in- 
struction to  the  people  whom  they 
gathered  together  in  the  temples. 
Men  feel  the  need  of  moral  teaching, 
however  faulty  may  be  their  practice. 
They  thirst  for  it,  and  seek  it,  though 
perhaps  not  at  its  true  source.  If  pure 
waters  are  denied  them,  they  draw 
from  troubled  streams.  Preaching, 
which  had  been  neglected  by  the  min- 
isters of  paganism,  was  taken  up  by 
sophists.  One  bad  but  to  show  himself 
abroad,  manifesting  a  desire  to  speak, 
and  straightway  a  circle  gathered  about 
him.  To  a  renowned  orator  who  wish- 
ed to  be  silent,  the  privilege  of  silence 
was  denied ;  speech  was  not  his  to  re- 
fuse. As,  for  example,  when  Dion 
Cbrysostom  came  as  a  spectator  to  the 
Olympic  games,  hardly  was  he  recog- 
nized before  they  forced  him  to  address 
them  ;  when,  taking  for  his  theme  the 
god  they  celebrated,  he  discoursed 
upon  the  attributes  of  Jupiter. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  time  was 
that  an  emperor  even  did  not  disdain 
to  inculcate  virtue  in  public,  guided,  we 
may  boldly  assert,  by  no  impulse  of 
vanity,  but  by  a  more  generous  motive 
than  that  of  exhibiting  his  eloquence. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  for  it  is  of  him  we 
are  speaking,  was  going  to  war  with 

♦  Lactan,  Master  of  Rhetoric,  10,80;  Plutarch, 
Hov  to  Listen,  7 ;  Philottratua,  life  of  the  Soph.  II.  r. 
S;  x.  a  xxvlii. 


the  Marcomanni.  It  was  feared,  and 
with  too  good  cause,  that  he  might  die 
on  this  expedition,  and  he  was  implor- 
ed earnestly,  and  without  flattery,  to 
address  the  people,  and  leave  to  them, 
by  way  of  farewell,  the  moral  precept 
that  had  guided  his  own  career.  He 
consented,  and  for  three  days  in  suc- 
cession his  people  learned,  from  the  im- 
perial philosopher,  duty  as  he  himself 
understood  and  practised  it.  A  curious 
and  touching  spectacle  it  must  have 
been  to  see  a  sovereign  regarding  the 
instruction  of  his  subjects  as  one  of  the 
functions  of  royalty.  In  unveiling  big 
great  soul,  Marcus  Aurelius  revealed 
to  his  people  the  secret  of  an  adminis- 
tration judged  previously  only  by  its 
beneficial  effects ;  and  left  to  his  suc- 
cessors a  model  that  was  to  find,  alas  I 
few  imitators.* 

v. 

In  all  ages,  even  the  most  degraded, 
a  few  souls  have  found  a  source  of 
happy  inspiration  in  moral  truth. 
Whether  among  such  self-appointed 
guides  in  spiritual  matters  there  were 
many  really  worthy  of  their  mission, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  The 
testimony  of  other  pagans,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Lucian  (I  do  not  speak  of 
Christians,  whose  veracity  might  be 
doubted),  shows  the  conduct  of  these 
teachers  of  virtue  to  have  been  little 
in  accordance  with  their  language. 
Morality  was  in  danger  of  being 
stricken  with  sterility  under  such  til- 
lage, but  the  field  remained  fertilo 
though  ill  cultivated. 

What  can  eloquence  accomplish  if 
the  maiter  itself  of  eloquence  be  want- 
ing? All  cannot  be  orators  for  the 
choosing,  nor  even  all  who  are  endow- 
ed by  heaven  with  those  precious  gifts 
that  make  an  orator.  There  must 
be  great  interests  to  defend  and  great 
questions  to  debate.  Place  Demos- 
thenes or  Mirabeau  in  a  chair  of  rhe- 
toric, and  what  would  they  do  with 
their  genius?  A  time  came  when 
there  was  no  call  but  for  school  ha- 

•  VuloaUos  GaUfeanua,  life  of  Aridhu  Cassias,  8. 
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rangues ;  when  professors  trained  their 
pupils  in  reading  and  speaking  upon 
hackneyed  themes  familiar  to  every 
class  room.  That  such  exercises  may 
be  useful  for  children  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  I  will  not  deny  ;  but  here  we 
have  masters  of  eloquence  descanting 
upon  these  venerable  subjects,  and 
impersonating  Alexander  or  Themis- 
tocles,  Miltiades,  Menelaus,  or  Priam. 
Tney  were  scholars  whose  schooling 
was  never  ended.  Gray  heads  be- 
tokened no  emancipation  from  childish 
leading-strings,  and  death  found  them 
far  removed  from  the  maturity  of  man- 
ly oratory. 

Would  you  know  the  subjects  that 
attracted  a  delighted  audience?  A 
Lacedaemonian  urging  the  Greeks  to 
destroy  trophies  raised  during  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war ;  or  a  Scythian  con- 
juring his  countrymen  to  abandon  the 
life  of  cities  for  a  wandering  exist- 
ence. One  while  we  have  Athenians 
wounded  in  Sicily  praying  for  death 
at  the  hands  of  their  companions; 
again,  Demosthenes  justifying  himself 
against  Demades  for  receiving  Per- 
sian gold ;  with  a  hundred  such  trite 
themes,  preserved  to  us  by  the  com- 
plaisant biographers  of  the  rhetors. 
It  is  unlucky  that  they  have  not  trans- 
mitted for  our  edification  any  of  these 
marvellous  harangues  entire,  but  we 
know  enough  of  them  to  be  sure  that 
the  style  then  in  vogue  was  that  sono 
rous  Asiatic  eloquence,  pompous  and 
commonplace  in  tone,  compared  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  to  a  cour- 
tesan entering  an  honest  household  to 
drive  thence  the  mother  of  the  family. 
Demosthenes  is  not  to  be  recognized 
in  the  flowery  declamation  put  into  his 
mouth  in  common  with  other  great 
personages.  There  were  usages  of 
style  and  rhetorical  receipts,  adapted 
to  all  circumstances,  serviceable  for 
none. 

The  glory  of  ancient  Greece  was 
another  text  on  which  rhetors  loved  to 
exercise  their  skill.  They  consoled 
themselves  for  achieving  no  exploits 
by  celebrating  those  of  their  ancestors  ; 
boasting  of  victories  only  when  the 


day  of  victory  was  long  gone  by. 
One  orator  was  pleasantly  nicknamed 
Marathon  from  his  inability  to  pro- 
nounce any  discourse  without  refer- 
ring to  the  warriors  killed  at  Mara- 
thon. Platea,  Salamis,  and  Mvcale 
had  become  rhetorical  commonplaces* 
«  Why,"  asks  Plutarch  sadly,  «  why 
recall  triumphs  that  6erve  only  to  in- 
spire us  with  useless  pride?  We 
should  propose  only  imi table  exam- 
ples. Are  we  not  like  children  walk- 
ing about  in  their  fathers'  shoes  ?" 

The  eulogium  of  a  city,  a  god,  or 
some  grand  personage  afforded  matter 
for  ample  development  Socrates  tells 
us  that  speech  makes  trifles  important 
and  great  things  trifling.  This  false 
definition  of  eloquence  was  received 
as  a  precept,  as  an  axiom.  Panegy- 
rists no  longer  confined  their  commen- 
dation to  heroes  and  great  men,  but 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  tyrant  Pha- 
laris  or  the  cowardly  Thersites.  One 
vaunted  the  merits  of  long  hair,  ano- 
ther of  bald  heads.  The  praises  were 
sung  of  parasites,  parrots,  gnats,  and 
fleas.  "In  tenux  labor"  said  Virgil, 
when  about  to  sing  of  bees ;  but  he  could 
add,  u  at  tenuis  non  gloria  f*  for  who 
can  help  admiring  the  labors  of  these 
intelligent  republicans?  The  rhetor 
promised  himself  no  less  glory  in  cele- 
brating the  almost  invisible  wonders 
of  the  flea.  This  kind  of  discourse 
received  a  name  which  may  be  trans- 
lated "paradoxical  or  unsustainable 
causes."  Yet,  strange  to  say,  clever 
men  did  not  disapprove  of  such  topics. 
Aulus  Gellius  considers  them  suited 
to  awaken  talent,  to  sharpen  wit,  and 
inure  it  to  difficulties.* 

To  bring  something  out  of  nothing 
is  a  success  of  which  one  may  justly 
be  proud.  But  rhetors,  like  conquer- 
ors, possessed  an  insatiable  ambition. 
They  wished  to  astonish  the  world  with 
new  feats  of  prowess,  and  possibility 
has  no  limits  for  adventurous  and  val- 
iant spirits.  To  speak  without  prepara- 
tion, sagely,  long-windedly,  without 

•  LucUn,  Phslsris,  The  Gnat;  Dion  Chryto»tom_ 
pasrtm, :  PluUrch,  Art  of  Listening,  IS  ;  Brnesln*. 
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error  or  hesitation,  being  the  noblest 
triumph  attainable  by  man,  improvisa- 
tion became  the  exercise  par  excellence.* 
There  stood  the  orator,  erect  and  tran- 
quil, sore  of  himself  and  of  his  powers, 
waiting  until  the  audience  should  throw 
him  the  text  selected  for  his  dissertation. 
The  word  given,  he  plunged  into  the  dis- 
course ;  words  flowed  in  a  self-supply- 
ing stream,  pure  and  abundant;  and 
periods  unrolled  themselves  with  ad- 
mirable facility.    No  obstacle  was  in- 
superable ;  the  stream  flowed  on  and 
on,  straying  perchance  into  side  chan- 
nels here  and  there  ;  but  the  listener 
followed  its  wanderings  contentedly, 
for  the  paths  were  flowery  and  came 
quickly  to  a  termination.  Phrases 
ready  for  all  times,  and  served  up  on 
all  occasions,  with  a  facility  that  knew 
neither  pause  nor  obstruction  —  such 
was  the  supreme  merit  of  the  age.  But 
if  we  may  believe  certain  cavillers,  it 
often  sufficed  to  bring  to  the  work  au- 
dacity, to  push  on  boldly,  careless  of 
ideas,  prompt  in  the  creation  of  new 
and  odd  expressions,  regardless  of  sole- 
cisms, and  anxious  to  avoid  but  one 
thing — silence,  f  To  acquire  this  noble 
art,  one  needed  little  study.  Ignorance 
was  no  longer  an  obstacle,  for  it  gave 
greater    intrepidity    and  audacity. 
**  Would  you  have  your  son  a  good 
orator,"  says  an  epigram  of  the  An- 
thology, "do  not  let  him  learn  his  let- 
ters." J 

We  feel  far  removed  from  the  time 
<vrhen  Demosthenes  thought  it  no  blot 
on  his  glory  that  his  orations  smelt  of 
the  oil !  Greece  has  ever  loved  words. 
Take  away  her  eloquence,  and  she  re- 
mains gossiping  and  loquacious.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  the  comparison,  she  is 
like  the  princess  in  the  fairy  story, 
dropping  pearls  from  her  lips.  The 
true  pearls  being  exhausted,  only  waxen 
pearls  remained. 

And  now,  having  proved  an  absence 
of  apparent  labor  to  be  a  condition  of 
success  in  these  exhibitions,  we  can 
understand  why  poets  did  not  resort 

•  Pliny  speaks  admiringly  of  one  Isaaus,  an  ImproTl- 
tatore.  Bui  It  tu  an  exception  In  Home.    Lett.  LL  8. 
f  LoeUn,  Matter  of  Rhetoric,  19. 
X  Anthology,  vL  164. 


thither  for  the  recitation  of  their  works. 
Improvisations  in  verse  had  not  then 
been  invented,  but  the  enthusiasm  they 
would  have  excited  one  may  easily 
fancy. 

Spoiled  by  public  favor,  these  fluent 
geniuses  could  not  fail  to  hold  their 
own  merits  in  high  estimation.  We 
will  not  take  literally  Lucian's  asser- 
tion that  they  set  themselves  above 
Demosthenes :  "  Who  was  your  orator 
of  Paeania  compared  to  me  ?  Must  I 
conquer  all  the  ancients  one  by  one  ?w  * 
But  they  frequently  speak  in  magnifi- 
cent terms  of  their  own  talents,  elated 
at  the  tricks  of  the  tongue  so  thoroughly 
mastered.  Praise  them  as  one  would, 
their  self-prnise  was  louder  still.  The 
sophists  hid  their  vanity  more  skilfully 
perhaps,  affecting  sober  vestments  and 
an  air  of  austerity,  but  it  was  merely 
a  stage  trick  suited  to  the  character  to 
be  sustained.  Sometimes,  in  order  to 
produce  a  better  effect  on  their  hearers, 
they  appeared  clad  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  with  hair  and  beard  dishevelled, 
or  wearing  simply  an  old  tunic  and 
carrying  a  wallet  and  staff,  f  The 
rhetor  was  more  dainty  in  his  toilette ; 
his  garments  were  of  a  whitestuff  woven 
with  flowers,  brought  from  the  looms 
of  Tarentum,  and  so  tine  in  texture  as 
to  show  the  outlines  of  the  form  through 
its  gauzy  tissue.  He  wore  Attic  sandals 
like  those  of  women,  covered  here  and 
there,  or  a  Sicyonian  buskin  decorated 
with  white  fringe.  He  did  not  disdain 
those  external  signs  of  luxury  that  be- 
token rank;  and  went  from  town  to 
town  followed  by  numerous  servants 
leading  horses  and  packs  of  hounds. 
One  in  particular  drove  a  chariot 
with  silvered  reins,  and,  passing  lin- 
geringly  along  the  ranks  of  specta- 
tors on  his  way  to  the  chair,  allowed 
them  to  contemplate  his  gorgeous  robe 
covered  with  diamonds.}; 

Philostratus,  the  biographer  and  fer- 
vent admirer  of  the  sophists,  remarks 
concerning  one  among  them  (the  only 
one  to  whom  he  accords  the  praise) 

*  Lucian,  Master  of  Rhetoric,  21. 

t  Luclan,  Peregrlnus,  Eunapiua,  Prohnresins. 

t  Philostratus,  Life  of  the  Sophists,  I.  xxr.  4;  II.  x.  #\ 
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that  he  was  always  modest,  and  never 
spoke  boastingly  of  himself.  The  va- 
nity of  many  of  them  was  simply  ludi- 
crous. Philagrius,  newly  arrived  in 
Athens,  was  indignant  because  a  young 
man  had  ventured  to  ask  his  name, 
and  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  meeting 
an  individual  unacquainted  with  Phila- 
grius.  In  an  assembly  he  let  fall  an 
expression  that  shocked  the  ear  of  a 
purist  u  Who  authorizes  the  use  of 
that  word?"  asked  the  critic  lt  Phi- 
lagrius," was  the  haughty  answer. 
Words  sufficed  that  day  to  express  his 
sentiments,  but  it  was  not  always  so. 
One  day  an  auditor  presumed  to  fall 
asleep,  an  act  of  irreverence  soon  de- 
tected by  the  orator.  He  paused, 
stupefied  to  perceive  that  the  audience 
were  not  all  ears  to  hear  him.  Then, 
eager  to  avenge  the  wound  inflicted  on 
literature  in  his  person,  he  descended 
from  the  stage,  approached  the  unhap- 
py sleeper,  and  roused  him  with  a  vi- 
gorous cuff.  This  severe  but  merited 
reproof  was  not  without  a  certain  elo- 
quence ;  and  we  imagine  that  never 
again  was  any  one  caught  napping 
during  the  discourses  of  the  irascible 
Philagrius.* 

A  Phoenician  rhetorician  arrived  in 
Attica.  "  With  me,"  he  explained  to 
his  audience,  "  literature  comes  to  you 
a  second  time  from  Phoenicia."  Pole- 
mon,  the  Carian,  speaking  for  the  first 
time  in  Athens,  opened  his  address 
thus :  u  Athenians,  you  are  said  to  be 
good  judges.  I  shall  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  report  by  your  manner  of 
receiving  my  discourse."  Forewarned 
is  forearmed.  The  audience  were  to 
applaud  Polemon  under  pain  of  ap- 
pearing dull  in  Polemon's  eyes.  His 
genius,  according  to  his  own  estimate, 
placed  him  above  the  rank  of  kingdoms, 
on  a  level  with  kings  and  even  with 
gods.  And  as  a  great  man  must  die 
after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  he  had  him- 
self buried  alive,  in  his  old  age,  lest 
years  should  impair  his  success.  His 
weeping  friends  delayed  to  seal  the 
6tone  over  the  cavern.  "  Close  the 
tomb,"  he  called  out  from  below— 

•  Pblloetratoi,  Ufa  of  Soph.  IL  TiiL  1 ;  xxtIL  S. 


u  Close  the  tomb.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  the  sun  beheld  Polemon  silent"* 

VI. 

Did  worshippers  so  convinced  of 
their  own  merit  recognize  and  honor 
the  gifts  of  others  ?  We  shall  see  that 
they  could  mutually  esteem  and  praise 
each  other.  Herodius  Atticus  had 
been  declaiming  at  the  Olympic  games : 
**  You  are  a  second  Demosthenes,"  he 
was  told.  "  I  would  rather  be  a  second 
Polemon,"  was  the  reply.  An  odd  de- 
sire, and  one  that  showed  the  bad  taste 
of  that  day  ;  but  it  expressed  homage 
to  a  rival.  Herodius  in  his  turn  saw 
his  superiority  recognized  in  the  ex- 
clamation of  another  rhetor :  M  We  are 
small  change  (menue  monnaie)  beside 
you."t  But  these  instances  of  modesty 
are  rare.  They  were  usually  indis- 
posed to  yield  the  palm  of  eloquence  so 
generously.  Jealous  one  of  another, 
they  regarded  all  praise  not  personal 
to  themselves  as  so  much  stolen  from 
them.  Their  self-esteem  was  equalled 
only  by  their  disdain  of  all  rivals. 
Lucian  gives  a  recipe  of  a  method  of- 
ten employed  to  injure  a  rival.  "  Ridi- 
cule every  other  orator.  Has  he  talent  ? 
Affect  to  believe  that  the  sentiments 
arc  not  his  own  ;  that  he  decks  himself 
in  borrowed  spoils.  Is  he  common- 
place? Think  him  odious.  Come 
late  to  his  exhibitions.  It  will  make 
you  conspicuous.  Choose  a  moment 
of  silence  to  utter  a  eulogium  in  singu- 
lar language,  calculated  to  distract  and 
startle  the  audience.  Your  exaggerat- 
ed praises  will  disgust  them  with  the 
object  of  your  praise  and  make  them 
stop  their  ears.  Almost  invariably 
smile  scornfully,  and  never  appear 
pleased  with  what  is  said."! 

Meantime  the  orator,  seeing  his  suc- 
cess threatened,  was  wont  to  meet  the 
skilful  attack  with  a  defence  no  less 
skilful  He  managed  his  resources 
prudently,  gathering  about  him  de- 
voted friends  to  assist  in  the  manoeu- 

•  PhUostratui,  Life  of  the  SophUU,  L  xxr.9,«T;  U. 
x.  4. 

t  Ibid.  I.  xxr.  17 ;  II.  r.  8. 

X  Lucian,  Blaster  of  Rhetoric,  2ft. 
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vres.  Under  all  circumstance*  he 
must  count  upon  these  faithful  satel- 
lites. Marcus  Aurelius  was  to  attend 
the  exercises  of  Aristides.  44  Will  you 
let  me  bring  my  disciples  ?"  asked  the 
prudent  rhetor.  44  Certainly,"  said  the 
emperor,  44  if  it  is  customary."  "And 
will  yon  allow  them  to  shout  and  ap- 
plaud with  all  their  might?"  added 
Aristides  ingenuously.  44  Oh !  certain- 
ly," replied  Marcus  Aurelius,  laugh- 
ing, 44  that  depends  entirely  upon  your- 
self." When  the  master  spoke,  the 
scholars  must  stamp  enthusiastically. 
If  he  were  about  to  fail,  they  must 
reach  out  a  helping  hand,  and  give 
him  by  applause  the  time  to  recover 
his  self-possession. 

Happy  he  who  could  count  among 
his  admirers  some  high  and  puissant 
celebrity ;  for  who  can  fail  to  discern 
the  grandeur  of  an  oration  stamped 
with  the  approbation  of  an  imposing 
authority?  When  Heliodorus  de- 
claimed, the  emperor,  holding  him  in 
great  affection  (who  was  that  emperor, 
by  the  way  ?  The  historian  does  not 
tell  us,  but  no  matter !),  regarded  with 
an  air  of  irritation  any  one  disinclined 
to  applaud  the  speaker.  And  the  lag- 
gards look  the  hint,  we  may  be  sure, 
and  adapted  their  impressions  thence- 
forth to  the  emotions  of  royalty.* 

But  when  an  orator  had  reached  the 
highest  rank  in  the  city,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  his  reign  was  free  from 
rivalry.  Combatants  came  from  a 
distance  to  compete  with  him.  Many 
lecturers,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
brilliant,  have  a  taste  for  travelling, 
and  would  extend  their  reputation  in 
any  direction  where  there  are  ears  to 
listen  to  them.  Knights  errant  of  the 
rhetorical  art  wandered  from  province 
to  province,  seeking  adversaries  and 
flinging  challenges  as  they  went  If 
victories  heralded  their  approach,  the 
crowd  ran  to  greet  them,  and  the 
most  illustrious  citizens  met  them  at 
the  city  gates. 

Conceive  the  uneasiness  and  agita- 
tion of  the  unlucky  sophist  or  rhetor 
thus  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  his 

•  PhUoetratos,  Life  of  Soph.  H.  xxxll.  8. 


glory.  He  bad  labored  long  to  attain 
the  position  of  eminence,  now  threaten- 
ed  by  the  approaching  aspirant.  O 
nothingness  of  glory  1  A  single  day 
might  suffice  to  destroy  the  edifice  of 
many  years.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
To  refuse  the  challenge  was  to  declare 
himself  vanquished.  Rather  death 
than  such  humiliation ! 

Death  might  follow  a  similar  strug- 
gle. Niger,  the  famous  declaimer,  had 
swallowed  a  fishbone  which  stuck  in 
his  throat  There  came  a  stranger 
to  pronounce  a  public  harangue,  and 
Niger,  fearing  that  his  silence  might 
be  construed  into  a  desire  to  fly  from 
the  lists,  declaimed  in  his  turn,  with 
the  fishbone  still  in  his  throat.  The 
effort  caused  an  inflammation  so  vio- 
lent as  to  result  in  his  death.* 

The  time  having  arrived  for  the 
new  speaker  to  be  heard,  he  opened 
his  address  with  a  eulogium  of  the 
audience,  as  the  exordium  best  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  success.  "  In  this  place 
one  should  bend  the  knee,"f  cried  one 
of  these  orators,  as  if  struck  with  a  re- 
ligious awe  of  the  city  where  he  was 
to  speak.  We  have  two  declamations 
of  Lucian's  that  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  precautions  peculiar  to  the  trade. 
44  The  chosen  of  every  city  are  before 
me,  the  flower  of  Macedonia.  This 
assemblage  consists  not  of  an  ignorant 
rabble,  but  of  orators,  historians,  and 
sophists  of  the  highest  distinction.19 
This  satirical  Lucian  was  not  sparing 
of  compliments  to  his  Macedonian  pub- 
lic ;  what  was  left  for  the  Athenians  ? 
44 1  have  long  desired  an  audience  such 
as  this.  What  approbation  could  I 
look  for  after  passing  through  your 
city  without  obtaining  a  hearing  f 
Then  follows  the  panegyric  of  the  city, 
endowed  not  only  with  especial  mag- 
nificence, but  with  more  men  of  power 
and  talent  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  city.  He  exalts  their  benevo- 
lence and  affability,  and  likens  liimself 
to  the  Scythian  Anacharsis,  so  fasci- 
nated with  the  charms  of  Athens  as  to 
be  unable  to  tear  himself  away.t 

•  Plutarch,  Precept*  of  Health,  11 
t  Phlloitratus,  Life  of  Soph.  II.  r.  8. 
X  Herodotus,  8<  The  Scyth,  10, 11. 
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I  spoke  just  now  of  knights  errant. 
Do  you  remember  in  accounts  of 
the  tournament  the  disguised  cavalier 
who  enters  the  lists  and  is  recognized 
by  the  weight  of  fris  blows?  The 
champions  of  rhetoric  were  sometimes 
the  heroes  of  similar  adventures. 

Hippodromus  of  Larissa  landed  at 
Smyrna,  and,  following  the  crowd,  en- 
ered  a  hall  where  one  Megistias  had 
drawn  together  an  audience.  Hippo- 
dromus was  in  travelling  gear.  Ap- 
proaching Megistias,  he  said : "  Change 
clothes  with  me.  Lend  me  your  man- 
tle for  a  moment"  The  other  look- 
ed at  him  to  see  if  he  might  be  a 
maniac  ;  but  the  exchange  was  made. 
u  And  now  give  me  a  subject  of  de- 
clamation/' continued  Hippodromus. 
They  gave  him  one,  which  he  treated 
so  skilfully  that  Megistias  exclaimed 
with  surprise :  "  But  who  are  you  T9 
"  I  am  Hippodromus  the  Thessalian." 
In  a  few  moments  the  report  of  the 
illustrious  rhetor's  arrival  had  spread 
through  the  town,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation rushed  to  see  and  hear  him.* 

Again  the  challenger  would  be  some 
great  celebrity.  Anatolius,  prefect  of 
the  praetorium,  and  gifted  with  re- 
markable eloquence,  announced  his 
speedy  arrival  at  Athens,  challenging 
all  speech-makers  to  an  encounter,  and 
proposing  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  capable  of  discussion  by 
trained  intelligences.  Great  agita- 
tion ensued.  Anatolius  was  a  formi- 
dable judge,  both  by  his  science  and 
by  his  exalted  position  in  the  state. 
Eunapus  tells  us  that  Greece  trembled 
more  on  that  occasion  than  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Persians.  He  was  Pro- 
haeresius,  the  great  Prohaeresius,  victor 
in  every  battle,  to  whom  Rome  was  to 
erect  a  statue  bearing  the  inscription : 
Rome,  queen  of  the  world,  to  Prohare- 
sius,  king  of  eloquence.  The  Greeks 
decreed  even  a  grander  title  to  him. 
He  was  no  mere  mortal ;  he  was  Mer- 
cury disguised  in  human  form.  One 
day  when  he  had  finished  speaking, 
the  people  gathered  round  him  and 
kissed  his  hands  and  feet,  nay,  licked 

•  PhUoitTBtm,  life  of  the  SophUU,  L  xxIt.  4. 


his  breast,  as  if  he  had  been  in  very 
deed  a  god.  And  would  you  know 
by  what  manifestation  of  power  he  had 
deserved  this  idolatry  ?  After  impro- 
vising a  long  discourse,  he  had  forth- 
with repeated  it  word  for  word,  with- 
out missing  a  single  syllable.  The 
prodigy  could  not  be  denied,  for  re- 
porters had  been  provided  for  the  oc- 
casion, who  had  noted  down  every  ex- 
pression.* 

These  transports  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  these  passionate  demon- 
strations, bordering  sometimes  on  de- 
lirium, are  so  foreign  to  our  habits  that 
we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  exag- 
geration in  the  recital  of  Eunapus,  if 
many  other  authorities  did  not  testify 
also  to  the  ecstasies  excited  in  the  po- 
pulace by  eloquence.  Habits  of  mind 
are,  perhaps,  harder  to  eradicate  than 
those  of  the  soul,  and  Christianity  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  austere  ideas  in 
the  spiritual  life  without  immediately 
curing  this  excessive  love  of  eloquence. 
Applause  was  heard  sometimes  in 
churches,  and  St.  John  Chrysostom 
had  to  impose  silence  more  than  once 
upon  his  hearers,  who  clapped  him, 
forgetful  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  orator. 

We  have  seen  the  bright  side  of  the 
subject,  but  every  medal  has  two  sides. 
Without  speaking  of  the  jealousies  and 
enmities  inherent  to  the  profession, 
can  one  be  sure  of  being  equal  to  one's 
self  every  day  and  all  day  ?  You  ap- 
pear before  an  imposing  assembly  ;  all 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  you.  Let  emotion 
seize  you,  a  little  lapse  of  memory,  a 
slight  absence  of  mind,  and  you  are 
lost.  The  thought  is  enough  to  inti- 
midate the  most  intrepid  rhetor.  And 
it  was  a  misfortune  not  without  ex- 
ample. Herodius  Atticus,  on  one  oc- 
casion, stopped  short  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor,  and  thought  for  an  instant 
of  drowning  himself  in  the  Ister.  A 
similar  accident  happened  to  Hera- 
clides,  who  took  the  accident  more 
philosophically,  and  sought  consolation 
for  his  disgrace  in  abusing  improvisa- 

*  Euo&pui,  Prohereslua. 
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tion,  and  composing  a  work  in  praise 
of  labor.* 

And  who  can  count  on  the  good  na- 
ture of  his  audience  ?  Listeners  have 
a  certain  malice  of  their  own  at  times, 
as  Philagrius  once  discovered  to  his 
cost.  He  had  composed  a  discourse 
in  Asia,  and  learned  it  by  heart.  On 
arriving  in  Athens,  he  presented  him- 
self before  the  amateurs  and  burst  forth 
into  improvisation.  By  a  wonderful 
coincidence,  they  had  given  him  pre- 
cisely the  subject  which  he  had  60 
carefully  treated.  Philagrius,  sure  of 
his  ground,  began  boldly,  and  wander- 
ed on  like  one  led  by  the  moment's 
inspiration.  He  grew  diffusive  an 
pathetic ;  but,  strange  to  relate,  as  the 
discourse  proceeded,  the  audience  gave 
evidence  of  merriment,  first  by  subdued 
tittering,  finally  by  uproarious  bursts 
of  laughter.  Philagrius  paused  in 
wrath  and  amazement  To  calm  this 
excitement,  his  hearers  produced  a 
copy  of  the  address  which  he  had  re- 
peated without  altering  a  single  word. 
Philagrius  had  been  caught  in  a  trap.f 

The  abuse  of  this  false  eloquence 
could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  produce 
disgust  Serious  men  began  to  ask 
themselves  if  these  brilliant  exercises 
were  true  oratorical  art  or  merely  a 
vain  tissue  of  words.  A  few  even  of 
those  who  had  yielded  to  the  fascina- 
tion began  to  look  pityingly  on  de- 
claimers.  Lucian  lavished  satire  up- 
on them,  but  the  trade  was  still  pros- 
perous in  his  day.  Synesius,  coming 
later,  spared  them  as  little.  From 
him  we  learn  their  misery  as  well  as 
their  presumption.  We  see  that  the 
palmy  days  of  the  profession  had  pass- 
ed away. 

"I  will  not  wander  from  door  to 
door,  attracting  the  townspeople  with 
the  promise  of  a  charming  speech.  O 
sad  profession !     Speaking  for  the 

•  Ph*10stratus,  Life  of  Soph.  TL  I  86 ;  xxrl.  8,  ft. 

Here  belongs  an  anecdote  showing  the  pleasure 
taken  by  rhetors  in  Insulting  each  other.  Heraclitlea 
sent  bis  Panegyric  of  Labor  {Uovov  iyKUfiLOv) 
to  one  Ptolemams,  an  adept  in  Improvisation.  Ptole- 
nueus  returned  it  to  him,  after  erasing  the  first  letter, 
so  that  the  title  stood,  "  Panegyric  of  an  Ass."  The 
biographer  does  not  mention  that  Heraclides  found 
the  epigram  to  his  taste. 

t  Pbilostratus,  Life  of  the  Soph.  II.  rili.  8. 
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crowd ;  attempting  the  impossible  in 
trying  to  please  so  many  different 
minds  1  The  stage  orator,  no  longer 
belonging  to  himself,  is  in  truth  a  slave 
to  the  public,  subject  to  the  caprice  of 
every  individual.  If  an  auditor  begins 
to  laugh,  the  sophist  is  lost.  He  dreads 
a  morose  visage;  too  close  attention 
seems  to  him  to  imply  criticism,  a 
restless  turning  of  the  head  to  signify 
weariness.  And  yet  he  surely  merits 
indulgent  masters  who  sacrifices  sleep 
at  night,  spends  his  days  in  toil,  con- 
suming himself,  as  it  were,  with  hunger 
and  fatigue,  in  order  to  compose  a  fine 
address.  He  comes  before  the  disdain- 
ful crowd  to  charm  their  ears,  conceal- 
ing his  indisposition  with  an  affectation 
of  health.  Having  bathed  the  day  be- 
fore, he  presents  himself  to  the  public 
at  the  appointed  time,  blooming,  dim- 
pling, displaying  every  grace.  He  turns 
to  the  audience,  wreathed  in  smiles, 
joyous  in  appearance,  but  torn  with 
secret  pangs.  He  chews  gum  to  make 
his  voice  clear  and  strong,  for  even  the 
most  serious  sophist  lays  great  stress 
upon  a  fine  voice,  and  lavishes  upon  it 
much  ill-concealed  care.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  oration,  he  pauses  to  ask  for 
a  beverage,  previously  prepared.  A 
servant  offers  it,  and  he  drinks,  mois- 
tening his  throat,  the  better  to  pro- 
nounce his  melodious  sentences.  But 
the  poor  wretch  cannot  with  all  this 
gain  the  good  will  of  his  hearers.  The 
audience  await  the  final  clause  impa- 
tiently, that  they  may  laugh  in  liberty. 
They  would  gladly  see  him  with  out- 
stretched arm  and  parted  lips,  preserv- 
ing the  attitude  and  silence  of  a  statue : 
then,  when  worn  out  with  weariness, 
they  could  escape."* 

But  of  all  the  perils  that  menaced 
their  very  existence,  sophisls  and  rheto- 
ricians had  most  cause  to  dread  the 
growing  strength  of  Christianity.  The 
new  religion  proposed  to  its  disciples, 
as  the  aim  of  life,  an  object  far  more  ele- 
vated than  the  pleasures  of  eloquence. 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  noble 
words,  but  of  noble  actions.  What 
were  intellectual  satisfactions  in  com- 

•  Synesius,  Dion. 
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parison  to  the  joys  of  conscience  ?  The 
Christian  sought  the  eloquence  that 
should  teach  him  his  duties,  and  the 
sophist  with  uncertain  and  contradictory 
answers  was  no  longer  an  authority. 
He  must  appeal  to  the  priest  for  pre- 
cepts of  unfailing,  unchanging  wisdom. 
Let  some  solitary,  in  repute  for  sanctity 
and  for  familiarity  with  the  things  of 
God,  leave  his  desert  for  a  moment 
to  mingle  among  men,  and  the  crowd 
rushed  to  greet  him.  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom  proudly  contrasts  the  entrance 
of  a  monk  with  that  of  a  sophist  A 
few  days  more,  and  the  revolution  was 
consummated.  Sophists  saw  no  one 
following  them,  while  the  troop  of  the 
faithful,  that  is  to  say,  the  entire  nation, 
pressed  upon  the  steps  of  the  humble 
monk.  A  preacher  of  the  gospel,  even 
if  recommended  only  by  soundness  of 
doctrine  and  morality,  was  sure  of  see- 
ing listeners  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 
pulpit.  But  preachers  who  think 
only  of  the  triumph  of  the  faith  attain 
the  true  glory  of  oratory,  that  of 
arousing  emotion.  Not  only  may  a 
great  thought  come  from  the  heart,  but 
the  expression  with  which  it  is  given 
forth.  Why  listen  to  elegant  but  empty 
amplifications  in  schools,  when  in  a 
neighboring  basilica  one  could  enjoy  a 
magnificent  oration,  whose  brilliancy 
•  should  remain  untarnished  through 
fifteen  centuries?  No  rhetor,  but  a 
young  priest  from  Antioch,  received 
from  contemporary  admirers  as  well  as 
from  posterity  the  glorious  name  of 
Chrysostora — Golden  Mouth.  The 
church  is  fertile  in  orators  as  in  mar- 
tyrs. Christianity  did  not  smother 
eloquence.  She  assigned  to  it  new 
destinies ;  regenerating,  or  rather  (for 
it  existed  no  longer)  resuscitating  it. 

vn. 

And  now  we  ask  ourselves,  what 
good  and  what  evil  these  exercises 
have  done  ?  The  mischief  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  exhibited  in  every  page  of 
♦he  present  article.  Invented  by  vani- 
ty, these  literary  and  philosophical  ex- 
nibitions  had  seldom  any  better  object 


than  the  satisfaction  of  vanity ;  hence 
their  vitality  and  duration,  but  also 
their  sterility. 

But  does  this  imply  that  they  an 
swered  no  useful  end  ?  By  no  means. 
I  do  not  believe  with  Ovid,  a  great 
amateur  of  public  lectures,  as  it  appears 
(perhaps  he  used  them  himself),  that 
they  excite  poetic  genius.*  His  con- 
temporaries Horace  and  Virgil  had  no 
need  of  the  stimulant  of  public  praise 
in  the  composition  of  their  master- 
pieces. Pliny  saw  another  advantage 
in  lectures,  as  giving  a  writer  the  op- 
portunity to  consult  the  public,  and  to 
invite  criticism  with  the  view  of  cor- 
recting defects.f  But  an  audience  thus 
convoked  is  no  severe  and  judicious 
Aristarchus,  overlooking  no  defect,*, 
but  forever  crying  "Correct."  It  is 
there  to  approve,  and  any  lack  of  com- 
mendation is  generally  criticised  by  the 
author  as  a  want  of  good  manners.  Pli- 
ny's friends  applauded  him,  and  Pli- 
ny, with  singular  simplicity,  confessed 
himself  charmed  with  their  good  taste.§ 
What  is  be  thinking  of  when  he  speaks 
of  the  free  judgment  of  auditors,  and 
yet  complains  of  those  who  deny  him 
applause  ?  In  fact,  he  says,  whether 
you  are  the  inferior,  equal,  or  superior 
of  the  lecturer,  you  have  an  interest  in 
praising  him  whom  you  surpass  or  who 
equals  or  surpasses  you.  Your  superior, 
because  you  merit  no  praise  if  he  de- 
serves none;  your  equal  or  inferior, 
because  the  glory  lavished  upon  him 
tends  to  raise  your  reputation.  With 
this  convenient  theory  criticism  loses 
its  rights.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
Lucan,|  whose  brilliant  defects  are 
easily  pardoned,  allowed  himself  to 
be  elated  by  the  boisterous  applause 
accorded  to  his  Pharsalia;  or  that, 
comparing  his  age  and  debuts  with 
those  of  Virgil,  he  exclaimed !  "  My 
friends,  am  I  so  far  behind  the  great 
Seneca  wisely  decided  that  nothing  had 
injured  literature  so  much  as  popular 
acclamations.** 

Far  from  thinking,  as  Pliny  does, 

•  Pont  It.  2.  +  Letter*,  t.  8 ;  vU.  IT 

Uorace,  Poetic  Art,  445.  §  Utter*  Hi.  18. 

Letters,  rl  IT.  1  Suetonius,  Lucao. 
•*  Letter*,  102. 
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the  system  of  lectures  a  finishing  school, 
I  believe  the  author  to  be  confirmed 
in  his  defects  by  applause  and  adula- 
tion. But  I  agree  with  Pliny  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  these  assemblies  in 
preserving  and  propagating  a  taste  for 
intellectual  things.  Mental  labor,  even 
when  bestowed  on  trivial  matters,  is 
of  use  in  fostering  intelligence.  Rhe- 
tors and  sophists  were  generally  infe- 
rior orators  and  philosophers,  but  they 
deserve  our  thanks  for  their  fidelity  to 
study  and  to  the  preservation  of  literary 
traditions.  But  for  them  the  maturity 
of  Christian  eloquence  might  have  been 
long  delayed.  We  must  remember 
that  Basil,  Gregory,  Chrysostom,  Au- 
gustine, and  Ambrose  had  passed 
through  their  schools  before  entering 
the  church.  The  disciples  effaced 
their  masters,  while  profiting  by  les- 
sons received  from  them. 

And,  turning  to  a  different  view  of 
the  subject,  it  is  no  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  continue  beyond  the  usual  pe- 
riod assigned  to  serious  labors  one's 
devotion  to  literature,  so  softening  and 
humanizing  in  its  influence  on  the 
heart.  This  especially  applies  to  a 
nation,  unprovided  by  religion  or  mo- 
rality with  any  remedy  against  evil 
instincts.  To  write  little  verses  and 
polish  periods  is  no  great  affair,  I  con- 
fess ;  but  it  is  better  than  wallowing 
in  low  and  sometimes  cruel  sensuality, 
like  the  rabble.  In  point  of  religious 
and  moral  convictions,  the  Greeks  had 
fallen  to  a  level  with  the  Romans. 
But  one  thing  elevated  them :  an  un- 
tiring love  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and 
philosophy.  In  default  of  the  reality, 
they  pursued  its  shadow.  Ixion,  so 
say  their  mycologists,  embraced  only 
the  phantom  of  Juno.  True ;  but,  while 
striving  to  win  this  phantom,  he  had 
not  stooped  to  base  and  ignoble  loves, 
The  astute  and  polished  Greek  avoid- 
ed that  barbarism  which  engulfed  the 
coarse,  unlettered  Roman. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Christian 
preaching  has  been  served  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  yet  effectively,  by  habits 
introduced  by  sophists.  The  first 
comers  freely  explained  their  doc- 


trines in  public  places  without  exciting 
surprise.  Every  system  received  a 
hearing.  Stoics,  epicureans,  and  cynics 
all  sought  to  win  converts  to  their 
various  theories.  Beneath  the  man- 
tle of  philosophy,  the  Christian  could 
mingle  with  the  crowd,  and,  while 
teaching  a  morality  hitherto  unknown, 
prepare  the  way  for  novel  doctrines. 
When  St.  Paul  arrived  in  Athens, 
that  city  where  all  men,  strangers  or  citi- 
zens, were  occupied  only  with  hearing 
or  uttering  something  new  *  the  multi- 
tude at  first  mistook  the  apostle  for 
some  wandering  sophist,  and  lent  him 
an  attentive  ear  so  long  as  he  did  not 
openly  shock  their  preconceived  ideas. 
Peregrinus,  whose  life  and  death  Lu- 
cian  gives  us,  became  a  cynic  after 
having  been  a  Christian,  and  continu- 
ed to  address  the  people.  Lucian  does 
not  clearly  mark  the  change  nor  the 
distinction  between  the  two  systems 
of  instruction,  which  seem  to  him 
equally  strange.  A  similar  confusion 
must  have  often  arisen,  not  in  the 
minds  of  Christians  turned  philoso- 
phers (there  were  fewer  apostasies 
than  conversions),  but  of  philosophers 
who  became  Christians. 

Our  study  is  ended.  I  had  merely 
thought  of  writing  a  chapter  on  literary 
history,  without  seeking  in  the  past 
an  attack  or  a  defence  of  the  present. 
It  is  difficult  to  compare  two  periods 
justly.  Our  lectures  and  conferences 
differ  in  many  respects  from  those  in 
vogue  among  the  ancients,  but  who 
can  deny  the  various  points  of  resem- 
blance ?  If  we  wish,  as  every  one  in- 
deed must  wish,  to  secure  a  durable 
and  legitimate  success  to  the  system, 
we  must  remember  it  is  not  established 
merely  for  the  recreation  and  diversion 
of  the  public,  like  the  theatre  or  the 
concert-room,  but  also  and  above  all 
for  their  instruction.  It  is  a  question 
of  education.  I  would  have  the  lec- 
ture, whether  literary  or  scientific,  given 
in  an  attractive  style,  not  after  the  se- 
vere, didactic  fashion  of  a  cours  de 
facuUe  ;  but  it  should  be  distinctly 

•  Acti  of  the  Apoitlet,  xrtt.  tl. 
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a  lecture,  so  that  the  hearer  may  carry 
away  with  him  some  profitable  ideas 
with  the  memory  of  an  agreeable  hour. 
In  iot  bumble  opinion,  it  is  only  on 
liifse  "cowfitaoos  that  the  system  of 
poller  conferences  will  obtain  not 
merely  a  passing  popularity,  but  free- 
aam  of  tie  dry.   If  this  be  true,  are 
t>  roroarape  authors  to  read  their 
mmrtsb^feed  works,  poems,  dramas, 
^ttfts.  raaances  or  what  not?  In 
£*rj  there  are  other  roads  to 
jwfc;c>r*  and  it  is  not  by  a  single 
W-JJ«r  that  intellectual  works  are  to 
V  -.-cieA    Still  less  must  it  be  allow- 
^st  vc  even  improbabilities  should  be 
ao  rv*  rnte<h  that  an  author,  speculating 
«  uw,  should  announce  his  arrival 
to        a  day  and  hour :  "  To  speak 
*is>x;  what  ?  I  have  not  the  least  idea, 
>u  to  matter!    I  shall  speak,  and  you 
w.'v  have  seen  and  heard  me."  A 
**r<v  matter  of  curiosity,  making  one 
&iuk  of  the  tight  rope. 

Another  danger  is,  that  conferences 
way  become  a  sort  of  intellectual  gym- 
uki^uuiu  only  good  for  the  development 
ot*  suppleness  and  agility  of  mind. 
H  :t\eru\  in  running  over  the  lists  of 
tubkvcs  under  discussion,  we  have  met 
ttotte  of  the  frivolous  and  insignificant 
ihctuos  that  rhetors  revelled  in  hand- 
ling The  titles  at  least  announce  a 
wrtou*  purpose.  We  should  be  glad 
to  attribute  the  merit  of  this  to  the 
%  Uvkuu  of  the  choosers,  but  the  thought 
*u^\-<ta  ikrlf  that  the  administrative 
control  may  deserve  part  of  the  praise. 
It  U  well  known  that  no  one  can  de- 
liver lectures  without  especial  permis- 
*kv»>  ami  especial  approval  of  the  sub- 
jevi  of  his  address.  It  is  also  well 
kuowu  that  certain  orators  find  it  im- 


possible to  obtain  this  permission. 
Whether  this  exercise  of  authority  has 
inconveniences  as  well  as  advantages 
is  a  question  we  will  not  here  investi- 
gate. But  there  is  one  among  the 
conditions  imposed  on  public  lecturers 
that  must  suit  every  sensible  person, 
the  restrictions  with  regard  to  age.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  find  young  persons 
who,  mistaking  temerity  for  talent,  are 
eager  for  an  opportunity  to  display 
their  presumptuous  ignorance.  Can 
we  even  be  quite  certain  that  among 
those  who  have  passed  their  twenty- 
fifth  year  there  may  not  be  some  who 
would  do  well  to  preserve  a  discreet 
silence  1  u  Weigh  carefully  the  bur- 
dens your  shoulders  are  to  bear,"  said 
Horace  to  the  Romans  of  his  day. 
The  precept  is  old,  but  sound  even  now. 
Remember,  all  you  who  present  your- 
selves for  public  speaking,  that  it  is  not 
merely  an  honor,  but  a  responsibility 
also.  Consult  your  strength.  Neither 
diploma  nor  certificate  of  capacity 
is  demanded  of  you.  Do  not,  however, 
imagine  that  no  quality  is  needed  to  fit 
you  for  this  professorship  (for  the  post 
is  nothing  less  than  a  professorship) 
except  unbounded  self-confidence.  The 
least  we  can  ask  is  that  those  who 
would  teach  us  should  be  well  informed 
themselves.  Good  sense,  ever  success- 
ful in  the  end,  would  do  justice  sooner 
or  later  to  all  such  vain  pretensions ; 
but  meantime  the  oft-deluded  public 
might  have  learned  to  avoid  the  recre- 
ation prepared  for  them.  We  earnest- 
ly desire  the  long  life  and  prosperity 
of  the  system,  and  therefore  trust  that 
nd  lecturers  likely  to  injure  it  should  be 
tolerated.  Is  our  wish  to  be  fulfilled  ? 
The  future  must  answer. 
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VERHEYDEN'S 

If  there  were  no  music,  I  think 
there  would  have  been  no  Verheyden. 
He  was  an  obligato. 

The  child  of  a  violin-player  and  a 
singer,  both  professional,  he  had  been 
born  into  an  atmosphere  of  sweet 
sounds.  His  baby  eyelids  had  droop- 
ed in  slumber  to  a  flute-voice  lullaby, 
or  some  ethereal  strain  from  his  fathers 
precious  little  Cremona.  Every  breeze 
that  swept  over  the  rippling  Neckar  or 
down  the  wooded  mountain-sides,  play- 
ing mournfully  through  the  wind-harp 
in  the  window,  caught  the  child  at  his 
play,  hushing  him.  As  soon  as  he 
could  reach  them,  his  fingers  sought 
the  keys  of  the  piano ;  and  from  that 
thrilling  moment  when  first  a  musical 
sound  woke  at  his  touch,  Verheyden 
bad  found  his  occupation.  It  became 
his  life.  Every  feeling  found  expres- 
sion at  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  his 
fiercest  passions  culminated  in  a  dis- 
cord. 

It  is  said  that  a  violin  long  played 
opon  will  show  in  the  wood  flutings 
worn  by  the  "  continual  dropping"  of 
musical  sounds  from  the  strings.  So 
Verheyden  seemed  wrought  upon  by 
his  art.  He  looked  like  a  man  who 
might  have  stepped  from  some  wild 
German  tale ;  of  Walpurgis,  or  other. 
He  was  called  tall,  being  slight,  and 
appeared  to  be  made  of  nerves  and  as 
little  as  possible  besides.  His  dark 
hair  rose  like  the  hair  in  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller's  portraits,  and  streamed  back 
from  his  forehead  as  if  blown.  His 
thin  face  was  alive  with  restless  gray 
eyes — the  eyes  of  a  listener,  not  a 
seer — with  fiery  nostrils  to  the  slightly 
aquiline  nose,  and  with  an  unsteady 
mouth.  He  had  frequent  flitting  mo- 
tions, apparently  inconsequent,  really 
timed  to  some  tune  in  his  mind.  He 
was  moody,  absent,  abrupt;  he  was 
too  much  in  earnest  about  everything. 


RIGHT  HAND. 

He  had  little  perception  of  wit  or  hu- 
mor, and  he  never  laughed  except  with 
delight.  He  could  be  bold,  yet  he  was 
simple  and  ingenuous  as  a  child.  An 
enthusiast,  with  room  in  his  narrow, 
intense  brain  for  but  one  idea  at  a 
time  ;  a  man  who  would  take  life  by 
the  blade  rather  than  the  handle ;  a 
man  in  alto  relievo. 

On  the  breath  of  some  unaccount- 
able impulse,  he  would  have  said — ful- 
filling his  destiny,  say  we — Verheyden 
came  to  the  New  World,  wandered 
about  a  little,  dazed  and  homesick,  at 
length  engaged  to  take  the  place  of 
Laurie,  the  organist,  who  was  about 
going  to  Europe  for  further  instruction. 

He  went  into  the  church  one  after- 
noon with  Laurie  to  try  the  organ.  A 
sultry  afternoon  it  was,  the  eve  of  the 
Assumption ;  but  inside  the  church  all 
was  coolness  and  silence  and  shadow, 
most  home-like  to  the  stranger  of  any 
place  he  had  seen  this  side  the  ocean. 
While  the  organist  played,  he  leaned 
from  the  choir  and  looked  down  into 
the  nave.  Laurie  played  with  great 
sweetness  and  delicacy,  and  chose  first 
one  of  those  yearning  things  that  touch, 
but  do  not  rouse;  and  Verheyden 
leaned  and  listened,  dreaming  himself 
at  home. 

Ah  !  the  green,  cool  Neckar  flowing 
downward  to  the  Rhine ;  all  the  rafts 
and  all  the  barges,  all  the  wet  and 
mossy  rock;  the  overlooking  moun- 
tains dense  with  forests  to  their  sum- 
mits ;  the  gray  outstanding  castle 
crumbling  lothly  from  its  post;  the 
red  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  churches 
fair  and  many  ;  all  the  quiet  and  the 
color  of  that  home  in  fatherland. 

When  the  organist  ceased  playing, 
the  dreamer  felt  as  though  he  had  been 
in  motion  and  were  suddenly  stopped. 
He  perceived  that  he  was  waving  his 
hand,  and  became  aware  of  a  little 
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maiden  dressed  in  white  who  had  been 
going  about  placing  flowers,  and  who, 
at  the  first  sound  of  music,  had  sunk 
upon  the  altar-steps,  and  sat  there  lis- 
tening, her  eyes  upturned  and  fixed  on 
the  crucifix. 

« Who,  then,  is  she?"  asked  Ver- 
heyden, as  Laurie  trifled  with  the 
keys,  holding  the  clew  while  he  search- 
ed what  next  to  play. 

Laurie  glanced  into  the  mirror  be- 
fore him.  *'  Oh  !  she  belongs  in  a  frame 
on  the  wall,  but  sometimes  steps  out 
and  wanders  about  the  church.  She 
sings  at  service.  Call  her  up  here  if 
you  can." 

Verheyden  hastily  took  a  seat  at  the 
organ,  and,  as  the  girl  rose  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  church,  a  smooth 
strain  sprang  like  a  lasso  from  under  his 
fingers,  and  caught  her.  She  went  up- 
stairs, and,  standing  by  the  organist, 
sang  Lambillofs  Quam  D'Uecta.  Her 
voice  was  not  powerful,  but  a  pure 
soprano,  clear  and  sweet,  making  up  in 
earnestness  what  it  lacked  in  volume. 
She  sang  with  exquisite  finish,  having 
taken  the  kernel  of  science  and  thrown 
away  the  husk.  Musical  ornamenta- 
tion was  not  with  Alice  Rothsay  vo- 
cal gymnastics,  but  seemed  to  grow 
upon  the  melody  as  spontaneously  as 
tendrils  upon  the  vine.  Verheyden 
laughed  with  delight  when,  at  the  cli- 
max of  the  song,  she  touched  the  sil- 
ver C  in  alt. 

What  had  been  a  little  maiden  in 
the  distance  was  a  small  young  woman 
when  near  by.  She  was  blonde ;  her 
oval  face  had  the  lustrous  paleness  of 
a  pearl ;  she  looked  as  she  sang,  pure, 
sweet,  and  earnest.  One  knowing  the 
signs  in  faces  would  say  that  sharp 
tools  must  have  wrought  there  to  make 
the  eyelids  and  the  mouth  so  steady. 
Strangers  called  her  cold;  but  those 
who  had  once  seen  her  pale  gray  eyes 
grow  luminous  thought  her  fervid. 

Then  began  again  Verheyden's  life, 
growing  richer  everyday.  Musical  cog- 
noscenti grew  enthusiastic  about  him : 
he  was  a  genius,  they  said,  no  one  before 
had  so  well  interpreted  the  old  master- 
pieces of  song.    Laurie  was  charming ; 


but  Verheyden  was  inspiring.  The 
Scottish  laddie  was  sweet  and  bright 
as  one  of  his  own  dancing  burns  ;  but 
the  German  brought  reminiscences  of 
torrents  and  avalanches,  and  lightnings 
tangled  among  the  mountain-tops. 
Laurie  saw  music  as  in  a  glass  darkly, 
and  strove  to  tell  them  how  she  look- 
ed; but  Verheyden  grasped  the  god- 
dess with  compelling  fingers,  and  led 
her  out  before  their  eyes  to  dazzle 
them.  His  slight  form  below  the  tow- 
ering organ-pipes  they  compared  to 
Samson  between  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  of  Gaza. 

Verheyden  was  extremely  happy  in 
his  art :  pleased,  too,  to  feel  the  wreath 
of  fame  settling  on  his  brow  with 
tingling  touches;  and  when  that  Au- 
gust day  had  slipped  back  three  years, 
he  was  thirty  years  old. 

John  Maynard,  the  machinist,  drew 
into  his  mind  various  abortive  notions 
conceived  by  men  who  had  lived,  or 
who  were  still  in  the  sun — drew  them 
in  mistrustfully,  and  found  them  stray 
sparks  of  genius  whose  kindred  dwelt 
with  him.  Uniting,  they  played  pranks 
on  the  man  ;  they  made  his  brain  swell 
and  snap  as  they  pushed  open  the  por- 
tals of  unsuspected  chambers;  they 
sailed  through  his  dreams  in  the  trains 
of  vast  shadows,  whose  shapes  he  pant- 
ed to  catch  as  they  eluded  him  in  the 
labyrinths  of  sleep ;  they  grouped  and 
they  scattered,  forming  here  and  there 
a  salient  or  receding  angle,  leaving 
voids  to  be  filled;  they  got  into  his 
eyes  till  he  forgot  his  friends  and  to 
brush  his  hat;  they  salted  his  coffee 
and  sugared  his  beef;  they  took  him  on 
long  rambles,  where  he  would  wake  to 
find  himself  standing  stock-still,  staring 
at  nothing ;  they  burned  up  questions 
and  answers  before  they  could  reach 
his  lips,  and  they  dislocated  his  sen- 
tences. They  wooed,  and  eluded,  and 
tormented,  and  enraptured  him,  till, 
darting  pn  them  unawares,  he  caught  a 
shadow  and  copied  it  out  on  paper. 
Finally,  fused  into  one  shape,  it 
sprang  from  his  brain,  like  Minerva 
from  Jove's,  armed  cap-hpie.  The 
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machinist's  invention  was  clad  in  iron, 
and  stood  shining  and  winking  in  the 
unaccustomed  sunshine  for  everybody 
to  admire. 

Which  finishes  the  story  of  John 
Maynard's  only  love. 

Among  the  many  visitors  who  flock- 
ed to  see  this  wonderful  invention 
came  one  day  Verheyden,  Alice  Roth- 
say,  and  her  cousin  Rose. 

They  stood  and  watched  smoothly 
slipping  cylinders  that  coquetted  with  a 
band  of  gold  from  every  gazing  win- 
dow, large  wheels  that  turned  delibe- 
rately on  their  dizzy  centres,  and  little 
families  of  cogged  wheels  that  made 
them  feel  cross-eyed — all  the  deceitful 
gentleness  and  guileful  glitter  of  the 
creature. 

Alice  Rothsay  stretched  a  venture- 
some pink  finger-tip  toward  a  lazily 
rocking  bar,  then  with  a  shiver,  drew 
it  back.  "  But  I  like  to  look  at  ma- 
chinery," she  said ;  4i  it  is  so  self-pos- 
sessed. Besides,  it  is  full  of  curves, 
which  are  amiable  as  well  as  graceful. 
Parallels  are  unsocial,  and  angles  are 
disagreeable." 

«  Parallels  are  faithful  if  not  fond," 
remarked  the  machinist,  "  and  straight 
lines  have  an  aim  and  arrive  at  places. 
They  are  the  honest  lines,  the  working 
Hoes,  the  strong  lines.  The  reasoner's 
thought  goes  like  an  arrow,  the  dream- 
er's like  smoke  on  a  heavy  day.  I 
would  rather  see  a  cat  pounce  upon  a 
mouse  than  run  round  after  her  own  tail." 

uBut  the  spiral,"  she  ventured, 

"Oh!  that's  the  supernatural,"  said 
the  machinist. 

"For  my  part,"  said  Rose,  "I 
don't  see  why  the  cat,  after  having 
caught  her  mouse,  should  not  amuse 
herself  by  running  round  after  her  own 
taiL   It  keeps  her  out  of  the  cream." 

Miss  Rothsay  turned  to  look  at  Ver- 
heyden, who  was  examining  another 
part  of  the  machine.  As  she  looked, 
he  stretched  his  right  hand  to  point  a 
question,  and  stretched  it  too  far.  The 
cruel  teeth  caught  it,  there  was  a  sharp 
breath  that  was  not  quite  a  cry.  John 
Maynard  sprang  to  stop  the  machine, 
mod  in  a  moment  Verheyden  drew  back, 


wild-eyed,  but  silent,  holding  up  a 
crushed  and  bleeding  hand. 

"  There  is  no  pain,"  he  said  as  May- 
nard knotted  the  handkerchief  about 
his  arm.  But  he  staggered  while  speak- 
ing, and  the  next  moment  felL 

Miss  Rothsay  had  news  of  him  that 
evening.  His  haud  had  been  ampu- 
tated, and  he  was  wild.  He  wanted 
to  tear  the  ligatures  from  his  arm  and 
bleed  to  death,  had  to  be  restrained 
and  drugged  into  quiet.  Her  messen- 
ger had  left  him  in  a  morphia -sleep, 
pale  as  the  dead,  and  with  only  the 
faintest  breathing. 

Weeks  passed,  and  the  reports  were 
scarcely  more  cheering.  The  patient 
had  to  be  watched  lest  he  should  do 
himself  harm ;  and  as  he  resented  such 
watching  with  savage  impatience,  his 
attendant's  place  was  no  sinecure. 

Indeed,  Verheyden  writhed  in  his 
circumstances  as  upon  burning  fagots. 
Wrapped  in  his  art  as  in  an  atmosphere, 
the  wrench  that  tore  his  hand  away  left 
him  breathless.  Music,  the  glory  and 
the  sweetness  of  his  life,  floated  back 
only  just  out  of  reach,  tantalizing  him 
with  remembered  and  almost  possible 
bliss.  Melodies  brushed  his  lips  and 
left  a  sting;  chords  stretched  broad, 
golden,  electric,  and,  reaching  to  grasp 
them,  he  fell  into  darkness.  His  pas- 
sionate heart  rose  and  swelled,  and 
found  no  outlet,  but  beat  and  broke 
against  an  impossibility,  like  the  sea 
on  its  rocks.  Verheyden s  occupation 
was  gone. 

True,  he  could  study  phenomena. 
He  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  hand 
that  he  could  clench  but  could  not  see, 
that  sometimes  itched  at  the  finger- 
tips. It  would  seem  that,  the  nerves, 
confounded  at  being  cut  short  from 
their  usual  station,  had  not  yet  learned 
to  send  new  messages,  even  sent  the 
old  ones  blunderingly,  overdoing  in 
their  anxiety  to  do  the  best  they  could. 
He  had  sometimes  to  recollect  that  this 
troublesome  hand  was  preserved  in 
spirits  in  a  glass  jar  set  in  Dr.  Heme's 
laboratory,  on  a  shelf  just  behind  his 
pet  skeleton. 

Verheyden  read  treatises  on  nerves 
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till  his  own  were  no  longer  telegraphic 
lines  under  control,  but  the  wires  of  a 
rack  to  which  he  was  bound.  He 
studied  spiritualism  till  in  dim  night- 
watches  the  veil  before  the  unseen 
seemed  to  glide  back.  He  dived  into 
mesmerism  till  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  centred  in  a  will  that  glittered 
hard  and  bright  in  his  eyes,  causing  the 
timid  to  shrink  and  the  pugilistic  to 
make  fists. 

But  through  all  these  noxious  para- 
sites of  the  tree  of  knowledge  which  he 
recklessly  gathered  about  him  moaned 
ceaselessly  his  unforgotten  bereave- 
ment. Or,  if  he  forgot  for  a  moment, 
it  was  like  drawing  the  knife  from  a 
wound  to  drive  it  back  again. 

Having  exhausted  every  other  dis- 
traction, he  started  one  day  for  a  long 
walk  in  the  country.  He  could  not 
walk  the  city  streets  without  meeting 
at  every  step  some  piercing  reminder 
of  his  loss.  It  was  Scylla  and  Chary  b- 
dis.  His  fancy  had  caught  a  spark 
from  everything  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  there  was  not  an  outline  nor  mo- 
tion, not  a  sound  nor  a  tint,  but  found 
in  him  some  echo.  Stately,  swaying 
trees  in  his  path  waved  the  grave 
movement  of  an  Andante ;  the  shrill 
little  bird  that  slid  down  on  a  sunbeam 
through  the  branches  mimicked  a  twit- 
tering strain  of  Rossini's ;  a  sigh  of  air 
that  rose,  and  swelled,  and  sank  again, 
echoed  a  phrase  of  Beethoven ;  and  an 
unseen  rivulet  played  one  of  Chopin's 
murmuring  soliloquies. 

Verheyden  trod  savagely  on  yielding 
moss,  and  crackling  twigs,  and  dry 
leaves  of  last  year,  and  on  the  bluest 
of  blue  violets  that  bloomed  bathed  in 
the  noon  sunshine.  He  plunged  into 
a  by-path,  and  came  to  a  brook  that  fled 
as  though  pursued.  It  stumbled  dizzi- 
ly over  shining  pebbles,  glided  with 
suspended  breath  around  grassy  curves ; 
it  was  all  a-tremble  with  inextricably 
tangled  sunshine  and  shadow;  it  gushed 
here  and  there  into  sweet  complaining; 
it  leaped  with  white  feet  down  the 
rocks.  Verheyden  threw  himself  upon 
the  bank  beside  it  He  had  played 
such  dances,  measures  that  made  the 


dancers  giddy,  and  sent  the  ladies  dazed 
and  laughing  to  their  seats. 

"  Does  he  think  we  are  dervishes  ? 
Do  take  me  into  the  air." 

Verheyden  laughed ;  and  the  fingers 
in  Dr.  Heme's  glass  jar  behind  the 
skeleton  played  a  caprice  as  saucy 
as  Puck  plunging  with  headlong  so- 
mersaults and  alighting  on  tiptoe. 
Then,  with  a  groan,  he  recollected. 

As  he  crouched  there,  half  wishing 
the  water  were  deep  enough  to  drown 
him,  he  heard  a  low -voiced  singing 
near  by,  and,  taking  a  step  presently, 
he  saw  a  picture  among  the  pine  sha- 
dows. Alice  Rothsay,  with  a  red  rose 
in  her  bosom,  sat  in  the  moss,  and  the 
green,  thready  grasses,  looking  fair  as 
Titan  ia,  her  small  figure  showing 
smaller  by  the  boles  and  branches 
of  the  trees.  She  was  hushing  her- 
self silent  and  smiling,  her  lucent  eyes 
intent  on  a  humming-bird  that  wander- 
ed in  the  flickering  shade  and  shine 
of  the  woods.  It  foraged  for  a  mo- 
ment among  the  shrinking  blossoms 
the  bold  little  robber !  it  snapped  at  a 
round  bright  drop  dashed  up  by  the 
fretted  waters,  and  got  a  sip,  half  spray, 
half  sunshine,  that  turned  it  clean  tip- 
sy; then  it  made  a  dart  at  the  red 
rose  in  Alice  Rotbsay's  bosom,  and 
hung  there,  a  little  blue  buzz  with  a 
long  bill.  The  rose  trembled  over  the 
girls  suppressed  laughter,  and  the 
winged  mite  flung  itself  petulantly 
breast  deep  in  the  fragrant  petals. 
Then  it  reeled  away,  scared  at  the 
bound  her  heart  gave ;  for,  looking  up, 
she  saw  Verheyden.  It  was  the  first 
time  tbey  had  met  since  his  accident 

*  I  dare  not  pity  you,"  she  said  ; 
"  the  hand  of  God  shows  too  plainly.* 
But  the  moistened  eyes,  and  the  un- 
steadiness of  her  soft,  loitering  voice, 
contradicted  the  words  she  spoke. 

He  looked  at  her  in  a  dazed,  lost 
way,  wondering  who  then  might  be 
deserving  of  pity. 

"  We  miss  you  at  church,"  she  went 
on.  "We  have  a  different  organist 
every  Sunday,  and  I  am  not  used  to 
their  accompaniments.  I  broke  down 
last  Sunday.  Mrs.  Wilder  played,  and 
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at  the  sucipe  that  yon  always  played  le- 
gato, she  threw  in  half  a  dozen  bars  of 
explosives.  The  '  deprecationem'  was 
fired  off,  every  syllable  of  it,  as  from 
a  mortar.  I  jumped  as  if  I'd  been 
blown  up.  So  few  know  how  to  ac- 
company. It  will  be  better  when 
Laurie  comes.  But  we  want  to  see 
you  at  church,  Verheyden." 

His  face  lost  its  momentary  gentle- 
ness. 44  I  don't  go  to  church  now,"  he 
said ;  "  that  is,  to  what  we  call  church. 
I've  been  invoking  4  black  spirits  and 
white,  blue  spirits  and  gray' — all  but 
the  white.  I've  been  calling  back  the 
soul  of  Mesmer.  I  could  tell  stories 
that  would  frighten  you." 

44  Oh!  no,  you  couldn't,"  she  said. 
4fc  4  If  armies  in  camp  should  stand  to- 
gether against  me,  my  heart  shall  not 
fear.'  I  might  fear  for  you,  though. 
I  have  reason  to  fear  for  you  when 
you  give  thought  to  such  delusions." 

Verheyden  began  defending  himself 
with  the  impatience  of  one  who  knows 
his  position  to  be  weak,  going  over  that 
hackneyed  talk  about  progress  and 
freedom  of  thought. 

44  Ah !"  she  sighed, 4i  there  are  heights 
and  heights ;  and  Babel  is  not  Pisgah." 

The  fragment  of  woods  in  which 
they  had  been  walking  belonged  to 
the  estate  of  Monsieur  Leon,  at  whose 
house  Alice  was  visiting ;  and,  as  she 
saw  the  two  approaching,  madam e 
herself  came  out  to  meet  them.  An 
amiable,  worldly  woman,  a  patroness 
of  the  arts,  graceful,  cordial,  and  full 
of  charming  little  enthusiasms.  Not 
least  among  her  aesthetic  devotions  was 
that  to  the  toilette,  by  the  help  of  which 
she  managed  to  appear  forty  instead 
of  sixty. 

She  stepped  to  meet  Verheyden  with 
both  her  hands  extended,  tears  swim- 
ming in  her  fine  dusky  eyes.  "My 
dear  friend !"  she  said.  44  At  last  you 
remember  us.  You  are  welcome. 
Where  have  you  been  all  summer  1" 

44  Summer  I"  repeated  Verheyden. 
*  I  haven't  seen  any  summer." 

And  truly  the  three  months  had  for 
him  been  beautiful  in  vain.  He  had 
not  seen  their  glad,  pelting  showers, 


their  dim,  soft  rains,  nor  the  glory  of 
their  sunshine,  and  their  moonlights 
had  been  to  him  as  spilt  wine. 

He  could  not  help  being  soothed  by 
these  friends.  There  was  no  obtru- 
sive sympathy,  no  condolence  hard  to 
answer  to,  no  affected  reserve  concern- 
ing his  affliction.  He  was  free  to 
speak  of  it  or  not,  as  he  should  choose. 
They  went  on  with  some  trifling  em- 
ployment while  they  talked  to  him  ;  or, 
if  silent,  he  felt  their  kindly,  homelike 
presence.  Then  the  large,  cool  house 
was  refreshing  after  the  dust  and  heat 
of  the  city. 

Silence  was  sweetest  in  that  sultry 
noon ;  and,  presently  perceiving  it, 
they  did  not  speak.  But  the  oaks  out- 
side rustled  like  oaks  of  Dodona,  and 
what  had  seemed  silence  grew  to  be 
fullest  sound.  There  was  a  stir  of 
plants  uneasy  with  growing,  multitu- 
dinous tiny  voices  of  insects  in  the 
grasses,  bee  and  bird  and  the  murmur 
of  waters,  the  wings  of  doves  that  half 
flew,  half  dropped,  in  purple  flocks  from 
the  eaves,  the  fall  of  an  over-ripe 
peach,  the  shrill  cicala,  the  fond  sigh- 
ing of  the  brooding  air  in  whose  bosom 
all  these  sounds  nestled. 

Alice  rose  to  lower  the  crimson  cur- 
tain over  an  intrusive  sunbeam,  (ma- 
dame  kept  her  crimson  draperies  up 
all  summer,  knowing  that  her  com- 
plexion needed  deep,  warm  lights,) 
and  out  of  revenge  the  brightness  pour- 
ed through  the  tissue,  its  gold  changed 
to  a  rosy  fire.  Pausing  in  that  light 
to  listen,  6he  stood  aglow,  her  pale- 
brown  hair,  her  clear  eyes,  her  white 
dress. 

44  It  is  a  Guido  1"  whispered  Verhey- 
den, with  a  flash  of  light  across  his 
face. 

44  No,"  said  madame;  "it  is  the 
Charity  for  which  Ruskin  longed,  float- 
ing all  pink  and  beautiful  down  to 
earth,  the  clouds  blushing  as  she  pass- 
es." 

The  sun  went  lingeringly  down  the 
west,  a  breeze  fluttered  up  from  the 
south,  and  they  roused  themselves  to 
open  the  windows. 

A  piano  drew  Verheyden  by  all  his 
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aching  heart-strings.  He  seated  him- 
self before  it  and  played  the  base  of 
Rossini's  Cujus  Animam.  As  he  play- 
ed, a  fair  hand  stole  to  the  keys  at  his 
right  and  played  the  Aria. 

"  It  kills  me !  Alice,  it  kills  me  1"  he 
moaned  out,  turning  his  haggard  face 
toward  her. 

"  Verheyden,"  she  said,  "  do  some- 
thing heroic :  submit !" 

"  To  writhe  on  the  rack  is  not  to  re- 
sist," he  said  bitterly. 

"  But  how  sublime,"  she  urged,  u  if,  # 
instead  of  writhing,  one  could,  in  the 
midst  of  pain,  wear  a  serene  face,  and 
rejoice  in  a  serene  heart." 

"  It  is  easy  for  you  to  talk  of  seren- 
ity," he  said  impatiently.  "  You  have 
all  you  want.  You  live  in  music  as  I 
lived  in  it.  And  what  an  enchanted 
life  we  lived  together !  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  first  time  I  saw  you  ?  Three 
years  ago,  it  was,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Assumption.  You  sat  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar  and  listened  while  Laurie 
played.  I  told  him  you  looked  like  a 
soprano,  and  he  said  you  were  one,  that 
you  had  a  voice  like  a  violin.  Do  you 
remember  how  I  called  you  up  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  smiling  at  the  re- 
membrance. "No  one  ever  accom- 
panied like  you.  The  voice  went  float- 
ing on  your  music  like  a  shallop  on  the 
water.  Your  interludes  were  nothing 
more  than  spray  or  little  wavelets,  or 
like  a  half-hushed  bubbling  laughter 
underneath  the  bows." 

"  And  you,"  he  said,  "  you  never 
learned :  you  sing  of  nature,  and  'tis  art 
that  tries  to  reach  you.  Laurie  al- 
ways said  your  roulades  were  as  if  you 
couldn't  help  them ;  that  he  had  to  look 
at  the  score  to  be  sure  you  didn't  make 
them  up  as  you  went  along.  Come, 
now,  let  us  try." 

In  the  act  of  turning  eagerly  to  the 
piano,  he  recollected  and  stopped. 

She  touched  his  arm  with  an  earnest 
hand.  u  Delight  is  dear,"  she  said ; 
"  but  never  so  dear  as  when  we  find  it 
in  dark  places.  Let  me  speak  to  you 
of  myself,  Verheyden,  as  I  have  never 
spoken  to  any  one  else.  You  think 
my  life  has  been  a  tranquil  one,  but 


you  mistake.  None,  or  but  few,  know- 
ing, I  have  gone  through  tragedies  that 
would  delight  a  romance  writer.  What 
I  read  is  dull  to  what  I  have  experi- 
enced. If  I  am  calm,  it  is  because  I 
have  nothing  left  to  suffer.  At  twenty- 
five — you  didn't  think  me  so  old  be- 
cause I  am  small  and  Monde — at  twenty 
five  I  have  exhausted  the  pains  of  life. 
And,  Verheyden,  believe  me,  contra- 
dictory as  it  may  sound,  the  highest 
rapture  that  earth  can  give  is  distilled 
from  its  sharpest  pains.  It  is  true, 
even  here,  that  those  who  weep  are 
blessed.  When  the  strong  man,  Jesus, 
rends  this  ravenous  nature  of  ours,  af- 
ter some  days  we  find  sweetness.  O 
Verheyden !  go  to  the  Lord  with  your 
burden,  and  he  will  give  you  rest.  Do 
not  fill  your  soul  with  discord  because 
your  hand  can  no  more  awaken  har- 
mony. That  loftier  harmony  nothing 
can  disturb  without  your  consent.  Is 
it  not  beautiful  to  think  of — the  security 
of  the  soul  ?  Remember,  Verheyden, 
the  lightnings^  may  strike  us,  but  our 
souls  shall  not  be  smitten ;  and  they 
shall  not  be  drowned  though  the  waters 
cover  us;  the  earth  may  burn,  but 
our  souls  shall  not  be  consumed  ;  and 
they  6hall  not  be  crushed  though  the 
heavens  fall  on  us.  When  I  think  of 
these  things,  I  laugh  at  fear  of  anything 
save  sin ;  I  am  lifted ;  my  body  seems 
dissolving  like  frost  in  fire.  I  cannot 
comprehend  the  sadness  of  your  face. 
I  am  glad !  I  am  glad !" 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  stood  there 
pale  and  shining,  then  stretched  his 
hand,  and,  at  a  venture,  touched  the 
scarf  she  wore.    It  didn't  scorch  him. 

Monsieur  Leon  came  home  at  sun- 
set, and  with  him  Auguste,  the  son  of 
the  house.  Monsieur  was  one  of  his 
wife's  enthusiasms.  "  He  is  a  misan- 
thrope," she  would  say  delightedly. 
44  What  a  listless  air!  he  cares  for 
nothing.  How  mournful  and  hopeless 
his  eyes!  And  though  his  hair  is 
white,  he  is  but  little  over  fifty.  He 
is  full  of  poetry  and  sublimity  and 
learning ;  but  it  is  frozen  in.  His  early 
days  were  unfortunate — a  poor  gentle- 
man, you  know— and  all  his  life  till  he 
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was  forty  was  a  struggle  for  bread.  At 
forty  he  inherited  his  property.  Then 
he  thought  to  live,  my  poor  Auguste ! 
We  went  to  Paris,  which  we  had  left 
as  children.  Ah !  well  But  he  had 
aspirations,  and  pressed  on  toward  Italy. 
There  was  the  Medean  chaldron,  he 
said.  He  was  ill  when  we  reached 
there,  and  saw  nothing  till  one  evening 
he  was  convalescent,  and  I  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  led  him  out  on  to  our 
balcony.  It  was  a  May-moonlight  in 
Venice.  The  earth  can  do  nothing 
more.  He  stood  and  looked  till  I 
thought  he  had  lost  his  breath,  then 
clasped  his  hands  over  his  heart  as 
though  he  had  a  great  pang,  and  cried 
out,  'O  my  lost  youth  I*  He  would 
look  no  more.  He  went  in  and  sat 
with  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands.  It 
was  too  late.  The  next  day  we  started 
and  came  back.  He  looked  at  nothing 
as  we  passed,  but  sat  in  the  gondola  or 
carriage  with  his  face  hidden.  He  said 
it  was  like  setting  a  feast  before  the 
corpse  of  a  man  who  had  died  of  star- 
vation. So  romantic !"  sighs  madame, 
smoothing  the  lace  ruffles  from  her  lit- 
tle hands. 

Presently,  when  evening  deepened, 
Auguste  put  his  head  in  at  the  win- 
dow and  called  them  out  to  see  an 
eclipse  of  Venus. 

They  stood  in  the  dewy  dusk  and 
fragrance  of  the  garden,  and  watched 
the  star  hover,  moth-like,  near  and 
Dearer  to  the  moon,  seeming  to  grow 
larger  and  more  brilliant  as  it  ap- 
proached extinction,  shining  in  auda- 
cious beauty.  Then  it  touched,  trem- 
bled, and  disappeared. 

u  Served  her  right !"  cried  Auguste, 
fresh  from  the  classics. 

44  But,  Alice,  where  is  Verheydcn  ?" 
asked  madame. 

"He  recollected  Laurie's  concert, 
and  would  go.  I  tried  to  detain  him, 
but  could  not" 

Verheyden  hurried  into  town  to  the 
concert  hall,  though  by  no  means  cer- 
tain he  might  not  be  tempted  to  fling 
himself  over  the  balcony.  Avoiding 
acquaintances,  he  took  a  seat  high  up 
and  apart,  and  looked  down  upon  the 


audience.  Such  crowds  had  flocked 
to  hear  him  in  that  lost  life  of  bis. 
Was  it  indeed  lost,  or  did  he  dream  ? 

Presently  there  was  music.  There 
came  his  fugues  rolling  in  like  over- 
lapping billows.  How  he  had  played 
them  when  his  mood  had  been  to 
plunge  in  such  a  surge,  he  solitary, 
everything  else  washed  away  like  sea- 
weed! He  would  never  breast  that 
tide  again  !  Symphonies  sailed  over 
hi3  head ;  but  he  could  no  more  reach 
to  touch  their  pinions.  There  was 
one  he  had  named  St.  Michael's,  from 
a  sharp  brightness  that  swung  through 
it,  sword-like.  How  ho  had  wrestled 
with  those  angels ! 

Then  Laurie,  being  loudly  called, 
stood  out,  blushing  before  their  praises. 

Bless  the  boy!  Only  that  day, 
bursting  into  tears,  he  had  clasped 
Verheyden  around  the  neck,  saying: 
"Dear  friend,  my  success  hurts  me 
like  failure  when  I  think  of  you." 

To  an  encore  he  played  "  Comin' 
through  the  Rye,"  improvising  varia- 
tions in  which  the  lovely  melody  hover- 
ed like  Undine  in  the  fountain,  half 
veiled  in  that  spray  of  music :  an  arch, 
enchanting  thing. 

As  Laurie  stood  up  again,  his  friend 
leaned  over  the  balcony  and  looked 
down  on  the  young,  lifted  brow.  For 
one  instant  their  eyes  met ;  then  Ver- 
heyden started  up  and  fled  out  into  the 
night. 

Father  Vinton  sat  alone  in  his  room 
meditating  on  a  text  which  was  gra- 
dually expanding,  budding,  and  blos- 
soming into  a  sermon.  He  tried  not 
to  be  vexed  when  some  one  knocked 
at  his  door  at  that  Late  hour,  and  was 
just  controlling  his  voice  to  give  a 
charitable  summons  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Verheyden,  or  his  ghost, 
came  in,  and,  without  a  word  of  greet- 
ing, fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  priest, 
dropping  his  face  to  the  arm  of  the 
chair. 

w  My  poor  friend,"  said  the  father, 
"have  you  not  yet  forgiven  God  for 
loving  you  better  than  you  can  under- 
stand?" 
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Verheyden  shivered,  but  said  noth- 
ing. 

"Remember whose  hands  were  pierc- 
ed, not  one,  but  both,  and  his  feet,  and 
his  side.    He  never  shrank." 

Verheyden's  shaking  hand  held  out 
a  little  vial  "I  shall  take  this  unless 
you  prevent  me,"  he  said.  44  Help  me 
if  there  is  any  help.  I  dare  not  be 
alone." 

Father  Vinton  unstopped  the  vial, 
and,  taking  deliberate  pirn,  flung  it 
through  the  open  window  into  the 
street.  Then  he  laid  his  hand  ten- 
derly upon  the  bowed  head.  "You 
shall  not  be  alone,"  he  said.  "Stay 
here  to-night." 

Blessed  are  all  peace-makers ;  but 
thrice  blessed  are  those  who  make 
peace  between  the  soul  and  God. 
Blessed  are  they  in  whose  ears  we 
breathe  the  tales  else  unspoken, 
whose  hands  lead  us  back  from  the 
brink  of  many  a  precipice  where  no 
one  dreamed  we  stood,  whose  voices 
soothe  the  pains  hidden  to  all  besides, 
and  inspire  with  hope  hearts  that  were 
filled  with  despair.  May  such  peace- 
makers be  for  ever  blessed ! 

Verheyden's  religion  had  been  a 
recollection  rather  than  a  remem- 
brance. He  had  made  a  point  of 
going  to  confession  and  communion 
once  a  year ;  and  had  one  looked  into 
his  mind  while  he  was  preparing  for 
these  sacraments,  something  like  the 
following  might  have  been  seen : 
"Well,  what  have  I  been  doing  this 
year?  I  haven't  committed  any  sins. 
I've  done  nothing  but  play  tunes.  To 
be  sure,  I  broke  Smith's  fiddle  over  his 
head  for  playing  false  and  spoiling  a 
chorus.  Don't  suppose  that  was  just 
right;  though  I  must  say  I  think  the 
chorus  of  more  consequence  than 
Smith's  head.  But  I  must  have 
done  something.  I'm  not  a  saint  yet. 
Guess  I'll  say  a  prayer. 

"  Oh  !  I  remember !  — ;  that  was 
mean.  I  wouldn't  believe  I  could  do 
such  a  thing  if  I  didn't  know  I  had. 
Ill  be  hanged  if  I  do  it  again.  Then 
there's  — ,  and  — ,  and  — .  Well,  con- 
fession does  put  a  fellow  out  of  con- 


ceit with  himself.  And  there's  — ;  a 
dishonest  deed,  I  must  own.  I  don't 
wonder  the  Lord  gets  angry  with  us  ; 
and  how  he  does  wait  for  us  to  come 
round  !  I'm  glad  I  didn't  drop  dead 
to-day.  I'm  thankful  I  didn't  drop  dead 
today!  The  Lord  is  good.  What 
am  I  lounging  on  a  seat  for?  Why 
don't  I  go  on  my  knees  ?  Then  there's 
— .  I'm  sorry  for  that  I  wish  some- 
body would  give  me  a  thrashing  for 
it.  Fve  been  sorry  for  the  same  sin 
dozens  of  times,  and  accused  myself 
of  it,  and  promised  not  to  commit  it 
again.  My  resolutions  are  not  worth 
much.  Suppose  I  can't  keep  myself 
out  of  sin  without  the  Lord's  help. 
Til  ask  for  it." 

At  the  end,  Verheyden,  sobered  and 
humbled,  would  present  himself  to  the 
priest  and  make  a  clear  and  sincere 
confession. 

But  now  religion  was  to  be  no  more 
an  incident,  but  the  business  of  his  life. 
He  was  fortunate  in  his  director,  for 
Father  Vinton  was  not  only  prudent, 
but  sympathetic  If,  when  he  read 
lives  of  the  saints,  Verheyden  longed 
for  ecstasies  which  should  thrill  him  as 
sensibly  as  music  could,  the  father  did 
not  reprove  his  presumption,  but  said  : 
"My  son,  such  favors  do  not  come 
when  they  are  looked  and  asked  fort 
they  are  unexpected.  Strive  to  ren- 
der yourself  worthy  of  God's  friend- 
ship, and  forget  the  reward  till  he  shall 
please  to  bestow  it."  If,  kneeling  be- 
fore the  altar,  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  the 
intensity  of  his  gaze  defeating  itself, 
Verheyden  fancied  that  the  cross  be- 
fore him  quivered  with  its  burden,  and 
that  the  aureoled  head  grew  to  be  the 
head  of  a  living,  suffering  man  whose 
eyes  turned  pitifully  on  him — the  fa- 
ther did  not  call  his  penitent  crazy. 

"  Perhaps  he  grieves  to  find  you  so 
unreconciled," he  said.  "When  with 
a  loving  violence  he  tore  the  idol  from 
your  grasp  in  order  to  give  you  a  work 
wherein  the  end  would  not  be  forgotten 
in  the  means,  he  expected  your  sub- 
mission. Perhaps  he  grieves  to  see 
that  you  reject  all  work," 

Verheydeu  blushed  painfully  as  he 
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extended  his  mutilated  arm.  "  What 
can /do?" 

44  Take  charge  of  your  singing-class 
again." 

For  one  instant  he  faced  the  priest 
with  a  sudden  fierceness,  the  last  spark 
of  rebellion  in  him.  Then  his  face 
faded  and  drooped. 

"I  will,  sir." 

4*Miss  Rothsay  will  play  for  you 
when  you  need  her." 
44  Yes,  father." 

And  Verheyden  went  back  to  the 
drudgery  of  his  profession,  missing  its 
delights,  and  did  his  duty  faithfully  if 
not  cheerfully.  There  could  have  been 
no  severer  test. 

There  was  no  more  talk  of  visions 
and  trances.  But  every  morning  a 
shadow  of  a  man  stole  into  the  chapel, 
knelt  near  the  door,  and  went  out  as 
quietly  after  the  mass  was  over.  Once 
a  fortnight  the  same  shadow  came  to 
Father  Vinton's  side  and  made  a  sin- 
cere but  disheartening  confession. 
The  spring  of  the  musician's  spirit  was 
broken. 

44  Tou  are  ill,"  the  priest  said  to  him 
one  day. 

44  No,"  answered  Verheyden  dream- 
ily. 44  My  heart  troubles  me  a  little. 
It  beats  too  fast.  There's  nothing  else 
the  matter  with  me." 

He  was  told  that  he  ought  to  consult 
a  doctor. 

44 1  thought  I  would,"  was  the  answer; 
"but  I  forgot  it  What  is  in  the 
church?" 

44  Laurie  with  the  choir  practising  a 
new  mass.  To-morrow  is  the  Assump- 
tion, you  know." 

44 Oh!  ves.  Til  go  in  and  listen 
awhile  ;  shall  I  ?" 

44  My  poor  boy !"  said  the  priest 
44  Will  it  not  give  you  more  pain  than 
pleasure  ?" 

44  No,  father,  it  doesn't  hurt  me 
now." 

Going  into  the  choir,  Verheyden  took 
a  seat  apart  and  unseen.  He  leaned 
wearily,  closed  his  eyes  and  listened, 
hearing  the  voices  more  than  the  in- 
strument, hearing  one  voice  through 
alL   When  Alice  Rothsay  uplifted  her 


pure  voice  and  sang  the  Dona  nobis 
pacem,  tears  dropped  slowly  down  his 
face ;  but  they  were  not  tears  of  bitter- 
ness. 

Presently  all  but  Alice  left  the 
church.  As  on  that  day,  four  years 
before,  when  he  had  first  seen  her,  she 
had  flowers  for  the  altars. 

It  was  a  delight  for  her  to  get  into 
the  church  alone,  as  she  now  believed 
herself  to  be.  If  she  were  good,  she 
knew  not  No  matter :  God  is  good. 
She  felt  as  though  she  were  among  dear 
friends  with  nobody  by  to  criticise. 
Her  delight  bubbled  up  almost  over 
the  verge  of  reverence.  But  perfect 
love  caste tli  away  fear ;  and  she  loved. 

44  Rosa  Mystica,  here  are  roses.  Pray 
for  me.  And  lilies  for  St  Joseph,  whom 
I  often  forget.  He  is  so  near  you  he 
is  lost,  like  the  morning-star  in  the 
morning.  St.  Paul,  I  bring  you  fine 
plumes,  and  cardinal  flowers  like  living 
coals.  But  you  look  as  though  you 
would  scorch  them  up  with  a  push  from 
the  point  of  your  pen,  writing  epistles 
toward  the  four  winds.  0  Unseen 
One  I  what  shall  I  offer  you  ?  The 
earth  is  yours,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 
I  cannot  offer  myself,  for  I  am  not  mine 
to  give.  But  if  you  love  me,  take  me. 
O  Sweetness !" 

Sunset  flashed  through  the  windows, 
and  every  saint  caught  an  aureola. 
Then  the  day  went  out,  bright  and 
loth.  When  the  sanctuary  lamp  be- 
gan to  show  its  flame  in  the  gathering 
twilight,  Alice  Rothsay  rose,  with  a 
happy  heart  and  went  home. 

Verheyden  was  happy,  too ;  he  scarce 
knew  why,  perhaps  because  the  hap- 
piness of  another  made  his  own  seem 
possible.  He  groped  hi*  way  down  to 
the  chapel,  and  found  Father  Vinton 
hearing  confessions. 

"God  is  with  him,"  thought  the 
priest  when  Verheyden  had  left  him. 
44  He  is  like  a  child." 

The  same  child-like  sweetness  shone 
in  the  face  raised  the  next  morning  for 
communion. 

Going  out  of  the  chapel  after  his 
thanksgiving,  Father  Vinton  saw  his 
penitent  still  kneeling  there.  44 1  wished 
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I  had  asked  him  to  pray  for  me," 
he  said.  "  I  must  see  him  when  he 
comes  out." 

He  waited  half  an  hour,  watching, 
hut  no  one  appeared.  The  father 
would  not  for  anything  disturb  so  sa- 
cred a  devotion  ;  but  he  felt  like  look- 
ing again.  Going  back  to  the  chapel, 
he  saw  the  lonely  worshipper  still  in 
place,  but  in  a  slightly  changed  atti- 
tude. He  was  leaning  a  little  wearily 
on  the  desk  before  him,  and  his  shoul- 
der and  head  rested  against  a  pillar 


beside.  His  pale  face  was  lifted,  as 
though  some  one  above  had  spoken, 
and  he  had  looked  up  to  answer. 

Father  Vinton  hesitated,  then  went 
nearer.  A  morning  sunbeam  came  in 
through  an  eastern  window,  stole  in 
tender,  tremulous  gold  over  the  musi- 
cian's hair  and  brow,  and  looked  into 
his  eyes.  So  Magdalene  might  have 
looked  into  the  sepulchre.  The  father 
bent  and  looked  also. 

Ah,  Verheyden !  Some  One  above 
had  spoken,  and  he  had  answered. 


OBIGISAL. 

MAY:  A  FANCY. 

I  cannot  sing  to  thee  a  song,  0  May ! 
New-born  of  beauties  never  sung  before. 
On  all  the  tourneyed  fields  of  poesy 
Bright  souls  have  broken  lance  to  do  thee  honor. 
And  yet  (so  hard  it  is  for  youth  and  life 
To  deem  to-day  not  brighter  than  the  past) 
I  cannot  think  they  loved  thee  more  than  I, 
Those  silent  poets  in  their  silent  graves. 
I  cannot  think  their  sunshine  was  as  golden, 
Their  meads  as  green,  their  wilding  flowers  as  rife 
With  the  low  music  of  the  laden  bee, 
Their  clouds  as  soft  upon  the  summering  sky, 
Their  gales  as  wooing  in  the  wakened  forests — 
Their  May  as  much  of  May  as  thou  to  us. 
%        Moreover,  this  I  know :  the  tiny  bark 

Of  the  frail  nautilus  may  crest  the  wave 

That  swelled  to  clasp  the  bosomed  argosy, 

Or  chafed  the  warrior-ship's  embattled  side. 

And  so,  beneath  thy  deep  serenity 

Of  sunlit  blue,  as,  thrilled  and  filled  with  May, 

I  lie  on  earth  and  gaze  up  into  heaven, 

Sprite  Fancy  doth  embody  me  a  dream ; 

And  I  dare  utter  it,  for  I  am  bold 

On  kindly  Nature's  mother  breast  to  lay 

My  head,  and  prattle  of  the  love  I  bear  her. 

As  little,  earnest  children  deck  them  dolls, 

And  name  them  for  the  fair  ones  whom  they  love, 

I  prank  an  image  out,  and  call  it — May. 

Thou  shin'st,  O  May !  upon  my  visioned  hours, 
A  maiden  in  the  prime  of  maidenhood, 
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Poised  on  the  summer  boundary  of  blooms, 
Disparting  child  and  woman  ;  blent  of  each ; 
The  child-smile  pure  upon  the  perfect  lip, 
And  girlhood  in  the  wavy  wealth  of  curls 
So  lavish  on  the  toying,  amorous  air, 
And  deepening  in  the  blue  uplifted  eyes, 
Like  stainless  heaven  reflect  from  silent  lakes, 
The  mystic,  dawning  holiness  of  woman. 

She,  o'er  the  cycled  earth  imperious, 

Throned  on  the  morning  candor  of  the  clouds, 

Sits  haloed  with  the  worship  of  the  sun. 

Chosen  is  she  of  all  her  sister  months 

To  be  the  bride  of  the  imperial  sun. 

Disdainful  suitor,  he  did  pass  unwooed 

The  paly  elder  beauties  of  the  year, 

Nor  in  the  hoyden  March,  nor  sportive  April, 

Nor  majesty  of  June,  his  pleasure  found : 

He  toyed  familiar,  yet  scarce  lovingly, 

With  the  swart,  sparkling  nymphs  of  summer  tide, 

He  schooled  the  autumn  oreads  in  their  tasks, 

And,  smiling,  passed,  and  left  them  all,  to  shower 

The  splendid  unrestraint  of  all  his  love, 

And  choice,  and  tenderness  on  May,  his  own. 

This  is  the  bridal  season,  and  the  earth, 
Fondest  of  mothers,  and  the  ardent  bridegroom 
Have  ta'en  all  gems  of  earth,  all  rays  of  heaven, 
Have  beggared  all  the  universe  for  charms 
To  deck  the  bride  withaL    She  sits  in  beauty, 
Crowned  with  the  rarest  radiance  of  morn, 
Robed  in  the  tissued  blooms  of  all  the  world, 
Yet  loveliest  for  her  own  proud  modesty ; 
Her  glorious  eyes  the  fairest  of  her  jewels, 
Her  bridal  blush  her  brightest  ornament. 
Thus  maidenly,  thus  queenly  in  the  skies 
She  waits  against  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom. 
He,  o'er  the  orient  wave  now  eminent, 
Through  the  concoursing  rosy  clouds  of  morn 
Strides  like  a  monarch  'raid  a  courtier  throng, 
Pushing  soft  adulation  out  of  way ; 
Presses  in  grandeur  up  the  noon-day  height, 
Half  haste,  all  stateliness  and  majesty. 

And  over  all  the  vastness  of  the  world 

Goes  forth  the  tale  of  bliss.    The  roseate  clouds 

Blush  down  the  tidings  to  the  raptured  sea, 

Till  all  his  crested  waves  are  musical 

With  murmured  joyfulness.    The  courier  birds 

Thrill  myriad  melodies  through  all  the  woods, 

With  this  their  joyous  burden :  "  May  is  bride  !" 

The  hoary  oaks,  and  all  the  ancient  trees, 

On  the  high,  rippling  winds  commune  together, 

Saying  one  to  auother :  "  May  is  bride  1" 


r^*o.  r-r  ii  ~nnf  floss  i*rdb  eland-messengers, 

IT  jc  *  — ^r-»-iE^r  ^  ^r%£Ti^  oc  int  unborn  rain : 
T  -    >  -  v  -ju  *  ..isner  u  ibe  dreaming  flowers 
3.  -  -  c  ~«^r  .o^r^  re»;h~h>  venture  oat; 

j^-  > — ;  m  i»7^     uit-j-  Lipi  missions  done, 
L;.  r.^i  ««r  rv^f-  TesmDt  Unir  viewless  shapes. 
3^.   >-  :*r  ».  ^vnms  look  about  them, 

Jl:*  i^i  *~  .V^t.irc  aI.  ihinps  Upl  in  sunshine, 
A  v:  n.   -        :1k*~  k.rsired  to  arise, 
IT-  r        zs^ii  *1I  ;i>e  happy  fields 
1>  r^xt  *  l.ioom,  and  atmospheres 

v>  >:  -  ihvir  homage  to  the  seat 

v>   :»  -  ^^lt  sorer*  ign.    And  the  loving  earth, 
I \c  ^-ta;.         moiher  of  the  happy  May, 
V.  _  :  ^  ixr  waving  continents  of  trees, 
>L^*c>  arartnurous  gesture  full  of  ecstasy ; 
V^d  ai?  from  land,  and  sea,  and  air,  and  sky, 
K^;  cioral  hallelujahs  :  u  May  is  bride  !w 
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on  the  north  side  an  exquisite  giralda, 
or  tower,  from  whence  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful view  over  the  whole  town  and 
neighborhood.  All  the  entrances  to 
the  mosque  (now  the  cathedral)  from 
this  court  are  closed,  except  the  centre 
one.  Entering  by  that,  a  whole  forest 
of  pillars  bursts  upon  you,  with  horse- 
shoe arches  interlacing  one  another, 
and  forming  altogether  the  most  won- 
derful building  in  the  world.  The 
Moors  collected  these  pillars,  of  which 
there  are  upwards  of  a  thousand,  from 
the  temples  of  Carthage,  of  Nismes, 
and  of  Rome,  and  adapted  them  to 
their  mosque.  Some  are  of  jasper, 
some  of  verde-antique,  some  of  por- 
phyry— no  two  are  alike.  The  pillars 
have  no  plinths,  and  divide  the  mosque 
into  nineteen  longitudinal  and  twenty- 
nine  transverse  aisles ;  hence  the  im- 
mense variety  and  beauty  of  the  in- 
tersection of  the  arches.  This  mosque 
was  built  in  the  eighth  century,  and 


O  ,,W\  AND  MALAGA. 

v   v  ah>s* table  little  old-fashion- 
u        »  ui  r  patio*'  full  of  orange- 
w  a  public  "sala,"  ra- 
^     v   a  *wui  at  Damascus,  with 
.  x  wtu  vuiuains,  gladdened  the 
.  ,\ic  *  varied  travellers.  Af- 
%>  anm  m  i  V  rest  (aud  one  ad- 
u  N^u  is,  that  except  mos- 
v.  .vxn         ^H\fe  are  generally  free 
^     \v  >i.AA>iumts),  they  started 
v  *  *  .v  jvcmvw,  badly  paved  streets 
„  v  ^;  tV  sM^Kxlral    The  exterior 
>   ^.  wvuiii^  *s  all  you  see  is  a  but- 
NV  ^         *  'a  square  towers  sixty 
-  .  \  ,%N^;e  which  is  the  gate- 
^  %*U  of  the  archiepiscopal 
.  v...    ^tx       passing  through  a 
^wxvi  ~\vr>  v\hi  come  into  a 
w    -  -^-vhI  v\Kirt,in  the  centre 
.   v        *  a  fcvooiresque  Moorish 
v      k  x  ws*      U»  space  being 
,   >  jro^fU**  and  palms,  and 
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ranked  in  sanctity  with  the  u  Alaksa" 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  "Caaba"  of 
Mecca. 

A  pilgrimage  to  it  was,  indeed,  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  that  of  Mecca, 
and  hence  the  Spanish  proverb  to  ex- 
press distant  wanderings,  u  Andar  de 
zeca  en  Meca."  The  roof  is  of  arbor- 
vitae,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation. 
Two  of  the  moresque  chapels  are  ex- 
quisite in  carving  and  richness  of  de- 
tail, one  being  that  of  the  Caliphs,  and 
the  other  the  "  Holy  of  Holies,"  where 
the  Koran  was  kept.  The  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  the  moresque  work,  with  its 
gold  enamel  and  lovely  trefoiled  pat- 
terns, its  quaint  lions  and  bright-color- 
ed 44  azulejos"  (tiles),  exceeds  anything 
of  the  sort  in  Europe.  The  roof  is  in 
the  form  of  a  shell,  and  exquisitely 
wrought  out  of  one  single  piece  of 
marble.  The  mosaic  border  was  sent 
to  Cordova  by  Romanus  II.,  from  Con- 
stantinople. When  the  brother  of  the 
king  of  Morocco  came  there  a  year  or 
two  ago,  he  went  round  this  u  Holy  of 
Holies"  seven  times  on  his  knees,  cry- 
ing bitterly  all  the  time.  The  inscrip- 
tions in  this  mosque  are  in  Cuhc,  and 
not  in  Arabic  The  whole  carries  one 
back  to  Damascus  and  the  East  in  a 
way  which  makes  it  difficult  to  realize 
that  one  is  still  in  Europe.  The  choir 
is  a  horrible  modern  M  churriqueresque" 
innovation,  stuck  in  the  centre  of  the 
beautiful  forest  of  Saracenic  columns, 
many  of  which  were  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  it  Even  Charles  V.  pro- 
tested against  the  bad  taste  of  the 
chapter  when  he  saw  it  completed  in 
1526,  and  exclaimed :  **  You  have  built 
a  thing  which  one  can  see  anywhere ; 
and  to  do  so,  you  have  destroyed  what 
was  unique  in  the  world."  The  carv- 
ing of  the  choir  is  certainly  fine,  but 
the  incongruity  of  the  whole  jars  on 
one's  taste  too  keenly  for  any  kind  of 
admiration.  The  only  beautiful  and 
solemn  modernized  portion  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  chapel  of  the  cardinal,  with 
fine  tombs  and  a  deep  recess  for 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  with  a  magni- 
ficent silver  tabernacle.  From  the  ca- 
thedral, some  of  the  party  went  to  visit 
vol.  v.— 21 


the  bishop,  who  received  them  very 
kindly,  and  sent  his  secretary  to  show 
them  the  treasures  of  the  cathedral. 
The  "custodia,"  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, is  in  silver-gilt,  with  beautiful  eme- 
ralds, and  exquisitely  carved ;  it  is  the 
work  of  Arphe,  the  Benvenuto  Cellini 
of  Spain.  There  are  also  some  beau- 
tiful processional  crosses,  reliquaries, 
chalices,  and  pax,  secreted  at  the  time 
of  Dupont's  French  invasion,  and  so 
saved  from  the  universal  plunder. 

Having  spent  the  morning  in  the 
cathedral,  our  travellers  wandered 
down  to  the  fine  Roman  bridge,  of 
sixteen  arches,  over  the  Guadalquiver, 
looking  upon  some  picturesque  Moor- 
ish mills  and  orange  gardens.  To  the 
left  is  a  statue  of  St.  Raphael,  the 
guardian  angel  of  Cordova  ;  and  close 
by  is  the  Alcazar,  now  a  ruin,  former- 
ly the  palace  of  Roderick,  the  last  of 
the  Goths,  whose  father  was  duke  of 
Cordova.  Nothing  can  be  more  me- 
lancholy than  the  neglected  gardens, 
the  broken  fountains  and  statues,  the 
empty  fish-ponds,  and  grass-grown 
walks,  despite  the  palms  and  orange- 
trees  and  luxuriant  creeping  roses, 
which  seemed  to  be  striving  to  conceal 
the  desolation  around.  The  first  palm 
ever  planted  in  Cordova  was  by  the 
Moorish  king  Abdurrahman,  who 
brought  it  from  his  much-loved  and 
always-regretted  Damascus. 

After  luncheon,  having  obtained  spe- 
cial permission  from  the  archbishop, 
our  party  started  off  in  two  carriages 
for  the  hermitages  in  the  Sierra  More- 
na,  stopping  first  at  a  picturesque  ruin- 
ed villa,  called  the  "  Arrizafa,"  once  the 
favorite  residence  of  the  Moorish  king. 
The  gardens  are  beautiful;  passion- 
flowers and  jessamine  hung  in  festoons 
over  all  the  broken  walls,  and  the 
ground  was  carpeted  with  violets,  nar- 
cissus, and  other  spring  flowers.  The 
view  from  the  terrace  is  lovely,  the 
town,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  be- 
ing very  like  Verona.  Here  the  road 
became  so  steep  that  the  party  had  to 
leave  their  carriages  and  walk  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way.  The  mountain- 
path  reminded  them  of  Mount  CarmeV 
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with  the  same  underwood  of  cistus,  lilac 
and  white,  and  heaps  of  flowering  and 
aromatic  shrubs.  Beautiful  wild  iris 
grew  among  the  rocks,  and  half-way 
up  a  rushing  stream  tumbled  over  the 
boulder  stones  into  a  picturesque  basin, 
covered  with  maiden  hair  fern,  which 
served  as  a  resting-place  for  the  tired 
travellers.  After  a  fatiguing  climb  of 
two  hours,  they  reached  the  postern 
gate  of  the  hermitage,  into  which,  after 
some  demur  as  to  their  sex,  the  ladies, 
by  special  permission  of  the  archbi- 
shop, were  admitted.  There  are  at 
present  seventeen  hermits,  all  gentle- 
men, and  many  of  high  birth  and  large 
fortune,  living  each  in  a  little  separate 
cabin,  with  a  patch  of  garden  round  it, 
and  entirely  alone.  They  never  see 
one  another  but  at  mass  and  in  choir, 
or  speak  but  once  a  month.  In  their 
chapel  they  have  a  beautiful  oil  paint- 
ing of  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  whose 
rule  they  follow  in  all  its  primitive  se- 
verity. One  of  the  cabins  was  vacant, 
and  the  party  entered.  It  was  com- 
posed of  two  tiny  rooms :  in  the  inner 
•one  was  a  bed  formed  of  three  boards, 
with  a  sheepskin  and  a  pillow  of  straw ; 
the  rest  of  the  furniture  consisted  of  a 
crucifix,  a  jug  of  water,  a  terrible  dis- 
cipline with  iron  points,  and  Rodri- 
guez' essay  on  "  Christian  Perfection," 
published  in  1606,  at  Valladolid,  and 
evidently  much  read.    This  cell  was 

that  of  Count  >  a  man  of  great 

wealth  and  high  rank,  and  of  a  still 
wider  reputation  for  ability  and  talent. 
He  had  lost  his  wife  some  years  ago, 
to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached ; 
and  remaining  in  the  world  only  till  he 
had  settled  his,  children,  then  took 
leave  of  it  for  ever,  and  resolved  to 
spend  the  nest  of  his  days  in  penitence 
and  prayer.  Their  habit  is  composed 
of  a  coarse  grey  stuff,  with  a  leathern 
girdle,  drawers,  and  a  shirt  of  serge. 
No  linen  is  allowed,  or  stockings,  and 
they  wear  sandals  on  their  feet  They 
are  not  permitted  to  possess  anything, 
jor  to  keep  anything  in  their  cells  but  a 
glazed  earthenware  pot,  a  wooden 
plate,  a  pitcher,  a  lamp,  and  instru- 
ments of  penance  and  devotion.  They 


keep  a  perpetual  fast  on  beans  and 
lentils,  only  on  high  days  and  holidays 
being  allowed  fish.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  write  or  receive  letters,  or  to 
go  into  one  another's  cells,  or  to  go  oot 
of  the  enclosure,  except  once  a  month, 
when  they  may  walk  in  the  mountains 
round,  which  they  generally  do  togeth- 
er, reciting  litanies.  Seven  hours  of 
each  day  must  be  given  to  prayer,  and 
they  take  the  discipline  twice  a  week.* 
How  strange  a  life  for  one  accustomed 
to  live  in  the  world  and  in  society! 
Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  candidates  for 
each  vacancy ;  and  the  prior  told  our 
travellers  that  the  number  of  vocations 
of  late  years  had  increased.  There  is 
a  fine  old  marble  seat  and  cross  in  the 
garden,  erected  by  the  late  bishop, 
from  whence  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  whole  country.  The 
cold  in  winter  is  intense,  and  they  are 
not  allowed  any  fires,  except  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  cooking  of 
their  miserable  meal.  Taking  leave 
of  the  prior  in  his  little  "  parloir,"  and 
receiving  a  rosary  from  him  made  of 
the  wood  of  the  "carouba"  by  the 
hermits  themselves,  the  visitors  re- 
traced their  steps  down  the  hill,  feeling 
as  if  they  had  been  spending  the  last 
couple  of  hours  in  another  world  ;  and, 
rejoining  their  carriages  at  the  villa, 
made  the  circuit  of  the  city  walls, 
which  are  partly  Moorish,  built  of  tapia, 
and  described  by  Julius  Caesar.  Then 

*  The  Rev.  Pore  F61tx,  the  famous  Paris  preacher, 
Id  one  of  his  Notre  Dame  conferences,  speaking  of  as- 
ceticism of  this  sort,  says :  "  Les  paiens  anient 
epul*e  la  rolupte :  les  Chretiens  ont  tpuise  les  soaff- 
ranees.  De  ce  creuset  de  la  douleur  I'humrae  nourrau 
a  sort!,  et  e'eat  un  homme  plus  grand  que  1' hom roe 
ancicn.  Ah  !  je  le  sals,  la  penitence  corporelle,  le 
Jeune,  Pabstlnence,  la  discipline,  la  flagellation,  prd- 
tent  a  rlre  a  dea  pensenrs  de  ce  temps,  qui  ae  eroieat 
trop  sages  pour  pratiquer  de  telles  folles.  lis  out 
plus  d'egard  pour  la  chair,  pins  de  respect  surtout 
pour  le  corps,  et  Us  dlsent  en  souiiant  a  I'austerita 
chreUenne:  'Ascetlsmet  Movenage!  Fanatlsme! 
Dcmcnce  I'  La  v  6  rite  est,  que  chatter  volontalmneat 
son  corps  pour  venger  la  dlgnlto  de  l'hotnme  outragee 
par  les  revoltes,  est  une  sainte  et  sublime  chose.  La 
verlte  est  que  pour  aocorder  A  son  corps  le  plaislr, 
11  suffit  d'etre  lac  he,  et  que  pour  Infllger  a  son  corps  la 
douleur  Tolontalre  dans  un  but  de  restaurat  Ion  morale, 
11  faut  etre  courageux,  11  taut  etre  r raiment  grand.  La 
v 6 rite  est  enfln  que  cette  race  de  mortifi6a,  tnleiuc  que 
tout  autre,  maintlcnt  a  sa  vrale  hauteur  le  niveau  de 
rhumanlte,  et  tlent  dans  sa  main  Intreplde,  avec  le 
fouet  dont  die  se  frappe  elle-mfime,  le  drape* a  du 
progres.  Le  chemtn  du  progres,  comma  oelui  d  u  Oal- 
Talre,  est  un  ehemln  douloureux.  Le  drapeau  de 
l'austerlte  Chretien ne  triomphera  une  fbls  de  ptas 
dans  le  moade  du  sensual  lease  pales  de  nos  Jours," 
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one  of  the  party  went  to  see  tbe  Car- 
melite convent  of  St.  Theresa ;  not  one 
of  the  saint's  own  foundation,  but  one 
built  soon  after  her  death.  It  contains 
twenty-four  nuns,  the  cheeriest  and 
merriest  of  women,  proving  how  little 
external  circumstances  contribute  to 
personal  cheerfulness. 

The  German  gentleman  who  had 
so  kindly  served  as  escort  to  our 
travellers  during  their  stay  at  Cordo- 
va dined  with  them  in  the  evening, 
and  gave  them  several  very  interesting 
details  of  the  place  and  people.  The 
next  morning  mass  had  been  promised 
them  at  five,  but  it  was  six  before 
the  priest  made  his  appearance  in 
the  fine  old  Jesuit  church,  now  bereft 
of  its  pastors  and  frequent  services ; 
and  it  was  only  thanks  to  the  un- 
punctuality  of  the  Spanish  railways 
that  the  train  which  was  to  convey 
our  party  to  Malaga  was  reached  in 
time. 

Passing  through  a  very  fine  gorge 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  magnifi- 
cent Alpine  scenery,  the  train  sudden- 
ly stopped:  the  guard  came  to  the  car- 
riages, and  civilly  suggested  to  the  pas- 
sengers that  the  government  could  not 
answer  for  the  safety  of  the  tunnels, 
and,  therefore,  had  provided  carriages 
and  mules  to  take  them  round ;  or  else, 
if  they  preferred  it,  that  they  might 
walk,  as  there  would  be  plenty  of  time. 
This  sounded  ludicrous  enough  to  Eng- 
lish ears,  but,  after  all,  they  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  comply  than  to  run 
any  risk,  and  accordingly  bundled  out 
with  their  bags  and  manifold  packages. 
On  the  recurrence  of  a  similiar  warn- 
ing, however,  a  little  later,  they  voted 
that  they  would  remain  and  take  their 
chance ;  and  nothing  disastrous  occur- 
red. At  the  station  they  were  met  by 
the  kind  and  obliging  English  consul, 
who  bad  ordered  rooms  for  them  at  the 
hotel  called  the  "  Alameda,"  pleasant- 
ly situated  on  the  promenade,  and  who 
bad  done  everything  in  his  powei 
to  insure  their  comfort  The  first 
days  of  their  arrival  were  spent  in 
settling  themselves  in  their  new  quar- 
ters, which  required  a  good  deal  of 


preliminary  cleaning,  and  in  seeing 
the  so-called  "  lions"  of  the  place. 
These  are  scon  visited.  In  truth, 
except  for  climate,  Malaga  is  as  dull 
and  uninteresting  a  place  as  can  be  well 
imagined.  There  is  a  cathedral,  ori- 
ginally a  mosque,  but  now  converted 
into  an  ugly  Corinthian  pile  with  two 
towers.  Only  one  fine  old  Gothic  door 
remains,  with  curious  u  azulejos." 
The  rest,  both  inside  and  out,  is 
modern,  heavy,  and  in  bad  taste. 
The  high  altar,  however,  is  by  Aionso 
Cano ;  and  there  is  some  fine  wood- 
carving  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
choir  and  on  the  screen,  commemorat- 
ing different  scenes  in  the  life  of  St. 
Turibius,  archbishop  of  Lima,  whose 
apostolic  labors  among  the  Indians 
were  crowned  with  such  wonderful 
success.  There  are  one  or  two  good 
pictures  and  monuments,  especially 
the  recumbent  figure  of  a  bishop,  in 
bronze,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
the  sacristy  is  a  valuable  relic  of  St 
Sebastian,  and  some  fine  silver  vases 
for  the  holy  oils  ;  but  everything  else 
was  plundered  by  the  French.  After- 
ward our  travellers  went,  with  an  or- 
der from  the  governor,  to  see  the  cas- 
tle and  Moorish  fortress  overlooking 
the  town,  built  in  1279.  Passing 
under  a  fine  Moorish  horse-shoe  arch- 
ed gateway,  they  scrambled  up  to  the 
keep,  from  whence  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent view  over  sea  and  land.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  military  prison,  and 
about  twenty-six  men  were  confined 
there.  The  officers  were  extremely 
civil,  and  showed  them  everything. 
The  men's  barracks  seemed  clean  and 
comfortable,  and  their  rations  good  ; 
their  arms  and  knapsacks  were,  how- 
ever, of  the  most  old-fashioned  kind. 
That  day  a  detachment  of  troops  were 
starting  for  Morocco,  whose  embarka- 
tion in  the  steamers  below  was  eagerly 
watched  by  the  garrison. 

But  if  Malaga  be  dull  in  the  way 
of  sights,  it  is  very  pleasant  from  the 
kind  and  sociable  character  of  its  in- 
habitants. Nowhere  will  the  stranger 
find  more  genuine  kindness,  hospitality, 
or  courtesy.   Their  houses,  their  villas, 
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their  horses,  their  flowers,  their  time, 
all  are  placed,  not  figuratively,  but 
really,  u  a  vuestra  disposition."  Some 
of  the  villas  in  the  neighborhood  are 
lovely,  especially  those  of  Madame 

de  H  ,  the  Marquise  L— ,  etc 

Here  one  finds  all  kinds  of  tropical 
vegetation :  the  date  palm,  the  ban- 
ana, the  plantain  and  India-rubber 
trees,  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  oriental 
products,  all  grow  luxuriantly ;  while 
the  beds  are  filled  with  masses  of  vio- 
lets, tulips,  roses,  arums,  scarlet  hy- 
biscus,  and  geraniums  ;  and  beauti- 
ful jessamine,  scarlet  passion-flowers, 
and  other  creepers,  trail  over  every 
wall. 

But  the  chief  interest  to  the  winter 
resident  at  Malaga  will  be  derived  from 
its  charitable  institutions.  The  French 
sisters  of  charity  of  St  Vincent  de 
Paul  have  the  care  of  three  large 
establishments  here.  One — an  indus- 
trial school  for  the  children  and  orphans 
connected  with  a  neighboring  factory 
— is  a  marvel  of  beauty,  order,  and 
good  management  The  girls  are 
taught  every  kind  of  industrial  work ; 
a  Belgian  has  been  imported  to  give 
them  instruction  in  making  Valenci- 
ennes lace,  and  their  needlework  is  the 
most  beautiful  to  be  seen  out  of  Paris. 
Any  profit  arising  from  their  work  is 
sold,  and  kept  for  their  *;  dot"  when 
they  marry  or  leave  the  establishment 
Attached  to  this  school  is  also  a  little 
home  for  widows,  incurables,  and  sick, 
equally  tended  by  the  sisters.  This 
admirable  institution  is  the  offspring 
of  individual  charity  and  of  a  life 
wrecked — according  to  human  par- 
lance— but  which  has  taken  heart 
again  for  the  sake  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  the  sorrowful  and  the  suf- 
fering. Her  name  is  a  household  word 
in  Malaga  to  the  sad  and  the  miserable; 
and  in  order  to  carry  out  her  magnifi- 
cent charities  (for  she  has  ako  an  in- 
dustrial school  for  boys  in  the  country), 
she  has  given  up  her  luxurious  home, 
and  lives  in  a  small  lodging  up  three 
pair  of  stairs.  She  reminded  one  of 
St.  Jerome's  description  of  St.  Melania, 
who,  having  lost  her  husband  and  two 


children  in  one  day,  casting  herself  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  exclaimed :  "  I 
see,  my  God !  that  thou  requirest  of 
me  my  whole  heart  and  love,  which 
was  too  much  fixed  on  my  husband 
and  children.  With  joy  I  resign  all 
to  thee."  The  sight  of  her  wonderful 
cheerfulness  and  courage,  after  sorrows 
so  unparalleled,  must  strengthen  every 
one  to  follow  in  her  steps,  and  strive 
to  learn,  in  self-abnegation,  her  secret 
of  true  happiness.  The  French  sis- 
ters have  likewise  the  charge  of  the 
great  hospital  of  St.  Juan  de  Dios, 
containing  between  400  and  500 
patients,  now  about  to  be  removed 
to  a  new  and  more  commodious  build- 
ing ;  and  also  of  a  large  day  and  in- 
fant school  near  the  river,  with  a 
"  salle  d'asile,"  containing  upward 
of  500  children,  who  are  daily  fed 
with  soup  and  bread.  They  also  visit 
the  poor  and  sick  in  their  homes,  and 
everywhere  their  steps  are  hailed  with 
thankfulness  and  joy. 

The  «  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor" 
have  likewise  established  themselves 
in  Malaga,  and  have  a  large  house, 
containing  seventy  old  and  incurable 
people,  which  is  very  well  supplied  by 
the  richer  inhabitants.  The  nuns  of 
the  "  Assumption"  have  lately  started 
a  "  pension"  for  the  daughters  of  the 
upper  classes,  which  was  immensely 
wanted  (education  being  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  Spain),  and  which  has  been 
most  joyfully  hailed  by  the  Malaga 
ladies  for  their  children.  The  supe- 
rior, a  charming  person,  is  an  English- 
woman ;  and  the  frequent  benediction 
services  in  their  beautiful  little  chapel 
were  a  great  boon  to  some  of  our  party. 
They  paid  a  visit  also  to  the  archbishop, 
a  kind  and  venerable  old  man,  with  the 
most  benevolent  smile  and  aspect,  and 
who  is  really  looked  upon  as  the  father 
of  his  people.  At  a  grand  Te  Deutu 
service,  given  in  the  church  of  S.  Pie- 
tro  dei  Martiri,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting churches  in  Malaga,  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  preservation  of  the  city 
from  cholera,  he  officiated  pontifically, 
which  his  great  age  generally  prevents, 
and  gave  the  benediction  with  mitre 
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and  crosier  to  tbe  devout  and  kneeling 
multitude. 

There  is  a  very  touching  "  Via  Cra- 
ck" service  performed  every  Friday  in 
Malaga,  up  to  a  chapel  on  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain  overlooking  the  whole 
town  and  bay.  The  peasants  chaunt 
the  most  plaintive  and  beautiful  hymns, 
the  words  of  which  they  "improviser" 
on  the  way,  both  up  and  down.  It  be- 
gins at  a  very  beautiful  church  and 
convent  called  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires,  now  converted  into  a  military 
hospital,  nursed  by  the  Spanish  sisters 
of  charity.  The  family  of  the  Alcazars 
is  buried  in  the  crypt  of  this  church,  and 
beautiful  palms  grow  in  the  convent 
garden.  In  the  old  refectory  are  some 
fine  azulejos  tiles  and  some  good  speci- 
mens of  Raphael  ware. 

As  to  diversions,  Malaga  offers  but 
few  resources.  Those  who  like  boat- 
ing may  go  out  daily  along  the  beauti- 
ful coast ;  but  the  rides  are  few,  the 
ground  hard  and  dusty,  and  the  "  riv- 
iere a  sec,"  like  that  at  Nice,  must  be 
traversed  before  any  mountain  expedi- 
tions could  be  reached.  There  is  a 
bull-ring,  as  in  every  Spanish  town, 
and  occasionally  the  additional  excite- 
ment of  elephants  being  used  in  the 
fights :  but  the  bulls  will  rarely  face 
tbem. 

After  about  a  month,  therefore,  spent 
in  this  quiet  little  place,  it  was  decid- 
ed to  start  for  Granada,  which  prom- 
ised to  afford  greater  interest  and  va- 
riety. 

GRANADA. 

Taking  leave  rather  sorrowfully  of 
their  many  kind  friends,  and  of  the  sis- 
ters of  charity  who  had  been  their  con- 
stant companions  during  their  stay  in 
Malaga,  our  travellers  started  one 
stormy  evening,  and  found  themselves 
once  more  cooped  up  in  one  of  those 
terrible  diligences,  and  slowly  ascend- 
ing the  mountains  at  the  back  of  tbe 
town.  Their  intention  had  been  to  go 
on  horseback,  riding  by  Velez-Malaga 
and  the  baths  of  Alharaa ;  but  the  late 
heavy  rains  had  converted  the  moun- 


tain streams  into  torrents,  and  some  of 
the  party  who  attempted  it  were  com- 
pelled to  return.    After  ascending  for 
about  three  hours,  leaving  on  their  left 
the  picturesque  cemetery,  with  its  fine 
cypresses,  they  came  to  a  plateau  3000 
feet  above  the  sea,  from  whence  they 
had  a  magnificent  view,  the  whole  of 
Malaga  and  its  bay  being  stretched  out 
at  their  feet,  the  lights  glistening  in  the 
town,  and  the  moon,  breaking  through 
the  clouds,  shedding  a  soft  light  over 
the  sea-line,  which  was  covered  with 
tiny  fishing-vessels.    Beautiful  aloes 
and  cacti  starting  out  of  the  bold  rocks 
on  either  side  formed  the  foreground, 
while  a  rapid  river  rushed  and  tumbled 
in  the  gorge  below.    But  with  this  fine 
panoramic  view  the  enjoyment  of  our 
travellers  came  to  an  end.  When 
night  came  on,  and  they  had  reached 
the  highest  and  loneliest  part  of  the 
bleak  sierra,  it  began  to  pour  with  rain 
and  blow  a  regular  gale;  the  heavy 
mud  was  dashed  into  their  faces ;  the 
icy  cold  wind  whistled  through  the 
broken  panes  and  under  the  floor  of 
the  carriage,  and  froze  them  to  the 
bone.   There  was  some  difficulty  about 
a  relay  of  mules  at  the  next  stage,  and 
so  our  party  were  left  on  an  exposed 
part  of  the  road  without  drivers  or 
beasts  for  more  than  an  hour.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  disagreeable  journey  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  with  intense  joy  that  they 
found  themselves,  after  sixteen  hours 
of  imprisonment,  at  last  released,  and 
once  more  able  to  stretch  their  legs 
in  the  Alameda  of  Granada.  Tired, 
hungry,  dirty,  and  cold,  a  fresh  disap- 
pointment here  awaited  them.  All  the 
hotels  were  full  (their  letters  ordering 
rooms  had  miscarried),  and  only  one 
tiny  bedroom  could  be  found  in  which 
they  could  take  refuge,  and  scrape  the 
mud  off  their  clothes  and  hair.  One 
of  the  party  found  her  way  to  the  cathe- 
dral ;  the  rest  held  a  council  of  war, 
and  finally  determined  to  try  their  fate 
at  the  iew  "  Alhambra 99  hotel  outside 
the  town,  where  an  apartment  was  to 
be  had,  the  cold  and  wet  of  the  season 
having  deterred  the  usual  visitors  to 
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this  purely  summer  residence.  They 
had  every  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  this  decision ;  for  though  the 
cold  was  certainly  great,  the  snow 
hanging  still  on  all  the  hills  around, 
and  the  house  being  unprovided  with 
any  kind  of  fire-places  or  stoves,  still 
the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  whole 
amply  compensated  for  these  draw- 
backs, to  say  nothing  of  the  immense 
advantage  of  being  close  to  the  Alham- 
bra,  that  great  object  of  attraction  to 
every  traveller  who  visits  Granada. 
The  way  up  to  it  is  very  picturesque, 
but  very  steep.  After  leaving  the 
wretched,  narrow,  ill-paved  streets, 
which  dislocate  almost  every  bone  in 
your  body  when  attempted  on  wheels, 
and  passing  by  the  Sala  de  la  Audien- 
cia  and  other  fine  public  buildings,  you 
arrive  at  an  arched  gateway,  which  at 
once  brings  you  into  a  kind  of  public 
garden,  planted  with  fine  English  elms, 
and  abounding  in  walks  and  fountains 
and  seats,  and  in  which  the  paths  and 
drives,  in  spite  of  their  precipitous 
character,  are  carefully  and  beautifully 
kept  by  convict  labor,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  body  of  park-keepers 
dressed  iu  full  Andalusian  costume. 
The  hotel  is  placed  on  the  very  crest 
of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  magnificent 
range  of  snowy  mountains  to  the  right 
To  the  left  the  first  thing  which  strikes 
the  eye  is  the  Torre  de  Justicia.  Over 
the  outer  horse-shoe  arch  is  carved  an 
open  hand,  upon  the  meaning  of  which 
the  learned  are  divided ;  some  saying 
it  is  an  emblem  of  the  power  of  God, 
others  a  talisman  against  the  Evil  Eye. 
Over  the  inner  arch  is  sculptured  a 
key,  which  typified  the  power  of  the 
Prophet  over  the  gates  of  heaven  and 
hell  A  double  gate  protects  this  en- 
trance, which  no  donkey  may  pass :  in 
the  recess  is  a  very  beautiful  little  pic- 
ture, framed  and  glazed,  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  Passing  through  this  arch, 
you  come  to  an  open  "  plaza,"  out  of 
which  rise  two  towers ;  one  has  been 
bought  by  an  Englishman,  w*ho  has 
converted  the  lower  part  of  it  into 
his  private  residence.  (Where  shall 
we  not  find  our  ubiquitous  country- 


men?)* The  other  is  called  the 
Torre  de  la  Vela,  because*  on  this 
watch-tower  hangs  the  bell  which 
gives  warning  to  the  irrigators  in 
the  vega  below.  The  view  from 
hence  is  the  most  enchanting  thing 
possible,  commanding  the  whole  coun- 
try. Below  lies  Granada  with  its 
towers  and  sparkling  rivers,  the  Darro 
ami  the  Xenil.  Beyond  stretches  the 
beautiful  rich  "  vega"  (or  plain),  stud- 
ded with  viUas  and  villages,  and  encir- 
cled by  snowy  mountains,  with  the 
Sierra  of  Alhama  on  one  side,  and 
the  Gorge  of  Loja  on  the  other. 
Descending  the  tower,  and  standing 
again  in  the  u  plaza"  below,  you  see 
opposite  to  you  a  large  ruined  Doric 
palace,  a  monument  of  the  bad  taste 
of  Charles  V.,  who  pulled  down  a 
large  portion  of  the  Moorish  building 
to  erect  this  hideous  edifice,  which, 
like  most  other  things  in  Spain,  re- 
mains unfinished.  Passing  through  a 
low  door  to  the  right,  our  travellers 
were  perfectly  dazzled  at  the  beauty 
which  suddenly  burst  upon  them.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
exquisite  than  the  Alhambra,  of  which 
no  drawings,  no  Crystal  Palace  mod- 
els, not  even  Washington  Irving's 
poetical  descriptions,  give  one  the  faint- 
est idea.  "J'essaie  en  vain  de  penser: 
je  ne  peux  que  sentir  !"  exclaimed  the 
authoress  of  "  Les  Lettres  d'Espagne" 
on  entering ;  but  the  predominant  feel- 
ing is  one  of  regret  for  the  Moors, 
whose  dynasty  produced  such  marvels 
of  beauty  and  of  art.  Entering  by 
the  fish-pond  "  patio,"  and  visiting  first 
the  Whispering  Gallery,  you  pass 
through  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors, 
and  the  Court  of  Lions,  out  of  which 

*  This  unexpected  rencontre  reminded  one  of  ov 
party  of  a  similar  ■urprlse,  some  years  ago,  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  She  was  riding  with  her 
husband,  when  they  came  on  a  Yery  picturesque  old 
"  8chlosst"  ln  an  out-of-the-way  gorge  of  a  mountain 
pass.  Stopping  to  look  at  it,  and  pushing  open  a  half- 
open  door  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  only  habitable 
of  the  ruin,  they  came  on  a  group  of  chubby- 
English  children,  sitting  round  a  table  Id  their 
white  pinafores,  eating  an  undeniable  English  tea; 
and  were  told  by  the  nurse,  ln  answer  to  their  inqui- 
ries, that  the  present  owner  of  this  Austrian  Schloas 
was  a  London  tradesman,  who  brought  his  children 
oyer  erery  year  to  spend  the  summer— a  moat  sensi- 
ble arrangement,  as  the  healthy  bright  looks  of  hit 
little  ones  testified. 
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lead  the  Hall  of  the  Abenoerrages, 
and  that  of  Justice,  with  its  two  curious 
monuments  and  wonderful  fretted  roof, 
and  then  come  to  the  gem  of  the  whole, 
the  private  apartments  of  the  Moorish 
kings,  with  the  recessed  bedroom  of 
the  king  and  queen,  the  boudoir  and 
lovely  latticed  windows  overlooking 
the  beautiful  little  garden  of  Lindaraja 
(the  violets  and  orange-blossoms  of 
which  scented  the  whole  air),  and  the 
exquisite  baths  below.*  It  is  a  thing 
to  dream  of,  and  exceeds  every  pre- 
vious expectation.  Again  and  again 
did  our  travellers  return,  and  always 
discovered  some  fresh  beauties.  The 
governor  resides  in  a  modernized-  cor- 
ner of  the  building,  not  far  from  the 
mosque,  which  has  suffered  from  the 
bad  taste  of  the  Christian  spoilers.  He 
is  not  a  good  specimen  of  Spanish 
conrtesy,  as,  in  spite  of  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  the  highest  quarters, 
it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  that 
our  party  were  admitted  to  see  any- 
thing beyond  the  portions  of  the  build- 
ing open  to  the  general  public.  At 
last,  however,  he  condescended  to  find 
the  keys  of  the  Tower  of  the  Infantas, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Moorish 
princesses  whose  tragical  fate  is  so 
touchingly  recorded  by  Washington 
Irving.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  cage, 
overlooking  the  ravine,  with  its  fine 
aqueduct  below,  and  rich  in  the  deli- 
cate moresque  carving  of  both  ceilings 
and  walls.  Afterward,  crossing  a  gar- 
den, they  came  to  the  gate  by  which 
Boabdil  left  his  palace  for  the  last  time, 
and  which  was  afterward,  by  his  spe- 

*  Few  have  described  this  enchanting  palace  as 
well  as  the  French  lady  already  quoted.  She  say*, 
•peaking  of  the  feelings  It  calls  forth :  44  Jaimerals 
svatant  etre  broyee  dans  la  gueule  de  ces  J  oils  mou- 
stres  qui  ont  des  nes  en  noeud  de  oravate,  appeles 
Lkm*  par  la  grace  de  Mahomet,  que  de  te  parlcr  de 
l'AIhambra,  tant  cette  description  est  difficile.  Les 
murailles  ne  sont  que  guipures  dedicates  et  compli- 
quees  :  les  plus  hardies  stalactites  ne  peuvent  donner 
nne  Wee  des  oou poles.  Le  tout  est  une  mervellle,  un 
travail  d  abeilles  ou  de  fees.  Les  sculptures  sont 
<Pune  delicatesee  ravlssante,  d'un  goftt  parfalt,  d'une 
rlcbesse  qui  rous  fait  songer  a  tout  ce  que  les  pontes 
de  fee*  vous  decrlvslent  jadis  a  l'heureux  age  ou 
rimaglnation  a  des  alles  dfor.  Helas !  la  mtenne  n'a 
plus  d'aile,  elle  est  de  plomb.  Les  Arabes  n'employ- 
alent  que  quatre  couleurs :  le  bleu,  le  rouge,  le  nolr 
•t  Tor.  Cette  riehesse,  ces  telntes  vlves,  sont  rislbles 
•noore  partout.  En  An.  mon  ami,  ce  n'est  point  un 
pals  is  ced :  c'eet  la  rille  d*un  enchanteur  1" 


cial  request,  walled  up.  The  tower  at 
this  corner  was  mined  and  destroyed 
by  the  French.  Our  party  then  de- 
scended to  a  little  mosque  lately  pur* 
chased  by  Colonel  ,  and  beauti- 
fully restored.  This  completed  the 
circuit  of  the  Alhambra,  which  is 
girdled  with  walls  and  towers  of  that 
rich  red-brown  hue  which  stands  out 
so  beautifully  against  the  deep  blue 
sky,  but  the  greater  portion  of  which 
was  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  Scbastiani, 
at  the  time  of  his  occupation  of  Gra- 
nada. 

The  restoration  of  this  matchless 
palace  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
present  queen,  who  has  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  first-rate  artist  named  Con- 
freres ;  and  this  confidence  has  been 
well  bestowed,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
see  work  executed  in  a  more  perfect 
manner,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  the  old  portions  from  the  new.  If 
he  be  spared  to  complete  it,  future 
generations  will  see  the  Alhambra  re- 
stored very  nearly  to  its  pristine  beau- 
ty. This  gentleman  makes  exquisite 
models  of  different  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, done  to  a  scale,  which  are  the 
most  perfect  miniature  fac-sirailes  pos- 
sible of  the  different  portions  of  this 
beautiful  palace,  and  a  most  agreeable 
memento  of  a  visit  to  it.  Our  travel- 
lers purchased  several,  and  only  re- 
gretted they  had  not  chosen  some  of 
the  same  sise,  as  they  would  make 
charming  panels  for  a  cabinet  or 
screen. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  party  started 
to  see  the  cathedral,  escorted  by  the 
kind  and  good-natured  dean,  who 
engaged  the  venerable  mother  of 
the  "Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor"  to 
act  as  his  interpreter,  his  Andalusian 
Spanish  being  utterly  unintelligible  to 
most  of  the  party.  The  first  feeling  on 
entering  is  of  unmixed  disappointment 
It  is  a  pagan  Greco- Roman  building, 
very  much  what  our  London  churches 
are  which  were  erected  in  the  time  of 
the  Georges.  But  it  has  one  redeem* 
ing  point — the  Capilla  de  los  Reyes, 
containing  the  wonderful  monuments 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of 
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Philip  and  Joan.  The  alabaster  se- 
pulchres of  the  former,  wrought  at 
Genoa  by  Peralta,  are  magnificent, 
both  in  design  and  execution.  Isabel- 
la's statue  is  especially  beautiful : 

In  queata  forma 
Pasta  la  bell*  donna,  e  par  che  donna. 

The  faces  are  both  portraits,  and  have 
a  simple  dignity  which  arrests  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  unobservant.  A 
low  door  and  a  few  steep  steps  below 
the  monuments  lead  to  their  last  rest- 
ing-place. The  royal  coffins  are  of  lead, 
lapped  over,  rude  and  plain  (only  the 
letter  F  distinguishes  that  of  the  king), 
but  they  are  genuine,  and  untouched 
since  the  day  when  their  bodies,  so 
justly  revered  by  the  Spaniards,  were 
deposited  in  this  humble  vault.  Among 
the  treasures  of  this  chapel  are  like- 
wise shown  the  identical  royal  stand- 
ards used  at  the  conquest  of  Granada ; 
the  king's  sword ;  the  queen's  own 
missal ;  their  crosier  and  crown  of  sil- 
ver-gilt ;  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  by  St.  Luke,  given  to  Isa- 
bella by  Pope  Innocent  VIIL,  and  be- 
fore which  mass  is  said  every  2d  of 
January,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking 
of  the  city  ;  and  the  portrait  of  the 
knight  who,  during  the  siege,  rode  into 
Granada,  and  affixed  a  taper  and  an 
"Ave  Maria"  on  the  very  door  of  the 
principal  mosque.  In  the  sacristy  is 
a  "Conception,"  exquisitely  carved, 
by  Alonso  Cano ;  an  44  Adoration  of 
the  Kings,"  by  Hemling,  of  Bruges ; 
a  curious  ring  of  Sixtus  IL  ;  a  chasu- 
ble embroidered  by  Queen  Isabella; 
some  very  valuable  relics  and  reliqua- 
ries, and  a  letter  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  which  the  good-natured  dean 
allowed  one  of  the  party  to  copy. 
Besides  these  treasures,  and  the  Ca- 
pilla  de  los  Reyes,  there  is  really  noth- 
ing to  look  at  in  the  cathedral,  but  one 
or  two  good  painted  glass  windows, 
some  clustered  columns,  and  a  curious 
arch  in  the  dome,  which  was  made  to 
bend  downward. 

The  following  morning,  after  an 
early  service  at  the  Capuchin  convent 
of  St.  Antonio,  one  of  the  party  start- 
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ed  on  an  expedition  with  the  sisters  of 
the  town,  and  winding  up  a  beautiful 
and  steep  ravine,  in  the  holes  and  cav- 
erns of  which  gypsies  live  and  congre- 
gate, they  came  to  a  picturesque  wood 
planted  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Here  they  left  their  carriages, 
and  scrambled  up  a  zigzag  path  cut 
in  the  hill,  with  low  steps  or  u  gradini," 
till  they  reached  a  plateau,  on  which 
stands  both  convent  and  church.  The 
view  from  the  terrace  in  front  is  the 
most  magnificent  which  can  be  con- 
ceived. On  one  side  are  the  snowy 
mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with 
a  rapid  river  tumbling  into  the  gorge 
below,  the  valleys  being  lined  on  both 
sides  with  stone-pine  woods,  amid 
which  little  convents  and  villages  are 
clustered.  On  the  other  is  the  town  of 
Granada,  with  its  domes  and  towers ; 
and  sharply  standing  out  on  the  rocks 
above  the  ruins,  against  the  bright  blue 
sky,  are  the  coffee-colored  towers  of 
the  beautiful  Alhambra.  There  is  a 
Via  Crucis  up  to  this  spot,  the  very 
crosses  seeming  to  start  up  out  of  the 
rocks,  which  are  clothed  with  aloes 
and  prickly  pear;  while  in  the  centre 
of  the  terrace  is  a  beautiful  fountain 
and  cross,  shaded  by  magnificent 
cypresses.  The  church  is  built  over 
some  catacombs,  where  the  bodies  of 
St.  Cecilia  and  eleven  other  mar- 
tyrs were  found,  who  suffered  in  the 
persecution  under  Nero.  The  superior 
of  this  convent,  now  converted  into  a 
college,  is  Don  Jose  Martin,  a  very 
holy  man,  though  quite  young,  and 
revered  by  the  whole  country  as  a 
saint.  He  is  a  wonderful  preacher, 
and  by  his  austere  and  penitential  life 
works  miracles  in  bringing  souls  to 
God.  His  manner  is  singularly  gen- 
tle, simple,  and  humble.  He  kindly 
came  to  escort  the  party  through  the 
catacombs,  and  to  show  them  the  relics. 
The  sites  of  the  different  martyrdoms 
have  been  converted  into  small  chapels 
or  oratories :  in  one,  where  the  victim 
perished  by  fire,  his  ashes  still  remain. 
Little  leaden  tablets  mark  the  different 
spots.  Here  also  is  the  great  wooden 
cross  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  from  the 
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foot  of  which  he  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  "  Love  of  God"  during  his  visit  to 
Granada,  which  is  said  to  have  con- 
verted upward  of  three  thousand  peo- 
ple, "  I  always  come  here  to  pray  for 
a  few  minutes  before  preaching"  said 
shnply  Don  Jose  Martin,  "  so  that  a 
portion  of  his  spirit  may  rest  upon  me." 
After  spending  some  time  in  this  sanc- 
tuary, the  party  reluctantly  retraced 
their  steps,  and  returned  to  the  town, 
where  they  ha$  promised  to  visit  the 
great  hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios. 
It  is  a  magnificent  establishment,  en- 
tirely under  the  care  of  the  Spanish 
sisters  of  charity  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  with  a  "  patio"  or  quadrangle  in 
the  centre,  aud  double  cloisters  round, 
into  which  the  wards  open  :  all  round 
the  cloisters  are  frescoes  describing 
different  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  saint 
The  church  is  gorgeous  in  its  decora- 
tions, and  in  a  chapel  above  rests  the 
body  of  San  Juan,  in  a  magnificent  sil- 
ver shrine,  with  his  clothes,  his  hat, 
the  basket  in  which  he  used  daily  to  go 
and  collect  food  for  his  sick  and  dying 
poor,  and  other  like  personalities. 

This  saint  is  immensely  revered  in 
Granada.  He  was  the  first  founder  of 
the  order  of  Brothers  of  Charity,  now 
spread  all  over  Europe,  beginning  his 
great  work,  as  all  saints  have  done,  in 
the  humblest  manner  possible,  by  hir- 
ing a  small  house  (now  converted  into 
a  wayside  oratory),  in  which  he  could 
place  four  or  five  poor  people,  nursing 
them  himself  night  and  day,  and  only 
going  out  to  beg,  sell,  and  chop  wood, 
or  do  anything  to  obtain  the  necessary 
food  and  medicines  for  them.  The 
archbishop,  touched  with  his  burning 
charity,  assisted  him  to  build  a  larger 
hospital.  This  house  soon  after  took 
fire,  when  San  Juan  carried  out  the 
sick  one  by  one  on  his  back,  without 
receiving  any  hurt  It  is  thus  that  he 
is  represented  in  the  Statue  Gallery  of 
Madrid.  The  people,  inflamed  by  his 
loving  zeal,  and  in  admiration  of  his 
great  wisdom,  humility,  and  prudence, 
came  forward  as  one  man  to  help  him 
to  build  the  present  hospital,  which  re- 
mains to  this  day  as  a  monument  of 


what  may  be  done  by  one  poor  man  of 
humble  birth,  if  really  moved  by  the 
love  of  God.  His  death  was  caused 
by  rescuing  a  man  in  danger  of  drown- 
ing from  the  suddeu  rising  of  the' river, 
and  then  remainiug,  wet  and  worn  out 
as  he  was,  while  caring  for  the  family. 
He  died  on  his  knees,  repeating  the 
w  Miserere,"  amidst  the  tears  of  the 
whole  city,  to  whom,  by  the  special  com- 
mand of  the  archbishop,  he  gave  his  dy- 
ing benediction.  His  favorite  saying 
was :  "  Labor  without  intermission  to 
do  all  the  good  works  in  your  power 
while  time  is  allowed  you  ;"  and  this  sen- 
tence is  engraved  in  Spanish  on  the 
door  of  the  hospital 

The  following  day  happened  to  be 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  or  rather 
of  his  birthday  in  heaven,  when  a 
touching  and  beautiful  ceremonial  is 
observed.  The  archbishop  and  his 
clergy  come  to  the  hospital  to  give  the 
holy  communion  to  the  sick  in  each 
ward.  A  procession  is  formed  of  the 
ecclesiastics  and  the  sisters  of  charity, 
each  bearing  lighted  tapers,  and  little 
altars  are  arranged  at  the  end  of  each 
ward,  beautifully  decorated  with  real 
flowers,  while  everything  in  and  about 
the  hospital  is  fresh  and  clean  for  the 
occasion.  A  touching  incident  occurred 
in  the  male  ward  on  that  day,  where 
one  poor  man  lay  in  the  last  stage  of 
disease.  The  eagerness  of  his  look 
when  the  archbishop  drew  near  his  bed 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
were  kneeling  there ;  nor  the  way  in 
which  his  face  lighted  up  with  joy  when 
he  received  his  Lord.  The  attendant 
sister  bent  forward  to  give  him  a  cor- 
dial afterward :  he  shook  his  head,  and 
turned  his  face  away ;  he  would  have 
nothing  after  that.  Before  the  last 
notes  of  the  "  Pange  Lingua"  or  the 
curling  smoke  of  the  incense  had  died 
out  of  the  ward,  all  was  over ;  but  the 
smile  on  the  lips  and  the  peace  on  the 
face  spoke  of  the  rest  he  had  found. 
Afterward  there  was  a  magnificent 
service  in  the  church,  and  a  dinner  to 
all  the  orphans  in  the  sisters'  schools. 

Another  interesting  expedition  made 
by  our  travellers  was  to  the  Carthusian 
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convent  outside  the  town.  Sebastian! 
desecrated  and  pillaged  the  wonderful 
treasures  it  contained;  but  the  tortoise- 
shell  and  mother-of-pearl  doors  and 
presses  remain,  reminding  one  of  those 
in  the  Armenian  church  at  Jerusalem, 
at  the  shrine  of  St.  James.  There  are 
also  two  statues  of  St.  Bruno,  by 
Alonso  Caflo  ;  wonderful  for  their  life- 
like appearance  and  expression,  but 
still  not  equal  to  the  incomparable  one 
at  Mirafiores.  There  are  some  beau- 
tiful alabaster  and  agate  pillars  still 
left  in  the  chapel  behind  the  high  altar, 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  were  too 
heavy  for  the  spoilers  to  carry  off.  In 
the  cloisters  are  some  curious  frescoes 
of  the  martyrdoms  of  the  Carthusians, 
at  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, by  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The 
guide  who  accompanied  our  travellers 
said  slyly  to  the  only  Catholic  of  the 
party  :  "  We  had  better  not  explain  the 
subject  of  these.  Let  them  imagine 
they  are  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  In- 
quisition— that  always  takes  with  Eng- 
lish people!"  Another  picture  was 
startling  both  in  subject  and  coloring ; 
it  was  that  of  a  dead  doctor,  much 
venerated  in  life,  who,  on  a  funeral 
panegyric  being  pronounced  over  him, 
started  from  his  coffin,  exclaiming 
that  "  h's  life  had  been  a  lie,  and  that 
he  was  among  the  damned !"  The 
friar  who  showed  our  party  over  the 
now  deserted  convent  was  like  Fray 
Gabriel  in  Feman  Caballero's  novel 
of  La  Gaviota.  When  the  rest  of 
the  Carthusians  were  turned  out  by  the 
government,  he  would  not  go.  "  I  was 
brought  here  as  a  little  child,"  he  said, 
*  and  know  no  one  in  the  world ;"  and 
so  he  sat  himself  down  by  the  cross 
and  sobbed.  They  let  him  stay  and 
keep  the  garden  and  the  church,  but  his 
life  is  over.  "  The  blood  does  not  run 
in  his  veins — it  walks  !"  Like  Fray 
Gabriel,  he  will  die  kneeling  before  the 
Christ  to  whom  he  daily  prays  for 
those  who  have  so  cruelly  wronged  and 
robbed  him.  The  view  from  the  ter- 
race in  front  of  the  church  is  beautiful, 
overlooking  the  rich  and  cultivated 
plain  of  Soto  do  Roma,  the  property  of 


the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  the 
mountain  of  Parapanda  above,  the 
hills  of  Elvira,  and  the  pass  of  Moclin, 
which  forms  the  bridle-road  to  Cordo- 
va. The  gardens  also  are  delightful : 
no  wonder  the  poor  monks  clung  to 
their  convent  home ! 

In  the  afternoon  our  travellers  walk* 
ed  up  to  the  Gencralife,  a  villa  now 
belonging  to  the  Pallavicini  family,  a 
branch  of  the  great  Genoa  house,  but 
formerly  the  palace  0/  the  Sultana. 
Passing  through  vineyards  and  fig- 
trees,  they  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
fairy  garden,  with  its  long  straight 
borders,  fringed  with  myrtle,  irrigated 
by  the  Darro,  which  is  carried  in  a 
little  canal  between  the  flower-beds, 
and  with  a  beautiful  open  colonnade 
overlooking  the  Alhambra,  while  a  less 
formal  garden  sent  up  a  shower  of 
sweet  scents  from  the  orange-trees  and 
jessamine  trellises  below.  Through 
this  colonnade  they  passed  info  the 
living-rooms,  exquisite  in  their  Moorish 
carvings  and  decorations.  In  one  of 
them  there  are  a  number  of  curious 
though  somewhat  apocryphal  portraits, 
including  one  of  Boabdil,  and  of  an- 
other Moorish  king  of  Granada,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  who  turned 
Christians,  and  were  baptized  at  Santa 
Fe.  In  the  outer  room  are  portraits 
of  all  the  «  bluest  blood"  of  Granada. 
But  the  gardens  form  the  greatest 
charm.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
Neapolitan  violets  and  other  spring 
flowers.  Roses  climbed  over  every 
wall,  and  magnificent  cypresses,  and 
aloes  in  full  flower,  shaded  the  beds 
from  the  burning  sun.  The  largest  of 
these  cypresses,  called  the  Sultana,  is 
twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  to 
this  tree  the  fatal  legend  of  the  fair 
Zoraya  is  attached.  Behind  these 
cypresses  is  a  flight  of  Italian-looking 
steps,  leading  to  another  raised  garden, 
full  of  terraces  and  fountains.  On  the 
steep  brow  of  the  hill  is  an  alcove,  or 
summer-house,  from  whence  the  views 
over  Granada  and  the  Alhambra  are 
quite  enchanting,  every  arch  being,  as 
it  were,  the  setting  or  frame  of  a  new 
and  beautiful  picture.    Above  this. 
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again,  is  a  Moorish  fortress,  and  a  knoll 
called  the  Moor's  Chair,  from  whence 
Che  last  Moorish  king  is  said  to  have 
sadly  contemplated  the  defeat  of  his 
troops  by  the  better-disciplined  armies 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  grouped  in 
the  plains  below.  Scrambling  still 
higher  up,  our  travellers  came  to  the 
ruins  of  a  cbapel,  and  to  some  curious 
caverns,  with  a  peep  into  a  wild  gorge 
to  the  right  leading  into  the  very  heart 
of  this  mountainous  and  little- visited 
region.  Boabdil's  sword,  and  other 
relics  and  pictures  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury belonging  to  the  Pallavicini  fami- 
ly, are  carefully  preserved  by  their 
agent  in  their  house  in  the  town,  and 
had  been  courteously  shown  to  our 
travellers  when  they  called  to  obtain 
permission  to  visit  the  villa.  Return- 
ing toward  their  hotel,  they  thought 
they  would  prolong  their  walk  by  visit- 
ing the  great  cemetery,  or  u  Campo 
Santo,"  which  is  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Generalife.  Long  files  of  mourn- 
ers had  been  perpetually  passing  by 
their  windows,  the  bier  being  carried 
on  men's  shoulders,  and  uncovered,  as 
in  the.  East,  so  that  the  face  of  the 
dead  was  visible.  Eac  h  bier  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  confraternity  to  which  he 
or  she  belonged,  chanting  hymns  and 
litani» a  as  they  wound  up  the  long 
steep  hill  from  the  town  to  the  burial- 
ground.  But  all  appearance  of  rever- 
ence, or  even  of  decency,  disappears  at 
tbc  spot  itself,  where  the  corpse  is 
stripped,  taken  out  of  its  temporary 
coffin,  and  brutally  east  into  a  pit, 
which  is  kept  open  till  tilled,  and  then, 
with  quicklime  thrown  in,  closed  up, 
and  a  fresh  one  opeued  to  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  Catholic  Spain  that  such  scenes 
should  be  of  daily  recurrence. 

Another  villa  worth  visiting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Alhambra  is  that 
of  Madame  Calderon,  where  the  oblig- 
ing French  gardener  took  our  travel- 
lers all  over  the  gardens  and  terraces, 
the  liot  houses  and  aviaries,  the  artifi- 
cial streams  and  bridges,  till  they  came 
to  the  great  attraction  of  the  place — 
wk  magnificent 


ai  W-viue,  or  hanging 


cypress,  falsely  called  a  cedar  of  Le- 
banon, which  was  planted  by  St.  John 
of  the  Cross,  this  site  being  originally 
occupied  by  a  convent  of  St  Theresa's. 
The  house  is  thoroughly  comfortable 
inside,  with  charming  views  over  the 
"vega,"  and  altogether  more  like  an 
English  home  than  anything  else  in 
Spain.  If  any  one  wished  to  spend  a 
delightful  summer  out  of  England,  they 
could  find  no  more  agreeable  retreat ; 
perfect  as  to  climate,  and  with  the  most 
enjoyable  and  beautiful  expeditions  to 
be  made  in  every  direction.  It  is  worth 
remembering,  as  Madame  Calderon, 
being  now  a  widow,  is  anxious  to  let 
her  residence,  having  another  house  in 
Madrid.  There  is  a  church  close  by, 
and  a  dairy  attached  to  the  garden, 
which  is  a  rarity  in  Spain,  and  a  pub- 
lic benefit  to  the  visitors  at  the  Alham- 
bra ;  and  the  clever  and  notable  French 
wife  of  the  gardener  makes  delicious 
butter,  and  sells  both  that  and  the 
cream  in  her  mistress's  absence — lux- 
uries utterly  unknown  anywhere  else 
in  the  Peninsula. 

Bad  weather  and  heavy  snow  (for 
they  had  visited  Granada  too  early  in 
the  year)  prevented  our  travellers 
from  accomplishing  different  expedi- 
tions which  they  had  planned  for  the 
ascent  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  visit- 
ing Alhama  and  Adea,  and  other  inter- 
esting spots  in  the  neighborhood.  But 
they  drove  one  day  to  the  Alameda, 
where  all  Granada  congregates  in  the 
evening,  and  from  whence  the  view 
looking  on  the  mountains  is  beautiful. 

Returning  by  the  Moorish  gateway, 
called  the  Puerta  de  Monayma,  they 
came  to  an  open  space,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin. 
Here  public  executions  used  to  take 
place,  and  here,  in  1831,  Mariana  Pine- 
da, a  lady  of  high  birth  and  great  beau- 
ty, was  strangled.  A  simple  cross 
marks  the  spot.  Her  crime  was  the 
finding  in  her  bouse  a  flag,  maliciously 
placed  there  by  a  man  whose  addresses 
she  had  rejected. 

From  this  "plaza"  our  travellers 
drove  to  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Darro 
and  Xenil,  which  together  form  the 
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Guadalquiver ;  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  a  mosque,  where  a  tablet  re- 
cords the  fact  of  its  having  been  the 
place  where  the  unfortunate  king  Boab- 
dil  gave  the  keys  of  the  town  to  the 
Christian  conquerors,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  then  himself  rode  slowly 


and  sadly  away  from  his  beautiful 
palace  by  a  mountain  still  called  the 
44  Last  Sigh  of  the  Moor,"  immortalized 
both  in  verse  and  song.  The  accom- 
panying ballad,  with  its  plaintive  wail- 
ing sound,  still  echoes  in  the  hearts  and 
on  the  lips  of  the  people : 


Ay       de       mi        Al    -  ha 


mat 


Pa  -  ee  -  a  -  ba  -  ee    el  Rey  Mo   -  -  ro      Por     la   ciu  -  dad  de  Gra 


da, 


Des  -  de   la    puer  -  ta      de      El  - 


Ha  -  eta 


de 


Bi  -  bar 


Ay  de 


Al 


ha 


Returning,  they  visited  the  church 
of  Las  Angustias,  where  there  is  a  won- 
derful but  tawdrily  dressed  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  is  the  patron- 
ess of  the  town.  The  French  sisters 
of  charity  have  a  large  orphanage  and 
day-school  here,  established  originally 
by  Madame  Calderon  ;  but  the  situa- 
tion, in  the  street  called  Recogidas,  is 
low  and  damp,  and  their  chapel  being 
almost  underground,  and  into  which  no 
sun  can  ever  enter,  seriously  affects 
the  health  of  the  sisters.  Here,  as 
everywhere,  they  are  universally  be- 
loved and  respected,  and  the  present 
superior  is  one  eminently  qualified,  by 
her  loving  gentleness  and  evenness  of 
temper,  to  win  the  hearts  of  all  around 
her.  The  dress  of  the  people  of  Grana- 
da is  singularly  picturesque:  the  women 
wear  crape  shawls  of  the  brightest  colors, 
yellow,  orange,  or  red,  with  flowers  stuck 
jauntily  on  one  side  of  the  head  just 
above  the  ear ;  the  men  have  short  vel- 
vet jackets,  waistcoats  with  beautiful 
hanging  silver  buttons  (which  have 
descended  from  father  to  son,  and  are 


ma! 

not  to  be  bought  except  by  chance), 
hats  with  large  borders,  turned  up  at 
the  edge,  red  sashes  round  the* waist, 
and  gaiters  of  untanned  leather,  dain- 
tily embroidered,  open  at  the  knee, 
with  hanging  strips  of  leather  and  sil- 
ver buttons.  Over  the  whole,  in  cold 
weather,  is  thrown  the 44  capa,"  or  large 
cloak,  which  often  conceals  the  thread- 
bare garments  of  a  beggar,  but  which 
is  worn  with  the  air  of  the  proudest 
Spanish  4  hidalgo.'  This  evening,  the 
last  which  our  travellers  were  to  spend 
in  Granada,  they  had  a  visit  from  the 
king  and  captain  of  the  gypsies,  a  very 
remarkable  man,  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  and  a  blacksmith  by 
trade.  He  brought  his  guitar,  and 
played  in  the  most  marvellous  and 
beautiful  way  possible :  6rst  tenderly 
and  softly ;  then  bursting  into  the  wild- 
est exultation ;  then  again  plaintive  and 
wailing,  ending  with  a  strain  of  triumph 
and  rejoicing  and  victory  which  com- 
pletely entranced  his  hearers.  It  was 
like  a  beautiful  poem  or  a  love  tale,  told 
with  a  pathos  indescribable.    It  was  a 
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fitting  last  remembrance  of  a  place  so 
fall  of  poetry  and  of  the  past,  with  a 
tinge  in  it  of  that  sorrowful  dark  thread 
which  always  seems  woven  into  the 
tissue  of  earthly  lives.  Sorrowfully, 
the  next  morning,  our  travellers  paid 
their  last  visit  to  the  matchless  Alham- 
bra,which  had grown  upon  them  at  every 
turn.  Then  came  the  **good-byM  to 
their  good  and  faithful  guide,  Bensaken, 
that  name  so  well  known  to  all  Grana- 


da tourists ;  and  to  the  kind  sisters  of 
charity,  whose  white  u  cornettes 99  stood 
grouped  round  the  fatal  diligence 
which  was  to  convey  them  back  to 
Malaga.  And  so  they  bade  adieu  to 
this  beautiful  city,  with  many  a  hope 
of  a  return  on  some  future  day,  and 
with  a  whole  train  of  new  thoughts 
and  new  pictures  in  their  mind's  eye, 
called  forth  by  the  wonders  they  had 
seen. 


ORIGUUL. 


VICTOR  COUSIN  AND  HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  papers  some  months  since  an- 
nounced the  death  at  Paris  of  M.  Vic- 
tor Cousin,  the  well-known  eclectic 
philosopher  and  Orleanist  statesman. 
The  reestablishment  of  the  Imperial 
regime  in  France  had  deprived  him  of 
his  political  career,  never  much  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  whatever  interest  he 
may  have  continued  to  take  in  philo- 
sophy, he  produced,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  new  philosophical  work  af- 
ter the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  ex- 
cept prefaces  to  new  editions  of  his 
previous  writings,  or  to  other  writers 
whose  works  he  edited,  and  some 
u  Rapports"  to  the  Academy,  among 
which  the  most  notable  is  that  on  the 
unpublished  works  of  Abelard,  pre- 
ceded by  a  valuable  introduction  on 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  which  he 
afterward  published  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume uuder  the  title  of  La  Philosophie 
Scholastique. 

M.  Cousin  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1792,  and  was,  the  New  American 
Cyclopedia  says,  the  son  of  a  clock- 
maker,  a  great  admirer  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  and  he  was,  of  course, 
brought  up  without  any  religious  faith 
or  culture,  as  were  no  small  portion  of 
the  youth  of  France  born  during  the 
Revolution.  Pierre  Leroux  malicious- 


ly accuses  Cousin,  after  he  had  quar- 
relled with  him,  of  having  been,  when 
they  were  fellow-students  together,  a 
great  admirer  of  V Ami  da  Peuple^  the 
journal  in  which  Marat  gained  his  in- 
famous notoriety.  His  early  destina- 
tion was  literature,  and  he  was  always 
the  litterateur  rather  than  the  philoso- 
pher ;  but  early  falling  under  the  in- 
fluence of  M.  Royer-Collard,  a  stanch 
disciple  of  the  Scottish  school,  founded 
by  Reid  and  closed  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  he  directed  bis  attention  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  became  mas- 
terof  conferences  in  the  Normal  School, 
and,  while  yet  very  young,  professor  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  in  the  Faculte 
des  Lettresat  Paris.  His  course  for 
1818,  and  a  part  of  his  course  for  1819 
and  1820,  have  been  published  from 
notes  taken  by  his  pupils.  Being  too 
liberal  to  suit  the  government,  he  was 
suspended  from  his  professorship  in 
1824,  but  was  restored  in  1828,  and 
continued  his  lectures  up  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830.  Since  then  he  has 
made  no  important  contributions  to 
philosophical  science. 

The  greater  part  of  M.  Cousin's 
philosophical  works  are  left  as  frag- 
ments or  as  unfinished  courses.  His 
course  of  1829-30  ends  with  the  sen- 
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sist  school,  and  the  critical  examination 
of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding. His  translation  of  Plato 
was  completed  indeed ;  but  the  argu- 
ments or  introductions,  except  to  a  few 
of  the  Dialogues,  and  the  Life  of  Plato 
promised,  have  never  appeared.  He 
seems  to  have  exhausted  his  philoso- 
phical forces  at  an  early  day,  and  after 
publishing  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  his  previous  writings,  to  have  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  literature,  es- 
pecially to  the  literary  history  of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  biography  of  certain  eminent 
ladies  that  played  a  very  distinguished 
part  in  the  political  intrigues  and  in- 
surrections of  the  period.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  man  living  had  so  thorough 
and  minute  a  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture, the  religious  controversies,  the 
philosophy,  the  politics,  and  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  period  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XIII.  to  the  end  of  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  and  the  triumph 
of  Mazarin  over  his  enemies,  as  he 
possessed.  His  Duchesse  de  Longue- 
ville,  Madame  de  Sable*,  Duchesse  de 
Chevreuse,  and  Madame  de  Hautefort, 
and  his  history  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  are,  as  literary 
works,  unrivalled,  written  with  rare 
simplicity,  purity,  grace,  and  delicacy 
of  expression  and  style,  and  have  an 
easy  natural  eloquence  and  charm 
never  surpassed  by  any  writer  even  in 
the  French  language.  He  has  resusci- 
tated those  great  dames  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  live,  love,  sin,  re- 
pent, and  do  penance  in  his  pages  as 
they  did  in  real  life.  He  seems,  as  a 
Parisian  has  said,  to  have  really  fallen 
in  love  with  them,  and  to  have  regard- 
ed each  of  them  as  bis  mistress,  whose 
honor  he  must  defend  at  the  risk  of  his 
life. 

The  French,  we  believe,  usually 
count  M.  Villemain  as  the  most  per- 
fect master  of  their  beautiful  language ; 
but  to  our  taste  he  was  surpassed  by 
Cousin,  if  not  in  the  delicacy  of  phrase, 
which  only  a  Frenchman  born  or  bred 
can  appreciate,  in  all  the  higher  qual- 
ities of  style,  as  much  as  he  was  in 


depth  and  richness  of  feeling,  and 
variety  and  comprehensiveness  of 
thought.  Cousin  was  by  far  the  great- 
er man,  endowed  with  the  richer  ge- 
nius, and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
equally  polished  and  graceful  as  a 
writer.  As  a  philosophical  writer,  for 
beauty,  grace,  elegance,  and  eloquence 
he  has  had  no  equal  since  Plato ;  and 
he  wrote  on  philosophical  subjects  with 
ease  and  grace,  charmed  and  interest- 
ed his  readers  in  the  dryest  and  most . 
abstruse  speculations  of  metaphysics. 
His  rhetoric  was  captivating  even  if 
his  philosophy  was  faulty. 

M.  Cousin  called  his  philosophical 
system  eclecticism.  He  starts  with 
the  assumption  that  each  philosophical 
school  has  its  special  point  of  view, 
its  special  truth,  which  the  others  ne- 
glect or  unduly  depress,  and  that  the 
true  philosopher  weds  himself  to  no 
particular  school,  but  studies  them  all 
with  impartiality,  accepts  what  each 
has  that  is  positive,  and  rejects  what 
each  has  that  is  exclusive  or  negative. 
He  resolves  all  possible  schools  into 
four — 1st,  The  Sensist ;  2d,  the  Ideal- 
istic— subjectivistic ;  3d,  the  Sceptical; 
4th,  the  Mystic.  Each  of  these  four 
systems  has  its  part  of  truth,  and  its 
part  of  error.  Take  the  truth  of  each, 
and  exclude  the  error,  and  you  have 
true  philosophy,  and  the  whole  of  it. 
Truth  is  always  something  positive, 
affirmative ;  what  then  is  the  truth  of 
scepticism,  which  is  a  system  of  pure 
negation,  and  not  only  affirms  nothing, 
but  denies  that  anything  can  be  affirai- 
ed?  How,  moreover,  can  scepticism, 
which  is  universal  nescience,  be  called 
a  system  of  philosophy  ?  Finally,  if 
you  know  not  the  truth  in  its  unity  and 
integrity  beforehand,  how  are  you,  in 
studying  those  several  systems,  to  de- 
termine which  is  the  part  of  truth  and 
which  the  part  of  error  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  schools, 
as  all  sects,  have  their  part  of  truth, 
as  well  as  their  part  of  error ;  for  the 
human  mind  cannot  embrace  pure  un- 
mixed error  any  more  than  the  will  can 
pure  unmixed  evil;  but  the  eclectic 
method  is  not  the  method  of  construct 
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sonality, is  individual,  fallible,  and 
without  authority,  save  as  supported  by 
intuition.  All  that  we  ever  do  or  can 
know  is  given  us  primarily  in  intuition, 
and  what  is  so  given  constitutes  the 
common  sense,  the  common  faith  or  be- 
lief of  the  race.  There  is  less,  but 
there  can  never  be  more,  in  reflection 
than  in  intuition.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  difference  between 
seeing  and  beholding.  I  see  what  is  be- 
fore me,  but  to  behold  it  I  look.  I  look 
that  I  may  determine  what  it  is  I  see. 
But  it  is  clear  from  this  illustration 
that  the  intuition  is  as  much  the  act  of 
the  subject  as  is  the  reflection.  The 
only  difference  between  them  is  that 
asserted  by  Leibnitz  between  simple 
perception  and  apperception.  In  simple 
perception  I  perceive  all  the  objects 
before  me,  without  noting  or  distinguish- 
ing them ;  in  apperception  I  note  that 
it  is  I  who  perceive  them,  and  distin- 
guish them  both  from  myself  and  from 
one  another.  The  intuition  is  a  pos- 
teriori, and  is  no  synthetic  judgment 
a  priori,  as  Kani  terms  what  must  pre- 
cede experience  in  order  to  render  ex- 
perience possible. 

Nor  is  it  true  to  say  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  given  in  the  primitive  in- 
tuition. What  is  given  in  the*  primitive 
intuition  is  simply  the  ideal,  self-evi- 
dent truths,  as  say  some,  first  principles 
of  all  science,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  the  first  principles  of  all  reality, 
and  could  not  be  the  first  principles  of 
science  if  they  were  not  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  reality,  say  others.  Even 
they  who  assert  that  the  ideal  formula, 
Ens  creat  existential,  is  intuitive,  never 
pretend  that  anything  more  than  the 
ideal  element  of  thought  or  experience 
is  intuitive.  The  ideal  formula  is  sim- 
ply the  scientific  reduction  of  the  cat- 
egories of  Aristotle  and  Kant  to  three, 
and  their  identification  with  reality ; 
that  is,  their  reduction  to  being,  exist- 
ence, and  the  creative  act  of  being, 
which  is  the  real  nexus  between  tbem. 
These  three  categories  must  be  given 
intuitively,  or  a  priori,  because  without 
them  the  intelligence  is  not  constituted, 
and  no  science,  no  experience,  is  possi- 
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ble.    But  in  them,  while  the  principles  stance  and  phenomenon.    But,  as  he 

of  all  science  are  given,  uo  knowledge  in  fact  identifies  cause  with  substance, 

or  apprehension  of  particular  things  is  declaring  substance  to  be  substance 

given.    The  intuition  constitutes,  we  only  in  so  much  as  it  is  cause,  and  cause 

would  say  creates,  the  faculty  of  in-  to  be  cause  only  in  so  much  as  it  is 

telligence,  but  all  science  is  acquired  substance,  he  really  reduces  them  to 

either  by  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  the  single  category  of  substance,  which 

or  by  divine  revelation  addressed  to  it  you  may  call  indifferently  substance  or 

Reduced  to  its  proper  character  as  cause.    But  though  every  substance  is 

asserted  by  M.  Cousin,  intuition  is  em-  intrinsically  and  essentially  a  cause, 

pirical,  and  stands  opposed  not  to  re-  yet,  as  it  may  be  something  more  than 

flection,  but  to  discursion,  and  is  simply  cause,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on 

the  immediate  and  direct  perception  of  this,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that 

the  object  without  the  intervention  of  he  recognizes  two  categories.  Under 

any  process,  more  or  less  elaborate,  of  the  head  of  substance  he  ranges  all 

reasoning.    This  is,  indeed,  not  an  un-  that  is  substantial,  or  that  pertains 

usual  sense  of  the  word,  perhaps  its  to  real  and  necessary  being,  and  under 

more  common  sense,  but  it  is  a  sense  the  head  of  cause  the  phenomenal,  or 

that  renders  the  distinction  between  in-  the  effects  of  the  causative  action  of 

tuition  and  reflection  of  no  importance  substance.    He  says  he  understands 

to  M.  Cousin,  for  it  does  not  carry  him  by  substance  the  universal  and  abso- 

out  of  the  sphere  of  the  subject,  or  af-  lute  substance,  the  universal,  neces- 

ford  any  basis  for  his  ontological  in-  sary,and  real  being  of  the  theologians, 

ductions.    He  has  still  the  question  as  and  by  phenomena  not  mere  modes  or 

to  the  objectivity  and  reality  of  the  appearances  of  substance,  but  finite 

ideal  to  solve,  and  no  recognized  means  and  relative  substances,  and  calls  them 

of  solving  it.     His  ontological  conclu-  phenomena  only  in  opposition  to  the 

sions,  therefore,  as  a  writer  in  The  Chris-  one  absolute  substance.     They  are 

tian  Examiner  told  him  as  long  ago  created  or  produced  by  the  causative 

as  1836,  rest  simply  on  the  credibility  •  action  of  substance.     If  this  has  any 

of  reason  or  faith  in  its  trustworthiness,  real  meaning,  he  should  recognize  three 

which  can  never  be  established,  be-  categories,  as  in  the  ideal  formula,  Ens 

cause  it  is  assumed  that  to  the  opera-  treat  existentias,  that  is,  being,  exist- 

tion  of  reason  no  objective  reality  is  ence,  or  creature,  and  the  creative  act 

necessary,  since  the  object,  if  imperson-  of  being,  the  real  nexus  between  sub- 

al,  may  for  aught  that  appears  be  in-  stance  or  being  and  contingent  exist- 

cluded  in  the  subject.  Notwithstanding  ences,  for  it  is  that  which  places  them 

his  struggles  and  efforts  of  all  sorts,  and  binds  them  to  the  creator.    In  the 

we  think,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  con-  ideal  formula  the  categories  are  all 

ceded  that  Cousin  remained  in  the  reduced  to  three,  which  really  include 

sphere  of  psychology,  and  that  the  them  all  and  in  their  real  relation, 

facts  the  study  and  analysis  of  con-  Whatever  there  is  to  be  known  must  be 

sciousness  gave  him,  have  in  his  sys-  arranged  under  one  or  another  of  the 

tem  no  ontological  value,  for  he  fails  three  terms  of  the  formula,  for  what- 

to  establish  their  real  objectivity.   His  ever  is  conceivable  must  be  being,  the 

passage  from  psychology  is  a  leap  over  creative  act  of  being,  or  the  product  of 

a  gulf  by  main  strength,  not  a  regular  that  act,  that  is  to  say,  existences.  The 

dialectic  passage,  which  he  professes  to  ideal  formula  is  complete,  for  it  asserts 

have  found,  or  which  he  promises  to  in  their  logical  relation  the  first  prin- 

provide,  and  which  the  true  analysis  of  ciples  of  all  the  knowable  ( omne  scibile ) 

thought  discloses.  and  all  the  real  ( omne  reale J,  and  of 

M.  Cousin  professes  to  have  reduced  all  the  knowable  because  of  all  the  real, 

the  categories  of  Kant  and  Aristotle  for  what  is  not  real  is  not  knowable. 

to  two,  substance  and  cause,  or  sub-  M.  Cousin's  reduction  to  substance  and 
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cause,  or  being  and  phenomena,  besides 
being  not  accurately  expressed,  is  un- 
scientific and  defective. 

We  do  not  thiuk  M.  Cousin  ever 
intended  to  deny  the  creative  act  of 
being,  or  the  reality  of  existences,  or 
what  he  calls  phenomena,  but  he  in- 
cludes the  act  in  his  conception  of  sub- 
stance. God  is  in  his  own  intrinsic  na- 
ture, he  maintains,  causative  or  crea- 
tive, and  cannot,  therefore,  not  cause  or 
create.  Hence,  creation  is  necessary. 
Being  causative  in  his  essence,  essen- 
tially a  cause,  and  cause  being  a  cause 
only  inasmuch  as  it  causes  or  is  actu- 
ally a  cause,  God  is,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
forced  to  create,  and  to  be  continuous- 
ly creating,  by  the  intrinsic  and  eter- 
nal necessity  of  his  own  being.  This 
smacks  a  little  of  Hegelianism,  which 
teaches  that  God  perfects  or  fills  out 
his  own  being,  or  realizes  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  own  nature,  in  creating,  and 
arrives  at  self-consciousness  first  in 
man — a  doctrine  which  our  Boston 
transcendentalists  embodied  in  their 
favorite  aphorism,  "  In  order  to  be  you 
must  do" — as  if  without  being  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do,  as  if  imperfection  could 
make  itself  perfection,  or  anything  by 
itself  alone  could  make  itself  more  than 
it  is  ! 

But  the  doctrine  that  substance  is 
essentially  cause,  and  must  from  in- 
trinsic necessity  cause  in  the  sense  of 
creating,  is  not  tenable.  We  are  aware 
that  Leibnitz,  a  great  name  in  philoso- 
phy, defines  substance  to  be  an  active 
force,  a  vis  activa,  but  we  do  not  recol- 
lect that  he  anywhere  pretends  that  its 
activity  necessarily  extends  beyond 
itself.  God  is  vis  activa,  if  you  will, 
in  a  supereminent  degree ;  he  is  essen- 
tially active,  and  would  be  neither 
being  nor  substance  if  he  were  not ; 
he  is,  as  say  Aristotle  and  the  school- 
men, most  pure  act ;  and  hence  the 
theologians  discover  in  him  a  reason 
for  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son, 
and  the  eternal  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  why  God  is  necessarily  in- 
divisible Trinity ;  but  nothing  in  this 
implies  that  he  must  necessarily  act 
ad  extra,  or  create.    He  acts  eternally 


from  the  necessity  of  his  own  divine 
nature,  but  not  necessarily  out  of  the 
circle  of  his  own  infinite  being,  for  he 
is  complete  in  himself,  the  plenitude  of 
being,  and  always  and  everywhere 
suffices  for  himself,  and  therefore  for 
his  own  activity.  Creation,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  effects  exterior  to  himself, 
is  not  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his 
activity,  adds  and  can  add  nothing  to 
him,  as  it  does  and  can  take  nothing 
from  him.  Hence,  though  we  cannot 
conceive  of  him  without  conceiving 
him  as  infinitely,  eternally,  and  es- 
sentially active,  we  can  conceive  of 
him  as  absolute  substance  or  being 
without  conceiving  him  to  be  necessa- 
rily acting  or  creating  ad  extra. 

M.  Cousin  evidently  confounds  the 
interior  act  of  the  divine  being  with 
his  exterior  acts,  or  acts  ad  extra,  or 
creative  acts.  God  being  most  pure 
act,  says  the  eclectic  philosopher,  he 
must  be  infinitely  active,  and  if  infin- 
itely active  he  must  develop  himself  in 
creation  ;  therefore,  creation  is  neces- 
sary, and  God  cannot  but  create.  This 
denies  while  it  asserts  that  God  is  in 
himself  most  pure  act,  and  assumes 
that  his  nature  has  possibilities  that  can 
be  reatized  only  in  external  acts.  It 
makes  the  creation  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection  of  his  being,  and  assumes  either 
that  he  is  not  in  himself  ens  perfec- 
tissimum,  or  most  perfect  being,  or  that 
the  creation,  the  world,  or  universe, 
is  itself  God  ;  that  is,  the  conception  o\ 
God  as  most  perfect  being  includes 
both  substance  and  cause,  both  being 
aud  phenomenon.  Hence,  with  the  con 
tradiction  of  which  M.  Cousin  gives 
more  than  one  example,  and  which  no 
pantheistic  philosopher  does  or  can  es- 
cape, in  asserting  creation  to  be  neces- 
sary, he  declares  it  to  be  impossible ; 
for  the  phenomena  substantially  con- 
sidered are  God  himself,  indistinguish- 
able from  him,  and  necessary  to  com- 
plete our  conception  of  him  as  abso- 
lute substance,  or  most  perfect  being. 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of 
his  Philosophical  Fragments,  M.  Cou- 
sin says  the  expression,  u  Creation  is 
necessary,"  is  objectionable,  as  irrever- 
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ent,  and  appearing  to  imply  that  God  in 
creating  is  not  free,  and  he  willingly 
consents  to  retract  it.  But  we  cannot 
find  that  he  does  retract  it,  and,  if  he 
retracts  the  expression,  he  nowhere 
retracts  the  thought  He  denies  that 
he  favors  a  system  of  fatalism,  and  la- 
bors hard  to  prove  that  though  God 
cannot  but  create,  yet  that  in  creating 
he  is  free.  God,  he  says,  must  act  ac- 
cording to  his  own  essential  nature,  and 
cannot  act  contrary  to  his  own  wisdom 
and  goodness;  yet  in  acting  he  acts 
freely.  There  is  a  distinction  between 
liberty  and  free  will.  Free  will  is 
liberty  accompanied  by  deliberation 
and  struggles  between  opposite  mo- 
tives and  tendencies.  In  God  there 
can  be  no  hesitancy,  no  deliberation, 
no  struggle  of  choice  between  good 
and  eviL  Yet  is  he  none  the  less  free 
for  that.  There  are  sublime  moments 
when  the  soul  acts  spontaneously,  with 
terrible  energy,  without  any  deli- 
beration. Is  the  soul  in  these  sublime 
moments  deprived  of  liberty?  The 
saint,  when,  by  long  struggles  and  se- 
vere discipline,  he  has  overcome  all  his 
internal  enemies,  and  henceforth  acts 
right  spontaneously,  without  delibe- 
rating— is  he  less  free  than  he  who  is 
still  in  the  agony  of  the  struggle,  or 
are  his  acts  less  meritorious  ?  Is  the 
liberty  of  God  taken  away  by  deny- 
ing that  he  is  free  to  act  contrary  to 
his  nature? 

Whether  the  distinction  here  assert- 
ed between  liberty  and  free  will  is  ad- 
missible or  not,  or  whether  all  that  is 
alleged  be  true  or  much  of  it  only  er- 
ror, we  pass  over,  as  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  liberty  would  lead 
further  than  we  can  now  go ;  but  in  all 
he  says  he  avoids  the  real  question  at 
issue.  Certainly,  there  can  be  no  hesi- 
tancy on  the  part  of  God,  no  interior 
struggle  as  to  choice  between  good  and 
evil,  no  deliberation  as  to  what  he  shall 
do  or  not  do ;  nothing  that  implies  the 
least  possible  imperfection  can  be  in 
him.  Certain,  again,  is  it  that  God  is 
not  free  to  alter  his  own  nature,  to 
change  his  own  attributes,  or  to  act 
contrary  to  them,  to  the  eternal  es- 


sences of  things,  or  to  his  own  eternal 
ideas.  But  that  is  not  the  question. 
The  real  question  is,  Is  he  free  to  cre- 
ate or  not  create  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure  ?  Among  the  infinite  number 
of  contingents  possible,  and  all  accord- 
ing with  his  own  essential  attributes,  is 
he  free  to  select  such  as  he  chooses, 
and  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure  give 
them  existence  ?  This  is  the  only  ques- 
tion he  had  to  answer,  and  this  ques- 
tion he  studiously  avoids,  and  fails, 
therefore,  to  show  that  they  are  wrong 
who  accuse  him  of  asserting  creation 
as  the  necessary  and  not  the  free  act 
of  God.  The  charge  of  asserting  uni- 
versal fatalism  and  pantheism  he  there- 
fore fails  to  meet  He  fails  to  vindi- 
cate the  liberty  of  God,  and  therefore, 
though  he  asserts  it,  the  liberty  of 
man.  All  pantheism  is  fatalistic,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  is  not  more  de- 
cidedly pantheistic  than  the  system 
adopted  and  defended  by  Cousin. 

We  are  far  from  believing  that  M. 
Cousin  thought  himself  a  pantheist, 
for  we  do  not  think  he  ever  under 
stood  his  own  system.  He  was  more 
than  most  men  the  dupe  of  words,  and, 
though  not  destitute  of  philosophical 
genius,  philosophy  was  never  his  natu- 
ral vocation,  any  more  than  it  was  his 
original  destination.  He  was  always, 
as  we  have  said,  the  litterateur  rather 
than  the  philosopher.  Much  allowance 
should  also,  no  doubt,  be  made  for  the 
unsettled  state  of  philosophy  in  France 
when  he  became,  under  Royer-Collard, 
master  of  conferences  in  the  Normal 
School  of  Paris,  and  the  confused  state 
of  philosophical  language  that  wad 
then  in  use.  Throughout  his  whole 
ontology,  he  is  misled  by  taking  the 
word  substance  instead  of  ens  or  being. 
He  says  that  he  understands  by  sub- 
stance, when  he  asserts,  as  he  does, 
that  there  is  only  one  substance,  what 
the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church 
mean  by  the  one  supreme,  necessary, 
absolute,  and  eternal  being,  the  Ego  sum 
Qui  sum,  I  am  that  I  am,  of  Exodus, 
the  name  under  which  God  revealed 
himself  to  Moses.  This  is  an  improper 
use  of  the  word.    No  doubt  being  ia 
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substance,  or  substantial,  but  the  two 
terms  are  not  equivalents.  Being  has 
primary  reference  to  that  which  is, 
as  opposed  to  that  which  is  not,  or 
nothing;  substance  is  something,  and 
so  far  coincides  with  being,  but  some- 
thing in  opposition  to  attribute,  mode, 
or  acciden  tor  something  capable  of  sup- 
porting attributes,  modes,  or  accidents. 
Being  is  absolute  in  and  of  itself,  and 
therefore  strictly  speaking  one,  and  it 
is  only  in  a  loose  sense  that  we  speak 
of  beings  in  the  plural  number,  or  call 
creatures  beings.  There  is  and  can  be 
but  one  only  being,  God,  for  he  only 
can  say,  Ego  sum  Qui  sum,  and  what- 
ever existences  there  may  be  distin- 
guished from  him  have  their  being  not 
in  themselves,  but  in  him,  according  to 
what  St.  Paul  says,  u  in  him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being:  in  ipso 
vivimus,  et  movemur.  et  sumus"  The  re 
is  in  this  view  nothing  pantheistic,  for 
being  is  complete  in  itself  and  sufficient 
for  itself.  Consequently,  there  can  be 
nothing  distinguishable  from  being  ex- 
cept placed  by  the  free  creative  act  of 
being,  that  is,  creation  or  creatures. 
The  creature  is  not  being,  but  it  holds 
from  being  by  the  creative  act,  and 
may  be  and  is  a  substance,  distinct 
from  the  divine  substance.  Being  is 
one,  substances  may  be  manifold. 
Hence,  in  the  ideal  formula,  the  first 
term  or  category  is  ens,  not  substans 
or  substantia. 

Cousin,  misled  by  Descartes  and 
Spinoza,  and  only  imperfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
adopts  the  term  substance  instead  of 
being,  and  maintains  sturdily,  from  first 
to  last,  that  there  is  and  can  be  but  one 
substance.  Whence  it  follows  that  all 
not  in  that  one  substance  is  unsubstan- 
tial and  phenomenal,  without  attri- 
butes, modes,  or  activity.  Creatures 
may  have  their  being  in  God  and  yet 
be  substances  and  capable  of  acting 
from  their  own  centre  as  second  causes ; 
but,  if  there  is  only  one  substance,  they 
cannot  themselves  be  substances  in  any 
sense  at  all,  and  can  be  only  attributes, 
modes,  or  phenomena  of  the  one  only 
substance,  or  God.    God  alone  is  in 


himself  their  substance  and  reality,  and 
their  activity  is  really  his  activity.  By 
taking  for  his  first  category  substance 
instead  of  ens  or  being,  M.  Cousin 
found  himself  obliged  virtually  to  deny 
the  second.  He  says  he  calls  the 
second  category  phenomena,  only  in 
opposition  to  the  one  universal  sub- 
stance, that  he  holds  them  to  relative 
or  finite  substances.  This  shows  bis 
honorable  intentions,  but  it  cannot 
avail  him,  for  he  says  over  and  over 
again  that  there  is  and  can  be  but  one 
substance.  Either  substance  is  one 
and  one  only,  he  says  formally,  or  it  is 
nothing.  The  unity  of  substance  is 
vital  in  his  system,  and  unity  of  sub- 
stance is  the  essential  principle,  of 
pantheism.  He  himself  defines  sub- 
stance as  that  which  exists  in  itself 
and  not  in  another. 

M.  Cousin  say  pantheism  is  the 
divinization  of  nature,  or  nature  taken 
in  its  totality  as  God.  But  this  is 
sheer  atheism  or  naturalism,  not 
pantheism.  The  essence  of  panthe- 
ism is  in  the  denial  of  substantial 
creation  or  the  creation  of  substances. 
The  pantheist  can,  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, even  admit  creation,  the  creation 
of  modes  or  phenomena,  and  there  are 
few  pantheists  who  do  not  assert  as 
much.  The  test  is  as  to  the  creation 
of  substances,  or  existences  that  can 
support  attributes,  modes,  or  accidents 
of  their  own,  instead  of  being  simply 
attributes,  modes,  or  accidents  of  the  one 
substance,  and  thus  capable  of  acting 
from  their  own  centre  as  proper  second 
causes.  He  who  denies  the  creation  of 
such  existences  is  a  pantheist,  and  he 
who  affirms  it  is  a  theist  and  no  pan- 
theist, however  he  may  err  in  other 
matters.  Had  M.  Cousin  understood 
this,  he  would  have  seen  that  he  had 
not  escaped  the  error  of  Spinoza. 
With  only  one  substance,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  assert  the  creation  of  substances. 
The  substance  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
world,  if  there  is  only  one  substance,  is 
God,  and  they  are  only  phenomenal 
or  mere  appearances ;  the  only  activity 
in  the  universe  is  that  of  God ;  and 
what  we  call  our  acts  are  his  acts. 
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Whatever  is  done,  whether  good  or 
evil,  he  does  it,  not  only  as  causa  emi- 
nens  or  causa  causarum,  but  as  direct 
and  immediate  actor.  The  moral  con- 
sequences of  such  a  doctrine  are  easy  to 
be  seen,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

No  doubt  M.  Cousin,  when  repelling 
the  charge  of  pantheism  preferred 
against  him,  on  the  ground  of  his  main- 
taining that  there  is  only  oue  substance, 
thought  he  had  said  enough  in  saying 
that  he  used  the  word  phenomena  in 
the  sense  of  finite  or  relative  sub- 
stances ;  but  if  there  is  only  one  sub- 
stance, how  can  there  be  any  finite  and 
relative  substances  ?  And  he,  also, 
should  have  considered  that  his  use  of 
the  word  phenomena  was  the  worst 
word  he  could  have  chosen  to  convey 
the  idea  of  substance,  however  finite, 
for  it  stands  ^opposed  to  substance.  He 
says  le  mot  and  U  non  moi  are  in  re- 
lation to  substance  phenomenal.  Who 
from  this  could  conclude  them  to  be 
themselves  substances?  He  says  he 
could  not  maintain  that  they  are  modes 
or  appearances  of  substance  only,  be- 
cause he  maintains  that  they  are  forces, 
causes.  But  it  sometimes  happens  to 
a  philosopher  to  be  in  contradiction 
with  himself,  and  always  to  the  pan- 
theist, because  pantheism  is  supremely 
sophistical  and  self-contradictory.  It 
admits  of  no  clear,  consistent,  logical 
statement.  Besides,  no  man  can  always 
be  on  his  guard,  and  when  his  system 
is  false,  the  force  of  truth  and  his  good 
sense  and  just  feeling  will  often  get  the 
better  of  his  system.  He  has,  indeed, 
said  the  soul  (le  moi)  and  the  world 
{le  non-moi)  are  forces,  causes ;  but  he 
has  also  said,  as  his  system  requires 
him  to  say,  that  their  substantial  acti- 
vity is  the  activity  of  the  one  only  sub- 
stance, which  is  God. 

It  were  easy  to  justify  these  criti- 
cisms by  any  number  of  citations  from 
M.  Cousin's  several  works,  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  for  we  are  attempting  neither 
a  formal  exposition  nor  a  formal  refu- 
tation of  his  system ;  we  are  merely 
pointing  out  some  of  his  errors  and 
mistakes,  for  the  benefit  of  young  and 
ingenuous  students  of  philosophy,  who 


need  to  be  shown  what  it  is  necessary 
to  shun  on  the  points  taken  up.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  M.  Cousin's  mistakes  and 
errors  arose  from  his  having  considered 
the  question  of  method  before  he  had 
settled  that  of  principles.  He  says  a 
philosopher's  whole  philosophy  is  in  his 
method.  Tell  me  what  is  such  or  such 
a  philosopher's  method,  and  I  will  tell 
you  his  philosophy.  But  this  is  not 
true,  unless  by  method  he  means  both 
principles  and  method  taken  together. 
Method  is  the  application  of  principles, 
and  presupposes  them,  and  till  they  are 
determined  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  method  to  be  adopted  or  pursued. 
The  human  mind  has  a  method  given 
it  in  its  very  constitution,  and  we  can- 
not treat  the  question  of  method  till  we 
have  ascertained  the  principles  of  that 
constitution.  Principles  are  not  found 
or  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  our  facul- 
ties, because  without  them  the  mind  can 
neither  operate  nor  even  exist.  Prin- 
ciples are  and  must  be  given  by  the 
creator  of  the  mind  itself.  To  treat 
the  question  of  method  before  we  have 
ascertained  what  principles  are  thus 
given,  is  to  proceed  in  the  dark  and  to 
lose  our  way. 

Undoubtedly,  every  philosopher  must 
begin  the  construction  of  his  philosophy 
by  the  analysis  of  thought,  either  as 
presented  him  in  consciousness  or  as 
represented  in  language,  or  both  to- 
gether. This  is  a  mental  necessity. 
Since  philosophy  deals  only  with  thought 
or  what  is  presented  in  thought,  its  first 
step  must  be  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
elements  of  thought.  So  far  as  this 
analysis  is  psychological,  philosophy 
begins  in  psychology;  but  whether 
what  is  called  the  psychological  method 
is  or  is  not  to  be  adopted,  we  cannot 
determine  till  we  have  ascertained  the 
elements,  and  ascertained  whether  they 
are  all  psychological  or  not  If  on  in- 
quiry it  should  turn  out  that  in  every 
thought  there  is  both  a  psychological 
and  an  ontological  element  given  simul- 
taneously and  in  an  indissoluble  synthe- 
sis, it  is  manifest  that  the  exclusively 
psychological  method  would  lead  only 
to  error.    It  would  leave  out  the  onto 
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logical  element,  and  be  unable  to  pre- 
sent in  its  true  character  even  the 
psychological ;  for,  if  the  psychological 
element  in  the  real  order  and  in  thought 
exists  only  in  relation  with  the  ontolog- 
ical, it  can  be  apprehended  and  treated 
in  its  true  character  only  in  that  rela- 
tion. Whether  such  be  the  fact  or  not, 
how  are  we  to  determine  till  we  know 
what  are  the  principles  alike  of  all  the 
knowable  and  of  all  the  real — that  is, 
have  determined  the  categories  ? 

The  error  of  the  psychological  method 
is  not  that  it  asserts  the  necessity  of 
beginning  our  philosophizing  with  the 
analysis  of  thought,  or  what  M.  Cousin 
calls,  not  very  properly,  the  fact  of 
consciousness,  but  in  proceeding  to 
study  the  facts  of  the  human  soul,  as 
if  man  were  an  isolated  existence,  and 
the  only  thing  existing ;  and  after  hav- 
ing observed  and  classified  these  facts, 
either  stopping  with  them,  as  does  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  or  proceeding  by 
way  of  induction,  as  most  psychologists 
do,  to  the  conclusion  of  ontological 
principles  —  an  induction  which  both 
Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Schelling 
have  proved,  in  their  criticisms  of  Cou- 
sin's method,  is  invalid,  because  no  in- 
duction is  valid  that  concludes  beyond 
the  facts  or  particulars  from  which  it 
is  made.  The  facts  being  all  psycho- 
logical, nothing  not  psychological  can 
be  concluded  from  them.  Cousin  feels 
the  force  of  this  criticism,  but,  without 
conceding  that  his  method  is  wrong  or 
defective,  seeks  to  avoid  it  by  alleging 
that  among  the  facts  of  consciousness 
are  some  which,  though  revealed  by 
consciousness  or  contained  in  thought, 
are  some  which  are  not  psychological, 
and  hence  psychology  leads  6f  itself 
not  by  way  of  induction,  but  directly, 
to  ontology.  The  answer  is  pertinent, 
for  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  an  ontolog- 
ical element  in  every  thought,  the  analy- 
sis of  thought  discloses  it.  But,  hamper- 
ed and  blinded  by  his  method,  Cousin 
fails,  as  we  have  seen,  to  disengage  a 
really  ontological  element,  and  in  his 
blundering  explanation  of  it  deprives 
it  of  all  real  ontological  character.  His 
God  is  anthropomorphous,  when  not  a 


generalization  or  a  pure  abstraction. 
What  deceives  the  exclusive  psycholo- 
gists, and  makes  them  regard  their  in- 
ductions of  ontology  from  psychological 
facts  as  valid,  is  the  very  important 
fact  that  there  are  no  exclusively  psy- 
chological facts;  and  in  theirpsychology, 
though  not  recognized  by  them  as  such, 
and  according  to  their  method  ought  not 
to  be  such,  there  are  real  ontological 
elements — elements  which  are  not  psy- 
chological, and  without  which  there 
could  be  no  psychological  elements. 
These  elements  place  us  directly  in  re- 
lation with  the  ontological  reality,  and 
the  mistake  is  in  not  seeing  or  recogniz- 
ing this  fact,  and  in  assuming  that  the 
ontological  reality,  instead  of  being  giv- 
en, as  it  is,  intuitively,  is  obtained  by 
induction  from  the  psychological.  On- 
tology as  an  induction  or  a  logical 
conclusion  is  sophistical  and  false ;  as 
given  intuitively  in  the  first  principles  of 
thought,  it  is  well  founded  and  true.  The 
mistake  arises  from  having  attempted 
to  settle  the  question  of  method  before 
having  settled  the  question  of  principles. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  soul  is  not 
the  only  existence,  nor  an  isolated  ex- 
istence.   It  exists  and  operates  only  in 
relation  with  its  creator  and  upholder, 
with  the  external  world,  and  with  other 
men  or  society,  so  that  there  are  and 
can  be  no  purely  psychological  facts. 
The  soul  severed  from  God,  or  the  cre- 
ative act  of  God,  cannot  live,  cannot 
exist,  but  drops  into  the  nothing  it  was 
before  it  was  created.    Principles  are 
given,  not  found  or  obtained  by  our  own 
activity,  for,  as  we  have  said,  the 
mind  cannot  operate  without  principles. 
The  principles,  as  most  philosophers 
tell  us,  arc  self-evident,  or  evidence 
themselves.    If  real  principles,  they 
are  and  must  be  alike  the  principles  of 
being  and  of  knowing,  of  science  and 
reality.    They  must  include  in  their 
real  relations  both  the  psychological 
and  the  ontological.  As  the  psychologi- 
cal does  not  and  cannot  exist  without, 
the  ontological,  and,  indeed, not  without 
the  creative  act  of  the  ontological* 
science  is  possible  only  on  condition 
that  the  ontological  and  the  psychologi- 
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cal,  as  to  their  ideal  principled,  are  in- 
tuitively given,  and  given  in  their 
real  synthesis,  as  it  has  been  abundantly 
shown  they  are  given  in  the  ideal 
formula.  The  ontological  and  psycho- 
logical being  given  intuitively  and 
simultaneously  in  their  real  relation,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  neither  the  ex- 
clusively psychological  method  nor  the 
exclusively  ontological  method  can  be 
accepted,  and  that  the  method  must  be 
synthetic,  because  the  principles  them- 
selves are  given  in  their  real  synthesis. 
Clearly,  then,  the  principles  must  deter- 
mine the  method,  not  the  method  the 
principles.  It  is  not  true,  then,  to  say 
that  all  one's  philosophy  is  in  one's 
method,  but  that  it  is  all  in  one's  prin- 
ciples. If  M.  Cousin  had  begun  by 
ascertaining  what  are  the  principles  of 
thought,  necessarily  asserted  in  every 
thought  and  without  which  no  thought 
is  possible,  he  could  never  have  fallen 
into  his  pantheism,  which  every  thought 
repudiates,  and  which  cannot  even  be 
asserted  without  self-contradiction,  be- 
cause in  every  thought  there  is  given 
as  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
thought  the  express  contradictory  of 
pantheism  of  every  form. 

M.  Cousin  professes  to  be  able,  from 
the  method  a  philosopher  follows  in  phi- 
losophizing, to  foretell  his  philosophy ; 
but  although  we  would  speak  with  the 
greatest  respect  of  our  former  master, 
from  whom  we  received  no  little  bene- 
fit, we  must  say  that  we  have  never 
met  a  man,  equally  learned  and  equally 
able,  so  singularly  unhappy  in  explain- 
ing the  systems  of  the  various  schools 
of  philosophy  of  which  he  professes  to 
give  the  history.  "We  cannot  now  call 
to  mind  a  single  instance  in  which  he 
has  seized  and  presented  the  kernel 
of  the  philosophical  system  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  explain.  He  makes  the 
Theastetus  of  Plato  an  argument 
against  the  sensists,  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas  in  sen- 
sation— when  one  has  but  to  read  that 
Dialogue  to  perceive  that  what  Plato 
is  seeking  to  prove  is  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sensible,  which  is  multiple, 
variable,  and  evanescent,  is  no  real 


science  at  all.  Plato  is  not  discussing 
at  all  the  question  of  how  we  know, 
but  what  we  must  know  in  order  to  have 
real  science.  Cousin's  exposition  of 
what  he  calls  the  Alexandrian  theodi- 
cy, or  of  neoplatonism,  is,  notwith- 
standing he  had  edited  the  works 
of  Proelus,  a  marvel  of  misapprehen- 
sion alike  of  the  Alexandrian  doctrine 
and  of  Christian  theology.  He  de- 
scribes with  a  sneer  the  scholastic 
philosophy  as  being  merely  *  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
texts  from  the  fathers."  He  edited  the 
works  of  Descartes,  but  never  under- 
stood more  of  that  celebrated  philoso- 
pher than  enough  to  imbibe  some  of 
his  worst  errors.  He  has  borrowed 
much,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
Spinoza,  but  never  comprehended  his 
system  of  pantheism,  as  is  evident 
from  his  judgment  that  Spinoza  erred 
only  in  being  too  devout  and  too  filled 
and  penetrated  with  God ! 

He  misapprehends  entirely  Leib- 
nitz's doctrine  of  substance,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  Ilia  own  system 
is  in  its  psychological  part  borrowed 
chiefly  from  Kant,  and  in  its  ontologi- 
cal part  from  Hegel,  neither  of  whom 
has  he  ever  understood.  He  has  the 
errors  of  these  two  distinguished  Ger- 
mans without  their  truths  or  their  logi- 
cal firmness.  And  perhaps  there  was 
no  system  of  philosophy,  of  which  he 
undertook  to  give  an  account,  that  he 
less  understood  than  his  own.  He 
seems,  after  having  learned  something  of 
the  great  mediaeval  philosophers  in  pre- 
paring his  work,  Philosophic  Scholas- 
tique,  to  have  had  some  suspicions  that 
he  had  talked  very  foolishly,  aud  had 
been  the  dupe  of  his  own  youthful  zeal 
and  enthusiasm ;  for,  though  he  after- 
ward published  a  new  edition  of  his 
works  without  any  essential  alteration, 
as  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
placed  at  Rome  on  the  Index,  he  pub- 
lished, as  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  new 
philosophical  work,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  other  subjects.  Even  in  his 
work  on  the  Scholastics,  as  well  as  in 
his  account  of  Jansenism  in  his  work 
on  Madame  de  Sable\  we  recollect  no 
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re-assertion  of  his  pantheism,  nor  even 
an  unorthodox  opinion. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  M. 
Cousin  as  a  philosopher  that  he  knew 
so  little  of  Catholic  theology,  and  that 
what  little  he  did  know,  apparently 
caught  up  at  second-hand,  only  serv- 
ed to  mislead  him.  We  are  far  from 
building  science  on  faith  or  found- 
ing philosophy  on  revelation,  in  the 
sense  of  the  traditionalists  ;  yet  we 
dare  affirm  that  no  man  who  has  not 
studied  profoundly  the  Gospel  of  St 
John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the 
great  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and 
the  mediaeval  doctors  of  the  church,  is 
in  a  condition  to  write  anything  de- 
serving of  serious  consideration  on 
philosophy.  The  great  controversies 
that  have  been  called  forth  from  time  to 
time  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  the  two  natures  and 
the  two  wills  in  the  one  person  of  our 
Lord,  the  Real  Presence  of  our  Lord's 
body,  soul,  and  divinity  in  the  Eu- 
charist, liberty  and  necessity,  the  re- 
lations of  nature  and  grace,  and  of 
reason  and  faith,  throw  a  brilliant 
light  on  philosophy  far  surpassing  all 
the  light  to  be  derived  from  Gentile 
sources,  or  by  the  most  careful 
analysis  of  the  facts  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness. -The  effort,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  demolish,  and  on  the  other  to 
sustain,  Catholic  dogma,  has  enlighten- 
ed the  darkest  and  most  hidden  pas- 
sages of  both  psychology  and  ontology, 
and  placed  the  Catholic  theologian, 
really  master  of  the  history  of  his 
science,  on  a  vantage  ground  which 
they  who  know  it  not  are  incapable 
of  conceiving.  Before  him  your  Des- 
cartes, Spinozas,  Kants,  Fichtes,  Schel- 
lings,  Kegels,  Cousins,  dwindle  to  phi- 
losophical pigmies. 

The  excellent  M.  Augustin  Cochin 
thinks  that  M.  Cousin  rendered  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the 
sturdy  warfare  he  carried  in  defence 
of  spiritualism  against  the  gross  sens- 
ism  and  materialism  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  nobody  can  deny 
very  considerable  merit  to  his  Critical 
Examination  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the 


Human  Understanding.  Dr.  C.  S. 
Henry  translated  it  some  years  ago, 
in  this  country,  and  published  it  under 
the  rather  inappropriate  title  of  Cou- 
sin's Psychology,  and  it  has  no  doubt 
had  much  influence  in  unseating 
Locke  from  the  philosophical  throne 
he  formerly  occupied.  But  the  re- 
action against  Locke  and  Condi llac, 
as  well  as  the  philosophers  of  Auteuil, 
had  commenced  long  before  Cousin  be- 
came master  of  conferences  in  L'Ecole 
Normale;  and  we  much  doubt  if  the 
subtile r  and  more  refined  rationalism 
he  has  favored  is  a  less  dangerous 
enemy  to  religion  and  society  than  the 
sensism  of  Condillac,  or  the  gross  ma- 
terialism of  Cabanis,  Garat,  and  Des- 
tutt  de  Tracy.  Under  his  influence 
infidelity  in  France  has  modified  its 
form,  but  only,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
render  itself  more  difficult  of  detection 
and  refutation.  Pantheism  is  a  far 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  material- 
ism, for  its  refutation  demands  an  or- 
der of  thought  and  reasoning  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  are  not  incapable  of  being 
misled  by  its  sophistries.  The  refuta- 
tion of  the  pantheism  of  our  days  re- 
quires a  mental  culture  and  a  philoso- 
phical capacity  by  no  meaus  common. 
Thousands  could  comprehend  the  refu- 
tation of  Locke  or  Condillac,  where 
there  is  hardly  one  who  can  understand 
the  refutation  of  Hegel  or  Spinoza. 

Besides,  we  do  not  think  Cousin  can 
be  said  to  have  in  all  cases  opposed 
the  truth  to  sensism.  His  spiritualism 
is  not  more  true  than  sensism  itself. 
He  pretends  that  we  have  immediate 
and  direct  apprehension  of  spiritual 
reality — that  is,  pure  intellections. 
True,  he  says  that  we  apprehend  the 
noetic  only  on  occasion  of  sensible  af- 
fection, but  on  such  occasion  we  do  ap- 
prehend it  pure  and  simple.  This  is 
as  to  the  apprehension  itself  exagge- 
rated spiritualism,  and  would  almost 
justify  the  fair  pupil  of  Margaret  Ful- 
ler in  her  exclamation,  u  O  Miss  Ful- 
ler !  I  see  right  into  the  abyss  of  being." 
Man,  not  being  a  pure  intelligence,  but 
intelligence  clothed  with  sensibility,  has 
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and  can  have  no  pure  intellections. 
M.  Cousin  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect if.  instead  of  saying  that  the  affec- 
tion of  the  sensibility  is  necessary  as  the 
occasion,  he  had  said,  we  know  the  su- 
persensible indeed,  but  only  as  sensi- 
bly represented. 

In  this  sense  we  understand  the  pe- 
ripatetics when  they  say :  "  Nihil  est  in 
intellectu,  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in 
sensu."  The  medium  of  this  sensible 
representation  of  the  intelligible  or 
spiritual  truth  to  the  understanding  is 
language  of  some  sort,  which  is  its 
sensible  sign.  M.  Cousin  would  have 
done  well  to  have  studied  more  care- 
fully on  this  subject  the  remarkable 
work  of  De  Bonald,  a  work,  though 
it  has  some  errors,  of  an  original  ge- 
nius of  the  first  order,  and  of  a  really 
profound  thinker.  Had  ho  done  this, 
he  might  have  seen  that  the  reflective 
reason  cannot  operate  without  lan- 
guage, and  understood  something  of 
the  necessity  of  the  infallible  church 
to  maintain  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
language,  whose  corruption  by  philoso- 
phers invariably  involves  the  loss  of 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  idea.  It 
might  also  have  taught  him  that  a 
philosophy  worth  anything  cannot  be 
spun  by  the  philosopher  out  of  his  own 
consciousness  as  the  spider  spins  her 
web  out  of  her  own  bowels,  and  that 
without  as  much  at  least  of  primitive 
revelation  or  the  primitive  instruction 
given  by  God  himself  to  the  race,  as 
is  embodied  in  language,  no  man  can 
successfully  cultivate  philosophy. 

As  minister  of  public  instruction 
under  Louis  Philippe,  M.  Cousin  la- 
bored hard  and  with  some  success,  we 
know  not  how  much,  to  extend  prima- 
ry schools  in  France ;  but  he  in  part 
neutralized  his  services  in  this  respect 
by  his  defence  of  the  university  mono- 
poly, his  opposition  to  the  freedom  of 
education,  his  efforts  to  force  his  pan- 
theistic or  at  best  rationalistic  philoso- 
phy into  the  colleges  of  the  universi- 
ty, and  his  intense  hatred  and  unre- 
lenting hostility  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
have  tirst  and  last  done  so  much  for 
education  and  religion  in  France  as 


well  as  elsewhere.  Ordinarily  a  man 
of  great  candor,  and  of  a  most  kindly 
disposition,  his  whole  nature  seemed  to 
change  the  moment  a  Jesuit  was  in 
question.  He  was  no  friend  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  after  the  writer 
of  this  became  a  Catholic,  he  forgot 
his  French  politeness,  and  refused  to 
answer  a  single  one  of  his  letters.  To 
him  we  were  either  dead  or  had  become 
an  enemy.  He  moreover  never  liked  to 
have  his  views  questioned.  In  politics 
he  belonged  to  the  Doctrinaire  school, 
and  supported  the  juste  milieu*  In 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  under  the 
Republic,  he  opposed  earnestly  social- 
ism, and  attempted  to  stay  its  progress 
by  writing  and  publishing  a  series  of 
philosophical  tracts,  as  if  philosophy 
could  cure  an  evil  which  it  had  help- 
ed to  create.  When  society  is  in  dis- 
order, old  institutions  are  falling,  and 
civilization  is  rapidly  lapsing  into  bar- 
barism, it  is  only  religion,  speaking 
from  on  high  with  the  power  of  truth 
and  the  authority  of  God,  that  can  ar- 
rest the  downward  tendency.  u  Reli- 
gion," said  Lamennais  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Essay  on  Indifference  in 
Matters  of  Religion,  "  is  found  at  the 
cradle  of  nations ;  philosophy  at  their 
tomb."  Woe  to  the  nation  that  ex- 
changes faith  for  philosophy !  its  ruin 
is  at  hand,  for  it  has  lost  the  principle 
of  life.  After  the  coup  dttai  little 
was  heard  of  Cousin  either  in  the 
world  of  politics  or  philosophy,  and 
his  last  years  appear  to  have  flowed 
away  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  liter- 
ature. 

Rumors  from  time  to  time  reached 
us  during  the  last  dozen  years  that 
M.  Cousin  had  become  a  Catholic, 
aud  for  his  sake  we  regret  that  they 
have  remained  unconfirmed.  It  is 
reported,  on  good  authority,  that  he 
regularly  attended  mass,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  say  his  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers  before  an  image  of  Our 
Lady;  but  it  is  agreed  by  his  most 
intimate  Catholic  friends  that  he 
never  made  any  formal  profession 
of  Catholic  faith,  and  died  without 
receiving  or  asking  the  sacraments 
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of  the  church.  That  in  his  later 
years  his  mind  turned  at  times  toward 
the  church,  that  his  feelings  toward  re- 
ligion were  softened,  and  that  he  felt  the 
need  of  faith,  is  very  probable ;  but  we 
have  seen  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
avowed  publicly  or  privately  any  es- 
sential change  in  his  doctrine.  He  al- 
ways held  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  the 
form  under  which  the  people  do  and 
must  receive  the  truth;  but  he  held 
that  the  truth  thus  received  does  not 
transcend  the  natural  order,  and  is 
transformed  with  the  tltte  of  the  race 
into  philosophy. 

We  have  found  in  his  works  no  re- 
cognition of  the  supernatural  order,  or 
the  admission  of  any  other  revelation 
than  the  inspiration  of  the  impersonal 
reason.  Providence  for  him  was  fate, 
and  God  was  not  free  to  interpose  in 
a  supernatural  way  for  the  redemption 
and  salvation  of  men.  Creation  itself 
was  necessary,  and  the  universe  only 
the  evolution  of  his  substance.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  we  have  seen  that 
he  ever  attained  to  the  conviction  that 
creation  is  the  free  act  of  the  creator, 
or  felt  even  for  a  moment  the  deep  joy 
of  believing  that  God  is  free.  Yet  it 
is  not  ours  to  judge  the  man.  We 
follow  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  grave, 
and  there  leave  him  to  the  mercy  as 
well  as  the  justice  of  him  whose  very 
justice  is  love. 


We  are  not  the  biographer  of  Victor 
Cousin ;  we  have  only  felt  that  we  could 
not  let  one  so  distinguished  in  life,  who 
had  many  of  the  elements  of  a  really 
great  man,  and  whom  the  present 
writer  once  thought  a  great  philoso- 
pher, pass  away  in  total  silence.  Ge- 
nius has  always  the  right  to  exact  a  cer- 
tain homage,  and  Victor  Cousin  had 
genius,  though  not,  in  our  judgment, 
the  true  philosophical  genius.  We 
have  attempted  no  regular  exposition 
or  refutation  of  his  philosophy;  our 
only  aim  has  been  to  call  attention 
to  his  teachings  on  those  points 
where  he  seemed  to  approach  near- 
est the  truth,  and  on  which  the  young 
and  ardent  philosophical  student  most 
needs  to  be  placed  on  his  guard,  to 
bring  out  and  place  in  a  clear  light 
certain  elements  of  philosophic  truth 
which  he  failed  to  grasp.  We  place  not 
philosophy  above  faith,  but  we  do  not 
believe  it  possible  to  construct  it  with- 
out faith ;  we  yet  hold  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  every  one  who  would  under- 
stand the  faith  or  defend  it  against 
those  who  impugn  it.  If  on  any  point 
what  we  have  said  on  the  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  the  founder  of  French 
eclecticism  shall  serve  to  make  the  truth 
clearer  to  a  single  ingenuous  and  ear- 
nest inquirer,  we  shall  thank  God  that 
he  has  permitted  us  to  live  not  wholly 
in  vain. 


OBIQINAU 


PRAISES   OF   THE   BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

.  Imitated  from  Madame  Swetchlne. 

O  vault  of  heaven,  clear  and  bright ! 
All  spangled  o'er  with  stars  to-night, 
Canst  say  how  many  worlds  of  light 
Adorn  thy  glorious  firmament? 

For  here  I  long  ray  voice  to  raise 
To  him  who  hath  my  heart  always , 
And  fain  would  know  how  oft  to  praise 
The  sweet,  All  Holy  Sacrament. 
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O  shining  sun !  for  every  ray 
That  from  thee  beamed  since  Eden's  day, 
And  shall,  till  this  wdrld  pass  away, 
And  all  thy  light  and  heat  be  spent : 

For  each  bright  ray  my  voice  Td  raise 
To  him  who  hath  my  heart  always, 
And  sing  a  canticle  of  praise 
To  this  Most  Holy  Sacrament. 

0  trackless  sea!  could  I  but  save 
And  count  each  short-lived  glist'uing  wave  ; 
Their  sum  would  tell  how  oft  I  crave 
To  praise  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

O  fields !  for  every  grassy  blade 
Of  which  thy  beauteous  robe  is  made, 
Let  offerings  sweet  of  praise  be  laid 
Before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

O  pleasant  gardens !  could  I  know 
How  many  flowers  within  you  grow ; 
So  many  flowers  of  praise  Yd  strew 
Before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

O  wide,  wide  world !  canst  tell  to  me 
How  many  grains  of  dust  in  thee  ? 
So  many  would  my  praises  be 
To  this  Most  Holy  Sacrament. 

O  earth !  thy  praises  have  an  end ; 
To  seraphs  I  the  task  commend. 
Their  tireless  voices  they  must  lend 
To  praise  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Eternity !  duration  long ! 
To  thee  alone  it  doth  belong 
To  measure  when  should  cease  the  song 
That  lauds  the  Blessed  Sacrament ! 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 


ABCHITECTU: 

If  we  desire  to  look  upon  something 
which  the  first  inhabitants  of  oar  planet 
sa w  exactly  as  it  is  to-day,  we  have 
only  to  stand  before  a  bird's  nest. 
Your  bird  is  no  innovator:  he  laid 
down  the  plan  of  his  dwelling  at  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and,  while  every, 
thing  around  him  has  been  changing, 
assuming  new  forms,  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  fashion,  has  remained  con- 
tent with  his  primitive  architecture  ever 
since.  He  calculates  the  number,  and 
considers  the  necessities  of  his  family, 
and  with  unerring  sagacity  provides 
for  them  all.  He  imitates  none  of  his 
neighbors,  and  his  neighbors,  in  their 
turn,  display  no  inclination  to  imitate 
him.  There  is  in  our  rural  districts  a 
tradition  of  a  farmer's  daughter,  who, 
having  observed  her  mother  winnow  at 
a  certain  barn-door,  stuck  to  the  same 
locality  through  life,  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  wind  blew.  So  exactly 
19  it  with  the  bird.  He  cares  for  no- 
thing but  his  own  ideas  of  comfort,  con- 
venience, suitability — whether  the  ori- 
ginal type  of  his  mansion  necessitated 
its  being  built  on  the  summit  of  a  rock 
or  a  tree,  under  the  eaves  of  a  house, 
or  in  the  thick  foliage  of  a  bush,  in  the 
crevice  of  a  cliff,  or  amid  the  rustling 
grass  of  a  meadow. 

To  study  the  habitations  of  birds  is 
to  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  man's 
universal  habitation,  through  every 
zone  from  the  equator  to  the  polar 
circle;  from  the  tops  of  the  highest 
ranges,  amid  unscalable  crags  and 
snows,  to  the  sedgy  margin  of  the 
sea,  and  the  mossy  banks  of  streams. 
Wherever  the  air  is  fanned  by  a 
wing — wherever  eggs  are  deposited — 
wherever  little  bills  are  opened  almost 
hourly  for  food — wherever  the  hen 
sits,  and  the  male  bird  roves  and  toils 
to  support  her — wherever,  from  bough 
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or  twig,  he  pours  music  into  the  woods, 
to  cheer  his  helpmate  during  her  labor  of 
love,  there  is  poetry ;  whether,  as  on  the 
lofty  surface  of  Danger  Island,  or  amid 
the  flowery  bogs  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
airy  artisan  works  in  solitude,  or,  on 
village  roof  and  church  spire,  clings 
to  the  vicinity  of  man.  Naturalists 
gravely  inform  us  that  birds  are  bi- 
peds like  ourselves,  which  in  some 
cases  may  be  thought  to  account  for 
their  fondness  for  our  society,  a  with 
the  sparrow,  the  swallow,  the  red- 
breast, and  the  martin  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  several  members  of  this 
numerous  family,  though  they  boast  of 
no  more  legs  than  we,  make  careful 
use  of  those  they  have  to  keep  out  of 
our  way.  Even  among  the  swallow 
tribe,  there  is  one  remarkable  branch 
which  abjures  the  man-loving  qualities 
of  his  congeners — we  mean  the  sea- 
swallow  of  the  Twelve  Thousand  Isl- 
ands, which  in  breeding-time  mounts 
high  into  the  air,  takes  a  scrutinizing 
survey  of  the  earth  beneath,  and,  se- 
lecting for  his  quarters  the  least  fre- 
quented, descends,  skims  into  some 
lofty  cave,  and  there  builds  his  pro- 
creant  cradle.  In  this  way  he.  hopes 
to  elude  observation.  Flattering  him- 
self that  his  whereabouts  will  remain 
undiscovered,  he  darts  away  with  his 
wife  to  their  favorite  element  the  ocean, 
where  it  breaks  upon  solitary  shores, 
and,  flying  along  its  crested  surges, 
gathers  from  amid  the  foam  and  spray 
the  materials  of  its  dwelling,  the  nature 
of  which  still  remains  unknown.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  it  forms  a  delicate  bas- 
sinet in  which  to  deposit  its  eggs  and 
rear  its  young.  Less  white  than  ala- 
baster, the  nest  of  the  sea  swallow  is 
of  a  light  color,  and  semi-transparent, 
odoriferous  in  smell,  glutinous,  and  ra- 
ther sweet  to  the  taste.  Rows  of  these 
little  bowls,  which  look  like  so  many 
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vessels  of  porcelain,  run  along  the 
rocky  walls  of  caverns,  and  are  filled 
with  eggs  thickly  bedropped  with  spots 
of  celestial  blue.  To  the  people  of  the 
Flowery  Land,  these  nests  are  a  deli- 
cacy, which,  when  of  the  best  quality, 
are  wcightd  in  the  market  against  gold. 
What,  however,  renders  some  nests  bet- 
ter than  others  is  uncertain  ;  it  may  be 
that  in  parts  of  the  ocean  the  ingre- 
dietit  which  imparts  the  most  delicate 
flavor  to  the  substance  is  not  to  be 
found ;  or  else,  on  shore,  the  flowers 
that  supply  the  perfume  are  too  fewr 
so  that  the  swallow  is  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  blossoms  of  inferior 
sweetness. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  swallow's 
cave,  you  may  sometimes,  from  a  long 
distance,  discern  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent specimen  of  ornithological  build- 
ing. This  is  a  mound,  sometimes  six- 
ty or  seventy  feet  in  length,  almost  as 
much  in  diameter,  and  about  six  feet 
high.  This  also  is  a  nest,  or  rather  a 
city  of  nests,  for  it  is  constructed  so  as 
to  receive  a  whole  republic  of  birds, 
who,  as  in  a  well-ordered  state,  have  all 
their  separate  dwellings,  with  streets, 
highways,  common  chambers,  breeding 
apartments,  and  so  on.  In  some,  there- 
fore, you  find  callow  citizens,  or  fledg- 
lings, or  eggs,  or  the  grave  parents  of 
the  state,  discussing  or  meditating  upon 
its  common  interests.  Nothing  can  be 
more  curious  than  a  section  of  such  a 
bird  mound,  with  its  various  cells  and 
compartments  laid  open  to  the  view. 

From  this  cyclopean  style  of  archi- 
tecture, the  distance  is  prodigious  to 
the  house  of  the  tailor-bird,  which 
selects  for  its  habitation  the  inside  of  a 
leaf,  and  with  its  bill  and  claws  sews 
its  house  to  it.  It  takes  a  filament  of 
fine  grass,  and,  steadying  the  leaf  with 
one  of  its  feet,  uses  its  bill  for  a  needle, 
or  ratherfor  a  borer ;  then,  having  made 
a  little  hole,  it  introduces  the  grassy 
filament  into  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  and 
afterward  doing  as  much  for  the  other 
edge,  weaves  between  both  a  sort  of 
herring-bone  netting,  strong  enough  to 
support  its  nest  Within  this  net  it 
immediately  begins  building  until  it 


has  wrought  a  small  soil  purse,  suffi 
ciently  capacious  to  contain  the  female 
and  her  eggs.  The  habitation  being 
completed,  she  enters  tail  foremost, 
leaving  her  little  head  and  bill  visible 
at  the  top  of  the  purse,  situated  direct- 
ly under  the  leafs  stem,  and  forthwith 
commences  her  maternal  duties.  Now 
begins  the  business  of  the  male,  which 
flies  backward  and  forward  in  search 
of  such  delicacies  as  his  lady  loves ; 
and,  having  been  successful,  approach- 
es the  leaf,  and,  with  true  martial  ten- 
derness, puts  them  gently  into  the  fe- 
male's mouth.  He  then  seats  himself 
upon  a  branch  overhead,  and,  watching 
his  helpmate  as  she  swings  to  and  fro 
in  her  airy  couch,  twitters  or  sings  in- 
cessantly to  keep  up  her  spirits. 

Among  us,  the  most  accomplished 
bird-architect  is  the  wren,  which,  in 
compliment  to  his  building  powers,  is 
by  our  neighbors  called  the  roitelet,  or 
little  king  ;  and  certainly  no  king  has 
a  more  comfortable  dwelling.  The 
most  flexible  grass  roots,  the  finest 
grass,  the  softest  moss,  the  most  deli- 
cate down  from  its  own  breast,  consti- 
tute the  materials  of  this  beautiful 
structure,  which  forms  a  perfect  sphere 
of  dark  emerald  green.  This  edifice 
has  two  doors,  one  at  which  the  little 
king  or  queen  enters,  the  other  through 
which  it  emerges  when  it  desires  to 
stretch  its  wings  or  plume  its  feathers. 
When  at  home,  the  point  of  the  bill  and 
the  tip  of  the  tail  are  visible  at  the  op- 
posite entrances,  while  the  vaulted  roof 
protects  it  from  raindrops,  and  assists 
in  concentrating  the  heat  by  which  the 
regal  fledglings  are  hatched.  The 
builder  of  St.  Paul's,  when  projecting 
his  magnificent  dome,  may  have  taken 
a  hint  from  his  ancestors  the  wrens. 
But,  unwilling  to  accumulate  all  her 
gifts  on  one  of  her  children,  nature  has 
left  the  roitelet  quite  without  the  [»ower 
of  charming  Madame  Wren  by  bis 
voice,  a  fact  to  which  Shakespeare  al- 
ludes where  he  says : 

"  The  nightingale,  If  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  Rouse  ii  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  musician  than  the  wren." 

But  this  unmusical  character  doea  not 
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belong  to  all  the  varieties  of  the  wren, 
since  there  is  one  kind  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  songster.  With  respect 
to  external  appearance,  there  are  few 
northern  birds  more  favored  than  the 
golden-crested  wren,  the  feathers  of 
whose  crest,  as  they  glance  and  quiver, 
look  like  sprays  of  burnished  gold  in 
the  sunbeams.  The  war  recently  de- 
clared against  these  little  people  is  as 
absurd  as  it  is  cruel  Supposed  to  be 
the  gardener's  enemies,  they  have  been 
hunted  down  without  pity  or  remorse ; 
whereas,  instead  of  destroying  the  fruit, 
they  only  eat  the  insects  which  do  real- 
ly destroy  it,  and  should  therefore  be 
esteemed  as  little  winged  scavengers, 
who  clear  away  from  gardens  very 
much  that  is  pernicious.  If  we  under- 
stood our  own  interest,  we  should  look 
upon  our  diminutive  ally,  not  exceed- 
ing two  drachms  in  weight,  much  as  the 
Turks  do  upon  the  stork,  which  they 
reverence  for  its  filial  piety.  If  con- 
tempt can  dwell  within  breasts  so  small, 
the  wren  must  surely  feel  it  for  the 
stone  curlew,  which,  too  ignorant  or 
too  lazy  to  build  a  nest  at  all,  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  where  they 
are  crushed  by  Hodge's  foot  or  by  the 
plough. 

The  country  people  in  France  love 
the  song  of  the  wren,  which  is  most 
agreeable  in  the  month  of  May,  that 
being  the  breeding-season.  In  many 
French  provinces,  the  rustics  entertain 
so  great  a  respect  for  the  roitelet,  that 
they  not  only  abstain  from  injuring  it, 
but  will  not  so  much  as  touch  its  nest, 
built  sometimes  against  the  sides  of 
their  houses  or  stables,  though  gene- 
rally a  thick  bush  or  full-foliaged  tree 
is  preferred.  Like  nearly  all  other 
birds,  the  wren  takes  a  fancy  to  some 
particular  locality,  where  it  will  con- 
struct its  habitation,  in  spite  of  dangers 
and  difficulties.  Its  eggs,  from  ten  to 
twelve  in  number,  are  about  the  size  of 
peas,  and  when  they  are  hatched  it  be- 
comes so  fierce  and  pugnacious  that  it 
will  attack  large  birds,  and  put  them  to 
flight  by  the  punctures  of  its  sharp  bill. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  European  birds, 
and  holds,  therefore,  with  us  the  place 


which  the  humming-bird  occupies  in 
Asia  and  America.  This  diminutive 
creature,  which  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is 
affectionate,  forms  its  tiny  nest  with 
cotton  or  fine,  silky  filaments,  which  it 
twines  and  arranges  so  as  to  afford  the 
softest  conceivable  couch  for  its  eggs, 
which  never  exceed  two  in  number,  and 
resemble  small  white  beads,  dotted  with 
bright  yellow.  The  young,  when  they 
first  emerge  from  the  shell,  are  little 
larger  than  flies,  and  perfectly  naked, 
though  a  fine  down  soon  appears  upon 
the  skin,  which  gradually  ripens  into 
feathers  so  brilliant  and  dazzling  in 
color  as  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the 
rarest  gems,  or  even  by  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow.  So  great,  in  fact,  is  the  beau- 
ty of  these  birds,  that  the  ladies  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  abound  suspend 
them  instead  of  diamonds  as  drops  to 
their  earings. 

Tiny  as  the  humming-bird  is,  neither 
the  eagle  nor  the  condor  exceeds  it  in 
love  for  its  young.  A  French  mission- 
ary, during  his  residence  in  Surinam, 
took  a  humming-bird's  nest  in  which 
the  young  were  just  hatched,  and  placed 
it  on  the  sill  of  an  open  window  in  a 
cage.  The  parents,  as  he  conjectured, 
followed  their  young,  and  brought  them 
food,  the  male  and  female  by  turns, 
which  they  introduced  between  the 
bars  of  the  cage.  At  length,  finding 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  harm 
them,  they  grew  fond  of  the  place,  and 
perching  upon  the  top  of  the  cage,  or  fly- 
ing about  the  room,  rewarded  the  wor- 
thy priest  by  their  music  for  the  deli- 
cate fare  he  soon  learned  to  provide  for 
them.  This  was  a  sort  of  soft  paste 
made  of  biscuit,  Spanish  wine,  and 
sugar,  and  nearly  transparent.  Over 
this  they  passed  their  long  tongues,  and 
when  they  had  satisfied  their  hunger, 
either  fell  asleep  or  burst  forth  into 
song.  Familiarity,  if  it  did  not  in  their 
case  breed  contempt,  at  least  banished 
all  apprehension,  for  they  alighted  on 
the  priest's  head,  or  perched  on  his 
finger,  where  their  long  rainbow-like 
tails  floated  like  little  ribbons  in  the 
air.  But  all  earthly  pleasures  have  an 
end ;  a  rat  ate  up  the  humming-birds, 
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nest  and  all,  and  led  the  poor  mission- 
ary to  seek  for  new  companions. 

Down  among  the  coral-reefs  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  you  meet  with  other 
bird  structures,  which  in  their  way  de- 
serve equal  attention.  Here  the  sea- 
eagles  build  their  nests,  always,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  same  islet,  and,  if  there  be 
such  a  convenience,  on  the  same  tree. 
On  a  small  wild  flat  in  the  ocean,  too 
confined  to  allure  inhabitants,  and  ap- 
parently too  arid  for  vegetation,  there 
grew  nevertheless  one  tree,  on  which 
a  pair  of  fishing-eagles  erected  their 
dwelling.  There  these  lords  of  the 
waves,  contemplating  their  vast  em- 
pire, sat  aloft  in  their  eyrie,  male  and 
female,  looking  at  their  eggs,  and 
dreaming  of  the  future.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  Ravens  Oak,  which 
the  woodman,  whose  brow  like  a  pent- 
house hung  over  his  eyes,  felled  and 
floated  down  the  course  of  the  river. 
So  it  was  with  the  tree  of  the  fishing- 
eagles  ;  some  savage  applied  his  axe 
to  the  stem,  and  down  it  came,  though, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  not  while  the 
young  eagles  were  in  the  nest,  for  the 
mother  did  not  break  her  heart,  neither 
did  the  father  follow  the  timber  with 
vindictive  pertinacity.  On  the  contra- 
ry, having  consulted  his  helpmate,  he 
took  up  his  lodgings  in  a  bush,  and 
there  provided  as  well  as  he  could  for 
the  support  and  comfort  of  his  heirs 
and  successors.  There  might  be  tall 
trees  at  no  great  distance,  there  might 
also  be  islands  larger  and  prettier ;  but 
he  was  born  on  this  sandy  flat ;  he 
therefore  loved  it,  and  stuck  to  it,  and, 
had  it  not  provided  him  with  a  bush, 
he  would  have  built  his  nest  on  the 
sand.  Such,  over  some  creatures,  is 
the  power  of  locality.  The  higher  the 
nature,  the  more  extensive  become  the 
sympathies,  so  that  to  some  it  is  enough 
if  they  can  rest  anywhere  on  this  globe. 
They  love  the  planet  in  generat  but 
would  like,  if  they  could,  to  make  a 
country  excursion  from  it  to  Jupiter, 
Sirius,  or  Canopus,  just  by  way  of  ex- 
ercising their  wings. 

We  have  seen  the  humming-bird 
building  in  a  little  gardeu  shrub,  the 


tailor-bird  in  the  folds  of  a  leaf;  but 
there  is  one  of  their  family  which  se- 
lects a  far  more  extraordinary  situa- 
tion, in  order  to  place  its  young  beyond 
the  reach  of  vermin.  Selecting  the 
tallest  tree  within  the  range  of  its  ex- 
perience, it  weaves  for  itself  a  sort  of 
long  pouch  with  a  narrow  neck,  and 
suspends  it  to  the  point  of  a  bare  twig 
some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground.  There,  in  its  pensile  habita- 
tion, it  lays  its  eggs,  warms  them  into 
life,  and  when  the  callow  brood  begin 
to  open  their  bills,  feeds  them  fifty  or 
sixty  times  in  the  day  with  such  dain- 
ties as  their  constitutions  require.  This 
bird  is  the  Aplonis  metallica,  about  the 
size  of  a  starling,  with  plumage  of  a 
dark  glossy  green,  interfused  with  pur- 
ple, which  gives  forth  as  it  flies  bright 
metallic  reflections.  The  aplonis  is 
gregarious,  like  man,  since  it  loves  to 
build  its  nest  in  the  close  neighborhood 
of  other  creatures  of  its  own  species, 
so  that  you  may  often  behold  fifty 
nests  on  the  same  tree,  waving  and 
balancing  in  the  air.  On  the  plain  be- 
neath, the  aplonis  sees  from  its  nest  the 
long  necked  emu  flying  like  the  wind 
before  the  hunter,  immense  flights  of 
white  pigeons,  or  the  shy  and  active 
bower-bird  constructing  its  palace,  four 
feet  long  by  almost  two  feet  in  height, 
where  it  eats  berries  with  its  harem, 
brings  up  its  offspring,  and,  darting 
hither  and  thither  before  the  savage, 
seeks  to  allure  him  away  from  its  home. 
All  the  shrubs,  and  vines,  and  low 
thickets  in  the  vicinity  are  haunted  by 
perroquets  no  larger  than  sparrows, 
whose  plumage,  gorgeous  as  the  bright- 
est flowers,  may  be  said  to  light  up  the 
woods. 

The  only  European  bird  that  builds 
a  pensile  nest  is  one  of  the  family  that 
we  familiarly  denominate  torn-tits. 
This  Hliputian  architect  is  as  choice  in 
his  materials  us  he  is  skilful  in  the 
arrangement  of  them — his  bases,  his 
arches,  his  metopes,  and  architraves 
consist  of  cobwebs,  the  finest  mosses, 
the  most  silky  grasses,  which  are  wo- 
ven, and  twisted,  and  matted  together, 
so  as  to  defy  the  drenching  of  the  most 
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pitiless  storms,  while  within,  his  wife 
and  little  ones  recline  on  beds  of  down 
as  soft  as  the  breast  of  a  swan.  Scarce- 
ly less  genius  is  displayed  by  the  mag- 
pie, which,  having  constructed  its 
dwelling  with  extraordinary  care,  co- 
vers it  with  a  sheath  of  thorns,  which, 
bristling  all  round  like  quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine,  effectually  defend  it 
from  the  approach  of  insidious  enemies. 
The  portal  to  this  airy  palace  is  at  a 
little  distance  scarcely  visible ;  but  if 
you  diligently  observe,  you  will  per- 
ceive the  magpie  dart  swiftly  between 
the  thorns,  and  disappear  beneath  his 
formidable  chevaux  de-frise.  To  this 
stronghold  he  sometimes  carries  his 
strange  thefts  —  his  gold  and  silver 
coins,  his  spoons,  his  sugar-tongs,  and 
any  other  bright  article  that  strikes  his 
fancy.  Birds  of  the  dove  kind  are 
proverbial  for  the  slovenly  style  in 
which  they  provide  for  their  families. 
Putting  together  a  few  sticks,  which 
form  a  sort  of  rack  to  support  their 
eggs,  they  think  they  have  done 
enough  for  posterity,  and  forthwith  lay 
without  6cruple  upon  this  frail  cradle. 
It  may  be  fairly  conjectured  that  they 
say  to  themselves :  "  If  man  will  eat 
my  eggs,  my  young  ones,  and  me,  upon 
him  be  the  charge  of  seeing  that  I  have 
decent  accommodation."  In  the  same 
spirit  act  all  the  barn-door  fowls,  hard- 
ly taking  the  trouble  to  find  a  soft 
place  for  their  eggs,  but  laying  any- 
where, like  the  stone  curlew.  This 
reckless  depravity  of  the  maternal  in- 
stinct has  generally  been  attributed  to 
the  ostrich  as  well  as  to  the  domestic 
hen — but  unjustly.  She  lays,  it  is 
true,  her  eggs  in  the  6and,  but  not  with- 
out knowing  where  she  puts  them,  and 
not  without  visiting  the  same  spot  daily 
to  lay  a  new  egg,  till,  as  the  French 
say,  she  has  finished  her  ponte.  If  the 
case  were  otherwise,  how  could  we  ac- 
count for  finding  all  her  eggs  together  ? 
Nature  has  informed  her,  that  in  those 
warm  latitudes  in  which  she  shakes  her 
feathers,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  her 
to  squat  upon  her  eggs,  which  the  so- 
lar heat  amply  suffices  to  hatch ;  in- 
deed, so  scorching  is  the  sand  of  the  de- 
vol.  v.— 28 


sert,  that  if  she  did  not  lay  her  family 
hopes  tolerably '  deep,  her  eggs  would 
be  roasted  instead  of  hatched.  To  the 
superficial  observation  of  man,  the  sur- 
face of  the  desert  looks  all  alike — 
smooth,  undulating,  or  blown  up  into 
hillocks ;  but  the  ostrich's  practised  eye 
is  able  to  detect  the  minutest  elevations 
in  the  arenaceous  plain,  so  that  she  can 
go  straight  to  the  spot  where  her  first 
egg  has  been  left,  to  deposit  a  second 
and  a  third  close  to  it.  Indeed,  the 
Arabs,  who  habitually  traverse  the 
waste,  sometimes  rival  her  in  keenness 
of  perception,  and  take  forth  her  trea- 
sures, while  in  maternal  confidence  she 
is  scouring  hither  and  thither  in  search 
of  food. 

To  many  others  among  the  inferior 
animals,  man  deals  forth  his  unthink- 
ing reproaches.  To  the  cuckoo,  for 
example,  he  objects  to  her  habit  of 
obtruding  her  egg  or  eggs  into  other 
people's  premises,  and  leaving  them 
there  to  be  hatched  by  sparrow,  wry- 
neck, or  starling,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  while  bearing  thus  hard  upon  the 
cuckoo,  he  forgets  the  terrible  curse, 
under  which,  like  another  Cain,  she 
walks  about  the  earth,  urged  forward 
by  some  resistless  impulse,  and  con- 
demned to  the  eternal  repetition  of 
two  analogous  notes— cuckoo,  cuckoo. 
What  do  those  syllables  mean  ?  The 
Abbe  de  Nemours,  who  devoted  twen- 
ty years  to  the  language  of  birds,  or 
one  of  the  original  doctors  of  the  Hel- 
lenic mythology,  might  perhaps  have 
explained,  but  has  not  ;  so  we  must  d€ 
content  to  regard  as  a  mystery  the 
secret  of  the  cuckoo,  which  in  some  re- 
spects resembles  those  ames  damnees 
which  fly  for  ever  over  the  Black  Sea, 
according  to  inconsiderate  tradition,  for 
if  they  never  paused  to  build  nests  or 
lay  eggs,  it  must  have  been  all  over 
with  them  long  before  this  time.  The 
cuckoo  has  some  odd  tricks  which  have 
seldom  been  noted;  for  instance,  she 
seems  to  find  out  some  small  bird's 
nest,  say,  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  too 
small  by  far  for  her  to  enter.  In  this 
case,  she  squats  upon  the  ground,  lays* 
her  egg,  and  then,  with  bill  or  claws, 
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takes  it  up,  and  pokes  it  into  the  hole, 
after  which  she  flies  away,  shrieking 
her  awfully  monotonous  song.  In  a 
forest  in  France,  we  used  day  after 
day  to  watch  this  smoky-blue  traveller, 
as,  in  the  dawn  of  a  summer's  morning, 
she  flew  across  the  leafy  glades,  or 
down  the  glens,  resting  her  weary  feet 
for  a  moment  on  some  giant  bough, 
and  then  shooting  away  through  the 
soft  green  light,  repeating  her  strange 
and  ominous  cry.  What  is  the  origi- 
nal country  of  the  cuckoo?    Has  she 


any  original  country  ?  Or  is  she  not 
one  of  those  wretched  cosmopolites  who 
know  no  attachment  to  any  hallowed 
spot,  no  love  or  knowledge  of*  parents, 
having  been  brought  up  by  strangers, 
who  regarded  her  from  her  birth  as  an 
ugly  changeling,  thrust  by  some  evil 
spirit  into  their  nest?  Surely  the 
cuckoo  is  to  be  pitied,  since  she  knows 
no  home,  has  never  seen  a  hearth,  or 
experienced  the  soft  care  of  fabricating 
a  nest  or  hatching  an  egg. 


OMQIXAL. 


THE  FATHER 

Some  one  has  said  that  rivers  are  the 
great  moving  highways  of  the  world.  In 
the  earlier  ages,  when,  from  a  restless 
and  feverish  impulse,  whole  nations 
became  nomadic,  their  migrations  were 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  rivers  lying 
in  their  track.  History  tells  of  bar- 
baric people  that  wandered  around  the 
Euxine  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Danube  fouud  their  way  to  cen- 
tral Europe. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  rivers,  and  especially  the 
"Rhine,  played  .a  considerable  part  in 
that  extensive  commerce  which  found 
its  way  from  India  to  the  cities  of  the 
Hanseatic  League.  Weary  caravans 
brought  the  spices,  gems,  and  rich  fab- 
rics of  the  East  to  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  whence  they  were  car- 
ried westward  mainly  by  Venetian  tra- 
ders timidly  skirting  the  coast  in  their 
frail  barks,  venturing  up  rivers  or 
making  long  journeys  wherever  the 
prospect  of  traffic  invited.  The  old 
castles  on  the  Rhine  were  built  by 
feudal  robbers,  who  were  wont  to  de- 
scend from  their  strongholds  to  plunder 
merchants  travelling  on  this  great 
thoroughfare  of  mediaeval  commerce. 


OF  WATERS. 

In  time  they  were  induced  to  forego 
the  chances  of  occasional  booty  for  the 
payment  of  a  stipulated  toll.  Doubt- 
less the  princely  Hobenzollern  could 
trace  back  their  genealogy  to  the  feudal 
high-toll  barons  of  the  Rhine,  who  fur- 
nished the  original  idea  of  the  modem 
Zollverein  of  Germany.  La  mer,  c'est 
Vempire,  and,  after  the  great  maritime 
discoveries  had  opened  a  new  route  to 
India,  it,  in  good  part,  diverted  that 
distant  commerce  from  the  rivers,  which 
the  ocean  reaches  like  shining  arms 
over  the  continents  as  if  to  grasp  do- 
minion. As  the  elements  of  modern 
civilization  became  developed,  societies 
crystallized,  and  the  nationalities  hith- 
erto disturbed  by  migrations  and  con- 
quests settled  down  where  we  now  find 
them,  rivers  came  gradually  to  serve 
their  legitimate  purpose  of  internal  and 
international  communication  —  a  pur- 
pose resembling  that  which  they  fulfil 
in  the  physical  economy  of  the  earth. 
They  are  the  veins  which  bring  back 
to  the  ocean,  through  innumerable 
brooks  and  rills,  seeming  to  have  their 
sources  in  the  ground,  yet  having  un- 
seen springs  in  the  air,  the  moisture 
that  the  sun  has  already  drawn  up 
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from  the  seas  in  invisible  buckets,  and 
wafted  away  in  shining  clouds  to  be 
poured  out  in  rain  or  dew  upon  the 
thirsty  hills. 

Our  own  country,  however,  furnishes 
the  best  illustration  of  the  importance 
and  use  of  rivers.  Its  great  physical 
features,  of  which  the  river  system  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking,  seem  to  make 
it  a  fit  arena  for  those  wonderful  tri- 
umphs over  the  elements  and  the  forces 
of  nature  which  it  is  our  privilege  to 
enjoy.  Their  vastness  would  have 
intimidated  races  of  men,  weak  and 
cowardly  from  long  habits  of  servility, 
superstitious,  torn  with  fierce  passions 
and  hatreds,  and  able  to  contend  with 
the  fatality  of  material  things  only  on 
that  diminutive  scale  afforded  by  the 
physical  conformation  of  Europe. 

The  traveller  descending  the  lower 
Danube  finds  the  ruins  of  old  Roman 
towns,  Trajan's  way  cut  for  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  in  the  steep  solid  rock 
of  the  Carpathians  for  the  passage  of 
his  Roman  legions,  and,  below  the  Iron 
Gate,  the  piers  of  Trajan's  bridge, 
erected  by  him  for  the  same  purpose 
nearly  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Hardly 
less  remarkable  are  the  memorials  of 
the  bloody  wars  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Turks,  the  places  made  memo- 
rable by  the  campaigns  of  Eugene  and 
Suwanow  and  the  Eastern  war.  But, 
excepting  now  and  then  a  walled  town, 
there  are  to  be  seen  comparatively  few 
habitations  of  men,  and  none  of  that 
active,  sleepless  life  which  lines  the 
banks  of  our  great  rivers. 

There  are  no  richer  plains  in  the 
world  than  those  of  the  lower  Danube. 
Why  is  it  that  the  pent-up  millions 
of  Western  Europe  do  not  find  their 
way  thither,  as  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
vast  multitudes  emigrated  from  slavery- 
impoverished  Italy  to  that  Eldorado 
of  the  Roman  world  ?  The  very  facil- 
ity afforded  by  the  river  for  hostile  in- 
roads has  driven  or  kept  the  inhabi- 
tants from  its  banks,  and  to  a  great 
extent  left  them  desolate  wastes.  The 
feverish  restlessness  which  once  made 
barbarous  nations  nomadic  now  seizes 
upon  the  individual ;  and  a  constant 


stream  of  immigration,  oppressed  by 
the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World,  bursts 
forth  in  the  midst  of  us  like  a  new  foun- 
tain of  Arethusa. 

And  in  our  own  country  the  aston- 
ishing facilities  of  communication  af- 
forded by  the  telegraph  and  long  linos 
of  railroads  seem  to  detract  some  what 
from  the  importance  of  rivers.  We 
can  only  appreciate  their  value  when 
we  think  of  them  in  connection  with 
the  toil  requisite  for  subduing  the  wil- 
derness and  laying  under  contribution 
the  resources  of  our  country.  How 
earnestly  and  bravely  our  forefathers 
battled  in  this  warfare,  one  generation 
taking  up  the  task  where  it  was  left  by 
another,  so  as  to  subdue  the  land  and 
render  possible  such  marvels  as  the 
Pacific  railroad !  Whatever  may  be 
the  social  development  of  the  human 
race  hereafter,  and  however  wonderful 
the  applications  of  art  and  science  to 
the  uses  of  life,  will  not  our  own  age 
be  looked  back  upon  as  perhaps  the 
grandest  in  its  history  ?  To  have  lived 
in  a  period  that  saw  the  mysteries  of 
Central  Africa  explained,  the  conti- 
nents united  with  telegraphic  nerves, 
the  oceans  traversed  with  steamships 
and  monitors,  the  seas  clasped  together 
with  railways,  and,  as  we  hope,  the  thin 
air  made  a  navigable  element,  will  be 
to  have  enjoyed  the  most  startling  tri- 
umphs of  emotion  of  which  the  soul  is 
capable. 

What  first  strikes  the  attention  upon 
comparing  the  rivers  of  the  New  and 
the  Old  World  is  the  diminutive  size 
of  the  latter,  especially  of  many  in  the 
most  civilized  portions  of  Europe,  or 
rendered  famous  in  classical  times. 
The  Nile,  with  its  ancient  mysteries, 
its  dim  historic  memorials  of  one 
of  the  oldest  civilizations,  its  stupen- 
dous monuments  of  human  wisdom 
and  of  human  folly  over  which  the 
centuries  have  brooded  in  solemn 
silence,  and  its  wonderful  physical 
peculiarities,  is,  indeed,  a  magnificent 
river.  Reaching  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  central  regions  of  Africa, 
and  forming  an  intimate  connection 
with  its  great  lake  and  river  system, 
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it  will  doubtless  accomplish  for  that  distributing  centre,  and  the  same 

portion  of  Africa  what  the  Mississippi  causes   which  have  made  London, 

has  done,  and  is  now  doing,  in  the  ma-  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Pekin  the  com- 

terial  development  of  the  United  States  mercial  capitals  of  their  respective 

— what  the  Danube  may  also  accom-  countries,  may,  in  time,  give  that 

plish  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Amazon  favored  and  opulent  city  the  supre- 

in  South  America,  and  the  Hoang  Ho  macy  now  enjoyed  by  the  great  marts 

in  Eastern  Asia,  when  their  expiring  of  trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast.    It  is 

strata  of  civilizations  shall  have  been  hardly  safe  to  predict  what  may  be 

aroused  by  the  restless,  aggressive  the  social  and  material,  much  less  the 

spirit  of  modern  times.     The  Jor-  intellectual  possibilities  of  that  near 

dan  is  only  a  mountain  torrent    The  period,  when,  gliding  on  "  the  pale  iron 

Tiber  and  the  Po  can  be  swum  with  edge,"  we  may  jostle  Chinese  man- 

a  single  arm.     The  Simois  and  Sea-  darins  en  route  for  Europe,  and  Eu- 

mander,  the  sacred  rivers  of  Troy,  ropean  money  kings  on  their  way  to 

are,  like  the   Rubicon,  the  merest  the  Golcondas  of  the  East 

brooks,  and  would  hardly  drive  a  The  lotus-eating  tourist  of  the  Nile 

saw-mill.    The  Cephisus  can  be  leap-  floats  dreamily  along  the  river  be- 

ed  across,  and  the  IJissus  scarcely  suf-  tween  quaint  villages  and  graceful 

fices  for  a  few  Athenian  washerwomen,  palm-trees,  past  the   pyramids,  past 

sorry  representatives  of  its  nymphs  and  the  deserted  sites  of  ancient  cities,  past 

graces  of  old.  the  stupendous  ruins  of  Luxor  and 

The  Mississippi  river  drains  not  far  Thebes.    The  monotony  of  the  desert 

from  a  million  and  a  quarter  square  is  broken  by  gloomy  hills  of  sunburnt 

miles  of  territory,  equal  to  about  one  rock,  and  by  the  narrow  strip  of  ver- 

third  of  the  extent  of  Europe.    From  dure  which  fringes  both  banks  of  the 

the  source  of  the  Missouri,  ou  the  east-  river.   Should  he  push  his  explorations 

em  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  further,  he  will  come  in  contact  with 

the  Balize,  is,  following  the  windings  the  barbarous  negro  tribes  of  the  up- 

of  the  river,  a  distance  of  four  thou-  per  Nile,  and  may  encounter  troops  of 

sand  five  hundred  miles.    A  circular  giraffes  and  elephants, 

line  drawn  through  the  head  waters  of  How  different  the  objects  that  at- 

the  Mississippi  and  its  chief  tributa-  tract  the  attention  of  the  voyage  up 

ries  would  not  be  less  than  six  thou-  the  Mississippi!    The  eye  is  charmed 

sand  miles  in  length.    With  all  of  its  with  the  prospect  of  orange  groves, 

confluents   the   Mississippi   forms  a  of  vast  fields  of  sugar-cane  of  the 

great  moving  sinuous  highway  fully  deepest  green,  and  of  cotton  planta- 

twenty-five  thousand  miles  long,  and  Hons  whose  verdure  and  bloom  at  the 

ploughed  by  many  thousand  steam-  proper  season  are  only  equalled  m 

boats.    They  stretch  out  as  if  to  em-  beauty  by  the  snow-like  whiteness  of 

brace  the  beauty,  to  grasp  th<*  wealth,  the  opened  balls.     The  forests  are 

and  gather,  as  into  a  lap,  the  products  hung  with  long  festoons  of  moss,  giv- 

of  the  vast  region  between  the  two  ing  them  a  sombre,  funereal  aspect, 

mountain  chains  of  the  continent ;  the  For  between  two  and  three  hundred 

coal  and  oil  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  miles,  both  river  banks,  called  coasts 

gold  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  in  Louisiana,  are  lined  almost  continu- 

grain,  lumber,  and  lead  of  the  North,  ously  with  plantations,  which,  before 

and  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  tropical  fruits  the  war,  were  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 

of  the  South.    Equally  well  will  they  vation  and  furnished  homes  of  luxury, 

serve  for  the  distribution  of  the  Asiatic  The  region  now  teeming  with  such 

commerce  and  travel  which  will  be  active  and  varied  life,  inspired  by  the 

poured  across  the  continent  on  the  adjacent  city  of  New  Orleans,  is  made 

completion  of  the   Pacific  railroad,  romantic  by  the  adventures  of  De  Soto 

St.  Louis  may  then  become  a  great  and  La  Salle,  and  the  wandering  hi- 
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tber  of  the  Acadians,  known  as  Cagians 
by  the  Louisianians,  whose  sufferings 
in  the  wilderness  excited  even  the 
compassion  of  hostile  savages.  Fur- 
ther up  the  river  vast  forests  intervene, 
with  here  and  there  a  straggling  town 
or  settlement  on  the  banks.  The 
monotony  is  broken  by  the  sight  of 
enormous  flat-boats  and  rafts  floating 
lazily  down  the  current ;  and  an  oc- 
casional column  of  black  smoke  rising 
high  above  the  trees  in  the  distance 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  steamboat, 
but,  so  crooked  is  the  river,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  say  whether  above  or 
below.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
bends,  approaching  boats  are  sometimes 
moving  in  parallel  lines  in  the  same 
direction,  or  are  absolutely  diverging 
and  running  from  each  other.  Now  and 
then  the  huge  steamboat  stops  to  land, 
perhaps,  a  single  passenger,  or,  at  long 
intervals,  at  a  wood-yard  where  some 
settler  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
future  fortune,  the  stump  being  usu- 
ally the  first  product  of  American 
industry.  The  rude,  vigorous,  un- 
tamed aspect  of  the  region  seems,  to 
a  certain  degree,  to  be  reflected  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  passengers  on 
board.  Still  further  north  the  tra- 
veller begins  first  to  feel  the  pulses 
of  that  wonderful  life  which  is  throb- 
bing throughout  the  great  West. 
Here  are  vast  prairies  waving  with 
fields  of  grain,  and  dotted  with  mounds 
built  perhaps  before  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  Up  the  Missouri  one  will  soon 
reach  the  great  plains  on  which  roam 
herds  of  buffaloes  and  tribes  of  red  men. 
About  the  head-waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  chief  confluents  is  to  be 
found  some  of  the  wildest  mountain 
scenery  on  the  continent.  Where,  upon 
the  banks  of  a  single  river,  are  to  be 
seen  such  varieties  of  climate,  scenery, 
and  animated  life  ? 

Very  remarkable  are  the  physical, 
it  might  almost  be  said  paradoxical, 
characteristics  of  the  Mississippi.  Its 
average  width  below  Natchez  is  not  so 
great  as  from  Natchez  to  Cairo.  At 
Vicksburg,  the  river  rises  and  falls 
about  forty  feet ;  at  New  Orleans  not 


more  than  twelve  feet.  During  the 
lowest  stage  of  water,  the  largest  ships 
experience  but  little  difficulty  in  cross- 
ing the  bar  at  the  passes ;  when  the 
great  floods  have  filled  the  banks 
above  to  overflowing,  deep-draught  ves- 
sels can  hardly  be  got  over  the  bar. 
Below  the  mouth  of  Red  river  streams 
run  out  of  the  Mississippi  instead  of 
into  it.  Much  of  the  distance  below 
Cairo  the  river  runs,  not  in  an  ordinary 
channel  between  the  hills,  but  on  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  of  its  own  formation. 
The  source  of  the  Mississippi  is  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  earth  than  the  mouth,  thereby 
causing  it  to  run  actually  uphill. 

The  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  pro- 
perly, extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  river  to  the  gulf,  a  distance  of 
about  three  hundred  miles,  following 
the  windings  of  the  river.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  fourteen  thousand  square 
miles,  and  its  numerous  bayous  form  an 
admirable  system  of  natural  canals. 
To  the  delta  really  belongs  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  below  Manshac, 
where  the  bayou  Manshac  formed  an 
outlet  from  the  Mississippi  to  lake 
Pontchartrain,  until  it  was  closed  by 
General  Jackson  in  the  war  of  1812, 
to  prevent  the  British  getting  into  the 
river  above  New  Orleans.  The  bayou 
could  not  be  reopened  without  jeopar- 
dizing the  safety  of  the  city.  A  crevasse 
some  distance  above  New  Orleans, 
a  few  years  ago,  inundated  the  back 
streets.  Skiffs  took  the  place  of  omni- 
buses, and  when  the  waters  subsided 
some  of  the  residents  were  surprised  to 
find  alligators  herbivorating"  in  their 
gardens.  There  is  also  a  large  par- 
tially alluvial  tract  west  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya,  which  covers  the  wonderful  salt 
mine  of  Petit  Aunce  Island,  and  out 
through  which  ooze  the  petroleum 
springs  of  Calcasieu,  where  the  Cagians 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  greasing 
the  axles  of  their  rude  carts. 

Extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  river  to  a  point  above  Cairo  is 
the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
in  width,  and  containing  a  territory  of 
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about  seventeen  thousand  square  miles. 
The  bluffs  retreat  from  the  east  side  of 
the  river  in  many  places,  making  room 
for  rich  bottom  lands,  and  touch  the 
river  only  at  one  point  on  the  west 
side,  namely,  at  Helena,  Arkansas. 
From  Cairo  to  the  Balize  is  by  the 
river  almost  twelve  hundred  miles, 
while  in  a  straight  line  it  is  only  five 
hundred.  The  frequent  changes  in  the 
bed  of  the  Mississippi,  caused  by  "  cut- 
offs," where  it  forces  a  channel  through 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  around  which  it 
has  hitherto  flowed  in  a  wide  circuit, 
have  left  numerous  semicircular  lakes 
and  fausses  rivieres,  whose  tranquil 
waters  abound  with  alligators  and  wild 
fowl. 

The  soil  of  the  delta  is  filled  with 
whole  trees  deposited  while  it  was  in 
process  of  formation.  A  sudden  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  river  sometimes 
unearths  the  trunks,  standing  erect  and 
close  together,  as  if  they  had  grown 
where  they  are  found.  While  boring 
an  artesian  well  in  New  Orleans,  they 
came  upon  a  solid  cypress  log  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  Mississippi  is  said  to  be,  geologi- 
cally, one  of  the  oldest  rivers  on  the 
globe.  We  happened  to  be  with  Pro- 
fessor Hyrtl  of  Vienna  a  few  years 
ago,  when  he  received,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  his  unequalled  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  couple  of  ganoid  fish- 
es, now  to  be  found  only  in  the  "  father 
of  waters."  They  were  clad  in  coats 
of  mail,  fitting  them  for  existence  in 
bodies  of  water  dashed  about  by  con- 
flicting tempests  and  currents  and  con- 
vulsed by  the  upheavals  of  the  earth. 
At  the  base  of  the  obelisk  of  Heliopo- 
lis,  erected  by  Sesostris  four  thousand 
years  ago,  one  can  see  that,  during  that 
long  interval  of  time,  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  has  been  raised  about  nine  feet 
around  the  monument.  A  friend  of 
mine,  engaged  in  sinking  a  shaft  in  the 
alluvium  over  the  salt  mine  of  Petit 
Aunce  Island,  recently  exhumed  the 
skeleton  of  a  mastodon,  and  the  rude 
implements  and  traces  of  the  habitation 
of  a  people  that  must  have  passed 
away  centuries  ago.    Skirting  the  del- 


ta on  the  gulf  shore  are  vast  shell-banks, 
consisting  entirely  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  cubic  yards  of  small  sea- 
shells.  The  popular  superstition  of  the 
country  ascribes  their  origin  to  the  In- 
dians, who  came  down  to  the  coast  for 
subsistence  and  deposited  the  shells 
where  they  are  now  found.  But  their 
existence  in  such  vast  quantities,  in  a 
purely  alluvial  region,  is  one  of  the  cu- 
rious problems  of  geology.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  what  ages  upon  ages  is  the 
mind  carried  back  by  the  formation  of 
the  delta  and  the  great  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  that  far-off  time 
when  the  place  they  now  occupy  was 
covered  with  a  silent  sea  in  which 
floundered  the  ichthyosauri  of  the  pre- 
Adamic  period ! 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
lower  Mississippi,  and  that  which  gives 
origin  to  very  many  of  the  peculiarities 
already  mentioned,  is  the  annual  rise 
of  its  waters  in  consequence  of  the  rain 
and  melting  of  the  snow  above.  Egypt 
owes  its  fr uitfulness  in  great  part  to 
the  sediment  yearly  deposited  by  the 
Nile  wherever  it  overflows  the  land. 
We  saw  fellahs  scattering  seed  upon 
the  fresh  and  scarcely  uncovered  ooze, 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  treading  it  in  with  oxen, 
as  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The  side 
canals  are  filled  when  the  flood  is  at 
its  height,  and  every  possible  means  is 
employed  to  retard  the  fertilizing  wa- 
ters for  irrigation,  as  rain  very  rarely 
falls.  Just  below  the  head  of  the  del- 
ta an  immense  barrage,  or  dam,  has 
been  built  across  both  the  Damietta  and 
Rosetta  branches  of  the  Nile,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  back  the  flood. 
When  the  Nilometer  indicates  that  the 
river  has  risen  to  a  certain  height,  there 
is  rejoicing  throughout  Egypt,  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  being  safely  predicted  from 
a  lull  river. 

It  is  directly  the  reverse  along  the 
Mississippi.  The  planter  depends  up- 
on the  rains,  not  upon  irrigation  ;  upon 
the  accumulated  alluvial  richness  of 
former  ages,  and  not  upon  the  annua 
deposit  of  the  river.  He  does  not  in 
vite  an  overflow,  but  labors  to  preveo 
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it  by  every  means  Id  his  power.  A 
low  stage  of  water,  like  that  of  1864, 
is  hailed  as  a  providential  blessing. 
The  unprecedented  floods  of  the  present 
year  have  swept  away  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property,  and  produced 
extreme  misery. 

The  lower  Mississippi  generally  be- 
gins to  rise  in  November  or  early  in 
December,  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
attains  the  maximum  volume  in  April 
or  May.  The  yse  is  at  first  gradual, 
and  usually  comes  from  the  tributaries 
below  the  Ohio.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances, the  rains  and  the  melting  of  the 
winter  snows  enlarge  the  Tennessee, 
the  Cumberland,  the  Ohio,  and  the  up- 
per Mississippi,  whose  freshets,  often 
amounting  to  devastating  floods,  and 
sometimes  becoming  vast  inundations, 
are  successively  poured  into  the  lower 
Mississippi.  Finally,  and  sometimes 
as  late  as  June,  the  Missouri  con- 
tributes the  drainage  of  the  great  plains 
and  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Descending  steamboats, 
which  have  overtaken  and  passed  the 
rise,  announce  the  coming  of  a  great 
tidal  wave  bringing  possible  destruction 
with  it.  The  bottures  of  the  lower  river 
are  first  covered,  the  banks  are  rapidly 
filled,  and  the  torrent  of  foaming  and 
turbid  waters  begins  to  rush  down  with 
accumulated  velocity.  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  driftwood  are  drawn  into  the  swift- 
est part  of  the  current,  in  a  continuous 
line  that  twists  and  writhes  in  the  tortu- 
ous channel  like  a  great  black  serpent, 
or  is,  day  after  day,  whirled  round  in 
vast  eddies,  as  at  Port  Hudson.  Many 
a  Federal  soldier  who  has  stood  guard 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  will  re- 
member the  great  trees,  with  roots  and 
branches  high  in  the  air,  that  floated 
down  in  grim  processions,  and  in  the 
gloom  and  darkness  of  the  night  seem- 
ed to  glide  past  like  spectral  fleets. 
As  the  river  rises,  immense  bodies  of 
water  escape  from  the  natural  channel 
and  flow  away  into  the  swamps  of  Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi,  and  upper  Louisi- 
ana. The  low  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Mississippi  becomes  a  vast  reservoir. 
Without  this,  it  would  be  impossible  to 


control  the  flood  below.  The  banks 
are  entirely  covered,  and  the  voyager 
beholds  an  immense  lake  spread  out  be- 
fore him,  whose  waters  rush  through 
the  forest  with  a  subdued  and  angry 
roar,  the  wide  open  space  between  the 
trees  alone  indicating  the  course  of  the 
river.  And  now,  wherever  in  this 
vast  region  civilization  has' plan  ted  her 
foot,  begins  that  conflict  between  man 
and  the  elements  and  the  forces  of  na- 
ture, which  in  one  form  or  another  is 
as  old  as  the  human  race.  In  Egypt 
it  was  typified  in  the  never-ending  con- 
test of  Typhon  and  Osiris.  Osiris  re- 
presented the  fertile  land  of  Egypt,  the 
product  of  the  Nile  ;  Typhon,  the  en- 
croaching desert,  as  solitary  and  in- 
comprehensible as  the  ocean  itself,  the 
desert  whose  storms  and  waves  of 
shifting  sand,  respecting  only  the  places 
they  cannot  reach,  have  destroyed 
armies  and  caravans,  depopulated  im- 
mense regions,  and  turned  the  course 
of  mighty  rivers.  The  old  civilization 
of  Egypt,  the  giant  Antaeus  of  mytho- 
logy, who  could  not  be  vanquished  so 
long  as  his  foot  touched  the  solid,  fer- 
tile earth,  interposed  enormous  obsta- 
cles to  the  advances  and  inroads  of  the 
desert.  Count  de  Persigny  wrote  a 
book  during  his  political  imprisonment 
to  prove  that  the  pyramids  were  built 
as  barriers  to  protect  the  alluvial  land 
of  the  Nile  from  the  encroaching  sand 
of  the  desert. 

To  progress  is,  everywhere,  to  com- 
bat. The  human  race  maintains  a 
perpetual  and  tremendous  strife  with 
the  fatality  of  material  things,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  the  stubborn  ele- 
ments, the  overwhelming  forces  of  na- 
ture, or  the  subtle,  inexorable  laws 
that  govern  the  material  world.  Bar- 
barism is  a  defeat,  from  cowardice  of 
spirit ;  civilization,  a  triumph  over  them. 
And  nowhere  else  is  the  conflict  more 
terrible  than  where  it  is  attempted  to 
control  the  floods  that  sweep  down  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  very 
heart  of  the  continent.  The  forces  of 
the  winds  and  of  the  ocean  are  not  so 
irresistible.  It  is  a  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat, in  which  to  be  vanquished  is  to  be 
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destroyed.  The  thousands  of  miles  of 
levees  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  great  bayous,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  many  million  dollars,  are  the 
means  employed  to  arrest  the  watery 
element  In  some  places  they  are  be- 
tween fifteen  and  eighteen  feet  high, 
with  a  base  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  As  the  threatening  river  rises 
against  them,  they  are  put  in  the  best 
condition,  and  watched  with  the  utmost 
care,  lest  the  little  crawfish,  or  accident, 
a  storm,  or  some  malicious  enemy 
should  make  an  opening  which,  ever 
so  small  at  first,  would  rapidly  enlarge 
into  a  crevasse.  Sometimes  the  river 
bank  caves  in,  carrying  away  the  levee, 
and  permitting  the  water  to  rush  in 
uninterruptedly.  In  the  spring  of  1863 
the  writer  of  this  article  rode  in  a  car- 
riage one  evening  around  a  point  of 
land  a  few  miles  above  Baton  Rouge, 
which,  to  the  extent  of  several  acres, 
disappeared  during  the  night.  The 
following  day  the  fields  in  the  rear  re- 
sembled a  large  lake.  Shortly  after 
the  capture  of  Port  Hudson,  a  portion 
of  the  bank  slid  into  the  river  with  a 
battery  of  guns.  The  famous  citadel 
and  many  of  the  rebel  earthworks  on 
those  historical  blufls  have  since  shared 
the  same  fate. 

Should  the  levee,  from  any  cause, 
give  way,  every  possible  effort  is  made 
to  close  the  breach.  Planters  from 
miles  above  and  below  hurry  to  the 
crevasse  with  all  their  available  help. 
Piles  are  driven  into  the  ground  close 
together,  and  in  two  parallel  rows  a 
few  feet  apart,  both  above  and  below 
the  opening,  and  in  such  a  direction  as 
gradually  to  have  the  lines  approach 
each  other  at  no  great  distance  in  the 
rear  of  the  crevasse.  Between  these 
rows  of  piles  are  thrown  sacks  of  earth, 
hay,  or  anything  that  will  arrest  the 
rushing  flood.  Presently  the  narrow- 
ing space  between  the  dams  can  be 
spanned  with  pieces  of  timber,  and  then 
the  torrent  is  soon  checked  and  the 
levee  replaced. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  paid  last 
year  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  closing 
the  Bouhguy  crevasse,  a  few  miles  below 


New  Orleans.  Crevasses  above  the  city, 
owing  to  their  greater  magnitude,  are, 
however,  rarely  closed.  An  effort  was 
made  in  1865  to  rebuild  the  great  Chim 
and  Robinson  levee,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below 
Port  Hudson.  This  crevasse  occurred 
in  1863,  and  was  of  such  enormous  ex- 
tent that,  through  it,  a  river  more  than 
a  mfle  wide  and  several  feet  deep 
rushed  out  of  the  Mississippi  A 
steamboat,  several  flftfboats  and  rafts, 
and  vast  quantities  of  driftwood  were 
swept  into  the  irresistible  torrent  It  re- 
quired over  three  hundred  thousand  cu- 
bic yards  of  earth  to  replace  the  levee, 
and  an  outlay  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  tremen- 
dous flood  of  last  April  broke  through 
the  newly  constructed  work.  The 
levee  commissioners  refused  an  offer 
to  close  the  crevasse  for  eighty  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  a  few  days  a  great  part 
of  the  new  levee  was  swept  away. 
Deep  gulches  were  cut  in  the  planta- 
tions where  the  disaster  occurred. 
The  ditches  were  filled,  sandbanks 
formed  in  many  places,  and  the  sugar- 
cane fields  covered  with  the  debris  of 
the  Mississippi.  There  were  two  or 
three  crevasses  of  nearly  equal  magni- 
tude between  Port  Hudson  and  the 
mouth  of  Red  river,  and  upper  Louis- 
iana, Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  suffer- 
ed terribly  from  the  overflow,  caused 
in  great  part  by  the  breaking  away  of 
the  newly  built  levees.  The  entire 
valley  of  Red  river,  whose  bottoms 
furnish  perhaps  the  best  cotton  lands 
in  the  world,  was  inundated  below  Jef- 
ferson, Texas.  Many  of  the  best  build- 
ings in  Shreveport  and  Alexandria 
were  undermined.  The  planters  be- 
took themselves  to  the  upper  rooms  of 
their  houses,  and  the  cattle  crowded 
together  on  the  little  knolls  found  here 
and  there  on  the  river  bank.  A  friend 
who  came  down  during  the  inundation 
stated  that  he  saw  at  least  twenty 
thousand  animals  thus  perishing  from 
hunger,  and  being  gradually  swept 
away  by  the  rising  flood.  At  one  time 
thirteen  parishes  were  said  to  be  in 
great  part  under  water.  Many  millions' 
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worth  of  property  was  destroyed,  and 
the  unstinted  charity  of  the  Federal 
government  to  the  sufferers,  through 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  was  measured 
only  by  cargoes  of  provisions  sent  to 
their  relief. 

But  the  overflows  of  the  Mississippi 
have  this  year  been  still  more  disas- 
trous. Instead  of  pouring  out  succes- 
sive floods,  Red  river,  the  Arkansas, 
the  Ohio  and  its  great  tributaries,  and 
even  the  upper  Mississippi  have  risen 
simultaneously  and  poured  their  mighty 
inundations  into  the  lower  river.  The 
Mississippi  was  at  one  time  fifty  miles 
wide  at  Memphis,  and  the  great  allu- 
vial plain  or  basin  became  an  inland 
sea  several  hundred  miles  in  length. 
There  have  for  some  time  been  but  few 
places  where  landings  could  be  made 
between  Cairo  and  the  mouth  of  Red 
river.  Days  and  even  weeks  must 
elapse  after  the  river  begins  to  recede 
at  Cairo  before  it  can  be  affected  at 
New  Orleans  or  even  at  Vicksburg,  so 
enormous  is  the  body  of  water  that 
must  find  its  way  to  the  gulf.  The 
bottom-lands  of  Mississippi,  especially 
those  of  the  Yazoo  region,  and  of  upper 
Louisiana,  were  nearly  all  under  water 
before  the  delta  people  suffered  from 
the  inundation.  But  as  the  irresistible 
flood  swept  down  toward  the  gulf,  levee 
after  levee  gave  way,  and  at  present 
the  tracts  overflowed  can  be  estimated 
only  by  parishes  and  counties,  the 
plantations  only  by  thousands,  and  the 
loss  of  property  only  by  millions  of 
dollars.  There  are  nearly  a  dozen 
crevasses  between  the  mouth  of  Red 
river  and  New  Orleans,  not  one  of 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  stop.  The 
crevasse  at  Grand  Levee,  Morganza,  is 
a  mile  wide,  and  through  it  rushes  a 
river  twelve  feet  deep.  To  restrain 
the  mighty  flood  would  require  immense 
levees  through  the  entire  delta,  several 
feet  higher  than  those  already  con- 
structed. 

The  parish  of  Tensas,  the  finest  cot- 
ton district  of  Louisiana,  is  almost  en- 
tirely under  water.  The  inundation 
extends  far  up  the  Cortableau  and  al- 
most to  the  rich  prairies  of  Opelousas. 


The  sugar  plantations  of  Terrebonne 
and  Lafourche  are  invaded  by  the 
flood,  and  the  Opelousas  railroad  ren- 
dered useless.  The  rich  lands  of 
Grosse  T§te,  Fordoce,  and  the  Ma- 
rangouin,  for  the  first  time  in  the  me- 
mory of  Creoles,  are  almost  entirely 
inundated.  Thousands  of  families  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes.  Cer- 
tain districts,  overflowed  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  begin  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wilderness.  The  gar- 
fish, the  alligator,  and  wildfowl  have, 
in  fact,  resumed  possession  of  many 
of  the  choicest  portions  of  the  state. 
Should  the  waters  not  soon  subside, 
the  product  of  cotton  on  the  bottom- 
lands of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
will  be  very  smalL  April  is  the 
month  for  planting,  and  from  present 
appearances  the  floods  will  not  begin 
to  recede  before  the  month  of  May. 

So  great  is  the  interest  of  the  North- 
em  States  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  pro- 
duced on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, that  evidently  the  general 
government  ought  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  rebuilding  the  levees  on 
a  scale  that  will  insure  protection.  This 
policy  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
traditions  of  the  government  as  regards 
internal  improvements.  But  neither 
the  planters  who  have  hitherto  been 
assessed  for  nearly  the  entire  outlay, 
nor  the  impoverished  states,  are  now  in 
a  condition  to  do  what  is  required. 

Of  the  two  plans  proposed  for  levee- 
ing the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  one 
consists  in  increasing  the  number  of 
the  bayous,  or  lateral  outlets,  and 
thereby  diminishing  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  main  channel ;  the  other, 
in  closing  up  all  the  bayous,  and,  with 
levees  of  sufficient  strength,  retaining 
the  floods  in  the  natural  bed  of  the 
river.  In  some  remarks  made  upon 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Banks  in  Congress, 
he  expressed  his  preference  for  the 
former  theory,  and  intimated  his  inten- 
tion, should  the  proper  occasion  occur, 
of  advocating  a  large  appropriation  by 
the  general  government  to  put  it  in 
practical  execution.  The  general 
government  has,  in  fact,  virtually 
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pledged  itself  to  undertake  the  work 
as  soon  as  the  Southern  States  again 
come  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Banks  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  topography  of  Louisiana,  and  can 
estimate  the  enormous  outlay  required 
for  leveeing  the  bayous  Lafourche  and 
Plaquemine,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Atchafalaya,  and  opening  new  outlets, 
upon  each  of  which,  however  small, 
the  work  would  have  to  be  done  as 
thoroughly  and  upon  as  vast  a  scale 
as  upon  the  Mississippi  itself.  This 
theory  is  based  upon  the  false  as- 
sumption that,  in  case  of  a  bayou  or 
a  crevasse,  the  depth  of  the  river  at 
any  point  below  the  outlet  is  diminish- 
ed exactly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  water  taken  by  it  from  the  main 
channel.  When  the  great  crevasse, 
over  a  mile  wide,  occurred  last  spring 
above  Baton  Rouge,  I  could  not  see 
that  the  volume  of  water  at  Baton 
Rouge  was  much  diminished  thereby, 
but  the  current  of  the  river  was  ma- 
terially lessened.  When  several  large 
crevasses  occur,  of  course,  both  the  vol- 
ume and  the  current  of  the  river  below 
must  be  diminished.  And  the  slower 
the  current,  the  greater  the  deposit  of 
sediment  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  lift  up  the  whole 
body  of  water  and  increase  the  tenden- 


cy to  overflow.  The  great  desidera- 
tum is  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
deposit,  which  can  be  done  only  by 
maintaining  a  certain  rapidity  of  cur- 
rent. The  more  effective  and  scientific 
plan  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  to 
confine  the  floods  to  a  single  channel 
by  means  of  levees  built  sufficiently  far 
back  to  prevent  their  destruction  by 
the  caving  in  of  the  river  banks,  and 
strong  enough  for  any  emergency. 
The  work  of  leveeing  would  thus  be 
concentrated,  vast  areas  of  now  useless 
swamp-land  would  be  made  available, 
and  the  bayous  could  be  used  as  ca- 
nals for  internal  communication.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that,  as  the  re- 
gions bordering  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  are  settled  and  the  forests 
cleared  up,  the  actual  quantity  of  wa- 
ter drained  from  them  is  from  year  to 
year  diminished.  The  floods  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  have  already  been 
notably  affected  by  this  general  law. 
But  disasters  like  those  of  the  present 
year,  although  exceptional,  can  be 
averted  only  by  levees  constructed  up- 
on a  gigantic  scale,  and,  as  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  great  alluvial  plain  whose 
swamps  now  receive  such  vast  quanti- 
ties of  water  becomes  settled  like  the 
delta,  the  levees  will  have  to  be  pro- 
portionally enlarged. 


From  The  Dublin  Review. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  * 


When  we  opened  the  two  last  vol- 
umes of  this  noble  work,  we  fancied 
that,  after  devoting  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  attention  and  study  to  the  fruit- 
ful events  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  we  had  little  to 
learn  about  its  government,  its  institu- 

*  VEgliMttV Empire  romain  au  lVe  SUcU 
Par  M.  Albert  de  Broglle,  de  l'Academle  Fra.nca.ise. 
TroWeme  partle— ValenUnien  et  Tbeodose.  Parti  : 
Didler. 


tions,  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of 
thought.  We  had  felt,  indeed,  a  strange 
interest  in  watching  the  slow  but  sure 
development  of  Christianity,  as  it  tum- 
bled down,  one  by  one,  every  landmark 
of  ancient  heathenism ;  here  forcing 
back  the  ugly  iceberg  into  its  olden 
limits,  there  bringing  forth  a  new  and 
verdant  vegetation  to  conceal  the  black- 
ening ruins  of  the  past ;  now  enchaa- 
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fag,  within  its  virgin  gold,  some  relic 
of  primitive'  wisdom,  or  again  plant- 
ing its  wooden  cross  among  the  wastes 
and  forests  of  Germania,  as  a  beacon 
for  a  future  world.  And  yet,  after  all, 
in  these  last  volumes  of  Prince  de 
Broglie  we  have  found  much  to  admire 
and  much  to  remember. 

Are  there  many  books  of  which  we 
could  say  the  same?  Or,  in  other 
words,  are  there  many  that  would  so 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing 
them  ? 

Whoever  undertakes  to  read  any 
work  of  serious  importance,  whatever 
its  nature  and  subject,  will  do  well  to 
ask  himself,  when  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, How  has  the  author  fulfilled 
his  promises  ?  How  far  has  he  carried 
out  his  plan,  how  far  justified  his  pre- 
tensions to  impartiality,  if  we  have  to 
do  with  a  historian  ?  The  reader  will 
not  therefore  be  astonished  that  we 
should  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  work 
now  before  us.  When  Prince  Albert 
de  Brogtie  started  upon  his  now  com- 
pleted undertaking,  what  was  his  main 
view  and  object  he  himself  shall  answer 
in  the  words  he  penned  in  1852 : 

"  The  mild  and  intelligent  influence  of  the 
church  was  never  more  striking  than  when  she 
came  forth  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage  of 
the  world.  ...  In  the  days  when  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  in  an  obscure  town  of  Judaea, 
the  empire  was  pacified,  the  Roman  laws  es- 
tablished on  a  sound  basis,  the  Roman  man- 
ners polished  and  refined  unto  corruption; 
the  Roman  empire  had  acquired  its  utmost 
development  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  false  worship  and  of 
false  gods.  Everything  bore  the  stamp  of 
idolatry.  The  civil  and  political  laws,  found- 
ed first  of  all  by  those  patricians  who  were 
alike  priests  and  lawyers,  and  then  by  those 
Caesars  whose  supreme  pontificate  was  deem- 
ed their  prime  dignity,  were  in  every  direc- 
tion pervaded  by  polytheism.  Arts,  letters, 
private  manners,  all  was  heathen.  Not  a 
temple  but  acknowledged  the  protection  of  a 
divinity — not  a  poem  but  embalmed  its  mem- 
ory— not  a  banquet  but  began  with  a  libation 
— not  a  home  but  kindled  a  fire  sacred  to  the 
Lares.  Being  thus  totally  independent  of 
Christianity,  this  civilization  was  foredoomed 
to  become  its  enemy — a  fate,  indeed,  to  which 
it  had  not  been  found  wanting.  Roman  so- 
ciety, giving  up  for  once  its  usual  habits  of 
political  toleration,  had  heaped  upon  Christ- 


ianity contempt  and  insults  and  persecutions 
without  end.  For  three  long  centuries,  Christ- 
ianity had  grown  up  through  ignominy  and 
bloodshed.  Wise  men  had  scoffed  at  it,  poli- 
ticians chastised  it,  the  mob  hooted  it  fierce- 
ly and  savagely.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
had  defiled  the  basis  of  the  finest  edifices  in 
Rome,  whilst  the  smoke  of  the  burning  stake 
had  blackened  their  crowning  frontispieces. 

"  So,  when  the  progress  of  truth,  support- 
ed by  the  revolutions  of  politics,  had  at  last 
made  the  church  triumphant  with  Constan- 
tino, what  a  favorable  opportunity  and  how 
many  excellent  reasons  had  she  for  overthrow- 
ing all  this  profane  and  sacrilegious  civiliza- 
tion I  If,  on  the  very  morrow  of  her  triumph, 
the  church  had  declared  open  war  to  Roman 
society,  if  she  had  fired  its  monuments,  brok- 
en to  pieces  its  statues,  burnt  its  libraries, 
overthrown  its  laws — all  this  would  have  been 
but  a  lawful  deed  of  reprisal.  .  .  .  Both 
means  and  motives  were  equally  plentiful  for 
this  summary  justice.  Without  any  appeal 
to  the  ardor  of  new  converts,  the  forests  of 
Germany  held  within  their  wastes  a  reservo 
of  wild  auxiliaries,  ever  ready  to  undertake  the 
task  on  their  own  account.  The  empire  had 
already  received  its  death-blow,  through  its 
own  internal  anarchy,  and  through  the  barba- 
rian invasions.  The  church  stood  in  no  need 
of  dealing  the  fatal  blow — she  had  but  to  let 
it  fall.  .  .  This,  however,  the  prudent  and 
tender  mother  of  the  human  race  did  by  no 
means  do.  She  looked  upon  Roman  civiliza- 
tion not  as  the  cursed  gift  of  an  evil  spirit, 
but  as  the  motley  product  of  human  labor. 
As  is  the  case  with  every  creation  of  a  fallen 
being,  there  must  needs  be  found  hidden  be- 
hind the  mists  of  error  certain  rays  of  light 
which  were  not  to  be  extinguished,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  brought  back  within  the  ever- 
burning focus  of  eternal  truth.  Peacefully  set- 
tling down  in  the  midst  of  the  imperial  society, 
taking  up  her  abode  in  Rome  itself,  whilst 
Constantino  flew  from  the  city,  as  if  afraid  of 
the  old  genius  of  the  republic,  the  church,  far 
from  destroying  anything,  adopted  all,  cor- 
recting and  reforming  all  by  her  own  insen- 
sible influence,  raising  the  victorious  sign  of 
the  cross  above  every  monument,  and  breath- 
ing the  healthy  warmth  of  Christian  inspira- 
tion into  every  law.  The  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  era  is  not  only  remarkable  for 
the  men  of  genius  by  whom  it  was  illustrated. 
What  is  a  constant  subject  of  admiration,  and 
what  I  should  not  be  astonished  to  see  some 
future  historian  investigate  hereafter  more 
deeply,  is  that  slow  labor  of  purification  and 
absorption  to  which  the  Christian  religion 
subjected  heathen  civilization.  It  is  this 
transformation  of  a  whole  society,  not  by  any 
material  conquest,  but  through  the  influence 
of  a  moral  doctrine,  which  I  shall  attempt  to 
bring  forth  in  the  following  picture."* 

•  Y.  L,  Avertlssement,  pp.  L-v. 
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Most  certainly  the  whole  work  is  but 
the  grand  demonstration  of  the  above 
outline,  but  nowhere  does  it  come  forth 
in  such  glowing  characters  as  in  the 
two  last  volumes.  There  is  hardly  a 
page  in  which  you  do  not  meet  with 
this  silent  yet  ever-rising  tide  of 
Christian  ascendency,  which  ends  in 
mastery  over  every  relic  of  Roman 
civilization.  In  vain  does  the  tempo- 
ral power  struggle  to  maintain  its  own 
ground ;  it  is  itself  hurried  on  with  the 
stream,  and  forced  to  give  up  the  con- 
test in  sheer  despair.  At  the  distance 
of  sixteen  centuries,  we  are  often  re- 
minded of  what  took  place  at  the  dawn 
of  our  own  age ;  and,  could  we  but 
change  names,  we  might  almost  ima- 
gine we  have  before  us  certain  modern 
figures  familiar  to  every  reader.  Let 
us  take,  for  instance,  Valentinian  L, 
who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in 
364  a.c,  and  chose  for  associate  his 
brother  Valens,  as  the  ruler  of  the 
East  Valentinian  was  a  sturdy  sol- 
dier, an  austere  Christian,  of  no  origi- 
nal genius,  but  yet  endowed  with  such 
qualities  as  were  not  unequal  to  his  dif- 
ficult task. 

"  Of  a  cold  disposition,  inclined  to  enforce 
the  laws  and  good  order — no  less  severe  to 
himself  than  to  others— he  was  sober,  up- 
right,  and  chaste.  Though  a  good  soldier 
and  a  good  speaker,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
pretension  to  wit,  nor  even  to  glory.  He  was 
a  plain  matter-of-fact  ruler,  governing  the  cm- 
pire  just  as  he  would  have  done  a  legion,  with 
a  simplicity  and  a  roughness  of  character  ex- 
clusively  military ;  showing  a  harshness  that 
bordered  upon  cruelty,  when  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  yet  by  no  means  prompt  to  avenge 
his  own  personal  injuries;  a  man,  in  fact, 
having  but  few  wants  and  no  taste  for  pomp 
or  display,  though  rigorous  beyond  measure 
to  replenish  the  coffers  of  the  state,  and  to 
balance  the  receipts  with  the  outlays  of  the 
treasury,"  (pp.  8,  9.) 

Valentinian  was  in  the  height  of 
manhood  when  he  was  clothed  with  the 
imperial  purple ;  but  if  he  felt  no  exul- 
tation, he  evinced  a  keen  jealousy  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  newly  acquir- 
ed power,  hardly  allowing  a  mere  sug- 
gestion as  to  its  use  and  exercise.  That 


jealousy  and  mistrust  were  extended 
even  to  the  high  influence  of  the  church 
itself.  The  very  first  year  of  his  reign 
offers  numerous  traces  of  that  spirit  of 
universal  toleration  which  has  become 
the  idol  of  our  modern  reformers,  yet 
which  was  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  the  old  Roman  world. 

Succeeding  to  Jovian,  having  wit- 
nessed the  vagaries  of  Julian,  under 
whom  he  had  even  suffered  persecution, 
the  new  emperor  indeed  began  by  re- 
lieving his  fellow-believers  from  their 
sundry  disabilities,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  put  every  other  form  of  religious  be- 
lief on  a  footing  of  rigorous  equality 
with  Christianity.  Thus,  if  he  takes 
from  the  heathens  the  temples  which 
the  Apostate  had  bestowed  upon  them, 
these  temples  became  state  property, 
instead  of  being  restored  to  the  Christ- 
ians— Valentinian  so  establishing,  ob- 
serves Prince  de  Broglie,  a  sort  of  neu- 
tral power  between  the  two  contend- 
ing doctrines.  Thus,  again,  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  opened  to  all,  the  cleri- 
cal immunities  and  privileges  are  kept 
within  narrow  bounds,  the  heathen 
sacrifices  are  scarcely  prohibited;  in 
fact,  the  most  assiduous  precautions 
were  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the 
very  appearance  of  any  subordination 
of  the  temporal  government  to  sacer- 
dotal influence.  This  was,  doubtless, 
a  new  feature  in  the  sovereign,  which 
took  every  one  by  surprise,  though 
many  considered  it  to  show  a  sound 
policy  and  practical  wisdom.  And  yet, 
this  very  attitude  of  Valentinian  to- 
ward the  church  was  but  a  proof  of 
his  real  weakness,  as  the  general  inci- 
dents of  his  reign  were  destined  to 
show  in  strong  colors.  Valentinian's 
immediate  object  was  to  establish  the 
full  and  total  independence  of  the  secu- 
lar government.  In  reality,  he  render- 
ed still  more  evident  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  its  utter  helplessness  to  guard 
and  defend  its  most  important  privi- 
leges. Thenceforward,  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  church  on  the  plea  of  state 
policy  was  an  utter  impossibility.  On 
the  contrary,  an  alliance  with  the 
church  was  a  matter  of  positive  neces- 
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sity,  for  no  other  power  in  the  world 
could,  like  her,  play  the  part  of  a  most 
useful  and  efficient  auxiliary.  Valen- 
tinian  was  to  learn  this  at  the  outset  of 
his  reign. 

He  had  hardly  arrived  at  Milan,  the 
capital  of  the  western  empire,  when  he 
had  to  encounter  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties of  his  finely  balanced  system. 
A  contest  had  arisen  between  the 
Arian  bishop  Auxentius  and  the  great 
Hilary  of  Poitiers.  The  latter  used 
his  utmost  endeavors  to  correct  the 
evils  attendant  upon  the  persecution 
lately  raised  by  the  Emperor  Constans ; 
but  Hilary  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  overlook  the  delinquencies  of  cour- 
tier prelates,  who  changed  their  belief 
according  to  the  whim  and  will  of  every 
new  sovereign.  Such  was  Auxentius, 
who  after  showing  himself  a  zealous 
Arian,  now  displayed  no  less  zeal  in 
his  recantations,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, at  all  deceive  his  own  flock.  The 
Milanese  were  steadfast  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  ever-changing  prelate,  and 
Hilary  no  less  stanchly  encouraged 
them  in  their  resistance. 

According  to  Valentinian's  system, 
he  should  and  would  have  remained 
neutral  between  the  two  antagonists. 
But  such  an  amount  of  indifference 
was  not  in  the  habits  of  the  Roman  ad- 
ministration. There  was  nothing  so 
contrary  to  public  order,  said  many  an 
imperial  adviser,  as  these  conventicles 
of  the  flock  against  their  pastor,  above 
all  when  backed  by  the  influence  of  a 
foreigner.  Since  Auxentius  consented 
to  sign  the  orthodox  formula,  and  thus 
to  do  away  with  every  vestige  of  past 
dissensions,  why  should  others  obsti- 
nately endeavor  to  perpetuate  them  ? 
This  was  a  matter  of  police  regulations,* 
not  a  question  of  belief.  When  people 
were  all  of  the  same  opinion,  why 
should  not  they  meet  together  to  pray 
in  the  Bame  church  ? 

We  can  almost  imagine  that  we  are 
reading  a  memoir  sent  up  by  a  French 
prefect  to  his  minister,  for  the  purpose 
of  playing  the  umpire  between  some 
priest  and  his  bishop.  At  any  rate, 
Valenthuan  found  the  advice  so  con- 


formable to  his  own  ideas,  that  he  unwit- 
tingly issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the 
Christians  to  attend  at  any  ceremony 
of  their  worship,  except  in  such  places 
as  were  subjected  to  the  bishop's  juris- 
diction. Hilary  immediately  applied 
to  the  emperor  himself,  and  soon  show- 
ed him  his  error,  which  was,  however, 
followed  by  another  step  of  a  still  grav- 
er character.  He  ordered  that  the 
question  should  be  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  bishops  and  two  secular 
magistrates.  Auxentius,  on  being  con- 
fronted with  Hilary,  made  every  ad- 
mission that  was  required ;  yet  the  lat- 
ter had  scarcely  turned  his  back  when 
the  equivocating  prelate  recanted  once 
more  his  recantations,  and  maligned 
the  Bishop  of  Poitier3  to  the  emperor. 
His  aspersions  were  but  too  successful, 
for  Hilary  was  denied  a  second  audi- 
ence, and  was  commanded  to  leave  the 
town  immediately. 

The  prelate  obeyed  as  a  subject,  but 
as  a  bishop  be  had  a  right  to  speak, 
and  he  spoke  with  a  freedom  worthy 
of  such  a  man.  His  letter,  apparently 
addressed  to  the  public,  in  reality  was 
a  bold  protest  against  the  emperor's  in- 
terference in  religious  affairs.  We 
doubt  whether  Cons  tan  tine  would  have 
submitted  to  such  language,  which, 
however,  is  a  landmark  showing  the 
progress  of  Christian  ideas  as  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  spiritual  and  the  tempo- 
ral power.  But  it  was  the  last  episco- 
pal act  of  the  great  pontiff,  who  died 
shortly  after. 

It  is  not  merely  in  this  direction  that 
we  see  Christianity  gradually  assert- 
ing its  ascendency  in  the  Roman  world. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  the  patriciate  was 
yielding  to  its  influence.  Accustomed, 
as  we  are,  to  consider  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy as  totally  effete  during  the  lat- 
ter period  previous  to  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  we  can  hardly  fancy  to  our- 
selves that  its  grandees  were  anything 
else  but  the  degenerate  posterity  of  the 
Cornelii,  the  Anicii,  and  other  illustri- 
ous gentes  of  ancient  Rome.  There 
were,  indeed,  so  many  links  connecting 
them  with  olden  forms  and  idolatrous 
ordinances,  that  to  couple  them  with 
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the  new  belief  seems  something  bor- 
dering on  anachronism.  And  jet 
the  fact  really  stands  thus:  Partly 
through  the  effect  of  example,  partly 
through  ambition,  and  partly  through 
an  imperious  conviction,  whole  races 
had  embraced  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  Christianity,  and  soon  found 
out,  to  their  own  astonishment,  that 
they  recovered  at  once  an  unexpected 
share  of  illustration  and  power. 

"  Christianity,  says  Prince  de  Broglie,  re- 
newed their  influence,  by  throwing  over  it  a 
sort  of  second  youth.  The  day  before  their 
baptism,  they  were  wont  to  squander  away 
their  wealth  among  a  motley  pltba  to  gain  the 
bauble  of  a  useless  title ;  on  the  morrow  their 
charities,  scarcely  more  abundant,  but  dis- 
tributed by  the  discerning  hand  of  the  priest, 
insured  them,  on  the  part  of  the  less  de- 
graded Christians,  a  prouder  yet  more  lasting 
gratitude.  Their  slaves  being  gradually  eman- 
cipated, and  prepared  for  freedom  by  a  pious 
education,  soon  formed  around  them  a  de- 
voted army.  They  were  no  more  that  vile 
race  of  freed-men,  a  true  scourge  to  the  em- 
pire, ever  ready  to  pass  from  an  abject  servility 
to  the  basest  treachery.  They  were  all  the 
children  of  Adam,  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
in  whom  their  masters  revered  the  remem- 
brance of  a  primitive  equality  and  the  stamp 
of  a  newly  restored  dignity.  Within  a  short 
time,  the  authority  of  the  Christian  patricians 
extended  far  beyond  Rome.  Having  ouce  be- 
come members  of  an  association  the  most  ex- 
tensive and,  indeed,  the  only  one  then  organiz- 
ed throughout  the  empire,  they  found  them- 
selves by  the  very  fact  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  party.  Since  Athanasius,  in  the 
days  of  his  exile,  had  found  an  asylum  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  Roman  senators,  the  Christ- 
ians of  every  country  were  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying from  the  depths  of  Egypt  or  of  distant 
Asia  to  the  illustrious  families  in  the  capital, 
whenever  they  had  a  church  to  build,  a  con- 
vent to  establish,  some  ruin  to  prevent,  or  some 
disaster  to  retrieve;  and  the  alms  which 
usually  followed  the  application  were  abun- 
dantly repaid  in  popularity  and  thankfulness. 
One  might  compare  them  to  some  old  trunks 
falling  into  decay  through  the  effect  of  time; 
should  their  roots,  whilst  shooting  forth,  meet 
with  a  rich  vein  of  alluvial  soil,  they  send  up 
a  youthful  sap,  which  adorns  with  a  wreath 
of  verdure  their  dying  branches  and  their 
blackening  limbs,"  (pp.  23,  24.) 

Such  was  the  society  in  which  an 
Ambrose  and  a  Jerome  were  formed  and 
brought  up— the  one  learning  all  those 
arts  and  traditions  that  made  him  here- 


after such  an  attractive  compound  (if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  term)  of  sanc- 
tity and  statesmanship ;  the  other  of  a 
more  ardent  and  restless  disposition,  as 
if  he  had  brought  from  his  native  for- 
ests of  Daimatia  something  of  the  fierce 
wildness  of  the  barbarian.  Jerome, 
though  a  sincere  Christian,  did  not  then 
conform  his  conduct  to  his  belief ;  he 
rather  yielded  alternately  to  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure  or  to  the  suggestions 
of  a  repentant  spirit.    He  himself  tells 
us  that  he  thirsted  for  knowledge, 
being  ever  on  the  wing,  passing  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Catacombs  ;  almost 
equally  impassioned  for  the  Gospel  or 
for  Homer ;  reading  by  turns  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  fervor  of  an  anchoret 
or  the  disdain  of  an  Athenian  orator. 
But  still  he  clung  with  fondness  to  the 
best  Roman  society,  where  he  was  an 
habitual  guest  and  companion.  There 
is  hardly  any  part  of  the  empire,  or  any 
one  of  its  institutions,  in  which  we  do 
not  find  this  all-pervading  influence  of 
Christianity.    But  nowhere,  perhaps, 
is  it  more  evident  than  in  the  laws. 
Volumes  have  been  written  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  most  lamentable  pic- 
tures have  been  drawn  of  the  wretched 
state  of  the  Roman  population,  ground 
down  at  once  by  heavy  taxation,  by  the 
oppression  of  local  governors,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  horrors  of  repeated  in- 
vasions. Their  condition  was  so  melan- 
choly that  they  fled  to  the  barbarians, 
among  whom  they  enjoyed  more  real 
freedom  andgreater  security  than  under 
the  rule  of  their  lawful  sovereign.  Va- 
lentinian  distinguished  himself  among 
many  other  princes  by  his  extreme  se- 
verity in  the  enforcement  of  the  fiscal 
laws ;  he  hardly  admitted  any  plea  or 
excuse  when  the  treasury  was  to  be  re- 
plenished ;  far  better  than  any  one  he 
felt  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  when 
he  bad  to  encounter  the  numberless 
enemies  of  his  empire.    But  he  had 
hardly  secured  by  the  most  severe 
measures  the  public  resources  in  men 
and  money  when  a  reaction  ensued. 
An  immense  complaint  and  wailing, 
says  our  author,  ascended  to  the  throne 
from  every  region,  and  the  prince  was 
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obliged  to  bind  the  very  wounds  he  had 
inflicted  —  nay,  to  countermand  the 
measures  which  he  had  adopted  under 
the  imperious  claims  of  the  public 
security. 

Among  these  laws  or  decrees  tend- 
ing to  soothe  the  pangs  of  a  suffering 
nation,  we  must  note  several  that  bear 
evident  traces  of  a  Christian  inspira- 
tion. Thus,  close  to  a  law  binding  the 
tenant  to  the  land  on  which  he  is  con- 
demned to  live  and  die,  we  find  another 
defending  hira  against  the  excessive 
pretensions  of  the  landowner.  Else- 
where, if  the  authority  of  the  judges  is 
duly  enforced,  minute  precautions  are 
taken  against  their  accidental  or  in- 
terested errors;  they  are  ordered  to 
enact  their  sentences  in  public,  prohib- 
ited from  holding  property  within  the 
limits  of  their  residence,  and  threatened 
with  severe  penalties  if  they  should 
listen  to  the  insinuations  of  informers. 
At  the  same  time,  physicians  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  poor  in  large  towns 
at  the  expense  of  the  treasury,  and 
other  measures  of  a  similar  character 
were  carried,  all  betraying  a  benevo- 
lent disposition  totally  unknown  to  the 
heathen  world. 

We  must  refer  to  the  author's  pages 
for  many  other  instances  of  innovations 
in  which  we  detect  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  and  draw  the  read- 
er's notice  to  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble institutions  of  those  times,  out  of 
which  grew  perhaps  the  ecclesiastical 
principalities  of  the  feudal  ages.  As 
there  was  a  constant  stream  of  griev- 
ances and  claims  sent  up  from  the 
provinces  to  the  crown,  Valentinian 
thought  proper  to  appoint  an  official 
defender  of  their  rights,  defensor  civi- 
talis. 

"  Such  was  the  title  of  a  new  office,  which 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  365,  filling  an  in- 
termediate station  between  the  curia,  or  mu- 
nicipality, and  the  treasury.  The  duties  of 
this  new  agent  were  twofold,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  high-pressure  mechanism  which  held 
the  curia  responsible  for  the  total  amount  of 
taxes  due  to  the  fiscus  and  allowed  them  at 
the  same  time  to  fall  back  on  the  small  pro- 
prietors of  the  city.  On  the  defender  in- 
enmbs  the  duty,  as  a  representative  of  the 
corales,  of  discussing  with  the  state  the 


amount  of  the  whole  contingent ;  and  then, 
with  the  curiales  themselves,  the  aliquot  part 
of  each  rate-payer.  Himself  a  stranger  to  the 
curia,  he  is  obliged  at  once  to  protect  and  keep 
it  within  bounds ;  to  speak  for  it  and  against 
it;  to  defend  it,  to  lighten  its  burden,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  throwing  that  burden  on  other 
people's  shoulders.  In  fact,  the  defender  was 
something  like  the  popular  tribune,  whose 
veto  is  now  directed,  not  against  aristocratical 
influence,  but  against  the  tyranny  of  the  admin- 
istration. In  its  decrepitude,  the  empire  was 
returning,  like  many  an  old  man,  to  the  habits 
and  ways  of  its  childhood,"  (p.  61,  seq.) 

But  the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  man 
of  sufficient  integrity,  power,  and  influ- 
ence to  hold  this  delicate  position  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  nation.  Ia 
the  general  downfall  of  public  virtue, 
there  was  hardly  a  citizen  or  a  land- 
owner capable  of  fulfilling  such  arduous 
duties.  His  magistracy  was  elective ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  out  that  the 
bishop  alone  had  both  virtue  and  power 
to  withstand  the  fitful  caprices  of  im- 
perial despotism,  no  less  than  the  rag- 
ing passions  of  the  barbarians.  Did 
Valentinian  dream  of  such  a  result 
when  he  instituted  the  defensorts  t 
Doubtless  not :  and  this  very  fact  throws 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  real  state  of 
things  at  the  period  we  have  before  our 
eyes. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  West  that  we 
thus  meet  with  the  irresistible  ascend- 
ency of  Christianity,  making  its  way 
both  with  and  against  temporal  power ; 
the  same  spectacle  awaits  us  in  a  still 
more  striking  manner  in  the  East. 
Every  one  is  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  great  struggle  between  Arianism 
and  the  illustrious  Athanasius.  That 
contest,  however,  bore  more  of  a  purely 
theological  than  of  a  political  character, 
and  we  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  scenes 
of  a  different  nature,  and  perhaps  less 
known  to  the  general  reader.  The 
famous  heresy,  so  like  Protestantism 
in  its  main  features,  was  fast  dwindling 
into  a  court  intrigue,  though  fostered 
by  the  weak  arm  of  a  Valens.  Under 
that  degenerate  prince  the  orthodox 
bishops  were  once  more  banished  from 
their  sees ;  but  the  church  bad  already 
overcome  two  recent  persecutions, 
whilst  the  state  had  well  nigh  suc- 
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combed  to  four  successive  revolutions. 
Every  man  could  now  see  with  his  own 
eyes  where  resided  true  influence  and 
power,  so  that,  even  in  a  worldly  view, 
it  was  no  longer  safe  to  trust  solely  to 
the  sovereign's  whim  and  pleasure. 
Valens  himself  was  destined  to  expe- 
rience, in  his  fatal  downfall,  that  he 
would  have  to  deal  alike  with  a  true 
bishop  anjl  a  true  statesman  in  the  per- 
son of  St  Basil,  who  ruled  over  the 
diocese  of  Caesarea. 

The  importance  of  Caesarea,  as  the 
ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  very  considerable,  extending  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  independent  ex- 
archate of  Pontus,  and  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  over  Armenia 
aud  certain  parts  of  Persia.  Valens 
was  desirous  of  placing  at  the  head  of 
this  large  see  one  of  his  Arian  creatures ; 
but  at  the  very  first  rumor  of  such  a 
scandal  the  whole  population  called  for 
Basil,  who  had  not  yet  been  raised  to 
the  episcopal  dignity.  Shortly  after, 
however,  the  old  Bishop  of  Cfcsarea 
offered  a  share  of  his  power  to  the  pop- 
ular candidate,  who  thus  was  brought 
forth  to  the  foremost  rank  in  the  im- 
pending struggle  between  the  church 
and  the  emperor. 

Valens,  after  many  delays,  at  last 
set  out  upon  his  progress  through  Asia 
Minor.  He  journeyed  slowly,  in  order 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
real  feelings  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation. To  secure  a  favorable  recep- 
tion, he  sent  before  him  his  prefect 
Modestus,  who  took  good  care  that  no 
hostile  Ggure  should  meet  the  eye  of 
the  sovereign.  On  entering  any  town, 
with  a  numerous  retinue  of  courtiers, 
the  prefect  immediately  sent  for  the 
bishop,  and  questioned  him  as  to  his 
dispositions  in  regard  to  the  emperor's 
views.  If  the  answer  proved  satisfac- 
tory, the  prelate  was  loaded  with  honors 
and  privileges ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
adhered  to  the  true  faith,  banishment 
or  even  death  was  awarded  against 
him.  The  whole  of  Bithynia  and  Ga- 
latia  was  thus  traversed  by  the  imperial 
cortege,  which  met  everywhere  that 
silent  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people 


so  often  mistaken  for  a  sincere  feeling 
of  satisfaction.  At  last  Modestus  en- 
tered Cappadocia,  on  his  way  to  the 
city  inhabited,  one  might  almost  say 
governed,  by  Basil  And  here  we 
must  give  way  to  our  author's  narra- 
tive, for  no  words  of  ours  could  Bupply 
the  interest  of  the  following  scene : 

"On  his  arrival  in  town,  the  prefect 
sent  for  the  bishop.  Basil  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons ;  when  he  entered  the  prefect's  room,  he 
maintained  an  attitude  of  calm  superiority, 
which  gave  him,  says  Gregory  Nyssa,  far  more 
the  appearance  of  a  physician  visiting  a  pa- 
tient than  that  of  a  delinquent  before  his 
j  udge.  This  firmness  intimidated  the  prefect, 
who  had  recourse  at  first  to  mildness.  1  The 
emperor  is  coming/  said  he ;  1  pray  beware, 
for  he  is  highly  irritated;  and,  for  a  mere 
scruple  about  a  dogma,  do  not  jeopardize 
wantonly  the  interests  of  your  church :  if,  on 
the  contrary,  you  show  yourself  submissive, 
you  will  feel  the  effects  of  his  good-wilL' 
4  Pay  attention  yourself/  replied  Basil,  4  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  no  power  over  such 
men  as  seek  for  nothing  else  but  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  pray  do  not  talk  to  me  as 
you  would  to  children.'  4  Well,  but  won't 
you  do  anything  for  the  emperor  V  asked  the 
prefect  4  Is  it  nothing  in  your  eyes  to  see 
the  emperor  mingling  with  your  flock  and  be- 
coming one  of  your  a  uditors  ?  This  is  what 
you  may  gain  by  yielding  a  little,  and  by  sac- 
rificing one  single  word  of   the  symbol.' 

*  Doubtless,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  see  an 
emperor  at  church,  for  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
save  a  soul,  not  only  the  soul  of  an  emperor, 
but  the  soul  of  any  man,  whatever  it  may  be. 
And  yet,  far  from  adding  to  or  taking  from 
the  symbol  one  single  word,  I  would  not  even 
alter  the  disposition  of  the  letters  that  make 
up  the  syllables.'  4  What,  will  you  forget  so 
far  the  respect  you  owe  to  the  emperor  V  ex- 
claimed Modestus  in  a  loud  voice,  and  giving 
way  to  impatience  1  But  in  what  I  do  really 
offend  him,'  retorted  Basil,  4  is  more  than  I 
can  understand.'  *  Why,  you  don't  adopt 
his  faith,  when  all  around  you  submit  to  it.' 

*  But  my  own  emperor  wills  it  not ;  I  can 
never  worship  a  creature,  having  myself  been 
created  by  God,  and  called  to  become  one  like 
uuto  him.'  *  Well,  but  we  who  command  in 
this  place,  what  do  you  think  of  us  ?  Are 
we  nothing  in  your  eyes  ?  and  would  you  not 
deem  yourself"  happy  to  be  our  equal,  and 
to  be  associated  to  our  dignity  ?'  4  You  may 
lord  it  over  us,  and  I  by  no  means  dispute  your 
exalted  rank.  To  be  your  equal  is,  doubtless, 
a  fine  thing ;  but  I  am  already  your  equal, 
since  you  are,  like  myself,  the  creature  o( 
God,  and  since  I  am  likewise  the  equal,  which 
I  deem  an  honor,  of  those  whom  you  rule.' 
4  At  least,  don't  you  fear  my  power  V  4  What 
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can  you  do  to  me?*  *Wh^t? — why,  inflict 
upon  you  any  degree  of  suffering  I  may  com- 
mand.' *  Pray  speak  out  clearly  and  tell  me 
what?'  1  Confiscation,  banishment,  tortures 
— death  itself!'  1  None  of  those  things  can 
reach  me;  a  man  who  has  nothing  leaves 
nothing  for  confiscation ;  a  man  who  is  at- 
tached to  no  place,  and  looks  upon  himself 
everywhere  as  a  stranger,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  banishment.  What  tortures  can 
you  inflict  upon  this  weak  body,  when 
the  very  first  blow  will  do  for  it  at  once  ? 
Indeed,  indeed,*  added  Basil,  pointing  to  his 
chest,  4  you  would  do  me  a  good  service  were 
you  to  rid  me  of  this  miserable  pair  of  bellows. 
As  for  death,  I  should  deem  it  a  favor,  as 
leading  me  to  that  God  for  whom  I  wish  to 
live,  and  for  whose  cause  I  am  already  half 
dead.'  4  Nobody  ever  dared/  interrupted 
Modestus,  •  to  speak  to  me  in  this  way.*  4  Be- 
cause you  never  met  a  bishop.*  Bewildered 
and  angry,  yet  still  afraid  of  carrying  matters 
to  the  last  extremities,  Modestus  put  an  end 
to  the  interview  by  giving  the  bishop  one  day 
for  reflection.  4  To-morrow  you  will  find  me 
what  I  am  to-day,'  concluded  Basil,  4  and  I 
don't  wish  that  you  should  yourself  change  in 
regard  to  me.1 

**  On  the  morrow,  and  on  the  following  days, 
Valens  was  expected  every  hour.  The  bishop 
was  besieged  with  parleys  and  entreaties  of 
every  description.  There  was  not  one  noble 
personage  who  did  not  undertake  to  argue 
with  the  prelate.  The  head  cook,  Demos- 
thenes— an  influential  man,  by  the  by — re- 
turned constantly  to  the  attack.  Modestus, 
on  the  other  hand,  feeling  vexed  at  having  no 
better  result  to  bring  before  the  emperor,  and 
anxious  to  avoid  any  charge  of  weakness, 
made  public  preparations  for  an  execution. 
Heralds,  lictors,  executioners— every  judicial 
agent  was  summoned,  ready  at  a  signal  to 
seize  upon  the  factious  priest  Having  thus 
taken  every  precaution,  the  prefect,  somewhat 
abashed,  yet  confident  at  least  in  his  preven- 
tive measures,  repaired  to  the  prince.  1  Em- 
peror,' said  he,  4 1  have  failed  in  my  attempt ; 
this  man  is  unmanageable ;  threats,  entreaties, 
kindness,  are  all  unavailing  with  him.  This  is 
a  matter  of  stern  severity ;  do  but  give  the 
order,  and  it  shall  be  fulfilled.'  But  this  was 
exactly  what  Valens  was  not  inclined  to  do. 
Though  no  less  incensed  than  bewildered,  still 
he  did  not  dare  to  shed  such  illustrious  blood 
on  the  path  he  was  about  to  enter.  He  re- 
prieved the  execution,  and  penetrated  into 
the  city  in  a  sort  of  wavering  state  of  mind, 
just  like  a  piece  of  iron,  says  Gregory  Nyssa, 
already  melting  in  the  fire ;  but  nevertheless 
•till  remaining  a  bit  of  iron. 

44  He  continued  in  this  mood,  irresolute  as 
to  his  line  of  conduct,  and  without  holding 
any  communication  with  the  bishop's  dwelling. 
A  meeting,  however,  became  unavoidable,  for 
the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  was  approaching ; 
and,  unless  he  chose  to  put  himself  outside  of 
vol.  v. — 24 


the  church,  Valens  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  attend  at  divine  service.  On  the  morning 
of  the  feast,  he  therefore  came  to  a  determi- 
nation, and  went  to  the  temple  with  an  escort 
of  soldiers,  himself  doubting  whether  he  would 
be  received  peacefully,  or  would  have  to  force 
an  entry  through  violence.  He  eutered :  the 
crowd  was  most  numerous,  and  had  just  be- 
gun the  choral  psalms ;  the  chant  was  both 
harmonious  and  powerful,  the  whole  service 
offering  that  appearance  of  majesty  and  order 
which  Basil  excelled  in  maintaining  in  his 
church.  At  the  bottom  of  the  nave  stood 
Basil  himself,  facing  the  people,  but  motion- 
less like  a  pillar  of  the  sanctuary,  and  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  altar.  There  he  remain- 
ed standing,  just  as  the  acts  of  the  saints  re- 
present him,  his  tall  or  rather  towering  stat- 
ure showing  off  his  spare  and  slender  figure, 
while  his  aquiline  features  were  strongly 
brought  forth  by  his  thin,  emaciated  cheeks ; 
a  latent  fire  flashed  from  under  his  prominent 
forehead  and  his  arched  eyebrows,  whilst  now 
and  then  a  somewhat  disdainful  smile  parted 
on  each  side  of  his  mouth  his  long  white 
beard.  All  around  him  stood  his  clergy  in  an 
attitude  of  fear  and  respect  At  this  impos- 
ing sight  Valens  stopped,  as  if  suddenly  seized 
with  a  sort  of  bewilderment.  The  service 
continued  as  though  his  presence  had  passed 
nnperceived.  At  the  offertory,  he  stepped 
forward  to  present  the  gift  which  he  had  pre- 
pared ;  but  no  hand  was  held  out  to  receive 
it;  nobody  came  forward  to  meet  him.  A 
cloud  passed  before  his  eyes ;  he  staggered 
on  his  legs ;  and,  had  not  one  of  the  attend- 
ants supported  him,  he  would  have  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Basil  had  pity  on  his  anguish, 
and  waved  with  his  hand  that  the  offering 
should  be  accepted. 

44  The  next  day,  the  emperor  having  reco 
vered  his  composure,  returned  to  the  church, 
and,  feeling  bolder,  resolved  to  speak  to  his 
terrible  antagonist  The  service  being  over, 
he  passed  behind  the  velum  where  the  offi- 
ciating priest  was  wont  to  retire.  Basil  re- 
ceived him  with  kindness,  in  the  presence  of 
his  faithful  friend  Gregory,  who  had  hastened 
to  his  side.  The  interview  was  a  long  and 
peaceful  one.  Basil  fully  explained  to  the 
monarch  his  reasons  for  not  conforming  to 
his  wishes,  and  even  entered  into  many  theo- 
logical developments.  By  thus  fluttering  his 
vanity,  and  by  appearing  to  set  some  value  on 
his  opinion,  he  kept  him  for  several  hours 
spellbound  by  his  lucid  and  powerful  elo 
quence.  This,  by  no  means,  satisfied  many 
of  the  by-standers,  who  had  already  gone  over 
to  Arianism,  and  some  of  them  endeavored  to 
interfere.  Among  these  was  the  unfortunate 
Demosthenes,  who  made  an  attempt  at  a  theo- 
logical argument,  but  in  the  midst  of  bis  de- 
monstration he  unwittingly  coined  a  most  ri- 
diculous barbarism.  'Strange,'  exclaimed 
Basil,  smiling,  1  here  we  have  caught  Demos- 
thenes blundering  in  Greek  I'     The  empe- 
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ror  departed,  somewhat  pacified,  and  bestow- 
ed upon  Basil  a  piece  of  land  for  a  hospital 
which  he  had  fouuded,"  (pp.  94-103.) 

What  a  picture !  what  a  lesson  for 
everyone!  How  it  brings  home  to 
every  mind  the  fact  that  a  new  power 
had  arisen,  which  was  more  than  a 
match  for  worldly  rulers,  though  cloth- 
ed with  even  imperial  purple.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  lesson  became 
still  more  apparent,  when  Valens  left 
Csesarca  without  having  daied  to  sign 
a  decree  of  banishment  against  Basil, 
and  fully  convinced  that  a  supernatu- 
ral agency  interfered  to  protect  him. 
In  the  West,  observes  Prince  de  Brog- 
lie,  Valentinian  endeavored  to  main- 
tain a  neutral  position  between  the 
church  and  heathenism ;  but  he  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  his  ground,  and 
his  own  measures  turned  against  him. 
In  the  East,  Valens  aimed  at  govern- 
ing against  the  church,  but  was  over- 
come by  the  sole  ascendency  of  sanc- 
tity combined  with  genius.  The  time, 
in  fact,  was  come  when  the  temporal 
power  proved  to  be  utterly  helpless  to 
save  a  crumbling  state  of  society  from 
its  utter  downfall,  and  when  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  all  society 
must  ever  rest  were  to  be  recast  and 
remodelled  by  more  skilful  hands, 
though  even  through  a  dark,  chaotic 
period,  to  serve  again  in  future  days 
as  the  substratum  of  modern  Christen- 
dom. Geologists  plunging  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  tell  us  of  primitive 
periods,  and  primitive  creations,  that 
appear  to  our  wondering  eyes  as  the 
forerunners  or  foreshadows  of  our  own 
world.  We  read  something  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  facts  and  incidents  of 
the  fourth  century :  the  priestly  power 
makes  itself  already  felt  in  a  Basil,  or 
in  Augustin,  much  as  it  was  hereafter 
displayed  in  a  Gregory  L,  or  a  Lan- 
franc  or  an  Anselm,  or  even  a  Hilde- 
brand.  Doubtless,  Basil  and  Ambrose 
were  no  Hildebrands,  but  they  are  of 
the  same  race  and  genus — there  is  a 
family  likeness  between  them  all,  be- 
cause, perhaps,  the  same  spirit  burns 
within  them,  whatever  may  be  their 
outward  figure  or  robe.    To  convey 


our  meaning  through  another  simile. 
You  enter  a  gallery,  containing  the 
portraits  of  some  eminent  family,  whose 
deeds  have  left  their  imprint  for  ages 
on  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 
You  take  your  stand  at  the  founder  of 
the  illustrious  stock,  and  probably  his 
large,  open,  noble  figure  sinks  at  once 
into  your  memory,  as  if  you  had  before 
you  some  huge  relic  of  the  fossil  world. 
And  then  you  go  on,  following,  one  by 
one,  each  successive  representative  of 
the  time-honored  generations.  The 
ancestral  likeness  becomes  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  you  vainly  endeavor  to  re- 
trace in  the  effeminate  lineaments  of  a 
courtier  the  eagle-eye  and  haughty 
traits  of  his  forefathers.  But  all  of  a 
sudden  you  are  riveted  to  the  spot  by 
the  portrait  of  a  youth,  who  seems  to 
embody  within  himself  every  distinc- 
tive mark  of  the  whole  race.  You 
would  almost  mistake  him  for  a  son  of 
the  original  founder,  and  yet  he  bears 
so  completely  about  him  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  own  time  that  to  place  him 
anywhere  else  would  be  committing  an 
utter  anachronism.  Your  mind  is,  as  it 
were,  thrown  off  its  balance,  and  you 
hardly  know  how  to  account  for  the  de- 
lusion. Something  of  the  same  kind  oc 
curs  when  you  compare  certain  prelates 
of  the  middle  age,  or  even  of  later  times, 
with  the  last  bishops  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  nowhere  does  this  highly 
interesting  fact  come  forth  in  stronger 
relief  than  in  the  work  before  us.  It 
would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  the  as- 
sertion by  other  incidents  belonging  to 
the  life  of  St.  Basil ;  we  prefer  giving 
a  still  better  proof  in  St.  Ambrose,  the 
celebrated  bishop  of  Milan. 

He  was  the  last  Roman  statesman, 
just  as  Theodosius  might  be  termed 
the  first  Christian  emperor.  He  bad 
been  brought  up  in  the  familiarity  of 
Probus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  patri- 
cians of  the  great  city.  As  he  him- 
self belonged  to  a  noble  family,  he  had 
learned  at  an  early  age  all  the  tradi- 
tions and  arts  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, whilst  the  austerity  of  his  reli- 
gious principles  guarded  him  against 
the  allurements  of  pleasure.     Of  an 
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open,  commanding  exterior,  a  good 
speaker,  well  versed  in  literature,  no 
less  proficient  in  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, it  seemed  natural  that  with  such 
eminent  qualifications,  backed  with  ex- 
cellent connections,  he  should  attract 
the  sovereign's  notice.  This  actually 
took  place,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
the  consular  government  of  Milan. 
But  the  times  were  dangerous,  for  the 
unbending  disposition  of  Valentinian 
had  now  become  tyrannical.  Probus 
was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  peril  in- 
curred by  his  youthful  protege;  and 
on  taking  leave  of  him  the  veteran 
politician  simply  said,  **  Child,  I  have 
but  one  piece  of  advice  to  give  you. 
Behave,  not  like  a  governor,  but  like  a 
bishop."  The  advice  was  characteris- 
tic and  pithy :  Ambrose  remembered 
it  well.  In  the  midst  of  the  univer- 
sal confusion  and  terror  caused  by  the 
emperor's  cruelty,  Milan  enjoyed  the 
greatest  order  and  tranquillity.  No 
riots,  no  insurrections,  no  complaints ; 
the  thing  was  in  itself  a  wonder,  more 
particularly,  if  we  recollect  the  dissen- 
sions existing  between  the  Arian  bishop 
Auxentius,  and  the  better  part  of  his 
flock.  In  fact,  a  young  governor  set- 
ting an  example  of  chastity,  integrity, 
and  humanity — showing  himself  affa- 
ble, just,  or  merciful  according  to  the 
occasion — never  sacrificing  to  his  own 
ambition  or  private  interests  the  time 
and  property  of  others ;  such  a  man, 
says  Prince  de  Broglie,  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  population,  fit  to  grace  the 
episcopal  seat  far  better  than  the  praeto- 
rium  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

The  popular  election  of  Ambrose  to 
the  episcopacy  is  too  well  known  for 
us  to  relate  once  more  a  story  that  has 
been  60  often  and  so  ably  told.  What 
we  *  ish  particularly  to  bring  forward 
is  the  secular  character  which  is  con- 
stantly enforced  upon  a  bishop  of  those 
times,  whether  he  wills  it  or  not.  from 
the  very  simple  reason  that  he  could 
do  what  no  other  could  accomplish. 

Ambrose  had  scarcely  been  conse- 
crated— he  had  scarcely  bestowed  the 
whole  of  his  large  fortune  upon  the 
poor,  he  had  scarcely  given  himself 


up  to  the  absorbing  duties  of  his  new 
position,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
guide  the  first  steps  of  his  own  sover- 
eign, young  Gratian,  who  had  just 
succeeded  to  his  father  Valentinian, 
and  raised  Theodosius  to  the  throne 
of  the  East.  Both  these  princes  were 
sincere  Christians,  but  Theodosius  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  camp,  had  tast- 
ed the  bitter  cup  of  adversity,  and  add- 
ed to  the  qualities  of  a  good  soldier 
those  of  a  cool  judgment  and  a  sound 
heart.  Gratian,  on  the  contrary,  was 
a  mere  stripling,  whose  intentions  were 
upright,  but  who  had  hardly  any  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs.  He  thus 
was  naturally  disposed  to  lean  on  Am- 
brose, whose  advice,  both  as  a  pastor 
and  a  statesman,  might  be  so  eminent- 
ly useful.  That  advice  was  not  want- 
ing, and  for  some  time  the  policy  of 
the  Western  Empire  was  in  reality 
the  policy  of  Ambrose.  We  use  the 
word  advisedly,  for  no  other  could  bet- 
ter answer  to  our  meaning  and  to  the 
real  state  of  things.  At  the  same  time 
we  beg  the  reader  to  remember  that 
not  for  one  minute  does  the  bishop 
separate  his  strong,  manly  adherence 
to  the  gospel  from  his  views  as  to  the 
secular  government ;  both  are,  indeed, 
so  blended,  so  utterly  identified,  that  it 
becomes  as  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  one  from  another,  as  it  is  to  mark 
where  the  influence  of  our  bodily  or- 
gans terminates,  and  where  that  of  our 
soul  begins.  The  evils  of  the  times 
were  too  frequent,  and  too  poignant, 
not  to  require  the  interference  of  Am- 
brose— not  to  make  him  hold,  even  at 
a  bishop,  a  sort  of  civil  magistracy,  of 
which  his  flock  would  have  been  the 
very  last  to  complain.  Though  he  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  using  his  sober 
but  penetrating  eloquence  for  anything 
like  popular  demonstrations,  yet  he 
wa3  not  the  man  to  refuse  the  part  of 
an  intercessor,  if  a  population,  suffer- 
ing from  oppression,  claimed  his  sup- 
port ;  or  if  the  sovereign  asked  of  him 
to  strengthen  his  wavering  counsels, 
he  would  readily  hold  out  a  helping 
hand. 

And  here  we  may  find,  with  our  au- 
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thor,  manifest  indications  of  that  great 
Christian  doctrine,  the  "  de  jure"  alli- 
ance of  church  and  state.  Ambrose 
had  been  formed  from  childhood  up- 
ward to  a  certain  course  of  ideas, 
which  led  him  naturally  to  assume  a 
large  share  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs. 

"  He  could  not  apprehend  the  notion  that 
the  empire  should  have  no  official  form  of 
worship,  or  rather  that  St  should  have  two 
religions  together  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
He  was  shocked  at  the  sight  of  an  incoherent 
confusion  of  Christianity  and  heathenism  to 
be  met  with  at  every  step  throughout  the 
West,  and  nowhere  more  than  at  Rome  it- 
self. The  churches  and  their  rival  temples, 
both  opened  on  the  same  day,  by  order  of  the 
senate  or  emperor,  for  the  same  official  cere- 
monies ;  Jupiter  and  Mars,  two  glorified  de- 
mons, associated  with  the  one  jealous  God, 
as  the  protectors  of  the  commonwealth ;  in- 
voked in  the  same  language,  thanked  for  the 
same  favors;  and  theu  the  monuments  co 
vered  with  profane  inscriptions,  the  statues 
of  idols  towering  over  the  basilicas,  or  defying 
on  the  public  squares  and  at  the  corner  of 
every  street  the  cross  triumphant;  all  this 
adulterous  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  which 
the  Christian  emperors  had  never  dared  to 
proscribe  completely,  scandalized  the  jealous 
purity  of  his  faith  quite  as  much  as  his  taste 
for  administrative  regularity.  As  a  prefect, 
he  would  have  gladly  put  an  end  to  such  con- 
fusion, as  being  a  pubJc  nuisance ;  as  a  bi- 
shop, he  felt  indignant  against  so  poisonous  a 
profanation.  The  empire  acknowledging  but 
one  master,  and  there  being  but  one  God  in 
heaven,  why  should  not  these  two  unities  be 
linked  together  by  an  indissoluble  union? 
Why  should  the  state  tolerate  within  its  limits 
anything  beyond  those  two  grand  unities? 
On  this  central  point  Gratian  and  the  bishop 
agreed  even  before  they  had  seen  each  other. 
The  alliance  of  the  church  and  state,  which 
the  timorous  conscience  of  a  Gratian  had 
looked  for,  Ambrose  was  ready  not  only  to 
recommend,  but  enforce  as  a  duty,"  (vol.  ii.  p. 
18.) 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  point 
out  in  more  positive  terms  the  doc- 
trine which  became  the  groundwork 
of  Christendom  in  after  times,  a  doc- 
trine which  a  St.  Gregory  VII.  and  an 
Innocent  III.  were  to  carry  to  its  ex- 
treme consequences.  This  was  the 
germ,  destined  to  unfold  itself  slowly 
underground,  until  it  should  rise  and 
develop  its  branches  in  the  feudal 
times,  serving  as  a  stay  and  prop  for 


an  anarchical  state  of  society.  But 
let  us  not  wander  beyond  our  subject 
Gratian  and  Ambrose  were  soon  close- 
ly knit  together  in  the  greatest  intima- 
cy, and  ere  long  the  influence  of  the 
ma? tor  mind  became  apparent.  Be- 
tween 378  and  381  Gratian  dwelt  al- 
most constantly  at  Milan,  issuing  new 
laws,  which  all  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
priestly  impulse,  which  all  are  inspir- 
ed by  a  man  who  could  not  forget  that 
he  likewise  had  held  civil  power.  In 
every  one  of  these  enactments,  justly 
observes  our  author,  we  perceive  cer- 
tain dispositions  tempering  rigor  by 
clemency.  Thus  it  is,  for  instance, 
with  those  privileged  corporations  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which  were  at 
once  a  resource  and  a  source  of  ruin 
for  its  very  existence  by  their  extor- 
tionary tendencies ;  thus,  again,  with 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
annona,  which  is  modified  according 
to  the  dictates  of  charity.  Else- 
where measures  are  adopted  against 
burglary  or  brigandage,  but  at  the 
same  time  qualified  by  certain  humane 
clauses,  as  to  the  mode  of  repression. 
In  fact,  the  civil  ruler  shows  himself 
less  authoritative,  less  imperious,  less 
harsh  and  arbitrary  in  the  display  of 
his  power ;  and  yet  we  meet  with  a 
greater  firmness,  never  baulked  by 
alternatives  of  weakness  and  helpless- 
ness. 

In  other  directions  these  laws  assume 
the  form  of  what  we  might  call  public 
manifestations  of  the  imperial  con- 
science. Let  us  supply  a  few  instruc- 
tive instances. 

Milan,  August  3,  379.— General 
law  against  heretics,  expressly  modi- 
fying the  edict  enacted  at  Sirmium  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  extending  to 
such  sects  as  shall  debase  by  their  so- 
phistry the  notion  of  God,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  propagandism,  which  had  al- 
ready been  laid  upon  those  who  an- 
nulled baptism  by  renewing  it*  (Dona- 
tist*.) 

Milan,  April  24,  380.— Women  of 
low  extraction,  and  condemned  by  that 
very  fact  to  appear  on  the  stage,  are 
freed  from  any  such  obligation  as  soon 
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as  they  embrace  Christianity;  "be- 
cause," says  the  law, "  the  better  mode 
of  living  they  have  adopted  liberates 
them  from  the  bond  of  their  natural 
condition  :  Melior  vivendi  usus  vinculo 
naturalis  conditions  eveduit." 

May,  381. — The  above  law  is  re- 
stricted ;  44  for  such  women  as  abandon 
the  purity  of  a  Christian  life  shall  not 
enjoy  the  above  exemption/' 

July  21st — Liberation  of  certain 
criminals,  in  honor  of  Easter. 

May  2,  382. — Peual  measures  are 
denounced  against  those  apostates  who 
shall  preach  apostasy.  Whoever  aban- 
dons the  Christian  lav  to  embrace 
idolatry,  Judaism,  or  Manichaeism,  is 
declared  incapable  of  making  a  will, 
one  of  the  greatest  penalties  to  which 
a  Roman  could  be  subjected.  And 
all  these  measures  were  crowned  by 
another,  which  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion throughout  the  whole  empire :  the 
statue  of  Victory  was  definitively  re- 
moved from  the  hall  where  the  senate 
assembled  at  Rome  for  its  delibera- 
tions. This  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
proof  of  the  influence  which  Ambrose 
had  over  the  imperial  mind,  and  not 
one  heathen,  of  high  or  low  degree, 
mistook  the  hand  that  had  dealt  the 
blow. 

At  any  rate,  Ambrose  was  not  the 
man  to  deny  it.  Symmachus,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  patricians,  who  be- 
longed to  the  heathen  party,  having 
sent  up  to  the  throne  a  petition,  whose 
object  was  to  obtain  the  restoration  of 
the  statue,  Ambrose  himself  entered 
the  lists  in  a  counter  petition,  or  rather 
manifesto,  in  which  we  see  at  once  the 
bishop  and  the  statesman. 

"  Every  man  [says  he]  who  acknowledges 
the  Roman  rule  bears  arms  for  the  emper- 
ors and  princes ;  yon  are  verily  the  militia  of 
an  all-powerful  God,  and  of  the  most  holy 
faith.  For  there  is  no  security  for  man  him- 
self if  he  does  not  worship  the  true  God — the 
God  of  the  Christians,  who  governs  all  things ; 
he  alone  is  the  true  God,  and  demands  that 
we  should  adore  him  from  the  bottom  of  our 
souls.  The  gods  of  nations,  say  the  Scrip- 
tores,  are  nothing  else  but  devils. 

41  Now  whosoever  serves  that  God  ought  to 
'bear  within  him  bo  dissimulation,  no  reserve, 


but  devote  his  whole  being  to  him.  If  ho 
does  not  entertain  such  feelings,  he  ought  at 
least  to  offer  no  external  consent  to  idolatrous 
worship,  or  to  a  profane  worship ;  for  no  one 
can  deceive  God,  to  whom  the  secret  of  our 
hearts  lies  open.  ...  I  am  really  astonished 
that  any  man  should  hope  to  see  you  restore 
the  altars  of  the  Gentiles,  and  give  money 

from  your  coffers  for  profane  sacrifices  

0  emperor  1  do  not  allow  any  man  to  deceive 
your  youth. . . .  And  I  likewise,  I  am  for  fol- 
lowing the  experience  of  the  wise,  but  God's 
counsels  must  rule  supreme  over  all  others. 
If  we  had  to  do  here  with  some  military  con- 
cern, you  should  consult  and  follow  the  opi- 
nion of  the  best  approved  generals.  But  in 
religious  matters  you  are  bound  to  listea  to 
God.  Is  the  man  who  gives  you  this  piece 
of  advice  a  heathen  ?  Well,  don't  force  him 
to  believe  what  he  won't  believe ;  but  then  let 
him  allow  you,  0  emperor  I  the  same  freedom : 
let  him  not  attempt  to  force  upon  the  sover- 
eign an  act  of  violence  that  he  would  not  him- 
self endure  at  his  hands.  The  very  heathen 
does  not  like  a  man  to  belie  his  own  creed ; 
every  one  ought  to  maintain  the  free  and  sin- 
cere convictions  of  his  own  mind.  Should 
those  who  hurry  you  on  to  such  a  decision 
be  but  nominal  Christians,  pray,  do  not  al- 
low yourself  to  be  deluded  by  a  name. 
Whoever  advises  you  in  this  way  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  whether  he  admits  it  or  not . . ." 

Ambrose  wound  up  by  requesting  to 
obtain  communication  of  the  petition, 
with  a  view  of  answering  it.  "  In  a 
worldly  suit,"  said  he,  "you  would 
listen  to  both  parties.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  religion.  I,  the  bishop,  I  come 
forth  to  defend  her.  .  .  If  you  re- 
fuse me,  no  bishop  will  submit  peace- 
ful!} to  such  an  iniquity ;  you  may  still 
apply  to  the  church,  but  you  will  not 
meet  any  more  with  priests,  or  at  least 
with  any  who  will  not  be  ready  to  re- 
sist you." 

Thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  weight 
of  this  strong  language,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  many  a  lukewarm 
Christian  within  the  imperial  council 
inclined  to  the  restoration  of  the  fa- 
mous statue.  To  refuse  the  request 
of  Ambrose  would,  however,  have  been 
imprudent,  and  besides,  Valentinian 
the  Younger  revered  and  loved  the 
venerable  bishop,  who  had  shown  him 
great  kindness  in  trying  circumstances. 
Once  in  possession  of  the  pagan  ma- 
nifesto, the  great  prelate  of  the  West 
dealt  with  it  in  a  manner  which  scat- 
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tered  to  the  four  winds  both  its  argu- 
ments and  rhetorical  flourishes.  The 
whole  composition  is  a  masterpiece  of 
sound  reason  and  gentlemanly  satire, 
forming  a  thorough  defence  of  Christ- 
ianity against  idolatry.  When  it  was 
read  before  the  council,  every  waver- 
ing mind  was  struck  dumb  with  asto- 
nishment, whilst  the  youthful  sovereign 
broke  forth  in  the  following  impassion- 
ed words :  "  It's  the  voice  of  Daniel ; 
I  will  not  undo  what  my  brother  did." 
Of  course  the  cause  of  the  goddess 
Victory  was  lost  for  ever. 

But  something  was  not  and  could 
not  be  lost — we  mean  the  contest  be- 
tween the  church  and  idolatry,  that 
survived  even  the  final  crash  of  the 
empire.  Yet  that  crash,  though  im- 
minent, could  not  yet  be  foreseen  by 
either  party,  still  less  perhaps  by  Am- 
brose himself,  who  was  a  true  type  of 
the  old  Roman.  His  constant  object 
seem 8  to  have  been  to  revive  the  pris- 
tine policy  of  his  forefathers,  by  instill- 
ing new  life  into  them,  thanks  to  the 
sublime  doctrines  of  the  new  faith.  So 
things  went  on  just  in  the  same  way, 
Christianity  impregnating  more  and 
more  the  habits,  institutions,  and  laws 
of  ancient  society,  but  for  purposes 
that  were  still  the  secret  of  Providence. 
In  the  mean  time  Gratian  was  murder- 
ed by  the  usurper  Maximus,  and  Am- 
brose was  once  more  called  to  negotiate 
with  the  murderer,  and  to  defend  the 
last  relics  of  the  Valentinian  family. 
A  short  time  yet  runs  on,  and  Tbeodo- 
sius  remains  sole  ruler  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world — a  ruler  according  to  the 
heart  of  the  holy  bishop  of  Milan.  With 
an  Ambrose  and  a  Theodosius  to  prop 
the  tottering  edifice,  what  might  not  be 
expected  ?  And  yet  it  was  not  to  be. 
These  two  bright  figures  are  but  a 
transient  gleam  between  two  storms. 
Alaric  was  born — nay,  more,  he  had 
been  a  silent  spectator  in  the  glittering 
crowd  of  courtiers  who  attended  at 
the  coronation  of  Theodosius.  How 
many  wild  dreams  of  invasion,  and 
burning  cities,  and  bloody  battles  were 
teeming  at  that  very  moment  in  the 
brain  of  that  young  barbarian  1 


Singular  enough,  the  first  occasion 
on  which  Ambrose  and  Theodosius 
met,  as  it  were,  in  public,  gave 
rise  to  a  contest.  The  emperor,  irri- 
tated at  the  summary  destruction  of  a 
Jewish  synagogue  by  one  of  the  East- 
ern prelates,  had  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
built at  the  expense  of  the  prelate. 
The  bishop  -was  absent  from  Milan 
when  the  order  was  given  and  sent ; 
on  his  return,  he  felt  indignant  that  a 
Christian  prelate  should  be  bound  to 
rebuild  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  ex- 
ecration of  Jesus  Christ  It  was  in 
his  eyes  a  sort  of  prevarication  far 
more  guilty  than  the  violation  of  any 
civil  law.  He  immediately  wrote  to 
the  emperor  in  the  strongest  language ; 
and  here  again  he  sets  forth  that  great 
Christian  doctrine  which  was  after- 
ward so  fully  developed  and  exempli- 
fied in  the  middle  age.  The  whole 
incident  is  so  striking  that  we  shall 
give  it  in  the  words  of  Prince  de  Bro- 
glie: 

"  Ambrose  begins  by  a  short  insinuative 
exordium :  4  Listen  to  me,  0  emperor  I  a* 
you  wish  that  God  may  listen  to  me  when  I 
am  praying  for  you.  If  I  am  not  worthy  of 
being  heard  by  you,  how  should  I  be  worthy 
of  transmitting  your  wishes  and  prayers  t  If 
it  be  not  proper  for  an  emperor  to  fear  plain 
speaking,  it  is  not  likewise  proper  for  a  priest 
to  dissemble  his  thoughts/ 

"  He  then  enters  fully  and  unreservedly 
into  his  own  doctrine :  he  maintains  the  un- 
lawfulness of  any  help  given  by  Christians 
for  the  construction  of  an  edifice  destined  to 
error ;  and  the  faithful,  but,  above  all,  the 
bishops,  have  no  more  the  right  to  do  it  than 
the  emperor  to  impose  it  upon  them.  If  the 
bishop  yields  to  the  imperial  order,  he  be* 
comes  guilty,  and  the  emperor  responsible 
before  God  for  the  bishop's  weakness.  1  So 
you  must  see,*  pursues  Ambrose,  *  whither 
you  are  going.  You  ought  to  fear  quite  as 
much  the  bishop's  obedience  as  his  resistance. 
If  be  is  steadfast,  fear  to  make  a  martyr  of 
him;  if  be  shows  weakness,  fear  that  you 
may  bear  the  weight  of  his  fall  And,  in- 
deed, how  will  your  order  be  fulfilled? 
Should  the  Christians  refuse  to  accomplish 
it,  will  you  force  them  to  it  through  vio- 
lence ?  So  you  will  be  obliged  to  confide  to 
the  Count  of  the  East  your  victorious  stan- 
dards, your  labarum  ;  nay,  the  very  standard 
of  Christ  himself,  with  the  mission  of  restor- 
ing a  temple,  wherein  Christ  will  be  denied. 
Well,  pray  order  thai  the  labarum  shall  be 
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carried  into  the  synagogue,  and  then  see  whe- 
ther any  one  will  obey  you.  .  .  .  History 
tells  us  that  idolatrous  temples  were  erected 
in  Rome  with  the  spoils  of  the  Cimbrians. 
In  our  days,  the  Jews  may  engrave  on  the 
frontispiece  of  their  synagogue :  Temple  built 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Christians.  Public  or- 
der requires  itf  will  you  say  ?  So  the  appear- 
ance of  outward  order  must  lord  it  over  the 
interests  of  faith  !  No ;  authority  must  yield 
to  piety.' 

**  It  would  be  impossible  to  assert  in  lan- 
guage of  more  rigorous  cogency  the  supremacy 
of  the  religious  law  over  every  civil  law.  The 
church,  in  her  maternal  prudence,  is  far  from 
having  ratified  on  these  delicate  points  the 
tenets  of  Ambrose :  as  she  never  imposed  upon 
the  faithful  the  obligation  of  building  temples 
to  error,  so  has  she  not  forbidden  them  to 
contribute  to  their  materia!  preservation  when- 
ever equity,  previous  engagements,  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  repairing  wrongs  requires  it  of  them. 
It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  astonishing  that 
Theodosius,  arguing  like  a  civil  lawgiver, 
should  have  deemed  these  demands  excessive, 
or  even  that  he  should  have  given  way  to  an 
unusual  fit  of  ill  humor.  He  allowed  the  let- 
ter to  remain  unanswered.  And  yet  it  con- 
tained toward  the  end  two  lines  which  offer- 
ed matter  for  consideration  *  Such  is  my 
request,'  said  the  prelate ;  *  I  have  done  all 
in  my  power  to  present  it  with  that  respect 
which  is-  due  to  you :  pray,  do  not  force  me  to 
speak  out  in  the  church.' 

44  Indeed,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Milan, 
Ambrose  availed  himself  of  the  very  first  op- 
portunity to  spt  ak  out  at  church,  and  before 
Theodosius.  He  chose  for  his  text  the  words 
of  Jeremiah :  4  Take  up  thy  walnut  staff,  and 
walk  forth.'  He  boldly  asserted  that  the 
staff  mentioned  by  the  prophet  was  the  sacer- 
dotal rod,  intended  far  less  to  be  agreeable 
than  useful  to  those  whom  it  scourges.  He 
tfeen  recalled  several  examples  of  the  old  law, 
such  as  Nathan  and  David,  thus  showing  that 
in  all  times  the  ministers  of  God  had  never 
spared  the  truth  to  kings.  The  comparison 
was  in  itself  clear  enough,  and  Theodosius 
must  have  felt  somewhat  uncomfortable  at  the 
very  first  words ;  but  still  he  could  hardly  ex- 
pect  tiiat  the  orator  should  address  him  per- 
sonally. And  yet  such  was  the  case,  when 
Ambrose  said  by  way  of  conclusion  :  •  And 
now,  O  emperor !  after  speaking  of  you,  I 
Bust  speak  to  you ;  reflect  that  the  more  God 
has  raised  you  up  in  glory,  the  more  you  ought 
to  show  deference  to  him  who  has  given  you 

all  It  is  the  mercy  of  Christ  which 

has  made  you  what  you  are.  So  you  must 
love  Christ's  body,  or  the  church,  you  must 
wash  her  feet,  kiss  them,  perfume  them,  so 
that  the  whole  dwelling  of  Christ  shall  be 
filled  with  your  good  odor ;  in  other  words, 
you  must  honor  the  meanest  of  his  disciples, 
and  forgive  them  their  faults,  since  the  re- 
pentance of  one  single  sinner  gives  joy  in 


heaven  to  all  the  prophets  and  apostles.  The 
eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  do  not  want 
thee,  thou  art  unnecessary.  Every  member 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  necessary,  and 
to  every  one  of  them  you  owe  protection.' 

"  The  bishop  came  down  from  the  altar  alter 
uttering  these  words  in  a  tone  of  severity,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  amazement,  for  all 
were  aware  that  the  emperor  was  accused,  but 
no  one  knew  the  motive  of  the  reprimand. 
Theodosius,  of  course,  could  not  for  one  in* 
stant  remain  doubtful.  Stopping  the  prelate 
as  he  passed  by,  4  So  you  have  made  me  the 
subject  of  your  speech,'  said  he  in  an  angry 
tone.  *  I  said  what  I  deemed  of  use  to  your- 
self,' replied  Ambrose.  *I  see  very  well,' 
resumed  the  emperor,  more  moved  than  ever, 
4  that  you  have  been  speaking  of  the  syna- 
gogue. I  admit  that  my  orders  were  some- 
what harsh,  but  I  have  already  mitigated  them  j 
and  then  those  monks  yonder  are  so  wrong- 
headed.'*  Here  a  courtier  thought  fit  to 
inveigh  aga'mst  the  monks,  but  he  was  soon 
stopped  by  Ambrose,  who,  once  more  address- 
ing the  emperor,  4 1  am  going  to  offer  the 
sacrifice !'  exclaimed  he ;  4  allow  me  to  offer 
it  for  you  fearlessly :  free  me  from  the  burden 
which  weighs  down  my  soul.'  4  Well,  well,* 
replied  Theodosius,  as  he  sat  down  again, 
4  the  orders  shall  be  modified,  I  promise  you,' 
But  such  a  vague  promise,  and  made  as  it  was 
in  a  sullen  mood,  was  not  deemed  sufficient. 
4  Cancel  the  whole  affair,'  insisted  Ambrose ; 
4  for,  if  you  allow  one  tittle  of  it  to  remain, 
your  magistrates  will  take  advantage  of  it  to 
grind  down  the  poor  Christians.'  The  dia- 
logue proceeded  in  the  midst  of  the  whole 
assembly,  and  the  situation  became  at  last 
downright  intolerable.  The  emperor  gave 
way,  and  promised  whatever  was  exacted. 
*You  swear  to  it,'  said  Ambrose;  'I  am 
about  to  offer  the  sacrifice  on  your  word. 
Mind,  on  your  word,'  he  repeated  a  second 
time.  4  Yes,  on  my  word,'  replied  Theodo- 
sius, who  wanted,  at  any  cost,  to  put  an  end 
to  such  a  scene.  The  holy  sacrifice  began; 
■  and  never,'  said  Ambrose  the  next  day  to 
his  sister, 44  never  did  I  feel  so  sensibly  the 
real  presence  of  God  in  prayer.' "  (Vol.  ii.  pp. 
247-254.) 

What  a  scene  indeed !  And  how  it 
brings  out  at  once  the  rapid  progress 
which  Christian  feeling  had  made  of 
late  throughout  the  empire.  Better 
than  the  famous  penance  of  Theodosius 
in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  it  shows  us 
how  strongly  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  general  range  of  Christian 
opinion  worked  upon  the  people.  For* 
in  fact,  we  do  not  detect  here  the  slights 

*  The  Emperor'i  expression  U  far  stronger:  iff- 
naoki  muiia  §e$lera/aoiunL 
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est  mark  of  disapprobation,  far  less  of 
indignation,  among  the  audience.  Any 
other  feeling  but  astonishment  is  not 
once  perceptible,  and  even  that  is  caus- 
ed by  ignorance  of  the  case,  not  by  any 
want  of  sympathy  for  Ambrose.  His 
conduct  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
on  the  part  of  his  flock,  however  ex- 
treme and  out  of  place  it  may  appear 
to  modern  readers.  We  are  justified 
in  considering  such  cases  as  signs  of 
the  limes ;  fifty  years  before  they  could 
not  have  taken  place,  and  we  doubt 
whether  Constantine  would  have  allow- 
ed himself  to  be  thus  browbeaten  in  an 
open  church ;  sixty  years  after — the 
world  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  barbari- 
ans, and  it  was  all  over  with  the  Ro- 
man empire.  • 

Another  observation  of  no  less  im- 
portance is  the  fact  that  conduct  like 
this  on  the  part  of  Ambrose  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  deprive  him  of  any 
influence  with  the  emperor.  Quite  the 
contrary;  as  long  as  Theodosius  re- 
mained in  Italy,  there  prevailed  the 
greatest  intimacy  between  these  two 
illustrious  personages.  Ambrose  natu- 
rally resumed  the  station  of  a  confiden- 
tial adviser,  to  whom  every  political 
affair  is  freely  communicated.  No 
doubt  that  his  opinions  might  be  follow- 
ed in  a  less  servile  manner  than  under 
Gratian,  but  the  sovereign  himself  was 
a  man  of  mature  years,  accustomed  to ' 
all  the  arts  of  government,  and  thus  a 
better  appreciator  of  the  bishop's  lucid 
views  and  truly  Christian  politics.  On 
both  sides  there  sprang  up  a  sort  of 
mutual  understanding,  closely  border- 
ing on  a  footing  of  equality,  as  one 
might  expect  between  two  master 
minds.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  to 
Ambrose  we  owe  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  an  Eastern  and  Western 
Empire,  a  division  founded  upon  neces- 
sity, and  well  calculated  to  avert  its 
imminent  ruin. 

M  SI  Ptrg&ma  dextra 
Defendl  potsent,  eUam  Lac  defeat*  fulsMoV." 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  other  measures 
reveal  the  same  influence.  Contrary 
.to  what  took  place  on  such  occasions, 


the  revolution  which  placed  Theodosi 
us  at  the  head  of  the  whole  empire  cost 
no  other  blood  but  that  spilt  on  the 
field  of  battle  against  the  usurper  Maxi- 
mus.  There  were  no  executions,  no 
confiscations,  no  acts  of  vengeance ;  for 
the  first  time,  Christian  mildness  and 
charity  bad  the  day  to  themselves. 
Such  policy,  good  in  all  times,  was  ex- 
cellent at  a  time  when  hardly  any 
monarch  could  reckon  upon  transmit- 
ting his  imperial  crown  to  his  immedi- 
ate descendants. 

The  reader  may  now,  we  trust,  form 
a  definite  notion  of  what  he  may  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  church  and  the  Ro- 
man empire  during  the  fourth  century. 
It  is  a  general  review  of  what  the 
church  maintained,  preserved,  and  ap- 
propriated to  herself  among  the  con- 
fused elements  of  which  was  made  up 
ancient  civilization.  Among  that  huge 
mass  of  elements  we  have  purposely 
selected  the  most  striking,  as  offering 
the  best  instances  of  that  constant 
though  silent  transformation  which  so- 
ciety itself  wa9  undergoing  previous  to 
the  creation  of  feudal  Christendom. 
That,  in  the  six  octavo  volumes  before 
us,  there  are  numberless  instances  of 
the  same  kind,  must  be  evident  to 
every  intelligent  mind.  As  another 
inducement  to  study  the  book,  we  may 
add  that  the  holy  father  has  bestowed 
upon  it  the  highest  praise  in  a  brief 
addressed  to  the  author — the  best  re* 
ward,  assuredly,  which  his  truly  Catho- 
lic mind  could  have  wished. 

And  now,  lastly,  for  one  most  im- 
portant application  of  those  historical 
facts  which  the  Prince  de  Broglie  has 
placed  before  the  world.  To  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  annals  of  the  two 
centuries  which  preceded  the  utter 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  there 
is  a  striking  resemblance,  in  a  moral 
view,  with  what  is  going  on  in  our  own 
times.  Wherever  we  cast  our  eyes, 
we  find  a  motley  assemblage  of  high- 
flown  philosophical  doctrines  blended 
with  the  most  degrading  superstitions 
of  polytheism ;  or  at  Alexandria,  the 
Neo-Platonic  schools  borrowing  a  few 
partial  tenets  of  Christianity,  which  it 
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mixes  up  with  a  sort  of  juggler's  the- 
urgy. After  listening  to  the  apostles 
of  this  celebrated  school,  we  had  hut 
to  cross  the  street  to  attend  at  one  of 
those  instructions  or  lectures — how 
shall  we  call  them  ? — in  which  the 
Christian  teachers,  priests,  and  bishops 
developed  the  sublime  tenets  of  the  re- 
demption. And  again,  a  little  further 
on,  we  might  have  stepped  into  the 
Serapeum,  and  there  witnessed  the  im- 
moral mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  wor- 
ship. And  so  was  it,  more  or  less, 
over  all  the  Roman  world. 

Doubtless  between  our  own  times 
and  those  there  are  many  differences, 
but  how  many  no  less  striking  points 
of  resemblance  ?  We  meet  with  no  im- 
moral mysteries  in  the  public  worship, 
but  how  many  cesspools  of  the  same 
land  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society — cess- 
pools emitting  such  loathsome  exhala- 
tions as  would  have  shocked  more  than 
one  heathen  philosopher  ?  There  are 
no  barbarians  at  our  doors,  ready  to 
rush  in  through  every  gap  and  weak 
point  of  the  body  politic;  but  kings 
put  forth  their  armies,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish the  supremacy  of  might  over 
right ;  and  their  attempts  are  success- 
ful, and  on  the  footsteps  of  their  vic- 
torious legions  an  intoxicated  multitude 
of  admirers  hurry  on,  shouting,  "  Hur- 
rah, hurrah ! ' 

And  well  may  they  shout  "Hur- 
rah H  for  they,  in  their  wild  ovations, 
do  but  foreshadow  the  advent  of  a  still 
wilder  democracy,  animated  by  all  the 
insensate  passions  of  self-worship. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  form  of  idolatry 
which  modern  nations  have  assumed, 
in  defiance  of  the  living  God,  in  defi- 
ance of  a  blessed  Redeemer,  in  defiance 
of  every  dogma  held  sacred  to  man- 
kind. Such  are  the  barbarians,  hence- 
forward to  be  subdued,  converted,  bap- 
tized once  more  by  Christianity,  unless 
the  world  itself  be  condemned  to  rock 
and  totter  to  and  fro  between  anarchy 
and  despotism.  Take  it  as  you  will — 
consider  it  as  you  please — run  over 
England,  or  France,  or  Germany,  or 
Italy,  or  the  eastern  wastes  of  Russia, 
—everywhere  you  will  descry  and  hear 


the  ground-swell  of  the  huge  human 
tides  as  if  awaiting  but  the  breath  of 
the  blast  to  foam,  and  surge,  and  lash 
itself  into  fury.  Again,  the  forthcom- 
ing invasion  is  of  a  far  more  alarming 
character  than  that  of  the  German 
savages;  for,  born  and  nurtured  in  the 
bosom  of  Christianity  itself,  it  has  pro- 
fited by  all  its  lights,  benefited  by  all 
the  forces  of  modern  science.  Nay, 
more,  our  rising  democracy  is  backed 
by  a  host  of  learned  infidels,  whose 
only  aim  and  end  is  to  annihilate  reve- 
lation, so  as  to  raise  in  its  stead  the 
adoration  of  man  as  God.  Who  will 
dare  to  deny  that  such  a  situation  is 
fraught  with  imminent  peril  or  refuse 
to  repeat  with  an  ancient,  "  Corruptio 
optimi  pessima"  f 

And  now  as  to  our  helps.  An  emi- 
nent French  writer  lately  remarked  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  that, 
after  all,  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety there  is  nothing  more  alarming 
than  in  what  has  ever  taken  place 
since  the  very  birthday  of  the  new 
dispensation.  Has  it  not  ever  been 
its  fate  to  struggle  against  evil  doc- 
trines, evil  practices,  and  evil  doers  ? 
But,  then,  in  all  times  it  successively 
modified  and  tempered  anew  its  wea- 
pons, according  to  the  wants  and  exi- 
gencies of  every  age.  This  indeed  is 
the  very  secret,  in  a  human  view  of 
the  subject;  this  is  the  secret  of  its 
ascendency  over  heathen  corruption, 
feudal  violence,  monarchical  despotism, 
or  even  revolutionary  anarchy.  Now, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  features 
of  the  present  age  is  that  of  thirsting 
after  civil  and  political  liberties,  which 
seem  destined  to  become  the  ground- 
work of  every  future  state  or  govern- 
ment. Let  us  observe  that  this  very 
feeling — however  vitiated  and  disturb- 
ed it  may  be — is  an  offspring  of  the 
gospel,  and,  as  such,  worthy  of  our  re- 
spect. So  why  should  it  be  so  difficult 
for  Catholicism  to  bring  about  a  con- 
ciliation between  its  sublime  doctrines 
and  the  new  cravings  of  civilized  Eu- 
rope ? 

"  la  the  notion  of  liberty  (asks  M.  Vitet)  alien 
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and  unknown  to  Christianity  ?   Was  it  never 

enforced  within  its  bosom  ?  Did  the  church 
never  practise  it  f  On  the  contrary,  did  not 
liberty  surround  her  cradle  •  Was  it  not  in 
the  church  that  arose  a  whole  system  of  elec- 
tions, debates,  and  control,  which  has  become 
both  the  glory  and  rightful  goal  of  our  modern 
institutions  ?  To  make  peace  with  liberty,  to 
live  cheerfully  in  its  company,  to  understand 
and  bless  its  favors,  is  that  the  same  thing 
as  to  absolve  its  errors  ?  Is  that  to  concede 
one  jot  to  misrule  and  anarchy  ?  *  No/  will 
reply  some  good  people;  4 for  God's  sake, 
don't  mix  up  religion  with  party  questions. 
Don't  drag  her  into  such  quarrels.  The  more 
she  keeps  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  this  world 
the  more  steadfast  will  be  her  empire.' 
Granted ;  and  above  wo  have  insisted  upon 
this  truth  ;  but  still,  however  disengaged  from 
politics,  from  worldly  interests  however  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer  and  good  works  we  may 
suppose  religious  people  and  the  clergy,  still 
how  could  they  live  here  below  in  an  utter 
state  of  ignorance  as  to  what  was  going  on  ? 
Were  it  but  to  attack  the  vices,  the  baseness, 
the  disorders  of  our  age,  must  they  uot  know 
them,  witness  them,  with  their  own  eyes  ? 
We  put  the  question  to  those  pious  souls 
who  are  scared  at  the  very  association  of  the 
two  words — liberty  and  religion.  Are  we  not 
delighted  that  eloquent  voices  should  con- 
demn and  brand  in  the  holy  pulpit  the  vaga- 
ries of  our  modern  spirit,  the  revolutionary 
frenzy,  and  all  those  impious  doctrines  which 
are  a  scourge  to  society?  Well,  if  religion 
is  right  in  waging  war  against  false  liberty, 
why  should  not  she  be  entitled  to  speak  of 
sound  liberty  ?  Why  not  encourage  her  to 
speak  of  it  with  kindness  and  sympathy,  duly 
appreciating  its  generous  tendencies,  making 
it  both  beloved  and  fully  understood  ?  Other- 
wise, what  sort  of  Christianity  is  yours,  and 
what  do  you  believe  to  be  its  fate  *  Are  you 
not  making  of  it  a  narrow,  contracted  doc- 
trine— a  privilege  of  the  few — the  tardy  and 
solitary  consolation  of  old  age  or  grief?  If 
of  Christianity  you  ask  nothing  more,  if  you 
arc  satisfied  with  allowing  it  to  live  on  just 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  not  dying,  like  one 
of  those  ruins  protected  by  antiquarians,  and 
never  used,  though  objects  of  general  reve- 
rence— why  then  you  must  separate  it  from 
the  rising  geueratious,  from  an  overflowing 
democracy ;  you  must  allow  it  to  become  iso- 
lated and  to  grow  old — to  bury  itself  com- 
placently in  the  past,  in  contempt  for  the 
present,  just  like  a  scolding,  querulous,  mo- 
rose, unpopular  old  gentleman.  But  if  bet- 
ter apprehending  its  true  destiny,  you  wish 
Christianity  to  obtain  a  salutary  influence 
not  only  over  yourself  and  your  friends, 
but  over  all  mankind,  let  it  penetrate  into  the 
hearts  of  all  your  brethren,  young  and  old,  low 
and  high  ;  let  it  fire  them  with  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  truth;  let  it  transform  them, 
straighten  their  paths,  purify  them,  regenerate 


them,  by  speaking  their  own  language,  bj 
taking  interest  in  their  ideas,  by  yielding  to 
their  wishes,  without  either  weakness  or  flat- 
tery, just  as  a  kind  father  draws  around  him 
all  his  children  by  making  himself  once  more 
young  among  them,  by  consenting  to  their 
requests  while  he  corrects  their  faults,  guards 
them  against  the  dangers  of  life,  and  teaches 
them  the  narrow,  severe  paths  of  wisdom  and 
truth,"* 

A  leaning,  then,  toward  the  cause 
of  civil  and  political  freedom  might 
probably  become  a  powerful  help  to 
Catholics  in  the  present  aod  future 
crisis  by  which  the  world   is  now 
threatened.     As  M.  Vitet  very  pro- 
perly remarks,  they  would  not  have  to 
sacrifice  one  single  principle  ;  and  such 
an  attitude  on  their  part  might  pave  the 
way  for  many  a  conversion.    Yet  such 
a  help  is  evidently  but  a  poor  one  after 
all — a  mere  matter  of  expediency.  It 
is  from  above  and  in  herself  that  the 
church  must  look  for  her  real  helps. 
And  here  we  are  brought  round  at 
once  to  a  strong  resemblance  between 
the  actual  state  of  society  and  that  of 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  The 
result  of  a  most  extraordinary  progress 
in  physical  science  has  bent  the  minds 
of  men  toward  sensual  enjoyment  and 
money  making.    "  Put  money  in  your 
purse'*  seems  now  the  motto  of  almost 
every  living  man,  and  in  England 
more  than  in  any  country.    But  we 
may  already  see  what  are  the  effects 
of  this  ruling  passion,  and  how  it  gnaws 
at  the  very  vitals  of  our  social  body. 
The  only  means  of  counteracting  this 
fatal  craving  are  the  same  through 
which  Christianity  conquered  the  hea- 
then world.     Evidently  Catholicism 
alone  commands  those  means,  for  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  into 
account   that    bastard,  inconsistent 
system,  ycleped  Protestantism,  which 
has  arrived  at  its  lowest  period  as  a 
spiritual  doctrine,  and  rather  promotes 

*  Revue  des  Deux  Monties,  Feb.  1, 1867.  Tlie  abort 
article,  written  by  M.  Vitet,  member  of  the  Krone* 
Academy,  will  certainly  well  rejwy  the  renter's  peru- 
sal, and  enlighten  him  as  to  the  situation  of  CatholW 
cism  in  France.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  such  a 
paper  should  have  been  published  by  that  truly  Infi- 
del periodical ;  in  fact,  Pari*  readers  are  fully  aware 
that  the  editor  consented  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  its  insertion.  But  then  he  had  of  late  lost  ao  man/ 
Catholic  subscribers. 
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than  checks  the  materialistic  tendencies 
of  the  day.  So  to  set,  as  in  olden 
times,  bright  example  of  asceticism, 
humility,  charity,  self-renouncement, 
strong  faith,  and  a  no  less  strong  love 
of  the  poor — such  are  the  chief  wea- 
pons of  the  church  in  her  warfare 
against  her  antagonists.  Most  for- 
tunately, she  appears  at  present  to 
put  forth  her  best  approved  armory 
in  this  respect;  for  never,  whether 
among  the  clergy  or  laity,  did  there 
exist  a  more  exalted  ideal  of  Christian 
perfection,  nor  a  stronger  will  to  carry 
that  ideal  into  execution.  Half  the 
work  is  done,  and  we  have  but  to 
maintain  our  ground  manfully  in  front 
of  our  common  enemy  to  win  the  day. 

And  yet  the  day  may  not  be  ours. 
Another  world,  another  form  of  socie- 
ty may  reap  the  harvest  that  we  have 
sown.    When  St.  Ambrose  and  Theo- 


dosius,  like  two  brave  swimmers,  breast- 
ed the  wave  of  corruption,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  wave  of  invasion,  they 
fondly  imagined,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  securing  once  more  the  props 
of  Roman  society,  or  founding  a 
thoroughly  Christian  empire.  Am- 
brose above  all,  a  true  Roman  of  the 
old  stock,  could  apprehend  no  other 
institutions,  no  other  government  but 
those  which  had  borne  the  test  of  a 
thousand  years.  Though  a  saint  and 
a  statesman,  he  could  not  read  the 
signs  of  the  times ;  and  if  he  could  not, 
who  could?  The  future  was  in  the 
hands  of  God ;  Ambrose  labored  and 
toiled  for  nations  yet  unborn,  but  which 
were  already  bursting  the  womb  of 
their  mother  Europe.  Yea!  and  so 
may  it  be  with  the  men  of  our  own 
generation. 


From  the  Italian  or  Manzonl. 

THE  DEATH  OF  NAPOLEON.* 

MAY  5,  1821. 

He's  gone :  as  void  of  motion  lay, 

When  the  last  breath  bad  winged  its  way, 
His  stiffened  corse — of  such  a  soul 
Bereft  so  struck  from  pole  to  pole, 
The  astonished  world  astounded  hung, 
When  in  its  ears  his  death  knell  rung : 

Silent  in  dumb  reflective  power 
It  mused  upon  the  final  hour 
Of  that  great  man — that  man  of  fate, 
And  knows  not,  if  with  equal  weight 
A  mortal  foot  shall  ever  press 
Its  bloody  dust  with  such  success. 

Him  shining  on  a  gorgeous  throne 
My  muse  beheld — nor  struck  one  tone 
While  fortune's  wheel  its  circles  flies. 
He  falls,  gets  up — then  prostrate  lies  ; 

*  The  translation  of  this  poem  from  the  Italian  of  Alexander  Manzonl  was  made  by  the  late  Rer.  Thomas 
Mulledy,  Provincial  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  of  Maryland.  Manzonl  Is  a  staudard  writer  in  Italy,  and  the  ode 
**  n  Cinque  dl  Maggio"  is  a  household  poem  with  the  Italians. 
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While  thousand  voices  rend  the  air, 
Her  voice  amongst  them  none  can  hear. 

Exempt  from  every  servile  praise, 
For  outrage  base  she  forms  no  lays  ; 
But  now,  when  such  a  beam  had  fled, 
She  quickly  rears  her  drooping  head, 
And  round  his  urn,  with  heaving  sigh, 
She  weaves  a  song  that  may  not  die. 

From  Alpine  heights  to  Egypt's  shrine, 
From  Mansanares  to  the  Rhine, 
His  thunderbolts  unerring  flew 
Close  to  his  vivid  lightning's  hue, 
From  Scylla  to  the  Tanais  roars, 
From  Asia  8  bounds  to  Adria's  shores. 

Was  this  true  glory  ?  undefiled  ? 
Posterity,  just,  unbeguiled, 
The  arduous  sentence  must  proclaim, 
Whilst  we  before  our  Maker's  name 
Must  bow — who  wished  in  him  to  shine 
An  impress  vast  of  hands  divine. 

He  felt  the  stormy,  trepid  joy 
Of  great  designs — without  alloy  ; 
The  anxious  heart — its  feverish  pains — 
That  eager  bum — to  seize  the  reins 
That  guide  to  powers  airy  height 
He  grasped  them,  and  with  hardy  might 
He  gained  the  proud  reward — which  seemed 
To  all  a  folly  e'en  ^  have  dreamed. 

All  things  he  tried :  bright  glory's  sweet 
Increased  by  frightful  dangers  heat, 
Fair  victory's  smiles,  and  sadd'ning  flight, 
The  sunny  throne,  and  exile's  night : 
Twice  prostrate  in  the  dust  he  lay, 
And  twice  he  blazed  in  glortfs  day. 

His  name  was  heard:  submissive  turned 
Two  ages — that  with  fury  birned — 
And,  trembling,  stood  before  his  seat, 
In  expectation  of  their  fate  : 
He  bade  them  hush  with  lordly  frown, 
And  as  their  umpire  sat  him  down. 

He  disappeared:  his  shortened  days 
He  closed,  far  from  the  busy  gaze 
Of  men — a  mark  for  envv's  dart, 
For  purest  piety  of  heart, 
For  hate,  that  can  no  act  approve, 
And  for  indomitable  love. 

As  o'er  the  shipwrecked  sailor's  head 
The  wave  rolls  up,  with  terror  dread, 
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That  wave,  from  whose  bleak  top  before 
He  searched,  in  vain,  for  distant  shore  ; 
Soon  that  soul  the  sick'ning  weight 
Of  mem'rv  felt,  and  brooding  sat. 

How  oft  he  undertook  to  paint 
Himself  to  future  days — when  faint 
Upon  the  eternal  pages  sunk 
His  hand,  and  in  himself  he  shrunk. 

How  oft,  upon  the  silent  close 

Of  some  dull,  tedious  days,  he  rose, 
And  bending  down  his  lightning  eyes — 
His  hand  thrust  in  his  bosom  lies — 
He  stood :  and  gloomy  mem'ry's  roll 
Of  days  gone  by  attacked  his  soul ! 

He  thought  upon  the  tented  field, 
The  sounding  plain  with  bayonets  steeled, 
The  splendor  of  his  marshalled  brave, 
The  chargers  rolling  in  a  wave, 
The  throbbing  breast,  the  quick  command, 
And  prompt  obedience  of  his  band. 

Perhaps  with  torturing  cares  opprest, 
His  wearied  spirit  found  no  rest, 
And  he  despaired  :  but  quick  was  given 
An  aiding  hand  from  piteous  heaven, 
To  lift  him  up— from  this  dark  sphere, 
And  place  him  in  more  genial  air. 

And  through  hope's  smiling,  flow'ry  way 
To  guide  him  to  the  fields  of  day  ; 
To  those  rewards  that  far  transcend 
The  hope  that  vast  desires  lend : 
Where  gulfed  in  darkness  sinks  each  ray 
Of  glory  that  has  passed  away. 

O  faith  immortal !  beauteous !  kind ! 
Turn'd  to  triumphs  o'er  the  mind! 
Write  this  one  too — rejoice  !  be  glad ! 
For  never  yet  a  prouder  head, 
Or  one  on  loftier  deeds  intent, 
To  Calv'ry's  infamy  has  bent ! 

Off  from  his  ashes  do  thou  guard 
All  malice  black — each  venomed  word 
The  God  who  overthrows — and  when 
To  pity  moved — rears  up  again — 
Who  scatters  terror  to  the  poles  ! 
The  God  who,  when  he  wills,  consoles ; 
That  God  has  placed  himself  beside 
The  desert  couch— on  which  he  died. 
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Translated  from  Le  Mousquet&ire. 

SKETCH  OF  PiiRE  HYACINTHE. 


The  discourses  of  Pere  Hyacinthe, 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  have 
been  numerously  attended,  and  the  sa- 
cred eloquence  of  the  orator  has  fur- 
nished subjects  for  the  strangest  criti- 
cisms that  have  appeared  in  what  has 
been  called,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  profane  world. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  you  a 
portrait  of  Pere  Hyacinthe.  It  has 
already  been  drawn  by  a  master  hand. 
I  wish  merely  to  sketch  the  features, 
the  figure,  and  the  personalities  of  this 
great  saver  of  souls. 

The  preacher,  who  now  attracts  to 
Notre  Dame  the  thinking  minds  of 
Paris,  is  in  stature  above  the  middle 
size ;  his  head  is  closely  shaven,  like 
all  those  of  the  order  of  barefooted  Car- 
melites. It  is  well  known  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  St.  Teresa  wear  but  a  circlet 
of  hair.  It  is  their  earthly  crown.  Hi9 
form  is  too  large  for  the  size  of  his 
head ;  his  face  is  monkish ;  his  fore- 
head recalls  to  mind  that  of  St.  Augus- 
tine ;  his  eyes  have  rather  the  expres- 
sion of  seeking  truth  than  of  impart- 
ing it ;  but  the  mouth  opens  freely 
to  let  fall  the  word  of  God  upon  his 
hearers  ;  the  chin,  without  being  aris- 
tocratic, is  not  wanting  in  a  certain 
nobility  that  redeems  his  appearance, 
which  at  first  sight  is  ordinary. 

On  the  whole,  Pere  Uyacinthe  car- 
ries one's  thoughts  back  to  those  monks 
of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  who,  regardless  of 
personal  safety,  fearlessly  crossed  the 
thresholds  of  palaces  to  make  the  dig- 
nitaries of  earth  listen  to  the  teachings 
of  charity,  love,  and  of  liberty.  This 
preacher  has  been  accused  of  volun- 
tarily laying  aside  spiritual  subjects  to 
descend  to  the  things  of  earth.  This 
reproach  is  unjust 

It  is  necessary  to  speak  of  what  in- 
terests people  the  most ;  meet  them  at 


their  own  doors,  live  their  lives,  and 
suffer  with  them.  Christ  spoke  in 
parables  that  the  ignorant  might  un- 
derstand him  better,  and  the  poor 
flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  these  admi- 
rable teachings  which  transformed  the 
old  world  and  regenerated  humanity. 
For  different  times  we  must  take  dif- 
ferent means.  In  this  age  the  man  of 
God  desires  to  enlighten  both  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  to  warn  noble  la- 
dies of  the  seductive  temptations  of 
Bael.  What  can  be  found  objection- 
able in  the  earthly  character  of  these 
teachings?  In  spite  of  philosophical 
reasonings,  we  must  fall  back  upon 
the  old  adage,  "  The  end  justifies  the 
means." 

I  do  not  wish  to  institute  a  compa- 
rison between  Pere  Hyacinthe  and  the 
sacred  orators  who  have  preceded  him. 
but  I  have  heard  two  of  his  sermons  in 
Notre  Dame.  Not  being  able  to  judge 
which  was  the  best,  I  can  only  decide 
which  pleased  me  the  more.  Pere 
Hyacinthe  possesses  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  gift  of  awakening  man  to  a 
proper  estimate  of  himself.  Elevate 
the  creature,  and  he  approaches  the 
Creator. 

I  have  the  honor  of  knowing  a  priest 
who  exercises  his  holy  ministry  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto.  He 
is  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent 
man  that  I  have  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet. 

He  speaks  to  the  humblest  sinner 
as  St.  Charles  Borromeo  spoke  to 
the  thoughtless  Milanese.  He  has 
words  of  consolation  and  charity  for 
all  classes  of  unfortunates.  His  door 
is  open  to  them  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  or  night.  Thus  has  he  labor- 
ed for  several  years,  and  God 
alone  knows  how  many  wandering 
sheep  this  minister  of  Christ  has 
brought  back  to  the  fold,  and  how 
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many  erring  hearts  he  has  reconciled 
to  God,  to  their  families,  and  to  socie- 
ty. Certain  I  j  there  do  not  exist  two 
kinds  of  morality,  but  the  application 
of  morality  can  and  ought  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  in  which  they 
who  are  in  need  of  instruction  are 
placed. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  to 
my  mind  one  of  the  churches  in  the 
world  which  most  elevates  the  soul  and 
brings  it  nearer  to  God.  I  like  the 
Gothic  church  ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
prayers  ascend  more  easily  to  heaven 
through  steeples  whose  spires  are  lost 
in  the  clouds. 

The  Greek  Byzantine  style  is  both 
rich  and  beautiful;  but  I  think  it  want- 
ing in  majesty.  My  soul  is  more  deep- 
ly impressed  upon  entering  the  portal 
of  one  of  the  cathedrals  upon  the  Rhine 
than  upon  ascending  the  steps  of  the 
Vatican. 

The  other  day,  upon  listening  to  the 
touching  eloquence  of  Pere  Hyacinthe, 
I  could  not  drive  from  my  thoughts  the 
sad  remembrance  of  a  sermon  I  heard 
several  years  ago  iu  the  same  place 
from  another  celebrated  preacher.  I 
had  then  for  a  neighbor  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  an  abb6  whose  me- 
moirs have  formed  the  subject  of  one 
of  my  best  works.  The  orator  select- 
ed for  his  discourse  the  subject  of  devo- 
tion, "  Thou  shouldst  love  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self/' Alt  is  contained  in  these  admi- 
rable words;  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets. 

Such  were  the  first  words  of  the 
preacher,  who  from  this  starting-point 
caused  his  hearers  to  traverse  ages, 
tracing  at  length  the  great  efforts  of 
those  noble  hearts  who  devoted  them- 
selves for  the  good  of  humanity. 

The  subject  was  beautiful,  and  the 
orator  was  truly  convincing,  every 
heart  beat  in  unison. 

I  looked  at  my  neighbor,  he  was  in- 
spired. Before  me  was  an  apostle  who 
asked  no  greater  happiness  than  to 
suffer  martyrdom  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Subsequently  I  learned  the  precise 


details  of  the  life  of  the  priest,  who 
called  himself  the  Abbe  Bernard. 

His  history  is  so  interesting  that  I 
cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
writing  it  a  second  time.  The  father 
of  the  abbe  had  accumulated  great 
wealth  in  lending  money  with  interest. 
He  was  one  of  those  practical  men  who 
shut  up  their  hearts  in  their  money 
chest 

Widowed  in  early  life,  he  sent  his 
only  son  to  college,  where  he  remained 
until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen ;  he  then  removed  him  to 
finish  his  studies  by  travelling  for  two 
years  in  England  and  eighteen  months 
in  Germany. 

In  translating  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare and  Goethe,  the  young  Bernard 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  two 
living  languages  that  are  now  the  keys 
of  the  commercial  world. 

He  then  returned  to  Paris,  with  his 
thoughts  more  filled  with  poetry  and 
philosophy  than  with  a  mind  prepared 
for  the  sterile  labors  of  an  accountant 

His  father,  upon  placing  him  in  his 
counting-house,  generously  allowed  him 
a  salary  of  2,000  francs.  Forced  into 
acquiescence,  Bernard  began  the  life 
of  an  accountant,  in  which  he  continued 
for  several  years.  Unhappily,  the 
young  man  fell  in  love  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  father's  cashier.  She  was  a 
beautiful  blonde,  had  every  desirable 
quality,  but  possessed  no  greater  for- 
tune than  modesty.  Bernard's  father, 
who  had  other  views,  dismissed  the 
cashier  from  his  employment  and  com- 
manded his  son  never  to  speak  to  him 
again  upon  the  subject  of  that  foolish 
union.  The  young  man  fell  ill,  but  his 
father  remained  inflexible,  **  I  would 
rather,"  said  he, 44  see  him  laid  in  his 
coffin  than  give  him  in  marriage  to  an 
inferior.  I  have  not  worked  like  a 
horse  and  economized  for  forty  years 
for  the  bright  eyes  of  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Closet ;  more  than  that,  it  is  the 
extreme  of  folly ;  the  time  has  passed 
ages  ago  since  any  one  died  for  love." 

The  father  was  right,  nature  triumph- 
ed over  the  malady,  and  the  young  Ber- 
nard's health  was  soon  restored.  The 
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first  day  he  went  oat  during  conva- 
lescence, he  hastened  to  the  father  of  his 
beloved,  who  declined  seeing  him,  not 
wishing  to  give  a  pretext  for  calumny. 
Despairing  on  all  sides,  the  young  Ber- 
nard resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
istence; a  frequent  recourse  for  de- 
spairing lovers  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  years ! 

His  mother,  a  holy  woman,  had  be- 
fore her  death  inculcated  in  the  spring- 
time of  his  life  religious  precepts,  of 
which  he  retained  the  faithful  remem- 
brance. Strange  caprice  of  the  human 
heart!  at  the  moment  he  determined 
to  offend  God  the  most,  he  felt  unwill- 
ing to  die  before  entering  a  church. 

Finding  himself  within  two  steps  of 
the  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  he 
entered  the  temple.  Lights  burned  be- 
fore the  two  altars.  At  his  right,  a  mar- 
riage was  beiug  celebrated,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  chapel  a  funeral  service  was 
being  performed.  The  bridal  party 
was  not  numerous ;  but  the  deceased 
must  have  occupied  a  high  position  in 
society,  judging  from  the  numbers  who 
followed  his  remains  to  their  last  rest- 
ing-place. Bernard  became  absorbed 
in  prayer.  When  he  raised  his  eyes, 
he  saw  before  him  a  young  priest  bless- 
ing the  assemblage.  An  idea  quick  as 
lightning  crossed  the  mind  of  the  self- 
destroyer.  It  is  noble,  thought  he,  to 
console  others,  even  when  there  is  no 
hope  of  happiness  for  one's  self.  A 
week  had  not  elapsed  before  Jean  L^on 
Bernard  entered  a  theological  semi- 
nary. Two  years  after  he  received  or- 
dination; he  never  saw  his  father 
again,  but  the  banker  settled  upon  him 
an  annuity  of  three  thousand  francs. 
The  young  Levite  was  sent  to  a  small 
village  to  begin  the  exercise  of  his  holy 
ministry.  After  celebrating  his  first 
mass,  he  found  upon  entering  the  sa- 
cristy a  letter  awaiting  him  sealed  with 
black.  His  father  had  jusc  died  and 
left  him  an  inheritance  of  over  four 
millions. 

Remember  Christ  himself  has  said, 
u  The  poor  and  those  who  lead  sinful 
lives  are  in  great  need  of  being  encou- 
raged and  consoled."  Bernard  return- 


ed to  Paris,  the  great  centre  of  glory 
and  the  abode  of  every  misery. 

When  I  first  saw  him  at  Notre 
Dame,  the  Abbe'  Bernard  had  been  ad- 
ministering his  admirable  charities  in 
that  capital  for  ten  years.  From  the 
time  he  put  on  the  soutane  he  lived  the 
life  of  a  saint,  his  days  and  nights 
were  at  the  disposal  of  suffering  hu- 
manity. He  passed  his  time  and  con- 
secrated his  life  to  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  soul  and  curing  those  of  the 
body.  He  multiplied  himself,  as  it 
were,  to  accomplish  his  hard  task.  He 
was  seen  everywhere,  carrying  words 
of  peace  to  the  dying,  of  hope  to  the 
occupants  of  prisons,  and  alms  to  the 
afflicted  of  all  classes. 

Indefatigable  in  well-doing,  with 
charity  for  the  faults  of  others,  this 
worthy  disciple  of  Christ  exercised  se- 
verity only  toward  himself. 

Though  scarcely  forty  years  of  age, 
he  appeared  more  than  fifty;  in  the 
vigor  of  life  he  was  bent  like  an  old 
man.  The  worn  features  and  the  ca- 
daverous paleness  of  his  countenance 
would  have  given  him  a  doomed  look, 
had  not  his  whole  aspect  been  illumined 
by  the  divine  halo  of  charity. 

I  will  relate  a  few  more  particulars, 
in  the  brief  space  allotted  me,  of  the 
life  of  this  priest  and  the  manner  of 
his  death.  Iu  order  to  fulfil  a  great 
mission  of  charity  this  abbe*  set  out 
for  Rome.  Arriving  at  Marseilles,  he 
learned  that  a  change  consequent  upon 
the  state  of  the  tide  would  compel  him 
to  wait  three  days  for  a  boat  leaving 
for  Civita  Vecchia. 

Patience  being  a  Christian  virtue,  the 
worthy  priest  submitted  to  the  neces- 
sity without  a  murmur.  Having  no- 
thing better  to  do,  he  set  out  upon  a 
tour  of  investigation  through  this  inte- 
resting city,  which,  thanks  to  the  con- 
quest of  Algeria  and  the  opening  of  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  should  become  at 
some  future  day  the  first  maritime  city 
of  the  world.  Pursuing  his  walk,  he 
took  a  cross  street  dividing  the  port 
from  the  oldest  quarter  of  Marseilles. 
He  had  hardly  advanced  thirty  steps, 
when  he  found  himself  among  a  crowd 
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assembled  before  a  house  of  humble  ap- 
pearance. A  horrible  sight  burst  upon 
his  vision.  A  woman  stood  before  the 
door  uttering  the  most  piercing  shrieks. 

The  priest  asked,  "What  is  the 
matter?" 

u  What !  Monsieur  le  Cure"  V  replied 
the  porter  at  the  gate.  u  Do  you  not 
understand  that  here  lies  another  vic- 
tim to  the  terrible  epidemic  which  is 
ravaging  the  city,  and  that  this  woman 
is  shrieking  for  help  for  her  husband 
who  is  dying?"  Without  waiting  for 
the  sentence  to  be  finished,  the  Abbe 
Bernard  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd  and  directed  his  steps  toward 
the  unhappy  woman.  "Take  me  to 
your  husband,"  said  he,  extending  his 
hand  toward  her. 

The  woman  regarded  him  earnestly, 
but,  prevented  from  replying  by  choking 
sobs,  she  showed  him  the  way  to  the 
third  floor.  Upon  a  rough  bed  a  naked 
man  was  prostrated.  Two  of  his  com- 
rades were  rubbing  him  with  woollen 
cloths. 

Finding  himself  in  the  presence  of 
cholera  the  abbe  reflected  a  second, 
then  wrote  some  words  upon  a  detached 
leaf  of  his  note-book.  "  Here,"  said  he 
to  the  elder  of  the  two  porters,  "  is  an 
order  and  five  francs.  Run  quickly  to 
the  apothecary's !  I  will  take  your  place 
until  you  return."  The  priest  took  the 
cloths  and  rubbed  the  poor  unfortunate. 
Under  his  skilfully  applied  friction  the 
sick  man  became  calm ;  but  upon  seeing 
the  costume  of  the  priest  he  could  hard- 
ly contain  himself  with  terror.  "  My 
God !"  cried  he,  "  must  I  die  ?  Yes, 
they  have  brought  me  a  confessor." 
The  abb£  assured  him  he  would  be 
better.  The  messenger  returned  bring- 
ing the  medicines.  The  priest  remain- 
TOL.  v. — 20 


ed  three  hours  by  his  bedside,  and 
when  the  doctor  arrived  he  declared 
him  out  of  danger. 

In  the  south,  the  people  are  sensa- 
tional and  carry  their  feelings  to  great 
excess.  We  can  hardly  wonder,  then, 
that  in  their  enthusiasm  the  woman  and 
porters  carried  the  Abb6  Bernard  out 
to  the  street  in  triumph.  Unhappily, 
while  enthusiastic,  they  are  supersti- 
tious. The  crowd  immediately  spread 
the  report  that  the  priest  had  power  to 
cure  the  cholera.  At  the  end  of  the 
street,  a  woman,  upon  seeing  the  abbe, 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  exclaim- 
ing with  sobs:  "Father,  my  child  is 
dying ;  I  have  only  him  on  earth ;  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Virgin  save  him." 
The  indefatigable  apostle  of  charity  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  poor  little  creature 
only  five  or  six  years  of  age,  whom  he 
found  rolling  in  agony.  God  has  not 
given  to  man  the  power  of  staying  the 
angel  of  death  when  he  turns  from  his 
path  to  strike  the  infant  in  its  cradle* 
Prayers  and  science  are  often  power- 
less. Notwithstanding,  the  child  was 
saved. 

The  worthy  abbe*  did  not  regain 
his  hotel  until  a  late  hour,  greatly  over- 
come with  fatigue.  The  next  morning 
he  did  not  leave  his  room.  Toward 
noon,  fearing  he  was  ill,  they  visited 
him,  and  found  him  with  closed  eyes 
and  a  smile  upon  his  lips.  He  was 
dead.  The  good  pastor  had  given  bis 
life  for  his  flock. 

Such  was  the  man  I  had  for  a  neigh- 
bor at  one  of  the  sermons  of  Pere  La- 
cordaire.  Such  was  the  man  whom 
memory  recalled  to  my  thoughts  yes-' 
terday  while  listening  to  the  last  dis- 
course of  Pere  Hyacinthe. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  EMPEROR'S  PEA8T. 

It  18  now  over  seventeen  hundred 
years  since,  late  on  an  evening  about 
the  Ides  of  December,  two  men,  with 
flowing  palliums  drawn  closely  about 
them,  met  near  the  statue  of  Janus,  in 
the  street  of  the  same  name  in  Rome. 

u  Ho!  well  met,  Sisinnius.  Coming 
from  the  baths,  and,  like  myself,  bound 
for  the  emperor's  feast !" 

w  No.  Aurelian,  I've  had  a  previous 
engagement  to  meet  at  my  own  house 
a  man  who  is  a  celebrity  in  the  city 
for  his  charity  and  skill  in  healing 
medicines.  When  my  wife,  Theodora, 
was  so  very  ill  last  season,  the  old 
Grecian  slave  that  nursed  her  said  that, 
if  permitted,  she  would  seek  Clement — 
that  is  his  name — and  told  us  of  some 
wonderful  cures  he  had  wrought  in  her 
native  country  by  an  application  of  oil. 
I  gladly  accepted  the  offer.  Clement,  a 
venerable  old  man,  effected  Theodora's 
recovery.  Since  then  he  has  been  a 
frequent  and  welcome  visitor  at  my 
house.  If  not  too  late,  drop  in  when 
returning  from  the  emperor's,  and  you 
will  hear  anecdotes  of  strange  scenes 
and  travels  in  many  lands.  Clement 
spends  the  evening  with  us." 

"  This,  then,  is  what  prevented  your 
acceptance  of  Domitian's  invitation  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  assure  you  I  look  for- 
ward with  more  pleasure  to  an  even- 
ing's conversation  with  my  friend 
Clement  than  I  would  to  the  imperial 
festivities,  although  I  understand  no 
expense  has  been  spared  to  make  them 
surpass  anything  before  witnessed, 
even  the  magnificence  of  Nero." 

M  Are  you  not  afraid  that  your  ab- 
sence from  the  senatorial  party  will  be 


noticed  ?  Take  care,  lest,  like  the  late 
Consul  Clemens  Domitilla,  who  scru- 
pulously avoided  those  entertainments 
of  the  Saturnalia,  you  be  suspected  of 
a  leaning  toward  the  Jews.  If  so, 
your  great  popularity  and  worth  would 
scarcely  save  you,  as  they  did  not  save 
him,  who  was,  moreover,  coushi  ger- 
man  of  the  emperor." 

t  Not  I,  Sisinnius  !  Afraid  ?  Why, 
I  am  ready  at  any  moment  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  of  my  country  and  of  my 
family.  I  to  acknowledge  as  the  only 
son  of  the  supreme  Jupiter  a  Jew,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing  save  that  he 
was  nailed  on  a  cross  by  the  procura- 
tor Pilate !  Poor  Clemens  Dqmitilla ! 
So  unaffected,  so  earnest,  so  honorable ! 
May  his  manes  enjoy  elysium  !  It  has 
been  always  a  mystery  to  me  how  a 
man  of  his  education,  of  his  intelligence, 
of  his  high  position  and  practical  sense, 
could  have  been  infected  with  this 
Christian  leprosy.  To  deny  the  gods 
worshipped  by  his  forefathers  since  the 
days  of  Romulus  and  Numa  and  to 
adore  in  their  stead  this  crucified  Jew, 
of  whom  we  are  beginning  to  hoar  so 
much  of  late — it  is  inexplicable." 

"It  is  part  of  the  infatuation  which 
clouds  betimes  the  greatest  intellects," 
said  Aurelian  ;  and  then,  lowering  his 
voice,  he  added :  u  Pardon  me  for  in- 
troducing a  subject  which  you  must 
not  mention  to  your  wife  Theodora,  nor 
to  my  affianced,  Flavia  ?' 

UI  have  no  secrets  from  my  wife, 
Aurelian,  nor  should  you  from  your 
betrothed.  No  two  men  in  Rome  have 
more  reason  to  trust  a  wife  and  an 
affianced  than  have  you  and  I." 

"  There  was  a  time,  Sisinnius,  when 
I  thought  as  you.  Would  I  had  no 
cause  to  think  otherwise  now !  What 
if  t/iey  too  are  infected,  as  you  express 
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it,  with  this  Christian  leprosy,  which 
led  to  the  death  of  ray  betruthcd's  uncle, 
Clemens  Domitilla 

u  But  you  know,"  whispered  Sisin- 
nius, "  there  was  another  motive  for 
Clemens'  execution — he  was  the  most 
popular  member  of  the  imperial  family. 
Domitian  was  jealous  of  his  popularity 
and  influence,  as  he  is  now  jealous  of 
this  Jesus  who  is  called  King  of  the 
Jews,  whose  relatives  he  is  seeking  out 
in  every  quarter." 

44  Would  not  the  same  motive  have 
force  with  regard  to  Clemens*  niece — 
my  betrothed,  Flavia,  if  only  a  fair  ex- 
cuse could  be  found  for  the  destruction 
of  one  so  young,  so  fair,  and  so  inno- 
cent? Would  not  you  and  I  be  in- 
volved in  the  ruin,  if  she  and  Theodora 
had  the  misfortune  of  leaning  to  Christ- 
ianity ?" 

"  By  Jupiter,  it  is  impossible,"  broke 
in  Sisinnius.  "  My  wife  is  a  model,  a 
very  Lucretia  in  devotion  to  her  lord, 
and  attention  to  her  household  duties. 
The  slaves  are  cheerful  and  obedient ; 
the  laborers  set  to  work,  stewarded  and 
paid ;  the  clients  met  and  satisfied  with- 
out long  interviews  with  me.  Flow 
one  so  young  and  gentle  can  manage  to 
get  through  so  much  business  and  make 
our  home  so  peaceful  and  happy  is  a 
wonder  to  me !  I  bless  the  gods  for 
the  treasure  they  have  given  me  in 
her !  When  tired  with  the  labors  of 
office  in  the  forum  or  in  the  senate,  I 
am  cheered  by  her  welcoming  smile 
on  my  return  home.  It  is  impossible 
that  one  of  her  business  habits,  so 
wrapt  up  in  her  husband  and  in  her 
home,  could  have  time  or  folly  enough 
to  trouble  her  head  about  this  crucified 
Jew.  Perhaps  Flavia,  who  is  rich,  un- 
occupied, and,  like  all  young  people, 
romantic,  may  be  silly  enough  to  lend 
an  ear  to  his  sorcery.  If  so,  the  sooner 
you  make  her  a  wife,  and  give  her 
business  to  attend  to,  the  better." 

"  Was  not  Clemens  Domitilla  a  sen- 
sible man,  Sisinnius,  most  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  his  consular  office,  and 
least  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  a  mere 
idea?" 

"  Undoubtedly  he  was  considered  a 


cool  councillor,  a  practical  commander, 
and  the  ablest  statesman  of  our  time* 

44  And  yet  he  yielded  himself  up  a 
captive  to  this  new  religion  ;  nay,  yield- 
ed up  his  life  sooner  than  admit  that 
Jesus  was  not  the  true  God.  You  are 
still  incredulous  ?  I  hope  you  may  be 
right,  and  my  suspicions  unfounded, 
for  both  our  sakes  and  the  sakes  of 
those  we  love  like  our  own  lives.  But 
meet  me  at  the  third  watch  of  the  night 
of  the  8th,  before  the  Kalends  of  Janu- 
ary, and  I  will  promise  you  the  means 
of  sifting  this  matter  to  the  bottom." 

"  Agreed.  Don't  forget  to  drop  in 
at  our  place  on  your  return  from  the 
emperor's  banquet  You  will  meet 
Clement ;  and  perhaps  some  one  else, 
whose  name  I  will  not  tell  you  lest  I 
might  have  to  consider  myself  indebted 
for  your  visit  to  the  attraction  of  its 
owner.  Vale/99 

Leaving  Sisinnius  to  ponder  over 
what  he  had  heard,  we  will  follow  Au> 
relian,  as  he  wends  his  way  to  the 
palace  of  Domitian  at  the  foot  of  the 
Esquiline.  Aurelian  was  a  young  no- 
ble of  high  rank  and  vast  wealth.  The 
waxen  images  in  his  'paternal  atrium 
represented  many  who  had  sat  on  the 
curule  chair ;  and  brought  his  family 
history,  stamped  with  the  badge  of  no- 
bility, back  beyond  the  days  of  the 
Fabii  and  Cincinnatus.  His  Etrurian 
estates  alone  brought  him  in  a  yearly 
revenue,  which  in  modern  times  would 
be  considered  fabulous  by  those  not 
aware  of  the  immense  wealth  of  even 
private  Roman  citizens  under  the  re- 
public and  the  empire.  His  dress 
made  known  his  rank  to  those  who 
met  him  as  he  passed  along  the  streets. 
The  toga  of  whitest  woollen  cloth,  the 
lotus  clavusy  or  broad  purple  stripe  on 
his  uncinctured  outer  tunic,  and  the 
golden  14  C  n  riveted  on  the  upper  lea- 
ther of  his  short  boots,  were  worn  only 
by  senators.  Many  stood  to  admire 
his  tall  figure,  stately  bearing,  and  rich 
dress ;  and  some  uttered  words  of 
praise.  One  remark  fell  upon  his  ears 
with  ominous  sound : 

"Truly  a  Roman  in  birth  and  in 
appearance,  and  well  worthy  to  be  the 
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mate  of  that  beautiful  creature,  the 
niece  of  the  late  consul  Domitilla !" 

"  I  saw  the  solitary  raven  flap  his 
wings  to-day  on  a  tree  in  the  vestibule 
of  her  palace." 

Aurelian  passed  on  quickly  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  these  words.  But  he 
was  influenced  like  most  Romans  by 
the  superstition  which  from  the  ges- 
tures and  flight  of  birds  would  trace 
the  adverse  or  prosperous  course  of 
futurity.  Once  only  did  he  pause,  as 
It  Greek  clad  in  sable  tunic  carolled  in 
broken  Latin  a  ditty,  the  burden  of 
which,  as  it  may  throw  some  light  upon 
our  story,  we  shall  attempt  to  inade- 
quately render : 

14  She  loved' her  lord  as  her  lord  loved  her ; 
Bat  blm  she  will  not  love  any  more  ; 
To-night  to  the  feast  she  will  not  stir, 
But  she'll  sup  with  the  Christian  called  Theodore. 
She  will  sup  with  the  Christian  called  Theodore, 
And  her  lover  Aurelian  she'll  love  no  more  ; 
Another,  another  has  got  him  before — 
A  Christian,  a  Christian  whom  she'll  adore !" 

"  What  now,  slave  !  Again  taking 
liberties  with  noble  names !  Do  you 
want  to  publish  me  to  the  whole  city, 
Zoilus  ?" 

"  I  admit  it  Zoilus  is  my  cogno- 
men, master.  It  was  an  ugly  mishap, 
considering  my  poetical  turn,  that  made 
me  namesake  of  the  man  who  malign- 
ed Homer  and  got  burned  for  his  criti- 
cism. What  a  pity  they  did  not  give 
me  the  cognomen  Homerus  or  Virgi- 
lius.  By  the  lyre  of  Orpheus !  if  they 
did,  I  would  write  an  epos  like  the 
Iliad  or  the  JEneid,  of  which  you, 
Aurelian,  would  be  the  hero,  and  Fla- 
via Domitilla  the  heroine.  You  would 
see  into  what  hair-breadth  'scapes  you 
would  be  brought  to  be  rescued  by  the 
sharp  end  of  my  poetical  stylus.  The 
only  thing  to  be  regretted  now  is  that 
you  will,  likely  enough,  be  brought  into 
scrapes  and  find  no  escapes  from  them." 

44  Be  silent,  slave  1  I  have  no  time 
for  your  jokes,"  exclaimed  the  noble- 
man in  an  excited  tone. 

"All  right, then," said  the  impertur- 
bable slave,  a  as  you  have  no  time  to 
receive,  I  cannot  have  time  to  commu- 
nicate news  that  does  not  concern  me" 

u  Excuse  my  hasty  temper,  good 
Zoilus  1   I  am  going  to  the  emperor's 


feast,  and  I  fear  I  am  after  the  appoint- 
ed hour.  Take  this  and  he  slipped 
into  the  other  s  hand  a  silver  denarius, 
"it  will  help  to  buy  a  pallium  to 
cover  your  unkempt  tunic  What 
about  Flavia?"  he  said  in  lower  but 
more  earnest  tones. 

The  silver  piece  hacfworked  its  effect 
upon  the  slave's  manner,  who  replied : 
"  She  will  not  go  to  the  imperial  feast. 
She  dislikes  the  emperor,  though  she 
is  his  adopted  child  ;  and  naturally,  on 
account  of  her  uncle's  execution.  More- 
over, she  will  not  partake  of  meats 
blessed  in  the  name  of  Jupiter,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  nor  of  wine 
poured  out  in  libation  to  Bacchus.  I 
suspect  she  has  lost  her  attachment  to 
you,  and  is  falling  in  love  with  one  of 
those  Christians  whom  she  is  never  done 
admiring.  Look  to  it,  my  noble  mas- 
ter !  For,  from  expressions  she  has  let 
fall,  my  informant  suspects  she  has  al- 
ready been  espoused  to  this  admirer." 

"And  she  engaged  to  me  by  the 
emperor  himself?" 

"  Even  this,  notwithstanding ;  she 
has  given  herself  over  to  this  Christian, 
whom  she  declares  she  adores." 

u  Zoilus !  if  you  are  deceiving  me,  by 
that  oath  held  sacred  in  heaven  and  in 
hell,  I  swear — " 

"  Swear  not,  my  lord,  until  you  have 
put  mc  to  the  proof.  Have  I  not  en- 
gaged to  meet  you  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  next  kalends,  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  judging  on  the  testimony 
of  your  own  eyesight  ?  Until  then,  fare- 
well !"  And  the  slave  bounded  away 
before  Aurelian  could  say  another  word, 
and  chanted  as  he  went : 

"  She'll  sup  with  the  Christian  called  Theodore, 
And  herlover  Aurelian  she'll  love  no  more  ; 
Another,  another  has  got  him  before — 
A  Christian,  a  Christian,  whom  she'll  adore, 
Adore,  adore,"  etc 

Aurelian,  though  filled  with  bitter 
thoughts,  paused  to  listen,  and  muttered 
as  he  heard  the  receding  strain,  which 
was  now  being  chanted  in  doggerel 
Greek :  "  Well,  we  Romans  are  called 
masters  of  the  world ;  but  we  shall  yet 
be  mastered  by  our  slaves."  There 
was  great  reason  for  the  reflection.  For 
the  slaves  had  now  grown  so  numerous 
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in  Rome  that  the  Senate  feared  to  pass 
a  law  appointing  them  a  distinctive 
dress,  lest  they*should  thereby  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  strength.  A 
law  had  been  also  proposed,  though  not 
passed  in  the  legislative  council,  with 
the  view  of  lessening  their  numbers  by 
employing  them  in  the  public  quarries 
and  mines  and  other  severe  works,  as 
the  Jews  had  been  long  before  employ- 
ed as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  in  the  Egyptian  bondage.  More- 
over, about  this  period  writing  and 
book-knowledge  generally  were,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  confined  to  the 
slaves  in  Rome.  It  was  the  sunset  of 
the  literature  whose  noon  was  lit  up  by 
luminaries  such  as  Virgil,  Horace,  Cice- 
ro, and  Sallust ;  and  the  few  stray  rays 
which  yet  lingered  behind  were  either 
confined  to  the  slave  population  of  the 
city  or,  glancing  over  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  rested  upon  favored  spots  in 
the  ultramontane  provinces. 

As  Aurelian  thought  over  these  and 
other  matters  he  did  not  notice  the 
places  by  which  he  passed,  and  soon 
found  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  vesti- 
bule before  the  emperor's  palace.  He 
went  through  the  massive  bronze  door 
into  the  atrium  or  hall  Here  he 
waited  while  the  slave,  whose  office  it 
was,  went  to  announce  his  arrival  His 
thoughts  were  diverted  from  the  sub- 
jects which  had  engaged  them  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  scene  around.  The 
blue  sky  and  brilliant  stars  above  the 
compluvium,  which  was  an  open  space 
through  the  roof  of  the  atrium,  were 
shut  out  and  eclipsed  by  the  many- 
colored  lights  attached  to  the  marble 
pillars,  white,  black,  and  variegated,  by 
which  the  slanting  tiles  of  the  root  were 
supported.  Underneath  the  impluvium, 
which  was  an  enclosed  space  correspond- 
ing and  proportioned  to  the  open  one 
above,  sent  up  interwoven  ellipses  of 
fivers-colored  waters  through  brazen 
tubes  so  arranged  as  to  cast  a  rainbow- 
like halo  over  the  whole  place.  Be- 
tween the  rows  of  pillars  thus  lighted 
up,  receding  in  lofty  and  majestic  file 
nr  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  through 
the  fauces,  or  corridors,  formed  by  the 


chambers  beyond  them,  there  appeared 
the  mellow  glow  of  the  lamps  around 
the  peristyle  in  the  distance ;  while  the 
sound  of  rushing  waters  fell  agreeably 
on  the  ear.  Nearer  to  him  around  the 
walls  of  the  atrium  Aurelian  observed 
that  the  niches,  where  were  deposited 
the  images  of  the  Emperor's  friends 
and  ancestors,  were  draped  in  veils  of 
black,  as  if  in  mourning  for  his  cousin 
the  late  consul  Domitilla,  but  in  reality 
because  the  family  history  did  not  afford 
many  remarkable  names  beyond  those 
of  Vespasian  and  Titus. 

While  Aurelian  was  thus  engaged 
in  examining  the  splendor  of  the  im- 
perial residence,  the  slave  who  had 
gone  to  announce  his  arrival  return- 
ed, and  with  him  the  "  distributor  of 
seats"  in  the  royal  triclinium.  Led 
by  the  latter,  Aurelian  entered  the 
triclinium,  the  Roman  dining  hall, 
which  was  decorated  and  lighted  up 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  atrium. 
At  the  end  of  it,  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form of  cedar  wood,  Do  mi  ti  an  was 
seated  on  a  throne  of  ivory  inwrought 
and  decorated  with  gold.  The  young 
noble  made  a  low  prostration  on  bend- 
ed knees  until  permitted  by  touch  of 
the  golden  sceptre  to  arise. 

"  Arise,  Aurelian !"  said  the  emperor. 
<{  To  evidence  our  high  consideration 
for  you,  we  have  delayed  our  guests 
ten  strokes  of  the  clepsydra.  But  be 
not  distressed ;  we  shall  hear  your  ex- 
planations at  another  time.  Where" 
(these  words  were  added  in  an  under- 
tone) "have  you  left  our  fair  cousin 
and  child,  Flavia?  We  expected 
her  to  accompany  her  accepted  suitor 
and  future  husband." 

"  My  sovereign  lord  and  master  ! 
the  most  noble  Flavia  has  been  in- 
disposed for  some  time,  and  regrets 
she  cannot  be  present  at  the  festivities 
this  evening.  Her  friend  the  noble 
Theodora,  wife  of  the  Senator  Sisin- 
nius,  has  induced  her,  for  change  of 
air,  to  visit  at  their  residence  for  some 
day 8,  where  she  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  meeting  an  old  and  experienced 
physician  named  Clement,  who  has 
travelled  much  in  the  East  and  there- 
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by  become  acquainted  with  herbs  and 
drugs  that  have  acquired  for  him  the 
repute  of  a  mastery  over  bodily  dis- 
ease." 

"Clement,  Clement P  repeated  the 
emperor,  striving  to  recollect  himself ; 
u  I  have  heard  of  him  somewhere  be- 
fore ;  but  we  shall  talk  of  these  things 
at  a  more  fitting  time and  he  waved 
his  sceptre  to  the  steward  of  the  ban- 
quet. 

Scarcely  had  the  sceptre  waved  when 
the  eastern  side  of  the  immense  ban- 
quet hall  was  opened  by  some  unseen' 
agency,  and  an  archway  of  vast  propor- 
tions, without  rent  or  flaw,  was  formed, 
through  which  the  loose-robed  slaves 
were  seen  driving  a  brazen  elephant, 
on  whose  back  was  placed  the  huge 
abacus  on  which  the  banquet  was 
served.  This  abacus,  of  solid  silver, 
had  admirable  contrivances  for  the 
preservation  of  the  warmth  and  flavor 
of  every  dish ;  and  the  whole  repast 
44  from  the  egg  to  the  apple."  includ- 
ing three  courses,  was  served  upon  it. 
The  number  and  nature  of  the  dishes 
became  at  a  glauce  known  to  the 
guests,  for  over  each  dish  the  silver 
or  golden  likeness  of  the  fish,  bird,  or 
beast  which  supplied  it  was  supported 
upon  a  very  thin  wire,  so  colored  as 
to  be  invisible  in  lamplight.  Here 
was  the  brazen  image  of  the  flamin- 
go; there  the  golden  plumage  of  the 
guinea-hen,  the  famous  Afra  arris  of 
the  Romans,  was  outspread  without 
any  visible  support  in  air.  At  another 
part  the  star  eyed  tail  of  the  peacock 
was  extended  fan-like,  while  a  turtle 
and  a  sturgeon  seemed  to  swim  on 
either  side  of  it.  Every  bird,  fish, 
and  beast  held  in  repute  by  the  Ro- 
man gourmands  was  represented 
floating  or  flying  over  this  monster 
•erver.  The  slaves,  who  pushed  it 
on  golden  rollers  into  the  triclinium, 
danced  as  they  advanced  to  the  music 
of  the  flute,  the  harp,  and  other  instru- 
ments. At  the  sound  of  a  gong, 
struck  by  the  head  steward,  "  the  dis- 
tributor of  seats'*  led  the  guests  to  the 
couches  on  which  they  were  to  recline. 
Having  resigned  their  boots,  or  slippers, 
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to  the  slaves  appointed  to  receive  them, 
they  leaned  back,  supporting  themselves 
on  their  left  elbows  on  the  6oft  couches 
covered  with  pifrple,  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  bearing  the  imperial  arms. 
Many  of  the  females  preferred  to  sit, 
and  for  them  suitable  seats  were  pro- 
vided. At  another  sound  of  the  gong 
twenty  slaves,  in  purple  tunics  and 
white  aprons  sustained  on  black  cinc- 
tures, moved  into  the  hall,  with  motions 
of  head  and  foot  and  hands  to  suit  the 
music,  and  removed  the  covers  under 
which  were  placed  the  materials  for  the 
feast.  The  same  movements  took  place 
before  and  after  each  of  the  courses. 
As  soon  as  the  covers  for  the  second 
course  were  taken  off,  the  scissores  or 
carvers  cut  the  solid  dishes  and  served 
the  various  meats  according  as  the 
servants  in  waiting  on  the  guests  pre- 
sented the  plates.  To  show  the  ex- 
tent of  refined  luxury  to  which  the  old 
Romans  of  the  republic  and  empire 
carried  things, it  maybe  observed  that 
the  carvers  so  managed  while  cutting 
the  dishes  as  to  keep  time  with  the 
knives  to  the  music.  In  fact,  the  art 
of  carving  was  a  profession  in  Rome. 

The  writer  of  this  hurriedly  sketch- 
ed  tale  may  pause  for  a  little  here  to 
assure  the  indulgent  reader  that  he 
has  made  it  a  rule  in  the  descriptions, 
in  the  substantial  facts  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  in  the  lives  of  the  leading 
characters  to  make  imagination  wholly 
the  handmaid  of  truth.  He  is  sure 
that  in  the  scenes  he  endeavors  to 
paint  he  is  using  the  colors  supplied 
him  by  pagan  and  Christian  writers 
of  the  times.  He  might  point  spe- 
cially to  Polybius,  Lampridius,  and 
Plutarch  as  vouchers  for  his  accuracy 
in  describing  a  Roman  banquet  in  the 
last  ages  of  the  republic  and  the  first 
of  the  empire. 

When  the  third  course  was  over,  the 
elephant  and  abacus  were  rolled  with 
the  8a me  accompaniment  of  music  and 
dance  f rom  the  room.  Then  began  the 
symposium,  or  drinking-feast.  As  the 
repdsitorium  bearing  the  goblets  and 
wines  was  introduced,  the  ceiling  of 
the  triclinium  seemed  suddenly  as  if 
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by  magic  to  disappear,  and  an  im- 
mense stage  with  gorgeous  scenery 
was  lowered  into  the  apartment.  As  it 
quietly  and  slowly  descended,  voices 
were  beard  singing  as  if  from  heaven: 

"Strike  the  tympan,  beat  the  drum  1 
Down  from  heaven  we  come. 
Jupiter  nodded— it  must  be  so- 
Down,  down  to  earth  below, 

To  greet  the  God,  Domitian  I 

••Domitian  is  Jove  upon  earth  we  know, 

Jupiter  wills  It— it  must  be  so— 
So,  we'll  beat  our  shields  and  our  trumpets  blow, 
We'll  launch  the  spear  and  we'll  draw  the  bow, 
And  we'll  dance  'mid  the  flying  missiles,  O  f 

Before  the  God,  Domitian  I 

u  We'll  play  as  we  play  on  Olympus'  ^eight. 
Where  Jupiter  grasps  the  thunder's  might 
And  hurls  to  earth  its  lances  bright, 
And  sheds  from  his  throne  the  broad  daylight — 
We'll  dance  as  we  dance  on  Olympus'  height, 

Before  the  God,  Domitian  !*• 

By  the  time  these  lines  were  ended 
the  stage  had  taken  a  stationary  posi- 
tion about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  so 
that  every  guest  from  his  bench  or 
couch  could  have  a  lull  view  of  the 
performance.  The  first  thing  that 
struck  the  eye  was  a  group  of  figures, 
male  and  female,  dressed  in  various 
styles  to  represent  the  immortals. 
Here  was  Apollo  with  his  lyre  aod 
halo ;  there  was  Diana  in  her  huntress 
garb.  Mercury,  with  his  wand  and 
winged  sandals,  was  flying  over  the 
helmeted  head  of  Minerva ;  while  Vul- 
can, with  the  red  glow  of  the  furnace 
on  his  face,  was,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Cyclops'  hammers,  forging  thunder- 
bolts for  Jove.  In  another  part  the 
rustic  Pan,  with  his  goat-ears  and 
oaten  pipe,  was  playing,  while  the 
naiads  aud  fauns  in  cloud-like  Ionic 
tunics  kept  dancing  as  they  fled  from 
the  pursuing  satyrs. 

Suddenly  the  scenery  is  shifted  and 
the  sta^e  is  filled  with  narrow-pointed, 
straight  and  double-edged  swords  fixed 
perpendicularly  with  the  blades  up- 
ward ;  while  a  number  of  persons  in 
close-fitting  garments  dance  alterl 
nately  on  their  feet  and  hands,  in  the 
execution  of  which  they  somersault 
over  the  sharp  weapons.  Again,  they 
time  with  martial  tread  to  the  quick 
measure  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  the  ac- 
companiment to  which  was  the  rattle 
of  their  flying  spears  on  the  bronze 


shields  they  bore.  The  scene  is  again 
changed.  The  lamps  are  suddenly  put 
out ;  and  a  vast  chamber  with  vaulted 
roof,  through  which  a  subterranean 
damp  oozes,  is  dimly  seen  by  the  light 
of  a  muffled  lamp,  which  only  helps  to 
make  <fc  the  darkness  visible."*  Along 
the  sides,  which  are  draped  in  sable 
cloth,  are  ranged  a  number  of  coffins 
equal  to  the  number  of  guests,  each 
of  whom  reads  his  own  name  in  fiery 
letters  shining  out  upon  one  or  other 
of  them  from  the  surrounding  gloom; 
while  demons,  with  snake-like  locks  and 
flame-like  garments  and  black  faces, 
ran  in  horrible  frenzy  about,  shrieking 
out  the  names  of  the  principal  senators 
present.  And  a  deep,  sonorous  voice, 
which  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth, 
pronounced  the  following : 

**  Hail,  monarch  of  monarchs  I  whose  mighty  sway 
The  nations  and  tribes  of  the  earth  obey, 
From  the  rising  sun  to  the  setUog  day  1 

**  From  the  highest  Alp  to  the  island  cnve, 
Thy  power  is  felt  like  the  power  of  Jove 
When  Olympus  shakes  at  his  frown  above. 

"  The  Celtic  shout  does  not  pierce  the  sky. 
The  Parthian  arrows  pause  as  they  fly, 
When  thy  name  is  heard  'mid  the  battle's  cry. 

"  When  heard  from  the  height  of  Caucasian  snow, 
The  beard-like  woods  on  its  chin  bend  low, 
And  the  rivers  cease  down  its  cheeks  to  flow. 

"When  breathed  abroad  o'er  the  ocean  waves, 
The  sea-monsters  sink  to  the  rocky  caves, 
Where,  continents  under,  they  scoop  their  graves. 

**  When  uttered  by  spirits  among  the  clouds, 
They  gather  like  flocks  into  frightened  crowd*, 
And  bind  up  the  tempest  in  sable  Bhrouds. 

"  The  word  of  thy  mou»b.  U  the  simoom's  breath. 
Thy  sceptre's  wave  is  the  scythe  of  de  ith 
Which  sweeps  all  life  to  the  domes  beneath. 

"  Then  how  can  aught  mortal  in  earth  or  air, 
The  might  or  the  power  of  thy  sceptre  dare 
With  the  crown  of  a  crucified  Jew  compare  f 
Domitian,  Domitian  I  Beware,  beware  !" 

As  the  last  verse  was  being  chant- 
ed, the  stage,  the  voice,  and  awful 
chamber  began  slowly  to  ascend,  until 
the  last  words  seemed  to  fall  from  the 
sky! 

"  Domitian  I  Domitian ! !  Beware  I 
beware ! !" 

A  hushed  terror  pervaded  the  spec- 
tators. The  cruel  character  of  Domi- 
tian was  well  known.    History  records 

•  Tillemont  and  other  historians  relate  this  sub- 
stantially in  toe  same  way. 
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that  he  could  spend  whole  days  in  kill- 
ing flies  with  a  bodkin ;  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  witty  reply  of  Vibius 
Crispus,  who,  being  asked, "  Who  is 
with  the  emperor?"  said,  "Not  as 
much  as  a  fly."  It  is  well  known  that 
he  had  at  times  ordered  the  execution 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  most 
favored  officers ;  nay,  that  he  had  left 
his  banquet  to  witness  the  death-throes 
of  those  who  had  partaken  it  with  him. 
Lately  he  had  become  more  and  more 
suspicious  of  everyone  and  everything. 
He  had  conceived  a  great  jealousy  of 
the  family  and  descendants  of  David, 
one  of  whom  he  had  heard  was  wor- 
shipped by  his  numerous  family  as 
Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings.  So 
much  did  this  fear  influence  him  that 
he  sent  out  orders  to  his  civil  and  mil- 
itary officers  in  the  East  to  have  every 
descendant  of  David,  every  relative  of 
the  Redeemer,  arrested  and  brought  to 
Rome.  In  accordance  with  this  order 
two  grandsons  of  St.  Jude,  who  were, 
according  to  Jewish  custom,  called 
"brothers,"  whereas  they  were  in 
reality  only  cousins,  of  our  Lord, 
were  sent  from  Judea  to  Rome,  and 
examined  by  the  emperor.  Having 
questioned  them  about  their  family  and 
about  the  empire  of  their  relative,  who 
by  his  adherents  was  adored  as  God, 
he  laid  aside  his  fears  of  their  rivalry 
for  the  throne  and  dismissed  them 
ignominiously.*  They  had  told  him 
they  were  only  poor  peasants  living  on 
the  proceeds  of  a  small  farm  near  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  in  proof  they  raised 
their  hands  and  showed  him  the  palms 
roughened  and  the  nails  dirty  from  toil. 
But  though  he  had  laid  aside  his  fears 
of  these  friends  of  our  Lord,  he  did 
not  cease  to  dread  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  true  believers.  Therefore,  as 
if  to  be  on  an  equal  elevation,  he  had 
some  time  before  the  date  of  the  inci- 
dents of  our  tale  issued  an  edict  by 
which  he  commanded  all  his  subjects 
to  address  him  as  a  god,  and  to  offer 
divine  worship  to  his  statue!  Many 
citizens  who  gave  evidence  of  their 

•  Euieblus,  Hiit.  Bcclet. 


appreciating  the  absurdity  of  this  edict 
had  been  put  to  death  under  his  own 
eyes. 

We  may  imagine,  then,  the  secret 
feelings  of  the  guests  after  viewing 
the  scene  that  had  been  presented  on 
the  stage.  The  pantomimic  art,  which 
in  ancient  Rome  and  Athens  had  reach- 
ed a  height  of  perfection  and  magnifi- 
cence now  unknown,  had  applied  all 
its  resources  on  the  occasion  to  suit 
the  imperial  mood.  During  the  reci- 
tation of  the  verses  descriptive  of  his 
power  over  animate  and  inanimate  na- 
ture— whetller  in  air,  in  earth,  or  in 
the  sea — he  held  his  head  and  sceptre 
erect  as  if  with  the  conscious  dignity 
of  the  godhead.  But  when  the  allu- 
sion to  an  opponent,  to  "  the  crown  of 
a  crucified  Jew,'1  fell  on  his  ears,  his 
brow  lowered,  his  face  darkened  and 
his  eyes  flamed.  His  excitement  was 
increased  by  observing  the  impulsive 
movements  of  many  present,  especial- 
ly of  a  young  officer  of  the  court  who, 
as  the  same  allusion  was  being  made, 
laid  his, band  upon  his  sword  and  ad- 
vanced a  step  to  the  stage,  until  drawn 
back  by  a  lady  of  mild  aspect  and  of 
retiring  demeanor.  The  only  person 
else  besides  the  emperor  who  noticed 
the  motions  of  the  young  officer  was 
Aurelian,  who  had  conceived  a  jeal- 
ousy of  him  for  some  kind  attentions 
paid  to  Flavia  Domitilla.  These  at- 
tentions were  easily  accounted  for ;  the 
officer,  as  was  customary  with  young 
noblemen  of  wealth,  had  been  out  for 
some  years  in  the  suite  of  the  procon- 
sul of  Judea,  a  relative  of  Flavia. 
This  circumstance  led  to  an  acquaint- 
ance between  them.  But  it  was  ob- 
served by  every  one  except  Aurelian 
that  the  young  man  studiously  endea- 
vored to  avoid  as  much  as  politeness 
would  allow  the  company  of  Flavia 
as  well  as  of  other  ladies  of  the  court. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  con- 
sidering her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her 
connection  with  the  imperial  family. 

The  other  guests  were  too  engrossed 
with  their  fears  to  observe  what  had 
not  escaped  the  jealous  eyes  of  Domi- 
tian  and  Aurelian.    After  an  interval 
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of  suspense,  to  enjoy  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  fear  upon  the  guests,  Domi- 
tian  ordered  them  to  continue  the  ban- 
quet— that  the  scene  they  had  witness- 
ed was  the  work  of  the  pantomimes. 
This  allayed  their  anxiety  ;  but  there 
was  no  zest  remaining  for  enjoyment 
Each  one  saw  his  own  likeness  in  his 
neighbor's  pallid  face  long  after  the 
stage  had  vanished.  As  soon  as  the 
usual  formulas  were  gone  through, 
they  quickly  and  quietly  took  leave 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  on  such 
occasions,  and  left  the  emperor  seat- 
ed amid  his  magnificence. 

Aurelian,  having  with  the  other  guest3 
left  the  palace  at  so  early  an  hour,  was 
glad  to  have  so  much  time  for  visiting 
the  house  of  Sisinnius.  He  had  not 
seen  Flavia  Domitilla  for  nearly  a 
month.  She  had  been  unwell;  and, 
as  often  as  he  called,  she  sent  word 
that  she  was  not  able  to  leave  her 
room.  He  had  called  each  day,  and 
each  day  received  the  same  answer. 
He  was  all  anxiety  for  her  health; 
for,  her  ways  so  artless,  and  yet  so 
artful,  had  woven  round  his  heart  a 
network  of  loving  thoughts  and  wishes 
for  her  welfare.  She  had  been  betroth- 
ed to  him  by  the  emperor,  her  cousin, 
guardian,  and  adopted  father ;  and  had 
avowed  her  attachment  for  him,  and 
proved  it  by  the  affectionate  kindness 
of  her  manner.  But  latterlj  he  thought 
she  had  begun  to  treat  him  with  cool- 
ness and  to  avoid  his  society.  Jealousy 
suggested  that  her  previously  avowed 
affection  had  been  diverted  into  anoth- 
er channel,  to  a  differen  t  object.  Could 
it  be  that  after  all  his  efforts  to  secure 
her  love,  after  all  her  professions,  she 
had  withdrawn  her  affections  and  be- 
stowed them  on  that  young  officer? 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  held 
longest  possession  of  Aurelian's  mind 
as  he  bent  his  steps  toward  the  house 
of  Sisinnius. 

As  soon  as  he  touched  the  knocker, 
which  was  a  ring  grasped  in  a  lion's 
mouth,  the  hall  door  was  opened  by 
Nereus,  one  of  Flavia's  most  favored 
slaves.  The  little  dog,  the  usual  in- 
mate of  the  Roman  atrium,  bounded  in 


familiar  gambols  about  the  purple  band 
which  bound  the  lower  edge  of  his 
senatorial  toga. 

"  Down,  Hylax  !"  And  he  waved 
away  the  dog  with  the  pallium  he  had 
just  taken  off  to  intrust  to  the  servants 
until  his  departure.  "I  hope  your 
mistress  has  recovered  from  her  late 
indisposition  ?"  said  he/addressing  Ne- 
reus, who,  though  humble  and  respect- 
ful in  manner  and  language,  seemed  to 
have  a  dislike  for  Aurelian. 

"  Not  quite  recovered,  my  noble  lord. 
The  confinement  at  home  was  increas- 
ing the  depression  of  spirits,  under 
which  she  has  been  suffering  since  her 
uncle's  death." 

The  door  of  an  apartment  off  the 
atrium — not  the  triclinium,  but  a  small 
diceta,  or  parlor,  where  the  family 
spent  the  winter  evenings — opened  and 
presented  Sisinnius  to  view. 

"  Welcome,  Aurelian !  How  so  ear- 
ly from  the  feast  ?  I  heard  that  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana  himself  was  brought 
from  Corinth  to  aid  in  the  entertain- 
ment ;  and  I  wonder  to  find  you  here 
before  the  sixth  hour !" 
•  "  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Apollonius 
was  in  Rome  some  time  ago.  Either 
he  or  the  infernal  imps  must  have  been 
there  to-night !" 

"You  were  highly  amused,  then?" 

"  Amused  !  Domitian's  amusements 
are  not  likely  to  suit  all  tastes." 

He  laid  aside  his  pallium  and  wide- 
leafed  carpentum,  and  was  arranging 
the  folds  of  his  toga,  while  Sisinnius 
in  a  whisper  told  him  that  Theodora, 
Flavia,  and  Clement  were  inside.  Af- 
ter the  usual  salutations  and  courtesy 
he  was  introduced  to  the  last  named, 
whose  venerable  appearance  impressed 
him  deeply.  The  hand  of  time  had 
polished  the  upper  part  of  the  stran- 
ger's head  to  a  transparent  whiteness 
through  which  the  blue  veins  were  visi- 
ble, and  had  scattered  the  snows  of 
some  eighty  years  on  the  hairs,  which, 
like  a  silver  crown,  encircled  his  neck 
and  flowed  down  on  his  shoulders. 
His  face  was  bronzed  by  long  expo- 
sure to  suns  in  many  lands.  But  there 
was  about  it  an  indescribable  sweet- 
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ness,  and  a  charity  beamed  in  his 
piercing  eye  sure  to  win  the  atten- 
tion and  good- will  of  all  He  wore 
goat-skin  sandals  without  stockings. 
The  other  parts  of  bis  dress,  though 
indicative  of  citizenship  and  noble  birth, 
were  old  and  threadbare.  The  only 
ornament  he  wore  was  a  plain  gold 
ring,  on  which  a  cross  was  engraven. 

Aurelian  recognized  in  Clement  the 
person  who,  some  weeks  before,  when 
a  physician  was  sought  to  attend  one 
of  the  human*  victims  in  the  capitol 
sacrificed  to  propitiate  the  god  of 
war,  presented  himself  and  said :  "  I 
am  not  a  physician  by  profession.  But 
during  a  long  life  spent  in  foreign 
lands  I  have  learned  some  secrets  of 
the  healing  art.  If  permitted,  I  can 
relieve  the  pains  of  yonder  victim." 
Leave  was  given;  for  according  to 
the  augurs  it  would  be  a  bad  omen  if 
the  victim  expired  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  sacrificial  rite.  Clement 
spoke  in  language  which  Aurelian  did 
not  understand,  and  raised  his  hand 
over  the  head  of  the  sufferer,  who,  see- 
ing it,  brightened  into  smiles.  He  then 
took  out  a  silver  case  from  his  side- 
pocket  and  rubbed  its  contents  over 
parts  of  the  wounded  body  ;  and  imme- 
diately, before  all  present,  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  fire  were  healed,  and  the 
victim  was  strong  as  ever.  Recog- 
nizing now  in  the  guest  of  Sisinnius 
the  visitor  of  the  capitol,  Aurelian  re- 
joiced to  make  his  acquaintance.  He 
rejoiced,  too,  on  account  of  Flavia. 
whose  health,  dear  to  him  as  his  own, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  soon  restored  by 
the  skill  of  Clement. 

"Come,  Aurelian,"  said  Sisinnius, 
u  help  you  rself  to  some  of  those  Ca  lab  nan 
pomegranates  and  to  a  cyathus  of  Faler- 
nian.  You  seem  to  want  it  sadly,  for 
you  look  us  pale  as  if  you  had  seen  the 
gho6t  of  Nero.  While  you  help  your- 
self, tell  us  how  you  fared  at  the  empe- 
ror's. Did  he  by  way  of  disport  order 
auy  of  those  Jews  or  Christians  to  be 
executed?"    The  Jews  and  Christians 

*  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  Vide  Sacrlfl- 
clum. 


were  during  the  first  centuries  consid- 
ered the  same  by  the  pagans. 

uNo!  But  it  might  have  come  to 
that  had  the  entertainment  been  pro- 
longed !"  And  he  related  the  incidents 
we  liave  already  laid  before  the  reader. 
When  he  spoke  of  the  effect  produced 
on  the  emperor  by  the  allusion  to  the 
44  Crucified  Jew,"  the  eyes  of  Flavia 
and  Theodora  met  and  turned  to  the 
face  of  Clement.  The  latter  seemed 
for  a  rime  lost  to  the  thought  of  all 
about  him.  Tears  glistened  in  his  eyes, 
which  were  sad  and  thoughtful,  while 
his  white  head  was  bent  and  his  lips 
moved  silently.  Sisinnius  was  too 
wrapt  in  the  description  of  the  banquet, 
and  Aurelian  too  much  complimented 
by  the  silence  in  which  they  listened  to 
him,  to  observe  the  old  man.  Other- 
wise, they,  like  the  two  women,  would 
have  easily  construed  the  motion  of  his 
lips  into  the  words  :  u  Father,  not  my 
will,  but  thine,  be  done.  But  give  wis- 
dom and  strength  to  thy  servant." 

"This  bodes  ill  for  the  Christians," 
said  Sisinnius  when  Aurelian  had 
finished. 

"  I  would  not  wonder  to  find  a  worse 
edict  than  that  of  Nero  posted  on  brazen 
tablets  in  the  Campus  Martiu3  in  a 
few  days.  Domitian  is  under  the 
impression  that  they  in  their  private 
meetings  are  plotting  against  bis  life 
and  throne.  He  has  already  ordered 
one  of  the  most  intimate  and  trusted 
friends  of  Jesus  to  be  arrested  at  Ephe- 
sus  and  to  be  brought  in  chains  to 
Bome  "  said  Aurelian. 

At  this  announcement  Clement,  who 
had  been  a  quiet  listener,  started  as  if 
with  sudden  pain  ;  then  as  suddenly  re- 
covering his  composure,  he  asked :  "  Is 
it  possible  they  could  think  of  dragging 
the  good  old  man  acros3  the  sea  in  this 
wintry  weather?  The  journey  would 
kill  him." 

"  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is  a 
fact,"  said  Aureliau. 

u  You  know  this  good  old  man,  then  ?" 
asked  Sisinnius. 

u  Know  him  !  Yes,  good  right  have 
I  to  know  him.  There  is  not  a  coun- 
try from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  or  the 
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Tin  Islands  of  the  North  to  the  sunny 
steeps  of  Asia  and  syrtes  of  Africa,  in 
which  I  have  not  been  and  met  with 
many  friends.  Most  of  those  I  loved 
and  labored  with  are  gone" — he  wiped 
away  a  tear — "but  of  all  that  remain 
there  is  none  more  worthy,  none  more 
venerated,  none  more  dear  to  my  heart 
and  to  the  heart  of  one  far  greater  than 
I,  than  John  of  Ephesus.  He  is  the 
last  of  a  generation  now  almost  passed 
away— a  generation  of  mighty  work- 
ers— giants  in  their  way — sent  on  earth 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  edifice,  the 
stories  of  which  are  to  be  laid  on  age 
after  age  until  they  reach  the  sky. 
When  he  is  gone,  the  last  direct  link 
between  that  generation  and  the  present 
will  be  taken  away.  Already  the  work 
they  commenced  has  fallen  on  frail  and 
feeble  shoulders."  Here  the  speaker, 
who  had  forgotten  his  company  in  the 
warmth  of  his  language,  bent  his  head 
upon  his  breast,  and  again  his  lips  mov- 
ed silently.  All  present  looked  on 
wonderingly:  there  was  something  in 
the  old  man's  appearance  to  excite  their 
admiration. 

Soon  after,  Clement  rose  to  depart. 
Theodora  and  Sisinnius  endeavored  to 
induce  him  to  remain.  He  had  spent 
nights  from  time  to  time  in  their  house, 
when  the  former  had  been  6ick ;  but 
now  he  was  not  to  be  moved. 

"  Young  men !"  he  said  as  he  rose, 
"  we  may  or  we  may  not  meet  again. 
No  one  can  count  on  another  day ;  it 
is  better  to  arrange  to-night  what  the 
morrow  might  not  dawn  upon."  Theo- 
dora and  Flavia  bent  their  eyes  in- 
quiringly  upon  him :  addressing  them, 
he  said :  "  To  you  I  address  the  words 
often  said  to  me  by  one  I  journeyed  with 
for  many  years  :  1  Be  always  ready 
with  lamps  trimmed.  The  shadow  of 
this  world  is  passing  away.  The  night 
b  at  hand ;  but  remember  there  is  a 
bright  and  lasting  dawn  beyond  it.' 
Allow  an  old  man,  whose  pilgrimage  in 
this  world  will  not  be  long,  to  invoke 
his  \»le8sing  upon  you  all."  He  raised 
his  outspread  hands,  and  the  ring  with 
the  engraven  cross  shone  out  as  he 
solemnly  said, "  May  my  blessing  and 


the  blessing  of  the  4  unknown  God*  de- 
scend upon  you.  May  he  soon  gather 
you  all  into  that  glorious  edifice  he  has 
sent  his  workmen  to  build  on  earth, 
and  there  manifest  to  you  the  admira- 
ble light  and  beauty  of  his  counte- 
nance !"  While  he  spoke,  Flavia  and 
Theodora  bent  their  heads,  as  if  some 
unseen  influence  was  descending  upon 
them ;  while  Sisinnius  and  AureUan 
attributed  the  manner  of  Clement  to  an 
eccentricity  not  previously  noticed. 

After  Clement's  departure,  Aurelian 
approached  Flavia  to  express  his 
anxiety  about  her  health.  She  was 
agitated.  He  saw  that  her  face  did 
not  wear  the  sunshine  welcome  and  the 
loving  smile  with  which  it  heretofore 
brightened  at  bis  approach.  She 
seemed  sad,  yet  not  unhappy,  but  anx- 
ious to  avoid  his  presence  and  his  look. 
Could  the  insinuations  of  Zoilus  be 
true  ?  Formerly  when  she  went  from 
home,  or  when  she  expected  to  meet 
him,  she  took  trouble  to  heighten  her 
great  natural  beauty  of  appearance  and 
manner  by  artificial  assistance.  Her 
toilet  table  and  attendants  were  models 
for  the  Roman  ladies,  who  spent  enor- 
mous sums  on  Asiatic  cosmetics  and 
Ionian  female  slaves  to  aid  them  in 
dressing.  All  seemed  now  changed 
with  Flavia.  Her  dress  was  a  mourn- 
ing one  of  brown  cloth,  such  as  the 
wives  of  Roman  shopkeepers  might 
wear,  drawn  modestly  about  her  from 
chin  to  feet,  without  a  single  ornament 
Her  hair  was  bound  in  no  Persian 
head  dress,  as  was  then  the  fashion 
with  high-born  dames  ;  but  was  folded 
unpretendingly  about  her  head,  so  as 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the  fair 
proportions  of  her  full  and  polished 
forehead.  Her  dark  eyes,  usually  so 
full  of  hearty  affection,  were  not  up- 
turned as  of  old  to  his.  H*»  saw  some- 
thing was  out  of  joint.  Could  it  be  the 
effect  of  sickness?  If  so,  he  would 
pour  out  all  his  fortune,  melt  down  the 
silver  and  golden  images  of  his  ances- 
tors, at  Clement's  feet,  and  beseech  him 
to  cure  her.  Or  could  it  be  that  she 
had  transferred  her  affections  from 
himself  to  the  young  officer  lately  re- 
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turned  from  Judea?  Such  were  the 
thoughts  flitting  through  the  mind  of 
Aurelian  as  he  found  himself  alone 
with  Flavia.  Sisinnius  had  beckoned 
Theodora  away. 

"Flavia!"  he  at  length  said,  "in 
what  have"!  offended?  You  appear 
distressed  at  my  approach.  Who  can 
have  a  better  right  to  that  affection  you 
always  professed  for  me  than  I,  who 
shall  call  you  by  a  new  endearing  title 
on  the  next  Kalends  ?" 

44  The  next  Kalends  !  You  cannot 
be  in  earnest,  Aurelian  P  she  said. 

"  Your  guardian  and  adopted  father, 
the  emperor,  has  chosen  that  day  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  you  have 
made  me.  It  is  a  day  to  be  for  ever 
marked  with  Cretan  chalk  in  my 
memory,"  he  replied. 

44  But  it  cannot  be !  It  is  impossi- 
ble !" 

"  Why  not  ?    How  ?"  he  asked. 

"  O  Aurelian !  you  are  too  noble, 
too  generous,  you  have  been  always 
too  kind  to  me  to  force  me  to  fulfil  a 
promise  which  can  never  bring  me 
aught  but  misery  !" 

44  Misery  ?  Why,  have  you  not  al- 
ways professed  the  greatest  confidence 
and  love  of  me  ?  Have  I  done  any- 
thing to  lose  them  1  You  admit  I  have 
not.  How,  then,  can  the  fulfilment  of 
your  engagement  make  you  misera- 
ble P 

44 1  shall  never,"  she  answered,  "  for- 
get your  kindness  day  after  day  to  me, 
and  I  shall  always  love  you  as  my  bro- 
ther. But  any  other  relationship  there 
cannot  be  \" 

44 1  see  it  all  plainly,"  he  said.  44  You 
too  have  been  infected  by  this  new 


plague:  you  have  withdrawn  your 
affections  to  bestow  them  on  another  7* 
44  And  suppose  I  have,"  said  Flavia, 
grasping  at  another  mode  of  calming 
his  excitement.  44  You  are  too  high 
in  rank,  too  proud  to  accept  the  hand 
of  one  who  cannot  bestow  her  heart 
with  it  T 

44  By  Hercules  !  I  know  who  this 
Christian  enchanter  is,  and  by  the  ho- 
nor of  a  Roman  knight  — " 

44  Then,  if  you  know  him  well,  you 
cannot  blame  me-  for  bestowing  my 
affections  on  him.  He  is  so  beautiful, 
so  noble,  so  glorious  beyond  the  sons 
of  men.  His  teeth  are  whiter  than 
milk,  and  the  words  of  his  mouth  are 
like  the  drippings  of  the  honey  comb. 
He  is  encompassed  with  perpetual 
youth,  and  crowned  with  a  comeliness 
which  shall  never  fade.  All  these  en- 
during qualities  he  promises  to  con- 
fer on  me  if  I  will  love  and  serve 
him !" 

"Love  him  then,  infatuated  girl! 
But  serve  him  you  never  shall,  if  the 
8 word  and  fortune  of  Aurelian  can  pre- 
vent it  r 

4t Aurelian,  my  brother!  I  will 
pray  and  ask  him  that  you  also  may 
know  him;  for,  if  you  did,  you  could 
not  help  loving  and  serving  him." 

44  Do  you  wish  to  mock  my  misery," 
he  bitterly  asked,  "  now  that  you  have 
blighted  all  on  which  ray  hopes  of  hap- 
piness rested  ?  But.  Flavia !  remem- 
ber I  am  not  to  be  put  off,  if  the  power 
of  Domitian  can  crush  this  Christian 
viper !  Remember  your  uncle's  fate  !'* 
And  turning  he  left  the  room. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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FATHER  HABDOUIN  ON  THE  CLASSICS. 

The  fourteenth  century  was  doubt- 
lessly an  era  of  great  literary  activity 
with  regard  to  transcribing  and  filling 
libraries  with  copies  of  the  Latin 
Scriptures,  of  theological  works  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  classics.  The  learned 
and  eccentric  Jesuit,  Father  John  Har- 
douin,  fixed  on  it  for  the  composition  of 
all  the  supposed  classic  treasures  of 
antiquity  4hich  we  possess,  except  the 
works  of  Cicero,  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Hor- 
ace, the  Georgics  and  nine  Eclogues 
'of  Virgil,  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  the 
poems  of  Homer,  and  the  history  of 
Herodotus.  All  the  rest  were  the  brain- 
produce  of  the  cloistered  scholars  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
especially  the  latter,  as  being  distin- 
guished by  the  rage  for  collecting  man- 
uscripts and  forming  libraries.  Not 
only  were  these  supposed  fruits  of  the 
classic  pagan  tree  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  intellect  of  that  late  time,  but 
the  works  of  St.  Augustin  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  composed  for  them  nine 
hundred  years  after  their  funerals.* 


*  John  Hardouln,  the  son  of  a  bookseller  of  Qalmper, 
was  born  in  1 646.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
acute  perception  and  a  great  memory,  but  still  more 
by  cherishing  such  paradoxes  as  the  above.  The 
JSneid,  according  to  him,  was  the  work  of  a  Benedictine 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  an  allegorical  de- 
scription of  St.  Peter's  journey  to  Rome ;  and  Horace's 
Lalage  was  a  type  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  an- 
tique medals  were  all  modern  inventions,  each  letter 

absenting  a  word.  44  You  are  quite  right,  father," 
d  an  antiquary  to  him  one  day.  44  These  letters 
found  on  so  many  medals,  Cox.  Ob.,  and  supposed  to 
stand  for  4  Constanttnopll  Obsignaturo,*  (stamped 
(sealed]  at  Constantinople,)  are  evidently  Intended  to 
read, 4  Cusl  Omnes  Nummi  Officlna  Benedlctlna  '—all 
moneys  struck  In  the  Benedictine  Mint."  lie  wss  a 
most  firm  believer  In  all  the  dogmas  of  revealed  rell- 

gon,  but  a  thorough  Pyrrhonlst  in  human  traditions, 
e  classed  Jansenfus,  Thomaasin,  Malebrancbe,  Ques- 
nel,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  Descartes,  Le  Grand  and 
Regis  among  the  atheists.  They  were  Cartesians, 
merely  another  name  for  unbelievers.  His  learning 
was  most  extensive  and  his  works  numerous.  «He 
died  In  Paris  In  1729  at  the  age  of  88. 


There  was  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  a  literary  warfare 
between  the  Classicists  and  Bomancists 
as  real  as  that  which  sprung  up  in  Paris 
before  the  three  days  of  July,  but  much 
less  noisy.  We  find  among  the  145 
volumes  bequeathed  to  the  library  of 
the  church  of  Langres  in  1365,  by  Jean 
de  Saffres,  about  two  dozen  of  romances 
whose  titles  deserve  to  be  remembered. 
They  were  Renart,  (Reynard  the  Fox,) 
Girart  de  Roussillon,  Garin  la  Lobe- 
rain,  Aimeri  de  Narbonne,  Raoul  de 
Cambrai,  Bueves  de  Barbastre,  *  Jean 
dit  le  Lanson,  Parise  la  Duchesse, 
Merlin,  Courberau  <T  Oliferne,  Gibert 
dit  Desree,  les  Sept  Sages,  les  Macha- 
bees,  Troie  la  Grant,  (Troy  the  Great,) 
Florimont,  la  Rose,  Beaudoux,  (Sweet 
Beauty  or  Beautifully  Sweet,)  Clyges, 
Perceval  le  Gallois,  Basin  ct  Gom- 
baud,  Amadas,  (Amadis,  qu.,)  Galaad, 
Lancelot,  Tristan,  (Sir  Tristrem.) 

THE  CARE  BESTOWED  ON  THE  LIBRARIES. 

We  may  be  certain  that  St.  Benedict 
had  not  such  books  as  these  in  his  mind 
when  he  composed  the  following  prayer 
of  blessing  on  the  works  to  be  copied 
by  his  monks,  a  prayer  which  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Abbey  of  Fleuri-sur- 
Loirc : 

"  0  Lord,  let  the  virtue  of  thy  Holy  Spirit 
descend  on  these  books ;  let  it  purify  them, 
bless  them,  sanctify  them.  Sweetly  enlighten 
the  hearts  of  those  who  read  them,  and  impart 
their  true  sense  to  them.  Grant  us  also  to  be 
faithful  to  the  precepts  emanating  from  thy 
light,  in  accomplishing  them  by  good  works, 
according  to  thy  will.'* 


*  A  cherished  manual  of  our  youth  was  Wild  Roses  or 
Cottage  Tales,  published  by  Anne  Lemolne  in  some 
court  whose  name  has  escaped  our  memory.  One  of 
the  stories  was  "  Bakb  astaL  or  the  Magician  of  the 
Forest  of  Bloody  Ash  I"  Was  Bueves  de  Barbastre 
the  original  of  that  terrible  and  Interesting  narrative  f 
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The  same  respect  for  good  books  is 
found  in  all  the  abbeys  of  the  Benedic- 
tines. The  very  high  value  the  re- 
ligious communities  set  on  rare  works 
connected  with  their  order,  subjected 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  to 
a  cruel  imposition  in  1389.  An  im- 
postor, such  as  some  who  have  practis- 
ed mighty  deceptions  in  our  times,  a 
supple  Greek  named  Paul  Tagari,  pass- 
ing himself  off  for  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, obtained  thirty  thousand 
crowns  of  gold  from  the  king  of  Cyprus, 
on  imparting  the  royal  unction  to  his 
majesty,  and  a  magnificent  reception 
from  the  pope  at  Avignon,  as  he  held 
out  strong  assurances  of  the  return  of 
the  Greek  schism  to  the  faith.  He  an- 
nounced to  the  simple  monks  of  St. 
Denis  the  existence  of  some  manu- 
scripts from  the  hand  of  the  very  pa- 
tron of  their  order,  Saint  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  who  had  heard  the  words 
of  life  from  the  lips  of  St.  Paul  himself, 
when  he  spoke  to  the  news  loving  peo- 
ple of  Athens  on  the  hill  of  Mars.  Two 
brothers  set  out  on  foot  to  Marseilles, 
and,  deluded  by  the  knave's  representa- 
tions, journeyed  on  from  that  to  Rome. 
The  Greek  had  got  their  money,  but 
they  got  nothing  by  their  long  journey 
but  the  labor  and  expenses  of  perform- 
ing it.  and  the  chagrin  of  the  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  monks  of  Cluni  were  particular 
in  the  illustrating  and  the  binding  of 
their  volumes.  As  a  general  rule  the 
outsides  of  the  volumes  in  the  abbey 
libraries  were  not  attractive.  The 
Bernardine  houses  of  Citeaux  and 
Clairvaux  affected  the  plainest  style. 
We  may  here  give  an  instance  of  the 
care  taken  of  the  precious  volumes,  by 
quoting  the  library  rules  of  the  canons 
regular:  "The  armarius  (literally, 
guardian  of  shelves  or  presses)  should 
apply  labels  to  the  backs,  catalogue  the 
volumes,  go  over  them  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  year,  see  that  they  were  not  crowd- 
ed, and  that  every  volume  was  in  its 
place.  In  case  of  a  loan  he  was  to  re- 
cord the  borrower's  address,  the  title  of 
the  volume,  and  the  deposit  received, 
which  in  all  cases  should  be  the  regis- 


tered value  of  the  book.  When  the 
book  was  highly  prized,  he  was  not  to 
give  it  out  without  the  express  sanction 
of  the  prior  or  abbot.  He  had  charge 
of  the  parchment,  the  ink,  the  pens,  the 
bodkins,  and  the  penknives,  and  he 
kept  an  eye  on  the  intern  and  extern 
copyists.  The  writers  of  funeral  billets 
and  of  business  letters  were  also  under 
his  control.  He  provided  his  indoor 
copiers  with  a  quiet  apartment  where 
no  one  had  right  of  ingress  but  the  ab- 
bot, the  prior,  or  the  sub-prior.  He  ex- 
amined the  purity  of  the  texts,  the 
binding,  the  condition  of  the  volumes. 
He  kept  the  volumes  in  daily  use,  such 
as  the  Bibles,  the  accounts  of  the  pas- 
sion, the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  the 
homilies  in  a  place  accessible  to  all, 
regulated  the  readings  <rfmng  meal 
times,  and  corrected  faults  committed 
in  reading  or  chanting,  and  arranged 
processions.  Our  Benedictine  libra- 
rian had  nb  sinecure. 

THE  RICH  LIBRARIES  OP  THE  BEGGING 
BROTHERS. 

The  Dominicans  were  no  less  care- 
ful of  their  literary  treasures.  In  a 
general  chapter  of  the  order,  held  at 
Saragossa  in  1309,  it  was  forbidden  to 
every  prior,  sub  prior,  or  officer  com- 
missioned by  them,  to  bestow,  sell, 
lend, or  pledge  any  book  of  which  there 
was  but  one  copy  in  the  respective 
houses.  Whoever  was  guilty  of  in- 
fraction was  to  be  deprived  of  his  fac- 
ulties (official  to  wit)  for  three  years. 
The  theological  works  should  not  be 
sold  out  of  the  order.  Whoever  dis- 
obeyed should,  till  the  restitution  of  the 
property,  fast  on  bread  and  water  one 
day  in  every  week.  A  student  was 
privileged,  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity, 
to  sell  a  book,  the  Bible  and  the  great 
work  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino  t  xcept- 
ed. 

The  English  Richard  de  Bury  be- 
fore mentioned  found  the  Dominicans 
the  most  keen  scented  and  zealous  re- 
trievers of  rare  treasures  in  bibli- 
ography. 

"  When,"  said  he,  "  they  traverse  seas  and 
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deserts,  when  they  search  the  recesses  of  con- 
Tents,  they  never  forget  me.  What  beast  of 
chase  can  escape  these  keen  hunters  ?  What 
fish  so  small  can  wriggle  out  of  their  nets  ?" 

He  goes  on,  mentioning  how  they 
despatch  to  him  sermons  lately  preach- 
ed in  Rome,  discourses  delivered  at  a 
Paris  university,  and  adds : 

**  We  are  now  about  visiting  their  convents 
and  their  books.  There  in  a  profound  poverty 
we  shall  discover  untold  of  treasures.  We  shall 
find  in  their  baskets  and  their  wallets,  along 
with  such  crumbs  as  men  fling  to  the  dogs, 
the  unleavened  bread  of  proposition,  the  bread 
of  angels,  the  granaries  of  Joseph  filled  with 
wheat,  all  the  riches  of  Egypt,  all  the  sumptu- 
ous presents  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  offer- 
ed to  Solomon.  Yes  !  having  come  iuto  the 
vineyard  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  friars- 
preachers  have  secured  the  richest  vintage.1* 
(Victor  le  Clerc) 

These  Begging  Brothers,  being  a 
rich  and  numerous  branch,  secured  the 
most  valuable  works  everywhere.  The 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  having  sent  four 
theological  students  to  complete  their 
course  at  Oxford,  they  were  obliged  to 
return  as  they  went,  the  Mendicant 
friars  having  bought  up  all  the  books : 
so  that  the  poor  Irishmen  could  neither 
borrow  nor  buy  the  Bible  nor  any  theo- 
logical work. 

Divers  presents  were  made  from  time 
to  time  to  these  lovers  of  books.  In 
the  end  of  a  ms.  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Clermont,  containing  the  pastoral  of 
St.  Gregory,  and  some  tracts  of  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Isadore  of  Seville,  is 
found  the  following  note : 

"The  Seigneur  Peter  d' Andre,  citizen  of 
Clermont,  licentiate  in  both  laws,  (LL.D.,)  at 
first  bishop  of  Noyon,  then  of  Clermout,  and 
finally  of  Cambrai,  has  given  us  this  book  and 
many  others.  Wherefore  we  bind  ourselves 
to  celebrate  his  anniversary*  in  perpetuity. 
You  who  read  iu  this  book,  pray  to  God  for 
him,  for  he  has  done  us  great  kinduesses,  and 
we  owe  much  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  family. 
Let  him  who  shall  wickedly  efface  these 
words  be  Anathema  1  So  be  it  I  Dated  on 
8t.  George's  day,  the  23d  of  the  month  of 
April,  ia77.n 

The  Franciscans  possessed  poor  li- 
braries compared  with  those  of  the  Do- 

*  That  is,  celebrate  dlrioe  office*  for  the  repose  of 


minicans.  Indeed  the  accumulation  of 
the  profane  writers  seemed  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  order.  The  fol- 
lowing story  was  put  in  currency  either 
to  advance  the  views  of  the  body  or 
throw  ridicule  on  their  fear  or  neglect 
of  classic  literature.  We  incline  to  the 
first  theory,  and  will  give  the  outline  of 
the  little  drama  with  as  little  irrever- 
ence as  we  can. 

There  were  two  Friars  Minors  in  a 
convent  at  Marseilles,  one  the  guardian 
of  the  library,  the  other  the  reader,  and 
both  attentive  students  of  the  rare  old 
pagan  classics.  On  the  same  night  the 
summons  came  to  both,  and  a  monk  of 
their  order,  but  living  in  a  distant 
province,  had  a  vision  at  the  moment 
of  their  departure  which  terrified  him 
not  a  little.  He  saw  them  passing 
to  judgment,  preceded  by  two  mules 
heavily  laden  with  books,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  their  patron,  St. 
Francis,  was  commissioned  to  examine 
into  their  lives,  and  pass  sentence.  The 
awe-struck  monk  then  heard  the  fol- 
lowing questions  and  answers :  "What 
use  made  you  of  these  books  1"  *  We 
read  them."  44  Did  you  act  as  they 
recommended "By  no  means." 
u  Then  as  it  was  through  a  principle 
of  vanity  and  in  contempt  of  your  holy 
law  of  poverty  you  amassed  so  many 
volumes,  and  left  neglected  that  which 
God  ordained,  you  and  your  books 
shall!'  .  .  "  . 
The  poor  monk  awoke  terrified  beyond 
expression,  and  was  confirmed  in  his 
utter  neglect  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  and  in  his  predilection  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  the  early  fathers. 

THE  SORBONNK. 

If  the  universities  had  heard  the 
above  narrative,  it  did  not  make  much 
impression  on  them.  They  multiplied 
books — the  university  of  Paris  particu- 
larly ;  but  this  last  was  unprovided 
with  a  suitable  lodgment  for  them  as 
well  as  for  itself,  and  was  obliged  to 
borrow  accommodation  for  its  assem- 
blies from  the  establishment  of  the 
Mat  burins,  and  for  its  sermons  on 
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great  occasions,  the  pulpit  of  the  Do- 
minicans, corner  of  the  Rue  Saint  Jac- 
ques. It  left  to  posterity  only  one 
library  of  importance,  that  of  the  Sor-. 
bonne.* 

Among  the  rare  old  collections  of 
manuscripts,  that  of  the  Sorbonne  de- 
serves honorable  mention.  In  1290 
it  included  1017  volumes.  About 
that  time  a  heroic  socius  simply  call- 
ing himself  u  John,"  seeing  so  many 
volumes  never  taken  off  the  shelves 
nor  opened,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
catalogue,  set  to  the  work,  and  made 
out  one  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  as- 
sorting the  books  into  a  few  general 
classes.  He  arranged  the  works  in 
each  class  by  the  authors'  names,  and 
after  the  title  he  copied  a  few  words 
of  the  commencement — a  very  useful 
proceeding.  Generally  the  books  in 
the  convents  were  only  lent  to  the 
brothers  or  other  inmates  of  the  house, 
or  to  some  one  of  the  order ;  but  in 
the  Sorbonne  library  the  volumes 
were  freely  lent  to  all  applicants  on 
depositing  somewhat  more  than  the 
value  of  the  work  in  gold,  silver,  or 
some  more  valuable  book,  the  rule 
being  Extraneo  sub  juramenio — to  an 
extern — under  oath,  (to  return  the 
work.) 

We  find  the  lending  system  in  full 
vigor  with  most  of  the  libraries  either 
gratis  or  at  a  very  trifling  charge.  Be- 
sides the  catalogues,  they  possessed  at 
the  Sorbonne  a  registry  for  the  lending 
department  In  this  registry  were  not 
only  marked  the  opening  words  of  the 
first  page,  but  also  those  of  the  third, 
sometimes  those  of  the  last  leaf  but 
one,  in  order  that,  if  the  borrower  was 

*  This  much  spoken  of  Institution  was  founded  by 
Robert,  a  canon  of  Cambral,  born  In  the  village  of 
Sorbon,  In  the  Ardennes,  In  1201.  He  was  much  en- 
deared to  Louis  IX.  (St  Louis)  by  his  learning  and 
piety,  and  became  his  chaplain.  lie  conceived  the 
project  of  an  institution  in  which  clergymen  support- 
ed by  government  might  gratuitously  Instruct  poor 
Students  in  theology,  and  thus  give  great  assistance 
to  the  university.  St.  Louis  warmly  approving  hla 
design,  the  institution  was  opened  In  1252  with  sixteen 
poor  scholars  selected  from  England,  Gaul,  Normandy, 
and  Picardy,  the  four  nations  so  called.  Four  Ger- 
man scholars  were  afterward  affiliated.  Each  can- 
didate for  admission  was  obliged  to  maintain  these 
propositions  against  all  opponents  one  day  from  five 
A.M.  to  seven  p.m.  The  Institution  continued  to  main- 
tain its  reputation  for  theological  science  down  to  the 
first  revolution.  It  was  reestablished,  and  still  exists. 


rogue  enough  to  return  a  volume  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  borrowed,  he  might 
be  easily  detected.  It  is  a  matter 
worth  attention,  the  low  prices  set  on 
books  in  common  use  by  ordinary  folk 
or  by  students.  Tullius  de  Officiis,  de 
Senectute  et  de  Amicitia  was  valued 
at  decern  sols — say  five  pence  sterling. 
Allowing  even  for  the  high  value  of 
money  at  the  time  in  relation  to  that 
of  our  day,  the  price  seems  out  of  all 
proportion  with  the  materials  of  the 
book  and  the  time  bestowed  on  the 
writing.  Baron  Tauchnitz  at  this  mo- 
ment would  make  the  poorest  student 
pay  about  half  a  florin  for  it,  notwith- 
standing the  aid  of  movable  type  and 
steam  presses. 

Some  of  the  works  in  this  register 
were  distinguished  by  the  word  cote- 
natus,  (chained  to  its  place,)  others  by 
deficit.  Among  books  in  this  cate- 
gory were  most  of  the  Libri  in  Gal- 
ileo. These  were  called  romances, 
whatever  the  subject.  Thus  we  find 
Romancium  de  Rosa,  Romancium 
quod  incipit  Miserere  mei,  (one  of 
the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms ;)  Ro- 
mancium de  decern  praeceptis,  sine 
rigmo,  et  dicitur  Gallice,  (romance  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  unrhymed  and 
issued  in  the  French  language;)  Le 
libre  roiaus  (roiaulx,  royal)  de  Vices  * 
et  Virtus  (sic)  :  Incipit  Ce  sont  li  X 
commandemens. 

From  the  year  1321  they  began  to 
bestow  or  sell  numbers  of  the  less  im- 
portant works,  for  the  library  had  out- 
grown the  calculated  proportions,  and 
such  things  as  the  students1  cahiers 
(copy  books)  and  old  sermons  only 
took  up  valuable  space. 

The  learned  Bishop  of  Durham  be- 
queathed his  valuable  library  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1344;  and  actu- 
ated by  the  same  good  spirit,  left  di- 
rections that  the  books  should  be  lent 
even  as  the  works  in  the  Sorbonne  on 
receiving  sufficient  security. 

UNPRINCIPLED  BOOK  BORROWERS. 

Many  were  the  deplorable  losses  of 
valuable  books  incurred  by  lending 
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bat  yet  the  practice  was  productive 
of  too  many  and  too  great  benefits  to 
be  discontinued.  No  one  in  our  dayp, 
except  a  true  bibliomaniac  or  the  keep- 
er of  a  circulating  library,  can  enter 
into  the  sore  feelings  of  abbot  or  rec- 
tor of  a  university  when  the  invaluable 
ms.  was  either  lost  or  returned  dam- 
aged. Such  a  heart-scald  was  inflict- 
ed on  Peter  called  Monoculus,  (one- 
eyed,)  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  when  a  book 
lent  to  a  neighboring  abbot  was  return- 
ed as  wet  as  if  it  had  been  placed  un- 
der a  water-pipe.  Observe  the  ras- 
cality of  the  messenger!  He  came 
by  night,  made  a  great  bustle,  turned 
off  the  attention  of  the  unsuspicious 
librarian,  got  another  volume  instead, 
and  departed  at  a  very  early  hour  to 
escape  a  perquisition.  This  was  in 
1187.  In  the  next  century  the  Abbot 
JViilip,  with  feelings  soured  by  such 
ir  stances  of  want  of  principle,  would 
not  lend  the  tracts  of  St.  Augustin, 
humbly  and  earnestly  demanded. 
No;  there  they  were — too  large  to 
be  carried  away.  "  His  dear  brother 
was  welcome  to  send  an  accredited 
writer  to  make  a  copy." 

Proprietors  of  valuable  tooks  be- 
came so  chary  from  sad  experience, 
that  unless  the  messenger  who  came 
to  borrow  was  provided  with  a  good 
steed,  he  would  not  be  entrusted  with 
the  treasure.  This  supposes  some 
distance  to  separate  lender  from  bor- 
rower. 

Saint  Louis  and  Charles  the  Wise 
were  liberal  in  bestowing  and  lending. 
Borrowers,  as  has  been  their  custom 
since  the  days  of  Job,  were  found  fre- 
quently false  in  their  vows,  and  after 
the  reign  of  poor  Charles  VI.,  deficit 
was  found  in  multiplied  instances  in 
the  royal  register  after  the  names  of 
works  in  request.  So  strong  was  the 
desire  among  lettered  people  to  be  the 
owners  of  valuable  works  that  a  cer- 
tain learned  monk  was  not  considered 
above  the  temptation  of  what  some 
lawyers  have  termed  conveyancing. 
In  a  life  of  St  Bernard  it  is  related 
that  one  day  at  Clairvaux  he  thus  ad- 
dressed three  novices :  "  One  of  you 
vol.  v. — 26 


will  make  his  escape  this  night :  let 
the  others  watch  and  not  allow  him 
to  take  away  anything."  Two  fell 
asleep,  the  spirit  of  evil  sitting  very 
heavy  on  their  eyelids.  The  third, 
who  staid  awake,  saw  about  daybreak 
two  giants  enter,  and  place  under  the 
nostrils  of  one  of  the  sleepers  a  roast 
fowl  encircled  by  a  serpent.  Roused 
by  the  deluding  smell,  he  got  up,  ap- 
proached the  library,  forced  open  the 
door,  and  was  about  making  off  with 
some  of  the  literary  treasures.  Being 
stopped  by  his  fellow -students,  he  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  wall,  but  being 
prevented  and  still  remaining  impeni- 
tent, he  lost  his  reason,  and  continued 
in  that  state  till  he  died. 

In  some  of  the  old  abbeys  the  place 
of  the  library  is  still  to  be  found  sunk 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  as  weir 
as  the  desks  of  wood  or  stone  before 
it,  fixed  there  for  the  behoof  of  the 
copyists. 

Fires  aided  the  class  of  knavish  bor- 
rowers in  destroying  the  labors  of  the 
learned  and  their  copiers.  Twenty- 
two  thousand  volumes  were  reported 
as  burned  at  Saint  Vicent  at  Laon. 
The  entire  books  of  Livy  were  lost, 
if  some  people  are  to  be  trusted,  at 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Malmesbury. 
A  savant  said  he  saw  the  Treatises  on 
the  Republic,  by  Cicero,  in  a  certain 
convent  in  1517,  and  when  he  inquired 
some  time  after  for  it,  the  reply  was, 
that  they  had  been  Jurto  preereptif 
(thievishly  abstracted.) 

Besides  strong  locks  and  vigorous 
anathemas,  chains  were  used  to  secure 
some  of  the  most  valued  volumes  from 
pilfering  fingers.  Some  suspected  books 
were  even  fastened  to  their  shelves  with 
stout  nails,  as  tradition  relates  to  have 
happened  to  Roger  Bacon's  works  at 
the  hands  of  his  unscientific  brethren, 
Lord  Litton's  Friar  Bungay  being  pro- 
bably the  most  active  on  the  occasion. 
Under  the  treatment  of  the  nails  the 
book  could  not  be  read.  A  relic  of  the 
old  custom  has  remained  till  now  in 

*  Cardinal  de  Mai  was  enabled  to  rescue  a  portion 
of  the  work.  A  copy  of  his  edition  was  published  In 
London  In  1888,  with  a  fac-simile  of  a  page  of  the 
palimpsest  exhibiting  the  ancient  and  modern  Letters* 
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some  churches  of  Florence,  where  mis- 
sals and  rituals  may  be  read  under 
wire  gratings,  and  even  the  leaves 
turned  over. 

UNWORTHY  CURATORS. 

As  a  rule  libraries  in  the  possession 
of  king3  and  lords  were  not  as  care- 
fully watched  as  those  in  convents. 
A  remarkable  exception  to  conventual 
care  is  recorded  by  Boccaccio  when 
relating  a  visit  to  the  Benedictines  of 
Mount  Cassino.  He  found  the  door 
of  the  library  left  open,  and  the  books 
covered  by  a  thick  coat  of  dust,  grass 
growing  on  the  windows,  the  volumes 
imperfect,  the  margins  clipped,  and 
everything  denoting  the  greatest  neg- 
ligence. On  inquiring  the  cause  of 
Ihe  injury  to  the  volumes,  he  learned 
that  they  erased  the  writing  from  the 
vellum  to  write  psalters  (the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms)  for  young  people 
on  them,  and  clipped  off  the  margius 
to  receive  short  prayers.  About  the 
same  time  the  French  king's  library 
was  not  better  secured.  It  was  near 
the  falconry,  and  the  new  librarian 
Giles  Malet,  apprehensive  that  the 
u  birds  and  other  beasts"  would  take 
the  liberty  of  coming  in  and  injuring 
the  volumes,  the  wire-worker  got  eigh- 
teen golden  francs  for  applying  wire 
screens  to  the  windows. 

At  the  6ame  convent  of  Mount 
Cassino,  Mabillon  saw  the  remains  of 
a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  con- 
verted to  covers.  Montfaucon  was 
informed  by  the  archbishop  of  Ro- 
sano  that  one  of  his  predecessors 
being  rather  annoyed  by  a  succession 
of  curious  scholars  to  inspect  some 
Greek  documents  in  his  possession,  hid 
them  in  the  earth  to  get  rid  of  the  an- 
noyance.* 

*  The  first  of  these  tiro  eminent  scholars  was  born 
In  the  diocese  of  Rhelms  in  1632,  and  became  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  at  Sk  Maur,  same  diocese,  at  the  age  of 
SI.  Being  employed  at  Saint  Denys  to  show  the  cu- 
riosities of  the  place,  he  fortunately  broke  a  glass 
which  had  once  belonged  to  Virgil !  He  received  his 
conge  in  conseqncnce.  His  next  employment  was  on 
the  lives  of  the  saiuts  of  the  Benedictine  order,  the 
Spicilegium,  and  when  his  brethren  of  St  Maur  were 
editing  the  works  of  the  fathers  he  was  entrusted 
with  those  of  St.  Bernard.  Being  sent  by  Colbert 
into  Germany  to  collect  for  the  literary  archives  of 


Notwithstanding  the  care  shown  in 
influential  quarters  by  heads  of  reli- 
gious houses,  by  kings,  by  universities, 
and  even  the  threats  of  excommunica- 
tion issued  against  all  pilferers  or  de- 
stroyers of  good  books,  many  instances 
of  cruel  neglect  such  as  those  quoted 
occurred.  The  curators  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  of  Bourges  felt  so  little  inter- 
est in  their  literary  property  that  the 
library  was  converted  into  a  fowl-house, 
and  valuable  works  were  discovered 
there  by  sorrowful  visitors,  lying  open 
on  the  desks,  it  being  hard  to  say 
whether  they  were  worse  treated  by  the 
feathered  or  the  unfeathered  two-leg- 
ged animals.  These  negligences  not- 
withstanding,  the  work  of  conserving 
and  reproducing  standard  works  in  the 
classics,  and  others  in  the  native  tongue, 
went  on  vigorously,  the  brave  laborers 
little  aware  of  the  mighty  aid  near  at 
hand  for  lightening  and  abridging  the 
labor  of  hands  and  pens,  and  even  un- 
able to  conceive  the  possibility  of  the 
results  of  a  few  mechanical  appliances 
to  the  rapid  and  almost  infinite  mul- 
tiplication of  literary  works,  a  single 
copy  of  wjiich  required  such  close  ap- 
plication, and  such  a  length  of  time  for 
its  production. 

If  Saint  Louis,  when  painfully  in- 
creasing his  library  in  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  volume  by  volume,  and  at 
slow  intervals,  had  been  vouchsafed 
in  one  of  his  nightly  visions  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  mystery  of 
printing,  aud,  while  bis  whole  being 
was  filled  with  joy  and  admiration, 
suddenly  awoke,  and  found  all  the 
steps  of  the  process  completely 
vanished  from  his  memory,  what  an- 

France,  be  made  many  valuable  acquisitions.  Tta* 
celebrated  abbot  of  I  a  Trappe,  De  Ranc6,  baring  con- 
tended that  men  in  a  religious  state  should  nut  dis- 
tract their  attention  with  literature,  Mabillon  was  ap- 
pointed to  answer  him,  a  duty  which  he  performed 
with  great  effect,  but  in  a  very  mild  manner.-  Le 
Telliei  presented  him  to  Louis  XIV.,  by  whom  he  was 
graciously  received.  The  learued  Du  C.»u>:e  beiog 
consulted  by  a  stranger  on  some  abstruse  poluU,  sent 
him  to  Doin  Mabillon.  "  You  have  applied  to  an  Ig- 
norant person,"  said  D.  M.  "  Go  to  my  master  in 
erudition,  M.  de  Cange."  "Why!"  said  the  other, 
**  It  was  he  who  directed  me  to  you."  This  modest 
and  devout  and  learned  man  died  in  Paris  in  170?  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five.  Among  his  chief  works  is 
the  hhvtory  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  a  work  on 
diplomacy. 
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guish  would  have  seized  od  him  for  a 
time,  and  with  what  disgust  he  would 
continue  to  witness  the  snail-like 
progress  of  a  hook,  word  by  word, 
and  line  by  line,  till  the  writer 
reached  the  colophon.  However, 
the  possibility  of  what  we  now  look 
on  as  a  commonplace  privilege  and 
convenience  never  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  the  earnest  laborers 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they 
performed  their  daily  tasks  with 
patient  content,  and  frequently  with 
enjoyment. 

LAY  LIBRARIES  AND  POPULAR  FICTIONS. 

The  Bibliotheque  Royal  dates  its 
origin  from  a  collection  in  the  Sainte 
Chapel  Ie  of  Saint  Louis's  palace,  made 
by  the  good  king  for  his  own  special 
reading,  as  well  as  for  that  of  his 
friends  of  good  taste.  Something 
was  done  by  his  successors,  but  the 
real  history  of  the  royal  library  be- 
gins with  Charles  V.,  surnamed  the 
"  Wise." 

Old  house-keeping  accounts  pre- 
served till  the  great  fire  on  27th  Oc- 
tober, 1737,  and  then  partially  de- 
stroyed, have  put  it  into  the  power  of 
archaeologists  to  point  out  that  par- 
ticular tower  of  the  Louvre  called  the 
Library  Tower.  There  were  two 
floors  wainscotted  with  bois  d'lr- 
lande — ehillela  oak,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose— vaulted  with  cypress  wood,  and 
all  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.  The 
painted  windows  were  furnished  with 
brass  wire  and  iron  bars.  There  were 
luirines,  (choristers'  desks.)  pupitres 
tournants,  (desks  revolving  on  pivots,) 
and  some  of  these  were  brought  from 
the  palace.  Thirty  small  chandeliers 
and  a  silver  lamp  were  lighted  when 
evening  came,  and  thus  the  students 
were  enabled  to  study  at  night 

From  some  of  the  household  ac- 
counts of  Charles  V.  still  in  preserva- 
tion, we  learn  that  this  Irish  oak,  to 
the  amount  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  pieces,  was  presented  in  1364 
to  the  Wise  King,  to  be  used  in  the 
building  of  his  castle,  the  donor  being 
the  seneschal  of  Hainault.    The  chief 


part  of  the  volumes  in  the  library  of 
the  Louvre  were  in  the  French  tongue. 

Besides  the  pieces  of  native  litera- 
ture already  mentioned,  we  may  here 
quote  the  following  as  the  established 
favorites  : 

Romances  about  Charlemagne 
and  ma  "Peers  :  Berte,  Roland  et 
Olivier,  Roncevaux,  Merlin,  Gaidon, 
le  Voyage  a  Jerusalem,  Ferabras, 
Garin  de  Monglane,  Dame  Aye, 
Amis  et  Amile,  Jordain  de  Blaives, 
Ogier  le  Danois,  (Holger  the  Dane,) 
Beuve  d'Aigremont,  les  Quartre  Fils 
d' Aymon,  Maugis,  Aubri  le  Bourgoing, 
Gui  de  Nanteuil,  Beuve  de  Hanstone, 
Basin,  Carlon,  Anseis  de  Carthage, 
Guillaume  au  Court  Nez. 

Tales  op  the  Round  Table: 
La  Mort  d'Artus,  le  Saint  Graal, 
Gauvain,rAtrePerilleux,  (Castle  Per- 
ilous,) Glorion  de  Bretagne,  Giron  le 
Courtois  (Sir  Gawain,  qu.)  Meliadus, 
and  those  already  mentioned. 

Poems  and  Romances  :  Cleo- 
medes,  Blancandin,  Gerart  de  Nevers, 
le  Comte  de  Poitiers,  Flore  et  Blanche- 
fleur,  Gautier  d'Aupais,  Gui  de  War- 
wick, Meraugis,  la  Manckine,  Robert 
le  Diable. 

Poems  on  Classic  Subjects: 
Troie,  Eneas,  Narcissus,  la  Prise  de 
Thebes,  (the  Taking  of  Thebes,)  le 
Siege  d'Athenes,  Ypomedon,  Thesalus, 
Alexandre,  Jules  Cesar,  Vespasien. 

Poems  on  Religious  Tradi- 
tions: les  Machabees,  la  Passion, 
les  Trois  Maries,  Barlaam  et  Josaphat, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  and  Miracles. 

Poems  on  Modern  Subjects: 
Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  le  Voeu  du  Paon, 
(the  Vow  of  the  Peacock,)  Songs,  Fa- 
bliaux, collections  of  stories,  such  as 
the  Dolopathos,  allegorical  composi- 
tions, as  la  Rose,  le  Renart,  la  Poire, 
l'Escoufle,  instructive  compositions 
like  Flmage  du  Monde,  le  Livre  de 
Charite,  les  Bestiaires,  les  Lapidaires, 
books  of  hunting,  etc. 

Many  of  these  volumes  were  richly 
bound,  and  liberally  paid  for.  The 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  in  1369,  paid  to 
Maitre  Jean  six  sheep  for  binding  a 
French  book.   In  1376,  Godfrey  Bloc 
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(suitable  name  !)  charged  his  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  seven  sheep  and 
a  half  for  binding  Meliadus,  and  in 
1383,  twelve  sheep  for  binding  the 
Saint  Graal,  called  in  the  bill  by  its 
other  title,  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

In  the  age  of  which  we  are  treating 
Greek  was  little  studied  dr  known. 
The  scholars  were  ignorant  of  the 
Greek  historians,  of  the  dramatic 
poets,  even  of  Homer,  of  whom  the 
poet  Petrarch  said,  when  his  eyes 
first  rested  on  a  copy,  "  Your  Homer 
is  dumb  to  me,  or  rather  I  understand 
him  not."  Boccaccio,  when  young, 
attempted  to  translate  him.  Some 
Dominicans  studied  the  language,,  but 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  their  sermons, 
not  to  be  able  to  peruse  Homer,  or 
even  St  Chrysostom  or  St.  Basil.  The 
Greeks  were  schismatics,  and  every- 
thing coming  from  them  was  liable 
to  a  moral  quarantine.  The  works 
of  Aristotle  and  6ome  others  were 
accessible  in  Latin  translations. 

It  is  time  to  glance  at  the  other 
subjects  which,  along  with  the  classics 
and  the  romances  in  the  native  tongue, 
occupied  the  minds  of  the  scholars  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  filled  the 
books  they  produced  with  such  care 
and  patience. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  CURSUS  OF  THE  FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

All  the  humanities  of  the  day  were 
included  in  the  Tritium  and  the  Quad- 
biyium,  the  first  comprising  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  and  the  second, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  as- 
t  ronomy.  This  was  apparently  a  strait 
circle  for  human  intelligence  to  move 
in  at  freedom,  but  the  prime  masters  in 
the  intellectual  craft  endeavored  to  en- 
large the  various  compartments  to  their 
widest  extent.  Thus  into  rhetoric  crept 
poetry,  epistolary  correspondence,didac- 
tics,  and  translation.  With  dialectics 
came  in  philosophy  entire.  "  Aristotle 
and  his  numerous  interpreters,"  among 
whom  were  many  saints,  authorized 
free  discussions  on  the  highest  abstrac- 
tions of  thought,  on  the  natural  sciences, 


on  physiology  and  the  curative  art,  on 
politics,  and  even  on  common  law. 
Thus,  without  going  out  of  the  Trivium, 
see  what  a  vast  amount  of  facts  were 
lugged  in,  analyzed,  and  discussed.  In 
dialectics  no  subject  was  let  drop  till  it 
was  turned  in  every  point  of  view,  an- 
alyzed, and  established  in  true  or  fan- 
cied relation  to  every  other  thing. 

GRAMMAR. 

They  were  not  at  all  scant — these 
earnest  seekers — in  grammatic  manu- 
als. They  had  their  M  Large  Donatus," 
their  "  Small  Donatus,"  and  the  com- 
mentary on  Donatus  by  Remy  of  Aux- 
erre;  Priscian,  entire  and  in  abridg- 
ments; Bede's  metres,  and  several 
modern  works.  Those  not  content  with 
the  mere  enunciation  of  the  old  rules, 
would  moralize  them  something  in  this 
style: 

"'What  is  a  prenomen?'*  4  Man 
is  thy  nomen,  sinner  is  thy  prenomen. 
So  when  you  pray  to  God,  make  use 
only  of  thy  prenomen,  and  say,  *0 
Heavenly  Father,  I  invoke  not  thy 
name  as  man,  but  I  implore  thy  pardon 
as  sinner.' 99 

Wonderful  were  the  applications  of 
even  such  simple  things  as  the  four 
(five)  declensions.  The  first  declen- 
sion was  from  the  obedience  of  God  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  deviL  Eve  made 
this  declension.  The  second  is  from 
the  obedience  of  God  to  the  obedience 
to  the  woman.  This  declension  was 
made  by  Adam.  The  third  declension 
is  from  Paradise  to  this  world;  the 
fourth  from  this  world  to  hell. 

Analogies  of  grammar  and  piety  were 
often  of  a  slight  and  whimsical  tissue. 
Some  of  them  might  be  classed  with 
modern  conundrums,  thus, w  Why  is  the 
preposition  a  theme  of  pleasure  to  the 
elect?  Because  I  Hi  praponuntur  dam- 
nandis.n  u  Why  does  an  interjection 
resemble  the  sufferings  of  the  damned? 
Because  it  is  the  expression  of  the  soul 
by  an  unmeaning  sound." 

*  Id  Galas  Jullai  Cesar,  Caiui  is  the  prenomen,  cor- 
responding to  our  Christian  name,  Julius  Is  the  nomen 
or  family  name,  CVesor  the  adnomen,  derived  from 
tome  particular  event  or  circumstance. 
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Such  was  the  tendency  of  the  time 
for  extracting  moral  conclusions,  that 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  served  as  an 
excellent  text-book  for  the  learned  Do- 
minican Thomas  Walleis,  for  the  enun- 
ciation of  a  series  of  moral  axioms 
which  the  Epicurean  poet  of  Augustus's 
court  never  dreamed  of  for  a  moment. 
Philippe  de  Vitri,  friend  to  Petrarch, 
made  a  Latin  prose  version  of  the  book, 
and  educed  Christian  dogmas  from  the 
least  austere  of  the  tales. 

The  attention  paid  by  our  fourteenth 
century  scholars  to  their  Latin  gram- 
mar, and  their  aptitude  to  convert  it  to 
as  many  uses  as  the  Knave  in  the  folk 
story  did  his  pack  of  cards,  ceases  to 
excite  much  wonder  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  a  practical  grammar  of  the 
native  language  at  the  time  was  a  com- 
plete desideratum.  What  a  falling  was 
that  from  the  state  of  things  when  the 
Canterbury  pilgrims  may  be  supposed 
to  have  collected  at  the  Tabard  Inn  in 
Southwark,  and  when  the  trouveres  told 
and  sung  their  lays.  Every  Chauce- 
rian will  recall  at  once  the  sweet  nun, 
Madame  Englentyne : 

M  That  of  hire  stnylyng  was  ful  simple  and  coy ; 
Hire  grettest  ooth  was  but  by  Seint  Loy ; 
Untuned  (the  service)  In  hire  nose  ful  semyly, 
And  Frensch  she  spak  ful  falre  and  fetysly. 
After  the  scole  of  Strattford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frensch  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe." 

French  must  consequently  have  been 
taught  with  more  or  less  attention  to 
grammar  rules  long  before  the  period 
with  which  this  paper  is  occupied,  and 
it  is  a  case  of  comfort  to  archaeologists 
that  a  French  grammar  exists  written 
by  Gautier  de  Biblesworth  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  for  the  instruction  of 
English  natives  in  that  language,  and 
principally  for  Lady  Dionysia  de  Mon- 
chensi,  of  the  county  of  Kent,  wife  to 
Count  Hugh  de  Vere.  The  author  in 
his  preface  modestly  announced  it  as 
"  Le  Tretys  Ke  (qui)  Mounsire  Gauter 
de  Bibelesworth  fist  (fit)  a  ma  Dame 
Dionysie  de  Mounchensy  pur  aprise  de 
Language."*  Master  Biblesworth,  if 
that  was  bis  name,  mixed  his  grammat- 

•  "  The  treatise  which  Monsieur  Walter  de  Bibles- 
worth has  composed  for  My  Lady,  Dionysia  de  Moun- 
chensy, to  learn  the  language,"  etc 


ical  rules  with  educational  precepts,  be- 
ginning very  properly  at  the  birth  of 
his  pupil,  and  naming  the  different  parts 
of  the  body,  terms  of  agriculture,  domes- 
tic economy,  hunting,  fishing,  and  gar- 
dening, and  all  conveyed  in  octosyl- 
labic verse,  with  the  slightest  possible 
pretension  to  poetry. 

That  people  with  some  pretensions 
to  education  took  pride  in  speaking  the 
*  Frensch  of  Paris"  with  propriety  long 
before  the  fourteenth  century,  is  evinced 
by  the  boast  of  the  Picard  trouvere, 
Guernes,  who  recited  his  poem  at  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
in  1173: 

"  Mes  languages  est  buens  car  en  France  fui  nex."+ 

Quenes  de  Bethunes,  a  contemporary 
and  authoress  of  several  fine  songs,  ex- 
cused herself  for  using  provincial  words, 
for  "  she  was  of  Artois,not  of  Pontoise." 
A  century  later,  the  poets  mention  the 
request  in  which  professors  of  French 
were  among  foreigners.  They  relate 
how  "  good  Queen  Bertha  of  the  long 
feet  spoke  French  like  any  lady  of 
Paris" — more  favored  in  this  than 
Chaucer's  good  prioress.  There  was  a 
humorous  poem  current  among  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  Dom.  Barbarisme  played 
a  ludicrous  part,  and  which  would  not 
have  circulated  among  the  laity  if  they 
had  no  notion  of  French  grammar. 

Domestic  troubles  and  other  causes, 
for  whose  introduction  we  have  not 
space,  had  effected  the  destruction  of 
grammatical  treatises  previous  to  1400. 
About  that  date  the  translator  of  the 
psalter  into  the  vulgar  tongue  thus  be- 
wailed the  general  ignorance : 

44  Et  pour  ecu  que,  nulz  ne  tient  en  son  par- 
lier,  ne  rigle  certenne,  raesure,  ue  raison.  Est 
langue  romance  si  corrornpue  qu'  a  poinne  li 
una  entent  Taultres,  et  a  poinne  puet  on  trou- 
veir  a  jour  cPieu  personne  qui  saiche  escrire, 
anteir,(  Chattier,)  ne  prononcieir  en  une  meisme 
semblant  menieir,  mais  escript,  ante,  et  pro- 
nonce,  li  uns  en  une  guise,  et  li  aultre  en  une 
aultre."t 

*  "  My  language  Is  good,  for  in  Franoe  was  I  born." 
The  reader  will  remark  the  Latin  Instead  of  the  modern 
French  form  for  the  rerb  tea*. 

t  And  because  no  one  observes  In  his  speech  either 
a  certain  rule,  measure,  or  reason,  the  romance  tongue 
Is  so  corrupted  that  scarcely  one  understands  anoth  r. 
and  scarcely  can  a  person  be  found  to-day  who  kuo** 
how  to  write,  sing,  and  pronounce  in  the  tame  man- 
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The  strong  predilection  of  church- 
men and  princes  for  the  Latin  tongue 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  tardy 
amelioration  of  the  French  language 
and  French  grammar.  In  a  council 
held  in  the  palace  in  1398,  where  the 
vulgar  tongue  was  spoken,  a  learned 
ecclesiastic,  by  name  Pierre  Plaoul,  ex- 
cused his  indifferent  style  of  speaking 
by  his  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
tongue.  Others  spoke  as  bad  or  worse, 
but  made  no  apology.  It  was  as  late  as 
1345  that  the  government  thought  it 
advisable  to  put  forth  in  the  language 
of  the  people  laws  respecting  the  tan- 
ners, curriers,  and  makers  of  baldrics 
and  shoes  in  Paris,  as  they  were  ignor- 
ant of  Latin. 

The  early  composers  of  French  gram- 
mars under  the  new  order,  instead  of 
studying  the  spirit  of  the  language  as  it 
was  then  spoken  by  educated  people, 
subjected  it  to  the  rules  of  the  Latin 
tongue  as  given  by  Donatus  and  others. 
Much  time  was  lost  and  much  linguis- 
tic error  propagated  by  this  arrange- 
ment. As  time  went  on,  and  that  at- 
tention which  had  been  entirely  given 
to  a  foreign  tongue  began  to  be  shared 
with  the  language  of  the  country,  some 
philologists  took  to  study  its  construc- 
tion, and  frame  suitable  rules  for  the 
government  and  concord  of  its  chief 
parts ;  and  by  degrees  the  orthography 
and  the  syntax  of  the  language  became 
subject  to  laws  which  fitted  its  character. 

RHETORIC. 

Under  the  name  rhetoric,  as  already 
mentioned,  were  joined  to  eloquence 
historic  recitals,  letter  writing,  didac- 
tic teaching,  translations,  and  poetry. 
Few  treatises  on  the  art  have  sur- 
vived. The  Dominicans  were  fonder 
of  practising  than  teaching  it,  and 
6ome  who  taught  it  correctly  could 
not  refrain  from  allegorizing  on  it  in 
the  style  already  alluded  to.  Under 
Molenier's  management,  three  kings, 
Barbarisme,  Solecisme,*  and  Allebolo, 

ner ;  hat  they  write,  sing,  and  pronounce — one  In  one 
way,  another  In  a  different  way. 

*  The  Greek  inhabitant*  of  Soli  in  CUlcIa  suffered 
•*  their  part*  of  speech"  to  be  affected  for  the  worse 


make  war  on  three  queens,  Diction, 
Oration,  and  Sentence.  They  possess 
in  common  ten  arrows — pleonasm,  tau- 
tology, ellipse,  tapinoeis,  (obscurity, 
qu.,)  etc  Allebole  has  thirteen  daugh- 
ters, Barbarisme  fourteen,  and  Sole- 
cisme twenty-two,,  and  the  number  of 
grandchildren  is  not  small  If  any 
reader  desires  to  see  how  men  of  some 
talent  can  lose  themselves  in  matters 
trifling  and  intricate  at  the  same  time, 
let  him  procure  Molenier  s  treatise,  or 
even  that  of  the  chronicler  Chastel- 
lain,  where  he  will  find  Dame  Rhe- 
toric accompanied  by  science,  gravi- 
ty, multiform  riches,  flowery  memo- 
ry, noble  nature,  precious  possession, 
laudable  deduction,  old  acquisition,  etc 
The  professors  of  rhetoric  in  the 
middle  ages  had  sundry  classic  writers 
to  fall  back  on,  such  as  Quintilian, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  etc  They  had  also 
the  aid  of  Priscian,  Donatus,  and 
Isadore  of  Seville.  Among  the  earliest 
specimens  of  eloquence  assuming  the 
garb  of  the  vulgar  tongue  was  the 
eulo<rium  pronounced  on  the  brave 
Bertrand  du  Gucsclin  by  the  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  Ferric  Cassinel,  at  the 
request  of  Charles  VI.  A  poet  of  the 
century  thus  described  its  effects : 

44  Les  princes  fondolent  en  Iarraes. 
Des  moUqne  Pevesque  raonstroit ; 
Quar  H  disoit,  4  Plorex  gem  d'artnes 
Bertrant  qui  tre^tant  vos  atnoik 
On  doit  regreter  les  fei  d'arnies 
Qu'il  fist  au  temps  qu'il  vlvoit. 
Dieux  ait  pltie  sur  toutes  ames ; 
De  la  slenuequar  bonne  esioit.'  "* 

Four  men  of  that  era  distinguished 
themselves  by  eloquence  at  the  bar, 
and  in  addressing  assemblies  in  the 
tumultuous  days  of  the  poor  demented 
king.  Jean  Faure  and  Guillaume  le 
Breul  besides  their  speeches,  left  be* 
hind  them  valuable  works  on  jurispru- 
dence ;  and  their  learned  contempo- 

by  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  barbarians.  8« 
the  fastidious  Athenians  tw gati  to  designate  all  In- 
fractions of  grammar  as  itoltcitm*. 
•  "  The  princes  melted  iu  tears 

At  the  words  which  the  bishop  spoke ; 

For  he  said,  *  Weep,  ye  men  of  arms, 

Bertrand,  who  so  much  loved  you. 

We  should  regret  those  feats  of  arm* 

Which  be  |H>rformed  iu  the  time  he  lived. 

0  God  I  have  pity  on  all  souls ; 

And  on  hit,  for  be  was  good,"' 
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rary,  Yves  de  Kaermarten,  acquired 
such  a  good  name  that  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Calendar  of  Saints.  We 
are  unable  to  quote  any  other  gentle- 
man of  the  bar  whose  sanctity  attain- 
ed the  heroic  degree.  Renault  d'Acie 
and  Jean  des  Marcs  ventured  among 
the  political  tempests  of  the  day,  and 
perished  in  their  patriotic  efforts. 

Few  instances  of  eloquence,  an- 
cient or  modern,  could  surpass  that 
of  Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre,  if 
we  can  trust  the  chroniclers.  Having 
been  released  from  prison,  and  brought 
to  Paris,  29lh  November,  1357,  he  as- 
cended a  platform  near  the  Pre  aux- 
clercs  (the  Clerk's  Meadow)  in  the 
morning,  and  kept  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  ten  thousand  auditors  either 
crying  at,  or  deeply  sympathizing  with, 
his  pretended  wrongs,  till  the  dinner 
hour  of  the  citizens  had  passed.  He 
afterward  scattered  his  poison  among 
multitudes  at  the  Greve  and  the 
Halles.  His  oration  made  to  a  depu- 
tation at  St.  Denis  bears  an  annoying 
resemblance  to  some  delivered  not 
very  long  since  in  various  American 
cities,  by  patriots  of  our  own  time  ; 

44  Gentlemen  and  friends,"  said  he,  44  no 
ill  luck  can  befall  you  which  I  will  not  freely 
share.  But  I  strongly  counsel  you,  while 
you  govern  Paris,  to  provide  yourselves  well 
with  gold  and  silver.  Confide  in  me.  Send 
me  here  freely  all  that  you  can  put  together. 
I  shall  give  you  a  good  account  of  it,  and  will 
have  at  your  service  numerous  men  at  arms, 
many  comrades  who  shall  defend  you  from 
your  enemies." 

The  speeches  of  the  wicked  king 
were  mostly  prefaced  by  texts,  but 
it  is  not  rightly  known  whether  this 
argumentum  ad  crumenam  was  so 
garnished. 

While  some  exhibited  their  elo- 
quence in  defending  or  accusing  pri- 
soners, and  others  spoke  against  king, 
or  chiefs  of  obnoxious  parties,  some 
minstrels  were  still  to  be  found  chant- 
ing the  old  romances  for  ready  mouey. 
In  1368,  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Valenciennes  are  found  allowing  Co- 
lart  de  Maubeuge,  "xii  gros,  in  value 
vi  sols  ix  deniers,  for  playing  on  his  in- 


strument, and  singing  gests  of  arms." 
The  ancient  romances  of  Charlemagne, 
of  King  Arthur,  and  of  the  wars  of  Troy, 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  popu- 
lar mind,  but  such  poets  as  there  were 
did  not  fail  to  seize  on  recent  or  pass- 
ing  events,  and  do  their  best  to  immor- 
talize them,  as  well  as  perpetuate  their 
own  fame.  The  raising  of  the  walls 
of  New  Ross,  on  the  Barrow,  was  ce- 
lebrated by  a  poet  of  the  day  in  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  verses,  in  which 
the  patriotism  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
clergy,  and  the  ladies,  was  sung,  not 
forgetting  the  beauty  of  the  women 
of  all  degrees,  whose  delicate  hands 
did  not  disdain  to  bring  materials  to 
the  masons.  M  Yet  in  no  part  of  the 
earth,  where  the  minstrel  had  been, 
did  he  ever  see  such  beauty." 

"  Ktque  la  fu  pur  regard er 
Melnt  bele  dame,  y  put  veer 
Ke  unke  en  terre  ou  jal  este, 
Tants  belles  ne  vl  In  foss6." 

The  siege  of  Carlaverock  by  King 
Edward  L,  in  1300,  where  six  hundred 
men  defended  the  place  against  throe 
thousand  assailants,  was  sung  by  an 
eye-witness  in  octo-syllabic  rhyme. 

The  Vow  of  the  Heron,  commenc- 
ing the  war  between  Edward  m.  and 
Philippe  de  Valois,  was  not  neglected 
by  the  rhymers.  Collins,  trouvere  of 
John  of  Hainault,  Lord  of  Beaumont, 
in  a  poem  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-six 
eight-syllable  verses,  lamented  the  fate 
of  the  brave  old  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
his  ostrich  plume,  and  the  other  victims 
of  the  battle  of  Creci,  signalized  by 
the  minstrels  of  the  era  as  in 

"L'an  rail  ilj.axl.vj., 
Que  nos  seigneur*  furent  occls 
En  la  bataille  de  Creci ; 
Jhu  CrU  leur  face  miercl 

The  life  and  deeds  of  the  Black 
Prince  were  commemorated  by  Chan- 
dos,  the  herald  of  Sir  John  Chandos, 
Constable  of  Aquitaine,  in  five  thou- 
sand and  forty-six  verses,  of  the  same 

•  "  The  year  one  thousand,  three  hundred,  forty,  and 
six, 

When  our  lords  were  slain 

In  the  battle  of  Creci ; 

Jesus.  Christ  show  them  merer  t" 
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measure  as  those  others  recorded.  We 
quote  a  few  lines  of  the  courteous  com- 
munications between  the  captive  king 
and  the  chivalric  prince. 

"LI  rols  Johan  lul  ad  dlt, 

*  Beaux  douls  coslns  pur  Dieu  merclt. 
Lalsses  ;  11  n'apartient  a  mol, 
Car  par  la  foi  que  jeo  vous  dol, 
Plus  avez  el  jour  d'hul  d'honour 
Qu'onques  n' trust  prince  a  uu  jour.* 
Dout  dist  11  prince,  4  Sire  douls, 
Dieux  l'ad  fait  et  non  mle  nous. 
81  Ten  devons  remercier, 
Et  de  bon  coer  vers  lui  prier, 
Qu'il  nous  ottroter  sa  glolre, 
Et  pardonner  cesto  rictoire,'  "  etc* 

The  single-minded  and  patriotic  Du 
Guescb'n  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
poetic  chroniclers.  Jean  Cuvelier,  in 
1384,  put  his  deeds  in  verse. 

Judicious  historians  have  not  dis- 
dained to  avail  themselves  of  these  pro- 
ductions of  the  rhymers.  They  have 
extracted  those  passages  from  them 
which  were  despised  by  the  matter-of- 
fact  chroniclers,  but  which  had  an  air 
of  probability,  and  were  calculated  to 
add  picturesque  and  interesting  features 
to  the  narrative. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  every 
ancient  narrative  poem  which  was  not 
inspired  by  mere  emulation  of  former 
poets  had  some  foundation  in  fact. 
The  mere  invention  of  subjects,  as  well 
as  their  treatment,  is  a  feature  of  com- 
paratively modern  times.  The  per- 
sonages figured  by  Reynard,  Bruin, 
Isgrim,  and  the  other  animals  of  the 
great  beast-epic  of  the  middle  ages, 
once  lived  and  acted  some  way  in  the 
spirit  of  their  four-footed  substitutes. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
taste  for  the  old  rhymes,  romances,  and 
narratives  began  to  veer  round  to  more 
trivial  and  simple  subjects,  and  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  the  short- 
er pieces  of  poetry.     Prosody  had 

*  *•  But  King  John  to  him  said, 
*  F.-ilr,  sweet  cousin,  God-a-mercy. 
Let  be ;  it  belongs  to  me  not, 
For,  by  the  faith  which  I  owe  thee, 
More  honor  this  day  you*ve  won 
Than  ever  did  prince  In  any  one  day  (of  fight)  ' 
Then  to  him  said  the  prince,  4  Sweet  sire, 
€h>d  has  achieved  it,  not  we  ourselves, 
So  to  him  we  should  give  thanks. 
And  with  good  heart  thus  pray  to  him, 
That  he  would  give  us  his  glory, 
And  pardon  this  victory.1 " 


been  in  process  of  cultivation  tor  some 
time,  and  now  the  attention  of  such 
dilettanti  as  filled  courts  and  the  cas- 
tles of  the  nobles  was  more  strongly 
arrested  upon  feet,  accents,  lengths, 
measures,  and  number  of  lines  in  each 
piece,  than  in  the  deed  recorded  or 
sentiments  expressed. 

While  Froissart  was  searching  for 
material  for  his  chronicle,  in  1392, 
Eustache  des  Champs  was  instructing 
poetic  students  in  the  difference  be- 
tween chansons,  balades,  virelais,  and 
rondeaux.  He  was  well  entitled  to  do 
so,  having  himself  composed  80  vire- 
lais,  171  rondeaux,  1,175  balades. 
These  ballads  he  divided  into  Leon- 
ineSy  Sonnantes.  equivoques,  retrogrades^ 
etc.,  etc. ;  but  in  the  next  century  his 
merits  were  forgotten  in  presence  of 
Henri  de  Croy,  who  subdivided  his 
ballads  into  communes,  balladantes^ 
fatrisSes,  and  the  rondeaux  into  simple, 
twin,  and  double.  Then  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  mix  the  rhymes  beaten, 
broken,  re-linked,  doubled  tailed,  etc, 
in  form  of  amorous  complaint.  The 
combination  denominated  ricquerac, 
and  that  called  baguenaude  we  would 
explain  but  for  the  misfortune  of  being 
ignorant  of  their  structure.  The  first, 
perhaps,  was  a  disjointed  affair,  like 
some  negro  melody,  the  other,  a  per- 
petual hovering  round  the  predominant 
idea,  whatever  it  might  be. 

That  was  the  golden  age  of  bouts 
rimes,  logogripbes,  enigmas,  chrono- 
graphes,  achrostiches,  and  fatrasies, 
unmeaning  combinations  of  words.) 
n  Henri  de  Croy's  great  work,  even 
the  single  fatrasies  were  distinguished 
from  the  double  ones.  The  reign  of 
these  egregious  morsels  still  lingers  in 
some  almanacs,  people's  penny  period- 
icals, and  even  in  the  Paris  Illustrated 
News,  where  the  logogriph,  consisting 
partly  of  letters  and  partly  of  pictured 
objects,  keeps  the  subscribers  in  misery 
till  next  Saturday,  when  the  solution 
appears. 

The  taste  of  the  public  with  regard 
to  spectacles  was  not  superior  to  that 
of  the  readers  of  the  time  for  such 
trifles  as  have  been  just  mentioned.  In 
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1313,  when  the  young  princes,  sons  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  received  the  order  of 
knighthood,  a  grand  mystery  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  people  of  Paris,  where 
the  Infant  Saviour  was  presented 
smiling  on  his  mother  and  eating  an 
apple,  surrounded  by  the  three  kings 
of  Cologne,  (the  Magi,)  the  twelve 
apostles  saying  their  paternosters,  the 
souls  of  the  blessed  in  paradise  singing 
hymns  in  unison  with  ninety  angels, 
and  the  reprobate  in  helk  howling  for 
the  entertainment  of  about  a  hundred 
demons. 

Of  translations,  which  werecalso  in- 
cluded under  the  head  rhetoric,  we 
have  already  spoken.  As  Latin  was 
almost  the  only  language  from  which 
the  versions  were  made,  the  spirit  of 
that  language  must  have  had  consider- 
able influence  on  future  compositions 
in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

DIALECTICS. 

In  teaching  and  learning  the  dialec- 
tics, which  embraced  metaphysics,  ju- 
risprudence, political  economy,  and 
even  claimed  physics  for  its  jurisdic- 
tion, the  object  seemed  rather  a  victory 
in  a  war  of  words  and  ideas  than  dis- 
coveries of  new  truths  or  the  establish- 
ment of  old  ones.  Hair-splitting  and 
sophistry  flourished  in  all  the  contests. 
So  useless  and  even  criminal  seemed 
this  amazing  waste  of  time  to  quiet- 
minded  and  earnest  people,  that  a  le- 
gend was  current  in  the  twelfth  century 
of  a  dead  scholar  appearing  to  a  com- 
rade in  a  robe  of  hell  all  covered  with 
sophisms.  Another  displayed  himself 
wrapped  round  and  oppressed  with  a 
heavy  parchment  all  covered  with 
closely  written  exercises  in  the  dicUec- 
tique.  Both  attributed  their  present 
8Dfferings  to  the  sort  of  logic  they  had 
acquired  in  the  Paris  schools. 

Irish  students  were  as  redoubtable 
in  these  witty  duels  in  the  Sorbonne 
and  in  Salamanca  as  Irish  colonels  and 
generals  of  later  times  in  the  armies 
of  France  and  Spain  and  Austria.  In 
metaphysics,  the  realists,  with  John 
Duns  Scotus  for  leader,  warred  with  the 


nominalists,  using  such  arms  as  were 
supplied  by  substantial  forms,  quiddi- 
ties, hecceites,  polycarpeites,  and  other 
such  chimeras,  the  result  being  nothing 
but  obscurity  of  the  understanding 
from  these  clashings  in  the  dark.  Some- 
times the  sharp-witted  dialecticians  in- 
truded rashly  on  the  domains  of  theo- 
logy and  morality,  and  were  smartly 
pulled  up,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great 
interpreter  of  Aristotle,  Nicolas  d'Au- 
trecourt,  in  1348,  for  this  ingenious 
proposition : 

"  A  young  man  of  good  birth  met  with  a 
sage  who  undertook  to  communicate  the  *  uni- 
versal science*  to  him  without  delay,  for  a 
hundred  crowns ;  but  the  young  man  had  no 
other  means  to  procure  the  money  than  by 
stealing  it.  Was  he  justified  in  this  theft? 
Certainly ;  for  we  must  do  what  is  agreeable 
to  God;  but  it  was  agreeable  to  God  that 
this  young  man  should  get  instruction,  and  he 
had  no  other  means  to  get  it  than  theft ; 
ergo,"  etc. 

A  sharp  condemnation  by  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty  of  Paris  was  all  the 
honor  awarded  to  Mr.  Nicolas's  plau- 
sible conclusion. 

In  physics  and  natural  history,  our 
philosophers  of  the  middle  ages  were 
more  prone  to  depend  on  Aristotle  and 
Pliny,  and  later  dreamy  sages,  than  to 
resort  to  careful  observation.  Theory, 
not  induction,  was  their  darling  mode 
of  enlarging  the  domain  of  human 
knowledge,  and  no  fact  fitted  comfort- 
ably in  its  plaoe  without  being  moral- 
ized. Far  a  *  ay  in  the  realms  of  Pres- 
ter  John  were  to  be  found  giants,  pig- 
mies, men  with  one  eye  in  front  and 
three  behind,  female  warriors,  griffins, 
licorns,  and  alerions,  animals  well 
adapted  to  point  a  moral. 

The  learned  Pierre  Bercheure,  who 
translated  Livy,  informed  his  readers 
that  the  toad  was  mute  in  every 
country  but  France.  Moral:  The 
Frenchman,  a  babbler  at  home,  is  per- 
force mute  when  he  goes  abroad.  The 
learned  Bercheure  either  intended  to 
hint  that  the  Gaul  too  much  neglected 
the  study  of  foreign  languages,  or  that, 
while  vainglorious  at  home,  he  became 
meek  and  humble  when  he  crossed  the 
frontier. 
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Still  proceeding  in  this  moral  strain, 
Dr.  Bercheure  asked,  "  Why,  in  the 
territory  of  Orange,  was  utterance  by 
sound  denied  to  all  toads,  one  only  ex- 
cepted?" No  answer  being  received, 
he  gave  this  explanation:  The  holy 
bishop,  Florent,  being  much  disturbed 
in  his  meditations  by  the  disagreeable 
songs  of  the  toad3,  ordered  them  to  be 
silent.  They  obeyed  on  the  moment, 
and  the  good  bishop  wa9  so  touched  by 
their  prompt  attention  to  his  command 
that  he  revoked  his  order.  However, 
the  stupid  messenger  who  brought  the 
news,  instead  of  using  the  plural  form 
of  the  verb— cantate — merely  said  can- 
to, and  thus  only  one  of  the  community 
ever  after  could  avail  itself  of  the  pri- 
vilege :  nasty  Mercury !  say  we.  These 
additions  to  Pliny  could  scarcely  be 
called  improvements  in  the  science  of 
natural  history. 

For  a  long  time  the  healing  art  was 
nearly  monopolized  by  the  religious 
houses,  but  it  was  not  so  without  an  oc- 
casional scruple  of  conscience  on  the 
part  of  the  chiefs  in  the  various  orders. 
They  feared  that  their  art  might  too 
much  engross  the  attention  of  the  prac- 
titioners. To  moderate  their  mere 
scientific  ardor,  the  following  legend 
was  sent  abroad  among  them :  There 
was  a  skilful  medical  man  among  the 
monks  of  Citeaux,  whose  time  was  so 
much  taken  up  in  provincial  excursions 
that  he  was  not  found  in  the  convent 
unless  at  the  great  festivals.  As  he 
was  employed  on  one  of  the  feasts  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  singing  in  choir 
with  the  rest,  he  was  favored  with  a 
vision  of  his  heavenly  patroness  dis- 
tributing a  spoonful  of  elixir  to  every 
one  of  the  singers,  himself  alone  ex- 
cepted. He  made  a  gesture  of  suppli- 
cation not  to  be  treated  to  such  an  unen- 
viable distinction,  but  this  reply  reach- 
ed the  recesses  of  his  understanding 
without  any  action  of  the  senses: 
"  Physician,  thou  hast  no  need  for  my 
elixir,  for  you  do  not  deny  to  yourself 
any  consolation."  A  radical  change 
was  wrought  in  the  man,  and  on  the 
next  solemnity  he  was  favored  as  the 
resL  Such  was  the  rapture  into  which 


he  was  thrown,  that  for  the  future  his 
healing  excursions  were  as  short  and 
as  few  as  possible. 

There  was  no  college  of  physicians 
at  Paris  nor  Montpellier  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  but  con- 
siderable progress  was  made  in  found- 
ing medical  establishments  during  the 
next  two  hundred  years.  Some  en- 
thusiastic pill-taker  thus  expanded  in 
commendation  of  the  faculty  of  Paris 
in  1323 : 

"  In  this  city,  where  there  is  no  want  of 
consolation  or  succor,  the  physicians  appoint- 
ed to  look  after  our  health  and  the  cure  of 
our  maladies,  and  whom  the  page  orders  us 
to  honor  as  being  created  by  the  Most  High  for 
our  needs,  are  so  numerous  that,  when  ther 
pass  through  tho  streets  to  discharge  their 
duty  in  their  rich  dresses  and  in  their  doc- 
toral caps,  those  who  have  need  of  them  have 
little  trouble  to  get  an  interview.  Oh !  how 
we  should  love  these  good  physicians,  who, 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  philoso- 
phically conform  themselves  to  the  rules  of 
science  and  long  experience !' 

We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  Medical 
Review,  a  brochure,  in  rhyme,  issued 
in  Dublin  circa  1775,  eulogizing  by 
name  the  several  physicians  and  sur- 
geons who  practised  in  our  city  at  that 
period.  It  was  written  throughout  in 
the  spirit  of  the  above  extract,  and,  but 
for  the  evident  good  faith  of  the  writer, 
would  be  supremely  ludicrous. 

All  the  old  writers  on  the  subject 
were  not  so  complimentary  to  the  fa- 
culty. Some  of  the  members  deserved 
what  they  got  if  they  were  of  the  sect 
of  the  impudent  Arnaud  de  Villeneuve, 
some  of  whose  counsels  to  his  students 
took  this  shape :  u  You  examine  per- 
haps the.... of  a  patient  without  be- 
ing anything  the  wiser  for  it,  but  say, 
'  There  is  an  obstruction  in  the  liver.' 
The  patient  may  perhaps  answer, 
4  But,  master,  it  is  in  my  h^ad  I  feel 
the  illness.'  You  answer  without  hesi- 
tation, *  It  is  from  the  liver  it  comes.' 
Always  make  use  of  the  word  obstruc- 
tion. They  don't  know  the  meaning 
of  it,  and  it's  all  for  the  best  that  they 
should  not." 

But  skilful  or  the  reverse,  the  doc- 
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tors  of  the  fourteenth  century  found 
all  their  resources  powerless  to  arrest 
the  epidemic  which  about  the  middle 
of  it  swept  across  Europe.  Its  visita- 
tions were  more  appalling  than  those 
of  cholera  in  our  times.  The  physi- 
cians behaved  as  feeling  and  heroic 
men,  and  were  swept  off  in  thousands, 
while  doing  their  duty  by  their  patients. 
There  was  no  writer  found  to  introduce 
a  series  of  licentious  stories  as  sequel 
to  a  harrowing  account  of  the  scourge. 

Among  those  who  essayed  to  cure 
Charles  VI.  of  his  mental  malady  was 
Arnaud  Guillem,  who  came  in  1393 
from  Languedoc  to  Paris,  bringing 
with  him  the  volume  Sraagorad,  which 
M  Adam  had  received  by  way  of  con- 
solation a  century  after  the  death  of 
Abel."  There  is  some  doubt  about 
his  being  put  to  death  for  failure; 
but  two  Augustine  monks  suffered  in 
1398,  and  four  sorcerers  in  1403,  for 
the  same  liberty  taken  with  sick  ma- 
jesty. It  is  probable  that  the  heads 
stuck  on  spikes  over  palace  gates  for 
similar  failures  in  our  Household 
Stories  had  some  foundation  in  pre- 
historic times.  In  one  of  his  lucid 
intervals  the  poor  king  directed  that 
once  in  the  year  the  dead  body  of  a 
criminal  should  be  delivered  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier,  a 
proof  that  he  set  more  value  on  the 
study  of  the  human  subject  than  the 
virtue  of  charms  or  other  superstitious 
processes.  Among  medical  treatises 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  some  disfi- 
gured by  the  dreams  of  the  astrologer, 
the  alchymist,  and  the  sorcerer,  that  of 
Gui  de  Chauliai  stands  pre-eminent  for 
scientific  attainment 

ARITHMETIC  GEOMETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  AS- 
TRONOMY. 

At  first  scholars  were  careful  to 
avoid  the  title  of  mathematicians. 
Something  magical  and  occult  was 
attached  to  it,  as  in  the  old  Roman 
times.  Mathematician  and  felon  were 
synonym ous  terms.  Mere  arithmetic 
was  in  better  odor ;  it  was  useful  in 
concocting  the  ordinary  tables  set  in 
the  beginning  of  prayer-books,  and  in- 


cluding the  golden  number,  the  epact, 
the  dominical  letter,  etc*  Calendars 
were  carefully  compiled  all  through 
the  era  in  question.  It  has  often 
puzzled  us  to  know  how  calculations 
to  any  extent  could  be  effected  by  the 
Xs  and  Vs  and  Is  which  denoted  num- 
bers previous  to  the  eleventh  century. 
Wretched  was  the  pupil's  lot  (if  such 
an  incident  ever  took  place)  required 
to  perform  an  operation  in  long  divi- 
sion, in  multiplication  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, or  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  a 
large  number.  Great  are  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  Arabians  for  the  use  of 
their  system  of  notation. 

A  household  joke  of  the  day  throws 
light  on  the  incapacity  of  the  wives 
of  small  citizens  to  manage  deep  cal- 
culations. A  few  of  the  husbands 
drinking  agree  that  he  whose  wife 
could  not  count  up  to  four  accurately 
should  pay  the  reckoning.  The  cal- 
culation of  Robin's  wife  was  "  One, 
two,  three,  seven,  twelve,  and  four- 
teen."  John's  wife  began  at  two. 
Tassin's  wife  tossed  her  head,  and 
said  she  was  not  a  baby,  and  would 
not  count  at  all  We  cannot  find  out 
which  of  the  husbands  paid  the  scot 

The  geometry  of  the  day  chiefly 
confined  itself  to  the  measurement  of 
land,  but  there  were  treatises  on  per- 
spective, and  portions  of  the  Latin  Eu- 
clid extant 

Charles  the  Wise  was  not  without 
charts  and  maps  of  the  world.  Many 
such  existed,  but,  as  may  be  supposed, 
tolerably  incorrect  The  earth  was 
supposed  to  consist  of  two  hemispheres, 
glued,  as  it  were,  to  each  other,  and  the 
globe  somehow  maintained  its  place  in 
the  void  like  a  suspended  lamp. 

In  1366,  King  Charles  V.,  in  order 
to  prevail  on  Pope  Urban  V.  not  to 
remove  to  Rome,  urged  that  Marseilles 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world. 
This  would  be  rendered  still  more 
sensible  by  cutting  off  Greece  from 
the  general  map.  "The  schismatic 
Greeks  cut  themselves  off  from  the 

*  These  names,  mysterious  to  scholars  of  city  and 
university,  were  houwhold  words  with  the  masters  of 
Hedge  schools  aud  their  advanced  pupils  half  a  cen- 
tury ago. 
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spiritual  world  by  their  separation 
from  the  church :  let  their  land  be  re- 
moved from  the  material  world."  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  ingenious 
proposition  was  put  in  practice. 

Of  accounts  of  foreign  parts  there 
was  no  lack,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
the  early  books  of  travels  and  accounts 
of  countries,  if  less  strictly  confined  to 
facts  than  ours,  were  much  more  enter- 
taining. A  copy  of  Marco  Polo's  tra- 
vels was  presented  in  1307  to  Charles 
Count  of  Valois  by  John  de  Cepoy, 
son  of  the  Venetian  ambassador. 
John  de  Meun  translated  into  French 
the  Wonders  of  Ireland.  They  had 
also  the  Wonders  of  England,  India, 
the  World,  etc 

Several  works  were  composed  in  the 
fourteenth  century  on  the  subject  of 
music,  but  chiefly  in  Latin  and  with 
reference  to  the  established  canons  of 
sacred  melody. 

Astronomy  had  a  hard  strife  with 
the  impostor  astrology,  which  had  been 
so  long  in  possession  of  the  general  in- 
tellect However,  some  glimmerings 
of  the  true  state  of  heavenly  things 
had  been  gradually  entering  the  minds 
of  the  astrologers  themselves.  The 
total  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  of  January,  1305,  terrified 
the  Parisians.  It  was  mentioned  as 
an  EcKpsis  Lunm  horribilis.  But  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  31st  January,  1310, 
was  predicted  by  the  Faculty  of  As- 
tronomy. Another  in  1337  was  treat- 
ed of  by  John  of  Genoa,  who,  in  1332, 
had  composed  his  canon  of  eclipses. 
Comets  gave  considerable  disturbance 
to  the  public  mind  during  this  century. 
They  predicted  the  death  of  Louis  XL, 
and  the  destruction  of  France,  the 
plague,  and  all  varieties  of  deceit,  lies, 
hatred,  and  insubordination,  etc.  How- 
ever, science  was  making  a  sure  though 
slow  progress,  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  century  the  learned  were  in  pos- 
session of  m  my  astronomical  facts  un- 
known at  the  beginning.  The  comets 
made  their  fearful  visits  at  these  dates — 
March,  1315,  July,  1337,  April,  1338, 
1840,  1346,  13C0.  13G8,  1378. 

Several  voyages  and  land  journeys 


were  performed  during  this  centnry» 
and  among  the  rest  that  by  our  own 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  some  of  whose 
discoveries  were  inferior  to  those  of 
the  truth-loving  Lemuel  Gulliver 
alone.  The  Holy  Land  possessed 
strong  attractions  for  devout  and  culti- 
vated souls.  Of  all  these  the  most  en- 
thusiastic was  the  Tuscan  Dominican, 
Riccoldo  di  Monte  da  Croce.  Having 
gained  the  valley  of  Josaphat,  he  be- 
lieved himself  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  thus  gave  vent  to  his  burning 
thoughts : 

"  We  saw  about  the  middle  of  the  valley 
the  tomb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and,  con- 
sidering it  to  be  the  place  of  the  final  Judg- 
ment, we  passed  between  the  Mount  of  Olives 
and  Mount  Cavalry,  weeping,  and  trembling 
with  fear,  as  if  the  Supreme  Judge  was  already 
above  our  heads.  In  this  sentiment  of  awe 
we  thought  within  ourselves,  and  we  said  to 
each  other — *  It  is  from  above  this  hill  that  the 
most  Just  of  Judges  will  pronounce  his  deci- 
sion. Here  is  the  right  hand,  there  is  the  left. 
We  then  selected,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment, 
our  places  on  the  right,  and  each  sunk  in  the 
ground  a  stone  to  denote  his  own.  I  sunk 
mine,  and  I  retain  that  spot  for  myself,  and  for 
all  those  who,  after  receiving  from  me  the 
word  of  God,  shall  persevere  in  faith,  in  chari- 
ty, and  in  the  truth  of  the  holy  gospel,  and 
we  marked  the  stone  in  the  presence  of  many 
of  the  faithful,  who  wept  with  us,  and  whom 
I  call  on  as  witnesses  this  day." 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  intelligence  during  a 
brief  portion  of  its  course,  namely,  that 
portion  immediately  preceding  the 
epoch  of  the  invention  of  the  printiug- 
press.  The  impediments  in  the  way  of 
scientific  progress  were  great  and  nu- 
merous. Many  weak  spirits  were  dis- 
couraged, and  did  nothing ;  others,  some 
few  of  whom  we  have  particularized, 
wrought  like  giants,  and  thus  beneBted 
themselves  and  their  kind.  Among 
these  benefits  we  do  not  reckon  in  chief 
the  conveniences  and  luxuries  which 
distinguish  our  existence  from  that  of 
the  Samoyeds  or  dog-ribbed  Indians. 
The  Mussulman,  well  to  do,  and  spend- 
ing the  eleven  twelfths  of  his  time  in 
mere  indolence  and  indulgence  of  the 
senses,  would  be  better  off  discharging 
the  duties  of  porter  or  ferryman.  No, 
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the  chief  advantages  we  derive  from  the  and  the  healthy  occupation  of  so  many 

advance  of  human  knowledge  is  the  active  and  energetic  minds,  which,  with- 

easier  and  swifter  communication  be-  out  suitable  work  to  do,  would  prey  on 

tween  the  scattered  members  of  the  themselves,  and  become  a  curse  to  their 

great  human  family,  the  advance  of  possessors, 
education  among  the  working  classes, 


OMGOUL. 

LAUDATE  PUERI  DOMINUM  * 

11 1  will  wash  my  hands  among  the  Innocent,  and  so  will  I  compass  thy  altar,  0  Lord  1 " 

Oct.  2d.   Feast  op  the  Holt  Guardian  Angels.  Baptism. 

In  snowy  robe  and  spotless  veil 

Stands  the  fair  child  at  the  altar  rail. 
«  Of  Holy  Church  what  askest  thou  ?" 
"The  Faith,"  she  murmured.    Upon  her  brow 

The  bright  drops  fell.    An  angel  smiled 

In  the  face  of  God,  as  he  said :  "  Thy  Child \" 

Dec.  8th.   Feast  op  the  Immaculate  Conception.    First  Communion. 

In  snowy  robe  and  spotless  veil 

Kneels  the  fair  child  at  the  altar  rail. 
"  Of  Holy  Church  what  era  vest  thou, 

On  suppliant  knee  and  with  rev'rent  brow  ?" 
"  My  Lord,  my  Hope,  in  whom  I  live." 
"  Us  thy  Child ! "  said  the  angel.    "  Master,  give ! " 

•  April  14th.   Palm  Sunday.  Burial. 

In  snowy  robe  and  spotless  veil 

Lies  the  fair  child  at  the  altar  rail. 
u  Of  Holy  Church  what  askest  thou, 

Palm-branch  in  hand,  and  with  flower-crowned  brow  ?  n 
"  In  robe  baptismal  yet  undefiled, 

My  Love  !"  Said  the  angel :  "  He  waits  thee,  Child ! n 

•  Died  at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  Georgetown.  D.  C,  on  the  18th  of  April,  a  young  girl  thir- 
teen yean  of  age,  who  waa  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Hoij  Church  October  2d,  I860. 
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Translated  from  Paris  rUnion. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND 


SOCIAL  HAPPINESS. 


It  is  the  fate  of  illustrious  men  to  is  called  upon  to  peaceably  develop  its 
reproduce  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in  strength,  while  releasing  itself  from  the 
which  they  live — whether  for  good  or  bonds  of  the  monster  called  pauperism, 
evil.  Thus,  the  study  of  characters,  with  whom  physical  misery  is  only  the 
that  the  engraver  of  fame  has  impress-  clothing  of  moral.  Therefore  human- 
ed  on  the  memory  of  humanity,  leads  ity  is  called  upon  to  germinate  in  a  re- 
frequently  to  a  knowledge  of  the  age  viving  sun  all  Christian  teachings, 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  from  this  Do  you  wish  for  facts  ?  You  are 
knowledge  much  that  is  useful  can  be  children  of  an  age  that  acts  only  by  ex- 
elicited,  perience.    Well,  then,  light  the  torch 

A  man  has  lived  among  us,  whose  of  history,  and,  throwing  its  rays  over 
noble  character,  generous  aspirations,  the  annals  of  the  world,  read  the  ob- 
illusiohs  even,  or  exaggerations,  are  servations  spread  before  your  eyes,  and 
reflected  in  his  contemporaries.  La-  compare  the  actual  state  of  an  ancient 
cordaire  is  France  of  the  nineteenth  and  modern  people.  In  instructing  and 
century,  and  the  thought  that  germi-  bringing  man  to  a  sense  of  his  great- 
nated  in  the  soul  of  the  celebrated  Do-  ness  and  duty,  who  has  raised  and  ele- 
minican,  and  until  his  time  awaited  its  vated  social  relations  ?  Who  has  broken 
development,  borne  down  by  the  weight  the  chains  of  pagan  slavery  ?  Who 
of  intellectual  ruin  which  the  school  of  has  sown  the  seed  of  all  intellectual 
Voltaire  had  amassed,  thi3  thought  har-  and  moral  virtue  in  those  vast  regions 
monizes  so  well  with  the  genius  of  the  that  barbarian  night  had  enveloped  ? 
day,  and  with  its  research,  that  it  seems  Who,  then,  has  given  servants  to  weak- 
impossible  not  to  recognize  the  ray  of  ness,  to  suffering,  to  the  disinherited  by 
light  destined  to  dissipate  for  ever  the  fortune,  to  all  those  that  grief  had  touch- 
shadows  of  doubt  and  unbelief,  which  ed  with  an  unpitying  hand?  Who 
lead  astray  and  weaken  the  life  of  our  has  founded  large  schools,  asylums  of 
generation.  science  and  art;  great  centres  from 

u  I  have  attained  to  my  catholic  be-  which  have  parted  in  radiating  those 

lief,"  writes  Lacordaire,  "  through  my  who,  by  gigantic  works,  accomplished 

social  beliefs,  and  to  day  nothing  ap-  under  the  observation  of  astonished 

pears  plainer  to  me  than  such  a  conse-  generations,  have  merited  the  apj>ella- 

quence.  Society  is  necessary,  therefore  tion  of  the  Cultivators  of  Europe  ?  Who 

the  Christian  religion  is  divine ;'  for  it  has  done  all  these  things,  if  not  the 

is  the  means  of  leading  society  to  per-  church,  that  is  to  say,  Christianity 

fectiou  by  accepting  man  with  all  his  teaching,  directing,  and  moralizing  hu- 

weaknesses,  and  social  order  with  its  manity? 

every  condition."  Christianity,  then,  not  only  elevates 

Such  words  cannot  be  too  deeply  man  to  a  moral  grandeur  unknown  to 

considered  ;  and  the  truths  that  they  pagan  nations,  but  through  its  influence 

express  are  in  such  close  affinity  with  society  exists  in  a  material  prosperity 

the  tendencies  of  our  time  that  it  is  to  which  Greece  and  Rome  never  at- 

easy  and ' profitable  to  meditate  upon,  tained.    Profane  history  shows  us  a 

them.    We  wish  for  the  happiness  of  few  privileged  ones,  satiated,  we  may 

the  masses,  social  prosperity,  and  the  say,  with  riches, but  beneathand  around 

advancement  of  civilization  ;  therefore,  them,  we  see  only  a  servile  mass  vege- 

we  wish  for  Christianity.     Humanity  tat i  tig  in  degrading  misery.    What  a 
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difference,  say  we,  with  a  modern 
wise  economist,  M.  Perin,  professor  in 
the  university  of  Louvain — what  a 
difference  in  the  riches  of  the  sun  be- 
tween the  Roman  empire  in  its  hap- 
piest time  and  contemporary  Europe ! 
What  difference  in  products,  in  the 
multiplicity  and  rapidity  of  communi- 
cation, in  the  cheapness  of  transporta- 
tion, and  in  the  extent  of  relations 
which  to-day  embrace  the  entire  world ! 

What  a  difference,  again,  in  the 
financial  resources  of  states,  in  their 
armies,  in  their  material  What  a  dif- 
ference and  what  superiority  on  the  side 
of  modern  nations,  not  only  in  that 
which  constitutes  their  individual  hap- 
piness, but  in  that  which  makes  the 
material  power  of  nations  and  their 
true  force.  What  superiority  espe- 
cially in  the  mass  of  wealth  destined 
for  the  consumption  of  a  people.  Time, 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  has  rolled 
on  in  the  full  power  of  Christian  civil- 
ization, and  has  evidenced  a  period  of 
prosperity  which  has  had  no  equal  in 
history.  These  are  the  facts.  But 
science  does  not  stop  at  facts.  Its  mis- 
sion is  to  investigate  by  labor  of  which 
it  only  has  the  secret  and  the  glorious 
trouble,  the  why  as  well  as  the  end  of 
things. 

Science  is  the  knowledge  of  objects 
of  observation  studied  by  their  causes  : 
cognitio  rerum  per  causas.  We  ask  of 
it,  therefore,  the  reason  of  the  marvel- 
lous power  we  have  just  proved  in 
Christianity ;  and  in  order  not  to  extend 
our  investigations,  we  will  content  our- 
selves by  seeking  with  it  how  material 
prosperity  and  the  wealth  of  nations 
come  from  a  religion  which  preaches 
the  doctrine  of  renunciation. 

The  reason  of  the  prosperity  of  na- 
tions truly  Christian  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
evident.  We  find  them  practising  gene- 
rally the  virtues  of  which  Christianity 
is  the  apostle  aud  propagator.  Econo- 
mists will  tell,  you  without  capital,  that 
is  to  say,  without  expenditure  with  the 
view  of  reproduction,  there  can  be  no 
social  riches.  But  is  this  expenditure 
compatible  with  vice,  that  never  has 
enough  to  satisfy  its  brutal  appetites  ? 


Virtue,  then,  is  the  source  of  social 
ease,  and  in  it  only  the  remedy  for 
pauperism.  "  If  you  do  not  give  a  peo- 
ple virtue,  the  only  serious  guarantee 
of  present  expenditure  and  future  cap- 
ital, you  can  never  entirely  defend  it 
against  an  invasion  of  misery.  In  vain 
you  may  accumulate  well-being  and 
ease  around  the  domestic  hearth ;  in 
vain  make  and  increase  capital  from 
growing  wealth,  if  you  do  not  accumu- 
late a  capital  conservative  of  all  other, 
that  of  virtue"  We  are  happy  to  quote 
these  beautiful  words,  only  a  few  days 
since  fallen  from  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Just  now  we  pronounced  the  word 
renunciation.  Well,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  understand  that  Christian  self- 
denial  is  a  dispensing  force„the  results 
of  which  are  incalculable.  It  elevates 
the  poor  man  beyond  discouragement, 
and  preserves  for  him  the  energy  with 
which  he  diminishes  the  privations  of 
his  family.  To  him  it  comes  to  destroy 
the  individuality  which  absorbs  the 
opulence  of  the  rich.  To  him  it  leads 
the  beneficent  current  of  fortune,  which 
flows  from  those  who  have  toward 
those  who  have  not.  To  him,  at  last, 
it  brings  riches  in  every  way,  since  un- 
der its  mild  influence  each  one  profits 
by  its  thousand  sacrifices,  although  he 
individually  may  make  none.  Let  us 
be  permitted  to  borrow  some  lines  from 
the  beautiful  book  of  M.  Perm,  De  la 
Richesse  dans  les  Societes  Chreuennes : 

"Follow  the  course  of  ages,"  said 
this  wise  economist, "  and  you  will  ever 
find  Christianity  accomplish  through 
the  virtue  of  self-denial  the  work  of 
each  epoch,  forcing  humanity  toward 
progress,  and  even  saving  it  from  the 
perils  of  success.  Run  through  the 
society  of  to-day,  and  in  every  degree 
of  civilization  that  a  contemporary 
world  presents  us,  in  the  same  picture 
and  at  a  single  glance,  and  in  the  varied 
phases  that  pervade  our  different  socie- 
ties, you  will  find  Christianity  propor- 
tion its  action  to  circumstances;  you 
will  find  it  endeavoring  to  impress  all 
countries  and  races  with  the  salutiry 
impulse  for  progress  by  the  power  of 
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self  denial,  while  it  is  ever  the  same  in 
principle,  and  ever  infinitely  varied  in 
its  applications  and  fertile  in  its  effects." 

Self-denial !  Yes,  it  is  this  which  gives 
Christian  souls  that  holy  love  of  work 
which  is  the  productive  element  of 
social  riches.  To  make  a  sacrifice  of 
one's  repose  to  God,  while  bending  un- 
der the  yoke  of  painful  labor,  is  the  joy 
of  the  Scripture  disciple.  He  wishes 
for  such  joy,  he  loves  it,  and  it  was  to 
obtain  it  that  the  children  of  Saint  Ben- 
edict have  sown  its  seed  in  the  unculti- 
vated deserts  of  the  old  Europe  or  un- 
der the  murderous  sun  of  Africa. 

At  the  time  of  its  decay  and  corrup- 
tion Rome,  it  is  said,  was  at  the  same 
time  lazy  and  servile.  But,  even  in  the 
days  of  its  grandeur,  can  we  believe 
that  labor  showed  itself  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Roman  people  transfigured  by  that 
aureole  which  gives  it  incomparable 
beauty,  so  grand  that  one  loves  it  with 
a  love  which  might  6eem  folly  if  it 
were  not  supreme  wisdom?  Such  a 
sentiment  can  only  be  born  with  the 
doctrine  of  renunciation  and  the  thought 
of  the  Saviour.  u  To  re-establish  labor 
and  the  condition  of  the  workman,  it 
was  necessary  that  Christ,  making  him- 
self a  laborer,  should  wield  with  his 
own  royal  and  divine  hands,  in  the 
workshop  of  Nazareth,  the  axe  and  the 
tools  of  the  carpenter." 

These  words,  which  we  borrow  from 
a  course  of  political  economy,  deliver- 
ed with  so  much  eloquence  to  the  Fa- 
culte  de  Droit  de  Caen,  by  M.  Alex- 
andre Carel,  finish  by  exemplifying 
how  labor,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
wealth  of  society,  owes  so  much  to 
Christianity. 


The  limits  of  an  article  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  develop  further  the  ideas 
necessary  to  understand  all  its  power 
and  truth.  We  can  only  resume  them 
in  saying : 

To  occupy  one's  self  with  social  and 
political  studies  is  to  follow  the  impulse 
that  our  age  impresses  on  intelligence. 
To  find  the  condition  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  society,  of  which  we  form 
a  part,  would  be  from  the  point  of  view 
of  contemporary  aspirations  one  of  the 
finest  victories  that  the  public  mind 
could  carry  with  it,  one  of  the  greatest 
satisfactions  that  the  heart  can  obtain. 
Well !  may  our  eyes  open  at  last  Let 
us  learn  to  see  that,  without  neglecting 
secondary  means,  it  is  necessary,  to  at- 
tain the  end  desired,  to  christianize  the 
people. 

Christianity  with  its  virtues,  its  doc- 
trine of  self-renunciation,  its  labor 
transfigured  by  freedom  and  love,  be- 
hold the  agent,  and  the  only  one  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  prosperity  with 
which  we  would  wish  to  endow  nations. 
Let  us  understand  these  things,  and  we 
shall  march  with  success  to  the  conquest 
of  social  happiness.  But  we  shall  do 
better  stilL  Penetrating  the  harmoni- 
ous connection  that  unites  effects  to 
causes,  we  shall  ask  of  it  the  secret  of 
the  superhuman  power  that  escapes 
from  it  by  submission  to  the  Scripture ; 
and  soon  we  can  repeat  again  the 
conviction  of  Lacordaire  :  44  Christian- 
ity is  the  means  of  leading  society  to 
its  perfection,  by  accepting  man  with 
all  his  weaknesses,  and  social  order 
with  its  even  condition.  Society  is 
necessary ;  therefore  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  divine." 
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From  The  Lamp. 

VISIBLE  SPEECH. 


Mr.  Alexander  Melville  Bell 
has  recently  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Society  of  Arte  his  very  re- 
markable system  of  Visible  Speech 
or  Universal  Language,  which  is  (says 
Chambers's  Journal)  intended  to  re- 
move an  absurdity  which  vitiates  all 
ordinary  alphabets  and  languages. 
This  absurdity  is  the  utter  want  of 
agreement  between  the  appearance  of 
a  letter  or  word  and  the  sound  which 
it  is  intended  to  convey ;  between  the 
visible  form  of  the  symbol  and  the 
sound  and  meaning  of  the  thing  sym- 
bolized ;  between  (for  instance)  the 
shape  of  the  letter  C  and  the  value  of 
that  letter  in  the  alphabets  which  con- 
tain it.  This  is  an  old  difficulty — how 
old,  we  do  not  know ;  but  to  under- 
stand the  proposed  remedy,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
defect  to  which  the  remedy  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

Spoken  language  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  had  its  origin  in  an  at- 
tempt to  imitate,  by  the  organs  of  the 
voice,  the  different  sounds  which  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  nature  presents. 
Man  could  thus  recall  to  the  minds 
of  those  around  him  those  notions  of 
absent  objects  and  past  actions  with 
which  the  sounds  are  connected.  The 
expression  of  abstract  qualities  by  the 
same  means  would  be  a  later  object, 
and  one  more  difficult  of  attainment. 
When  the  eye  instead  of  the  ear  had  to 
be  appealed  to,  or  the  signs  rendered 
visible  instead  of  audible,  the  system 
of  hieroglyphics  would  at  once  suggest 
itself,  by  marking  on  a  tablet  or  paper, 
a  piece  of  ground  or  a  smooth  surface 
of  sand,  a  rude  picture  of  the  object 
intended.  When  we  get  beyond  these 
preliminary  stages,  however,  the  diffi- 
culty rapidly  increases.  There  is  no 
visible  picture  by  which  we  could  con- 
vey the  meaning  of  such  sentiments 
vol.  v. — 27 


as  are  called  in  English  virtue,  justice, 
fear,  and  the  like,  except  by  so  elabo- 
rate a  composition  as  it  would  require 
an  artist  to  produce ;  nor  could  an  au- 
dible symbol  for  each  of  these  senti- 
ments be  framed.  It  would  take  a 
Max  Mttller  to  trace  how  the  present 
complication  gradually  arose.  That 
there  is  a  complication,  any  one  may 
see  in  a  moment.  What  is  there  in 
the  shape  of  the  five  letters  forming 
the  word  table,  in  these  particular  com- 
binations of  curved  and  straight  lines, 
to  denote  either  the  sound  of  the  word 
or  the  movements  of  the  mouth  and 
other  vocal  organs  which  produce  its 
utterance  ?  Nothing  whatever.  Any 
other  combination  of  straight  and 
curved  lines  might  be  made  familiar  by 
common  use,  and  substituted  for  our 
plain  English  word,  with  as  little  at- 
tention to  any  analogy  between  the 
visible  symbol  and  the  sound  of  the 
thing  symbolized. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  devise  some  sort  of  alphabet  in 
which  the  shapes  of  the  letters  should 
in  some  way  be  dependent  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  vocal  organs — not  actual 
pictures  of  them,  but  analogies,  more 
or  less  complete.  Without  going  to 
earlier  labors,  we  may  adduce  those 
of  Professor  Willis.  Nearly  forty 
years  ago,  lie  showed  that  the  ordi- 
nary vowel  sounds — a,  e,  t,  o,  u — are 
produced  on  regular  acoustic  princi- 
ples ;  that  "  the  different  vowel  sounds 
may  be  produced  artificially,  by  throw- 
ing a  current  of  air  upon  a  reed  in  & 
pipe ;  and  that,  as  the  pipe  is  length- 
ened or  shortened,  the  vowels  are  suc- 
cessively produced" — not  in  the  order 
familiar  to  U6,  but  in  the  order  *",  e,  a, 
o,  «,  (  and  with  the  continental  sounds, 
%  like  ee,  e  like  ay,  a  like  ah,  u  like  oo.) 
Eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  Mr.  Krat- 
zenstein  contrived  an  apparatus  foe 
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imitating  the  various  vowel  sounds. 
He  adapted  a  vibrating  reed  to  a  set 
of  pipes  of  peculiar  forms.  Soon  af- 
terward, Mr.  Kempelen  succeeded  in 
producing  the  vowel  sounds  by  adapt- 
ing a  reed  to  the  bottom  of  a  funnel- 
shaped  cavity,  and  placing  his  hand  in 
various  positions  within  the  funnel  He 
also  contrived  a  hollow  oval  box,  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  so  attached  by 
a  hinge  as  to  resemble  jaws ;  by  open- 
ing and  closing  the  jaws,  he  produced 
various  vowel  sounds;  and  by  using 
jaws  of  different  shapes,  he  produced 
imperfect  imitations  of  the  consonant 
sounds  /,  m,  and  p.  By  constructing 
an  imitative  mouth  of  a  bell-shaped 
piece  of  caoutchouc,  imitative  nostrils 
of  two  tin  tubes,  and  imitative  lungs  in 
the  form  of  a  rectangular  wind-chest, 
he  produced  with  more  or  less  com- 
pleteness the  familiar  sounds  of  n,  a\ 
g,  hy  vy  U  and  r.  By  combining 
these  he  produced  the  words  opera,  as- 
tronomy, etc.,  and  the  sentences  Vous 
etes  man  ami — Je  vow  aime  de  tout 
mon  caur.  By  introducing  various 
changes  in  some  such  apparatus  as 
this,  Professor  Willis  has  developed 
many  remarkable  facts  concerning  the 
mode  in  which  wind  passes  through  the 
vocal  organs  during  oral  speech. 

The  useful  work  would  be,  however, 
not  to  imitate  vocal  sounds  by  means 
of  mechanism,  but  to  write  thorn  so 
that  they  should  give  more  information 
as  to  their  mode  of  production  than  our 
present  alphabet  affords.  Such  was 
the  purport  of  the  Phonetic  system, 
which  had  a  life  of  great  activity  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  ago,  but  which  has 
since  fallen  into  comparative  obscurity. 
Mr.  Ellis  and  the  Messrs.  Pitman  pub- 
lished very  numerous  works,  either 
printed  in  the  phonetic  language  itself, 
or  intended  to  develop  its  principles. 
Bible  Histories,  the  New  Testament, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Paradise  Lost,  Macbeth, 
The  Tempest — all  were  printed  in  the 
new  form  ;  and  there  were  numerous 
works  under  such  titles  as  Phonetic  or 
Phonographic  Alphabets,  Almanacs, 
Journals,  Miscellanies,  Hymn-books, 


Note-books,  Primers,  Lesson-books, 
and  the  like.  The  intention  was  not 
so  much  to  introduce  new  forms  of  let- 
ters, as  new  selections  of  existing  let- 
ers  to  convey  the  proper  sounds  of 
words.  There  was  an  unfortunate 
publication,  the  Fonetik  Nuz,  which 
worked  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
system,  seeing  that  it  was  made  a  butt 
for  laughter  and  ridicule — more  formi- 
dable to  contend  against  than  logical 
argument. 

Mr.  Bell  contemplates  something 
more  than  this.  He  has  been  known 
in  Edinburgh  for  twenty  years  in  con- 
nection with  numerous  works  relating 
to  reading,  spelling,  articulation,  or- 
thoepy, elocution,  the  language  of  the 
passions,  the  relations  between  letters 
and  sounds,  logograms  for  shorthand, 
and  the  like.  As  a  writer  and  teacher 
on  these  subjects,  he  bad  felt,  with 
many  other  persons,  how  useful  it 
would  be  if  we  could  have  a  system 
of  letters  of  universal  application ;  let- 
ters which,  when  learned  in  connection 
with  anyone  language,  could  be  vocal- 
ized with  uniformity  in  every  other. 
There  are  two  obstacles  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end :  first,  that  the  asso- 
ciation between  the  existing  letters  and 
sounds  is  merely  arbitrary  :  and  second, 
that  international  uniformity  of  asso- 
ciation is  impracticable,  because  the 
sounds  of  different  languages,  and  their 
mutual  relations,  have  not  hitherto 
been  ascertained  witk  exactitude  or 
completeness. 

Mr.  Bell,  as  he  tells  us,  feeling  that 
all  attempted  collations  of  existing  al- 
phabets have  failed  to  yield  the  ele- 
ments of  a  complete  alphabet,  tried  in 
a  new  direction.  Instead  of  going  to 
languages  to  discover  the  elements  of 
utterance,  he  went  to  the  apparatus  of 
speech  itself,  eudeavoring  to  classify 
all  the  movements  of  tongue,  teeth, 
lips,  palate,  etc.,  concerned  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  vocal  sounds.  By  this 
means,  he  hoped  to  obtain,  from  the 
physiological  basis  of  speech,  an  or- 
ganic scale  of  sounds  which  should 
include  all  varieties,  known  and  un- 
known.   To  transfer  these  sounds  to 
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paper,  in  the  form  of  risible  charac- 
ters, a  new  alphabet  was  necessary. 
To  have  adopted  letters  from  the  Ro- 
man, Greek,  or  other  alphabets,  con- 
structed on  no  common  principle  of 
symbolization,  would  have  been  to  in- 
troduce- complexity  and  confusion,  and 
to  create  a  conflict  between  old  and 
new  associations.  He  therefore  dis- 
carded old  letters  and  alphabets  of 
every  kind.  He  set  himself  the  task 
of  inventing  a  new  scheme  of  sym- 
bols, each  of  which  should  form  a  de- 
finite part  of  a  complete  design ;  inso- 
much that,  if  the  plan  of  the  alphabet 
were  communicated  by  diagrams,  each 
letter  would  teach  its  own  sound,  by 
expressing  to  the  reader's  eye  the  ex- 
act position  of  the  sound  in  the  physio- 
logical circuit  Could  this  object  be 
attained,  not  only  would  there  be  a 
universal  alphabet ;  there  would  be  a 
scheme  of  letters  representative  of 
sounds,  and  not,  like  ordinary  alpha- 
bets, associated  with  sounds  only  by 
arbitrary  conventions. 

Mr.  Bell  believes  that  he  has  achiev- 
ed this  result,  and  his  expositions  be- 
fore the  Ethnological  Society,  the  Col- 
lege of  Preceptors,  and  the  Society  of 
Arts,  have  had  for  their  object  the 
presentation  of  various  phases  of  the 
system.  The  fitness  of  the  term  visi- 
ble speech  may,  he  urges,  be  shown  by 
the  analogy  of  an  artist,  who,  wishing 
to  depict  a  laughing  face,  draws  the 
lines  of  the  face  as  seen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mirth ;  he  depicts,  in  fact, 
risible  laughter.  Every  passion  and 
sentiment,  emotion  and  feeling,  has 
this  kind  of  facial  writing ;  and  an  idea 
of  it  might  be  expressed  on  paper  by 
a  picture  of  the  muscular  arrangements 
of  the  face,  so  that  all  persons  seeing 
the  symbols  would  have  a  common, 
knowledge  of  their  meaning.  In 
forming  any  sound,  we  adjust  the 
parts  of  the  mouth  to  certain  definite 
attitudes  ;  and  the  sound  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  our  putting  the  mouth 
in  such  a  shape.  If,  then,  we  could 
represent  the  various  positions  of  the 
mouth,  we  should  have  in  those  sym- 
bols a  representation  of  the  sounds 


which  cannot  but  result  from  putting 
the  mouth  in  the  positions  symbolized. 
Now,  Mi*.  Bell  claims  to  have  applied 
this  system  of  symbolization  to  every 
possible  arrangement  of  the  mouth : 
he  claims  that,  whatever  your  lan- 
guage, and  whether  you  speak  a  re- 
fined or  a  rustic  dialect,  he  can  show, 
in  the  forms  of  his  new  letters,  the  ex- 
act sounds  you  make  use  of.  If  this 
be  so,  a  Chinaman  may  read  English, 
or  an  Englishman  Chinese,  without 
any  difficulty  or  uncertainty,  after  he 
has  learned  to  form  his  mouth  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  given  him 
by  the  letters.  Nearly  all  the  existing 
alphabets  contain  vestiges  of  a  similar 
relation  between  letters  and  sounds — a 
relation  which  has  nearly  disappeared 
during  the  changes  which  alphabetic 
characters  have  gradually  undergone. 
Mr.  Bell  gave  the  following  anecdote 
illustrating  this  relation  :  u  Shortly  be* 
fore  I  left  Edinburgh,  in  the  early  part 
of  last  year,  an  elderly  lady  called  on 
me,  accompanied  by  two  young  ladies, 
who  were  going  out  to  India  as  mis- 
sionaries. The  elderly  lady  had  been 
for  upward  of  twenty  years  engaged 
in  mission  work,  and  she  spoke  the 
language  of  the  district  like  a  native. 
Nevertheless,  she  could  not  teach  the 
English  girls  to  pronounce  some 
of  the  peculiar  sounds  which  she  had 
acquired  by  habit  They  had  been 
for  some  time  under  her  instruction, 
but  they  could  not  catch  the  knack  of 
certain  characteristic  elements.  Hav- 
ing heard  of 4  Visible  Speech,'  the  lady 
called  to  solicit  my  assistance.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  language  she  pronounced 
before  me.  Some  of  the  sounds  I  had 
never  heard  in  linguistic  combinations, 
though,  of  course,  I  am  acquainted  with 
them  theoretically.  I  saw  the  young 
ladies  for  half  an  hour,  but  this  proved 
long  enough  to  give  them  the  power  of 
pronouncing  the  difficult  sounds  which, 
while  they  did  not  know  precisely 
what  to  do,  they  could  not  articulate- 
Strangely  enough,  since  I  came  to  re- 
side in  London,  I  heard  a  clergyman 
and  former  missionary,  speaking  of 
these  very  girls,  remark  on  the  great 
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success  with  which  they  pronounced 
the  Canarese  language  before  they 
left  this  country ;  and  the  speaker 
knew  nothing  of  their  previous  diffi- 
culty, or  how  it  had  been  overcome." 

The  system  analyzes  all  sounds  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
produced.  The  number  of  sounds 
discriminated  in  various  languages 
amounts  to  several  times  the  number 
of  letters  in  the  English  alphabet ;  and 
even  in  English,  although  there  are 
only  twenty  six  letters,  there  are  at 
least  forty  different  sounds.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  employ 
nearly  two  hundred  different  letters 
or  symbols  in  their  several  printed 
books ;  and  the  list  is  even  then  im- 
perfect as  regards  many  of  the  lan- 
guages. 

Mr.  Bell  finds  thirty  symbols  suffi- 
cient to  denote  all  the  two  hundred 
varieties  of  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds.  What  kind  of  symbols  they 
are,  we  do  not  know,  (for  a  reason  pre- 
sently to  be  explained  ;)  but  he  states 
that,  while  each  elemeutary  sound  has 
its  own  single  type  to  express  it  in 
printing,  he  requires  only  thirty  actual 
types  to  express  them  as  used  in  lan- 
guage. Each  symbol  has  a  name, 
which  does  not  include  the  sound  of 
the  letter,  but  merely  describes  its 
form.  The  learner  has  thus  at  first 
only  to  recognize  pictures.  But  the 
name  of  the  symbol  also  expresses  the 
arrangement  of  the  mouth  which  pro- 
duces the  sound ;  so  that,  when  the 
symbol  is  named,  the  organic  forma- 
tion of  its  sound  is  named  at  the  same 
time.  In  order  that  thirty  symbols 
may  denote  two  hundred  sounds,  Mr. 
Bell  has  adopted  certain  modes  of 
classification.  All  vowels  receive  a 
common  generic  symbol,  all  conso- 
nants another ;  vocality  and  whisper 
have  their  respective  symbols ;  so  have 
inspiration,  retention,  and  expulsion  of 
breath  ;  so  have  the  touching  and  the 
vibration  of  the  several  vocal  organs ; 
so  have  the  lips,  the  palate,  the  pharynx, 
the  glottis,  and  the  different  parts  of 
the  tongue ;  so  has  the  breathing  of 
sounds  through  the  nostrils,  or  through 


nearly  closed  teeth.  There  are  thirty 
of  these  generic  meanings  altogether, 
and  they  are  combined  to  make  up 
letters,  every  part  of  every  letter  hav- 
ing a  meaning.  The  thirty  symbols 
need  not  be  represented  mechanically 
by  exactly  thirty  types ;  they  may  be 
embodied  in  a  larger  or  smaller  num- 
ber, according  to  taste  or  convenience ; 
such  of  the  symbols  as  together  repre- 
sent simple  elements  of  speech  being 
properly  combined  in  single  types. 
"  The  highest  possible  advantages  of 
the  system,"  we  are  told,  "  would  be 
secured  by  extending  the  number  of 
types  to  about  sixty.  At  present,  I 
and  my  sons — as  yet  the  only  experts 
in  the  use  of  visible  speech — write  the 
alphabet  in  a  form  that  would  be  cast 
on  between  forty  and  fifty  types,  which 
is  but  little  more  than  the  number  in 
an  ordinary  English  fount,  including 
diphthongs  and  accented  letters.  This 
number  does  not  require  to  be  ex- 
ceeded in  order  to  print,  with  typo- 
graphic simplicity,  the  myriad  dialects 
of  all  nations." 

Mr.  Bell  pointed  out  the  prospec- 
tive usefulness  of  his  system  in  tele- 
graphic communication.  The  sym- 
bols of  speech  may,  in  all  their  varie- 
ties, be  transmitted  by  telegraphy 
through  any  country,  without  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  kn  »wledge  of  the  lan- 
guage adopted  on  the  part  of  the  sig- 
naller. He  would  only  have  to  discri- 
minate forms  of  letters ;  he  may  be 
totally  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a  sin- 
gle letter,  and  yet  may  convey  the 
telegram  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  virtually  address- 
ed. It  is  known  that  the  telegrams 
from  India  now  reach  London  in  a 
sadly  mutilated  and  unintelligible  state, 
owing  to  their  passing  through  the 
hands  of  Turkish  and  Persian  agents 
who  do  not  know  the  English  alpha- 
bet; an  evil  which,  it  is  contended, 
would  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of 
the  new  system. 

The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Bell  illus- 
trated his  method  was  curious  and  in- 
teresting. His  son  uttered  a  great 
variety  of  sounds  —  whispered  con- 
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sonants,  vocal  consonants,  vowels,  diph- 
thongs, nasal  vowels,  interjections,  in- 
articulate sounds,  animal  sounds,  me- 
chanical sounds — all  of  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  represented  in  printed 
or  written  symbols.  Then,  the  son 
being  out  of  the  room,  several  gen- 
tlemen came  forward  and  repeated 
short  sentences  to  Mr.  Bell,  some  in 
Arabic,  some  in  Persian,  some  in  Ben- 
gali, some  in  Negro  patois,  some  in 
Gaelic,  some  in  Lowland  Scotch,  some 
m  Norfolk  dialect;  Mr.  Bell  wrote 
down  the  sounds  as  he  heard  them, 
without,  except  in  one  or  two  cases, 
knowing  the  purport  of  the  words. 
The  son  was  called  in,  and,  looking 
attentively  at  the  writing,  repeated  the 
sentences  with  an  accuracy  of  sound 
and  intonation  which  seemed  to  strike 
those  who  were  best  able  to  judge  as 
being  very  remarkable. 

There  is  something  a  little  tantalizing 
in  the  present  state  of  the  subject.  We 
know  that  there  is  a  system  of  symbols, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  symbols  them- 
selves. Mr.  Bell  states  that,  besides 
the  members  of  his  own  family,  only 
three  persons  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  symbols,  and  the 
details  of  their  formation  —  namely, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Professor  de 
Morgan,  and  Mr.  Ellis.  He  has  not 
intended,  and  does  not.  intend,  to  se- 
cure his  system  to  himself  by  any  kind 
of  patent  or  copyright;  and  yet,  if  he 
made  it  fully  public  at  once,  he  would 
lose  any  legitimate  hold  over  it  to 
which  he  is  rightly  entitled.  He  has 
submitted  his  plan  to  certain  govern- 
ment departments,  but  has  found  that 
it  is  "  nobody's  business"  to  take  up  a 
subject  which  is  not  included  in  any 
definite  sphere  of  duty.  He  has  next 
endeavored  to  interest  scientific  socie- 
ties in  the  matter,  so  far  as  to  induce 
them  to  urge  the  trial  of  his  plan  by 


the  government.  He  says:  "I  am 
willing  to  surrender  my  private  rights 
in  the  invention  pro  bono  publico,  on 
the  simple  condition  that  the  costs  of 
so  introducing  the  system  may  be  un« 
dertaken  at  the  public  charge."  Teach- 
§  ers  there  must  be,  because  "  the  publi- 
cation of  the  theory  of  the  system  and 
the  scheme  of  symbols  must  necessarily 
be  supplemented  by  oral  teaching  of 
the  scales  of  sound,  in  order  that  the 
invention  may  be  applied  with  uni- 
formity." The  reading  of  the  paper 
gave  rise  to  some  discussion  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  not  as  to  the  value 
and  merit  of  the  system  itself,  but  as 
to  anything  which  the  society  can  do 
in  the  matter.  It  is  one  rule  of  the 
society  that  no  new  invention  shall  be 
brought  forward  without  a  full  exptana- 
tii  >n  of  the  modus  operandi  as  well  as 
of  the  leading  principles ;  and  in  this 
case,  the  objection  lay  that  the  inventor 
declined  to  make  public,  unless  under 
some  government  agreement,  the  actual 
secret  of  his  method.  Mr.  Bell  replied 
that,  if  even  he  were  to  write  a  sen* 
tence  in  view  of  the  audience,  it  would 
add  very  little  to  their  real  knowledge 
of  the  subject ;  but  he  furthermore  said 
he  was  ready  to  explain  the  detail?  of 
the  system  to  any  committee  whom  the 
council  of  the  society,  or  any  other 
scientific  body,  may  appoint.  To  us 
it  appears  that  neither  Mr.  Bell  nor 
the  society  is  open  to  blame  in  the 
matter.  He  has  the  right  to  name  the 
conditions  under  which  he  will  make 
his  system  public ;  while  they  have 
the  right  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
governance  of  their  own  proceedings. 
The  results  actually  produced  struck 
the  auditors  generally  with  surprise ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
system  will  in  some  way  or  other,  at 
all  events,  work  itself  into  public  no- 
tice. 
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Oue  recent  alarm  at  the  appearance 
and  progress  of  the  cholera  in  London 
may  have  drawn  the  attention  of  many 
who  had  before  been  accustomed  to  pass 
them  by  with  indifference,  to  those  co- 
lumns in  the  papers  in  which  the  reports 
of  the  Registrar- General  on  the  state  of 
the  public  health  are  from  time  to  time 
recorded.  But  we  are  perhaps  hardly 
yet  sufficiently  awake  to  the  impor- 
tance and  interest  of  the  statistics  there 
contained,  any  more  than  to  the  value 
of  the  short  and,  at  first  sight,  rather 
unintelligible  tables  which  embody,  day 
after  day,  the  meteorological  phenome- 
non collected  in  London  from  so  many 
different  points  on  our  own  coast  and 
those  of  adjacent  countries.  These  last 
statistics  have  an  interest  which  does 
not  yet  belong  to  those  which  relate  to 
the  public  health,  in  that  they  embrace 
reports  from  so  many  distinct  places 
which  can  be  compared  together.  We, 
of  course,  only  publish  our  own  sta- 
tistics of  health,  disease,  births,  and 
deaths  ;  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  our 
way  to  the  information  that  might  be 
gatiiered  by  a  comparison  of  our  own 
condition  in  these  respects  with  that  of 
others  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  interest  and  value  of  such  a  com- 
parison is  obvious  enough ;  and  some 
of  the  results  which  might  be  hoped 
from  it,  if  it  were  systematically  and 
scientifically  made,  may  be  guessed  at 
by  the  perusal  of  a  thin  volume  of  less 
than  two  hundred  pages,  lately  pub- 
lished in  Paris  by  M.  Vacher,*  which 
at  first  sight  may  seem  not  to  promise 
very  much  except  to  professional  read- 
ers, but  from  which  we  shall  take  the 

*  Etude  MedicaU  ei  StatMiqu*  sur  la  Mortality 
d  Puri*,  d  Londrea,  d  Vu  nne  H  d  New-  York  en 
l*jf»5.  D'aprca  le»  Document  ofliciels,  avec  une  Carte 
Meteorologique  et  Mortuaire.  Par  le  Docteur  L. 
Vacher.   Paris  :  F.  Savy,  im. 


liberty  of  drawing  a  few  facts  which 
certainly  seem  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  more  general  public. 

Canning  once  said,  in  answer  to 
some  one  who  alleged  "  a  well-known 
fact"  against  him,  that  there  was  but 
one  tiling  more  fallacious  than  a  fact, 
and  that  was  a  figure.  We  must  all 
be  ready  to  allow  that  the  results  which 
we  sec  embodied  so  neatly  in  a  set  of 
figures  in  statistical  tables  are,  after 
all,  but  approaches  to  the  truth ;  and 
they  are  not  put  forward  as  anything 
more.  Still,  there  is  often  a  wonder- 
ful accuracy  about  the  average  results 
given  by  statistical  inquiries ;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  when  the  result  of  one 
calculation  is  confirmed  by  that  of  an- 
other independent  of  the  former,  or 
when  one  uniform  result  is  given  by  a 
continued  series  of  inquiries,  or  when 
there  is  a  very  decided  preponderance 
on  one  side  of  a  comparison,  such  as 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  chance,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  refuse  to  assent  to 
conclusions  thus  obtained.  With  this 
single  preliminary  remark,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  some  of  the  facts  collected  for 
us  by  M.  Vacher. 

He  begins  by  giving  due  credit  to 
this  country  for  having  taken  the  lead 
in  the  publication  of  the  kind  of  statis- 
tics with  which  he  has  to  deal.  The 
reports  of  the  Registrar- General  are 
all  that  he  can  desire.  New  York  aud 
Vienna  have  followed,  more  or  less 
fully,  the  example  set  in  Loudon.  It 
has  also  been  copied  in  St.  Petersburg, 
as  far  as  the  registration  of  deaths  is 
concerned  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  week- 
ly publication  of  the  results  will  soon 
be  made  in  that  city.  Paris  joined  the 
movement  at  the  end  of  1864  or  the 
beginning  of  1865.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  difference  of  system.  The 
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chief  point  is,  that  in  England  the  me- 
dical man  who  attends  a  sick  person  re- 
ports the  cause  of  death ;  in  Paris  there 
are  certain  official  physicians,  verifica- 
teurs  des  decis,  and  these,  instead  of 
the  attending  physician,  assign  the 
cause.  The  superiority  of  the  English 
system  seems  to  be  acknowledged.  M. 
Vachers  book  is  founded  on  the  reports 
thus  produced. 

His  first  business  is,  of  course,  to 
settle  approximately  the  population  of 
the  four  capitals  with  whose  statistics 
he  deals — a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty,  even  with  all  the  results  of 
the  census  before  him.  He  calculates 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
in  1865  at  1,863,000 ;  those  of  Lon- 
don were  3,028,600 ;  those  of  Vienna, 
560,000;  and  those  of  New  York, 
1,025,000,  (in  1864.)  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase,  Paris  will  double  its 
population  in  32  years,  London  in  40, 
Vienna  in  44,  and  New  York  in  13£. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  increase  is  not 
to  be  set  down  to  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  which  in  London,  in  20 
years  before  1861,  was  only  328,189 
— about  a  third  of  the  actual  increase, 
(35  per  cent.)  In  a  similar  period, 
the  births  exceed  the  deaths  in  Paris 
by  only  13  (and  a  fraction)  per  cent  of 
the  whole  increase.  Immigration  has 
therefore  the  largest  share  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  population.  A  flow  is 
continually  setting  in  from  the  country 
to  the  town  in  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  it  enriches  the  largest  towns 
and  the  capitals  especially.  New  York, 
receiving  annually  so  many  immigrants 
from  Europe,  is,  of  course,  beyond  the 
others  in  its  gains  from  this  source. 
Paris  has  undergone  great  vicissitudes 
as  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  1762,  the  population  seems  to  have 
been  about  600,000.  It  fell  off  im- 
mensely during  the  Revolution ;  even 
in  1800  it  was  only  547,756.  From 
1790  to  1810  the  number  of  deaths  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  births.  Since 
that  time  the  proportion  has  been  re- 
versed, except  in  years  of  great  epide- 
mics. 

Of  the  four  capitals  with  which  M» 


Vacher  deals,  Vienna,  the  smallest,  had 
the  largest  proportion  of  deaths  hi 
1865.  In  Vienna  the  proportion  was 
1  to  31  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  Paris, 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera  in  October — causing  6591 
deaths  (nearly  an  eighth  of  the  whole) 
— it  was  1  to  36 ;  in  New  York.  1  to  40 ; 
in  London,  1  to  41.  In  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  New  York,  the  death  rate  has 
diminished  in  its  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation for  some  time  past.  In  Paris, 
in  the  three  decades  of  years  from  1830 
to  1860,  it  fell  successively  from  1  to  31, 
to  1  to  34,  and  then  to  1  to  38.  There 
has  been  the  same  improvement  in  the 
other  two  cities.  In  New  York,  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  rate  of  deaths  was  1  to 
22 — nearly  twice  as  high  as  at  present. 
We  do  not  see  any  statement  in  M. 
Vacher's  pages  as  to  the  case  of  Vien- 
na. He  attributes  the  improvement  in 
Paris  to  some  extent  to  the  great  pub- 
lic works  and  measures  for  securing 
the  health  of  the  population  which  havrs 
marked  the  second  empire ;  but  much 
more,  it  would  seem,  to  the  better 
management  of  the  hospitals.  In  Paris 
and  Vienna  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  die  in  hospitals  than 
in  New  York  and  London ;  and,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  M.  Vacher  in- 
cludes workhouses  and  asylums  of  all 
kinds  under  the  general  name  of  hos- 
pitals. He  finds,  on  comparing  some 
scanty  statistics  of  the  last  century  with 
the  facts  of  the  present,  that  in  old 
times  the  number  of  deaths  in  hospitals 
was  far  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
cases  admitted  than  now  ;  and  he  thinks 
that,  in  Paris  at  least,  this  almost  ex- 
plains the  improvement  in  the  death- 
rate.  In  New  York  the  same  improve- 
ment may  have  had  many  causes,  but 
it  is  remarkably  coincident  as  to  time 
with  the  magnificent  changes  made,  at 
an  immense  cost,  in  the  water  supply 
of  that  city.  From  some  meteorologi- 
cal tables  compiled  with  great  care  by 
M.  Vacher,  we  gather  the  rather  sur- 
prising result  that  the  variations  of 
temperature  during  the  year,  which 
have  considerable  influence  on  the- 
death-rate,  are  greatest  at  Vienna, 
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(nearly  27°,)  next  at  New  York,  (25°.) 
much  lower  in  Paris  ( 17°,)  and  lowest 
of  all  in  London,  (15°.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
at  the  present  time  on  this  subject  is 
that  of  the  water  supply.  M.  Vacher 
begins  with  a  cordial  tribute  to  the  Ro- 
mans on  this  head.  The  magnificent 
aqueducts  by  which  the  city  of  Rome 
was  supplied  date  from  the  time  of  the 
early  republic,  though  the  emperors  in- 
creased their  number.  At  an  early 
point  of  their  history,  therefore,  Ihe 
Romans  were  wise  and  liberal  enough 
to  dispense  with  the  waters  of  the  Tiber 
for  drinking.  They  carried  their  sys- 
tem everywhere  when  they  became 
the  masters  of  the  world ;  in  France, 
in  Spain,  and  in  Italy  many  aqueducts 
can  still  be  traced  which  were  their 
work.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that 
if  Britain  were  now  a  Roman  province, 
the  Thames  water  companies  would 
never  be  allowed  to  supply  water  ex- 
cept for  the  streets,  and  great  aqueducts 
would  long  since  have  brought  us  the 
pure  water  of  Bala  Lake  or  Winder- 
mere. Thanks  to  the  popes,  modern 
Rome,  though  not  so  profusely  supplied 
as  in  imperial  times,  is  still  very  far 
in  advance  of  all  other  cities  in  the 
world  in  this  respect.*  M.  Vacher 
reckons  the  water  supply  in  ancient 
Rome  as  1492  litres  a  day  for  each  in- 
habitant ;  in  modern  Rome  it  is  1040 ; 
in  New  York,  159  ;  in  Vienna,  134  ;t 
in  Paris,  according  to  the  new  system, 
109 ;  in  London,  132.    But  no  city 

•  M.  Vncber  attributes  the  salubrity  of  Rome — for, 
considering  its  position,  it  enjoys  remarkable  salu- 
brity— to  the  abundance  and  good  quality  of  iu  w.iter. 
Laucw,  who  practised  there  as  a  physician  in  the 
last  century,  accounts  for  the  longevity  of  it*  inhabi- 
tants iu  the  pauie  way.  At  all  events,  remark*  M. 
Vacher,  *'  il  est  impossible  de  nYtre  pas  frappe  de 
ce  fait,  que  les  hlsturtens  ne  nientionncnt  pas  tin  soul 
exeinple  de  pe>te  a  Koine,  et  qu'au  inoyen  age  et  dans 
les  temps  uioilernes  elle  a  eonstamment  cchappe  aux 
atteintes  de  la  peste  et  du  cholera,  qui  ont  *6vl  & 

fllusl  nrs  reprises  en  Italic. "  But  Koine  has  certain- 
£  been  vicited  by  the  cholera  more  than  once,  and 
the  rest  of  the  statement  is  surely  contrary  to  history. 

t  ThU  statement  Is,  however,  an  anticipation.  The 
municipality  of  Vienna  has  undertaken  some  immense 
works  in  order  to  improve  the  water  supply,  at  a  cost 
Of  1<VXN),imH)  florins.  The  works  are  not  yet  complet- 
ed :  but  M.  Vacher  gives  the  quantity  of  water  for  each 
Inhabitant  which  they  are  expected  to  furnish.  Hith- 
erto the  city  has  been  supplied,  it  would  seem,  partly 
from  the  Danube,  partly  by  well*.  The  uew  supply 
will  be  drawn  from  three  different  sources  among  the 
neighboring  mountains. 


seems  to  have  its  houses  so  well  sap- 
plied  as  London ;  in  Rome  a  great 
quantity  of  water  is  wasted,  being  left 
to  run  away  from  the  fountains,  while 
the  houses  are  not  conveniently  pro- 
vided with  water.  We  stip|>ose  that 
our  old  friend  the  house-cistern,  against 
which  we  have  heard  so  many  com- 
plaints  lately,  is  not  an  essential  fea- 
ture in  our  system  of  house  supply. 

M.  Vacher  gives  the  following  con- 
clusions as  to  the  sanitary  effect  of  good 
and  abundant  water.  He  tells  us  that 
inorganic  substances  contained  in  wa- 
ter are  comparatively  innocuous  to  the 
health  of  those  who  drink  it ;  on  the 
oilier  hand,  great  injury  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  organic  matter.  The 
best  water  in  Paris — that  of  the  springs 
on  the  north — contains  nine  times  as 
much  of  calcareous  salts  as  the  water 
of  the  Seine;  but  it  is  justly  preferred 
for  drinking  purposes.  Oil  the  other 
hand,  M.  Vacher  quotes  the  testimony 
of  M.  Bouchut,  a  professor  at  the  Ecole 
de  Medecine,  for  the  fact  that  lie  noticed 
the  frequency  of  epidemic  diarrbcea 
during  the  summer  months  in  the 
Quarlier  de  Sevres,  and  that  it  had 
been  almost  stopped  in  ca^es  where 
the  doctors  had  ordered  the  water  of 
the  Seine  to  be  no  longer  used,  and 
had  substituted  for  it  water  from  the 
artesian  well  of  Grenellc.  He  adds 
his  own  experience  at  the  Lycce  Na- 
poleon, which  is  supplied  from  the  re- 
servoir  of  the  Pantheon,  which  receives 
its  water  from  the  Seine  and  the  aque- 
duct d'Arcueil.  He  had  known  as 
many  as  fifteen  students  at  once  ill 
of  diarrhoea,  and  the  disease  was  stop- 
ped by  the  *  alcoholization  of  all  the 
water.'*  As  regards  cholera,  the 
proof  is  even  more  striking  than  that 
lately  furnished  in  the  case  of  London 
by  the  great  and  almost  exclusive  rava- 
ges of  that  disease  in  the  eastern  dis- 

•  P.  1M.  M.  Vacher  here  cites  the  Indian  case 
quoted  by  Mr.  Farre  In  hi*  Cholera  Kcport.  The 
native*  in  India  drink  boiled  wiiter  a*  a  pn-x-ntive 
against  cholera  ;  mid  it  ban  Ix*  u  found  that  out  of  a 
great  number  In  the  family  of  a  >iitjrle  proprietor  in 
Calcutta,  all  of  whom  took  thi«  precaution,  not  a  sin- 
gle pt-Mon  had  been  attacked  even  in  the  wor>t  time* 
of  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  Hut  Dr.  F-a-iklaci  has 
disproved  at  leaet  the  universality  of  tub  fact. 
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tricts.  Mortality  by  cholera  seems 
ordinarily,  as  M.  Vacher  tells  us,  to 
follow  the  laws  of  general  mortality, 
that  is,  it  prevails  most  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  are  ordinarily  the  most 
unhealthy.  But  the  one  element  of 
good  or  bad  water  supply  seems  to  be 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  influence 
of  the  other  causes  which  affect  the 
comparative  mortality  of  districts. 
For  instance,  difference  of  elevation 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  these  causes. 
Mr.  Farre  tells  us  that  the  mortality 
of  a  district  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  elevation:  that  in  nineteen  high 
districts  the  proportion  of  deaths  by 
cholera  was  as  33  to  10,000 ;  in  the 
same  number  of  low  districts.  a3  100 
to  10,000.  This  law,  however,  is  not 
enough,  nor  is  it  free  from  exception. 
Sometimes  places  loftily  situated  are  at- 
tacked and  lower  places  are  spared. 
The  elevation  of  Montmartre  is  al- 
most equal  to  that  of  Belleville ;  but 
Montmartre  had  last  year  3*6  cholera 
cases  to  1000,  Belleville  only  1-1. 
Again,  a  rich  quarter  has  ordinarily 
immense  advantages  over  a  poor  quar- 
ter. The  mean  mortality  by  cholera 
in  the  poorer  arrondissemenis  of  Paris 
was  almost  three  time3  as  great  as  that 
in  the  rich  arrondissemenis.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious :  the  poor  work  hard, 
have  insufficient  food,  and  are  crowded 
together  in  discomfort  and  want ;  the 
rich  are  well  fed,  not  overworked,  well 
and  healthily  housed.  Yet  there  was 
one  arrondissement  of  Paris,  and  that 
one  of  the  very  poorest,  which  in  the 
three  first  visitations  of  cholera  (1832, 
1849,  1854)  had  actually  the  lowest 
proport;on  of  deaths  by  cholera  of  all 
these  districts.  In  1865,  it  had  barely 
more  deaths  than  the  very  richest  of 
all,  that  of  the  Opera,  which  headed 
the  list  on  that  occasion  as  the  most 
lightly  visited.  This  arrondissement 
was  Belleville.  Another  cause  of 
comparatively  greater  mortality  is 
density  of  population  ;  but  here  again 
we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  this  for- 
tunate Belleville  is  very  densely  popu- 
lated. The  nature  of  the  soil  is  another. 
M.  Vacher  mentions  a  number  of  de- 


partments in  the  centre  of  France 
which  have  never  yet  been  attacked 
by  cholera.  They  are  those  which 
consist  of  a  huge  granitic  mass,  like 
an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  more  re- 
cent formations  around  them.  Never- 
theless, though  this  will  explain  much, 
and  though  Belleville  has  an  advan- 
tage in  this  respect  over  many  of  the 
arron dissements  of  Paris,  still  it  has  the 
same  geological  formation  as  Mont- 
martre, which  had  three  times  as 
many  deaths  (in  proportion)  from 
cholera.  In  short,  there  is  no  way 
left  of  accounting  for  its  comparative 
exemption,  except  that  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  superior  charac- 
ter of  the  water  consumed  by  its  in- 
habitants. The  argument  certainly 
seems  as  complete  as  it  can  possibly 
be,  and  we  know  that  it  has  been  strong- 
ly confirmed  by  our  own  late  experi- 
ence. Let  us  hope  that  no  time  may 
be  lost  in  acting  on  the  lesson  which 
we  have  received. 

We  pass  over  some  interesting  state- 
ments on  the  meteorological  phenome- 
na which  were  observed  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  cholera  last  year  in 
Paris.*  M.  Vacher  rather  contra- 
dicts current  opinion  by  some  remarks 
he  has  made  as  to  the  relation  of  cho- 
lera to  other  diseases.  Sydenham  has 
remarked  that  when  several  epidemic 
diseases  are  rife  during  the  same  sea- 
son, one  of  them  usually  absorbs  to  it- 
self, as  it  were,  the  bulk  of  the  mortali- 
ty, diminishing  the  influence  of  the  rest 
even  below  the  ordinary  level.  Thus 
in  the  year  of  the  great  plague  in  Lon- 
don, just  two  centuries  ago.  the  small- 
pox was  fatal  to  only  thirty-eight  per- 
sons, its  average  being  about  eleven 
hundred.    However,  the  general  fact 

i 

•  M.  Vacher  here  tells  a  story  of  his  endeavor  to 
make  some  ozonometrieal  observations  in  the  I'arii 
hospital?,  which  were  prohibited  by  the  D'm-cteur  <Ie 
1' Assistance  publique — an  officer  of  whom  M.  Vacuer 
Is  continually  complaining — on  the  ground  that  they 
wonld  frighten  the  patients.  lie  remarks  that  on  one 
occasion  when  travelling  iu  the  |x>u'i(k>al  states,  soma 
gendarme*  found  in  his  possession  apsyehroineteranU 
an  aneroid  barometer,  and  thought  they  were  weapons 
of  destruction.  Hj  would  have  been  arrested  but  for 
M  Matteuccl,  then  Director  of  Police,  lie  complain-* 
bitterly  of  the  comparative  want  of  enlightenment  h) 
the  "administration"  of  his  owu  country.  But  no 
hospital  would  have  allowed  his  experiments. 
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is  now  questioned.  In  October  last, 
though  4653  persons  were  carried  off 
by  cholera,  the  mortality  by  other  dis- 
eases in  Paris  was  greater  than  in 
any  other  month  of  the  year.  Yet 
October  is  usually  one  of  the  most 
healthy  of  all  the  months  ;  and  the 
epidemic  maladies  which  ordinarily 
rage  during  the  autumn — typhoid  fever, 
small-pox,  diphtheria,  croup,  whooping- 
cough,  erysipelas,  and  puerperal  fever 
— were  prevalent  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  It  is  curious  also  that  there 
was  an  unusual  number  of  children 
born  dead. 

The  most  destructive  of  all  ordinary 
complaints  is  undoubtedly  consump- 
tion. At  Vienna  it  actually  causes  25 
per  cent  of  the  deaths,  at  Paris  16  per 
cent,  at  London  nearly  12  per  cent,  at 
New  York  14  per  cent.  It  is  more 
frequent  in  women  than  men ;  it  is  twice 
as  destructive  in  poor  quarters  as  in 
rich  quarters  ;  the  age  which  suffers 
most  from  it  is  between  25  and  40. 
The  difference  between  the  sexes  M. 
Vacher  attributes  to  the  more  confined 
and  retired  life  led  by  women.  If  ob- 
servations in  Paris  are  to  be  taken  as 
enough  to  furnish  a  general  conclusion, 
it  would  appear  that  more  consumptive 
patients  die  in  the  spring  than  in  the 
autumn.  Here  again  a  common  opinion 
is  overthrown.  The  most  destructive 
months  are  March,  April,  and  May : 
the  least  destructive  are  September, 
October,  and  November.  We  believe 
that  in  this  country  the  fewest  consump- 
tive patients  die  in  winter,  and  the  most 
in  summer.  M.  Vacher  also  attacks 
the  notion  that  maritime  climates  are 
the  best  for  consumptive  cases.  New 
York  is  situated  on  the  sea,  but  it  loses 
as  many  by  consumption  as  London ; 
and  in  the  maritime  counties  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  Dorset,  and  De- 
vonshire, the  deaths  by  consumption 
are  as  1  in  7  of  the  whole ;  while  in 
the  Midland  counties  of  Warwickshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Oxfordshire,  they  are  as  1  in  9.  u  Les 
phthisiques  qu'on  envoie  a  Nice  et  & 
Cannes,  ou  me*me  sur  les  bords  du  Nil, 
sur  la  foi  d'un  passage  de  Celse,  y  uaeu- 


rent  comme  ceux  qui  restent  sous  le  ciel 
natal.  Ceux-la  seuls  en  reviennent  gue- 
ris,  chez  qui  le  mal  n'dtait  pas  sans  res- 
sources  et  qui  auraient  gu£ri  partout  ail- 
leurs,"  (p.  1 29. )  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  if  such  patients  are  sent 
to  the  seaside,  and  die  there,  they  raise 
the  death-rate  there  unfairly.  M. 
Vacher  insists  that  (he  guiding  princi- 
ple in  selecting  a  place  for  the  residence 
of  a  consumptive  patient  should  be  the 
absence  of  great  variations  in  the  tem- 
perature rather  than  the  actual  number 
of  deaths  by  the  disease.  Consump- 
tion, he  says,  is  unknown  in  Iceland ; 
but  that  is  not  a  reason  for  sending  a 
consumptive  patient  to  that  island.  As 
to  New  York,  we  have  already  quoted 
his  observation  as  to  the  variableness 
of  the  temperature  there,  notwithstand- 
ing its  maritime  position. 

Although  we  have  already  stated  the 
results  of  a  general  comparison  of  the 
mortality  in  the  four  capitals — results 
very  favorable  to  the  salubrity  of  Lon- 
don— it  may  be  interesting  to  our  read- 
ers to  learn  the  state  of  the  case  with 
regard  to  particular  classes  of  disease. 
In  most  cases,  of  course,  we  have  the 
list  in  actual  numbers :  our  comparative 
immunity  is  only  evident  when  the 
great  excess  of  our  population  is  con- 
sidered. In  zymotic  diseases  we  have 
little  more  than  a  majority  of  a  thou- 
sand over  Paris ;  but  then  we  must  re- 
member that  in  the  year  of  which  M. 
Vacher  speaks  between  5000  and  6000 
persons  in  Paris  died  of  cholera.  This, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
classes  of  disease  as  to  which  we  are 
really  worst  off  As  to  constitutional 
diseases,  consumption,  cancer,  scrofula, 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  others,  Paris 
exceeds  us  in  proportion  ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. From  diseases  of  the  heart  we 
lose  between  two  and  three  times  as 
many  as  the  Parisians ;  this  proportion, 
therefore,  is  greatly  against  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  diseases  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  Paris,  notwithstanding  its 
inferior  population,  exceeded  London 
by  a  hundred  deaths  in  the  last  year. 
London,  however,  regains  a  sad  pre- 
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eminence  when  we  come  to  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  asthma,  bron- 
chitis, influenza,  and  the  like :  Paris 
losing  between  7000  and  8000  a  year 
against  our  12,500.  It  is  in  the  com- 
moner diseases  that  the  worst  features 
of  London  mortality  in  1865  were  found 
Typhoid  was  nearly  three  times  as  fatal 
last  year  in  London  as  in  Paris ;  mea- 
sles four  times  as  fatal ;  scarlatina  not 
far  short  of  twenty  times ;  whooping- 
cough  more  than  thirteen  times.  As 
the  population  of  London  is  to  that  of 
Paris  as  five  to  three,  it  is  clear  to  how 
great  an  extent  the  balance  was  against 
us.  It  was  probably  an  accident. 
These  diseases  prevail  very  generally 
for  a  time,  and  then  retire :  and  we  have 
lately  been  visited  by  a  period  of  their 
prevalence. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of 
diseases ;  but  M.  Vacher's  researches 
extend  to  the  comparative  frequency  of 
deaths  of  other  kinds.  In  suicides, 
New  York  has  the  best  account  to  give, 
Paris  the  worst.  To  speak  roughly, 
London  has  twice  as  many  suicides  as 
New  York,  Vienna  twice  as  many  as 
London,  Paris  more  than  twice  as  many 
as  Vienna — in  comparison,  that  is,  with 
the  total  number  of  deaths  of  all  kinds. 
The  actual  numbers  stand  thus :  Paris 
716,  London  267,  Vienna  813,  New 
York  36.  For  the  last  nine  years  there 
has  been  little  change  in  the  number  in 
London ;  in  New  York  it  has  dimin- 
ished, in  Paris  it  has  increased,  hav- 
ing more  than  doubled  itself  since 
1839.  The  two  years,  1848  and 
1830,  which  were  marked  by  revolu- 
tionary movements,  were  also  marked 
by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  sui- 
cides. The  relative  proportion  of  sui- 
cides increases  with  age ;  that  is,  it  is 
four  times  as  frequent  with  people  above 
70  as  with  people  between  20  and  30. 
Paris  has  for  a  long  time  been  noted 
as  a  city  in  which  there  were  more  sui 
cides  than  any  other.  More  than  eighty 
years  ago,  Mercier  noted  this,  and  at- 
tributed it  to  the  rage  for  speculation. 
Other  writers  have  since  attempted  to 
find  a  reason  for  it  in  the  prevalence 
of  democratic  ideas.    We  suppose  that 


both  democratic  ideas  and  speculation 
are  not  unknown  in  New  York,  yet  that 
city  (and  indeed  the  State  itself)  is  re- 
markably f  ree  from  suicides,  and  a  great 
number  of  those  that  occur  are  said  to 
be  of  Europeans. 

But  if  Paris  bears  the  palm  in  self- 
slaughter,  no  city  can  vie  with  London 
in  slaughter  of  another  kind.  Violent 
deaths  arc  nearly  three  times  as  fre- 
quent in  London  as  in  Paris.  As  many 
as  2241  persons  were  slain  in  London 
last  year ;  as  many,  that  is,  as  would 
be  enough  for  the  number  of  the  killed 
in  a  sanguinary  battle:  328  were 
burnt,  405  were  suffocated,  (this  proba- 
bly includes  children  overlaid  by  their 
mothers,)  40  were  poisoned,  767  dis- 
posed of  by 44  fractures  and  contusions," 
232  were  killed  by  carriage  accidents ; 
leaving  469  to  he  laid  to  the  account 
of  other  accidents.  In  the  other  three 
capitals  the  proportion  of  deaths  by  ac- 
cidents to  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
ranges  from  under  one  per  cent  to  un- 
der two  per  cent ;  in  London  it  is  just 
three  per  cent.  Finally,  London  had 
132  murders  to  give  an  accouut  of  in 
1865,  Paris  had  10,  and  New  York 
only  5. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  last  fact  which 
we  glean  from  M.  Vacher's  interesting 
tables  mu9t  be  one  rather  disparaging 
to  the  great  Transatlantic  city  which 
we  have  last  named.  Disparaging, 
that  is,  positively  rather  than  compa- 
ratively ;  and  we  fear  that,  if  the  statis- 
tics which  we  are  now  to  quote  do  not 
reveal  a  terrible  state  of  things  in  Lon- 
don also,  it  is  because  on  this  head  our 
admirable  system  of  registration  has 
given  M.  Vacher  no  assistance  at  all. 
4k  Quant  h  la  ville  de  Londres,"  he 
says, 44  il  m'a  £te  impossible  d  arriver 
a  connaitro  le  chiffrc  de  ses  mort^nes. 
Le  Bulletin  des  Naissances  et  des  Morts 
ne  donne  d'ailleurs  aucun  renseigne- 
ment  a  ce  sujet."  He  expresses  his 
opinion  that,  if  the  numbers  were  given, 
London  would  have  quite  as  bad  a  tale 
to  tell  as  Paris  or  New  York.  But 
the  figures  in  these  cities  are  sufficient- 
ly startling.  In  Paris  the  children 
<l  born  dead"  are  to  the  whole  number 
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of  deaths  as  one  to  ten ;  in  New  York 
as  one  to  fifteen  ;  in  Vienna  they  are 
as  one  to  twenty-three.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  PreTet  of  the  Seine  addressed 
a  circular  to  the  maires  of  Paris,  in 
which  he  drew  their  attention  to  the 
great  number  of  these  children,  as  id 
pointed  out  that  it  was  natural  to  con- 
clude that  their  deaths  were  too  often 
the  result  or*  crime.  In  New  York 
similar  complaints  have  been  made, 
and  we  are  bignificantly  told  that  full 
reports  cannot  be  obtained  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  to  London,  we  find  a  large 
number  of  deaths,  1400  or  1500  a 
year,  set  down  to  4i  premature  birth  and 
debility/'  We  fear  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the 
number  of  births  which  are  prevented 
—contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
alike.  We  need  hardly  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  frightful  increase  of  infan- 
ticide, on  which  Dr.  Lankestcr  has 
lately  spoken  so  strongly.  Mr.  Rum- 
ble's Essay  on  the  subject  in  Mr.  Or- 
by  Shipley's  volume  contains  some 
very  startling  statistics.  There  are  as 
many  as  12,000  women  in  London  to 
whom  this  crime  may  be  imputed.  "In 
other  words,"  says  Mr.  Humble,  u  one 
in  every  thirty  women  (I  presume,  be- 
tween fifteen  and  forty-five)  is  a  mur- 


deress." We  must  hope  that  there  is 
exaggeration  about  this  ;  but  if  it  were 
one  in  every  thirty  thousand,  it  would 
be  bad  enough — a  state  of  tilings  call- 
ing down  the  judgments  of  heaven  on 
the  land. 

The  Anglican  writer  to  whom  we 
have  just  alluded  speaks  v\  ith  some  ap- 
parent prejudice  against  the  most  ob- 
vious remedy  for  infanticide — the  es- 
tablishment of  foundling  hospitals, 
perfectly  free.  There  may  be  some 
objections  to  these  institutions,  but  we 
must  confess  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
facts  on  which  we  are  commenting,  they 
seem  to  us  rather  like  arguments 
against  life-boats  because  they  may  en- 
courage oversecurity  in  exposure  to 
the  dangers  of  the  sea.  If  Mr.  Hum- 
ble will  read,  or  read  again,  Dr.  Burke 
Ryan's  Essay  on  Infanticide,  which 
gained  the  Fothergillian  prize  medal 
some  time  ago,  and  in  which  the  fact 
seems  to  be  proved  that  the  crime  is 
more  common  in  England  than  any- 
where else,  he  will  perhaps  see  reason 
to  conclude,  from  the  French  statistics 
there  adduced,  that  foundling  hospitals 
are  more  effectual  in  preventing  this 
abominable  evil  than  anything  else 
that  has  ever  been  devised. 


MISCELLANY. 


New  Electric  Machines. — At  the  con- 
versazione given  by  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  at  Burlington  House,  Lon- 
don, the  display  of  newly  constructed 
astronomical,  optical,  and  other  philoso- 
phical instruments  afforded  a  gratifying 
proof  of  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
construction,  and  of  increased  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  constructors.  The  large 
spectroscope,  which  is  to  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  Lord  Rosse's  monster  tele- 
scope, was  a  triumph  of  workmanship 
and  of  philosophical  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends ;  and  we  may  expect  ere  long  to 


hear  of  important  discoveries  in  spectro- 
scopic phenomena.  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens 
and  Professor  Wheatst* me  exhibited  each 
one  a  remarkable  electric  machine  of  his 
own  invention,  which  demonstrated  in 
a  surprising  way  the  convertibility  of 
mechanical  force  into  electricity.  In 
these  machines,  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  wrap- 
ped lengthwise  in  copper  wire,  is  made 
to  rotate  between  two  other  bars  of  sod 
iron,  which  are  fixed.  The  rotating  bar 
is  inoculated,  so  to  epeak,  with  a  small 
touch  of  magnetism,  and  then  being  set 
spinning  very  rapidly,  the  small  touch 
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U  generated  into  a  stream  of  electricity, 
which  passes  off  with  a  crackling  noise, 
increasing  or  diminishing  in  proportion 
to  the  rotation.  In  a  laboratory,  such  a 
machine  would  be  highly  serviceable,  as 
it  could  be  used  to  generate  large  quanti- 
ties of  electricity  very  cheaply,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  many  other  ways 
of  turning  it  to  account  will  be  discover- 
ed. Mr.  Siemens  has  already  discovered 
one  most  important  way,  namely,  the 
lighting-up  of  buoys  and  beacons  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  by  sending  a 
current  of  electricity  to  them  through  a 
submarine  cable.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  he  purposes  to  employ  the  electri- 
city generated  by  his  machine:  his  meth- 
od has  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Northern  Light-houses,  who 
intend  to  apply  it  to  light  the  buoys  and 
beacons  that  mark  the  most  dangerous 
spots  round  the  coast  of  Scotland.  But 
of  all  wonderful  electric  machines,  the 
one  invented  by  Mr.  H.  Wilde  of  Man- 
chester is  the  most  wonderful.  A  ma- 
chine which  weighs  about  four  and  a  half 
tons,  including  one  ton  of  copper  wire, 
and  which  requires  an  eight-horse  steam- 
engine  to  keep  its  armature  in  rotation, 
must  necessarily  produce  tremendous 
effects.  It  gives  off  electric  fire  in  tor- 
rents :  the  light  produced  is  intense,  and 
is  quite  as  useful  to  photographers  as 
sunlight,  with  the  advantage  over  the 
sun,  that  it  can  be  used  on  dark  days 
and  at  night  This  light,  as  we  hear,  is 
already  employed  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, and  is  to  be  introduced 
into  light-houses.  A  French  company, 
who  have  purchased  the  right  to  use  it 
m  France,  will  try  it  first  in  the  light- 
house on  Cape  (Jrisnez,  whence,  as  is 
said,  the  light  will  radiate  not  only  all 
across  the  Channel,  but  some  distance 
into  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
Besides  the  production  of  light,  the  new 
machine  is  applicable  to  important  manu- 
facturing purposes  ;  the  size  of  the  ma- 
chine being  altered  to  suit  special  circum- 
stances. A  well-known  firm  at  Birming- 
ham are  about  to  use  it,  instead  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  for  the  deposition  of 
copper  on  articles  required  to  bo  coated 
with  that  metal.  In  this  case,  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  machine  is  substituted  for 
the  acid  and  zinc  of  the  battery,  and 
will  cost  less.  In  another  instance,  the 
machine  is  to  be  nscd  for  the  production 
of  ozone  in  large  quantities  for  employ- 
ment in  bleaching  operations.  Professor 
Tyndall  exhibited  the  sensitive  flame,  on 


which  he  had  given  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution :  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  ho 
made  experiments  to  show  the  action  of 
sound  on  flame.  The  results  are  re- 
markable. A  tall  flame,  looking  like  an 
ordinary  gas-flame,  issuing  from  a  circu- 
lar orifice  in  an  iron  nipple,  behaves  in 
an  extraordinary  way  when,  by  increased 
pressure,  it  is  raised  to  fourteen  or  six- 
teen inches  in  length.  If  a  shrill  whistle 
be  blown  in  any  part  of  the  room,  it 
suddenly  drops  down  to  about  half  the 
length,  and  rises  again  immediately  on 
cessation  of  the  sound.  A  blow  of  a 
hammer  on  a  board  produces  a  similar 
effect ;  and  still  more  so  when  the  blow 
is  on  an  anvil :  the  flame  then  jumps 
with  surprising  briskness,  the  reason 
being  that  the  ring  of  the  anvil  combines 
those  higher  tones  to  which  the  flame  is 
most  sensitive  So  tuning-forks,  at  the 
ordinary  pitch,  produce  no  effect;  but 
if  made  to  vibrate  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred, or  two  thousand,  or  more  times  in 
a  second,  the  flame  responds  energeti- 
cally. In  another  experiment,  a  fiddle 
is  played  in  presence  of  a  flame  twenty 
inches  in  length — the  low  notes  produce 
no  effect;  but  when  the  highest  string 
is  sounded,  44  the  jet,"  to  quote  Professor 
Tyndall's  own  words,  *' instantly  squats 
down  to  a  tumultuous  bushy  flame, 
eight  inches  long."  And  the  same  effect 
is  produced  by  strokes  on  a  bell  at 
twenty  yards'  distance :  at  every  stroke 
the  flame  drops  instantaneously.  This 
last  experiment  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  sound  is  pro- 
pagated through  air,  for  there  is  no  sensi- 
ble interval  between  the  bell-stroke  and 
the  shortening  of  the  flame.  Another 
flame,  nearly  twenty  inches  long,  is  yet 
more  sensitive,  for  the  rustle  of  a  silk 
dress,  a  step  on  the  floor,  creaking  of 
boots,  dropping  of  a  small  coin,  all  make 
it  drop  down  suddenly  to  eight  inches, 
or  become  violently  agitated.  At  twenty 
yards'  liistancc,  the  rattle  of  a  hunch  of 
keys  in  the  hand  shortens  the  flame,  and 
it  is  affected  even  by  the  fall  of  a  piece 
of  paper,  or  the  plashing  of  a  raindrop. 
To  the  vowel  U,  it  makes  no  response; 
to  0,  it  shakes;  E  makes  it  flutter 
strongly ;  and  S  breaks  it  up  into  a 
tumultuous  mass.  Many  more  instances 
might  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice  to 
show  that  surprising  effects  are  produced 
by  sound.  To  the  scientific  inquirer 
they  will  be  serviceable  as  fresh  illustra- 
tions in  the  science  of  acoustics. — Cham" 
hern's  Journal* 
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American  Boys  and  Girls.  Two  Essays 
from  the  recently  published  volume, 
44  American  Leaves."  By  Samuel  Os- 
good, Minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  New- York.    Harpers.  1867. 

These  essays  were  reprinted,  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  at  the  request  of  a  lady,  for 
general  circulation,  with  the  hope  of  do- 
ing some  good  to  the  rising  generation, 
and  those  who  have  the  charge  of  bring- 
ing them  up.  We  hope  they  may  do 
good,  and  they  certainly  will  if  they  ex- 
ercise any  practical  influence  at  all  upon 
either  parents  or  young  people.  Their 
literary  merit  is  undeniable.  The  topics 
they  touch  upon  are,  however,  so  pain- 
fully momentous  that  it  is  impossible  to 
dwell  with  mere  critical  enjoyment  upon 
their  readable  qualities  as  essays  to  be 
amused  with  during  a  leisure  hour. 
Their  charm  of  style  is  only  to  be  ap- 
preciated as  a  means  of  alluring  atten- 
tion to  the  very  grave  and  alarming  truths 
which  they  contain.  The  author  touches 
with  a  light  and  delicate  hand  upon  a 
very  sore  and  diseased  spot  in  our  social 
system,  and  hints,  in  a  manner  which  is 
intelligible  to  the  instructed  without  be- 
ing dangerous  to  the  innocent,  at  evils 
which  may  well  awaken  the  alarm  of 
every  one  who  is  solicitous  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  family,  the  community,  and 
the  race.  We  are  especially  pleased  with 
his  very  sound  remarks  upon  the  luxury, 
extravagance,  and  effeminacy  which  are 
exercising  such  a  corrupting  influence 
upon  American  society.  We  think,  how- 
ever, the  doctor  is  more  successful  in 
pointing  out  the  evils  which  exist  than  in 
proposing  a  remedy  for  them.  The  sa- 
cramental doctrine  of  matrimony,  the 
Catholic  law  maintaining  its  absolute  in- 
dissolubility, the  sacrament  of  penance, 
and  the  authority  of  a  church  which  is  a 
supreme  judge  and  lawgiver,  executed 
by  a  priesthood  who  are  independent  of 
the  opinions,  caprices,  and  trammels  of 
worldly  society,  are  alone  sufficient  to  re- 
form the  vitiated,  or  preserve  the  inte- 
grity of  youth.  It  were  as  easy  to  catch 
the  devil  in  a  mouse- trap  as'  to  renovate 
society  by  any  means  which  Unitarian 
Christianity  has  at  its  disposal. 

The  author's  very  irrelevant  digression 


upon  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  celibacy 
adds  one  more  to  the  numberless  instan- 
ces in  which  respectable  writers  criticise 
rashly  without  understanding  their  sub- 
ject He  says,  (p.  109,)  44  We  know  very 
well  that  theorists  of  extreme  classes,  who 
have  noted  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
marriages  in  high  life,  are  inclined  to  re- 
joice at  it,  and  for  opposite  reasons :  the 
one  class  because  they  think  celibacy  to 
be  the  higher  condition."  After  several 
more  passages,  in  which  the  language  is 
very  ambiguous,  and  may  easily  be  un- 
derstood as  veiling  a  covert  insinuation 
against  the  Catholic  clergy  and  religious 
communities,  the  author  concludes  his 
remarks  thus :  44  We  believe  that  a  true 
Christian  wife  has  a  purity  that  angels 
may  not  scorn  and  many  a  nun  might 
covet,  and  that  the  man  who  keeps  his 
marriage  vows  need  not  ask  of  any  ghost- 
ly monk  for  lessons  in  manly  virtue.  The 
longer  we  live  the  more  we  reverence 
God's  obvious  law,  and  the  less  we  ad- 
mire the  devices  of  men  who  forbid  mar- 
riage, and  so  undertake  to  be  wiser  than 
God." 

It  is  quite  the  reverse  of  truth  that  a 
Catholic  moralist,  whether  44  ghostly  "  or 
otherwise,  approves  of  or  recommends 
or  rejoices  in  a  general  practice  of  celi- 
bacy among  either  the  wealthy  or  the 
poorer  classes.  The  Catholic  clergy  re- 
commend and  favor  marriage  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  persons  as  by  far  the  best  and 
happiest  state  for  them.  The  Catholic 
doctrine  does  not  disparage  the  purity  of 
Christian  wives,  or  the  virtue  of  married 
men  who  are  faithful  to  their  matrimo- 
nial obligations.  The  spectral  gentleman, 
whose  lessons  the  doctor  politely  declines 
in  advance,  would  probably,  if  he  had 
the  chance  to  give  one,  pass  over  the 
evangelical  counsels,  and  enlarge  on  the 
moral  duty  of  representing  things  as  they 
are.  The  Catholic  Church  does  not  44  for- 
bid marriage."  She  teaches  that  it  is  a 
sacrament  The  Greek  Church  has  cor- 
rupted it  by  permitting  divorce  ;  every 
Protestant  Church  has  done  the  same;  the 
civil  law  has  laid  its  barbarous  hand  upon 
it  to  drag  it  from  the  protecting  power  of 
the  church.  The  Roman  Church  alone 
has  first  raised  it  to  its  proper  elevation 
and  indissolubility,  and  afterward  defend- 
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ed  it  by  her  uncompromising  law  from 
desecration.  We  advise  the  doctor  to 
turn  his  attention  more  undividedly  to  the 
work  of  rehabilitating  marriage  in  the 
rights  of  which  corrupt  morals  and  legis- 
lation have  deprived  it,  and  not  to  distress 
himself  with  the  fear  lest  the  sacrament 
should  be  despised  or  neglected  by  Catho- 
lics. 


Sermon  on  the  Dignity  and  Value  op 
Labor.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fransioli, 
Pastor  of  St  Peter's  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, L.  I. 

This  is  a  first-class  popular  sermon; 
plain,  practical,  and  encouraging.  That 
Christianity  has  redeemed  the  masses  in 
elevating  and  dignifying  manual  labor  is 
plain  enough  to  the  student  of  history. 
That  which  was  a  curse  in  Adam  is 
turned  into  a  blessing  in  Christ.  It  is 
equally  true  that  when  men  forget  the 
Christian  aim  of  life  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  guided,  as  too  large  a  class 
of  our  modern  society  does,  by  heathen 
principles,  labor  becomes  contemptible, 
poverty  becomes  a  misfortune,  and  the 
wearing  of  patches  and  rags  a  crime. 
The  preacher  thus  fitly  characterizes  la- 
bor :  *4  Work  is  of  divine  origin.  It  is 
not  a  human  invention,  or  a  system 
adopted  by  civil  society  for  its  wants  in 
the  different  classes ;  it  is  a  divine  insti- 
tution, an  obligation  imposed  by  God's 
eternal  wisdom  upon  all  men  without 
distinction  whatsoever.  It  is  a  divine 
institution  distributing  labor  in  its  va- 
rious branches  among  all  men,  not  cre- 
ating, properly  speaking,  different  classes. 
Work  is  leading  men  towards  God,  the 
centre  of  perfection.  Work,  then,  en- 
nobles man,  and  the  true  dignity  and 
worthiness  of  a  man  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  his  work." 

Again,  he  is  justly  severe  upon  the 
modern  distinction  of  "low"  and  " re- 
spectable "  classes  in  this  false  sense. 
"The  father  who  carries  the  shovel  on 
his  shoulders  to  dig  the  foundation  of 
your  buildings;  the  son  who,  early  in 
the  morning,  is  seen  walking,  tools  in 
hand ;  the  washerwoman  and  the  servant 
girl  who  clean  your  clothes  and  honestly 
and  faithfully  do  the  work  of  your  houses, 
are  not  low.  They  discharge  a  noble 
task  which  their  families  appreciate  and 
which  God  will  reward.  Do  you  know 
who  belong  to  the  very  lowest  classes  of 
men  and  Christians  ?   Those  that  specu- 


late on  the  lives  of  the  poor  laborers  by 
building  monstrous  tenement  houses, 
where  bad  ventilation,  poor  light,  scarcity 
of  water,  and  dilapidated  rooms  lead  the 
over-crowded  and  over-taxed  inmates  to 
misery  and  a  premature  death.  Those 
that  sue  for  divorces  in  the  courts,  ride 
in  carriages,  and  display  themselves  in 
public  with  more  than  one  wife,  more 
than  one  family,  more  than  one  God; 
trampling  on  human  and  divine  law. 
Those  that  spend  their  nights  in  gam- 
bling, their  days  in  hypocritical  schemes, 
who  never  balance  their  expenses  with 
their  revenues,  and  consume  double  the 
amount  of  their  salaries,  and  leave  their 
bills  unpaid  or  shamefully  defraud  their 
employers.  These  and  many  others  of 
the  same  stamp,  whose  number  is 
countless  ;  these  swell  the  figures  of  the 
low  classes."  This  is  preaching  which 
reasons  **of  judgment  and  justice,"  and 
tells  the  truth  without  fear  or  favor.  It 
is  a  refreshing  sermon,  and  lacks  in 
nothing  but  in  having  been  too  hastily 
printed,  being  full  of  typographical  errors. 


Frithiof's  Saga.  From  the  Swedish  of 
Esaias  Tegner,  Bishop  of  Wexio.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Lewery  Blackley, 
M.A.  First  American  edition,  edited 
by  Bayard  Taylor:  pp.  201,  12mo. 
New- York,  Leypoldt  &  Holt  1867. 

Several  translations  of  this  beautiful 
poem  have  been  made  in  English,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  peculiar  merit.  An 
accurately  literal  translation  of  a  foreign 
book  possesses  the  value  of  presenting  to 
us  just  what  the  author  says ;  but  the 
manner  of  his  speech,  the  true  spirit 
which  gives  life  and  character  to  his 
work,  must  necessarily  be  wanting.  Such 
was  the  translation  of  TegneYs  poem,  by 
Prof.  George  Stephens,  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1839.  Prof.  Longfellow  was  more 
successful  in  the  poetic  versions  he  gave 
in  an  article  on  the  poet  contributed  by 
him  to  the  North  American  Review  of 
July,  1837.  That  of  Mr.  Blackley  before 
us  is  not  only  a  faithful  translation,  but 
is  also  English  poetry,  preserving  in  its 
style  enough  of  the  wild  Scandinavian 
spirit  to  mark  its  origin.  As  a  specimen 
we  subjoin  the  following  extract  from 
"  Frithiof  at  Sea."  The  hero  is  com- 
pelled to  make  a  dangerous  voyage  by 
two  kings,  Helge  and  Halfdan,  whose  sif- 
ter Ingeborg  he  is  wooing  contrary  to 
their  consent : 
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"  Now,  King  Helge  stood 

In  fury  on  the  strand. 
And  In  embittered  mood 
Adjured  the  storm-fiend's  band. 

"Gloomy  Is  the  heaven  growing, 

Through  desert  «kie*  the  thunders  roar, 
In  the  deep  the  billows  brewinj? 

Cream  with  foam  the  surface  o'er. 
Lightnings  cleave  the  storm-cloud,  seeming 

Blood-red  jrnshes  In  it*  side  ; 
And  all  the  sea-birds,  wildly  screaming, 

Fly  the  terrors  of  the  tide. 

41  Ftorm  Is  coming,  comrades ; 
Its  angry  wings  I  hear 
Flapping  in  the  distance, 
But  fearle-s  we  may  1*\ 
Sit  tranquil  In  the  grove, 
And  fondly  think  on  me, 
Lovely  in  thy  sorrow, 
Beauteous  Ingeborg. 

•*  Now  two  storm-fiends  came- 
Against  Kllida's  fide  ; 
One  wa«  wind-cold  Ham, 
One  was  snowy  Heyd. 

M  Loose  set  they  the  tempt-*!'*  pinions, 

Down  diving  in  oc«-an  de**p  ; 
Billows,  from  unseen  dominion*, 

To  the  god's  al>ode  they  sweep. 
All  the  powers  of  frightful  death, 

Astride  ui>on  the  rapid  wave, 
Rise  from  the  foaming  depths  beneath, 

The  bottomless,  unfathomed  grave. 

"  Fairer  was  our  journey 
Bene  tth  the  shining  moon, 
Over  the  inirrory  ocean, 
To  U  dder's  sacred  grove. 
Warmer  far  than  here 
Whs  Ingeborg'n  loving  heart; 
Whiter  than  the  sea-foam 
Heaved  her  gentle  breast. 


**  Now  ocean  fierce  battle?: 

The  wave-troughs  deeper  grow, 
The  whistling  cordage  rattles, 
The  planks  creak  loud  below. 

•  But  though  higher  waves  appearing 

Seem  like  mountains  to  engage, 
Brave  Kllida,  never  fearing. 

Mock**  t'»e  at  wry  ocean's  rase. 
Like  a  meteor,  fhvddn,!  brightness. 

Darts  she  fortli  with  dauntless  breast, 
Bounding  with  a  roebuck's  lightness 

Over  trough  and  over  crest. 

"  Sweeter  were  the  kisses 
Of  Inueborgin  the  grove. 
Than  here  to  ta-«tc  in  tempest 
High-sprinkled,  briny  foam. 
Better  the  royal  daughter 
Of  Bele  to  embrace, 
Thau  hern  in  anxious  labor 
The  tiller  fast  to  hold. 

"  Whirling  cold  and  fast, 

Snow-wreaths  fill  the  sail ; 
Over  deck  and  mast 
Patters  heavy  hail. 

**  The  verv  stem  they  see  no  more. 

So  thick  is  darkness  spread, 
As  gloom  and  horror  hovers  o'er 
The  chamber  of  the  dead. 


Btill,  to  sink  the  sailor,  dashes 

Implacable  each  angry  wave ; 
Gray,  as  if  bestrewn  with  ashes, 
Yawns  the  endless,  awful  grave." 

The  Swedish  language  is  full  of  melody 
and  of  imitative  harmooy ;  as  the  author 

himself  calls  it : 

"  Language  of  honor  and  conquest,  how  manly  thy 

accents,  and  noble ! 
Rlng'st  like  the  smitten  steel,  and  mov'st  like  the 

march  of  the  planets." 

It  is,  therefore,  difficult  of  translation, 
and  one  who  would  attempt  it  must  not 
only  be  well  versed  in  that  language,  but 
must  also  possess  a  more  than  ordinary 
knowledge  of  English.  Mr.  Blacklev 
has,  we  think,  accomplished  his  task 
with  no  small  degree  of  success. 


Mookr's  Irish  Melodies.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  poet.  Illustrated  by  D.  Maclise, 
R.  A.,  and  William  Riches.  Columbus, 
Ohio  :  Riches  &  Moore,  Engravers, 
Printers,  and  Publishers. 

The  enterprising  publishers  of  this 
work  have  certainly  spared  no  pains  in 
its  profuse  illustration,  the  engravings 
being  of  such  a  character  as  to  occupy  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  space  in  each  page. 
The  many  admirers  of  the  melodious 
verses  of  the  great  Irish  poet  will  wel- 
come this  new  and  elegant  edition  of 
them. 

A  copy  of  the  designs,  if  furnished  by 
the  pencil  of  Maclise,  should  alone  be 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.  It  is  sold 
only  by  subscription. 


Em.  Cummiskey,  Philadelphia,  an- 
nounces for  immediate  publication  the  first 
series  of  his  Juvenile  Library,  in  twelve 
vols.  The  following  are  the  titles  of 
the  volumes  of  the  first  series  :  The  <  ireat 
Tenahraka  ;  Miss  Touch-All ;  The  Young 
Raiders;  The  Old  Beggar;  George,  the 
Little  Chimney  Sweep  ;  The  Lo>t  Child  ; 
The  Desert  Island  ;  Bethlehem  ;  Pat,  the 
Little  Emigrant;  Idleness:  Negligence; 
The  Little  Gardeners.  These  tales  will 
form  a  collection  of  stories  for  children. 
The  price  of  the  set  is  to  be  $5.40  He 
has  also  in  press  Barbarossa ;  an  Histor- 
ical Tale  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  and  The 
Vengeance  of  a  Jew. 
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Ws  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  but 
few  Catholics  in  this  country  are  aware 
of  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  modern  history  of  the  church  in 
Europe,  the  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
congresses. 

Inaugurated  by  a  council  of  twenty- 
six  bishops  at  Wiirzburg,  and  a  gene- 
ral convention  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
at  Mayence  in  1848,  the  Catholic  con- 
gresses became  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  since  that  time  each  succeeding 
year  has  recorded  the  meeting  of  one  or 
more  of  these  assemblies  held  in  differ- 
ent cities  of  Belgium  and  Germany. 

The  renewal  of  Catholic  life,  the 
strengthening  of  Catholic  principles, 
and  the  steady  and  sure  return  of  the 
people  of  those  countries  to  the  faith, 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  in- 
fluence which  these  reunions  have  ex- 
erted on  the  public  mind.  In  the  be- 
ginning they  appear  to  have  received 
their  impetus  chiefly  from  a  desire  to 
place  the  church,  ho  long  enslaved  in 
Germany  beneath  the  tyranny  of  Pro- 
testantism, trammelled  by  state  inter- 
ference, and  so  desperately  attacked 
by  the  wide-spread  infidelity  of  the 
day,  upon  a  free  and  independent  foot- 
ing. 

Feeling  themselves  strong  enough  to 
speak,  they  spoke  and  demanded  the 
freedom  of  the  church.    An  universal 
response  was  thus  elicited,  not  only  from 
vol.  v.— 28 


the  clergy,  who  are  the  ordinary  mouth- 
pieces in  matters  of  the  welfare  of  the 
church,  but  there  started  up  at  onoe 
zealous  and  devoted  laymen,  who  were 
competent  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  of  interest  to  Catho- 
lic society.  Expression  stimulated 
thought,  and  the  influence  of  these  con- 
ventions soon  permeated  every  class 
of  society,  awakening  in  all  minds  a 
desire  to  contribute  something  to  the 
general  stock  of  information  and  ex- 
perience which  these  assemblies  began 
to  gather  in,  like  so  much  latent  force, 
wherewith  to  repel  the  attack  of  ad- 
versaries, and  to  advance  the  cause  of 
truth  and  pure  morality. 

It  was  truly  a  Catholic  project,  and 
which  none  but  Catholics  could  at- 
tempt without  weakening  the  cause 
they  would  undertake  by  a  certain 
manifestation  of  discordant  and  irre- 
concilable principles  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  power.*  But  Catholics 
may  unite  for  mutual  edification  and 
enlightenment,  joined  as  they  are  as 
brethren  in  a  common  faith,  whose 
principles  and  aims  are  alike  in  every 
country  and  with  all  people,  and  be 
sure  of  reaping  thereby  solid  fruits, 
and  of  adding  new  triumphs  for  reli- 
gion. 

These  general  conventions  in  Ger- 
many culminated  finally  in  the  great 
Catholic  congresses  of  Malines  and 
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WUrzburg,  the  first  of  which  opened 
at  the  former  city  in  1863.  "This 
congress,"  says  a  writer,  u  exerted  a 
magic  influence;  the  drowsy  were 
aroused  from  their  lethargy,  and  the 
faint-hearted  were  inspired  with  confi- 
dence: they  saw  their  strength  and 
felt  it.  In  that  congress  we  see  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  re- 
ligious history  of  Belgium." 

The  great  benefits  arising  from  this 
movement  were  recognized  and  en- 
couraged from  the  start  by  the  Holy 
Father,  in  honor  of  whose  approval  the 
different  associations  took  the  name  of 
"  Piusvereine,'1  a  name  still  retained 
by  those  held  in  Switzerland.  The 
first  great  congress  of  Malines  was 
opened  under  the  auspices  of  his  emi- 
nence, Cardinal  Sterckz,  archbishop  of 
that  city,  to  which  the  Pope  also  sent 
an  autograph  letter  containing  his  au- 
«  gust  sanction  and  words  of  benedic- 
tion. 

Everywhere  and  by -all  classes  the 
roost  lively  interest  was  shown  in  the 
work,  and  men  of  merit  flocked  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations,  members  of 
the  clergy,  secular  and  regular,  the 
nobility,  statesmen,  philosophers,  edi- 
tors, professors  in  every  department  of 
science,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians, 
architects,  builders,  heads  of  pious  and 
charitable  societies ;  each  and  all  vy- 
ing with  one  another  in  bringing  in  the 
fruits  of  their  learning  and  experience, 
that  their  brethren  in  the  faith  might 
be  benefited  by  them,  and  the  Catholic 
cause  be  strengthened  and  advanced 
by  the  results  of  their  united  efforts. 
The  sentiments  with  which  they  were 
inspired  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  the  reply  sent  by  the 
congress  of  Malines  to  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther :  44  It  is  true  the  trials  of  our  times 
are  great  and  grievous,  and  if  they  bef 
they  at  least  should  make  us  Catholics 
understand  the  necessity  of  organizing 
with  more  union  and  with  greater  ener- 
gy than  ever,  to  assure  the  liberty  of 
the  church  and  of  all  the  works  which 
she  inspires.  If  associations  are  form- 
ed from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other  for  all  the  interests  of  life,  and  too 


often  for  the  propagation  of  evil,  we 
Catholics  have  the  right,  and  are  in 
duty  bound,  to  associate  ourselves  to- 
gether for  the  interests  of  the  good  and 
the  true.  This  sacred  right  we  intend 
to  exercise  with  that  perseverance  and 
self  denial  which  become  the  disciples 
of  Christ 

u  On  every  hand  the  enemies  of  our 
faith  league  together  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  church  of  God. 
We,  devoted  children  of  that  church, 
will  put  together  all  our  forces  to  de- 
fend it.  We  wish  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  charity  between  us,  fortify 
ourselves  against  the  seductions  of  the 
age,  enlighten  and  encourage  one  an- 
other— to  seek,  in  fine,  the  means  of 
comforting  and  consoling  the  little  ones 
and  the  poor,  whom  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  loved  with  such  a  tender  love.* 

The  report  of  the  assembly  records 
that  the  reading  of  this  was  received 
with  unanimous  and  prolonged  accla- 
mations. 

That  the  members  of  these  congress- 
es meant  work  in  coming  together  is 
evident  from  the  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. We  have  before  us  two 
large  octavo  volumes  of  400  pages 
each,  closely  printed,  which  contain  the 
accounts  of  only  the  congress  of  Ma- 
lines, held  in  1863.  It  gives  the 
speeches,  discussions,  reports  of  com- 
mittees, etc.,  at  length,  and  is  a  record 
of  immense  and  patient  labor,  of  deep 
scientific  research,  and  of  earnest  and 
devoted  effort  Another  volume  of 
equal  size  is  the  published  report  of 
the  department  of  religious  music  alone. 
In  this  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of 
art  and  science  prizes  have  been  offer- 
ed of  a  notable  value  for  original  pro- 
ductions. We  observe  in  a  late  re- 
port of  the  congress  of  Malines  of  1866, 
that  the  prize  offered  for  a  mass,  com- 
posed according  to  the  rules  adopted  by 
a  former  congress,  brought  in  seventy- 
six  original  compositions,  of  which  the 
musical  critics  (of  whose  severity  there 
can  be  little  doubt)  reported  twenty- 
one  as  of  first  class,  and  twenty-six  of 
medium  merit.  The  programme  of 
the  next  congress  in  the  same  city,  to 
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be  opened  next  September,  offers 
among  others  a  prize  of  1000  francs 
for  the  design  of  a  church.  We  hope 
that,  among  the  many  of  onr  bishops 
and  distinguished  laymen  who  will  visit 
Europe  this  summer,  some  will  be  able 
to  find  the  time  to  be  present  at  this 
great  Catholic  assembly,  and  examine 
its  projects  and  working. 

The  clergy  have  from  the  start 
seconded  these  congresses  with  all  their 
influence,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
them  are  regular  and  active  members. 
Discourses  were  pronounced  before 
them  by  several  distinguished  prelates, 
among  whom  we  remark  the  names  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Bishop  Dupan- 
loup.  Yet  all  the  members  meet  upon 
a  perfect  equality.  The  title  to  mem- 
bership is  that  of  merit  alone,  and  the 
guarantee  that  one  has  something  po- 
sitive to  offer  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
objects  for  wbicb  the  congress  is  con- 
vened. No  one  appears  as  a  general 
delegate  of  veto,  or  as  a  committee  of 
one  on  objections  ;  but  each  one  comes 
well  posted  up  in  the  department  in, 
which  he  is  interested,  well  prepared 
with  his  documents,  notes  of  experi- 
ence, authorities,  etc.,  and  hence  their 
deliberations  are  based  upon  solid  mat- 
ter and  not  upon  visionary  ideas  or 
imaginary  schemes.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  these  congresses  have  produced 
such  practical  results  as  the  advanced 
state  of  Catholicity  has  shown  in  the 
last  few  years  throughout  Germany 
and  Belgium.  Art  in  its  relations  to 
religion  and  the  church  has  been  so  well 
encouraged  that  the  congress  of  1864 
saw  over  one  hundred  artists  and  ar- 
chaeologists assembled  in  council.  All 
that  contributes  to  the  propriety  and 
majesty  of  the  divine  service  in  church 
decoration  and  furniture  received  spe- 
cial attention,  and  numerous  works 
have  been  published  in  consequence. 

Catholic  journalism  received  such 
an  impetus  that  Belgium,  small  as  it  is, 
now.  boasts  of  fifty  Catholic  periodicals. 
In  Europe  they  understand  the  im- 
portance of  fostering  and  purifying  this 
department  of  public  instruction.  A 
late  German  writer  says:   M Journal- 


ism is  an  important  profession,  whose 
members  should  be  conscientious  and 
honorable  men.  The  journalist  ad- 
dresses his  language  to  an  audience  far 
more  numerous  than  the  professor  s, 
and  at  present  his  influence  is,  so 
to  say,  unlimited;  he  reaches  every 
part  of  educated  society,  and  Bways 
public  opinion.  He  is  called  to  be  the 
standard-bearer  of  liberty  and  truth. 
He  must,  therefore,  implant  sound 
principles  in  the  popular  mind,  and, 
standing  above  the  reach  of  paltry  pre- 
judice, unite  in  himself  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence  and  true  devotion  to  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  church.  Without 
independence,  dignity,  and  moral  free- 
dom he  cannot  do  justice  to  the  task 
imposed  on  him  by  God.  *  Impavi- 
dum  ferient  ruirue.'  In  England, 
America,  and  Belgium,  the  press 
wields  a  powerful  influence  ;  it  has  be- 
come sovereign,  and  is  necessary  to  the  * 
nation's  life.  Science  feels  that,  unless 
it  is  diffused,  it  is  powerless,  and  that 
the  school-room  is  too  narrow  a  field." 

The  foundation  of  a  great  Catholic 
university  for  Germany  is  now  under 
consideration,  and  a  large  sum  is  al- 
ready subscribed  toward  it  In  this 
respect  Belgium  is  far  in  advance  of 
its  more  populous  and  powerful  neigh- 
bor. By  persistent  and  united  effort 
the  university  of  Louvain  was  esta-' 
blished,  and  it  now  numbers  800  more 
students  than  those  of  the  three  state 
universities  put  together.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  transcribing  the  following 
earnest  words  of  the  writer  already 
quoted.  Speaking  of  Germany,  he 
says:  **We  must  found  a  new  uni- 
versity, a  purely  Catholic  and  free  in- 
stitution, untrammelled  by  state  dicta- 
tion, and  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  the  church.  To  do  this,  the  bishops, 
the  nobles,  and  the  clergy  must  use 
their  best  endeavors ;  but  the  profes- 
sors, too,  must  do  their  share,  and  not 
look  on  with  cool  indifference,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  them.  .  .  .  There 
is  neither  truce  nor  rest  for  U3  until 
we  are  not  only  equal,  but  superior  to 
our  opponents  in  every  branch  of  sci- 
ence." 
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glorious  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, and  to  wish  that  it  was  in  our 
own  land  and  for  the  good  of  our  own 
people  that  all  this  was  done  ?  Is  there 
one  who  glances  at  the  titles  we  have 
given  above  of  some  of  their  labors, 
who  does  not  see  that  we  too  need, 
even  more  than  our  brethren  in  Eu- 
rope, to  have  all  these  subjects  relating 
to  the  advancement  of  religion,  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  poor  brought  under  con- 
sideration, the  best  means  of  their  ac- 
complishment discussed,  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  our  best  Catholic 
men,  both  clergy  and  laity,  brought 
under  contribution,  unity  and  organ- 
ization furthered,  and,  by  combining  our 
forces,  strike  a  good  blow  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  our  fellow- men  ] 
The  laity  think  of  nothing  but  of  con- 
tributing their  money  when  called  upon 
to  aid  some  good  work,  and  our  over- 
tasked clergy  are  left  to  devise,  plan, 
superintend,  and  carry  out  every  reli- 
gions project  under  heaven. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  thousands  of  our  laymen  fully  com- 
petent to  co  operate  with  the  clergy  in 
every  branch  of  religious  science,  art, 
and  charity.  If  they  would  add  their 
minds  to  their  money,  and  put  their 
own  individual  energies  to  the  wheel, 
a  power  would  at  once  be  created  in 
fa  church  of  the  United  Suites  irre- 
sistible to  its  enemies,  and  a  certain 
guarantee  of  the  glory  and  triumph  of 
our  holy  faith. 

The  want  of  such  a  congress  has  al- 
ready been  the  subject  of  much  serious 
reflection  with  many  persons,  whose 
position  and  duties  oblige  them  to  re- 
cognize the  necessity  of  union  and  co- 
Qp -ration  in  carrying  out  the  various 
good  works  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
If  we  are  truly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  our  holy  religion,  we  should  not 
only  be  far  from  grudging  the  com- 
munication of  our  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  our  brethren,  but  should 
rutin  r  burn  to  impart  it,  to  make  it 
profitable  to  the  church  at  large;  and 
mt  are  01  nvinced  that  in  no  other  way 
could  this  be  bo  effectually  done  as  in 


a  congress  modelled  upon  those  of 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

The  form  of  their  congress  is  pre- 
cisely that  to  which  we  are  well  accus- 
tomed here  in  organized  assemblies. 
All  projects  are  first  referred  to  par- 
ticular  committees  and  put  in  proper 
shape  to  be  presented  before  the  whole 
congress,  where  they  are  quickly  dis- 
posed of  according  to  their  merits. 
The  statutes  or  rules  under  which  they 
meet  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  pro- 
duce perfect  harmony  in  their  discus- 
sions, and  the  subjects  which  are  ad- 
mitted as  proper  for  deliberation  and 
deserving  of  encouragement  are  just 
such  as  the  good  of  religion  demands 
attention  to  and  united  action  upon  at 
our  hands. 

Not  a  few  of  the  first  scientific  men 
in  the  United  States  are  Catholics. 
True  science  must  necessarily  be  in 
harmony  with  the  true  religion.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  of  late  to  consider  that 
they  are  in  no  way  related  to  or  de- 
pendent one  upon  the  other. 

The  doctrine  of  Luther,  that  reason 
must  be  left  out  of  account  in  religion,' 
and  that  its  judgments  are  not  to  be 
sought  for  nor  relied  upon  in  matters 
of  faith,  has  resulted  in  turning  scien- 
tific men  out  of  the  church. 

Men  will  reason,  will  claim  and  use 
their  reason  as  they  should,  by  divine 
right ;  and  if  you  divorce  reason  from 
religion,  what  wonder  that  they  will  ac- 
cept the  decision  and  look  upon  science 
as  a  department  of  human  knowledge 
and  belief  over  which  religion  has  no 
control?  The  Catholic  Church  has 
never  professed  this  degrading  doc- 
trine ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  stoutly 
condemned  all  propositions  implying  it 
in  any  sense  ;  but  still,  Catholic  men 
of  science  must  associate  with  scientific 
infidels  as  scientific  men;  they  must 
correspond,  deliberate,  examine,  and 
discuss  questions  of  vital  importance 
wirh  them,  who  make  no  hesitation  in 
assuming  premises  and  forming  theo- 
ries the  conclusions  of  which  are  con* 
tradictory  to  faith.  We  are  not  here 
accusing  our  brethren,  or  casting  suspi- 
cion upon  their  orthodoxy*    WW  WB 
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Intend  to  imply  is  simply  this,  that  for 
want  of  fraternal  co-operation  and  mu- 
tual recognition  and  encouragement  the 
false  principle  we  have  alluded  to 
above  is  gradually  gaining  ascendency 
in  the  popular  as  well  as  in  the  scien- 
tific mind.  Had  we  a  "  Catholic  Aca- 
demy" composed  of  the  men  who 
stand  high  in  intellectual  culture  and 
scientific  research,  such  an  u  academy" 
as  the  European  congresses  are  now 
striving  to  found,  we  should  he  able  to 
present  a  bold  front  in  the  arena  of 
science,  and  compel  attention  to  its  true 
principles  and  to  the  fact  of  their  con- 
sonance with  the  teachings  of  faith. 
Thus  a  right  arm  of  power  would  be 
given  to  the  church  from  a  source 
which  now  practically  ignores  it.  It 
has  been  our  pleasure  to  meet  in.  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  Union  with  many 
men,  devout  Catholics,  whose  names 
would  grace  an  academic  roll  of  first 
class  merit.  Indeed,  and  we  say  it 
knowingly,  in  every  profession — in 
philosophy,  medicine,  law,  geology,  as 
well  as  in  the  army  and  navy,  Catho- 
lics rank  with  the  foremost.  What 
they  need,  and  what  the  church  needs 
on  their  account,  we  say  again,  is 
union,  opportunity,  and  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  support  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  what  influence  a  body 
of  such  men  would  exert,  or  with  what 
respect  for  our  holy  religion  they 
would  inspire  the  American  public. 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  church  alone  possesses  an  univer- 
sal and  complete  system  of  Christian 
philosophy.  For  the  want  of  this, 
Protestantism  has  in  the  main  aban- 
doned all  attempts  to  reconcile  the  de- 
ductions of  reason  with  the  dogmas  of 
revelation.  Hence,  its  systems  of 
dogmatic  theology  are  extremely  jejune 
and  discordant.  Let  us  bring  this  fact 
before  the  minds  of  the  intellectual  men 
of  our  age  and  country,  and  at  onoe 
Protestantism  as  a  reasonable  system 
of  religion  must  fall  below  their  eon- 
tempt. 

But  the  institution  of  a  Catholic 
academy  must  be  consequent  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  Catholic  university. 


We  have  some  good  schools,  where  a 
more  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sics can  be  acquired  than  in  professed- 
ly Protestant  colleges,  but  they  surpass 
us  in  all  other  branches  of  science  and 
intellectual  culture.  And  the  reason 
is  plain.  Their  professorial  chairs  are 
filled  by  men  of  superior  attainments,  • 
whose  services  are  secured  by  good 
salaries. 

Their  standard  for  graduation  is, 
however,  extremely  low  compared  to 
that  required  by  the  European  col- 
leges and  universities.  Indeed,  most 
of  our  Protestant  and  Catholic  colleg- 
es, too,  accord  the  diploma  to  all  tlieir 
students,  irrespective  of  their  merits. 
We  ourselves  have  been  called  upon, 
by  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  Protestant  col- 
leges in  the  country,  to  translate  his 
diploma  into  English,  that  the  old  folks 
at  home  might  know  what  it  meant. 
We  need  to  raise  our  own  colleges  to 
a  higher  standard  than  they  now  pos- 
sess, and  to  offer  to  our  men  of  talent 
the  means  of  completing  the  imperfect 
education  of  an  ordinary  college  course. 
To  do  this  we  must  have  an  university 
whose  requirements  for  matriculation 
shall  demand  a  rigid  examination,  in 
which  the  candidate  must  come  off 
thoroughly  successful;  whose  chairs 
shall  be  filled  with  first-class  profes- 
sors, and  which  shall  possess  an  ample 
endowment  for  its  purposes. 

This  great  work,  which  is  the  hope 
of  all  the  scholars  in  the  country,  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  episcopate  and  the 
wealthy  laity,  and  a  congress  would 
be  a  most  fitting  opportunity  for  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  a  definitive  and  prac- 
tical conclusion.  Great  men  in  coun- 
cil will  do  great  things,  and  generous 
souls  will  be  stimulated  to  emulate  ex- 
amples of  heroic  sacrifice.  It  is  a  word 
to  the  wise. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  public  in- 
struction, the  press  needs  amongst  us 
the  improvement,  encouragement,  and 
sanction  which  a  congress  is  calculated 
to  give.  Think  of  Belgium,  with  only 
5,000,000  inhabitants,  supporting  over 
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fifty  Catholic  periodicals,  and  possess- 
iog  numerous  societies  for  the  publica- 
tion of  cheap  religious  books  and  pam- 
phlets I  Our  Catholic  population  of 
the  United  States  is  at  least  equal  in 
number  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Bel- 
gium. Yet  with  all  our  numbers  and 
means  we  have  not  one  daily  paper 
under  Cathob'c  supervision,  a  most 
important  work,  to  the  establishment 
of  which  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  a 
Catholic  congress  with  us  should  be 
directed.  Those  who  complain  of  our 
Catholic  press,  and  make  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  literary  merit 
of  our  periodicals  and  our  neighbors', 
should  remember  that  editors  are  pro- 
fessional men,  and  not  to  be  obtained 
for  the  wages  of  a  day  laborer ;  and 
that  a  first-class  periodical  must  have 
a  first-class  circulation.  A  congress 
of  editors  would  tend  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  the  Catholic  press,  and  its 
voice  would  stimulate  all  classes  to 
greater  effort  in  promoting  a  more 
generous  diffusion  of  this  kind  of 
literature.  An  increased  circulation 
would  enable  the  conductors  of  our 
journals  to  pay  for  original  contribu- 
tions, and  engage  the  services  of  first- 
class  writers;  an  outlay  which  very 
few  of  them  have  now  the  means  of 
making. 

That  the  Catholic  Publication  So- 
ciety, now  successfully  founded,  needs 
the  influence  of  a  congress  to  extend 
its  operations  to  the  different  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Union,  is  plain  to  be  seen. 
There  are  hundreds  of  zealous  persons 
of  every  condition  of  life  who  are  wait- 
ing to  be  told  what  to  do  to  advance  its 
interests,  who  want  to  see  some  system 
of  local  organization  proposed  and 
sanctioned  by  some  proper  authority. 
Its  friends  wish  to  meet  together,  to 
know  each  other,  and  after  due  deli- 
beration to  frame  fitting  resolutions 
for  action,  which  upon  their  return  to 
their  respective  homes  they  may  carry 
into  effect. 

This  important  project  cannot  be 
fully  realized,  and  be  fruitful,  under 
God,  in  instructing  and  edifying  thou- 
sands of  souls  unto  salvation,  unless  a 


public  and  general  interest  be  excited 
in  its  success,  and  with  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  great  charitable  asso- 
ciations and  pious  confraternities  now 
established  amongst  us. 

There  is  also  a  pressing  necessity  for 
us  to  obtain  fuller  information,  and 
come  to  a  decision  about  the  subject  of 
church  architecture,  and  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  exterior  of  divine  worship. 
We  are  building  cathedrals  and  church- 
es in  every  style,  and  on  principles 
which  are  as  various  as  there  are  fan- 
cies and  theories  in  the  brains  of  ar- 
chitects. Immense  sums  of  money  are 
needed  and  collected  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that 
they  be  wisely  expended. 

The  time  has  come  when  every 
church  we  erect  should  be  an  honor  to 
us  for  its  architectural  beauty,  its  sub- 
stantial character,  and  adaptability  to 
our  needs,  and  when  the  generous 
alms  of  the  faithful  should  no  longer 
be  thrown  away  upon  unsightly,  badly 
planned,  and  worse  built  edifices,  of 
which  so  many  exist  in  our  country, 
to  the  great  discomfort  of  both  priest 
and  people,  and  monuments  (happily 
not  lasting  ones)  of  the  want  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  those  who  con- 
structed them. 

It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  encou- 
rage our  Catholic  architects  who  un- 
derstand the  meaning  and  use  of  a 
church.  We  cannot  look  for  Protes- 
tants to  care  much  for  the  requirements 
of  the  ritual  in  their  designs,  or  to  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  of  insisting  upon 
what  the  church  insists.  Their  chief 
aim  is  to  please  their  patrons,  and 
carry  out  whatever  is  proposed  to 
them.  Few  of  our  Protestant  archi- 
tects know  any  more  about  the  proper 
interior  disposition  of  a  Catholic  church 
than  they  do  of  a  Moslem  mosque. 

See,  again,  how  much  we  suffer  from 
the  wretched  altar  furniture  and  sacer- 
dotal vestments  imported  for  our  use, 
and  which  our  clergy  are  obliged  to 
take  and  make  a  display  in  their  sanc- 
tuaries of  things  belonging  in  style  to 
every  age  of  the  church.  How  often 
have  we  not  seen  a  priest  clothed  in 
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Roman  Vestments  celebrating  mass  at 
a  Gothic  altar  furnished  with  Byzan- 
tine crucifix  and  candlesticks,  and  a 
miscellaneous  job  lot  of  tawdry  French 
artificial  flowers,  while  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct of  the  sanctuary  would  be  fur- 
nished with  carpet  and  chairs  that 
smack  of  the  drawing-room  or  the 
kitchen  ? 

These  evils  existed  and  do  exist  in 
other  countries  besides  our  own,  and 
we  see  that  the  congresses  of  Belgium 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  correct  them 
by  calling  Catholic  architects  together 
in  council,  and  offering  prizes  for  de- 
signs of  perfect  churches  built  and  fur- 
nished according  to  the  Ritual,  the  Ce- 
remoniale  Episcoporum,  the  Missal, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  Congregation  of 
Rites. 

The  music  of  our  churches,  what 
shall  we  say  of  it?  Are  our  city 
churches  to  be  turned  into  fashionable 
concert-rooms  where  hired  Protestant, 
Jewish,  and  infidel  artists  are  to  sing 
their  morceaux  de  Vopera  for  our  edi- 
fication ?  Are  our  country  churches 
never  to  witness  a  high  mass  cele- 
brated in  them,  and  the  people  in  those 
localities  never  to  be  convened  for  the 
Vesper  service  or  comforted  with  the 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
because  there  is  no  one  to  teach  the 
children  at  least  to  sing  a  Tantum 
Ergo  ?  Are  our  organists  always  to 
be  irresponsible  musicians,  guided  by 
no  rubrics,  ignorant  of  fast  days  and 
festivals,  outraging  every  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  banishing  all  sentiment  of 
piety  and  devotion  by  their  ad  libitum 
roulades  and  fantasias  of  the  most  de- 
graded taste  ?  If  we  must  pay  others 
to  sing  the  praises  of  God  tor  us,  why 
not  also  engage  others  to  do  our  pray- 
ing likewise?  Cannot  we  have,  as 
other  countries  have,  voluntary  choirs  ? 
Why  caunot  all  the  people  sing  at 
proper  times  and  seasons,  and  join  in 
that  part  of  worship  which  from  its 
very  nature  is  the  best  calculated  to 
awaken  the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
soul! 

The  question  of  the  feasibility  of 
voluntary  choirs  or  of  congregational 
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singing  is  no  longer  wholly  a  donbtftil 
one.  We  know  of  several  churches  in 
the  country  that  have  always  had  vo- 
luntary choirs,  and  we  were  present 
during  the  past  Lent  at  the  services 
of  one  of  our  city  churches  where  the 
whole  congregation  joined  with  full 
voices  in  a  popular  Lenten  service, 
and  in  the  solemn  recitation  of  the 
Way  of  the  Cross,  for  which  they  were 
prepared  at  a  single  public  rehearsal  in 
the  church. 

The  subject  of  church  music,  as  we 
have  already  said,  was  one  to  which 
the  Belgium  congresses  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  The  March  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  Generate  of  Brussels 
gives  a  most  interesting  report,  by  Ca- 
non Devroye,  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
jury  to  whom  were  referred  the  adju- 
dication of  the  prizes  offered  for  an 
original  popular  mass,  composed,  as 
says  the  worthy  canon,  "according 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  church, 
and  enforced  by  our  general  assem- 
bly and  he  observes  in  another  place 
that  they  must  u  redouble  their  efforts 
to  procure  universal  observation  of  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  congress,  and 
which  arc  also  the  rules  of  the  church 
and  of  common  sense."  Let  us  hasten 
to  imitate  this  example  of  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God's  house  and  for  the  de- 
cency and  dignity  of  divine  worship. 
If  we  have  not  many  original  com- 
posers, we  have,  at  any  rate,  several 
good  judges  among  our  organists  and 
directors  of  choirs.  Their  united  opi- 
nion would  have  a  powerful  influence 
in  bringing  about,  what  we  do  not  fear 
to  say  is  greatly  needed,  a  thorough 
reformation  in  our  church  music. 

In  works  of  charity  we  have  done 
a  great  deal  already— enough,  it  may 
be,  to  hide  a  multitude  of  sins ;  but 
charity  is  never  content  with  what  it 
has  done,  nor  will  the  objects  ,of  its 
care  ever  be  wanting.  "  The  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you,"  said  our  Lord. 
They  take  his  place  in  our  midst, 
and  "by  their  helplessness  and  suffer- 
ing soften  our  selfish  hearts,  and  win 
from  us  those  things  in  the  inor- 
dinate love  of  which  we  are  too  apt 
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to  forget  our  time  destiny.    Men  may  which  might  be-  e^teiSe&^^^ery 

give  themselves  up  with  too  great  ar-  diocese  in  the  country.    To  give  a 

dor  to  the  pursuit  of  science  and  devo-  proper  impetus  to  all  these  works  of 

Hon  to  art,  but  charity  has  no  danger-  charity,  to  make  their  character  and 

ous  limits  which  we  may  not  overpass,  working  known,  and  encourage  their 

What  we  do  for  the  poor  we  do  for  establishment  throughout  the  country, 

God,  and  no  one  can  do  too  much  for  would  be  one  of  the  principal  subjects 

him.    Yet  charity  needs  wisdom,  de-  to  come  up  for  consideration  before  a 

mands  thought,  and  profits  by  good  congress. 

counsel.    So  that  we  see  men  instinc-      We  have  shown  enough  reasons,  we 
tively  band  themselves  together  in  as-  think,  why  such  an  assembly  should  be 
sociatione,  that  the  ignorant,  the  suffer-  convened.     Many  persons  have  the 
ing,  the  tempted,  and  the  sinful  may  be  matter  at  heart ;  and  we  have  perused 
more  wisely  aided,  and  more  speedily  with  great  pleasure  some  communica- 
comforted.    The  religious  orders  of  tions  on  the  subject  which  show  a 
charity  have  their  own  special  rules  thoughtful  appreciation  of  its  great  inl- 
and organization,  and  know  how  to  do  portauce.  We  trust  that  what  we  have 
their  work  well.    But  there  are  many  written  may  help  to  encourage  them 
forms  of  suffering  and  of  corporal  and  and  others  to  give  expression  to  their 
spiritual  destitution  which  they  cannot  sentiments,  and  thus  prepare  the  pub- 
reach,  or  which  their  rule  of  life  pre-  lie  mind,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  our 
vents  them  from  attending  to.    Enter-  clergy  and  intelligent  laity  may  be 
prises  that  can  embrace  these  needy  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  it  as 
cases  for  charity  in  their  scope  must,  soon  as  the  proper  authorities  shall 
therefore,  be  conducted  more  or  less  summon  them  to  meet.    A  good  pro- 
entirely  by  the  laity.    To  be  truly  ef-  posal  has  been  made,  which  merits  con- 
fective,  these  enterprises  need  rules  and  sideration  :  that  the  meeting  of  a  con- 
organization,  as  much  as  an  order  of  gress  be  made  coincident  with  the  as- 
Sisters  of  Charity  or  of  Mercy ;  and  sembling  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
organization  demands  cooperation,  deli-  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which 
beration,  and  union.    The  glorious  so-  now  does  so  much  of  the  work  of  a 
ciety  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  one  of  congress  in  the  matter  of  charity,  and 
these,  and  its  works  are  manifest,  which  brings  together  so  many  men  of 
Millions  of  God's  beloved  poor  will  the  right  stamp  from  all  portions  of 
rise  up  at  the  last  day  to  praise  these  our  vast  country.    This  would  enable 
devoted  children  of  the  church  and  call  the  congress  to  profit  by  the  fruits  of 
them  blessed.    But  they  caunot  do  all  their  experience  and  influence  in  a  de- 
that  is  to  be  done.  There  is  great  need,  partment  where  none  are  more  compe- 
especially  in  our  larger  cities  and  towns,  tent  than  they  to  give  advice  and  aid. 
of  patronages,  protectorates,  associa-       Our  holy  religion  is  making  such 
tioni  of  young  apprentices  and  work-  rapid  advances  that  there  is  an  urgent 
men,  and  what  are  called  in  Europe  call  upon  every  Catholic  to  bestir  him- 
w  Catholic  Circles,"  and  with  us  "  Young  self,  and  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to 
Men's  Institutes,"  which  enable  our  aid  and  support  the  clergy  in  their 
Catholic  youth  particularly  to  enjoy  herculean  eflforts  to  feed  and  comfort 
honest  recreation  and  amusement  in  the  flock  of  Christ*  Converts  are  pour- 
honest  society,  and  at  the  same  time  ing  in  from  all  quarters,  out  of  all 
improve  their  minds  and  refine  their  classes  of  society.    Many  of  them  have 
manners.    Such  institutes  have  been  been  earnest  laborers  in  their  way  in 
already  founded  among  us  by  several  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  charity, 
zealous  pastors  with  the  most  signal  Let  them  not  find  us  idle,  neither  must 
success.  Our  Sunday-schools  also  have  we  allow  them  to  be  idle.    Their  in- 
been  of  late  much  improved  by  the  es-  fluence  with  their  Protestant  brethren 
tablishment  of  Sunday-School  Unions,  is  great,  and  we  should  give  them  the 
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means  of  using  it  and  bringing  it  to 
good  account. 

The  charitable  power  in  the  church, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  clergy  to  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  people,  has  in  an 
especial  manner  been  brought  before 
the  minds  of  the  American  public  by 
the  events  of  the  late  war.  Prejudice 
is  dying  out  on  all  sides,  and  we  begin 
to  find  it  easier  to  obtain  a  bearing 
from  those  who  have  hitherto  consider- 
ed it  a  duty  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our 
words  of  truth.  Our  hands  are  full  of 
work,  and  if  wo  are  alive  to  our  op- 
portunity, we  shall  accomplish  glorious 


things  for  God,  and  not  fail  of  placing 
our  divine  faith,  always  so  fruitful  in 
good  works,  first  in  rank  and  the  high- 
est in  esteem  before  all  those  fragment- 
ary, defective,  and  inefficient  forms  of 
Christianity  that  have  up  to  the  pre- 
sent held  sway  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  so  large  a  portion  of.  the 
American  people,  and  kept  them  from 
the  knowledge  of  that  church  which,  as 
the  church  of  God,  is  Catholic,  perfect, 
and,  therefore,  alone  able  to  do  the 
work  which  humanity  claims  at  the 
bands  of  religion. 


OKIGIXAL. 

REGRET. 

They  say  she  says,  "I  have  no  heart" 
Could  she  have  seen  my  tears, 

She'd  know  I  keenly  felt  the  smart 
That  broke  the  loving  tie  of  years. 

They  say  she  says,  u  I  have  no  heart." 

'Twere  cruel  thus  to  say, 
When  I,  to  act  the  firmer  part, 

Keep  from  her  sight  away. 

They  say  she  says, u  I  have  no  heart," 
When  sight  with  tears  grows  dim ; 

To  think  that  pride  should  keep  apart 
Such  friends  as  we  have  been. 

They  say  she  says,  a  I  have  no  heart," 
For  her,  to  whom  my  soul  had  grown 

So  closely — that,  even  when  apart, 
I  felt  no  joy — because  alone. 

Again  she  says,  u  I  have  no  heart," 
When  oft  she  staid  the  swelling  tear ; 

As  those  who  loved  I  saw  depart, 
I  felt  they  left  a  sister  here. 

How  can  she  say, 44 1  have  no  heart," 
When  night  and  morn  I  ask  in  prayer 

That  we  may  not  be  called  apart, 
Till  both  breathe  forth  forgiveness  here  ? 
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IMPRESSION 

BY  LAJDT 
GIBRALTAR  AND  CADIZ. 

The  journey  from  Granada  was,  if 
possible,  more  wearying  than  before, 
for  the  constant  heavy  rains  had  re- 
duced the  roads  to  a  perfect  Slough  of 
Despond,  in  which  the  wretched  mules 
perpetually  sank  and  fell,  and  were 
flogged  up  again  iu  a  way  which,  to  a 
nature  fond  of  animals,  is  the  most  in- 
supportable of  physical  miseries.  Is 
there  a  greater  suffering  than  that  of 
witnessing  cruelty  and  wrong  which 
you  are  powerless  to  redress  !  It  was 
not  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing day  that  our  travellers  found 
themselves  once  more  in  their  old  quar- 
ters on  the  Alameda  of  Malaga.  By 
the  kindness  of  the  superior  of  the  hos- 
pital, the  usual  nine  o'clock  mass  had 
been  postponed  till  the  arrival  of  the 
diligence :  and  very  joyfully  did  one  of 
the  party  afterwards  take  her  old  place 
at  the  refectory  of  the  community, 
whose  loving  welcome  made  her  forget 
that  she  was  still  in  a  strange  land. 
The  following  three  or  four  days  were 
spent  almost  entirely  in  making  pre- 
parations for  their  journey  to  Gibral- 
tar, via  Ronda,  that  eagle's  nest,  perch- 
ed on  two  separate  rocks,  divided  by  a 
rapid  torrent,  but  united  by  a  pictu- 
resque bridge,  which  crowns  the  range 
of  mountains  forming  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  The  accounts 
of  the  mountain-path  were  not  encou- 
raging; but  to  those  who  had  ridden 
for  four  months  through  the  Holy 
Land,  no  track,  however  rugged  and 
precipitous,  offered  any  terrors.  But 
when  the  time  came,  to  their  intense  dis- 
appointment, the  road  was  found  to  be 
impassable  on  the  Gibraltar  side,  owing 
to  the  tremendous  torrents,  which  the 
heavy  rains  had*  swollen  to  a  most  un- 
usual extent.    Two  officers  had  at- 
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tempted  to  swim  their  horses  over,  but 
in  so  doing  one  of  them  was  drowned ; 
so  that  there  seemed  no  alternative  but 
to  give  up  their  pleasant  riding  expe- 
dition, and,  with  it,  the  sight  of  that 
gem  of  the  whole  country  which  had 
been  one  of  their  main  objects  in  re- 
turning to  Malaga.  Comforting  them- 
selves, however,  by  the  hope  of  going 
there  later  from  Seville,  our  travellers 
took  berths  in  the  steamer  Cadiz, 
bound  for  Gibraltar ;  and  alter  a  beau- 
tiful parting  benediction  at  the  little 
convent  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Assump- 
tion, they  took  leave  of  their  many 
kind  friends,  and,  at  six  o'clock,  (ac- 
companied by  Madame  de  Q  and 

her  brother  to  the  water's  edge,)  step- 
ped on  board  the  boat  which  was  to 
convey  them  to  their  steamer.  Their 
captain,  however,  proved  faithless  *as 
to  time ;  and  it  was  not  till  morning 
that  the  cargo  was  all  on  board  and 
the  vessel  under  weigh  for  their  des- 
tination. After  a  tedious  and  rough 
passage  of  nineteen  hours,  they  round- 
ed at  last  the  Europa  Point,  and  found 
themselves  a  few  minutes  later  landing 
on  the  Water  Port  quay  of  the  famous 
rock.  Of  all  places  in  Spain,  Gibral- 
tar is  the  least  interesting,  except  from 
the  British  and  national  point  of  view. 
Its  houses,  its  people,  its  streets,  its 
language,  all  are  of  a  detestably  mon- 
grel character. 

The  weather,  too,  during  our  trav- 
ellers' stay,  was  essentially  British,  in- 
cessant pouring  rain  and  fog  alternating 
with  gales  so  tremendous  that  twenty 
vessels  went  ashore  in  one  day.  Noth- 
ing was  to  be  seen  from  the  windows 
of  the  Club-House  Hotel  but  mist  and 
spray,  or  heard  but  the  boom  of  the 
distress  gun  from  the  wrecking  ships, 
answered  by  the  more  cheering  cannon 
of  the  port.    But  there  is  a  bright  side 
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to  every  picture :  and  one  of  the  bright 
sides  of  Gibraltar  is  to  be  found  in  its 
kind  and  hospitable  governor  and  bis 
wife,  who,  nobly  laying  aside  all  indul- 
gence in  the  life-long  sorrow  which 
family  events  have  caused,  devote 
themselves  morning,  noon,  and  night 
to  the  welfare  and  enjoyment  of  every 
one  around  them.  Their  hospitality  is 
natural  to  their  duties  and  position; 
but  the  kind  consideration  which  ever 
anticipates  the  wishes  of  their  guests, 
whether  residents  or,  as  our  travellers 
were,  birds  of  passage,  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow,  springs  from  a  rarer 
and  a  purer  source. 

Another  object  of  iuterest  to  some 
of  our  party  was  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  place.  The  white  "  cor- 
net tes  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  are  not 
seen  as  yet ;  but  the  sisters  of  the  "  Bon 
Secours"  have  supplied  their  place  in 
nursing  the  sick  and  tending  all  the 
serious  cases  of  every  class  in  the  gar- 
rison. Their  value  only  became  fully 
known  at  the  late  fearful  outbreak  of 
cholera,  to  which  two  of  them  fell  vic- 
tims: but  they  seemed  rather  encou- 
raged than  deterred  by  this  fact.  They 
live  in  a  house  half-way  up  the  hill  on 
the  way  to  Ejuropa  Point,which  contains 
a  certain  number  of  old  and  incurable 
people  and  a  few  orphan  children.  They 
visit  also  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes, 
and  in  the  Civil  Hospital,  which  is  divi- 
ded, drolly  enough,  not  into  surgical  and 
medical  wards,  but  according  to  the 
religion  of  the  patients  1  one  half  be- 
ing Catholic,  the  other  Protestant,  and 
small  wards  being  reserved  likewise 
for  Jews  and  Moors.  It  is  admirably 
managed,  the  patients  are  supplied  with 
every  necessary  and  well  cared  for  by 
the  kind-hearted  superintendent,  Dr. 

G  .  The  "  Dames  de  Lorette  "  have 

a  convent  towards  the  Europa  Point, 
where  they  board  and  educate  between 
twenty  and  thirty  young  ladies.  They 
have  also  a  large  day-school  in  the 
town  for  both  rich  and  poor,  the  latter 
being  below  and  the  former  above. 
The  children  seem  well  taught,  and  the 
poorer  one3  were  remarkable  for  great 
neatness  and  cleanliness.    The  excel- 


lent and  charming  Catholic  bishop,  Dr. 
Scandella,  vicar  apostolic  of  Gibral- 
tar, has  built  a  college  for  boys  on  the 
ground  adjoining  his  palace,  above  the 
couvent,  from  whence  the  view  is  glori- 
ous ;  the  gardens  are  very  extensive. 
This  college,  which  was  immensely 
needed  in  Gibraltar,  is  rapidly  filling 
with  students,  and  is  about  to  be  affili- 
ated to  the  London  University.  In 
the  garden  above,  a  chapel  is  being 
built  to  receive  the  Virgin  of"  Europa,,? 
whose  image,  broken  and  despoiled  by 
the  English  in  1704,  was  carried  over 
to  Algeciras,  and  there  concealed  in 
the  hermitage  ;  but  has  now  been  given 
back  by  Don  Eugenio  Romero  to  the 
bishop,  to  be  placed  in  this  new  and 
beautiful  little  sanctuary  overlooking 
the  Straits,  where  it  will  soon  be  once 
more  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful.  The  bishop  has  lately  built 
another  little  church  below  the  convent, 
dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  but  which, 
from  some  defect  in  the  materials,  has 
been  a  very  expensive  undertaking. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  sim- 
ple, hearty,  manly  devotion  of  the  large 
body  of  Catholic  soldiers  in  the  garri- 
son, among  whom  his  influence  has  had 
the  happiest  effect  in  checking  every 
kind  of  dissatisfaction  and  drunken- 
ness. His  personal  influence  has 
doubtless  been  greatly  enhanced  by  his 
conduct  during  the  cholera,  when  he 
devoted  himself,  with  his  clergy,  to  the 
sick  and  dying,  taking  regular  turns 
with  them  in  the  administration  of  the 
Last  Sacraments,  and  only  claiming  as 
his  privilege  that  of  being  the  one  al- 
ways called  up  in  the  night,  so  that  the 
others  might  get  some  rest.  He  has 
two  little  rooms  adjoining  the  church, 
where  he  remains  during  the  day,  and 
receives  any  one  who  needs  his  fatherly 
care. 

The  Protestant  bishop  of  Gibraltar, 
a  very  kind  and  benevolent  man,  re- 
sides at  Malta,  and  has  a  cathedral 
near  the  governor  s  bouse,  lately  beau- 
tified by  convict  labor,  and  said  to  be 
well  attended.  It  is  the  only  Protest- 
ant church  in  Spain.  • 

Of  the  sights  of  Gibraltar  it  is  need- 
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less  to  speak.  Our  travellers,  in  spite 
of  the  weather,  which  rarely  conde- 
scended to  smile  upon  them,  visited 
almost  everything:  the  North  Fort, 
Spanish  Lines,  and  Catalan  Bay,  one 
day  ;  Europa  Point,  with  the  cool  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  governor,  (sadly 
in  need  of  government  repair,)  and  St. 
Michael's  Cave,  on  the  next ;  and  last, 
not  least,  the  galleries  and  heights. 
From  the  signal  tower  the  view  is  un- 
rivalled ;  and  the  aloes,  prickly  pear, 
and  geranium,  springing  out  of  every 
cleft  in  the  rock,  up  which  the  road  is 
beautifully  and  skilfully  engineered, 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  ride.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  party  hunted  in  the 
cork  woods  when  the  weather  would 
allow  of  it ;  and  the  only 44  lion"  unseen 
by  them  were  the  monkeys,  who  reso- 
lutely kept  in  their  caves  or  on  the 
African  side  of  the  water  during  their 
stay  at  Gibraltar,  The  garden  of  the 
governor's  palace  is  very  enjoyable, 
and  contains  one  of  those  wonderful 
dragon-trees  of  which  the  bark  is  said 
to  bleed  when  an  incision  is  made. 
The  white  arums  grow  like  a  weed  in 
this  country,  and  form  most  beautiful 
bouquets  when  mixed  with  scarlet  ge- 
ranium and  edged  by  their  large,  bright, 
shining  green  leaves. 

The  time  of  our  travellers  was,  how- 
ever, limited,  especially  as  they  wished 
to  spend  the  Holy  Week  in  Seville. 
So,  after  a  ten  days'  stay,  reluctantly 
giving  up  the  kind  offer  of  the  port 
admiral  to  take  them  across  to  Africa, 
and  contenting  themselves  with  buying 
a  few  Tetuan  pots  from  the  Moors  at 
Gibraltar,  they  took  their  passages  on 
board  the  44  London"  steamer  for  Ca- 
diz. 

By  permission  of  the  governor,  they 
were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  gates 
after  gun-fire,  and  got  to  the  mole ;  but 
there,  from  some  mistake,  no  boat 
could  be  found  to  take  them  off  to  their 
vessel,  and  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it  steam  away  out  of  the  harbor 
without  them,  although  their  passages 
had  been  paid  for,  and,  as  they  thought, 
secured.  In  despair,  shut  out  of  the 
town,  where  a  state  of  siege,  for  fear 


of  a  surprise,  is  always  rigorously 
maintained  by  the  English  garrison, 
they  at  last  bribed  a  little  boat  to  take 
them  to  a  Spanish  vessel,  the  44  Alio- 
gri,"  likewise  bound  for  Cadiz,  and 
which  was  advertised  to  start  an  hour 
later.  In  getting  on  board  of  her, 
however,  they  found  she  was  a  wretch- 
ed tub,  heavily  laden  with  paraffine, 
among  other  combustibles,  and  with  no 
accommodation  whatever  for  passen- 
gers. There  was,  however,  no  alter- 
native but  going  in  her  or  remaining 
all  night  tossing  about  the  harbor  in 
their  cockle-shell  of  a  boat;  so  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  the  least  of  the 
two  evils,  and  a  few  minutes  later  saw 
them  steaming  rapidly  out  of  the  har- 
bor toward  Cadiz.  The  younger  por- 
tion of  the  party  found  a  cabin  in  which 
they  could  lie  down :  the  elder  lay  on 
the  cordage  of  the  deck,  and  prayed 
for  a  cessation  of  the  recent  tearful 
storms,  the  captain  having  quietly  in- 
formed them  that  in  the  event  of  its 
coming  on  to  blow  again  he  must  throw 
all  their  luggage  overboard  as  well  as 
a  good  deal  of  his  cargo,  as  he  was  al- 
ready too  heavily  laden  to  be  safe. 
However,  the  night  was  calm,  though 
very  cold,  and  the  following  morning 
saw  them  safely  rounding  the  forts  of 
Cadiz,  and  staring  at  its  long,  low 
shores.  But  then  a  new  alarm  seized 
them.  The  quarantine  officers  came 
on  board  with  a  horrible  yellow  flag, 
and  talked  big  about  the  cholera  hav- 
ing reappeared  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  their  being 
able  to  produce  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
The  prospect  of  spending  a  week  in 
that  miserable  vessel,  or  in  the  still 
more  dismal  lazaretto  on  the  shore, 
was  anything  but  agreeable  to  our 
travellers.  However,  on  the  assurance 
of  the  captain  that  the  only  vessel  Ar- 
rived from  Egypt  before  they  left 
Gibraltar  had  been  instantly  put  into 
quarantine  by  the  governor,  they  «  ere 
at  last  allowed  to  land  in  peace,  and 
found  very  comfortable  rooms  at  Blan- 
co's hotel,  on  the  promenade,  their  win- 
dows and  balconies  looking  on  the  sea. 
In  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  who 
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was  gone  to  Tetuan,  Canon  L— — 
kindly  offered  his  services  to  show  them 
the  curiosities  of  the  town,  and  took 
them  first  to  the  Capuchin  convent* 
now  converted  into  a  madhouse,  in  the 
church  adjoining  which  are  two  very 
fine  MuriJlos  :  one,  44  St.  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  Stigmata,"  which,  for  spir- 
ituality of  expression,  is  really  unrival- 
led ;  the  other,  44  The  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine,"  which  was  his  last  work, 
and  is  unfinished.  The  great  painter 
fell  from  the  scaffolding  in  1 682,  and 
died  very  soon  after,  at  Seville,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  internal  injuries  he 
had  received.  From  this  convent  they 
proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  which  is 
ugly  enough,  but  where  the  organ  and 
singing  were  admirable.  The  stalls  in 
the  choir,  which  are  beautifully  carved, 
were  stolen  from  the  Cartucha  at  Se- 
ville. There  .is  a  spacious  crypt  under 
the  high  altar,  with  a  curious  flat  roof, 
unsupported  by  any  arches  or  columns, 
but  at  present  it  is  bare  and  empty. 
Their  guide  then  took  them  to  see  the 
workhouse,  or  44  Albergo  dei  Poveri," 
an  enormous  building,  which  is  even 
more  admirably  managed  than  the  one 
at  Madrid.  It  contains  upwards  of  a 
thousand  inmates.  The  boys  are  all 
taught  different  trades,  and  the  girls 
every  kind  of  industrial  and  needle 
work.  The  dormitories  and  washing 
arrangements  are  excellent;  and  aU 
the  walls  being  lined,  up  to  a  certain 
height,  with  the  invariable  blue  and 
white 44  azulejos,"  or  glazed  tiles,  gives 
a  clean,  bright  appearance  to  the 
whole.  The  dress  of  the  children  was 
also  striking  to  English  eyes,  accus- 
tomed to  the  hideous  workhouse  livery 
at  home.  On  Sundays  they  have  a 
pretty  and  varied  costume  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  and  their  little  tastes 
are  considered  in  every  way.  They 
have  a  large  and  handsome  church, 
and  also  a  chapel  for  the  children's 
daily  prayers,  which  they  themselves 
keep  nice  and  pretty,  and  ornament 
with  flowers  from  their  gardens.  The 
whole  thing  is  like  a  44  home"  for  these 
poor  little  orphans,  and  in  painful  con- 
trast to  the  views  which  Protestant 


England  takes  of  charity  in  her  work- 
houses, where  poverty  seems  invaria- 
bly treated  as  a  crime.  The  children 
are  in  a  separate  wing  of  the  building 
— the  girls  above,  the  boys  below.  On 
the  other  side  are  the  sick  wards,  and 
those  for  the  old  and  incurable,  where 
the  same  minute  care  for  their  comfort 
and  pleasure  is  observed  in  every  ar- 
rangement. Nor  is  there  that  horrible 
prison  atmosphere,  and  that  locking  of 
doors  as  one  passes  through  each  ward, 
which  jars  so  painfully  on  one's  heart 
in  going  through  an  English  work- 
house. There  are  very  few  able  bodied 
paupers ;  and  those  are  employed  in 
the  work  of  the  house  and  garden. 
There  is  a  spacious  44  patio,"  or  court, 
with  an  open  colonnade  of  marble 
columns,  running  round  the  quadrangle, 
the  centre  of  which  is  filled  with 
orange-trees  and  flowers.  This  beau- 
tiful palace  was  founded  and  endowed 
by  the  private  benevolence  of  one  man, 
who  dedicated  it  to  St.  Helena,  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  and  placed  in 
it  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  who  have  the  entire  care  of 
the  whole  establishment.  There  are 
fifteen  sisters,  all  Spaniards,  but  affili- 
ated to  the  French  ones,  and  with  the 
portrait  of  N.  T.  H.  Pere  Etienne  in 
the  place  of  honor  in  their  44  parloirw 
and  refectory.  The  superior  is  a  most 
remarkable  woman,  little  and  44  contre- 
faite,"  but  with  a  soul  in  her  eyes 
which  it  is  impossible  to  forget.  The 
institution  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  who  have  wisely  not  at- 
tempted to  make  any  alterations  in  the 
administration.  There  are  upward  of 
fifty  of  these  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Ca- 
diz, they  having  the  sole  charge  of  the 
hospitals,  schools,  workhouses,  etc ; 
and  the  admirable  cleanliness,  order, 
and  comfort  in  each  which  is  the  result, 
must  commend  them  to  the  intelligent 
approval  of  every  visitor,  even  should 
he  be  unmoved  by  the  evidence  of  that 
unpaid  charity  which,  with  its  soft 
finger-touch,  stamps  all  their  works 
with  the  very  essence  of  divine  love. 

The  next  day  being  Palm  Sunday, 
our  travellers  went  to  service  in  fife 
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cathedral  It  was  very  fine,  but  ex- 
tremely fatiguing.  There  are  no  chairs 
or  seats  in  Spanish  churches.  Every 
one  kneels  on  the  floor  the  whole  time, 
not  even  rising  for  the  Gospel  or  Creed. 
On  one  of  the  party  attempting  to  stand 
up  at  the  long  Gospel  of  the  Passion, 
she  was  somewhat  indignantly  pulled 
down  again  by  her  neighbors.  During 
the  sermon,  the  Spanish  women  have 
a  peculiar  way  of  sitting  on  their  heels 
— a  process  which  they  learn  from  child- 
hood, but  which  to  strangers  is  an  al- 
most intolerable  penance.  Here,  as 
everywhere  in  Spain,  the  hideous  fash- 
ion of  bonnets  or  hats  was  unknown, 
and  the  universal  black  mantilla,  with 
its  graceful  folds  and  modest  covering 
of  the  face,  and  the  absence  of  all  colors 
to  distract  attention  in  the  house  of  God, 
made  our  English  ladies  sigh  more 
eagerly  than  ever  for  a  similar  reverent 
and  decent  fashion  to  be  adopted  at 
home.  On  returning  for  the  vesper 
service  in  the  afternoon,  a  beautiful, 
and,  to  them,  novel,  custom  was  observ- 
ed. At  the  singing  of  the  "Vexilla 
Regis/'  the  canons,  in  long  black  robes, 
knelt  prostrate  in  a  semicircle  before 
the  Uigh  altar,  and  were  covered  by  a 
black  Hag  witli  a  red  cross.  This  they 
saw  repeated  daily  during  the  Passion 
Week  services  at  Seville.  In  the  eve- 
ning there  was  a  magnificent  bene- 
diction and  processional  service  round 
the  cloisters  of  the  church  called  u  Delle 
Scalze."  It  was  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  picturesque  than  the 
multitude  kneeling  in  the  open  u  patio," 
or  court,  shaded  by  orange-trees,  and 
full  of  beautiful  flowers,  while  round 
the  arches  swept  the  gorgeous  proces- 
sion carrying  the  Host,  the  choir  and 
people  singing  alternate  verses  of  the 
u  Lauda  Sion,"  the  curling  smoke  of  the 
incense  reflecting  prismatic  colors  in 
the  bright  sunshine,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cession finally  disappearing  in  the  som- 
bre, dark  old  church,  of  which  the  cen- 
tre doors  had  been  thrown  wide  open 
to  receive  it.  One  longed  only  for 
Roberts's  paint-brush  to  depict  the 
scene.  Returning  to  their  hotel,  our 
party  found  the  Alameda  gay  with 


holiday  folk,  and  full  of  the  ladies 
whose  beauty  and  charm  have  been 
the  pride  of  Cadiz  for  so  many  gener- 
ations. Do  not  let  our  readers  think 
it  invidious  if  we  venture  on  the  opin- 
ion that  their  beautiful  and  becoming 
dress  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this, 
just  as,  in  the  East,  every  turbaned 
Turk  or  bu  moused  Arab  would  make 
a  perfect  picture.  Dress  your  Orien- 
tal in  one  of  Poole's  best-fitting  coats 
and  trousers,  and  give  him  a  cbimney- 

?ot  hat,  and  where  would  be  his  beauty  ? 
n  the  same  way,  if — which  good  taste 
forefend — the  Spanish  ladies  come  to 
imagine  that  a  bonnet  stuck  on  the 
back  of  the  bead,  and  every  color  in 
the  rainbow,  is  prettier  than  the  flow- 
ing black  robe  and  softly  folded  lace 
mantilla,  shading  modestly  their  bright 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  they  will  find,  to 
their  cost,  that  their  charm  has  vanished 
for  ever. 

Nothing  more  remained  to  be  seen 
or  done  in  Cadiz  but  to  purchase  some 
of  the  beautiful  mats  which  are  its 
great  industry,  and  which  are  made  of 
a  flat  reed  or  "  junco,"  growing  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  these  the  kind  and 
good-natured  English  consul  undertook 
to  forward  to  them,  when  ready,  to 
England. 

SEVILLE. 

Armed  with  sundry  letters  of  intro- 
duction sent  them  from  Madrid,  our 
travellers  started  by  early  train  for 
Seville,  the  amiable  Canon  L  hav- 
ing given  them  a  five  o'clock  mass  be* 
fore  starting,  in  his  interesting  old  cir- 
cular church  dedicated  to  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  he  being  one  of  the  Oratorians. 
They  passed  by  Xeres,  famous  for  its 
sherry  cellars,  called  *  bodegas,"  sup- 
plying more  wine  to  England  than  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  and  for 
its  Carthusian  convent,  once  remarka- 
ble for  its  Zurbaran  pictures,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  have  now  followed  the 
sherry  to  the  British  Isles;  then  by 
Alcala,  noted  for  its  delicious  bread, 
with  which  it  supplies  the  whole  of 
Seville ;  for  its  Moorish  castle  and  beau- 
tiful river  Aira,  the  waters  of  which, 
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after  flowing  round  the  walls  of  the  lit- 
tle town,  are  carried  by  an  aqueduct 
to  Seville ;  and  so  on  and  on,  through 
orange  and  olive  groves,  and  wheat 
plains,  and  vineyards,  till  the  train 
brought  them  by  mid-day  to  the  won- 
derful and  beautiful  city  which  had 
been  the  main  object  of  their  Spanish 
tour. 

The  saying  is  strictly  true : 

Qulen  no  ha  visto  Sevllla, 
No  ba  visto  mararilla. 

Scarcely  had  they  set  foot  in  their 
comfortable  hotel,  the  "  Fonda  de  Lon- 
dres,"  when  an  obliging  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Spanish  general  came  to  tell 
them  that,  if  they  wanted  to  see  the 
Alcazar,  they  must  go  with  him  at  once, 
as  the  infanta,  who  had  married  the 
sister  of  the  king's  consort,  was  expect- 
ed with  his  wife  to  occupy  the  palace 
that  evening,  when  it  would  naturally 
be  closed  to  visitors.  Dusty,  dirty,  and 
hot  as  they  were,  therefore,  they  at 
once  sallied  forth  with  their  kind  cice- 
rone and  the  English  consul  for  this 
fairy  palace  of  the  Moors.  Entering 
by  the  Plaza  del  Triunfo,  under  an 
arched  gateway,  where  hangs,  day  and 
night,  a  lamp  throwing  its  soft  light  on 
the  beautiful  little  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  they  came  into  a  long  court, 
in  the  midst  of  which  are  orange-tree6 
and  fountains,  and  this  again  led  them 
by  a  side  door  into  the  inner  court  or 
44  patio  "  of  the  palace. 

Like  the  Alhambra,  it  is  an  exquisite 
succession  of  delicate  columns,  with 
beautifully  carved  capitals,  walls,  and 
balconies,  wliich  look  as  if  worked  in 
Mechlin  lace;  charmingly  cool "  patios," 
with  marble  floors  and  fountains ;  doors 
whose  geometrical  patterns  defy  the 
patience  of  the  painter ;  horse-shoe 
arches,  with  edges  fringed  like  guipure ; 
fretted  ceilings,  the  arabesques  of 
which  are  painted  in  the  most  har- 
monious colors,  and  tipped  with  gold ; 
lattices  every  one  of  which  seems 
to  tell  of  a  romance  of  beauty  and  of 
love:  such  are  these  moresque  crea- 
tions, unrivalled  in  modern  art,  and 
before  which  our  most  beautiful  nine- 


teenth century  palaces  sink  into  coarse 
and*  commonplace  buildings.  They 
are  the  realization  of  the  descriptions 
in  the  u  Arabian  Nights,"  and  the  ex- 
quisite delicacy  of  the  work  is  not  its 
sole  charm.  The  proportions  of  every 
room,  of  every  staircase,  of  every 
door  and  window,  are  perfect :  nothing 
offends  the  eye  by  being  too  short  or 
too  wide.  In  point  of  sound,  also,  they, 
as  well  as  the  Romans,  knew  the  secret 
which  our  modern  builders  have  lost ; 
and  in  harmony  of  color,  no  u  azulejos" 
of  the  present  day  can  approach  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  Moorish 
tints.  Nor  are  historical  romances 
wanting  to  enhance  the  interest  of  this 
wonderful  place.  In  the  bed-chamber 
of  the  king,  Pedro  the  Cruel,  are  paint- 
ed three  dead  heads,  and  thereon  hangs 
a  tale  of  savage  justice.  The  king 
overheard  three  of  his  judges  combin- 
ing to  give  a  false  judgment  in  a  cer- 
tain case  about  which  they  bad  been 
bribed,  and  then  quarrel  about  their 
respective  shares  of  their  ill  gotten 
spoils.  He  suddenly  appeared  before 
them,  and  causing  them  to  be  instantly 
beheaded,  placed  their  heads  in  the 
niches  where  now  the  paintings  •per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  the  pun- 
ishment Less  excusable  was  another 
tragedy  enacted  within  these  walls,  in 
the  assassination  of  the  brother  of  the 
king,  who  had  been  invited  as  a  guest, 
and  came  unsuspicious  of  treachery. 
A  deep  red  stain  of  blood  in  the  marble 
floor  still  marks  the  spot  of  the  murder. 
Well  may  Spain's  mosj  popular  modern 
poet,  the  Duque  de  Rivas,  in  his  beau- 
tiful poem,  exclaim : 

41  Aan  en  Us  losas  se  xnlra 
Una  tenax  mancha  oscara ;  .  .  . 
Nl  las  edades  la  limpian  !  .  .  . 
Sangre !  sangre  I   Oh  clelos  !  cuantos, 
Sin  saber  que  lo  es,  la  pisan  !  "* 

The  gardens  adjoining  the  palace 
are  quaintly  beautiful,  the  borders 
edged  with  myrtle  and  box,  cut  low 
and  thick,  with  terraces  and  fountains, 
and  kiosks,  and,  "  surprises  "  of  *  jets 

*  11  One  still  sees  on  the  pavement  a  dark  spot— the 
lapse  of  ages  has  not  effaced  it !  Blood  !  blood  !  O 
Heaven  !  how  many  tread  it  under  foot  without  know- 
ing itt" 
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tPeau,"  and  arched  walls  festooned 
with  beautiful  hanging  creeoers,  and 
a  w  luxe 99  of  oriental  vegetation.  On 
one  side  are  the  white  marble  baths, 
cool  and  sombre,  where  the  beautiful 
Maria  de  Padilla  forgot  the  heat  and 
glare  of  the  Seville  sun.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  courtiers  in  her  day  to 
drink  the  water  in  which  the  ladies  had 
bathed.  Pedro  the  Cruel  reproached 
one  of  his  knights  for  not  complying 
with  this  custom.  "  Sire,"  he  replied, 
u  I  should  fear  lest,  having  tasted  the 
sauce,  I  should  covet  the  bird ! " 

The  Alcazar  formerly  extended  far 
beyond  its  present  limits ;  but  the  ruin- 
ed towers  by  the  water-side  are  all  that 
now  remain  to  mark  the  course  of  the 
old  walls. 

Our  travellers  could  not  resist  one 
walk  through  the  matchless  cathedral 
on  their  way  home  ;  but  reserved  their 
real  visit  to  that  and  to  the  Giralda  till 
the  following  day.  The  kind  Regente 
de  la  Audiencia  and  his  wife,  to  whom 
they  had  brought  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, came  to  them  in  the  evening,  and 
arranged  various  expeditions  for  the 
ensuing  week. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Countess 

Jj  de  R  came  to  fetch  one  of 

the  party  to  the  church  of  S.  Felipe 
Neri,  which,  like  all  the  churches  of 
the  Oratorians,  is  beautifully  decorated, 
and  most  devout  and  reverent  in  its 
services.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  go  on 
wheels  in  the  streets  of  Seville.  There 
are  but  two  or  three  streets  in  which 
a  carriage  can  go  at  all,  or  attempt  to 
tflni ;  and  so  to  arrive  at  any  given 
place,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  make 
the  circuit  of  half  the  town.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  so-called  pavement, 
angular,  pointed,  and  broken,  shakes 
every  bone  in  one's  body.  To  reach 
their  destination  on  this  particular 
morning,  our  friends  had  to  traverse 
the  market  place,  and  make  an  im- 
mense de'tour  through  various  squares, 
passing  meanwhile  by  several  very  in- 
teresting churches  ;  but  it  was  all  so 
much  gnin  to  the  stranger. 

After  mass,  one  of  the  fathers,  who 
Bpokc  English,  kindly  showed  them  the 
vol.  v — 29 
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treasures  of  his  church,  and  amongst 
other  things  a  beautiful  silver-chased 
chapel  behind  the  high  altar,  contain- 
ing some  exquisite  benitieres,  crucifix- 
es, and  relics.  The  wooden  crucifixes 
of  Spain,  mostly  carved  by  great  men, 
such  as  Alonso  Cafio  or  Montanes, 
are  quite  wondeiful  in  beauty  and 
force  of  expression  ;  but  they  are  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  They  have  a  pret- 
ty custom  in  this  church  of  offering  two- 
turtle  doves  in  a  pure  white  basket 
when  a  child  is  devoted  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  arc  left  on  the  altar,  as 
in  the  old  days  of  the  Purification,  and 
the  white  basket  is  afterward  laid  up 
in  the  chapel.  After  breakfast  the 
whole  party  arrived  at  the  cathedral. 
How  describe  this  wonderful  building ! 
To  say  it  is  such  and  such  a  height, 
and  such  and  such  a  width,  that  it  has 
so  many  columns,  and  so  many  chapels, 
and  so  many  doors,  and  so  many  win- 
dows. .  .  .  Why,  Murray  has  done 
that  far  better  than  any  one  else !  But 
to  understand  the  cathedral  at  Seville, 
you  must  know  it ;  you  must  feel  it ; 
you  must  live  in  it ;  you  must  see  it 
at  the  moment  of  the  setting  sun, 
when  the  light  streams  in  golden  show- 
ers through  those  wonderful  painted 
glass  windows,  (those  chefs  cTceuvre  of 
Arnold  of  Flanders,)  jewelling  the 
curling  smoke  of  the  incense  still 
hanging  round  the  choir ;  or  else  go 
there  in  the  dim  twilight,  when  the 
aisles  seem  to  lengthen  out  into  infinite 
space,  and  the  only  bright  spot  is  from 
the  ever-burning  silver  lamps  which 
hang  before  the  tabernacle. 

One  of  the  party,  certainly  not  given 
to  admiration  of  either  churches  or 
Catholicity,  exclaimed  on  leaving  it : 
u  It  is  a  place  where  I  could  not  help 
saying  my  prayers !"  The  good-na- 
tured Canon  P  showed  them  all  * 
the  treasures  and  pictures.  They  are 
too  numerous  to  describe  in  detail ; 
but  some  leave  an  indelible  impres- 
sion. Among  these  is  MurihVs  won- 
derful St.  Antony,  in  the  baptistery ; 
Alonso  Cafio's  delicious  little  Virgin 
and  Child,  (called  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Belem;)  Morales  s  Dead  Christ;  a 
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▼eiy  curious  old  Byzantine  picture  of 
the  Virgin;  and  in  the  sacristy,  the 
exquisite  portraits  by  Murillo  of  St 
Leander,  archbishop  of  Seville,  the 
great  reformer  of  the  Spanish  liturgy, 
whose  bones  rest  in  a  silver  coffin  in  the 
Capilla  Real,  and  of  St.  Isadore,  his 
brother,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  see* 
called  the  "Excellent  Doctor,"  and 
whose  body  rests  at  Leon.  Here  also 
is  a  wonderful  "Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  by  Campana,  before  which 
Murillo  used  to  sit,  and  say  u  he  wait- 
ed till  he  was  taken  down ;"  and  here, 
by  his  own  particular  wish,  the  great 
painter  is  ouried.  There  is,  besides,  a 
fine  portrait  of  St.  Teresa ;  and  round 
the  haudsome  chapter-room  are  a 
whole  series  of  beautiful  oval  portraits 
by  Murillo,  and  also  one  of  his  best 
"  Conceptions."  Among  the  treasures 
is  the  cross  made  from  the  gold  which 
Christopher  Columbus  brought  home 
from  America,  and  presented  to  the 
king ;  the  keys  of  the  town  given  up 
to  Ferdinand  by  the  Moorish  king  at 
the  conquest  of  Seville ;  two  beautiful 
ostensories  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
covered  with  precious  stones  and  mag- 
nificent pearls ;  beautiful  Cinquecento 
reliquaries  presented  by  different  popes ; 
finely  illuminated  missals  in  admirable 
preservation;  an  exquisitely  carved 
ivory  crucifix ;  wonderful  vestments, 
heavy  with  embroidery  and  seed- 
pearls  ;  the  crown  of  King  Ferdinand ; 
and  last,  not  least,  a  magnificent  taber- 
nacle altar- front,  angels  and  candle- 
sticks, all  in  solid  silver,  beautiful  in 
workmanship  and  design,  used  for 
Corpus  Christi,  and  other  solemn 
feasts  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  One 
asks  one's  self  very  often  :  **  How  came 
all  these  treasures  to  escape  the  rapa- 
city of  the  French  spoilers 

The  Royal  Chapel  contains  the  body 
of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  pious  conqueror 
of  Seville,  which  town,  as  well  as  Cor- 
dova, he  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the 
Moors,  after  it  had  been  in  their  pos- 
session five  hundred  and  twenty- four 
years.  This  pious  king,  son  to  Al- 
phoose,  king  of  Leon,  bore  witness  by 
his  conduct  to  the  truth  of  his  wonte 


on  going  into  battle :  "  Thou,  O  Ixad ! 
who  searchest  the  hearts  of  men,  know- 
est  that  I  desire  but  thy  glory,  and  not 
mine."  To  his  saint-like  mother,  Be- 
rangera,  he  owed  all  the  good  and  holy 
impressions  of  his  life.  He  helped  to 
build  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  of  which 
he  laid  the  first  stone,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  splendors  of  the  court,  led  a 
most  ascetic  and  penitential  life.  Se- 
ville surrendered  to  him  in  1249,  after 
a  siege  of  sixteen  months,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  Moorish  general  exclaimed 
that  "  only  a  saint  who,  by  bis  justice 
and  piety,  had  won  heaven  over  to  his 
interest,  could  have  taken  so  strong  a 
city  with  so  small  an  army.*1  By  the 
archbishop's  permission,  the  body  of 
the  saint  was  exposed  for  our  travel- 
lers. It  is  in  a  magnificent  silver 
shrine ;  and  the  features  still  retain  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  his  por- 
traits. His  banner,  crown,  and  sword 
were  likewise  shown  to  them,  and  the 
little  ivory  Virgin  which  he  always 
fastened  to  the  front  of  his  saddle 
when  going  to  battle.  The  cedar 
coffin  still  remains  in  which  his  body 
rested  previous  to  its  removal  to  this 
more  gorgeous  shrine.  On  the  three 
days  in  the  year  when  his  body  is  ex- 
posed, the  troops  all  attend  the  mass, 
and  lower  their  arms  and  colors  to  the 
great  Christian  conqueror.  A  little 
staircase  at  the  back  of  the  tomb  brings 
you  down  into  a  tiny  crypt,  where,  ar- 
ranged on  shelves,  are  the  coffins  of 
the  beautiful  Maria  Padilla,  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  and  of  their  two  sons :  lat- 
terly, those  of  the  children  of  the  Due 
and  Duchesse  de  Montpensier  have 
been  added.  Over  the  altar  of  the 
chapel  above  hangs  a  very  curious 
wooden  statue  of  the  Virgin,  given  to 
St.  Ferdinand  by  the  good  king  Louis 
of  France.  King  Ferdinand  adorned 
her  with  a  crown  of  emeralds  and  a 
stomacher  of  diamonds,  belonging  to 
his  mother,  on  condition  that  they 
should  never  be  removed  from  the 
image. 

The  organs  are  among  the  wonders 
of  this  cathedral,  with  their  thousands 
of  pipes,  placed  horizontally,  in  a  fan- 
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like  shape.  The  "retablow  at  the 
back  of  the  high  altar  is  a  marvel  of 
wood-carving;  and  the  hundreds  of 
lamps  which  burn  before  the  different 
shrines  are  ail  of  pure  and  massive  sil- 
ver. One  is  tempted  to  ask :  "  Was  it 
by  men  and  women  like  ourselves  that 
cathedrals  such  as  this  were  planned 
and  built  and  furnished  ?'  The  chap- 
ter who  undertook  it  are  said  to  have 
deprived  themselves  even  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  erect  a  basilica  worthy 
of  the  name ;  and  in  this  spirit  of 
voluntary  poverty  and  self-abnegation 
was  it  begun  and  completed.  Never 
was  there  a  moment  when  money  was 
so  plentiful  in  England  as  now,  yet 
where  will  a  cathedral  be  found  built 
since  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

At  the  west  end  lies  Fernando,  son 
of  the  great  Christopher  Columbus, 
who  himself  died  at  Valladolid,  and  is 
said  to  rest  in  the  Havana.  The  mot- 
to on  the  tomb  is  simple  but  touch- 
ing: 

▲  Oattllla  j  k  Leon,  muntlo  nuevo  did  Colon. 

Over  this  stone,  during  holy  week, 
is  placed  the  44  monumento,"  an  enor- 
mous tabernacle,  more  than  100  feet 
high,  which  is  erected  to  contain  the 
sacred  host  on  Holy  Thursday :  when 
lighted  up,  with  the  magnificent  silver 
custodia,  massive  silver  candlesticks, 
and  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  candles, 
it  forms  a  u  sepulchre"  unequalled  in 
the  world  for  beauty  and  splendor. 

Passing  at  last  under  the  Moorish 
arch  toward  the  north-east  end  of  the 
cathedral,  our  travellers  found  them- 
selves in  a  beautiful  cloistered  u  patio," 
full  of  orange-trees  in  full  blossom, 
with  a  magnificent  fountain  in  the 
centre.  In  one  corner  is  the  old  stone 
lAilpit  from  which  St.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
St.  John  of  Avila,  and  other  saints 
preached  to  the  people :  an  inscription 
records  the  fact.  Over  the  beautiful 
door  which  leads  into  the  cathedral 
hang  various  curious  emblems :  a  horn, 
a  crocodile,  a  rod,  and  a  bit,  said  to  re- 
present plenty,  prudence,  justice,  and 
temperance.  To  the  left  is  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  Columbine  library, 


given  by  Fernando,  and  containing 
some  very  interesting  mss.  of  Chris* 
topher  Columbus.  One  book  is  full 
of  quotations,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
from  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets, 
proving  the  existence  of  the  New 
World  ;  another  is  a  plan  of  the  globe 
and  of  the  zodiac  drawn  out  by  him. 
There  is  also  a  universal  history,  with 
copious  notes,  in  the  same  bold,  clear, 
fine  handwriting ;  and  a  series  of  his 
letters  to  the  king,  written  in  Latin. 
Above  the  bookshelves  are  a  succession 
of  curious  portrait?,  including  those  of 
Christopher  Columbus  and  bis  son 
Fernando,  which  were  given  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  library ;  of  Velasquez ; 
of  Cardinal  Mendoza ;  of  S.  Fernan- 
do, by  Murillo ;  and  of  our  own  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  who,  a  native  of  Se- 
ville, is  held  in  the  greatest  love  and 
veneration  here.  A  touching  little  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  death  has  lately 
been  published  in  Seville  by  the  talent- 
ed Spanish  author,  Don  Leon  Car- 
bonero  y  Sol,  with  the  appropriate 
heading,  "  Sicut  vita  finis  ita."  Our 
party  were  also  shown  the  sword  of 
Fernand  Gonsalves,  a  fine  two-edged 
blade,  which  did  good  service  in  rescu- 
ing Seville  from  the  Moors. 

Redescending  the  stairs,  our  travel- 
lers mounted  the  beautiful  Moorish 
tower  of  the  Giralda,  built  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Abu  Yusuf  Yacub, 
who  was  also  the  constructor  of  the 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Guadalqui- 
ver.  This  tower  forms  the  great  fea- 
ture in  every  view  of  Seville,  and  is 
matchless  both  from  its  rich  yellow  and 
red-brown  color,  its  sunken  Moorish 
decorations,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of 
its  proportions.  It  was  originally  250- 
feet  high,  and  built  as  a  minaret,  from 
whence  the  muezzin  summoned  the 
faithful  to  prayers  in  the  mosque  hard 
by ;  but  Ferdinand  Riaz  added  an- 
other 100  feet,  and,  fortunately,  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  original  design. 
He. girdled  it  with  a  motto  from  Pro- 
vefbs  xviii. :  u  Nomen  Domini  fortis- 
6ima  turris." 

The  ascent  is  very  easy,  being  by 
ramps  sloping  gently  upward.  The 
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Giralda  is  under  the  special  patronage 
of  SS.  Justina  and  Rufina,  daughters 
of  a  potter  in  the  town,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  804  for  refusing  to  sell 
their  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  heathen 
sacrifices.  Sta.  Justina  expired  on  the 
rack,  while  Sta.  Rufina  was  strangled. 
The  figure  which  crowns  the  tower  is 
that  of  Faith,  and  is  in  bronze,  and 
beautifully  carved. 

The  bells  are  very  fine  in  tone ;  but 
what  repays  one  for  the  ascent  is  the 
view,  not  only  over  the  whole  t<^n  and 
neighborhood,  but  over  the  whole  body 
of  the  huge  cathedral,  with  its  forest  of 
pinnacles  and  its  wonderfully  construct- 
ed roof,  which  looks  massive  enough 
to  outlast  the  world.  The  delicate 
Gothic  balustrades  are  the  home  of 
a  multitude  of  hawks,  (the  Falco  tinun- 
culoides,)  who  career  round  and  round 
the  beautiful  tower,  and  are  looked 
upon  almost  as  sacred  birds. 

The  thing  which  strikes  one  most  in 
the  look  of  the  town  from  hence  is  the 
absence  of  streets.  From  their  exces- 
sive narrowness,  they  are  invisible  at 
this  great  height,  and  the  houses  seem 
nil  massed  together,  without  any  means 
of  egress  or  ingress.  The  view  of  the 
setting  sun  from  this  tower  is  a  thing 
never  to  be  forgotten ;  nor  the  effect 
of  it  lit  up  at  night,  when  it  seems  to 
hang  like  a  brilliant  chandelier  from 
the  dark  blue  vault  above. 

Tired  as  our  travellers  were,  they 
could  not  resist  one  short  visit  that  af- 
ternoon to  the  Museum,  and  to  that 
wonderful  little  room  below,  which 
contains  a  few  pictures  only,  but  those 
few  unrivalled  in  the  world. 

Here,  indeed,  one  sees  what  Murillo 
could  do.  The  u  St.  Thomas  of  Vil- 
lanueva,"  giving  alms  to  the  beggar, 
(called  by  the  painter  himself  his  own 
picture  ;)  the  "  St.  Francis"  embracing 
the  crucified  Saviour;  the  "St.  An- 
tony," with  a  lily  in  adoration  before 
the  infant  Jesus;  the  "Nativity  ;"  the 
"  San  Felix  de  Cantalicia,"  holding 
the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms,  whfeh 
the  blessed  Virgin  is  coming  down  to 
receive ;  the  "  SS.  Rufina  and  Jus- 
tina ;"  and  last,  not  least,  the  Virgin, 


which  earned  him  the  title  of  "  El 
Pintor  de  las  Concepciones."  Each 
and  all  are  matchless  in  taste,  in  ex- 
pression, in  feeling ;  above  all,  in  de- 
votion. It  is  impossible  to  meditate 
on  any  one  of  these  mysteries  in  our 
blessed  Lords  life  without  the  recol- 
lection of  one  of  these  pictures  rising 
up  instantly  in  one's  mind,  as  the 
purest  embodiment  of  the  love,  or 
the  adoration,  or  the  compunction, 
which  such  meditations  are  meant  to 
call  forth ;  they  are  in  themselves  a 
prayer. 

In  the  evening  one  of  the  party  went 
with  the  regent  to  call  on  the  vene- 
rable cardinal  archbishop,  whose  fine 
palace  is  exactly  opposite  the  east  front 
of  the  cathedral.  It  was  very  sad  to 
wind  up  that  fine  staircase,  and  see 
him  in  that  noble  room,  groping  his 
way,  holding  on  by  the  wall,  for  he  is 
quite  blind.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
an  operation  for  cataract,  which  is  con- 
templated, may  be  successful.  He  was 
most  kind,  and  gave  the  English  stran- 
ger a  place  in  the  choir  of  the  cathe- 
dral for  the  processional  services  of  the 
holy  week  and  Easter — a  great  fa- 
vor, generally  only  accorded  to  royal- 
ty, and  of  which  the  lady  did  not  fail 
to  take  advantage.  M.  Leon  Carbo- 
nero  y  Sol,  the  author  and  clever  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Crux,"  paid  them  a  visit 
that  evening.  By  his  energy  and  per- 
severance this  monthly  periodical  has 
been  started  at  Seville,  which  is  an 
event  in  this  non-literary  country ;  and 
he  has  written  several  works,  both  bio- 
graphical and  devotional,  which  de- 
serve a  wider  reputation  than  they 
have  yet  obtained. 

The  following  day,  being  Wednes- 
day in  holy  week,  the  whole  party  re- 
turned to  the  cathedral,  to  see  the  im- 
pressive and  beautiful  ceremony  of  the 
Rending  of  the  White  Veil,  and  the 
"  Rocks  being  rent,"  at  the  moment 
when  that  passage  is  chanted  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Passion.  The  effect 
was  very  fine  ;  and  all  the  more 
from  the  sombre  light  of  the  cathe- 
dral, every  window  in  which  was  shad- 
ed by  black  curtains,  and  every  picture 
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and  image  shrouded  in  black.*  At 
vespers,  the  canons,  as  at  Cadiz,  knelt 
prostrate  before  the  altar,  and  were 
covered  with  a  black  red-cross  flag. 
At  four  o'clock  oar  travellers  went  to 
the  Audiencia,  where  the  regent  and 
his  kind  wife  had  given  them  all  seats 
to  see  the  processions.  How  are  these 
to  be  described  ?  They  are  certainly 
appreciated  by  the  people  themselves ; 
but  they  are  not  suited  to  English  taste, 
especially  in  the  glare  of  a  Seville  sun : 
and  unless  representations  of  the  ter- 
rible and  awful  events  connected  with 
our  Lord's  passion  be  depicted  with 
the  skill  of  a  great  artist,  they  become 
simply  intensely  painful.  The  thing 
which  was  touching  and  beautiful  was 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  proces- 
sions themselves,  and  the  way  in  which 
men  of  the  highest  rank,  of  royal  blood, 
and  of  the  noblest  orders,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  walk  for  hours  through  the 
dusty,  crowded,  burning  streets  for 
three  successive  days,  with  the  sole 
motive  of  doing  honor  to  their  Lord, 
whose  badge  they  wore. 

The  processions  invariably  ended  by 
passing  through  the  cathedral  and  stop- 
ping for  some  minutes  in  the  open  space 
between  the  high  altar  and  the  choir. 
The  effect  of  the  brilliant  mass  of 
light  thrown  by  thousands  of  wax  ta- 
pers, as  the  great  unwieldy  catafalque 
was  borne  through  the  profound  dark- 
ness of  the  long  aisles,  was  beautiful 
in  the  extreme ;  and  representations 
which  looked  gaudy  in  the  sunshine 
were  mellowed  and  softened  by  the 
contrast  with  the  night.  The  best 
were  u  The  Sacred  Infancy,"  the 
*  Bearing  of  the  Cross,"  and  the 
u  Descent  from  the  Cross."  In  all, 
the  figures  were  the  size  of  life,  and 
these  three  were  beautifully  and  na- 
turally designed.  Less  pleasing  to^ 
English  eyes,  in  spite  of  their  won- 
derful splendor,  were  those  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  decked  out  in  gor- 
geous velvet  robes,  embroidered  in 
gold,  and  covered  with  jewels,  with 

♦  Fiber  says  very  beautifully :  "  Passion -tide  veils 
tbt  free  of  the  crucifix,  only  Uut  it  may  be  mora  ri- 
rid  in  oar  hearts. " 


lace  pocket-handkerchiefs  in  the  hand, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  fine  lady 
of  the  nineteenth  century  I    It  is  con- 
trary to  our  purer  taste,  which  thinks 
of  her  as  represented  in  one  of  Ra- 
phael's chaste  and  modest  pictures, 
with  the  simple  robe  and  headdress 
of  her  land  and  people  ;  or  else  in  the 
glistening  white  marble,  chosen  by  our 
late  beloved  cardinal  as  the  fittest  ma- 
terial for  a  representation  of  her  in  bis 
"  Ex  Voto,"  and  which  6peaks  of  the 
spotless  purity  of  her  holy  life.  Leav- 
ing the  house  of  the  regent,  the  party 
made  their  way  with  difficulty  through 
the  dense  crowd  to  the  cathedral, 
where  the  Tenebrae  began,  followed 
by  the    Miserere,    beautifully  and 
touch ingly  sung,  without  any  organ 
accompaniments,  at  the  high  altar.  It 
was  as  i£the  priests  were  pleading  for 
their  people's  sins  before  the  throne 
of  God.    The  next  day  was  spent  al- 
together in  these  solemn  holy  Thurs- 
day services.    After  early  communion 
at  the  fine  church  of  S.  Maria  Magda- 
lena,  thronged,  like  all  the  rest,  with 
devout  worshippers,  our  party  went  to 
high  mass  at  the  cathedral,  after  which 
the  blessed  sacrament,  according  to 
custom,  was  carried  to  the  gigantie 
u  monumento."  or  sepulchre,  before 
mentioned,  erected  at  the  west  door 
of  the  cathedra],  and  dazzling  with 
light.   Then  came  the  u  Cena"  in  the 
archbishop's  palace,  at  which  his  blind- 
ness prevented  his  officiating ;  and 
then  our  travellers  went  round  the 
town  to  visit  the  "  sepulchres"  in  the 
different  churches,  one  more  beautiful 
than  the  other,  and  thronged  with  such 
kneeling  crowds  that  going  from  one 
to  the  other  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty.    The  heat  also  increased 
the  fatigue  ;  and  here,  as  at  Palermo, 
no  carriages  are  allowed  from  holy 
Thursday  till  Easter  day  :  every  one 
must  perform  these  pious  pilgrimages 
on  foot   At  half-past  two,  they  went 
back  to  the  cathedral  for  the  washing 
of  the  feet.    An  eloquent  sermon  fol- 
lowed, and  then  began  the  Tenebr© 
and  the  Miserere  as  before,  with  the 
entry  of  the  processions  between :  the 
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whole  lasted  till  half-past  eleven  at 
night. 

Good  Friday  was  as  solemn  as  the 
same  day  is  at  Rome  or  at  Jerusalem. 
The  adoration  of  the  cross  in  the  cathe- 
dral was  very  fine :  but  women  were 
not  allowed  to  kiss  it  as  in  the  Holy 
City.  After  that  was  over,  some  of 
the  party,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  the 
Due  and  Duchesse  de  Monrpensier, 
went  to  their  private  chapel,  at  St. 
Elmo,  for  the  "  Tre  Ore  d'Agonie," 
being  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock,  or 
the  hours  when  our  Saviour  hung  upon 
the  cross.  It  was  a  most  striking  and 
impressive  service.  The  beautiful 
chapel  was  entirely  hung  with  black, 
and  pitch  dark.  On  entering,  it  was 
impossible  to  see  one's  way  among  the 
kneeling  figures  on  the  floor,  all,  of 
course,  in  deep  mourning.  #The  sole 
light  was  very  powerfully  thrown  on 
a  most  beautiful  picture  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, in  which  the  figures  were  the 
size  of  life.  The  sermon,  or  rather 
meditation  on  the  seven  words  of  our 
Lord  on  the  cross,  was  preached  by 
the  superior  of  the  oratory  of  S.  Felippo 
Neri,  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and 
personal  holiness.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  two  of  these  meditations ;  the 
one  on  the  charity  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
the  other  on  his  desolation.  A  long 
low  sob  burst  from  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  at  the  conclusion  of  the  latter. 
The  wailing  minor  music  between  was 
equally  beautiful  and  appropriate ;  it 
was  as  the  lament  of  the  angels  over 
the  lost,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  sa- 
crifice 1  At  half-past  three,  the  party 
returned  to  the  cathedral,  where  the 
services  lasted  till  nine  in  the  evening, 
and  then  came  home  in  the  state  of 
mind  and  feeling  so  wonderfully  re- 
presented by  De  la  Roche,  in  the  last 
portion  of  his  u  Good  Friday'1  picture. 
Beautifully  does  Faber  exclaim :  "  The 
hearts  of  the.  saints,  like  sea-shells, 
murmur  of  the  passion  evermore." 

The  holy  Saturday  functions  began 
soon  after  five  the  next  morning,  and 
were  as  admirably  conducted  as  all 
the  rest   Immense  praise  was  due  to 


the  tf  maestro  de  ceremonias,"  who 

had  arranged  services  so  varied  and 
so  complicated  with  such  perfect  or- 
der and  precision :  and  the  conduct 
of  the  black-veiled  kneeling  multitude 
throughout  was  equally  admirable; 
one  and  all  seemed  absorbed  by  the 
devotions  of  the  time  and  season. 

That  evening,  the  Vigil  of  Kaster 
was  spent  in  the  cathedral  by  some  of 
our  party  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  they  bad  done  on  a  preceding  one 
in  the  Holy  City  two  years  lefora 
The  night  was  lovely.  The  moon  was 
streaming  through  the  cloisters  on  the 
orange-trees  of  the  beautiful  **  patio," 
across  which  the  Giralda  threw  a  deep 
sharp  shadow,  the  silver  light  catching 
the  tips  of  the  arches,  and  shining 
with  almost  startling  brightness  on  the 
"  Pieta"  in  the  little  wayside  chapel 
at  the  south  entrance  of  the  court 
All  spoke  of  beauty,  and  of  peace, 
and  of  rest,  and  of  stillness,  and  of 
the  majesty  of  God.  Inside  the  church 
were  groups  of  black  or  veiled  figures, 
mostly  women,  (were  not  women  the 
first  at  the  sepulchre  ?)  kneeling  be- 
fore the  tabernacle,  or  by  the  little 
lamps  burning  here  and  there  in  the 
side  chapels.  Each  heart  was  pour- 
ing forth  its  secret  burden  of  sorrow  or 
of  sin  into  the  sacred  heart  which  had 
been  so  lately  pierced  to  receive  it 
At  two  in  the  morning  matins  began, 
"  Haec  dies  quam  fecit  Dominus ;"  and 
after  matins  a  magnificent  Te  Deum, 
pealed  forth  by  those  gigantic  organs, 
and  sung  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
choir  and  by  the  whole  body  of  voices 
of  the  crowd,  which  by  that  time  had 
filled  every  available  kneeling  space 
in  the  vast  cathedral.  Then  came 
a  procession;  all  the  choristers  in 
red  cassocks,  with  white  cottas  and 
little  gold  diadems.  High  mass  fol- 
lowed, and  then  low  masses  at  all 
the  side  altars,  with  hundreds  of  com- 
municants, and  the  Russian  salutation 
of  "  Christ  is  risen  P  on  every  tongue. 
It  was  u  a  night  to  be  remembered," 
as  indeed  was  all  this  holy  week  :  and 
now  people  seemed  too  happy  to  speak ; 
joy  says  short  words  and  few  ones. 
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Many  have  asked :  a  Is  it  equal  to  Je- 
rusalem or  Rome  ?"  In  point  of  ser- 
vices, 44  Yes  ;"  in  point  of  interest, 
tt  No for  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Father  in  the  one  place,  and  the  vi- 
vidness of  recollection  which  the  actual 
scenes  of  our  blessed  Lord's  passion 
inspires  in  the  other,  must  ever  make 
the  holy  and  eternal  cities  things  apart 
and  sacred  from  all  besides.  But  no- 
where else  can  "  fonctions"  be  seen  in 
such  perfection  or  with  such  solemnity 
as  at  Seville.  Everything  is  reverent- 
ly and  well  done,  and  nothing  has 
changed  in  the  ceremonial  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years. 

A  domestic  sorrow  had  closed  the 
palace  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Montpensier  as  far  as  their  receptions 
were  concerned ;  but  they  kindly  gave 
our  party  pel-mission  to  see  both  house 
and  gardens,  which  well  deserve  a 
visit.  The  palace  itself  reminded 
them  a  little  of  the  Due  d'Aumale's 
at  Twickenham :  not  in  point  of  ar- 
chitecture, but  in  its  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting contents  ;  in  its  choice  collec- 
tions of  pictures,  and  books,  and  works 
of  art,  and  in  the  general  tone  which 
pervaded  the  whole.  There  are  two 
exquisite  Murillos ;  a  "St.  Joseph" 
and  a  u  Holy  Family;"  a  "Divino 
Morales ; '  a  "  Pieta  f  some  beautiful 
"  Zurbarans  ;"  and  some  very  clever 
and  characteristic  sketches  by  Goya. 
They  have  some  curious  historical 
portraits  also,  and  some  very  pretty 
modern  pictures.  The  rooms  and  pas- 
sages abound  in  beautiful  cabinets, 
rare  china,  sets  of  armor,  African  trap- 
pings, and  oriental  costumes.  In  the 
snug  low  rooms  looking  on  the  garden, 
and  reminding  one  of  Sion  or  of  Chis- 
wick,  there  are  little  fountains  in  the 
centre  of  each,  combining  oriental 
luxury  and  freshness  with  European 
comfort  The  gardens  are  delicious. 
They  contain  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  the  u  palma  regis,"  and  quantities 
of  rare  and  beautiful  shrubs  ;  also  an 
aviary  of  curious  and  scarce  birds. 
You  wander  for  ever  through  groves 
of  orange,  and  palms,  and  aloes,  and 
under  trellises  covered  with  luxu- 


riant creepers  and  clustering  roses, 
with  a  feeling  of  something  like  envy 
at  the  climate,  which  seems  to  produce 
everything  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  or  culture.  To  be  sure  there 
is  44  le  revers  de  la  medaille,"  when  the 
scorching  July  sun  has  burnt  up  all  this 
lovely  vegetation.  But  the  spring  in 
the  garden  of  St.  Elmo  is  a  thing  to 
dream  about. 

From  this  enjoyable  palace  our  par- 
ty went  on  to  visit  "  Pilate's  House," 
so  called  because  built  by  Don  En- 
rique de  Ribera,  of  the  exact  propor- 
tions of  the  original,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
in  1519.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Duque  de  Medina  Sidonia.  Passing 
into  a  cool  "  patio,"  you  see  a  black 
cross,  marking  the  first  of  the  stations 
of  a  very  famous  Via  Crucis,  which 
begins  here  and  ends  at  the  Cruz  del 
Campo  outside  the  town.  There  is  a 
pretty  little  chapel  opening  out  of  the 
*<  patio,"  ornamented  with  Alhambra 
work,  as  is  all  the  rest  of  this  lovely 
litle  moresque  palace.  It  is  a  tho- 
rough bit  of  Damascus,  with  its  won- 
derful arabesqued  ceilings,  and  lace- 
like carvings  on  the  walls  and  stair- 
cases, and  cloistered  u  patios,"  and 
marble  floors  and  fountains.  Be- 
hind is  a  little  garden  full  of  palms, 
orange-trees,  and  roses  in  full  flow- 
er, and,  at  the  time  our  travellers 
saw  it,  carpeted  with  Neapolitan  vio- 
lets ;  quaint  low  hedges,  as  in  the  Al- 
cazar gardens,  divided  the  beds,  and 
broken  sculpture  lay  here  and  there. 

One  of  the  great  treasures  of  Seville 
had  yet  been  unvisited  by  our  party, 
and  that  was  the  Lonja,  formerly  the 
Exchange,  a  noble  work  of  Herrera'a. 
It  stands  between  the  cathedral  and 
the  Alcazar,  and  is  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  great  quadrangle,  each  side  being 
about  two  hundred  feet  wide.  As- 
cending the  fine  marble  staircase,  they 
came  to  the  long  "sala"  containing 
the  famous  "Indian  Archives,"  that 
is,  all  the  letters  and  papers  concern- 
ing the  discovery  of  South  America. 
There  are  thousands  of  MS.  letters, 
beautifully  arranged  and  docketed; 
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and  among  them  the  autographs  of 
Fernando  Cortes,  Pizarro,  Magellan, 
Americo  Vespuzio,  (who  could  not 
write  his  own  name,  and  signed  with 
a  mark,)  Fra  Bartolomeo  de  las  Cazas, 
and  many  others.  There  is  also  the 
original  bull  of  the  pope,  granting  the 
new  South  American  discoveries  to 
the  Spaniards;  and  another,  defining 
the  rights  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese  in  the  matter  of  the 
conquered  lands.  The  librarian,  a 
very  intelligent  and  good-natured  per- 
sonage, also  showed  them  a  curious 
list,  sent  home  and  signed  by  Fernan- 
do Cortes,  of  the  silks,  painted  cala- 
bashes, feathers,  and  costumes  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  king;  and  a 
quantity  of  autograph  letters  of  Charles 
V.,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of 
Philip  IV.  Fernando  Cortes  died  at 
Castilleja,  on  December  3,  1547,  and 
the  following  day  his  body  was  trans- 
ported to  the  family  vault  of  the 
Duque  de  Medina  Sidonia,  in  the 
monastery  of  San  Isidoro  del  Campo. 
The  Due  de  Montpensier  has  pur- 
chased the  house,  and  made  a  collec- 
tion of  everything  belonging  to  the 
great  discoverer,  including  his  books, 
bis  letters,  various  objects  of  natural 
history,  and  some  very  curious  por- 
traits, not  only  of  Cortes  himself,  but 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  Pizarro, 
Magellan,  the  Marques  del  Valle,  (of 
the  Sicilian  family  of  Monteleone,) 
Bernal  Diaz,  Velasquez,  of  the  his- 
torian of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  Don 
Antonio  Soli 8,  and  many  others. 
t  In  the  afternoon,  the  Marques  de 

P  called  for  our  travellers  to 

take  them  to  the  university,  and  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  rector  and  to  the 
librarian,  whose  name  was  the  well-de- 
served one  of  Don  Jose  Bueno,  a  most 
clever  and  agreeable  man,  whose  pure 
Castilian  accent  made  his  Spanish  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  his  English  visit- 
ors. He  very  good-naturedly  under- 
took to  show  them  all  the  most  inte- 
resting icss.  himself,  together  with 
some  beautiful  missals,  rare  first  edi- 
tions of  various  classical  works,  and 
some  very  clever  etchings  of  Goya's 


of  ball-fights  and  ladies — the  latter  of 
doubtful  propriety.  In  the  church  be- 
longing to  the  university  are  some  fine 
pictures  by  Roelas  and  Alonso  Cafio, 
some  beautiful  carvings  by  Montanes, 
and  several  very  fine  monuments.  In 
the  rector's  own  room  is  a  magnificent 
u  St.  Jerome,"  by  Lucas  Kranach,  the 
finest  work  of  that  artist  that  exists. 
There  are  1,200  students  in  this  uni- 
versity, which  rivals  that  of  Salaman- 
ca in  importance. 

Taking  leave  of  the  kind  librarian, 

the  Marques  de  P  went  on  to 

show  them  a  private  collection  of  pic- 
tures belonging  to  the  Marques  Ces- 
sera.  Amidst  a  quantity  of  rubbish 
were  a  magnificent  u  Crucifixion,"  by 
Alonso  Cafio ;  a  Crucifix,  painted  on 
wood,  by  Murillo,  for  an  infirmary,  and 
concealed  by  a  Franciscan  during  the 
French  occupation  iu  1812;  a  Zurba- 
ran,  with  his  own  signature  in  the 
corner;  and,  above  all,  a  "Christ 
bound  with  the  I  rown  of  Thorns,**  by 
Murillo,  which  is  the  gem  of  the  whole 
collection,  and  perfectly  beautiful  both 
in  coloring  and  expression. 

Coming  home,  they  went  to  see  the 
house  to  which  Murillo  was  taken  af- 
ter his  accident  at  Cadiz,  and  where 
he  finally  died ;  also  the  site  of  his 
original  burial,  before  his  body  was 
removed  to  the  cathedral  where  it  now 
rests. 

But  one  of  the  principal  charms  of 
our  travellers'  residence  in  Seville  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned  ;  and  that  was 
their  acquaintance,  through  the  kind 
Bishop  of  Antinoe,  with  Fernan  Ca- 
ballero.  She  may  be  called  the  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton  of  Spain,  in  the 
sense  of  refinement  of  taste  and  catho- 
licity of  feeling.  But  her  works  are 
less  what  are  commonly  called  novels 
than  pictures  of  home  life  in  Spain, 
like  Hans  Andersen's"  Improvisatore* 
or  TourgenefPs  •*  Scenes  de  la  Vie  en 
Bussie." 

This  charming  lady,  by  birth  a  Ger- 
man on  the  father's  side,  and  by  mar* 
riage  connected  with  all  the  **  bluest 
blood"  in  Spain,  lives  in  apartments 
given  her  by  the  queen  in  the  palace 
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of  the  Alcazar.  Great  trials  and  sor- 
rows have  not  dimmed  the  fire  of  her 
genius  or  extinguished  one  6park  of 
the  loving  charity  which  extends  itself 
to  all  that  suffer.  Her  tenderness  to- 
ward animals,  unfortunately  a  rare  vir- 
tue in  Spain,  is  one  of  her  marked 
characteristics.  She  has  lately  been 
striving  to  establish  a  society  in  Seville 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
after  the  model  of  the  London  one,  and 
often  told  one  of  our  party  that  she 
never  left  her  home  without  praying 
that  she  might  not  see  or  hear  any  ill- 
usage  to  God's  creatures.  She  is  no 
longer  young,  but  still  preserves  traces 
of  a  beauty  which  in  former  years 
made  her  the  admiration  of  the  court. 
Her  playfulness  and  wit,  always  tem- 
pered by  a  kind  thoughtfulness  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  her  agreeable- 
ness  in  conversation,  seem  only  to  have 
increased  with  lengthened  experience 
of  people  and  things.  Nothing  was 
pleasanter  than  to  sit  in  the  corner  of 
her  little  drawing-room,  or,  still  better, 
in  her  tiny  study,  and  hear  her  pour 
out  anecdote  after  anecdote  of  Spanish 
life  and  Spanish  peculiarities,  especial- 
ly among  the  poor.  But  if  one  wish- 
ed to  excite  her,  one  had  but  to  touch 
on  questions  regarding  her  faith  and 
the  so-called  '*  progress"  of  her  coun- 
try. Then  all  her  Andalusian  blood 
would  be  roused,  and  she  would  de- 
claim for  hours  in  no  measured  terms 
against  the  spoliation  of  the  monaste- 
ries, those  centres  of  education  and  ci- 
vilization in  the  villages  and  outlying 
districts  ;  against  the  introduction  of 
schools  without  religion,  and  colleges 
without  faith ;  and  the  propagation  of 
infidel  opinions  through  the  current 
literature  of  the  day. 

Previous  acquaintance  with  the  peo- 
ple had  already  made  some  of  our 
travellers  aware  of  the  justice  of 
many  of  her  remarks.  Catholicism 
in  Spain  is  not  merely  the  religion  of 
the  people ;  it  is  their  life.  It  is  so 
mixed  up  with  their  common  expres- 
sions and  daily  habits,  that,  at  first, 
there  seems  to  a  stranger  almost  an 
irreverence  in  their  ways.   It  is  not 


till  yon  get  thoroughly  at  home,  both 
with  them  and  their  language,  that  yon 
begin  to  perceive  that  holy  familiarity, 
if  one  may  so  speak,  with  our  divine 
Lord  and  his  Mother  which  impreg- 
nates their  lives  and  colors  all  their 
actions.  Theirs  is  a  world  of  traditions, 
which  familiarity  from  the  cradle  have 
turned  into  faith,  and  for  that  faith 
they  are  ready  to  die.  Ask  a  Span- 
ish peasant  why  6he  plants  rosemary 
in  her  garden.  She  will  directly  tell 
you  that  it  was  on  a  rosemary-bush 
that  the  blessed  Virgin  hung  our  Sa- 
viour's clothes  out  to  dry  as  a  baby. 
Why  will  a  Spaniard  never  shoot  a 
swallow  ?  Because  it  was  a  swallow 
that  tried  to  pluck  the  thorns  out  of 
the  crown  of  Christ  as  he  hung  on  the 
cross.  Why  does  the  owl  no  longer 
sing?  Because  he  was  by  when  our 
Saviour  expired,  and  since  then  his 
only  cry  is  **  Crux !  crux  I*  Why  are 
dogs  so  often  called  Melampo  in  Spain  ? 
Because  it  was  the  name  of  the  dog  of 
the  shepherds  who  worshipped  at  the 
manger  at  Bethlehem.  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  red  rose  ?  A  drop  of  the 
Saviour's  blood  fell  on  the  white  roses 
growing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross — and 
so  on,  for  ever !  Call  it  folly,  super- 
stition— what  you  will  You  will  ne- 
ver eradicate  it  from  the  heart  of  the 
people,  for  it  is  as  their  flesh  and  blood, 
and  their  whole  habits  of  thought, 
manners,  and  customs  run  in  the  same 
groove.  They  have,  like  the  Italians, 
a  wonderful  talent  for  44  improvising" 
both  stories  and  songs ;  but  the  same 
beautiful  thread  of  tender  piety  runs 
through  the  whole. 

One  day,  Fernan  Caballero  told 
them,  an  old  beggar  was  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  Alcazar:  two  or  three 
children,  tired  of  play,  came  and  sat 
by  him,  and  asked  him,  child-like,  for 
'*  a  story."  He  answered  as  follows : 
u  There  was  once  a  hermit,  who  lived 
in  a  cave  near  the  sea.  He  was  a  very 
good  and  charitable  man,  and  he  heard 
that  in  a  village  on  the  mountain  above 
there  was  a  very  bad  fever,  and  that 
no  one  would  go  and  nurse  the  people 
for  fear  of  infection.    So  up  he  toiled. 
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day  after  day,  to  tend  the  sick,  and  look 
after  their  wants.  At  last  he  began 
to  get  tired,  and  to  think  it  would  be 
far  better  if  he  were  to  move  his  her- 
mitage up  the  hill,  and  save  himself 
the  daily  toil.  As  he  walked  up  one 
day,  turning  this  idea  over  in  his  mind, 
he  heard  some  one  behind  him  saying: 
*  One,  two,  three.'  He  looked  round, 
and  saw  no  one.  He  walked  on,  and 
again  heard :  *  Four,  five,  six,  seven.' 
Turning  short  round  this  time,  he  be- 
held one  in  white  and  glistening  rai- 
ment, who  gently  spoke  as  follows :  4 1 
am  your  guardian  angel  and  am  count* 
ing  the  steps  which  you  take  for  Christ s 
poor.'" 

The  children  understood  the  drift  of 
it  as  well  as.  you  or  I,  reader !  and  this 
is  a  sample  of  their  daily  talk.  Their 
reverence  for  age  is  also  a  striking  and 
touching  characteristic.  The  poorest 
beggar  is  addressed  by  them  as  u  tio"  or 
44  tia,"  answering  to  our  44  daddy"  or 
"  granny  ;"  and  should  one  pass  their 
cottage  as  they  are  sitting  down  to  their 
daily  meal,  they  always  rise  and  offer 
him  a  place,  and  ask  him  to  say  grace 
for  them,  44  echar  la  benedicion." 
They  are,  indeed,  a  most  lovable 
race,  and  their  very  pride  increases 
one's  respect  for  them.  Often  in  their 
travels  did  one  of  the  party  lo9e  her 
way,  either  in  going  to  some  distant 
church  in  the  early  morning,  or  in 
visiting  the  sick ;  and  often  was  she 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  her  bad 
Spanish  to  be  put  in  the  right  road. 
An  invariable  courtesy,  and  generally 
an  insistence  on  accompanying  her 
home,  was  the  result.  But  if  any 
money  or  fee  were  offered  for  the 
service,  the  indignant  refusal,  or,  still 
worse,  the  hurt  look  which  the  veriest 
child  would  put  on  at  what  it  consider- 
ed the  height  of  insult  and  un kindness, 
very  soon  cured  her  of  renewing  the 
t  attempt 

Another  touching  trait  in  their  cha- 
racter is  their  intense  reverence  for  the 
blessed  sacrament  In  the  great  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  or  when  it  is 
passing  down  the  street  to  a  sick  per* 
son,  the  same  veneration  is  shown. 


One  day,  one  of  the  English  ladies  was 
buying  some  photographs  in  a  shop, 
and  the  tradesman  was  explaining  to 
her  the  different  prices  and  sizes  of 
each,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  stop- 
ped short  exclaiming  :  "  Sua  Maesta 
viene!"  and  leaving  the  astonished 
lady  at  the  counter,  rushed  out  of  his 
shop-door.  She,  thinking  it  was  the 
royalties,  who  were  then  at  the  Alca- 
zar, went  out  too  to  look,  when,  to  her 
pleasure  and  surprise,  she  saw  the 
shopman  and  all  the  rest  of  the  workL 
gentle  and  simple, kneeling  reverently 
in  the  mud  before  the  messenger  of 
the  Great  King,  who  wos  bearing  the 
host  to  a  dying  man.  On  the  day 
when  if  is  carried  processional ly  to 
the  hospitals,  (one  of  which  is  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter,)  every  window 
and  balcony  is  u  parata,"  or  bung  with 
red,  as  in  Italy  at  the  passage  of  the 
Holy  Father ;  every  one  throws  flow- 
ers and  bouquets  on  the  baldachino,  and 
that  to  such  an  extent  that  the  choir- 
boys are  forced  to  carry  great  clothes- 
baskets  to  receive  them:  the  people 
declare  that  the  very  horses  kneel! 
The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  was  un- 
fortunately not  witnessed  by  our  tra- 
vellers. Calderon,  in  his  Autos  Sa- 
cramentales,  speaking  of  it,  says  : 

"  Que  en  el  gran  dla  de  Dlos, 
Quicn  no  esta  loco,  no  es  cuerdo !  " 

Here  is  indeed  u  a  voice  from  the 
land  of  faith."  The  choir  on  the  occa- 
sion dance  before  the  host  a  dance  so 
solemn,  so  suggestive,  and  so  peculiar, 
that  no  one  who  has  witnessed  it  can 
speak  of  it  without  emotion.  Fernan 
Caballero  talked  much  also  of  the  great 
purity  of  morals  among  the  peasantry. 
Infanticide,  that  curse  of  England,  is 
absolutely  unknown  in  Spain  ;  whether 
from  the  number  of  foundling  hospitals, 
or  from  what  other  reasons,  we  leave 
it  to  the  political  economists  to  discover. 
A  well-known  Spanish  writer  describe! 
the  women  as  having  "  Corazones  de- 
kctos,  minaa  de  amores,"  and  being 
41  puros  y  santos  modelos  de  esposas  y 
de  madres."  (Exceptional  hearts,  mines 
of  love,  and  being  pure  and  holy  models 
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of  wives  and  mothers.)  They  are  also 
wonderfully  cleanly,  both  in  their  houses 
and  their  persons.  There  are  never 
any  bad  smells  in  the  streets  or  lodg- 
ings. Fleas  abound  from  the  great 
heat ;  but  no  other  vermin  is  to  be  met 
with  either  in  the  inns  or  beds,  or  in 
visiting  among  the  siik  poor,  in  all  of 
which  they  form  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  Italian  peasantry,  and,  I  fear  we 
must  add,  to  the  English ! 

Their  courtesy  toward  one  another 
is  also  widely  different  from  the  ordina- 
ry gruff,  boorish  intercourse  of  our  own 
poor  people ;  and  the  very  refusal  to  a 
beggar, u  Perdone,  Usted,  por  Dios,  her- 
mano ! "  *  speaks  of  the  same  gentle  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  their  neigh- 
bors which  characterizes  the  race,  and 
emanates  from  that  divine  charity  which 
dwells  not  only  on  their  lips, but  in  their 
hearts.  One  peculiarity  in  their  con- 
versation has  not  yet  been  alluded  to, 
and  that  is  their  passion  for  proverbs. 
They  cannot  frame  a  sentence  without 
oae,  and  they  are  mostly  such  as  illus- 
trate the  kindly,  trustful,  pious  nature 
of  the  people.  u  Haz  lo  tien,  y  no  mi- 
ra  d  quien"  ( Do  good,  and  don't  look 
to  whom.)  "  Quien  no  es  agradecido, 
no  es  Hen  nacido"  (He  who  is  not 
courteous  is  not  well  born.)  uCosa 
cumplida  solo  en  la  otra  vida"  (The 
end  of  all  things  is  only  seen  in  the 
future  life.)    And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

No  description  of  Seville  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the  "  pa- 
tio," so  important  a  feature  in  every 
Andalusian  house ;  and  no  words  can 

•  14  Forgire  me,  for  the  love  of  God,  brother  1 " 


be  so  good  for  the  purpose  as  those  of 
Fernan  Caballero,  which  we  translate 
almost  literally  from  her  "  Familia  de 
Alvareda  :* 

ta  The  house  was  spacious  and  scru- 
pulously clean ;  on  each  side  of  the 
door  was  a  bench  of  stone.  In  the 
porch  hung  a  little  lamp  before  the 
image  of  our  Lord,  in  a  niche  over 
the  entrance,  according  to  the  Catho- 
lic custom  of  placing  all  things  un- 
der holy  protection.  In  the  middle 
was  the  'patio,'  a  necessity  to  the 
Andalusian ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
spacious  court,  an  enormous  orange- 
tree  raised  its  leafy  head  from  its  ro- 
bust and  clean  trunk.  For  an  infinity 
of  generations  had  this  beautiful  tree 
been  a  source  of  delight  to  the  family. 
The  women  made  tonic  concoctions 
of  its  leaves,  the  daughters  adorned 
themselves  with  its  flowers,  the  boys 
cooled  their  blood  with  its  fruits,  the 
birds  made  their  home  in  its  boughs. 
The  rooms  opened  out  of  the  *  patio,' 
and  borrowed  their  light  from  thence. 
This  '  patio '  was  the  centre  of  all — 
the  'home,'  the  place  of  gathering 
when  the  day's  work  was  over.  The 
orange-tree  loaded  the  air  with  its 
heavy  perfume,  and  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  fell  in  soft  showers  on  the 
marble  basin,  fringed  with  the  delicate 
maiden  hair  fern  ;  and  the  father,  lean- 
ing against  the  tree,  smoked  his  *  cigar- 
ro  de  pa  pel; 9  and  the  mother  sat  at 
her  work  ;  while  the  little  ones  played 
at  her  feet,  the  eldest  resting  his  head 
on  a  big  dog  stretched  at  full  length 
on  the  cool  marble  slabs.  All  was 
still,  and  peaceful,  and  beautiful." 
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SIR  RALPH  DE  BLANC-MINSTER. 


Hush  !  'tis  a  tale  of  the  elder  time, 
Caught  from  an  old  barbaric  rhyme, 
How  the  fierce  Sir  Ralph  of  the  haughty  hand 
Harnessed  him  for  our  Saviours  land  ! 


«  Time  trieth  troth  P  thus  the  lady  said, 
t:  And  a  warrior  must  rest  in  Bertha's  bed ; 
Three  years  let  the  severing  seas  divide,' 
And  strike  thou  for  Christ  and  thy  trusting  bride  \* 

So  he  buckled  on  the  beamy  blade, 

That  Gaspar  of  Spanish  Leon  made, 

Whose  hilted  cross  is  the  awful  sign  : 

It  must  burn  for  the  Lord  and  his  tarnished  shrine  1 


u  Now  a  long  farewell !  tall  Stratton  tower, 
Dark  Bude !  thy  fatal  sea : 
And  God  thee  speed,  in  hall  and  bower, 
My  manor  of  Bien-aime  ! 

"  Thou,  too,  farewell !  my  chosen  bride, 
Thou  rose  of  Rou-tor  land : 
Though  all  on  earth  were  false  beside, 
I  trust  thy  plighted  hand. 

x  Dark  seas  may  swell,  and  tempests  lower, 
And  surging  billows  foam  ; 
The  cresset  of  thy  bridal  bower 
Shall  guide  the  wanderer  home  ! 

On !  for  the  cross !  in  Jcsu's  land, 

When  Syrian  armies  flee, 
One  thought  shall  thrill  my  lifted  hand, 

I  strike  for  God  and  thee !" 
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THE  BATTLE. 


Hark !  how  the  brattling  trumpets  blare  ! 
Lo !  the  red  banners  flaunt  the  air  1 
And  see !  his  good  sword  girded  on, 
The  stern  Sir  Ralph  to  the  war  is  gone  ! 

Hurrah !  for  the  Syrian  dastards  flee : 
Charge  I  charge  !  ye  western  chivalry  ! 
Sweet  is  the  strife  for  God's  renown, 
The  Cross  is  up  and  the  Crescent  down  ! 

The  weary  warrior  seeks  his  tent : 
For  the  good  Sir  Ralph  is  pale  and  spent ; 
Five  wounds  he  reaped  in  the  field  of  fame, 
Five  in  his  blessed  Master's  name. 

The  solemn  leech  looks  sad  and  grim, 
As  he  binds  and  soothes  each  gory  limb ; 
And  the  girded  priest  must  chant  and  pray, 
Lest  the  soul  unhouseled  pass  away. 


A  sound  of  horsehoofs  on  the  sand ! 

And  ha !  a  page  from  Cornish  land. 
"  Tidings,"  he  said,  as  he  bent  the  knee  ; 
"  Tidings,  my  lord,  from  Bien-aime. 

"The  owl  shrieked  thrice  from  the  warder's  tower: 
The  crown- r«'se  withered  in  her  bower: 
Thy  good  gray  foal,  at  evening  fed. 
Lay  in  the  sunrise  stark  and  dead !" 

w  Dark  omens  three !"  the  sick  man  cried ; 
u  Say  on  the  woe  thy  looks  betide." 
u  Master!  at  bold  Sir  Rupert's  call, 
Thy  Lady  Bertha  fled  the  hall!" 


"  Bring  me,"  he  said,  "  that  scribe  of  fame, 
Symeon  el  Siddekah  his  name  ; 
With  parchment  skin,  and  pen  in  hand, 
I  would  devise  my  Cornish  land  ! 

44  Seven  goodly  manors,  fair  and  wide, 
Stretch  from  the  sea  to  Tamar-side, 
And  Bien-aime,  my  hall  and  bower, 
Nestles  beneath  tall  Stratton  tower  1 


THE  TREACHERY. 


THE  SCROLL. 


Sir  Ralph  de  Blanc-Minster. 


u  All  these  I  render  to  my  God ! 
By  seal  and  signet,  knife  and  sod  : 
I  give  and  grant  to  church  and  poor, 
In  franc  ahnoign  for  evermore ! 


"Choose  ye  seven  men  among  the  just, 
And  bid  them  hold  my  lands  in  trust, 
On  Michael's  morn  and  Mary's  day 
To  deal  the  dole  and  watch  and  pray ! 


u  Then  bear  me,  coldly,  o'er  the  deep, 
*Mid  my  own  people  I  would  sleep  : 
Their  hearts  shall  melt,  their  prayers  will  breathe, 
Where  he  who  loved  them  rests  beneath. 


u  Mould  me  in  stone,  as  here  I  lie, 
My  face  upturned  to  Syria's  sky  ; 
Carve  ye  this  good  sword  at  my  side, 
And  write  the  legend, '  True  and  tried  1' 


"  Let  mass  be  said,  and  requiem  sung ; 
And  that  sweet  chime  I  loved  be  rung : 
Those  sounds  along  the  northern  wall 
Shall  thrill  me  like  a  trumpet-call !" 


Thus  said  he — and  at  set  of  sun 
The  bold  crusader's  race  was  run. 
Seek  ye  his  ruined  hall  and  bower  ? 
Then  stand  beneath  tall  Stratum  tower ! 


Now  the  demon  watched  for  the  warrior's  soul 
'Mid  the  din  of  war  where  blood-streams  roll ; 
He  had  waited  long  on  the  dabbled  sand 
Ere  the  priest  had  cleansed  the  gory  hand. 

Then  as  he  heard  the  stately  dole 
Wherewith  Sir  Ralph  had  soothed  his  soul, 
The  unclean  spirit  turned  away 
With  a  baffled  glare  of  grim  dismay. 


But  when  he  caught  those  words  of  trust, 
That  sevenfold  choice  among  the  just, 
"  Ho !  ho !"  cried  the  fiend,  with  a  mock  at  heaven, 
"  I  have  lost  but  one — I  shall  win  the  seven  T 
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guettAe's  papacy  schismatic* 


Tm9  volume  purports  to  be  the 
translation  of  a  late  French  work  en- 
titled, "The  Papacy  Schismatic;  or, 
Rome  in  her  Relations  with  the  Eastern 
Church — La  PapauU  Sckismatique  ; 
ou  Borne  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  VEg- 
list  Orientale"  Why  the  translator 
or  editor  has  changed  the  title  we  know 
not,  unless  it  has  been  done  to  disguise 
the  real  character  of  the  work,  and  in- 
duce Catholics  to  buy  it  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  written  by  a  learned 
divine  of  their  own  communion. 

Whether  equal  liberty  has  been 
taken  with  the  text  throughout  we  are 
unable  to  say,  for  we  have  not  had  the 
patience  to  compare  the  translation 
with  the  original,  except  in  a  very  few 
instances;  but  there  is  in  the  whole 
get  up  of  the  English  work  a  lack  of 
honesty  and  frank  dealing.  On  the 
title-page  we  are  promised  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  but  in 
the  book  itself  we  6nd  only  the  M  Edi- 
tor's Preface"  of  a  few  pages.  Even 
this  preface  lacks  frankness,  and  seems 
intended  to  deceive.  "  The  author  of 
this  work,"  writes  the  editor,  *  is  not  a 
Protestant.  He  is  a  French  divine 
reared  in  the  communion  of  Rome, 
and  devoted  to  her  cause  in  purpose 
of  heart  and  life"  This  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  author  is  still  a  mem- 
ber, and  a  deyoted  member,  of  the 
communion  of  Rome,  which  is  not  the 
case.  w  But  his  great  learning  having 
led  him  to  conclusions  contrary  to  those 
of  the  Jesuits,  he  fell  under  the  ban 
that  is,  we  suppose,  was  interdicted. 
This  carries  on  the  same  deception, 
making  believe  that  he  was  interdicted 

*  The  Papacy :  Its  Historic  Origin  and  Primitive 
Relations  with  the  Eastern  Churches.  By  the  Abbe 
Guettee,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  French,  and  pre- 
faced by  an  original  biographical  notice  of  the  author, 
with  an  Introduction  by  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop 
of  Western  New  York.  New  York :  Oarletoa.  1867, 
pp.  838. 


because  he  rejected  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Jesuits,  while  he  re- 
mained substantially  orthodox  and 
obedient  to  the  church,  a  thing  which 
could  not  have  happened,  unless  he 
had  impugned  the  Catholic  faith,  the 
authority,  or  discipline  of  the  church  in 
communion  with  the  apostolic  See  of 
Rome. 

We  read  on:  "Proscribed  by  the 
papacy, ...  he  accepts  at  last  the 
logical  consequences  of  his  position, 
.  .  .  receiving  the  communion  in 
both  kinds  at  the  hand  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  church  of  the  Russian  Embassy 
at  Paris."  Why  not  have  said  simply : 
The  author  of  this  work  was  reared  in 
the  communion  of  Rome,  but,  falfing 
under  censure  for  opinions  emitted  in 
his  writings,  he  left  that  communion,  or 
was  cut  off  from  it,  and  has  now  been 
received  into  the  Russian  Church,  or 
the  communion  of  the  non-united 
Greeks,  and  has  written  this  book  to 
prove  that  the  communion  that  has  re- 
ceived him  is  not,  and  the  one  in  which 
he  was  reared  is,  schismatic?  That 
would  have  told  the  simple  truth  ;  but 
we  forget,  the  editor  is  a  poet,  and  ac- 
customed to  deal  in  fiction. 

The  editor,  who  has  a  rare  genius 
for  embellishing  the  truth,  tells  us  that 
"the  biographical  notice  prefixed  to 
the  work  .  •  gives  assurance  of  the 
author's  ability  to  treat  the  subject  of 
the  papacy  with  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  practical  character." 
It  does  no  such  thing,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, proves  that  he  never  was  devot- 
ed in  purpose  and  life  to  the  commu- 
nion of  Rome,  and  that  even  from  his 
boyhood  he  assumed  an  attitude  of  real 
though  covert  hostility  to  the  papacy. 
His  first  work  was  a  history  of  the 
church  in  Frarice,  the  plan  of  which 
was  conceived  and  formed  while  he 
was  in  the  seminary,  and  that  work  is 
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hardly  less  unfavorable  to  the  papacy 
than  the  one  before  us.  Its  spirit  is 
anti-Roman,  anti-papal,  full  of  venom 
against  the  popes,  and  he  appears  to 
have  carried  on  his  war  against  the 
papacy  under  the  guise  of  Gallicanism, 
till  even  his  Gallican  bishop  could  tole- 
rate him  no  longer,  and  forbade  him  to 
say  mass. 

His  biographer  gives  a  fuller  in- 
sight into  his  character,  perhaps,  than 
he  intended.  "From  a  very  early 
age,"  he  says,  "his  mind  seems  to  have 
revolted  against  the  wearisome  routine" 
of  instruction  prescribed  for  semina- 
rians, "  and,  in  its  ardent  desire  for  know- 
ledge and  its  rapid  acquisition,  worked 
out  of  the  prescribed  limits .  .  .  and 
read  and  studied  in  secret"  That  is, 
in  plain  English,  he  was  impatient  of 
direction  in  his  studies,  revolted  against 
making  the  necessary  preparation  to 
read  and  study  with  advantage,  re- 
jected the  prescribed  course  of  studies, 
and  followed  his  own  taste  or  incli- 
nation in  broaching  questions  that  he 
lacked  the  previous  knowledge  and 
mental  and  spiritual  discipline  to 
broach  with  safety.  There  are  ques- 
tions in  great  variety  and  of  great  im- 
portance which  it  is  very  necessary  to 
study,  but  only  in  their  place,  and  af- 
ter that  very  routine  of  studies  pre- 
scribed by  the  seminary  has  been  suc- 
cessfully pursued.  Most  of  the  er- 
rors into  which  men  fall  arise  from  the 
attempt  to  solve  questions  without  the 
necessary  preparatory  knowledge  and 
discipline.  The  studies  and  discipline 
of  the  college  and  the  seminary  may 
seem  to  impatient  and  inexperienced 
youth  wearisome  and  unnecessary,  but 
they  are  prescribed  by  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, and  he  who  has  never  sub- 
mitted to  them  or  had  their  advantage 
feels  the  want  of  them  through  his 
whole  life,  to  whatever  degree  of 
eminence  he  may  have  risen  without 
them.  It  h  a  great  loss  to  any  one 
not  to  have  borne  the  yoke  in  his  youth. 

It  is  clear  from  M.  Guettee's  bio- 
graphy that  he  never  studied  the  papal 
question  as  a  friend  to  the  papacy,  and 
therefore  he  is  no  better  able  to  treat 


it  than  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
Anglicanism  or  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Greek  schism.  He  is  not  a  man  who 
has  once  firmly  believed  in  the  prima- 
cy of  the  Holy  See,  and  by  his  6tudy 
and  great  learning  found  himself  re- 
luctantly forced  to  reject  it ;  but  is  one 
who,  having  fallen  under  the  papal  cen- 
sure, tries  to  vindicate  himself  by  prov- 
ing that  the  pope  who  condemned  him 
has  no  jurisdiction,  and  never  received 
from  God  any  authority  to  judge  him. 
He  is  no  unsuspected  witness,  is  no 
impartial  judge,  for  he  judges  in  bis 
own  cause.  His  condemnation  pre- 
ceded his  change  of  communion. 

The  editor  speaks  of  the  great  learn- 
ing of  the  author,  and  says  u  he  writes 
with  science  and  precision,  and  with 
the  pen  of  a  man  of  genius.'9  It  may 
be  so,  but  we  have  not  discovered  it. 
His  book  we  have  found  very  dull, 
and  it  has  required  all  the  effort  we 
are  capable  of  to  read  it  through.  To 
our  understanding  it  is  lacking  in  both 
science  and  precision.  It  is  a  book 
of  details  which  are  attached  to  no 
principles,  and  its  arguments  rest 
wholly  on  loose  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments or  bold  assumptions.  A  work 
more  deficient  in  real  logic,  or  more 
glaringly  sophistical,  it  has  seldom 
been  our  hard  fortune  to  meet  with. 
As  for  learning,  we  certaiuly  are  not 
learned  ourselves,  but  the  author  has 
told  us  nothing  that  we  did  not  know 
before,  and  nothing  more  than  may  be 
found  in  any  one  of  our  Catholic  trea- 
tises on  the  authority  of  the  see  of 
Peter  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  All 
his  objections  to  the  papacy  worth 
noticing  may  be  found  with  their  an- 
swers in  The  Primacy  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See  Vindicated,  by  the  lamented 
Francis  Patrick  Ken  rick,  late  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  a  work  of  modest 
pretensions,  but  of  a  real  merit  difficult 
to  exaggerate. 

Though  M.  Guettee's  book  is  far 
from  bewildering  us  by  its  learning 
or  overwhelming  us  by  its  logic,  we 
yet  find  it  no  ea9y  matter  to  compress 
an  adequate  reply  to  it  within  any 
reasonable  compass.    It  is  not  a  scieo- 
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tific  work.  The  author  lays  down  no 
principles  which  he  labors  to  establish 
and  develop,  but  dwells  on  details,  de- 
tached statements,  assertions,  and  cri- 
ticisms, which  cannot  be  replied  to  se- 
parately without  extending  the  reply 
some  two  or  three  times  the  length  of 
the  work  itself,  for  an  objection  can  be 
made  in  far  fewer  words  than  it  takes 
to  refute  it.  The  author  writes  with- 
out method,  and  seems  never  to  have 
dreamed  of  classifying  his  proofs,  and 
arranging  all  he  has  to  say  under  ap- 
propriate heads.  Indeed,  he  has  no 
principle*,  and  he  adduces  no  proofs  ; 
he  only  comments  on  the  proofs  of  the 
papacy  urged  by  our  theologians,  and 
endeavors  to  prove  that  they  do  not 
mean  what  we  say  they  do,  or  that 
they  may  be  understood  in  a  different 
sense.  Hence,  taking  these  up  one 
after  another,  he  is  constantly  saying 
the  same  things  over  and  over  again, 
with  most  tiresome  repetition,  which 
require  an  equally  tiresome  repetition 
in  reply.  Had  the  author  taken  the 
time,  if  he  had  the  ability,  to  reduce 
his  objections  to  order,  and  to  their 
real  value,  a  few  pages  would  have  suf- 
ficed both  to  state  and  to  refute  them. 
As  it  is,  we  can  only  do  the  best  we  can 
within  the  limited  space  at  our  com- 
mand. 

The  author  professes  to  write  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  non  united  Greek, 
who  has  little  quarrel  with  Rome,  save 
on  the  single  question  of  the  papacy. 
He  concedes  in  some  sense  the  prima- 
cy of  Peter,  and  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  is  the  first  bishop  of  the  church, 
nay,  that  by  ecclesiastical  right  he  has 
the  primacy  of  jurisdiction,  though 
not  universal  jurisdiction  ;  but  denies 
that  the  Roman  pontiff  has  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  universal  church  by  di- 
vine right.  He  says  his  study  of  the 
subject  has  brought  him  to  these  con- 
clusions: "1.  The  bishop  of  Rome 
did  not  for  eight  centuries  possess  the 
authority  of  divine  right  that  he  has 
since  sought  to  exercise ;  2.  The  pre- 
tension of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  the 
sovereignty  of  divine  right  over  the 
whole  church  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
vol.  v.— SO 


division,"  or  schism  between  the  East 
and  the  West.    (P.  31.) 

These  very  propositions  in  the  ori- 
ginal, to  say  nothing  of  the  translation, 
show  great  lack  of  precision  in  the 
writer.  He  would  have  better  ex- 
pressed his  own  meaning  if  he  had 
said :  The  bishop  of  Rome  did  not  for 
eight  centuries  hold  by  divine  right 
the  authority  he  has  since  claimed,  and 
the  pretension  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  church 
by  divine  right  has  been  the  real  cause 
of  the  schism.  We  shall  soon  object 
to  this  word  sovereignty but  for  the 
moment  let  it  pass. 

These  two  propositions  the  author 
undertakes  to  prove,  and  he  attempts 
to  prove  them  by  showing  or  asserting 
that  the  proofs  which  our  theologians 
allege  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  and  the  councils,  do  not  prove 
the  primacy  claimed  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  This,  if  done,  would  be  to  the 
purpose  if  the  question  turned  on  ad- 
mitting the  claims  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, but  by  no  means  when  the  question 
turns  on  rejecting  these  claims  and 
ousting  the  pope  from  his  possession. 
The  author  must  go  further.  It  is  not 
enough  to  show  that  our  evidences  of 
title  are  insufficient ;  he  must  disprove 
the  tide  itself,  either  by  proving  that 
no  such  title  ever  issued,  or  that  it 
vests  in  an  adverse  claimant  This, 
as  we  shall  see,  he  utterly  fails  to  do. 
He  sets  up,  properly  speaking,  no  ad* 
verse  claimant,  and  fails  to  prove  that 
no  such  title  ever  issued. 

It  suffices  us,  in  reply,  to  plead  pos- 
session. The  pope  is,  and  long  has 
been,  in  possession  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  both  East  and  West,  and 
it  is  for  the  author  to  show  reasons 
why  he  should  be  ousted,  and,  if  those 
reasons  do  not  necessarily  invalidate 
his  possessions,  the  pope  is  not  obliged 
to  show  his  titles.  All  he  need  reply  is, 
Olim  possideo 

That  the  pope  is  in  possession  of  all 
he  claims  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  from  the  earliest  times 
exercised  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction 
claimed  for  him,  but  from  the  council 
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of  Florence  held  in  1439.  "We  de- 
fine," Bay  the  fathers  of  the  council, 
44  that  the  holy  apostolic  see  and  the 
Roman  pontiff  hold  the  primacy  in  all 
the  world,  and  that  the  Roman  pontiff 
is  the  successorof  blessed  Peter,  prince 
of  the  apostles  and  true  vicar  of  Christ, 
and  head  of  the  whole  church,  the  fa- 
ther and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  and 
that  to  him  is  given  in  blessed  Peter, 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  full  power 
to  feed,  direct,  and  govern  the  univer- 
sal church  ;  et  ipsi  B.  Pctro  pascendi, 
regendi,  et  gubernandi  plenum  potesta- 
tern  tradltam  esse." 

This  definition  was  made  by  the 
universal  church,  for  it  was  subscribed 
by  the  bishops  of  both  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  among  the  bishops  of  the 
East  that  accepted  it  were  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  and 
the  metropolitans  of  Russia,  with  those 
of  Nicaea,  Trebizond,  Lacedsemon,  and 
Mytilene.  We  know  very  well  that 
the  non-united  Greeks  reject  this  coun- 
cil, although  the  Eastern  Church  was 
more  fully  represented  in  it  than  the 
Western  Church  was  in  that  at  Nicaea, 
the  first  of  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  or 
Chalcedon ;  but  it  is  for  the  non  united 
Greeks  to  prove  that,  in  rejecting  it  and 
refusing  obedience  to  its  decrees,  they 
are  not  schismatic  At  any  rate,  the 
council  is  suflicieut  to  prove  that  the 
pope  is  in  possession  by  the  judgment 
of  both  East  and  West,  and  to  throw 
the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  deny 
the  papal  authority  and  assert  that  the 
papacy  is  schismatic. 

Before  producing  his  proofs,  the  au- 
thor examines  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
ascertain  "  whether  the  pretensions  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  a  universal  sove- 
reignty of  the  church  have, as  is  alleged, 
any  ground  in  the  word  of  God."  (P. 
81.)  The  translation  here  is  inexact;  it 
should  be:  **  Whether  the  pretensions, 
etc.,  to  the  universal  sovereignty  of  the 
church  have,  as  is  alleged,  their  founda- 
tion in  the  word  of  God."  The  author 
himself  would  have  expressed  himself 
better  if  he  had  written  "  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  universal  church,"  instead  of 
44  universal  sovereignty  of  the  church." 


But  the  author  mistakes  the  real  ques- 
tion he  has  to  consider.  The  real  ques- 
tion for  him  is  not  whether  the  primacy 
we  assert  for  the  Roman  pontiff  has 
its  ground  in  the  written  word,  but 
whether  anything  in  the  written  word 
denies  or  contradicts  it.  The  primacy 
may  exist  as  a  fact,  and  yet  no  record 
of  it  be  made  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
constitution  of  the  church  is  older  than 
any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
it  is  very  conceivable  that,  as  the 
church  must  know  her  own  constitution, 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  give  an 
account  of  it  in  the  written  word.  The 
church  holds  the  written  word,  but 
does  not  hold  from  it  or  under  it,  hut 
from  the  direct  and  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  k  in- 
conceivable without  her  constitution. 

The  author  makes  another  mistake, 
in  using  the  word  sovereignty  instead 
of  primacy,  Roman  theologians  assert 
the  primacy,  but  not,  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal order,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.  Sovereignty  is  a  political, 
not  an  ecclesiastical  term  ;  it  is,  more-  • 
over,  exclusive,  and  it  is  not  pretended 
that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  church 
by  divine  right  but  that  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  It  is  not  pretended  that  bish- 
ops are  simply  his  vicars  or  deputies. 
In  feudal  times  there  may  have  been 
writers  who  regarded  him  as  suzerain, 
but  we  know  of  none  that  held  him  to  be 
sovereign.  He  is  indeed  by  some  writ- 
ers, chiefly  French,  called  sovereign 
pontiff,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  supreme 
pontiff,  Pontifex  maximus.  or  suromus 
poutifex,  to  indicate  that  he  is  the  high- 
est but  not  the  exclusive  authority  in 
the  church.  The  council  of  Florence, 
on  which  we  plant  ourselves,  defines 
him  to  be  primate,  not  sovereign,  and 
ascribes  to  him  plenary  authority  to 
feed,  direct,  and  govern  the  whole 
church,  but  docs  not  exclude  other  and 
subordinate  pontiffs,  who,  though  they 
receive  their  sees  from  him,  yet  within 
them  govern  by  a  divine  right  no  less 
immediate  than  his.  The  real  and  only 
sovereign  of  the  church,  in  the  propel 
sense  of  the  term,  is  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self.   The  pope  is  his  vicar,  and  as 
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much  bound  by  his  law  as  the  humblest 
Christian.  He  is  not  abtve  the  law,  nor 
is  he  its  source,  but  is  its  chief  minis- 
ter and  supreme  judge,  and  his  legisla- 
tive power  is  restricted  to  such  rescripts, 
edicts,  or  canons  as  he  judges  necessary 
to  its  proper  administration.  The  sov- 
ereign makes  the  law,  and  the  differ- 
ence, therefore,  between  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  and  that  claimed  for  the 
Roman  pontiff  is  very  obvious  and  very 
great  Could  the  author,  then,  prove 
from  the  written  word  that  the  pope  or 
the  Holy  See  is  not  the  universal  sove- 
reign of  the  church,  he  would  prove 
nothing  tc»  his  purpose.  Yet  this,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  all  he  does  prove.* 

The  author  pretends,  p.  32,  that  the 
papal  authority,  sovereignty  he  means, 
is  condemned  by  the  word  of  God. 
The  assertion,  understanding  the  papal 
authority  as  defined  by  the  council  of 
Florence,  is  to  his  purpose,  if  he  proves 
it.  What,  then,  are  his  proofs  ?  The 
Roman  theologians,  that  is,  Catholic 
theologians,  say  the  church  is  founded 
oil  Peter,  and  cite  in  proof  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  St  Matt.  xvi.  18:  44 1 
say  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  will  i  buiid  my  church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it."  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  Peter  is  the  rock  on  which  the 
church  is  founded.  The  church  is  not 
founded  on  Peter,  or,  if  on  Peter,  in 
no  other  sense  than  it  is  on  him  and 
the  other  apostles.  The  rock  on  which 
the  church  is  built  is  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  the  only  foundation  of  the  church. 
St.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  iii.  11  :  44  Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ 
himself." 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sole  foun- 
dation of  the  church  in  the  primary 
and  absolute  sense,  nobody  denies  or 
questions,  and  we  have  asserted  it  in 
asserting  that  he  is  the  real  and  only 
sovereign  of  the  church ;  but  this  does 
not  exclude  Peter  from  being  its  foun- 
dation in  a  secondary  and  vicarial 
sense,  the  only  sense  asserted  by  the 
most  thorough-going  papists,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  what  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 


Ephesians,  ii.  20,  as  cited  by  the 
author : 44  You  are  built  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  being  himself  the  chief  corner- 
stone." The  principal,  primary,  ab- 
solute foundation  is  Christ,  but  the 
prophets  and  apostles  are  also  the 
foundation  on  which  the  church,  the 
mystic  temple,  is  built.  The  author 
says,  same  page:  "The  prophets  and 
apostles  form  the  first  layers  of  this 
mystic  edifice.  The  faithful  are  raised 
on  these  foundations,  and  form  the 
edifice  itself ;  finally,  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  principal  stone,  the  corner-stone, 
which  gives  solidity  to  the  monument/' 
This  is  very  true,  and  we  maintain, 
as  well  as  he,  that  there  is <4  no  other 
foundation'9  in  the  primary  sense,  *4  no 
other  principal  comer-stone  than  Jesus 
Christ;"  but  he  himself  asserts,  as 
does  St.  Paul,  other  44  foundation"  in  a 
secondary  sense.  So,  though  our  Lord 
is  the  principal  or  first  foundation  in 
the  sense  in  which  God  is  the  first 
cause  of  all  creatures  and  their  acts, 
yet  nothing  hinders  Peter  from  being 
a  secondary  foundation,  as  creatures 
may  be  and  are  what  philosophers 
terms  second  causes. 

But  in  this  secondary  sense,  u  all  the 
apostles  are  the  foundation,  and  the 
church  is  no  more  founded  on  Peter 
than  on  the  rest  of  the  apostles."  Not 
founded  on  Peter  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  apostles  certainly,  but  not 
founded  on  Peter  as  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  or  chief  of  the  apostolic  col- 
lege, does  not  appear,  and  it  is  never 
pretended  that  Peter  excludes  the 
other  apostles.  Our  Lord  gave,  indeed, 
to  Peter  alone  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  thereby  constituting  him  his 
steward  or  the  chief  of  his  househol  J ; 
but  he  gave  to  all  authority  to  teach 
all  nations  all  things  whatsoever  he  had 
commanded  them,  the  same  power  of 
binding  and  loosing  that  he  had  given  to 
Peter,  and  promised  to  be  with  them 
as  well  as  with  him  all  days  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  world.  There  is  in 
this  nothing  that  excludes  or  denies 
the  primacy  claimed  for  Peter,  or  that 
implies  that  our  Lord,  as  the  author 
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says,  merely  "gave  to  Peter  an  im- 
portant ministry  in  his  church." 

The  author  labors  to  refute  the  argu- 
ment drawn  in  favor  of  the  primacy  of 
Peter  from  the  command  of  our  Lord 
to  Peter  to  44  confirm  his  brethren," 
and  the  thrice  repeated  command  to 
u  feed  his  sheep but  as  we  are  not 
now  seeking  to  prove  the  primacy,  but 
simply  repelling  the  arguments  adduc- 
ed against  it,  wc  pass  it  over.  He 
attempts  to  construct  an  argument 
against  the  primacy  of  Peter  from  the 
words  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  St 
Matt,  xxiii.  8 :  "  Be  ye  not  called  Rab- 
bi ;  for  one  is  your  Master,  and  all  you 
are  brethren.  And  call  none  your  father 
on  earth ;  for  one  is  your  Father,  who  is 
in  heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called  mas- 
ters ;  for  one  is  your  master,  Christ. 
He  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall 
be  your  servant."  "Christ,  therefore," 
p.  48,  u  forbade  the  apostles  to  take,  in 
relation  to  one  another,  the  titles  of 
master,  doctor,  or  even  father,  or  pope, 
which  is  the  same  thing."  Why,  then, 
does  the  author  take  the  title  of  Abbe, 
which  means  father,  or  suffer  his  edi- 
tor to  give  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity?  His  non-united  Greek 
friends  also  come  in  for  his  censure ; 
for  they  call  their  simple  priests  papas 
or  popes,  that  is,  fathers ;  nay,  if  he 
construes  the  words  of  our  Lord  strict- 
ly, he  must  deny  all  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and,  indeed,  all  human  go- 
vernment, and  even  forbid  the  son  to 
call  his  sire  father.  This  would  prove 
a  little  too  much  for  him  as  well  as  for 
us. 

The  key  to  the  meaning  of  our  Lord 
is  not  difficult  to  discover.  He  com- 
mands his  disciples  not  to  call  any  one 
master,  teacher,  or  father,  that  is,  not 
to  recognize  as  binding  on  them  any 
authority  that  does  not  come  from  God, 
and  to  remember  that  they  are  all 
brethren,  and  must  obey  God  rather 
than  men.  God  alone  is  sovereign, 
and  we  are  bound  to  obey  him,  and 
no  one  else ;  for,  in  obeying  our  pre- 
lates whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  set 
over  us,  it  is  him  and  him  only,  that 
we  obey.  He  commands  his  disciples  to 


suffer  no  man  to  call  them  masters; 
for  their  authority  to  teach  or  govern 
comes  not  from  them,  but  from  their 
Master  who  is  in  heaven,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  to  lord  it  over  their  breth- 
ren, but  to  govern  only  so  as  to  serve 
them.  "  Let  him  that  is  greatest  among 
you  be  your  servant."  Power  is  not 
for  him  who  governs,  but  for  them  who 
are  governed,,  and  he  is  greatest  who 
best  serves  his  brethren.  The  pope,  in 
reference  to  the  admonition  of  our 
Lord,  and  from  the  humility  with 
which  all  power  given  to  men  should 
be  held  and  exercised,  calls  himself 
"  servant  of  servants."  The  words  so 
understood — and  they  may  be  so  un- 
derstood— convey  no  prohibition  of  the 
authority  claimed  for  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  father 
and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  by  divine 
authority,  not  by  his  own  personal 
right. 

Here  is  all  the  author  adduces  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  amounts  to  any 
thing,  to  prove  *•  that  the  papal  autho- 
rity "  is  u  condemned  by  the  word  of 
God,"  and  nothing  in  all  this  condemns 
it  in  the  sense  defined  by  the  council  of 
Florence,  which  is  all  we  have  to  show. 

From  the  Scriptures  the  author  pass- 
es to  tradition,  and  first  to  "  the  views 
of  the  papal  authority  taken  by  the 
fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries." 
He  does  not  deny  that  our  Lord  treat- 
ed Peter  with  great  personal  consider- 
ation, and  thinks  Peter  may  be  regard- 
ed in  relation  to  the  other  apostles  as 
primus  inter  pares,  the  first  amon* 
equals,  but  without  jurisdiction;  and 
he  says,  p.  48,  "  We  can  affirm  that 
no  father  of  the  church  has  seen  in 
the  primacy  of  Peter  any  title  to  ju- 
risdiction or  absolute  authority  in  the 
church."  But  the  first  father  he  finds 
who,  as  he  pretends,  absolutely  denies 
the  primacy  Catholics  claim  for  Peter, 
and  consequently  for  his  successor,  is 
St.  Cyprian,  who  seems  to  us  very  po- 
sitively to  affirm  it. 

The  author  has  a  theory,  which  he 
pretends  is  supported  by  St.  Cyprian, 
and  which  explains  all  the  facts  in  the 
early  ages  which  have  been  supposed 
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by  Roman  theologians  to  be  favorable 
to  their  doctrine  of  the  papacy.  He 
does  not  bring  it  out  very  clearly  or 
systematically,  and  we  can  collect  it 
only  from  scattered  assertions.  He 
denies  that  Peter  had  any  authority 
not  shared  equally  by  the  other  apos- 
tles ;  or  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had 
or  has  by  divine  right  any  pre-emi- 
nence above  any  other  bishop ;  or  that 
the  church  of  Rome  has  any  author- 
ity not  possessed  equally  by  the  other 
churches  that  had  apostles  for  their 
founders.  He  concedes  that  Peter 
and  Paul  founded  the  church  of  Rome, 
but  denies  that  St.  Peter  was  ever  its 
bishop  or  bishop  of  any  other  parti- 
cular see.  How,  then,  explain  the  many 
passages  of  the  fathers  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  which  undeniably  as- 
sert Peter  as  44  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles," 44  the  chief  of  the  apostolic  col- 
lege/' the  superiority  and  authority  of 
44  the  see  of  Peter,"  44  the  chair  of  Pe- 
ter." and  recognize  the  jurisdiction 
actually  exercised  in  all  parts  of  the 
church  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  ]  No 
man  can  read  the  early  fathers,  and 
deny  ihat  the  church  of  Rome  was  re- 
garded as  the  church  that  44  presides," 
as  St.  Ignatius  calls  it,  as  the  root  and 
matrix,  as  St.  Cyprian  says,  of  the 
church,  as  holding  the  pre-eminence 
over  all  other  churches,  with  whose 
bishop  it  was  necessary  that  all  others 
should  agree  or  be  in  communion.  The 
author  does  not  deny  it;  but  Peter 
meant  "  the  faith  of  Peter,"  44  the  chair 
of  Peter  meant  the  entire  episcopate," 
which  was  one  and  held  by  all  the 
bishops  in  solido,  and  the  pre-eminence 
ascribed  to  the  church  of  Rome  was  in 
consequence  of  her  exterior  importance 
as  the  see  of  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
This  is  the  author's  theory,  and  he  pre- 
tends that  he  finds  it  in  the  Treatise  on 
the  Unity  of  the  Church,  by  St.  Cy- 
prian. 

4*  In  fact,"  he  says,  p.  79,  k4  he  (Su 
Cyprian)  positively  denies  the  prima 
cy  of  St.  Peter1  himself;  he  makes  the 
apostle  merely  the  type  of  unity  which 
resided  in  the  apostolic  college  as  a 
whole,  and  by  succession  in  the  whole 


episcopal  body,  which  he  calls  the  See 
of  Peter."  44  After  mentioning  the  pow- 
ers promised  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Cyprian 
remarks  that  Jesus  Christ  promised 
them  to  him  alone,  though  they  were 
given  to  all  4  In  order  to  show  forth 
unity,'  he  says, 4  the  Lord  has  wished 
that  unity  might  draw  its  origin  from 
one  only.'  4  The  other  apostles  cer- 
tainly were  just  what  Peter  was,  hav- 
ing the  same  honor  and  power  as  he.' 
4  All  are  shepherds,  and  the  flock  nou- 
rished by  all  the  apostles  together  is 
one,  in  order  that  the  church  of  Christ 
may  appear  in  its  unity.'  " 

But  to  this  explanation  of  St.  Cy- 
prian there  is  a  slight  objection ;  for  we 
are  not  able  to  see  from  this  how  the 
unity  of  the  apostolic  college  or  of  the 
church  of  Christ  is  shown  forth,  mani- 
fested, or  made  to  appear,  that  is,  ren- 
dered visible,  which  is  the  sense  of  St. 
Cyprian,  or  how  it  can  bo  said  to  draw 
the  origin  of  unity  from  one  when  it 
only  draws  its  origin  from  many  con- 
jointly. St.  Cyprian  says  our  Lord,  *4  ut 
unitatem  manifestaret,  unam  cathedram 
constituit,  unitatis  ejusdem  originem 
ab  uno  incipientem  sua  auctoritate  dis- 
posuit ;"  that  is,  that  our  Lord  estab- 
lished by  his  authority  one  chair,  made 
the  origin  of  unity  begin  from  one,  that 
the  unity  of  the  body  might  be  mani- 
fested or  shown  forth.     St.  Cyprian 
evidently  teaches  that  the  unity  of  the 
church  derives,  as  the  author  holds, 
from  the  unity  of  the  episcopate,  and 
the  unity  of  the  episcopate  from  the 
unity  of  the  apostolic  college;  but  that 
the  unity  of  the  apostolic  college  or  apos- 
tolate  may  be  manifested,  and  hence 
the  unity  of  the  church  be  shown  forth, 
or  rendered  visible,  our  Lord  made 
its  origin  begin  from  one,  that  is,  Peter. 
All  the  apostles,  indeed,  had  what  Peter 
had,  that  is,  the  apostolate,  partook  of 
the  same  gift,  honor,  and  power ;  but 
the  beginning  proceeded  from  unity, 
and  the  primacy  was  given  to  Pete% 
that  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  chair, 
the  apostolate,  by  succession  the  epis- 
copal body,  if  you  will,  may  be  shown 
to  be  one.    All  are  pastors,  and  the 
flock,  which  is  fed  by  all  the  apostles 
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m  unanimity,  is  shown  to  be  one,  that 
the  unity  of  the  church  of  Christ  may 
be  demonstrated.  "  Hoc  erant  utique 
et  caeteri  apostoli  quod  fait  Petrus, 
pari  consortio  praediti  et  honoris  et  po- 
testatis,  sed  exordium  ab  unitate  pro- 
fiscatur;  et  primatus  Petro  datur,  ut 
una  Christi  ecclesia  et  cathedra  una 
monstretur.  Et  pas  tores  sunt  omnes,  et 
grex  unus  ostenditur,  qui  ab  apostolis 
omnbus  unanimi  consensione  pascatur, 
ut  ecclesia  Christi,  una  monstretur."* 

St.  Cyprian  endeavors  to  show  not 
simply  that  the  church  is  one  and  the 
episcopate  also  one,  but  that  our  Lord 
has  so  arranged  it  that  the  unity  of  each 
may  be  made  to  appear  and  both  be 
seen  to  be  one.  The  unity  of  the 
apostles,  of  the  pastors,  or  of  the 
church,  regarded  as  a  collective  body, 
is  invisible.  How,  then,  if  it  does  not 
arise  from  one,  or  if  it  has  no  visible 
centre  and  beginning  in  the  visible  or- 
der, is  it  to  be  made  to  appear  ?  St. 
Cyprian  evidently  holds  that  the  uni- 
ty of  the  apostolic  body  establishes  the 
unity  of  the  episcopal  body,  since  he 
holds  the  bishops  to  be  the  successors 
of  the  apostles ;  and  the  unity  of  the 
episcopal  body  establishes  the  unity  of 
the  flock,  which  in  union  with  the 
body  each  pastor  feeds,  and  therefore 
the  unity  of  the  entire  church  of  Christ. 
But  he  just  as  evidently  holds  that  the 
apostolic  unity  in  order  to  exist  must 
begin  from  a  central  point,  or  have  its 
centre  and  source  whence  it  proceeds, 
and  radiates,  so  to  speak,  through  the 
whole  apostolic  body,  making  of  the 
apostolate  not  an  aggregation,  but  a 

*  Opp.  Cyprian!,  Mlgne's  Edition,  De  Cnltate  Ec- 
clesia;, pp.  4US-500.  The  words  primittu*  Petro 
datur,  are  wanting  in  sotnc  ma nu scripts,  ttnd  are 
rejected  by  Unitize  urn]  some  other*  as  an  interpola- 
tion, and  Archbishop  Kenrick  does  not  cite  them  in 
his  Primacy,  when  they  would  have  been  much  to 
his  purpose.  It  is* thought  that  they  were  originally 
a  marginal  note,  and  have  crept  into  the  text  through 
tome  ignorant  copyist ;  but  it  is  just  as  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  omitted  from  the  text  by  some 
careless  copyist,  and  placed  in  the  margin  by  way 
of  correction,  and  afterward  restored  to  their  proper 
place  in  the  text.  When  several  years  ago  we  ex- 
amined the  question  with  what  ability  we  possess, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  genuine,  or, 
at  least,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  regard- 
ing them  as  spurious.  They  express  what  is  obvious- 
ly the  sense  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  seem  to  us  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  and  complete  his  argument 
Nevertheless,  we  have  made  none  of  our  reasoning 
•gainst  H  Guettee  rest  on  their  genuineness. 


body  really  one,  with  its  own  central 
source  of  life  and  authority ;  an  organic 
and  not  simply  an  organized  body, 
for  an  organized  body  has  no  real 
unity.  Hence,  he  makes  the  unity 
start  and  radiate  from  one,  as  it  must 
if  unity  at  all.  This  one,  this  central 
point,  he  holds,  is,  by  the  ordination  of 
the  Lord,  Peter.  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

As  we  understand  St.  Cyprian, 
whose  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Church  is,  perhaps,  the  profoundest 
and  most  philosophical  ever  written  on 
that  subject,  the  church  is  an  organism 
with  Jesus  Christ  himself  for  its  invisi- 
ble and  ultimate  centre  and  source  of 
life.  But  as  (he  church  is  to  deal  with 
the  world  and  operate  iu  time  and 
space,  it  must  be  visible  as  well  as  in- 
visible. Then  the  invisible  mast  be 
visibly  expressed  or  represented.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  unless  there  is  a 
visible  expression  or  representation  in 
the  exterior  organic  body  of  this  inte- 
rior and  invisible  centre  and  source  of 
unity,  life,  and  authority,  which  our 
Lord  himself  is.  To  establish  this 
exterior  or  visible  representation,  our 
Lord  institutes  the  apostolic  college, 
and  through  that  the  episcopal  body, 
through  whom  the  whole  flock  becomes 
in  union  with  their  pastors,  who  are,  in 
union  with  the  apostles,  one  organic 
body ;  but  otily  on  condition  of  the 
unity  of  the  apostolic  college  which 
unity  must  start  from  one,  from  a  visi- 
ble centre  and  source  of  unity.  Hence, 
our  Lord  chose  Peter  as  the  central 
point  of  union  for  the  apostolic  college, 
and  Peter  e  chair,  the  kt  una  cathedra," 
as  the  visible  centre  of  union  for  the 
episcopal  body,  and  through  them  of 
the  whole  church,  so  that  the  whole 
church  in  the  apostolate,  in  the  epis- 
copate, and  in  the  flqck  is  shown  to 
be  one,  represented  with  the  unity  and 
authority  it  has  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  trouble  here  with  the  authors 
theory  is,  not  that  it  makes  Peter  the 
sign  and  type  of  the  unity  or  authority 
of  the  apostolic  college,  and  the  chair 
of  Peter  the  type  and  figure,  as  he 
sayB,  of  the  unity  and  authority  of 
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the  episcopate,  but  that  it  does  not  do 
so ;  for  it  recognizes  no  visible  apos- 
tolic or  episcopal  unity,  since  it  recog- 
nizes no  visible  centre  or  source  from 
which  it  originates  ;  and  hence  neither 
the  apostolate  nor  the  episcopate,  save* 
as  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  unity,  but  an  aggre- 
gation, as  we  have  said,  a  collection, 
or  at  least,  a  sort  of  round  robin.  By 
denying  the  primacy  or  centre  and 
beginning  of  unity  to  Peter  and  Peter's 
chair  individually,  it  denies  what  St. 
Cyprian  maintains  was  instituted  to 
manifest  or  show  forth  unity.  It  de- 
nies both  the  manifestation  of  unity 
and  external  unity  itself,  both  of  which 
are  strenuously  insisted  on  by  St.  Cy- 
prian, who,  indeed,  says  expressly  in 
his  letter  to  St.  Cornelius,  the  Roman 
pontiff,  that  "the  Church  of  Rome,* 
that  is, ,4  the  chair  of  Peter,1'  is  the 
centre  whence  sacerdotal  unity  arose. 

The  author  says,  p.  67,  that  "  St. 
Cyprian  was  right  in  calling  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  chair  of  Peter, 
the  principal  church,  whence  sacer- 
dotal unity  emanated.  But  for  all 
that,  did  he  pretend  that  the  bishop 
enjoyed  authority  by  divine  right? 
He  believed  it  so  little  that,  in  his 
De  Unitate  Ecelesi®,  he  understands 
by  the  chair  of  Peter  the  entire  epis- 
copate, regards  St.  Peter  as  the  equal 
of  the  other  apostles,  denies  his  prima- 
cy, and  makes  him  the  simple  type 
of  the  unity  of  the  apostolic  college." 
The  Church  of  Rome  "  was  the  source 
of  sacerdotal  unity  in  this  sense,  that 
Peter  was  the  sign  and  type  of  the 
unity  of  the  apostolic  college."  St. 
Cyprian  makes  St.  Peter,  p.  79, 
"merely  the  type  of  the  unity  that 
resided  in  the  apostolic  college  as  a 
whole,  and,  by  succession,  in  the  epis- 
copal body,  which  he  calls  44  the  see 
of  Peter. '  44  The  see  of  Peter,  in  St 
C}  prian's  idea,  is  the  authority  of  the 
apostolic  body,  and,  by  succession,  of 
the  episcopal  body.  All  the  bishops 
bad  the  same  honor  and  the  same  au- 
thority in  all  that  relates  to  their  or- 
der, as  all  the  apostles  had  the  same 
honor  and  authority  as  Peter."  (Pp, 
79,80.) 


Peter,  then,  is  the  sign  and  type  of 
apostolic  and  episcopal  unity,  and 
u  the  chair  of  Peter,"  or  44  the  see  of 
Peter,"  is  the  sign  and  type  of  apos- 
tolic authority.  But  supposing  this  to 
be  so,  and  Peter  to  have  been  in  no 
respect  distinguished  from  the  other 
apostles,  or  to  have  held  no  peculiar 
position  in  the  apostolic  body,  how 
came  he  to  be  regarded  as  the  sign 
and  type  of  apostolic  unity,  and  his 
chair  as  the  sign  and  type  of  apostolic 
authority?  There  is  a  logic  in  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  the  human  mind 
of  which  it  is  the  expression,  and  there 
is  a  reason  for  every  symbolical  locu- 
tion that  gains  currency.  If  the  fa- 
thers and  the  church  had  not  held  Peter 
to  be  the  prince  of  the  apostles  and  his 
see  the  centre  and  source  of  apostolic 
authority,  would  they  or  could  they 
have  made  his  see  or  chair  the  symbol 
of  apostolic  authority,  or  Peter  him- 
self the  symbol,  44  the  sign  and  type," 
of  apostolic  unity  ]  Why  the  see  of 
Peter  rather  than  that  of  Andrew, 
James,  or  John  ?  or  Peter  rather  than 
any  other  apostle  ?  The  fact,  then,  that 
St.  Peter  and  his  see  or  chair  were 
taken  as  symbolic,  the  sign  and  type, 
the  one  of  apostolic  unity,  and  the 
other  of  apostolic  authority,  is  a  very 
conclusive  proof  that  the  primacy  was 
given  to  him  and  bis  see  by  our  Lord, 
and  by  succession  to  the  holy  apostolic 
see  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  the  fa- 
thers of  Florence  define  and  Roman 
theologians  hold. 

Again,  how  could  Peter  be  a  sign 
and  type  of  apostolic  unity  or  his  see 
the  sign  and  type  of  apostolic  authori- 
ty, if  he,  Peter,  had  no  relation,  and  his 
see  none,  to  that  authority  not  held 
equally  by  all  the  apostles  and  their 
sees  ?  In  the  church  of  God  there 
are  and  can  be  no  shams,  no  make- 
believes,  no  false  signs  or  types,  no 
unrealities,  no  calling  things  which 
are  not  as  if  they  were.  Signs  which 
signify  nothing  are  not  signs,  and  types 
which  represent  nothing  are  simply  no 
types  at  all.  The  real  apostolic  unity 
aud  authority  are  internal,  invisible 
in  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who,  in  the 
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primary  and  absolute  sense,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  rock  on  which  the 
church  is  founded,  the  sole  basis  of 
its  solidity  and  permanence,  the  sole 
ground  of  its  existence  and  fountain 
of  its  life,  unity,  and  authority.  Peter 
and  Peter's  see,  if  the  sign  and  type 
of  this  invisible  unity,  must  represent 
it  or  show  it  forth  in  the  visible  order. 
But  how  can  Peter  represent  that  unity, 
unless  he  is  in  the  visible  order  its  real 
centre  and  source,  in  which  it  begins 
and  from  which  it  emanates  ?  Or  how 
can  the  see  or  chair  of  Peter  be  the 
sign  and  type  of  the  invisible  aposto- 
lic authority,  unless  it  really  be  its 
source  and  centre  in  the  visible  or- 
der ?  The  external  can  represent  the 
internal,  the  visible  the  invisible,  only 
in  so  far  as  it  copies  or  imitates  it.  In 
calling  Peter  the  sign  and  type  of  apos- 
tolic unity,  the  author  then  concedes 
that  Peter  represents  our  Lord,  and 
that  he  is,  as  the  council  of  Florence 
defines, "  the  true  vicar  of  Christ and 
in  making  Peter's  see  the  sign  and  type 
of  apostolic  authority,  he  makes  it  the 
real  centre  in  the  visible  order  of  thatau- 
thority,  and  consequently  concedes  the 
very  points  which  he  rejects,  and  un- 
dertakes to  prove  from  St.  Cyprian 
are  only  the  unfounded  pretensions  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome. 

That  the  primacy  here  unwittingly 
conceded  by  the  author  is  not  that  ab- 
solute and  isolated  sovereignty  which 
the  author  accuses  Catholic  theolo- 
gians of  asserting  for  Peter  and  for  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  his  successor,  we 
readily  admit,  but  we  have  already 
shown  that  such  a  sovereignty  is  not 
claimed.  The  pope  is  not  the  sove- 
reign, but  the  vicar  or  chief  minister 
of  the  sovereign.  He  governs  the 
church  in  apostolic  unity,  not  as  isolat- 
ed from  the  episcopal  body,  but  as  its 
real  head  or  supreme  chief.  His  au- 
thority is  said  to  be  hquens  ex  cathedra, 
speaking  from  the  seat  of  apostolic 
and  episcopal  unity  and  authority. 
He  is  the  chief  or  supreme  pastor,  not 
the  only  pastor,  nor  pastor  at  all  re- 
garded as  separate  from  the  church. 
He  is  the  visible  head  of  the  church 


united  by  a  living  union  with  the  body ; 
for  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  head 
to  be  in  living  union  with  the  body,  as 
it  is  to  the  body  to  be  in  living  union 
with  the  head.  Neither  can  live  and 
^perform  its  functions  without  the  other ; 
but  the  directing,  controlling,  or  gov- 
erning power  is  in  the  head.  St.  Am- 
brose says,  u  Where  Peter  is,  there  is 
the  church but  he  does  not  say  Peter 
is  the  church,  nor  does  the  pope  say, 
"  L'Eglise,  e'est-  moi,"  I  am  the  church. 
Succeeding  to  Peter  as  chief  of  the 
apostolic  college,  he  is  the  chief  or 
head  of  the  church.  The  author's 
theory  makes  the  church  in  the  visible 
order  as  a  whole,  acephalous,  headless, 
and  therefore  brainless. 

The  author  bases  his  assertion  that 
St.  Cyprian  denies  the  primacy  of 
Peter  on  the  fact  that  he  says,  *u  All 
the  other  apostles  had  what  lie  had,' 
the  same  honor  and  the  same  power.' 
This  is  with  Mr.  Guettee  a  capital 
point.    His  doctrine,  so  far  as  doctrine 
he  has,  is  that  the  church  has  no  visi- 
ble chief;  that  all  the  apostles  had 
equal  honor  and  authority;  that  all 
bishops  as  successors  of  the  apostles 
are  equal ;  that  one  bishop  has  by  di- 
vine right   no   preeminence  above 
another ;  and  that,  if  one  is  more  influ- 
ential than  another,  he  owes  it  to  his 
personal  character  or  to  the  external 
importance  of  his  see.    And  this  he 
contends  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Cyprian. 
But,  if  he  had  understood  St.  Cyprian's 
argument,  he  would  have  never  done 
that  great  saint  such  flagrant  injustice. 
St.  Cyprian's  argument  is,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  passage  we  have  cited 
at  length,  that,  although  all  the  apos- 
tles received  the  same  gift,  the  same 
honor,  and  the  same  power,  yet,  for 
the  sake  of  manifesting  unity,  our  Lord 
constituted  one  chair  from  which  unity 
should  begin,  and  gave  the  primacy  to 
Peter,  that  the  unity  of  the  apostolic 
or  episcopal  body  and  of  the  whole 
church  of  Christ  might  be  shown.  The 
author  himself  contends  that  the  apos- 
tolate,  and  by  succession  the  episco- 
pate, is  one  and  indivisible,  and  held  by 
the  apostles  or  bishops  in  solido.  Then, 
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if  all  the  other  apostles  had  the  apos- 
tolate,  they  must  have  had  precisely 
what  Peter  had,  and  if  the  other 
bishops  have  the  episcopate  at  all.  they 
must  have  precisely  what  the  Roman 
pontiff  has,  yet  without  having  another 
apostolate  or  another  episcopate  than 
that  which  they  all  equally  receive  and 
hold  in  its  invisible  unity,  or  anything 
in  addition  thereto.  He  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  the  head  or  chief  of  the  epis- 
copal body  and  the  centre  in  which 
episcopal  unity  and  authority  in  the 
visible  order  originate,  and  from  which 
they  radiate  through  the  body,  and 
from  the  bishops  to  their  respective 
flocks,  and  bind  them  and  the  whole 
church  together  in  one,  which,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  the  precise  doctrine 
of  St.  Cyprian,  and  certainly  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  and  Catholic 
Church- 

The  author,  even  if  a  learned  man, 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  of  a  philo- 
sopher or  much  of  a  theologian.  There 
are  depths  in  St.  Cyprian's  philosophy 
and  theology  which  he  seems  unable 
to  sound,  and  heights  which  are  cer- 
tainly above  his  flight.  He  is,  we 
should  judge,  utterly  unaware  of  the 
real  constitution  of  the  church,  the  pro- 
found significance  of  the  gospel,  the 
vast  reach  of  the  Christian  system,  its 
relation  to  the  universal  system  of 
creation,  or  the  reasons  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  there  are  for  its  exist- 
ence, and  for  the  existence  and  con- 
stitution of  the  church.  All  the  works 
of  the  Creator  are  strictly  logical,  and 
together  form  but  one  dialectic  whole, 
are  but  the  expression  of  one  divine 
Thought.  Nothing  can  appear  more 
petty  or  worthless  than  the  author'3 
shallow  cavils  to  a  man  who  has  a  lit- 
tle real  theological  science. 

The  author  cites  the  controversy  oh 
the  baptism  of  heretics,  in  proof  that 
St  Cyprian  denied  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  his  authority 
to  govern  as  supreme  pontiff  the  whole 
church,  but  unsuccessfully.  St.  Cy- 
prian found  the  custom  established  in 
Carthage,  as  it  was  also  in  certain 
churches  in  Asia,  to'  rebaptize  persons 


who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics, 
and  he  insisted  on  observing  the  cus- 
tom. He  complained,  therefore,  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  wrote 
to  him  to  conform  to  the  ancient  and 
general  custom  of  the  church.  Whether 
he  conformed  or  not  is  uncertain,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  denied  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
he  'certainly  did  not  break  communion 
with  him,  though  he  may  have  regard- 
ed his  exercise  of  his  authority  in  that 
particular  case  as  oppressive  and  ty- 
ranical.  It  would  seem  from  the  letter 
of  St.  Firmilianus  to  St.  Cyprian,  if 
genuine,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt, 
as  there  is  of  several  letters  ascribed  to 
Cyprian,  and  from  the  address  of  St. 
Cyprian  to  the  last  council  he  held  on 
the  subject,  which  Mr.  Guettee  cites  at 
some  length,  that  the  question  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  discipline,  or  as  com- 
ing within  the  category  of  those  mat- 
ters on  which  diversity  of  usage  in 
different  churches  and  countries  is  al- 
lowable or  can  be  tolerated,  and  on 
which  uniformity  has  never  been  ex- 
acted. He  insisted  not  that  all  the 
world  should  conform  to  the  custom  he 
observed,  but  defended,  as  our  bishops 
would  to-day,  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  customary  rights  of  his  church  or 
province.  That  he  was  wrong  we 
know,  for  the  universal  church  has 
sustained  the  Roman  pontiff. 

We  do  not  think  the  author  has  been 
very  happy  in  placing  St  Cyprian  on 
the  stand  against  the  primacy  of  the 
holy  apostolic  see  and  the  Roman 
pontiff.  The  saint  is  a  much  better 
witness  for  us  than  for  him. 

The  author,  unable  to  deny  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  his  see  in  the  government 
of  the  church,  and  the  importance 
everywhere  attached  to  being  in  com- 
munion with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  seeks 
to  evade  the  force  of  the  fact  by  attrib- 
uting it  not  to  the  belief  in  the  primacy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,but  to  the  superi- 
or importance  of  the  city  of  Ro  e  as  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  as  if  the  Catholic 
Church  were  merely  a  Roman  Church, 
and  not  founded  for  the  whole  world. 
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We,  indeed  hear  something  of  this  when 
Constantinople,  the  New  Rome, became 
the  rival  of  Old  Rome,  and  its  bishop,  on 
account  of  the  civil  and  political  impor- 
tance of  the  city,  set  up  to  be  oecumen- 
ical bishop,  and  claimed  the  first  place 
after  the  bishop  of  Rome;  but  we  hear 
nothing  of  it  during  the  first  three  centu- 
ries, and  the  author  adduces  nothing  to 
justify  his  assumption.  All  the  fathers, 
alike  in  the  East  and  the  West,  attrib- 
ute the  primacy  held  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  not  to  the  importance  of  the  city 
of  Rome  in  the  empire,  but  to  the  fact 
that  she  is  "  the  church  that  presides," 
is  "the  principal"  or  governing 
"church,"  is  "the  see  of  Peter,"  holds 
the  chair  of  Peter,  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles." 13  "  the  root  and  matrix  of  the 
Catholic  Church,"  and  that  Peter 
"lives"  and  "speaks"  in  its  bishops. 
Now,  whatever  our  learned  author  may 
say,  we  think  these  great,  fathers,  some 
of  whom  were  only  one  remove  from 
the  apostles  themselves,  and  nearly  all 
of  whom  gained  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, knew  the  facts  in  the  case  as 
well  as  he  knows  them,  and  that  there 
is  every  probability  that  they  meant 
what  they  said  and  wrote. 

"  We  6ee,"  says  the  author,  p.  48, 
"that  as  early  as  the  third  century  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  because  Su  Peter  had 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  that  see, 
claimed  to  exercise  a  certain  authority 
over  the  rest  of  the  church,  giving  them- 
selves sometimes  the  title  of  '  bishop 
of  bishops';  but  we  also  see  that 
the  whole  church  protested  against 
these  ambitious  pretensions,  and  held 
them  of  no  account."  That  the  bishop 
of  Rome  was  accused  by  those  whom  the 
exercise  of  his  authority  offended  of 
assuming  the  title  of  bishop  of  bishops, 
by  way  of  a  sneer,  may  be  very  true, 
but  that  he  ever  gave  himself  that  title, 
there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no 
trustworthy  evidence. 

"  The  church  protested  against  these 
ambitious  pretensions."  Where  is  that 
protest  recorded?  That  bishops  were 
then  as  now  jealous  of  their  real  or 
supposed  rights,  and  ever  well  disposed 
to  resist  any  encroachment  upon  them, 


is  by  no  means  improbable ;  and  this, 
if  the  bishops  generally  held  that  the 
Roman  pontiff  had  no  more  authority 
by  divine  right  over  the  church  than 
any  other  bishop,  must  have  made  it 
exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  grasp 
the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  over  them. 
Their  power  to  resist,  in  case  they  be- 
lieved they  could  resist  with  a  good 
conscience,  must  have  been,  being,  as 
they  were  in  the  fourth  century,  eigh- 
teen hundred  to  one,  somewhat  givater 
than  his  to  encroach.  That  the  bishops 
or  simple  priests  whom  the  Roman 
pontiff  admonished  or  censured  protest- 
ed sometimes,  not  against  his  authority, 
but  against  what  they  regarded  as  its 
unjust,  arbitrary,  or  tyrannical  exercise, 
is  no  doubt  true,  and  the  same  thing 
happens  still,  even  with  those  who  have 
no  doubt  of  the  papal  authority ;  but 
that  the  whole  church  protested  is  not 
proven ;  and  in  all  the  instances  in 
which  protests  were  offered  on  the  part 
of  individual  bishops  that  came  before 
an  ecclesiastical  council,  the  universal 
church  uniformly  sustained  the  Roman 
pontiff.  When  St.  Victor  excommuni- 
cated the  Quartodecimans,  some  bishops 
remonstrated  with  him  as  being  too 
severe,  and  others  opposed  his  act, 
but  the  council  of  Nicsea  sustained  it. 
Even  before  that  council,  the  author  of 
the  Philosophumena,  whose  work  must 
have  been  composed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  third  century,  treats  the  Quarto- 
decimans as  heretics,  although,  except 
as  to  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  their 
faith  was  irreproachable.  So  on  the 
question  of  the  baptism  of  heretics, 
the  whole  church,  instead  of  protesting 
against  the  decision  of  St.  Stephen,  ap- 
proved it,  and  follows  it  to  this  day.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  the  whole  church 
treated  the  acts  of  these  popes  "  as  of 
no  account.' 

The  writers  of  the  letters  attri- 
buted to  St,  Cyprian  and  Firmiiia- 
nus  are  good  evidence  that  the  popes 
claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  church  in  the  con- 
troversy on  the  baptism  of  heretics, 
and  Tertullian  affords  no  mean  proof 
of  the  same  fact  at  a  yet  earlier  date. 
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In  a  work  written  after  be  had  fallen 
into  Bome  of  the  heresies  of  the  Mon- 
tanists,  he  writes,  as  cited  by  our  au- 
thor, p.  78, 44 1  learn  that  a  new  edict 
has  been  given,  a  peremptory  edict. 
The  sovereign  pontiff,  that  is,  the  bishop 
of  bishops,  has  said :  *  I  remit  the  sins 
of  impurity  and  fornication.'  O  edict ! 
not  less  can  be  done  than  to  ticket 
it — Good  Work!  But  where  shall 
such  an  edict  be  posted?  Surely,  I 
think,  upon  the  doors  of  the  houses  of 
pr  >stitution."  This  passage  undoubt-. 
edly  proves  that  Tertullian  himself, 
fallen  into  heresy,  did  not  relish  the 
papal  decision  that  condemned  him,  and 
perhaps  that  he  was  disposed  to  deny 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff ; 
but  if  it  had  been  generally  held  that 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  no  more  in  the 
church  than  any  other  bishop,  and 
therefore  that  his  decision  could  have 
no  authority  out  of  his  diocese  or  pro- 
vince, would  his  decision  have  so  deeply 
moved  him,  and  called  forth  such  an 
outburst  of  wrath?  If  the  claim  to 
the  primacy  of  authority  in  the  whole 
church,  and  therefore  to  jurisdiction 
over  all  bishops,  was  not  generally  re- 
cognized and  held,  what  occasion  was 
there  for  so  much  indignation  ?  What 
point  would  there  have  been  in  the 
sneer,  or  force  in  the  irony,  of  calling 
him  the  sovereign  pontiff,  or  the  bishop 
of  bishops  ?  Tertullian's  language, 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  exag- 
gerate the  authority  claimed  by  the 
Roman  pontiff,  plainly  enough  implies 
that  he  was  generally  held  to  have  au- 
thority to  make  decisions  in  doctrine 
and  discipline  for  the  whole  church, 
and  that  a  ensure  from  him  was  some- 
thing of  far  more  importance  than 
that  from  any  othar  bishop  or  patri- 
arch. 

The  author  cites  to  the  same  effect 
as  Tertullian  the  work  published  at 
Paris  a  few  years  ago  tinder  the  name 
of  Oi*ig«n,  entitled  Philosophumena, 
44 justly  attributed,*  he  says,  44  to  St. 
Hyppolyrus,  Bishop  of  Oscia,  or  to  the 
learned  priest  Caius. '  The  authorship 
of  the  work  is  unknown,  and  no  docu- 
ments have  yet  been  discovered  that 


enable  the  learned  to  determine  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  by  whom  it  wa3 
or  could  have  been  written.  The  work, 
however,  bears  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  written  by  some  one  be- 
longing to  the  East,  and  who  lived 
during  the  pontificates  of  St.  Victor, 
St  Zephyrinus,  St.  Callistus,  St.  Ur- 
ban, and  perhaps  St.  Pontian,  bishops 
of  Rome,  that  is  to  say,  from  180  to 
235,  certainly  not  later.  The  work, 
when  published  by  M.  Miller  at  Paris, 
in  1851,  attracted  the  attention  of  Eng- 
lish and  German  Protestants  by  its 
gross  charges  against  the  two  venerat- 
ed Roman  pontiffs  and  martyrs,  St. 
Zephyrinus  and  St.  Callistus — charges 
which  for  the  most  part  refute  them- 
selves. But  though  Protestants  have 
not  been  able  to  make  much  of  it 
against  the  papacy,  Catholics  have 
found  in  it  new  and  unexpected  proofs 
of  the  authority  extending  over  the 
church  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  exer- 
cised by  the  popes  of  that  early  period. 
44  In  his  invectives,"  says  the  Abbe* 
Cruice,  4t  the  adversary  of  Callistus 
acknowledges  his  great  power,  and 
furnishes  new  and  unexpected  proofs 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see." 
The  Abbe  Cruice,  who,  we  thin'<,  we 
have  heard  recently  died  Bishop  of 
Marseilles,  published  at  Paris,  in  1851, 
an  interesting  History  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  under  the  pontificates  of  St. 
Victor,  St.  Zephyrinus,  and  Si.  Callis- 
tus, in  which  he  has  incorporated  these 
proofs  with  great  judgment  and  effect. 
As  we  are  not  now  considering  the  af- 
firmative proofs  of  the  primacy  of  tha 
Holy  See,  but  the  arguments  intended 
to  prove  the  papacy  schismatic,  we  can 
only  refer  the  reader  to  this  learned 
work  and  to  the  Philosophumena  itself. 
We  will  only  remark  that  the  unknown 
author  is  far  more  bitter  against  the 
popes  than  his  contemporary  Tertul- 
lian, and  leaves  more  unequivocal  evi- 
dence to  the  extentof  the  papal  po.ver. 
No  one  can  read  the  Philosophumena 
without  perceiving  in  the  complaints 
and  incidental  remarks  of  the  author 
that  the  hierarchy  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  was  as  regularly  or- 
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gaoized  as  now,  and  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  with  the  Roman  pontiff 
at  its  summit. 

The  author,  p.  82,  says  Tertullian, 
who  in  several  passages  refers  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  a  witness  to  the 
apostolic  tradition,  "does  not  esteem 
her  witness  testimony  superior  to  that 
of  others."  Perhaps  so,  for  in  the 
cases  referred  to  Tertullian  had  no 
occasion  to  discriminate  between  one 
apostolic  church  and  another.  He  is 
using  against  heretics  the  argument 
from  prescription.  Their  doctrines  are 
adverse  to  the  apostolic  tradition,  and 
therefore  false.  If  any  one  would 
know  what  is  the  apostolic  tradition,  he 
may  learn  it  from  any  of  the  churches 
founded  by  apostles  "  where  their  sees 
still  remain,  where  their  epistles  are 
still  read,  where  their  voice  still  re- 
sounds, and  their  face,  as  it  were,  is  still 
seen.  Is  it  Achaia  that  is  near  thee  ? 
thou  hast  Corinth  ;  if  thou  art  not  far 
from  Macedonia,  thou  hast  the  Philip- 
pians ;  if  thou  canst  go  to  Asia,  thou 
hast  Ephe3us ;  if  thou  dwellest  near 
Italy,  thou  hast  Rome,  whose  authority 
is  near  us,"  that  is,  near  us  in  Africa. 
It  is  true  Tertullian  pronounces  aeulo- 
giura  on  the  Church  of  Rome  that  he 
does  not  on  the  others,  but  no  great 
stress  need  be  laid  on  that.  Any  one 
of  the  apo3tolie  churches  was  sufficient 
for  determining  the  apostolic  tradition, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
mention  the  primacy  of  the  see  of  Pe- 
ter if  he  held  it,  and  it  would  have 
weakened  his  argument  if  he  had  ap- 
pealed to  that  primacy,  doubtless  then 
as  now  rejected  by  heretics. 

But  this  leads  us  to  a  remark  which  it 
may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind.  All  the 
churches  founded  by  the  apo9tles  were 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies in  existence,  and  preserved  the 
apostolic  doctrine  or  tradition,  and  it 
could  be  learned  from  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  etc.,  without 
the  necessity,  at  least  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, of  recurring  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  Rome.  The  author  quotes 
several  of  the  fathers  who  call  the  se3 
of  Antioch  Peter's  see ;  he  might  have 


gone  further,  and  shown  that  each  of 
the  four  great  patriarchal  sees,  Rome9 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem* 
were  so-called,  and  because  they  were 
held  to  have  been  founded  by  Peter. 
This  is  the  reason  why  they  received 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  patriarch- 
al churches.  Peter  was  held  to  survive 
and  govern  in  each  one  of  them,  but 
more  especially  in  Rome,  where  he 
gave  his  life  for  his  faith,  and  where 
stands  his  tomb.  It  is  Peter  who  gov- 
erns one  and  indivisible  in  them  all,  and 
consequently,  to  get  Peter's  authority, 
it  was  not,  except  in  the  last  resort, 
necessary  to  apply  to  his  successor  in 
the  seeof  Rome.  It  is  this  fact,  misap- 
prehended by  the  author,  that  has  made 
him  assert  that  the  see  of  Peter,  or  the 
chair  of  Peter,  means  the  universal 
episcopate  which  all  the  bishops,  as  St. 
Cyprian  says,  hold  in  solido.  Every 
bishop  in  communion  with  Peter's  see, 
no  doubt,  was  regarded  as  solidaire 
with  the  whole  episcopal  and  apostolic 
body,  as  we  have  already  explained; 
but  we  have  not  found  the  "  see  of 
Peter,"  or  u  chair  of  Peter*'  applied  to 
any  particular  churches,  except  those 
tradition  asserted  were  founded  by 
Peter,  and  only  those  sees  had  origin- 
ally patriarchal  jurisdiction,  and  this 
fact  is  in  itself  n>  slight  proof  that  the 
primacy  was  held  to  be  vested  in  Pe- 
ter as  we  have  already  explained,  and 
the  author  has  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  from  St.  Cyprian. 

This  fact  that  Peter  was  held  to  go- 
vern in  the  four  great  patriarchal  sees, 
though  suprempiy  only  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  explains  why  it  is  that  in  the 
early  ages  we  find  iut  more  frequent 
instances  of  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
beyond  his  own  patriarchate  of  the 
West  by  the  Rr>man  pontiff.  The 
bishops  of  these  Petrine  churches  were 
not  originally  called  patriarchs,  but 
they  exercised  the  patriarchal  power 
long  before  receiving  the  name,  and 
probably  from  times  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  apostles.  So  long  as  these 
patriarchs  remained  in  communion 
with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  their  head 
and  chief,  most  of  the  questions  of  dis- 
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cipline,  and  many  of  those  of  faith,  could 
be,  and  were,  settled  by  the  patriarch, 
or  local  authority,  without  resort  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  But  when  these  sees 
fell  off  from  unity  into  heresy  or  schism, 
Peter  remained  only  in  the  Roman  see, 
and  all  causes  that  had  previously 
been  disposed  of  by  the  patriarchs  of 
the  East  had  to  be  carried  at  once  to 
Rome,  before  the  supreme  court. 

Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch 
were  the  three  chief  cities  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  capitals  the  first  of  the 
empire  itself,  and  the  others  of  its  two 
largest  and  roost  important  prefectures. 
This  fact  may  seem  to  favor  the  au- 
thor's theory  that  the  ecclesiastical  su- 
periority is  derived  from  the  civil  su- 
periority ;  but  had  this  been  so,  Jeru- 
salem would  hardly  have  been  select- 
ed as  the  seat  of  the  third  patriarchate 
of  the  East.  The  geographical  position 
and  civil  and  political  importance  of 
these  cities  may  have  influenced  the 
apostle  in  selecting  them  to  be  the 
chief  seats  of  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment he  under  Christ  was  founding, 
but  could  not  have  been  the  ground  of 
their  superior  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
because  the  church  was  not  organized 
as  a  national  reb'gion,  or  with  a  view 
to  the  Roman  empire  alone,  and  the 
apostles  themselves  carried  the  gospel 
beyond  the  farthest  limits  of  that  em- 
pire, into  regions  never  penetrated  by 
the  Roman  eagles.  The  church  was 
catholic,  and  was  to  subsist  in  all  ages 
and  teach  all  nations,  as  well  as  all 
truth.  Our  Lord  said,  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world  ;"  it  does  not  hold 
from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and 
is  independent  of  them,  both  in  its  con- 
stitution and  in  its  bowers.  These 
remain  always  and  everywhere  the 
same,  whatever  the  revolutions  or  the 
rise  and  fall  of  states  and  empire.  The 
authority  of  the  church  is  immediate- 
ly from  God  ;  her  grandeur  and  glory 
are  spiritual,  and  not  derived  from  the 
greatness,  grandeur,  wealth,  or  power 
of  earthly  cities.  St.  Augustine  makes 
the  city  of  Rome  the  type  of  the  city 
of  the  world,  which  he  contrasts  with 
the  church  or  city  of  God:   The  idea 


that  the  rank  or  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  derived  from  the  civil  rank  and 
importance  of  the  city  in  which  he  held 
his  see  was  a  Constantinopolitan  idea 
not  heard  of  till  the  fifth  century,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  in  its  place,  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  schism  betweecn 
the  East  and  the  West. 

The  author  denies  that  St.  Peter 
was  ever,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  bishop  of  Rome,  or  of  any  par- 
ticular see.  If  he  is  right,  how  could 
the  unity  of  the  church  have  a  visible 
starting-point  or  centre  ?  or  how  could 
it  be  said  to  begin  from  Peter  or  the 
chair  of  Peter,  as  his  own  witness, 
St.  Cyprian,  asserts  ?  If  Peter  had  no 
particular  see,  established  his  see,  or 
set  up  his  chair,  his  cathedra,  nowhere 
in  particular,  the  whole  argument  of  St. 
Cyrian  as  to  the  origin  aud  manifesta- 
tion of  unity  is  baseless,  and  goes  for 
nothing.  Besides,  it  is  contradicted 
by  universal  tradition.  The  testimony 
that  Peter  had  his  chair  at  Rome  is 
ample,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. But  this  is  not  the  point.  It  is 
for  the  author  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
bishop  of  Rome;  tor  he  has  undertaken 
to  prove  the  papacy  is  schismatic,  and 
at  every  step  he  takes,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  him.  Where  are  his  proofs  ? 

The  author  says  St.  Linus  was 
bishop  of  Rome  when  Peter  first  ar- 
rived in  that  city.  A  church  which 
has  a  bishop  is  already  a  church 
founded  and  constituted.  Yet  the  au- 
thor allows  and  cites  authorities  that 
prove  that  Peter  was  the  founder,  or  at 
least  one  of  the  founders,  of  the  Roman 
Church !  That  St.  Linus  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Rome  after  St.  Peter  there 
is  no  doubt ;  that  he  was  the  first  bitshop, 
or  bishop  of  Rome,  before  the  arrival 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  city,  there  is  no 
evidence,  but  any  amount  of  testimony 
to  the  contrary.  We  say  there  is  no 
evidence.  The  lists  given  by  the  fa- 
thers sometimes  enumerate  him  as  first 
and  sometimes  as  second,  as  th»  y  door 
do  not  include  the  apostle  ;  but  all  make 
him  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The 
fathers,  in  giving  the  lists  of  other 
apostolic  sees,  are  not  uniform,  and 
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sometimes  they  include  and  sometimes 
they  exclude  the  apostle,  and  reckon 
only  from  his  death.  Eusebius  says, 
as  cited  by  the  author,  p.  144,  "  After 
the  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter, 
Linus  was  the  first  that  received  the 
episcopate  at  Rome.'*  Tertullian,  as 
also  cited  by  the  author,  p.  145,  says 
that u  Peter  sat  on  the  chair  of  Rome 
but  he  contends  that  Tertullian  4i  does 
not  mean  that  he  was  bishop,  but  that 
he  taught  there,"  that  is,  St.  Peter  was 
a  professor  of  theology  at  Rome! 
This  might  do  if  Tertullian  had  been 
treating  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  of  the 
French  university,  but  will  not  answer 
here.  In  ecclesiastical  language,  chair, 
cathedra,  means  simply  the  seat  of  the 
bishop,  and,  figuratively,  the  episcopal 
authority.  To  say  Peter  sat  in  the 
chair  or  cathedra  of  Rome  is  saying 
simply  he  was  bishop  of  Rome.  The 
presumption  is,  that  Tertullian  meant 
what  he  said,  understood  according  to 
the  usages  of  the  language  he  used. 
Besides,  if  chair  may  sometimes  be 
used  figuratively  for  teaching,  it  is  the 
author's  business  to  prove  that  it  must 
mean  so  in  this  particular  case.  This 
he  does  not  and  cannot  do. 

The  author  pretends  that  the  tradi- 
tion which  makes  Peter  seven  years 
bishop  of  Antioch  and  twenty-five 
years  bishop  of  Rome  is  obviously 
false ;  for  any  one  can  see  by  counting 
that  there  was  not  time  enough  for  it 
between  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Peter.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  very  good  at  counting,  but 
as  we  count,  seven  years  bishop  of  An- 
tioch and  twenty-five  years  bishop  of 
Rome  make  in  all  thirty-two  years. 
The  day  of  Pentecost,  according  to 
the  usual  reckoning,  was  in  a.d.  33, 
and  St.  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome  under  Nero,  a.d.  66,  or  at  the 
earliest  65.  Tillemont  says  66,  which 
leaves  thirty-three,  at  least  thirty- two 
years ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  sup 
pose  that  the  organization  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  and  committing  it  to  the 
care  of  James,  its  first  bishop,  and  the 
setting  up  of  his  chair  at  Antioch, 
might  not  all  have  been  done  before 


the  close  of  the  year  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. But  even  an  error  in  the 
chronology  would  not  prove  that  Pe- 
ter was  not  bishop  of  Rome. 

The  pretence  that  it  was  incompati- 
ble with  the  dignity  of  an  apostle  to 
be  the  bishop  of  a  particular  see  has 
nothing  to  sustain  it    It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  Peter,  by  establishing 
his  see  at  Rome,  was  obliged  to  confine 
his  whole  attention  and  labor  to  that 
particular  church,  or  that  he  remained 
constantly  at  Rome.     Indeed,  it  is 
very  possible,  and  thought  by  many 
to  be  very  probable,  that  he  commit- 
ted the  care  of  that  church  daring  his 
absences  to  St.  Linus  as  his  vicar,  and 
there  are  several  authorities  to  that 
effect    Some  of  them  join  St.  Ana- 
cletus,  Cletus,  or,  as  the  Greeks  say, 
Anencleius,  and  St.  Clement,  succes- 
sively bishops  of  Rome,  with  St.  Linus 
in  the  government  of  the  Roman 
Church  under  Peter  during  his  life- 
time ;  but,  however  this  may  hive 
been,  tradition  is  constant  that  St. 
Linus  was  the  immediate  successor 
of  Peter,  which  at  least  implies  that 
Peter  was  regarded  as  having  held  the 
see  as  well  as  having  assisted  in  found 
ing  it ;  for  otherwise  St.  Linus  could 
not  have  been  regarded  as  his  succes- 
sor, and  no  reason  could  be  assigned 
why  he  was  called  the  successor  of 
Peter  rather  than  of  Paul,  who  also 
assisted  in  founding  it,  and  is  honored 
even  to-day  by  the  Roman  Church  as 
one  of  its  founders. 

We  have  taken  up  the  author's  the- 
ory point  by  point,  and  we  find  him 
utterly  failing  to  establish  it  in  whole 
or  in  part.  His  allegations  are  set 
forth  with  great  confidence,  but  the 
authorities  he  cites  do  not  sustain  thctn, 
and  are  either  not  to  his  purpose  or, 
like  St.  Cyprian,  point  blank  against 
him.  He  may  have  demolished  the 
man  of  straw  which  he  himself  had 
set  up,  but  he  leaves  standing  the  pa- 
pacy as  held  by  the  Catholic  Church 
and  defined  by  the  council  of  Florence. 
He  has  asserted  in  very  strong  terms 
the  ignorance,  the  chicanery,  the  sophis- 
try, and  the  dishonesty  of  the  Roman 
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theologians,  and  leaves  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  intelligent  readers  that  he 
greatly  excels  them  in  the  qualities 
and  practices  he  ascribes  to  them ;  but 
he  adduces  nothing  beyond  his  own  as- 
sertions and  misrepresentations  against 
their  fairness  and  caudor,  and  their 
intelligence  and  learning.  His  sneers 
at  them  are  pointed  only  by  his  own 
ignorance  or  malice,  and  present  him 
in  a  most  unfavorable  light  His 
cant,  so  abundant  against  them,  is  very 
stale  and  simply  disgusting.  From 
first  to  last  he  proves  that  he  lacks, 
we  will  not  say  the  humility  of  the 
Christian,  but  the  modesty  and  reserve 
of  real  learning  and  science,  and  that 
he  is  moved  not  by  love  of  truth,  but 
by  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge. 

Here  we  might  well  close,  for  the 
author  has  refuted  from  St.  Cyprian 
himself,  by  proving  by  his  own  witness 
the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  by  divine 
right  was  possessed  even  in  the  third 
century,  while  he  has  left  all  the  argu- 
ments and  authorities  adduced  by  the 
Roman  theologians  from  Scripture 
and  tradition  to  prove  affirmatively 
the  papal  authority  by  divine  right, 
or  by  the  positive  appointment  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  their  full  force.  But 
the  reasons  which  induced  us  in  the 
first  place  to  begin  the  examination  of 
the  author's  lucubrations  induce  us  to 
go  through  with  them.  The  work  has 
been  translated  and  published  here 
under  Protestant  auspices,  set  up  as 
an  important  work  against  the  papal 
authority  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
"  the  root  and  matrix  of  the  Catholic 


Church/'  as  says  St.  Cyprian,  and> 
were  it  left  unnoticed  or  unreplied  to, 
many  people  might  take  it  to  be  really 
what  it  is  represented  to  be,  and  con- 
clude that  we 'cannot  answer  it  because 
we  have  not  done  it. 

Besides,  the  controversy  between 
large  classes  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics  is  narrowed  down  to  two 
questions,  the  honor  we  render  to 
Mary  the  mother  of  God,  and  the 
authority  we  attribute  to  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  M. 
Guettee,  having  been  reared  in  our 
communion  and  gone  out  from  us  be- 
cause he  was  not  of  us,  and  having  in 
this  work  done  his  best  to  prove  the 
papacy  schismatic,  and  that  its  asser- 
tion has  been  the  cause  of  the  schism 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  affords 
us  as  good  an  occasion  as  we  can  expect 
to  discuss  the  latter  question,  and  to 
consider  the  arguments,  facts,  and  au- 
thorities alleged  in  their  defence  by 
those  who  refuse  their  obedience  to 
S5t.  Peter  in  his  successor.  The  work 
is  rambling,  and  made  up  of  details 
most  wearisome  to  read,  and  difficult 
to  bring  into  a  shape  in  which  its  real 
value  can  be  brought  to  the  test,  but 
it  is  a  fair  specimen  in  spirit  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  works  written  against 
the  Roman  and  Catholic  Church,  and 
contains  in  some  form  all  that  schis- 
matics allege  first  and  last  against  her. 
We  may  as  well  make  it  our  text-book 
for  the  discussion  as  any  other.  But 
we  have  already  trespassed  long  enough 
on  the  patience  of  our  readers  for  this 
month. 
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Translated  from  the  French. 

THE   CRUCIFIX   OF  BADEN. 


A  LEGEND  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


Will  you  follow  me  to  Baden  ? 
Not  to  that  elegant  and  wild  and 
whirling  Baden  of  painted  faces  and 
flashy  toilettes,  where  gentlemen  of  the 
turf  display  their  horsemanship  on  the 
plain  of  Iffezheim  ;  where  the  majesty 
of  old  Germany  elbows,  in  the  Trink- 
halle,  the  princes  of  Bohemia;  but 
to  the  fresh,  dark,  silent,  almost  un- 
known nooks  of  that  Baden  which 
God  has  made  and  which  man  has 
yet  left  untouched ;  where  the  artist 
wanders  for  his  picture,  the  poet  for 
his  inspiration,  the  dreamer  for  his 
vision,  the  Christian  to  murmur  his 
prayer ;  for  it  is  to  a  burial-ground, 
that  I  am  about  to  lead  you.  But 
fear  not  on  that  account ;  this  burial- 
place  of  Baden  has  comparatively  but 
little  of  the  mournful  in  its  appear- 
ance ;  it  is  truly,  as  its  name  de- 
clares, the  Fried  Hof — the  Court  of 
Peace.  Under  that  green  turf,  under 
those  flower-clad  hillocks,  there  lie  bo- 
dies that  suffer  no  more,  but  sleep  in 
quiet ;  their  souls  may  suffer,  indeed, 
and  be  in  pain,  but  their  souls  are  no 
longer  there ;  and  can  repose  alone 
be  frightful?  Look  around,  and,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  what  beauty 
shines  in  the  landscape,  what  a  charm 
invests  the  distant  meeting  of  earth 
and  sky  !  Look  up  to  the  gray  blue 
heaven,  pale  and  transparent,  as  is 
ever  that  sky  which  stretches  over 
the  Valley  of  the  Rhine ;  to  those  pure 
white  clouds  floating  like  distant  sails 
on  a  stormless  sea;  to  those  distant 
hills,  with  outlines  softening  as  they 
recede :  to  the  green  woods  that  fringe 
their  sides  ;  to  those  walls  which  time 
has  breached ;  those  crumbling  towers ; 
those  ruined  castles  which  seem  to  over- 
hang the  plain  of  the  dead — man's  work, 
and  the  hands  that  created  it,  becom- 


ing dust  together.  These  sights  may, 
indeed,  be  melancholy,  but  they  are 
peace-giving  too ;  for  there  in  the  midst 
hangs  Christ  bowing  his  weary  head 
and  stretching  out  his  bruised  arms 
in  yonder  great  crucifix  of  stone. 

In  a  churchyard,  nothing  is  more 
frequent,  nor,  so  to  speak,  more  natu- 
ral, than  to  see  a  crucifix.  It  is  there 
like  the  flag  on  the  bastion,  the  mast 
on  the  vessel.  Without  it  the  place 
would  be  accu  rsed  and  desolate,  for  hope 
would  be  wanting  there.  All  know 
and  acknowledge  this,  but,  neverthe- 
less, few  passers-by  bestow  a  glance 
on  the  holy  image.  Some  faithful 
ones  may,  when  they  see  it,  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  ;  others  bend  slightly 
before  it ;  well-bred  people  uncover ; 
free-thinkers,  with  proud  look  and 
step,  with  unbending  knee  and  body 
erect,  pass  it  by,  they  who  would  bow 
so  low  before  the  coronet  of  a  prince 
or  even  the  key  of  a  chamberlain. 

And  certainly  indifferent,  timid,  and 
free-thinking  ones  come  to  the  Fried 
Hof  of  Baden ;  but  there,  few  stop  not 
and  marvel,  if  by  chance  their  eyes 
fall  upon  its  crucifix.  There  is  upon 
that  rigid  face — those  features  of  stone 
— a  look  of  life,  of  flesh  and  blood, 
which  enchains  you,  moves  the  depths 
of  your  heart,  speaks  to  you.  To 
understand  that  gaze,  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  be  a  Christian ;  alas!  it  is  enough 
to  be  a  man.  Those  lips,  half  paried 
in  a  sigh,  tremble  in  the  stone ;  those 
half-closed  eyes  seem  really  to  weep ; 
agony  sits  upon  every  feature  ;  bitter- 
ness of  soul  has  worn  every  one  of  those 
furrows,  the  arch  of  the  brows  has 
been  contracted,  the  pure  lines  of  the 
profile  broken,  the  calm  of  the  fore- 
head destroyed  by  a  sorrow,  over- 
whelming, silent,  inconsolable  ;  and 
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you  would  have  before  you  the  image 
of  human  misery  the  most  complete, 
the  deepest,  the  moat  horrible,  if  a  ray 
from  the  Majesty  on  high  did  not  came 
to  elevate  and  illumine  that  petrifac- 
tion of  grief. 

When  you  have  long  studied  those 
features  and  contemplated  their  agony, 
you  involuntarily  ask  yourself :  Where 
did  the  sculptor  find  so  suffering  a  face, 
so  living  an  agony?  whence  came 
his  model?  for  you  feel  that  thoso 
features  once  were  the  flesh  of  one 
to  whom  ordinary  grief  were  as  nothing. 
That  look  of  life,  that  pain  so  real, 
came  certainly  fronr^a  human  heart 
that  once  beat  beneath  them,  and  in 
them  painted  its  wounds,  its  tortures, 
and  its  agony.  They  were  seen,  and 
not  merely  created  in  the  artist's  brain. 

Yes  ;  you  are  right  Those  features 
are  those  of  a  suffering,  repentant,  and 
miserable  man.  If  you  approach  the 
base  of  the  crucifix,  you  will  see  gra- 
ven in  the  once  soft  stone,  in  long  Goth- 
ic letters,  and  in  the  Suabian  dialect  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  these  short  and 
simple  words,  which  are  the  explana- 
tion and  the  ending  of  its  story  : 

u  MIN  A,  OTHO. 

il  May  God  receive  you  and  pardon 
me. 

Nothing  more ;  no  signature  to  the 
work,  nor  name  added  to  the  prayer. 
But  young  souls,  simple  hearts,  poetic 
spirits,  which  still  may  be  found  at 
Baden,  in  spite  of 44  sport  w  and  k<  the 
turf,"  will  relate  to  you  the  birth  of  the 
work  and  the  fate  of  the  artist ;  for, 
alas !  the  story  of  the  crucifix  is  also 
the  6tory  of  the  sculptor. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  populous,  busy,  and  bright 
cky,  Baden  of  old,  as  it  flourished  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  days  of 
the  Margrave  Bernard  of  Staohberg. 
Less  noisy  than  to  day,  it  was  more 
picturesque.  Where  great  hotels, 
white  villas,  and  regular  edifices  now 
vol.  v. — 81 


rise,  then  only  narrow  crooked  streets 
were  seen  ;  where  Gothic  houses,  those 
old  German  dwellings,  of  which  a  few 
still  stand  at  Augsburg,  at  Ulm,  and 
especially  at  Nuremberg,  reared  their 
sculptured  gables  and  pointed  roofs, 
wherein  were  set  windows  looking  like 
half-opened  eyes,  while  beams  project- 
ed from  the  wall  beneath  and  support- 
ed little  balconies,  and  long,  narrow 
windows  with  leaden  sashes  glistened 
in  the  glory  of  their  little,  thick,  green- 
ish -hued  and  diamond-shaped  panes. 

Nevertheless,  those  streets  in  which 
the  sun-rays  rarely  penetrated,  (caught 
as  they  were  in  their  way  by  the  pro- 
jecting fronts  of  the  houses.)  were  one 
day  of  the  beautiful  month  of  May, 
1435,  filled  with  people  in  holiday 
dress,  bearing  ourious  and  smiling 
faces,  with  fluttering  pennons,  shining 
armor,  and  broad  banners.  It  was  the 
day  of  the  tournament,  and  the  gossips 
grouped  themselves  together  to  see  pass 
the  barons  of  the  mountains  and  plains, 
and  to  relate  to  each  other  the  high 
achievements  of  each  doughty  noble 
and  the  traditions  of  his  family,  while 
they  awaited  the  return  from  the  burg 
of  the  proud  victors  or  humbled  van- 
-  quisbed. 

But  of  the  general  joy,  the  cries  that 
rang  through  the  town,  only  a  few 
faint  and  expiring  echoes  reached  a 
lonely  and  distant  street,  where  the 
houses,  lower  and  more  scattered,  no 
longer  stood  close  together,  but  began 
to  grow  scattered  through  the  fields. 
One  of  these  houses,  the  largest  and 
almost  the  last,  was  distinguished  from 
its  neighbors  by  two  peculiarities.  The 
front  of  the  first  story,  instead  of  being 
cut  by  those  narrow  leaden-sashed  open- 
ings joined  one  to  the  other,  through 
which  the  light  of  day  might  scarcely 
enter,  offered  to  the  gaze  a  huge  win- 
dow with  larger,  neater,  and  more  reg- 
ular panes  than  any  around.  Through 
the  openings  on  the^round  floor  a  nar- 
row spiral  staircase  might  be  seen 
winding  its  polished  steps  and  balus- 
trade of  stone,  carved  like  lace,  beneath 
a  roof  of  wood  delicately  cut  in  grace- 
ful flowers,  branches,  arabesques,  and 
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interlaced  figures.  Above  all,  in  a  lit- 
tle wooden  niche,  a  little  carved  shrine, 
which  surmounted  the  pointed  gable, 
was  the  form  of  an  angel  with  folded 
wings,  chiselled  in  pure  white  marble* 
One  might  imagine  that  the  heavenly 
messenger  had  stopped  there  to  rest  in 
the  middle  of  some  long  journey  ;  that 
he  gazed  calmly  down  and  protected 
with  his  frail  hands  the  high  gray  house 
which  he  seemed  to  bless  ;  so  that  the 
gossips,  who  all  knew  the  dwelling  and 
held  its  master  in  high  esteem,  called 
his  abode  The  House  of  the  Angel. 

And  the  good  burgesses  wondered 
not  to  see  the  white  statue  on  that  gray 
front,  nor  did  they  marvel  at  the  grace- 
ful scrolls  and  arabesques  of  the  pretty 
staircase,  and  that  huge  dazzling  win- 
dow, for  they  knew  that  the  last  served 
to  light  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  Se- 
bald  Koerner,  and  that  the  two  orna- 
ments of  the  house,  the  marble  angel 
and  the  carved  roof,  were  his  work. 

Sebald  Koerner  was  justly  esteemed 
and  even  admired  by  the  burgesses  of 
Baden.  It  was  not  that  he  was  very 
famous  or  very  rich ;  that  he  earned 
much  money  or  made  much  noise  in  the 
world.  But  it  was  because  he  was 
honest,  patient,  true  ;  at  once  pious  and 
dreamy,  modest  and  intelligent.  He 
lived  only  for  his  art,  and  scarcely  par- 
took at  all  of  the  passions,  the  aims, 
the  entrancements  of  the  crowd.  He 
did  not  place  himself  above  it,  but 
without  it,  and  men  hold  in  high  re- 
spect those  who  from  a  calm  retreat 
behold  the  torrent  of  human  life  rush 
by.  As  an  artist,  he  had  rivals,  but 
no  enemies;  as  a  man,  he  had  his 
failings,  but  no  vices ;  as  a  father,  he 
had  a  treasure,  a  fair-haired  daughter, 
named  Mina,  who  had  seen  the  flowers 
of  seventeen  springs  bloom.  Sebald 
Koerner  might  call  himself  a  happy 
man. 

But  he  was  not  only  a  happy  man, 
he  was  a  wise  one,  and  what  God  had 
given  him  of  strength,  genius,  calm, 
and  happiness  he  guarded  carefully, 
Jest  he  might  lose  it  in  the  tumult  of 
the  life  of  men.  Therefore  the  day  of 
the  tournament,  which  had  so  stirred 


*  of  Baden. 

the  peaceful  city  of  Baden  with  rumors 
of  pleasure  and  joy,  saw  old  Sebald 
shut  himself  up  in  his  atelier.  He  had 
worked  since  dawn,  while  the  swords 
of  others  were  clashing  and  shields 
and  breastplates  resounding,  while 
plumes  and  banners  flashed  through 
the  air,  and  horns  and  clarions  awoke 
the  echoes ;  and  he  had  first  prayed, 
for  such  was  his  custom,  and  he  imagin- 
ed that  prayer  brightened  his  inspira- 
tions— men  were  so  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous in  those  "  dark  ages  " !  Then 
with  a  skilful  and  pious  hand  he  wield- 
ed hammer  and  cfiisel  through  long 
hours  well  eroploj^d,and  now,  although 
the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  moun- 
tains, he  still  worked,  standing  before 
his  great  stone  bas-relief,  ouly  interrupt- 
ing himself  from  time  to  time  to  cast 
a  glance  full  of  parental  love  on  his 
daughter  Mina. 

Upon  Mina  fell  the  last  ray  of  the 
sun,  which,  after  kissing  the  verdure 
of  the  mountain,  shone  through  the 
panes  and  made  her  long  silver-gray 
gown  glitter  like  silver  itself,  and  seem- 
ed to  light  a  beam  of  dark  light  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  her  large  black  eyes. 
Those  were  splendid  eyes,  and  rarely 
seen  in  one  so  fair,  for  Mina  was  a 
blonde,  and  the  golden  threads  of  her 
purse  were  not  brighter  than  those  of 
her  hair,  but  only  less  soft  and  close. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  perfect  purity 
and  grace  of  her  forehead  and  cheeks, 
the  whiteness  of  her  skin,  the  delicacy 
of  the  lines  of  her  face  :  she  seemed  a 
beauteous  statue,  to  which  God,  in  re- 
ward to  its  designer,  had  given  life  and 
motion,  and  a  loving  heart  and  golden 
hair. 

The  bas-relief  which  the  old  sculptor 
was  finishing  seemed  indeed  as  if  long 
and  difficult  labor  had  been  spent  upon 
it  It  represented  a  religious  subject, 
for  any  but  religious  subjects  were 
scarcely  known,  in  those  times  when 
minds  were  so  simple,  imagination  so 
quiet,  and  intelligence  so  limited,  ac- 
cording to  our  strong-minded  ones  of 
this  age ;  in  those  times  when  pilgrims 
marvelled  at  the  beauty  of  a  Child  Jesus, 
or  the  chaste  grace  of  a  Virgin  Mary ; 
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when  the  Apollos,  the  Minervas,  the 
Venuses  and  Adonises,  forgotten  or  un- 
known, were  yet  buried  in  the  darkness 
of  centuries  and  under  the  dust  of 
ruins. 

What  Sebald  Koerner  wished  to 
represent  was  the  dawn  of  the  resur- 
rection day. 

The  cave  of  the  sepulchre  was  there, 
rock j,  vaulted,  and  low.  At  the  en- 
trance knelt  Peter,  with  wide-opened 
eyes  and  trembling  lips,  and  Magdalene 
wept,  stretching  forth  her  arms.  Yes, 
she  wept,  for  the  sepulchre  was  empty. 
The  stone  which  closed  the  tomb  mov- 
ed to  one  side,  allowed  the  scattered 
bands  which  wrapped  the  sacred  body 
and  the  abandoned  winding-sheet  to  be 
seen,  and  the  angel  seemed  to  announce 
to  the  two  faithful  followers  the  glad 
and  great  tidings — the  tidings  of  tri- 
umph and  of  consolation — Resurrexit : 
non  est  hie:  words  graven  on  the 
banderole  which  hung  from  his  hand. 

Old  Sebald's  angel  was  noble,  radi* 
ant,  and  beautiful,  as  became  a  mes- 
senger of  heaven.  The  sculptor,  with 
something  of  artistic  caprice,  had  placed 
a  golden  star  upon  his  forehead,  and 
with  the  fond  pride  of  a  father  had 
given  to  his  face  the  features  of  his 
beautiful  Mina,  so  that,  when  he  smiled 
upon  his  angel,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  smiled  upon  his  daughter,  and,  when 
he  turned  to  his  daughter,  he  became 
grave,  and  moved  as  if  he  looked  upon 
a  celestial  visitant 

*<  I  am  satisfied  with  thee,  my  daugh- 
ter," said  he,  after  silently  comparing 
for  some  moments  the  two  faces.  "  I 
find  nothing  to  change  in  thy  pure 
brow,  thy  modest  attitude,  or  thy  soft 
gaze.  All  that  I  cannot  copy  is  thy 
smile.  And  thy  smile  is  sweet,  my 
Mina,  but  it  is  too  lively,  too  childish, 
too  mocking ;  it  is  earthly,  and  not,  I 
am  sure,  the  smile  of  the  bright  ones 
above.5' 

44  Marvel  not  that  it  should  be  so,  my 
father,"  replied  Mina,  while  her  eyes 
glistened :  "  Above,  angels  smile  in  ec- 
stasy, love,  and  piety,  while  I  here  can 
only  bear  the  smile  of  youth  and  hope." 

"  Thou  art  right,  my  child ;  I  would 


not  blame  thee.  Hope  is  natural  to  the 
young.  Long  years  are  before  them  ; 
they  may  expect  to  see  their  projects 
accomplished,  their  brightest  dreams 
realized.  Melancholy  and  weariness 
are  the  lot  of  old  fathers,  old  dreamers, 
and  old  workers  such  as  I." 

u  And  why,  father,"  returned  Mina 
gayly,  "  sbouldst  thou  be  sad  ?  Hast 
thou  not  an  art  which  is  better  than  a 
fortune?  a  name  which  is  known 
throughout  Baden  as  well  as  those  of 
our  oldest  barons  and  bravest  knights  ] 
Thou  art  never  idle ;  thou  lackest  a 
companion  never.  Noble  ladies  and 
proud  lords  offer  thee  a  respectful  sa- 
lute as  they  pass  the  door  of  the  House 
of  the  Angel ;  and,  when  they  are  not 
here,  thy  little  Mina  remains;  and 
thou  thyself  makest  holy  companions 
for  thyself  when  carving  some  beauti- 
ful Virgin  or  sweet  child-Jesus." 

"'Tis  that  which  „  often  makes  me 
tremble,  my  child.  Hath  my  spirit 
enough  of  inspiration,  are  my  hands 
pure  enough  to  reproduce  those  holy 
features  ?  to  give  to  stone,  or  marble, 
or  wood  the  charm  and  majesty  of 
those  divine  forms  which  from  their 
golden  halos  call  and  smile  on  me  ?  to 
express  the  sweetness  of  the  Christ- 
child,  the  tenderness  of  Christ  the  Me- 
diator, or  the  virginal  motherhood  of 
his  holy  mother  ?  No ;  to  inspiration 
nnut  be  added  the  heart  of  a  Christian ; 
and  if  I  have  dared  too  much  and  but 
ill  succeeded ;  if  to  those  sacred  faces 
I  have  given  too  much  of  man's  fall 
and  misery,  then  am  I  guilty,  and  then 
have  I  failed  in  my  aim — in  more  than 
my  aim,  for  then  my  peace  of  con- 
science and  repose  of  soul,  too,  are 
lost.  These,  Mina,  are  the  fears  that 
weaken  and  the  questions  that  disquiet 
me,  and  so  often  render  my  hand  un- 
steady, and  mark  care  upon  my 
brow." 

"Thou  art  very  wrong  to  be  so 
troubled,  my  father,"  said  Mina,  lifting 
her  head  with  a  little  air  of  triumph. 
u  From  Strasburg  to  Nuremburg,  from 
Constance  to  Augsburg,  all  who  have 
hearts  and  eyes  and  frequent  the 
churches  say  there  is  in  this  world  no 
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man  like  thee  to  carve  angela  and 
saints" 

4k  Ay  ;  so  saj  men,"  replied  Sebald, 
"  but  God  hath  not  yet  said  it,  he  who 
sees  and  judges  my  works ;  and  from 
him  must  come  my  courage  and  my 
strength,  for  I  would  destroy  all  the 
works  of  my  hands  if  by  them  I  knew 
that  he  was  offended.  Look,  my  child, 
this  bas-relief  is  nearly  completed,  and 
until  now  I  was  satisfied  with  it,  but  a 
scruple  comes  and  weighs  heavily  upon 
my  mind.  This  angel  is  very  beauti- 
ful, Mina,  since  he  bears  thy  face,  but 
have  I  not  presumed  too  much  in  giving 
him  thy  features  ?  As  one  of  the  host 
of  heaven  he  is  perfect,  so  far  as 
aught  beneath  God  himself  can  be 
perfect  But  thou  art  but  a  child  of 
earth  ;  thou  art  good,  thou  art  tender 
to  thy  old  father;  thou  art  his  only 
treasure,  and  yet  more  beautiful  than 
this  angel,  but  wjlt  thou  be  always 
calm,  pure,  and  radiant  as  he  ?" 

44 1  will  try,  my  father,"  answered 
Mina,  with  an  air  of  half  rebellious 
resolution,  mingled  at  the  same  time 
with  deep  tenderness. 

"  Promise  me,  Mina,  that  thou  wilt 
ever  seek  to  be  angelic  and  joyous,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  world  to  live  retir- 
ed from  it,  that  the  weaknesses  and 
griefs  of  men  may  ever  remain  far 
from  the*1  and  never  afflict  thee.  I  am 
old,  and,  when  I  shall  rest  in  the  tomb, 
thou  wilt  be  the  heiress  of  my  name 
and  the  guardian  of  my  memory. 
Then  learned  men,  princes,  travellers, 
who  may  perchance  have  heard  of  my 
fame,  may  come.  Thou  wilt  salute 
them  at  the  threshold,  and  when  they 
ask  for  old  Sebald,  thou,  pointing  to 
my  deserted  studio  and  empty  seat, 
wilt  reply,  4  Rcsurrtxit:  non  est  hie: 
He  hath  succeeded ;  he  hath  finished 
his  years  of  toil,  and  reposeth  in  his 
fatherland.'  And  I,  my  Saviour!" 
continued  old  Koerner,  **  I  will  then 
know  whether  I  knew  thee  on  earlh. 
After  thou  hast  done  this,  my  daugh- 
ter, dismiss  the  travellers  and  bid  the 
princes  farewell.  Live  in  simplicity 
and  retirement  with  a  few  old  friends, 
my  poor  child,  for  thou  hast  no  mother, 


or  with  some  faithful  companion  whom 
thou  mayest  wed." 

44  Father,  father !"  cried  the  young 
girl,  44  why  speak  of  sorrow  and  death 
in  the  beautiful  spring,  when  the  sun 
shines  so  brightly,  and  when  thou  art 
finishing  the  beautiful  angel  to  whom 
thou  hast  given  such  radiance  and 
youth  ?  If  thou  couldst  give  him  youth, 
my  father,  it  is  because  thou  yet  pos- 
sessest  youth  and  long  wilt  possess  it. 
And  thinkest  thou  that,  if  thou  wert  no 
longer  on  earth,  many  would  give  a 
thought  to  thy  little  Mina,  who  is  young 
and  ignorant,  and  who  is  not  a  lady  ? 
No,  those  to  whom  strangers  would 
come  to  speak  of  thy  fame,  whom,  af- 
ter thy  departure,  they  would  seek,  are 
sure  to  be  thy  pupils  Johann  Muller, 
Franz  Steinbach,  and  even — and  even 
— Sir  Otho  of  Arneck,  who  carves  so 
bravely,  and  wears  such  glistening 
arms." 

44  As  to  the  two  first,  thou  art  per- 
haps right,  my  daughter,"  said  Koer- 
ner, who  had  again  begun  to  work, 
and  was  lightly  polishing  the  tunic  of 
the  angel  with  the  edge  of  bis  chisel 
44  Franz  hath  ardor  and  Johann  almost 
genius.  But  for  the  knight,  Sir  Otho, 
he  amuses  himself  with  sculpture  as 
with  training  his  hawks  or  with  the 
wrestling  of  his  varlets." 

44  Art  not  too  severe  ?"  asked  Mina, 
lowering  her  eyes  and  puckering  her 
rosy  lips  into  a  little  pout.  44 1  thought 
the  knight  of  Arneck  had  something 
of  talent ;  that  thou  thyself  saidst  so 
the  day  he  modelled  the  great  St.  Mi- 
chael." 

44  In  good  truth,  he  might  have  ta- 
lent, were  he  more  pious,  more  hum- 
ble, and  were  he  not  a  noble.  Thinkest 
thou,  Mina,  that  inspiration  will  come 
in  the  midst  of  the  clamors  of  a  pas- 
sage-at  arms,  the  charms  of  a  concert 
of  lutes,  or  of  a  circle  of  great  ladies 
listening  to  the  words  of  a  handsome 
cavalier,  or  the  lays  of  a  minnesinger? 
No ;  who  would  consecrate  his  labors 
to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  saints 
must  seek  his  inspiration,  looking  up- 
ward to  heaven,  studyiug  the  moun- 
tains and  the  fields,  or  praying  in  the 
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churches.  Then  let  hira  retnm  and 
'work  and  adore,  lest  the  holy  vision 
fly  or  the  sweet  fervor  grow  cold." 

u  Nevertheless,  my  father,  the  Che- 
Talier  Otho,  is  very  assiduous,  and  I 
have  more  than  once  heard  thee  mar- 
vel at  his  zeal." 

"Assuredly,  he  has  been  zealous. 
But  can  he  really  bear  that  zeal  in  his 
heart,  wherein  he  bears  the  pride  of 
his  high  lineage,  the  gallantry  of  a 
courteous  knight,  and  all  the  cares  of 
his  seigneury  ?  No ;  his  ardor  is  but 
the  flame  of  burning  straw,  which 
quickly  dies.  I  cannot  even  under- 
stand why  the  knight  of  Arneck 
should  take  up  the  chisel — he  who 
should  content  himself  with  the  sword." 

"  Yes,  yes,  father,  he  wields  it  mar- 
vellously !"  cried  Mina,  in  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm. 

"  And  therefore  should  be  content 
with  it.  But  Sir  Otho  knows  not 
what  he  wants.  To  day  he  practises 
a  new  thrust,  and  to-morrow  he  cuts 
etone  or  models  a  statue.  See,  he  has 
not  finished  the  fine  armor  of  his  arch- 
angel, and  yet  he  could  not  keep  from 
the  tournament.  And  nevertheless,  he 
promised  to  be  here  before  evening." 

Mina  did  not  reply  to  these  last 
words,  but  threw  a  vague,  sorrowful 
glance  toward  the  sun,  which  yet  6hone, 
but  was  fast  sinking. 

Sebald,  yet  touching  up  various 
parts  of  his  bas-relief,  did  not  turn  his 
head,  and  for  some  moments  silence 
reigned  in  the  atelier. 

Soon  the  fall  of  a  light  and  vigorous 
6tep  was  heard  on  the  little  pointed 
black  stones  which  formed  the  pave- 
ment of  the  street 

4i  It  is  perhaps  Sir  Otho,"  said  Se- 
bald, and  continued  his  work. 

"If  it  were  he,  he  would  come 
on  horseback,"  replied  Mina,  whose 
cheeks,  despite  her,  were  covered  with 
the  blush  of  expectant  happiness,  and 
in  a  moment  she  had  left  her  seat, 
opened  a  portion  of  the  large  window, 
and  was  leaning  joyfully  over  the 
sculptured  balcony. 

But  8 he  soon  returned,  looking  sad. 

"  No,  father,  it  is  not  he  ;  it  is  only 


Johann,"  said  she,  and  she  seemed  to 
awake  from  a  dream. 

"Then  let  him  come  up  quickly," 
replied  the  old  man,  well  pleased  with 
the  news,  but  still  working  ou. 

A  moment  after  he  arose,  as  he 
heard  the  footfalls  on  the  stair,  and 
turned  to  greet  the  most  beloved  and 
studious  of  all  his  pupils. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  new-comer  was  a  young  man 
of  perhaps  twenty-eight  years,  pale, 
delicate,  and  slightly  stooped.  His 
large  blue  eyes,  candid  and  intelligent, 
gave  a  charm  to  his  young  though 
thoughtful  face,  whence  light  emotions 
seemed  to  be  banished  to  give  place 
to  the  workings  of  a  vigorous  mind. 
Johann,  at  first  sight,  did  not  seem 
handsome,  but  he  became  more  and 
more  interesting  on  acquaintance.  The 
simplicity  of  this  look  and  costume — 
a  dark  gray  doublet,  leathern  belt,  and 
cap  without  either  clasp  or  plume — 
certainly  neither  attracted  nor  retained 
the  gaze.  Johann  saluted  the  beauti- 
tiful  Mina,  who  returned  his  greeting 
with  a  look  of  playful  anger,  and  then 
hastened  to  greet  his  master. 

"  Well,  Johann,  what  news  ?"  asked 
Sebald,  advancing  with  outstretched 
hand. 

"  That  I  have  not  come  alone,  mas- 
ter. Your  business  is  done ;  the  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  Fremersberg  is 
here.  I  have  spoken  in  your  name, 
and  he  binds  you  neither  by  designs 
nor  advice.  You  will  be  at  full  liber- 
ty to  execute  according  to  your  own 
will  the  sculpture  of  the  chapel.  You 
need  only  confer  with  him  as  to  the 
time  and  conditions  of  the  work.  The 
prior  wished  much  to  visit  your  atelier 
and  see  your  beautiful  bas-relief,  of 
which  the  fame  has  spread  far  and 
wide,  but  you  know  that  he  is  old  and 
infirm.  The  stair  was  too  steep  for 
him  to  mount,  and  I  left  him  in  the 
hall  below,  where  he  awaits  you. ' 

"  Very  good ;  I  go,  my  brave  boy 
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and  thanks  to  thee.  Hast  been  in  the 
city,  Johann  V 

44  Yes,  master,  I  was  carried  away 
by  the  crowd  and  could  not  avoid  the 
tournament" 

44  Very  well,  then,  amuse  Mina  with 
the  story  of  all  the  fine  things  that  thou 
hast  seen.  An  old  father  and  his 
statues  are  not  very  joyous  company 
for  a  girl  of  seventeen." 

With  these  words  Koerner  left  the 
room,  and  Mina,  who  until  now  had 
remained  silent  and  pouting,  came  for- 
ward with  animated  looks  and  flashing 
eyes : 

"Then  you  saw  the  tournament, 
Johann  ?"  she  began. 

44  Yes,  Demoiselle  Mina." 

44  Who  were  the  victors  V* 

"  There  were  three,  as  there  mere 
three  encounters.  The  Gaugrave  Sieg- 
fried of  Ehrenfels  ;  the  old  Count  of 
Arcnheim ;  and  our  acquaintance,  our 
fellow  of  the  studio,  Otho  of  Arneck, 
who  triumphed  on  foot  and  on  horse, 
and  received  the  finest  of  all  the 
crowns." 

44  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Mina,  with  a  joy- 
ous sigh,  while  a  sudden  blush  over- 
spread her  countenance. 

44  And,"  continued  Johann, 44  it  was 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Margravate  who  gave  it 
him — the  Countess  Gertrude  of  Hors- 
heim,  whose  father  possesses  the  en- 
tire valley  of  the  Murg." 

44  Ah !"  exclaimed  Mina  again,  but 
this  time  ber  sigh  was  one  of  anguish, 
and  she  grew  pale. 

Johann  Muller  gazed  on  her  a  mo- 
ment in  silence,  then  turned  away  and 
walked  a  few  paces  with  the  air  of  one 
who  meditates  some  resolution  or  pre- 
pares a  discourse ;  then  he  returned, 
and  stood  with  downcast  eyes  before 
the  young  girL 

44  Demoiselle  Mina,"  said  he,  u  we 
have  known  each  other  since  infancy. 
Would  you,  for  the  sake  of  our  old 
friendship,  allow  me  to  ask  you  one 
question,  and  then  to  offer  you  a  single 
counsel  ?" 

44 1  will  reply  to  your  question,  if  it 
be  suitable  for  me  to  do  so,  and  I  will 


list  your  counsel  if  it  be  good,"  replied 
the  girl  with  a  slight  haughtiness  in 
her  manner. 

44  You  shall  judge,"  said  Johann. 
44  Demoiselle,  you  take  much  interest 
in  all  that  passes  in  the  city." 

44 1  seek  not  to  conceal  it.  I  am 
young  and  full  of  life,  and  I  love  to 
gaze  upon  brilliant  cavalcades,  shin- 
ing breast- plates,  floating  plumes  and 
broidcred  doublets ;  I  like  to  hear  of 
the  nuptials  of  such  a  baron,  or  the 
mourning  of  such  a  castellau.  My 
father  forbids  it  not,  nor  think  I  that 
you  will  blame  it.  Such  tastes  are  far 
from  marvellous  at  my  age " 

44  Nor  marvel  I  at  them  ;  but  if  they 
are  imprudent,  demoiselle  ?"  asked  Jo- 
hann with  a  look  of  affliction. 

44  Imprudent  1  Why  ?"  returned  Mi- 
na quickly,  a  flash  gleaming  from  be- 
neath her  long  lashes. 

44  Because — because,"  stammered  Jo- 
hann, 44  to  me  it  scemeth  that  the  hap- 
piness of  a  young  maiden  like  thee, 
beautiful,  good,  and  virtuous  as  thou 
art,  is  better  assured  when  it  flourish- 
es beneath  the  shadow  of  her  home. 
Baronesses  and  countesses  may  dis- 
play their  great  names  and  fine  appa- 
rel at  courts  and  tourneys ;  but  for  thee, 
demoiselle,  thy  pride,  thy  rich  apparel, 
and  thy  true  dignity  are  thy  6wect  vir- 
tue in  the  first  place,  and,  after,  the  re- 
nown of  thy  father,  and  such  gifts  are 
but  little  prized  by  the  great  ones 
of  the  world.  Thou  wilt  better  enjoy 
them  and  better  preserve  them  by  not 
exposing  them  without  thy  dwelling." 

44  And  have  I  cot  remained  there  T 
cried  Mina,  almost  in  tears.  44  Go  I 
ever  to  rejoicings  unless  my  father 
bears  me  company  ?  Was  I  ever  seen, 
while  he  works  here,  to  babble  or  even 
to  smile  without  ?" 

u,Tis  not  that  I  would  charge,''  re- 
plied Johann,  "All  see  thee  ever 
here,  tranquil,  smiling,  and  pure,  like 
yon  bright  marble  cherubim,  which 
hovers  over  thy  house,  and,  even  if  he 
were  not  there,  still  might  thy  dwelling 
be  called  the  House  of  the  Angel.  But 
if  thy  thoughts  wander  abroad  whilst 
thou  remainest  here ;  if  thou  dost  al- 
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ways  desire  ardently  to  see  those  re- 
joicings of  which  thou  knowest  naught, 
or  that  world  which  thou  scarcely 
knowest,  thou  wilt  become  unhappy, 
demoiselle,  and  it  is  that  evil  I  wished 
— that  thou  must  escape." 

44  But  why,  my  good  Johann,  disquiet 
thyself  about  my  happiness  V1  asked 
Mina  in  a  kinder  tone. 

"  Why,  Mina,  why  ?  Because  from 
childhood  I  have  grown  by  thy  side ; 
because  for  long  years  it  seemed  thou 
wert  my  sister  ;  because  later  I  thought 
thee  my  friend ;  because  I  would  gladly 
bear  the  burden  of  thy  sorrows,  and 
count  thy  hopes  as  mine  own." 

44  I  thank  thee,  Johann  ;  thy  heart  is 
good  and  true,"  replied  the  girl,  while 
her  eye  sought  the  distant  mountain  be- 
hind which  the  setting  sun  was  soon  to 
sink. 

u  Say  est  thou  so,  Mina  ?  I  know 
nothing  of  that ;  I  but  feel  that  I  have 
a  heart  that  loves  thee — that  would  re- 
gard no  effort,  recoil  from  no  sacrifice 
that  would  bring  to  thee  joy,  glory,  or 
happiness." 

44  Truly  art  thou  generous,  Johann," 
replied  the  girl,  nodding  her  fair  head. 
"But  I  need  naught;  I  am  tranquil 
and  happy,  and  will  probably  never 
find  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  thy 
devotion." 

45  Ahl  if  some  day  thou  mayst  find 
aught  of  consolation  in  my  tenderness !" 
cried  Johann,  clasping  his  hands  and 
fixing  a  timid  glance  full  of  emotion 
upon  her.  44  Mina — I  sometimes  dreamt 
— pardon  me — but  thy  father  was 
always  so  affectionate  to  me,  and  thou 
hast  often  been  so  kind — I  sometimes 
dreamt  that  some  day  Sebald  Koerner 
might  call  me  son — that  thou,  Mina — 
thou  mightest  give  mc  a  name  dearer, 
tenderer,  holier  yet.  But  your  looks 
tell  me  I  have  hoped  in  vain  before 
your  mouth  has  spoken — and  yet,  to 
thee  would  I  have  consecrated  so  much 
of  devotion  and  lore,  if  thou  hadst  be- 
come my  wife ! " 

The  maiden  motioned  with  her  hand 
and  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

44  We  would  be  neither  rich  nor  pow- 
erful," continued  Johann, 44  but  never- 


theless I  thought  we  might  be  happy. 
If  thou  shouldst  desire  fine  apparel, 
Mina,  I  would  have  given  thee  them 
from  the  rewards  of  my  toil ;  if  thou 
shouldst  desire  glory,  I  would  have 
worked  until  thou  wouldst  bear  my 
name  with  pride.  For  thee  would  I 
have  strained  my  uttermost  strength, 
what  talent  I  may  own,  my  youth — and 
of  thee  I  would  have  asked  only  that 
thou  shouldst  remain  joyous  and  beau- 
tiful, and  shouldst  love  me  a  little. 
And  how  peacefully  would  thy  old 
father  live — how  happily  die,  seeing 
thee  happy  and  beloved,  ay,  adored! 
Yes — adored,  Mina ;  I  have  said  the 
word  and  will  not  unsay  it." 

Uttering  these  last  words,  Johann 
lowered  his  eyes  and  bent  his  head  be- 
fore her,  as  if  to  express  by  his  mien 
the  deep  tenderness  of  his  heart.  She 
stretched  forth  her  hand,  moved  by 
these  simple  declarations  of  a  love 
almost  hopeless,  but  yet  so  full  of  life. 

44  Dear  Johann  —  faithful  Johann," 
said  she  at  length, 44  thou  art  gpod  and 
kind,  but — speak  no  more  thus.  Thou 
hast  said  that  in  our  childhood  thou 
lovedst  me  as  a  sister.  Let  me  still  be 
thy  sister.  I  will  never  be  thy  wife. 
I  will  neither  lie  nor  forswear  myself. 
I  would  shelter  myself  behind  the 
grating  of  the  cloister  of  Lichtenthal  or 
sleep  in  yonder  cemetery  rather  than 
give  thee  my  hand,  because  with  it  I 
should  not  give  my  heart,  and  tbpu 
wouldst  not  see  remorse  and  regret  in 
the  heart  of  thy  wife.  Johann !  let  us 
be  friends,  and,  if  thou  lovest  me,  try  to 
forget  thy  dream." 

44 1  may  never  forget  it,"  murmured 
the  young  sculptor.  "My  love  is  as 
old  as  I,  Mina ;  it  forms  part  of  my 
life.  But  if  God,  some  day  allows  its 
flame  to  be  quenched,  it  will  be  because 
he  will  light  in  its  place  a  purer  and 
loftier  one,  and  God  alone  may  console 
me,  Mina,  when  I  shall  have  lost — " 

At  this  instant  the  joyous  notes  of 
far  off-trumpets  broke  the  calm  silence 
of  the  air. 

44  What  sounds  are  those?"  asked 
Mina,  turning  to  the  window. 

44  Probably  the  departure  of  the  van. 
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quishers  of  the  tourney.  After  the 
distribution  of  the  crowns,  they  were 
invited  to  the  burg,  and  are  now  sepa- 
rating, doubtless  to  change  their  cos- 
tume for  the  ball  of  the  evening.  Per- 
haps, too,  eome  of  the  barons  may  be 
returning  to  their  castles,  and,  if  so, 
their  banners  will  soon  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  street 1 

* 1  am  very  curious  to  see  them  pass," 
said  Mina,  and,  leaving  Johann  alone 
in  the  atelier,  she  pushed  a  stool  upon 
the  balcony,  and  there,  leaning  upon  the 
railing,  her  little  head  with  its  golden 
hair  supported  by  her  white  hand,  she 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  brilliant 
cortege. 


chapter  m. 

Toward  evening,  indeed,  knights, 
bannerets,  squires,  and  men-at-arms 
scattered  themselves  through  the  roads 
and  the  streets  of  the  town.  One  of  the 
most  tqplliant,  though  least  numerous 
parties  were  making  their  way  toward 
where  the  town  became  confounded 
with  the  country.  Two  nobles  rode 
in  advance,  helmet  on  head  and  lance 
in  hand,  attired  in  brilliant  armor,  over 
which  were  thrown  pourpoints  of  fine 
velvet  Behind,  their  squires  bore 
their  banners,  one  showing  gilt  battle- 
ments in  a  field  gules,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  barons  of  Arneck,  the 
other  the  green  oak  and  argent  field 
of  the  rich  counts  of  Broeck. 

44  My  dear  Otho,"  said  the  last  nam 
ed,  throwing  upon  his  young  compa- 
nion a  glance  of  almost  paternal  affec- 
tion, I  am  well  satisfied  with  thee ; 
thy  deeds  shone  bright  in  to-day's 
joustings.  Thy  brothers-in-arms  had 
begun  to  laugh  at  thee,  and  to  say  thou 
hadst  become  but  an  image-maker.  But 
to-day  showed  that  the  noble  remained 
in  thee." 

44  You  are  very  kind,  my  lord  count," 
replied  the  young  knight 

"  Not  so,  in  sooth  ;  I  but  look  to  thy 
interest,  as  in  duty  bound.  Although 
thy  domains,  my  friend,  be  of  limited 
extent,  thou  hast  a  name  ancient 


enough,  a  brilliant  fame,  and  a  brave 
enough  form  to  make  it  a  pleasure  for 
many  a  rich  and  proud  demoiselle  to 
give  thee  her  hand  and  dowry,  and 
to  change  name  and  title  for  those  of 
the  barons  of  Arneck." 

You  flatter  me.  lord  count,"  replied 
Otho,  raising  himself  in  his  saddle 
and  joyfully  stroking  his  mustache. 
44  Hath  one  of  those  fair  ladies  of  whom 
you  speak  deigned  to  cast  a  glance 
upon  me  ?" 

"More  than  one  has  done  so,  as 
well  thou  knowest "  returned  he  of 
Broeck  ;  *4  and  even  to-day  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  of  them  all,  Ger- 
trude of  Horsheim,  spoke  and  smiled 
graciously  as  she  placed  the  crown 
upon  thy  brows." 

44  Lady  Gertrude,"  said  Otho, 4  hath 
truly  a  sweet  voice  and  teeth  of  exceed- 
ing whiteness." 

44  Moreover,  she  hath  two  castles  in 
the  valley  of  the  Murg  and  a  thriving 
village  in  the  plain.  Her  father  is  a 
stout  lord,  who,  I  well  know,  will  not 
object  to  thee  for  a  son -in  law.  I 
know,  Otho,  that  Master  Sebald 
Koerner  has  a  pretty  daughter,  and 
that  thou  art  sometimes  charged 
with  wishing  to  espouse  her.  But 
wouldst  thou  truly,  in  the  lightness 
of  thy  heart,  add  to  the  battlements  of 
thy  shield  the  chisel  of  such  a  father- 
in-law  ]  They  say  that  you  make  be- 
tween you  a  complete  company  of  stone- 
cutters, and  that  thou  art  the  mason 
and  he  the  sculptor.  1  wish  thee  well, 
my  friend,  and  therefore  do  I  scold 
and  mock  thee.  I  know  that  in  thy 
heart's  depth  thou  art  as  proud  as  thou 
art  brave.  So  far  thou  art  Sir  Otho, 
Baron  Otho,  and  all  noble  ladies  smile 
upon  and  salute  thee.  Wouldst  be 
called  Otho  the  citizen,  Otho  the  image- 
maker,  and  have  all  ladies  turn  their 
backs  upon  thee  or  point  thee  out  as 
some  wonder  in 

-  Truly,  not  so ;  and  never  will  I 
give  them  reason  for  so  doing,"  re- 
plied the  young  knight,  with  a  face 
scarlet  with  shame. 

-Then,*  said  De  Broeck,  «  reply 
suitably  to  the  invitation  1  am  about 
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to  offer  thee.    In  a  fortnight  I  give  chapel  and  the  grand  hall  of  his  castle 

a  festival  at  my  castle.    There  will  of  Eberstein." 

be  jousts  in  the  great  court,  banquets       u  How  !  The  margrave  choose  me  !" 

in  the  great   hall,  balls  and  hunts,  cried  Sebald,  his  eyes  lighting  up  with 

tilting  for  the  ring,  and  shooting  with  joy. 

the  bow.    The  Countess  Gertrude  will       kt  And  certes,  my  master,  could  he 

be  there,  and  thou  canst  enroll  thyself  have  made  a  better  choice  1  After 

among  the  number  of  her  suitors,  the  tournament  we  met  in  his  castle, 

Stegfried  of  Thunn  will  be  there,  and  he  there  spoke  of  his  castle  of 

too ;  he  bore  the  ring  from  thee  late-  Eberstein  and  the  embellishments  be 

ly,  and  thou  hast  thy  revenge  to  take,  proposed,  but  he  had  not  yet  fixed  bis 

All  this,  I  hope,  promises  enough  of  choice  upon  a  sculptor.    In  short,  I 

pleasure,  and  is  better  than  thy  statues  brought  forward  your  name  ;  I  prais- 

and  images.   So,  Otho,  thou  wilt  come  ?  ed  your  St.  Christopher;  I  recalled 


44  Assuredly,  my  lord  count,  it  is  an  other  nobles  seconded  me,  and — here 

honor  and  happiness  to  obey  you,"  is  the  order  written  upon  parchment." 

replied  the  young  knight,  taking  leave  44  Thanks !  thanks  !  my  true  friend ! 

of  his  protector  with  a  courteous  in-  my  dear  pupil !"  cried  the  old  master, 

clination.  pressing  the  young   knight's  hand. 

The  two  escorts  separated,  and  Otho,  kt  Through  your  good  offices  some 
dismissing  his,  took  the  direction  of  memories  of  me  may  remain  in  my 
the  house  of  the  old  sculptor.  country.    The  thick  walls  of  the  cas- 
A  few  moments  after,  Mina  and  tie  of  Eberstein  will  protect  and  pre- 
Johann  saw  him  enter  the  atelier.  serve  my  statues,  and  they  may  per- 
44  Here  I  am  at  last,  my  dear  mas-  haps  be  gazed  on  when  time  shall  have 
ter,"  said  he,  pressing  the  old  artist's  crumbled  into  dust  the  saints  I  have 
hands  with  real  affection.    44  Did  you  carved  for  the  pediments  of  the  houses 
think  I  had  forgotten  you  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  the  Christs  I  have  rais- 
of  tiltings  and  passages-at-arms  ?"  ed  by  the  roadsides.    And  it  is  you, 
4k  There  was  certainly  reason  that  noble  Otho,  who  have  brought  to  me 
you  might,"  replied  Sebald,  smiling,  the  brightest  crown,  the  sweetest  joy, 
44  In  the  midst  of  thrusts  of  lance  and  a  sculptor  can  wear  or  taste — the  as- 
crushing  of  helms,  you  could  scarce  surance  of  the  duration — mayhap  the 
think   of  kneading  clay  or  cutting  glory  of  his  works !" 
statues."  "  Dear  master,  why  so  much  of  eom- 
^That  may  be,  but  a  pupil  can  al-  pliraent  and  gratitude?    Would  I  not 
ways  find  time  to  give  his  dearest,  his  do  much  more  for  the  love  of  art  and 
oldest  friend  and  most  excellent  mas-  of  you  ?" 

ter  pleasure.    And  what  think  you,  And  while  he  spoke,  the  knight's 

Master  Koemer,  I  bring  to-day  ?"  eyes  sought  those  of  Mina,  smiling  and 

u  Firstly,  a  crown,  if  rumor  speaks  blushing  in  a  corner,  and  repeated  in 

truth,"  answered  the  sculptor ;  44  se-  their  silent  language, 44  And  for  the  love 

condly,  some  broken  casques  and  bat-  of  thee,  too,  fair  girl." 

tcred  harness.    Those,  I  believe,  are  14  This  day  is  a  day  of  gladness  for 

the  gleanings  of  the  tilt-yard. '  me,"  continued  old  Sebald.    44  Johann 

44  Then,  master,  you  are  wrong.  I  conducted  hither  after  vespers  the 
bring  something  different  from  all  these,  prior  of  the  Augustines,  who  hath  con- 
Would  you  know  what  ?  An  order  fided  to  me  the  decoration  of  his 
from  the  margrave,  written  with  his  chapel." 

own  hand  and  sealed  with  his  own  *•  Pah !  a  monastery  of  poor  monks  !" 

seal,  for  Master  Sebald  Koemer  to  exclaimed  Otho,  shrugging  his  shoul- 

begin,  with  no  greater  delay  than  a  ders  slightly,  and  throwing  a  disdainful 

month  at  most,  the  decoration  of  the  glance  on  the  humble  Johann  and  his 
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your  Virgin  Mary  to  his  mind  ;  some 
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gray  doublet.  ':Not  a  very  brilliant 
or  lucrative  undertaking,  I  should  say. 
You  will  neither  win  a  load  of  glory 
nor  mountains  of  gold  there,  my  dear 
master.  But  each  brings  what  he 
finds  and  gives  what  he  has,"  said  the 
young  knight,  withdrawing  his  gaze 
from  Johann  and  turning  on  his  heel. 

"  I  could  find  nothing  better,"  said 
Johann  in  a  tone  of  discouragement, 
"although  I,  too,, would  work  for  the 
glory  and  fortune  of  my  master." 

"  And  thy  master  accepts  thy  good 
intentions  with  joy,  my  son,"  answered 
old  Sebald,  taking  his  hand,  for  he 
knows  that  they  come  from  a  devoted 
soul  and  a  sincere  heart.  I  have  not 
only  a  noble  art  and  a  good  daughter ; 
I  have  also  two  brave  pupils,  two 
true  friends.  God  be  thanked,  he 
hath  made  me  a  happy  man  !" 

Happy,  O  poor  Sebald!  Ay,  if 
thou  hadst  no  daughter.  Alas !  why 
does  Mina  gize  with  such  simple  ad- 
miration upon  the  noble  countenance 
and  gilt  spurs  of  the  knight?  Why 
does  she  hang  enchanted  upon  the 
sweet  accents  of  his  voice  ? 

As  long  as  he  came  regularly  to  the 
studio,  Mina  was  smiling  and  happy; 
but  one  day  he  came  not,  and  on  the 
next  she  received  a  letter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

From  the  day  Mina  received  that 
letter  she  lost  her  freshness  and  gayety. 

Then  commenced  a  long  and  bitter 
series  of  nights  without  repose  and 
days  without  hope.  She  sometimes 
said  sadly  to  herself  that,  as  the  sun 
shines  not  always  clearly,  as  the  sky 
is  not  for  ever  blue,  so  the  smiles  and 
joys  of  maidens  are  of  short  life  ;  and 
that,  while  timid  women  remain  around 
the  hearthstone,  young  and  valiant 
knights  must  depart  to  the  wars  or  on 
long  journeys,  like  the  great  silver 
herons  which  pass  a  season  on  the 
borders  of  limpid  waters,  and  then 
depart  on  outspread  wing  to  return, 
when  the  gloomy  winter  has  passed,  to 


find  once  more  their  nests  in  the  long 
grass,  and  their  clean  bath  among  the 
budding  reeds.  She  thought  all  this, 
and  then  reasoned  a  little  and  prayed 
much  more ;  but  she  often  trembled ; 
she  ever  was  in  pain,  and,  becoming 
weak,  she  became  unhappy. 

Her  cheeks  grew  pale;  her  brow 
clouded ;  her  eyes  ceased  to  sparkle. 
She  no  longer  took  pleasure  in  seeing 
from  her  balcony  the  archers  of  the 
margrave  pass,  nor  in  confining  with 
golden  cords  and  tassels  her  shining 
hair  or  waving  robe.  Her  sadness  and 
languor  at  last  attracted  the  attention 
of  her  father.  He  thought  that  his 
frequent  absences,  the  solitude  of  the 
house,  alone  caused  his  daughter's 
weariness  and  illness.  Ceasing  for  a 
while  his  labor,  he  passed  a  few  days 
with  her,  or  brought  her  with  him  from 
time  to  time,  hoping  to  wean  her 
thoughts  from  their  melancholy  by  the 
sight  of  the  great  ornamented  halls 
and  the  beautiful  park  of  the  castle  of 
Eberstein. 

But  often,  when  he  had  led  her  to 
the  great  park  and  allowed  her  to 
wander  there,  going  himself  to  finish 
a  keystone,  to  carve  a  capital,  or  deco- 
rate a  moulding,  he  found  her  not  on 
his  return  crowned  with  wild  flowers, 
or  culling  odorous  berries  and  wall 
grapes,  or  following  with  eager  eye  the 
bounding  deer.  No;  almost  alwavs 
Mina  sat  by  the  margin  of  some  soli- 
tary pond,  plucking  the  leaves  from  a 
willow  branch  or  pulling  a  wild  rose 
to  pieces.  But  her  gaze  bent  not  to 
the  branch  or  to  the  flower.  It  wan- 
dered over  the  surface  of  the  water, 
slowly  and  sadly,  and  ofttimes  seemed 
to  seek  some  invisible  form  in  its 
depths,  and  then  turned  tearful  from 
the  waves,  as  if  sorrowing  at  not  there- 
in perceiving  the  object  of  its  longing?. 

The  old  sculptor  wondered  and  grew 
sad,  as  a  good  father  would,  and  then 
consoled  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  often  tender  hearts  were  subject 
to  passing  griefs,  and  that  it  takes  but 
little  to  trouble  the  gayety  of  the  hap- 
piest maidens.  But  it  was  the  wea- 
riness of  idleness  he  feared  most  for 
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Mina,  and  he  made  every  effort  to  dis- 
tract her  thoughts. 

44  Listen,  my  child,"  said  he  one 
beautiful  morning  in  July,  when  the 
earth  smiled  fresh  and  glittering  in  the 
dew — k4  listen.  It  is  too  fine  a  day  for 
me  to  wish  to  work  in.  In  my  old 
age  I  must  have  from  time  to  time  a 
little  recreation — fresh  air  and  sun- 
light ;  if  it  please  thee,  we  will  go  to 
the  city." 

44  As  thou  wishest,  father,"  replied 
Mina,  rising  with  vacant  eye  and 
dreamy  air. 

44  And  methinks  a  little  walk  and  a 
few  cheerful  visits  would  do  thee  won* 
drous  good.  It  is  long  since  I  have 
seen  Master  Hans  Barthing,  the  gold- 
smith, mine  ancient  neighbor  and  old 
friend,  and  his  daughters  Jeanne  aud 
Bertha  will  not  be  vexed  to  have  thee 
their  companion  for  a  day.  Let  us 
start,  then,  my  daughter.  Ah  !  here  is 
Johann  !  Well,  let  him  come.  Johann 
is  an  excellent  youth,  and  is  always 
welcome  with  Master  Barthing  as  with 
me.  Johann,  my  son/'  continued  the 
old  sculptor,  turning  to  the  young 
man, 44  it  is  useless  to  take  up  the 
chisel  to-day.  Thou  shalt  help  me  to 
buckle  my  mantle.  We  are  going  to 
take  a  walk,  and  I  invite  thee  to  ac- 
company us." 

"I  will  go  willingly,"  replied  Jo- 
hann, who  rarely  went  out  in  Mina's 
company,  and  who,  poor  boy,  marked 
with  a  white  mark  those  day3  when 
the  pretty  girl  deigned  him  a  friendly 
look  or  word. 

Soon  the  three  visitors  arrived  at  the 
bouse  of  Master  Barthing,  the  jewel- 
ler, whose  talent  was  well  known  and 
valued  even  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
the  margravate  of  Baden,  and  whose 
frank  cordiality  and  joyous  humor  were 
justly  prized  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

44  You  here  at  last,  Master  Koerner !" 
cried  the  old  goldsmith,  rising  from 
his  leathern  arm-chair  and  doffing  his 
furred  cap  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
his  visitors.  44  Come  you  to  examine 
my  treasures  or  to  ask  a  diamond  from 
my  shop  ?  But,  pshaw,  my  old  Sebald, 


you  need  them  not ;  you  have  other 
treasures  and  owe  no  man  for  them; 
and  here,"  he  continued,  looking  on 
Mina,  "is  your  most  brilliant,  your 
most  precious  diamond.  Come,  Jeanne! 
Bertha !  here  is  a  happy  visit-^a  charm- . 
ing  friend." 

The  two  girls  rushed  forward  and 
gave  their  ancient  neighbor  a  thousand 
caresses  and  a  thousand  kisses. 

44  How  changed  thou  art,  Mina !" 
exclaimed  Jeanne  suddenly. 

44  Thou  art  wearied,  I  am  sure,*'  add- 
ed Bertha,  44  in  thy  great  lonely  house. 
It  cannot  be  very  diverting  to  have 
ever  around  thee  but  marble  and  stone, 
and  plaster  and  statues.  Why  dost 
come  so  seldom  to  visit  us  ?  Together 
we  can  amuse  each  other ;  we  can  re- 
count legends  as  we  spin ;  or  Jeanne, 
who  hath  a  good  voice,  can  trill  some 
love-lay  of  the  minnesingers.  And 
what  will  amuse  thee  perhaps  more 
than  aught  else  will  be  to  see  the  beau- 
tiful and  shining  jewels  in  our  father's 
workshop.  I  knew  well,  my  dear 
friend,  that  many  fine  things  are  to  be 
seen  in  thy  father's  atelier,  but  there 
everything  is  white — for  ever  white, 
and  that  must  be  somewhat  saddening. 
But  a  young  girl  is  always  rejoiced 
and  glad  when  she  contemplates  at  her 
leisure  rich  diadems  and  rings,  ena- 
melled flasks,  and  glittering  necklaces." 

44  Courage,  child !  courage,  Bertha  !" 
cried  the  goldsmith,  laughing.  44  It  is 
a  dutiful  daughter  who  to  love  of  her 
father  joins  love  of  his  trade.  Well, 
if  thou  thinkest  Mademoiselle  Mina 
will  take  pleasure  in  seeiug  my  ena- 
mels, my  jewels,  and  my  diamonds,  as 
soon  as  our  collation  is  finished  thou 
shalt  take  her  to  my  atelier.  I  have 
there  something  I  think  exceeding  fine, 
in  fact  a  veritable  master-piece.  But 
it  becomes  mo  not  to  praise  myself. 
You  will  see;  you  will  judge,  and  you 
will  give  me  your  opinion." 

Half  an  hour  after  they  entered  the 
long  and  narrow  gallery  where  the 
goldsmith  showed  lorth  his  richest 
jewels,  his  most  massive  and  skilfully 
chiseled  pieces  of  silver,  his  best 
finished  and   most  precious  works. 
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Brilliant  lights  seemed  to  sparkle  and 
shine  from  all  sides  in  this  room  of 
wonders.  Everywhere  glittered  gold, 
rubies,  sapphires,  while  pearls  lent 
their  soft  white  light,  and  diamonds 
and  opals  their  thousand  colors.  Great 
show-cases  full  of  enamellings  shone 
like  the  sun  ;  rings,  reliquaires,  clasps, 
laid  out  On  tables,  seemed  to  form  a 
vast  train  of  sparks  whose  fires  min- 
gled in  shining  light,  and  chains  and 
necklaces  formed  slender  garlands  of 
stars  and  variegated  flame. 
•  And  while  the  two  old  men  follow- 
ed, chatting,  behind,  the  three  young 
girls  wandered  with  light  step  in  ad- 
vance hither  and  thither,  trying  on  this 
necklace,  toying  with  these  rings,  ad- 
miring that  reliquaire,  tearing  their  en- 
tranced eyes  from  those  wildernesses 
of  beautiful  form.*,  of  rays  and  colors. 
Between  the  two  groups  came  Johann, 
the  poor  youth  feeling  no  inclination  to 
join  one  and  not  daring  to  approach  the 
other;  lonely  Johann,  who  admired 
alone,  and  from  time  to  time  sighed. 

Suddenly  Master  Hans  advanced 
before  the  girls,  and,  taking  a  key  from 
the  huge  purse  which  hung  at  his  belt, 
he  unlocked  a  casket  of  cedar  wood, 
and  unrolled  a  carpet  of  emeralds  on 
a  field  of  glittering  gold,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators. 

41  How  beautiful !  how  dazzliug  !" 
cried  the  maidens. 

"  Whence  came  such  splendid  jew- 
els, such  magnificent  stones  ? '  asked 
Master  Sebald.  4*  One  would  think 
the  treasures  of  the  Eastern  magicians, 
of  whom  crusaders'  legends  tell,  were 
spread  before  him." 

"  This,"  replied  Master  Hans,  plung- 
ing his  hand  into  the  casket  and  draw- 
ing forth  a  chain  set  with  emeralds,  u  is 
the  treasure  of  the  house  of  Horsheim, 
to  which  I  have  added,  by  the  order  of 
the  present  lord,  some  of  my  rarest 
stones.  The  count  U  about  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
and,  besides  her  dowry  of  beauty  and 
of  castles,  he.  wishes  to  give  her  a 
splendid  one  of  jewels." 

'*  Ah !  then  beauteous  Lady  Ger- 
Irude  is  to  be  married  at  last,"  said 


Mina,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  she 
had  not  yet  forgotten  how  on  the  day 
of  the  tournament  Johann  had  told  her 
that  Otho  had  received  the  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  young  countess. 

"  Yes,  Demoiselle  Mina ;  and  the 
wedding,  they  say,  takes  place  in  a 
fortnight,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ever  celebrated  in  the  mar- 
gravate  of  Baden." 

"  But  whom  doth  the  countess  mar- 
ry?" asked  Johann,  who,  without 
knowing  why,  felt  his  heart  beat  pain- 
fully. 

"  If  rumor  speaks  sooth,  a  knight  of 
but  moderate  fortune,  but  of  goodly 
form,  larjre  heart,  and  name  of  re- 
nown. They  say  'tis  the  Baron  of 
Ameck ;  but  of  this  I  a  mnot  sure,  for 
I  have  never  seen  the  count  and  lady 
together  when  they  come  the  city.*' 

"What !  Otho,  my  pupil  ?"  interrupt- 
ed Master  Sebald. 

"  And  why  not,  old  friend  ?  If,  as 
I  think,  it  be  he,  thou  wilt  henceforth 
see  him  but  rarely,  for  hereafter  be 
will  have  much  else  to  do  besides 
moulding  clay  or  chiselling  statues.'1 

44  Ah !  I  fear  me  much  the  brave 
knight  is  lost  to  sculpture,"  replied 
Sebald,  smiling. 

But  Johann  smiled  not.  He  drew 
near  Mina  and  followed  her  movements 
with  looks  of  anguish.  He  saw  her 
cheek  blanch  and  a  cloud  come  over 
her  eyes,  and,  fearing  lest  she  should 
faint,  pushed  a  seat  to  her. 

But  Mina  refused  it  with  a  resolute 
gesture,  and  without  trembling  ap- 
proached the  casket. 

44  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  Otho  of 
Arneek  she  marries  ?"  asked  she  in  a 
strange  tone,  gazing  fixedly  upon  Hans 
Barthing.  44  In  any  event,  the  bride 
will  be  brave  in  this  glistening  chain. 
Ah  !  if  it  were  I — if  I  were  rich*  and 
possessed  castles,  and  were  a  count- 
ess— think  you  that  I  would  not  be 
beautiful  with  these  green  flashings 
and  diamonds  in  my  hair  and  about 
my  neck  ?" 

Mina,  speaking  thus  with  a  bitter 
laugh  and  vacant  stare,  twined  the 
chain  around  her  neck  and  through 
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her  wavy  tresses,  and,  in  doing  so,  her 
little  fingers  moved  so  fast  that  noue 
could  see  how  they  trembled. 

But  suddenly  her  words  ceased,  her 
eyes  closed,  her  hands  fell  by  her  side, 
and  with  a  feeble  cry  she  fell  upon  the 
chair. 

k*  My  daughter !  O  my  daughter ! 
What  aileth  thee?"  cried  old  Sebald, 
running  to  her. 

'*  'Tis  naught ;  a  weakness ;  nothing 
more  "  said  the  goldsmith.  4*  The  heat 
of  to<lay  was,  indeed,  enough  to  make 
a  young  girl  faint.  Quick,  Bertha ! 
Jeanne!  bring  hither  the  Queen  of 
Hungary's  water  and  open  the  win- 
dows." 

44  It  is  doubtless  the  influence  of  the 
stones  that  hath  made  poor  Mina  ill," 
murmured  one  of  the  jeweller's  daugh- 
ters, who  seemed  to  stand  terror-strick- 
en. u  Thou  knowcst,  father,  that  the 
sapphire  brings  happy  dreams,  the 
opal  misfortune  on  its  possessor,  and 
the  beryl  can  cause  faintings.  It  is 
then,  perhaps,  the  emeralds  which  cause 
Mina's  illness.  She  is  not  accustomed 
to  gaze  upon  them,  and  they  glitter  so 
— the  shining  stones  !" 

u  Yes,  it  is  certainly  the  jewels — 
and  their  light — and  the  heat,"  stam- 
mered Johann,  who,  on  his  knees,  was 
holding  the  fainting  girl's  hands  with- 
in his  own,  and  trying  to  restore  their 
warmth.  "  But  Demoiselle  Mina  re- 
covers not.  Think  you  not,  Master 
Sebald,  that  it  would  be  well  to  take  a 
litter  and  return  to  your  dwelling  ]" 

u  Assuredly,"  replied  Master  Koer- 
ner,  surprised  and  anxious  at  his 
daughter's  swoon. 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  way  home  Mina  opened  her 
eyes,  but  she  remained  mute  and 
mournfuL  But  when,  after  she  had 
been  placed  on  a  lounge  in  the  lower 
hall  of  her  dwelling,  she  saw  that  her 
father  was  about  to  direct  Johann  to 
hasten  the  arrival  of  a  leech,  she  bent 


over  to  the  old  sculptor  and  retained 
him  with  a  hand  cold  as  ice. 

u  I  would  speak  a  word  with  Johann 
alone,"  she  murmured.  u  Wilt  thou 
permit  me,  my  father  ?w 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  old  man,  fix- 
ing upon  her  a  look  of  wonder,  but 
hastening  to  leave  the  chamber. 

Then  Mina  feebly  called  Johann, 
and  made  him  a  sign  to  sit  at  her  feet. 

"  Thou  saidst  one  day,  my  good 
brother  Johann,"  said  she,  '*  that  thou 
wouldst  spare  no  effort,  recoil  from  no 
risk  to  procure  me  joy  or  happiness." 

*'  So  said  I ;  so  will  I  do  "  answered 
the  poor  youth,  bending  on  her  a  look 
full  of  emotion. 

Then,  Johann,  thou  canst  preserve 
my  greatest  happiness,  cause  my  great- 
est joy.  I  know  that  I  cannot  deceive 
thee;  I  noted  thy  gaze  when  Hans 
Barthing  spoke  of  the  marriage  of 
Otho  and  Gertrude.  Know  then, 
Johann,  that  the  knight  of  Arneck  is 
my  true — my  only  love;  and  now  I 
would  know  if  he  hath  betrayed  me. 
It  is  peace  of  heart  I  ne?d  for  my 
cure,  Johann,  and  not  the  skill  of  the 
leech.  Depart  then,  good  Johann,  and 
go  to  Horsheim.  There  thou  wilt 
easily  learn  who  is  the  countess's  be- 
trothed. And  thou  maycst  even,  with- 
out being  perceived,  see  them  pass  by 
together,  speaking  low,  walking  hand 
inhand,  believing  the  mselves  alone. 
Thou  wilt  return  and  tell  me  all,  Jo- 
hann, and  I  will  gain  strength  to  live 
until  thy  return;  for  it  would  be  too 
bitter  to  die  if  Otho  remaineth  faithful. 
Thou  wilt  go — wilt  thou  not,  my  bro- 
ther— my  only  friend  ?" 

Johann's  only  reply  was  a  kiss  im- 
printed on  Mina's  hand  and  a  silent 
pressure  of  her  taper  fingers,  while  two 
great  tears  rolled  from  his  eyes.  Then 
he  departed  from  the  House  of  the 
Angel,  and,  after  having  called  the 
physician,  saddled  his  horse  and  left 
the  town  that  very  evening,  following 
the  line  of  the  high  hills  which  stretch- 
ed away  toward  the  Rauhe  Alps,  at  tho 
foot  of  which  was  the  castle  of  Hors- 
heim. 

TO  BE  OOXTIMUKD. 
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FOREBODINGS. 

Pretty  Nan  to  Flora  said, 

"  Prithee,  why  so  gay  ?  " 
Dark  eyed  Flora  bent  her  head : 

"  He  is  gone  away." 

"  Strange ! "  quoth  Nan.  u  If  'twere  my  hearty 

None  could  be  more  sad. 
Absence  gives  the  keenest  smart. 
Tell  me,  why  art  glad?,, 

Dark- eyed  Flora,  with  a  sigh, 

'Gan  to  braid  her  hair, 
Whilst  to  Nan  she  made  reply : 

**  Hark !  my  sister  dear. 

"  Chanced  it  on  a  summer  morn, 
Laughingly  I  chose 
These  long  tresses  to  adorn 
With  a  beauteous  rose. 

"Of  the  flower  he  made  request, 
I  in  wilfulness 
Did  refuse,  and  as  a  jest 
Gave  it  a  caress. 

44  But  I  did  not  long  deny. 
Said  I :  Plucked  for  you, 
Take ;  but  care  it  tenderly, 
'Tis  my  rose-love  true. 

"  Nameless  was  the  pain  and  dread 
Filled  my  aching  heart. 
Soon  I  saw  my  rose-love  dead, 
Idly  torn  apart. 

a  Thus  he  would  my  heart's  love  fling 
Coldly,  idly  by. 
Than  to  wear  his  wedding-ring, 
Rather  would  I  die. 

"  Ah !  the  cruel,  ugly  smart ! 
Fear  my  love  did  slay. 
Pined  I  sadly  in  my  heart 
Till  he  went  away. 

u  'Gainst  the  power  of  his  voice 
All  in  vain  I  strove. 
Freed  by  absence,  I  rejoice, 
Now  I  dare  to  love  l" 
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[The  ensuing  portion  of  an  article 
from  which  we  have  stricken  out  the 
remainder  on  account  of  its  objection- 
able statements,  although  not  strictly 
in  conformity  with  the  Catholic  view 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  furnishes  a 
graphic  sketch  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis, 
and  an  evidence  of  the  approximation 
many  Protestants  are  making  toward 
a  more  candid  and  reasonable  view  of 
Catholic  subjects. — Ed.  C.  W.] 

The  towns  of  Italy  were  in  advance 
of  those  of  other  countries  ;  many  of 
them  were  beautifully  built,  and  cele- 
brated for  their  wealthy  and  powerful 
citizens.  Such  a  town  was  Assisi  in 
Umbria,  and  such  a  citizen  was  Pietro 
Bernadone  when  his  son  Francisco  was 
born — Francisco  Bernadone,  afterward 
Pater  Minorum,  Pater  Seraphicus, 
then  St  Francis,  with  a  place  among  the 
saints  in  the  hagiology  of  the  church, 
now  high  up  on  stained-glass  windows 
of  thousands  of  churches,  in  illuminat- 
ed missals,  imperishable  in  history,  and 
honored  by  men  of  all  subsequent 
times  and  creeds  as  a  great  reformer 
and  benefactor  to  humanity,  an  ardent, 
enthusiastic  Christian.  We  shall  con- 
template the  character  and  work  of  St. 
Francis  as  the  44  salt"  infused  into  the 
world  at  one  of  those  periods  of  its 
corruption,  and  in  order  to  do  this  we 
shall  endeavor  to  delineate  the  man  as 
clearly  as  we  can  from  the  acts  of  his 
life  and  the  emanations  of  his  mind; 
then  examine  his  great  work,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  church  in  general,  and 
upon  that  of  our  own  country  in  par- 
ticular. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  portray  St. 
Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Friars 
Minors,  not  according  to  the  phantoms 
of  imagination,  or  the  caricatures  of 
prejudice,  but  from  the  records  of  his 
life,  and  still  more  efficiently  from  his 
works  and  sayings.    Fortunately  the 


materials  are  ample.  There  is  a  life 
of  St.  Francis,  written  by  Thomas  of 
Celano,  the  probable  author  of  the  sub- 
lime mediaeval  hymn,  the  "  Dies  Jr®," 
and,  as  he  was  a  follower  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  saint,  he  writes  with 
authority.  At  the  command  of  Gre- 
gory IX.,  he  committed  to  writing  his 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis, 
which  work  was  called  the  "  Legenda." 

A  second  life  was  written  by  John 
of  Ceperano ;  a  third  by  an  English- 
man, being  a  metrical  version  of  that 
of  Celano ;  a  fourth  by  three  compa- 
nions of  the  saint,  (a  Tribus  Sociis,) 
Leo,  Angelus,  and  Ruffinus,  compiled 
at  the  command  of  the  minister-gene- 
ral of  the  order,  Father  Crescentius ; 
a  fifth  by  the  same  Thomas  of  Celano, 
being  a  fuller  sketch,  at  the  request 
also  of  Crescentius ;  and  a  sixth,  written 
at  the  request  of  nearly  the  whole  or- 
der by  St.  Bonaventura,  who,  when  a 
child,  had  seen  the  saint. 

All  of  these  biographies  are  extant 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  written  in 
what  Carlyle  would  term  44  monk  or 
dog  Latin,  still  readable  to  mankind."* 
His  works  are  scanty,  but  such  as  they 
are,  they  bear  the  impress  of  the  man's 
mind.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
St.  Francis  made  no  pretensions  to  be- 
ing a  scholar,  a  theologian,  or  an  au- 
thor ;  in  fact,  he  was  a  little  inclined  to 
deprecate  these  things ;  therefore,  his 
bterary  remains  are  only  a  few  letters, 
hymns,  addresses,  colloquies,  predic- 
tions, and  apothegms. 

His  father,  though  an  avaricious  man, 
yet  lived  in  the  profuse  style  charac- 
teristic of  the  leading  Italian  merchants, 
and  young  Francisco  was  brought  up 
accordingly,  so  that  his  youth,  up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  was  spent  in 
vanity.   During  that  time,  he  excelled 

•  Part  and  Present. 
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all  his  companions  in  gay  frivolity,  and 
the  vices  common  to  a  young  man  with 
a  rich  father,  proud  of  his  son.  He 
was  the  admiration  of  all,  and  led  many 
astray  by  his  example.  He  dressed 
in  soft  and  flowing  robes,  spent  his 
time  in  jesting,  wanton  conversation, 
and  singing  songs.  Being  rich,  he  was 
not  avaricious,  but  prodigal ;  not  hav- 
ing to  work  for  his  fortune,  he  cheer- 
fully set  about  spending  that  of  his 
father. 

An  incident  is  recorded  in  the  life 
by  the  three  companions  which  is  not 
mentioned  by  Thomas  of  Celano  nor 
Bonaventura*  It  is,  that  during  a 
disturbance  between  the  citizens  of  As- 
sisi  and  the  people  of  Perugia,  young 
Francisco  was  captured,  and,  with 
others,  placed  in  prison.  Whilst  there 
his  manner  was  so  different  from  the 
rest,  they  being  sad  and  lie  more  gay 
than  ever,  that  they  asked  him  the  rea- 
son. 44 What  do  you  take  me  for?" 
said  he.  *•  I  shall  yet  be  adored  all 
over  the  world/'  He  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  this  durance,  and,  when  peace 
was  declared,  returned  to  Assisi,  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  sale  of  his 
father's  wares,  until  his  conversion, 
which  happened  some  years  later. 
During  the  interval  he  fell  ill,  and  be- 
gan to  lament  for  the  sin  of  his  past 
lire,  and  1o  make  resolutions  of  amend- 
ment. 11$  recovered,  and,  with  the 
recovery,  the  penitence  and  the  resolu- 
tions all  vanished. 

He  pursued  his  former  life  until  a 
circumstance  happened  which  very 
nearly  changed  his  whole  career.  A 
certain  nobleman  of  Assisi  was  about 
to  undertake  a  military  expedition 
against  Apulia,  and  young  Francisco 
was  immediately  tired  with  the  long- 
ing to  become  a  soldier.  He  had  a 
mysterious  dream,  which  he  misinter- 
preted into  an  encouragement.  After 
making  all  preparations,  he  set  out 
and  reached  as  far  as  Spolct<>,  where 
he  had  another  dream  which  convinced 
him  of  his  mistake,  and  sent  him  back 
to  Assisi.    From  that  time  he  began 

*  It  Is  alluded  to,  howerer,  In  the  life  of  St.  Co- 
luinba  Reitiua. 


to  reflect,  and  in  the  embarrassment  of 
his  thoughts  would  retire  into  solitary 
places,  and  pray  to  God  to  guide  him 
and  direct  him  what  to  do. 

He  spoke  in  enigmas,  and  told  his 
friends  that  he  should  not  go  to  Apulia, 
but  would  make  his  name  famous  at 
home.  In  reply,  they  demanded  what 
were  his  plans  ?  was  he  going  to  take 
a  wife?  44 1  am" — said  Francisco — 
44 1  am  going  to  take  a  more  beautiful 
and  noble  wife  than  you  have  ever 
seen,  who  will  excel  in  beauty  and 
wisdom  all  women." 

He  now  took  to  fasting,  prayer,  and 
almsgiving.  The  mysterious  work  had 
commenced;  his  whole  nature  chang- 
ed; he  isolated  himself  from  all  bis 
companions,  began  to  hear  voices  from 
heaven,  to  see  visions,  and  to  listen  to 
calls  from  the  Invisible. 

Whilst  in  this  state,  he  was  one  day 
returning  from  a  neighboring  market, 
where  he  had  sold  some  of  his  fathers 
goods,  and  passed  by  the  church  of  St, 
Damian,  which  had  fallen  into  ruins. 
A  light  flashed  upon  his  mind.  He 
had  previously,  when  praying  in  the 
fields,  heard  a  voice  say  to  him, 44  Fran- 
cis, go  and  repair  my  house,"  and 
therefore,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, he  entered  the  church,  found  the 
old  priest,  bowed  before  him,  kissed 
his  hands,  implored  him  to  accept  the 
money  which  he  was  taking  home,  and 
permit  him  to  remain  there.  The  cau- 
tious priest  allowed  him  to  remain,  but 
refused  to  take  his  father's  money, 
when  Francisco,  in  a  fit  of  indignation, 
threw  it  aside  contemptuously. 

By  this  time  the  father  be^an  to  be 
uneasy  about  the  fate  of  his  eccentric 
son  and  set  out  to  make  inquiries  for 
him.  Francisco  then  retired  to  a 
neighboring  cavern.  Here  he  staid 
some  time,  but  at  last,  resolving  to 
brave  it  out,  he  returned,  wasted  and 
wan,  to  Assisi.  The  people  thought 
him  mad,  and  pelted  him  through  the 
streets,  when  his  father,  hearing  a 
noise,  went  out,  and,  recognizing  his 
son,  seized  him,  dragged  him  home, 
chastised  him  severely,  shut  him  up  in 
a  dark  place,  and  firmly  bound  him, 
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that  he  might  be  safe  till  he  returned 
from  a  journey  he  was  about  to  take. 

In  the  father's  absence,  however,  the 
mother,  after  trying  in  vain  to  reason 
with  him,  let  him  go,  and  be  immedi- 
ately returned  to  the  church  where  he 
had  been  hiding.  His  father,  upon 
his  return,  upbraided  his  wife  for  re- 
leasing his  disobedient  son,  and  re- 
solved upon  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
settlement. 

To  this  end  he  went  to  the  church, 
saw  Francisco,  and,  finding  him  more 
obstinate  than  ever,  decided  upon  let- 
ting him  have  his  own  way,  but,  with 
characteristic  prudence,  demanded  the 
money  from  his  son  which  he  had  re- 
ceived for  his  goods.  This  being  re- 
stored, he  was  appeased,  and  then  sug- 
gested that,  as  Francisco  had  devoted 
himself  to  poverty,  he  would  not  re- 
quire any  patrimony,  and  might  re- 
lease his  father  from  all  claim  upon 
him.  To  this  Francisco  willingly  con- 
sented. A  formal  document  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  parties  appeared  before 
the  bishop,  when  Francisco  not  only 
renounced  his  inheritance,'  but,  taking 
off  his  clothes,  threw  them  to  his 
father,  with  these  words  2  u  Up  to  now 
I  have  called  thee  my  father  on  earth, 
but  now  I  can  securely  say,  My 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven."  The  bi- 
shop was  so  delighted  that  he  embraced 
him,  and  gave  him  his  cloak. 

Thus  was  Francisco  divorced  from 
the  world,  from  father,  mother,  and 
kindred,  and  married  to  poverty,  to 
whom  from  this  time  forth  he  devoted 
his  life.  An  incident  is  recorded  of 
him  here  which  was  indicative  of  one 
portion  of  his  great  work.  He  was  out 
alone  on  a  certain  day,  when  a  wretch- 
ed leper  crossed  his  path.  Francisco 
instinctively  shrunk  from  the  sight,  but, 
suddenly  recollecting  that  his  object 
was  to  subdue  himself,  he  ran  after  the 
leper,  seized  his  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

From  that  time  he  resolved  to 
adopt  the  care  of  the  lepers  as  a  pecu- 
liar portion  of  his  work,  and  we  find 
him  shortly  afterward  entering  the 
leper  hospital  and  devoting,  himself  to 
their  service,  washing  their  sores 
vol.  v.— -32 


with  his  own  hands,  dressing  them, 
and  once  even  kissing  them.*  Then 
he  returned  once  more  to  Assisi,  the 
scene  of  his  youthful  revelry,  and  in 
the  garb  of  a  mendicant  begged  in  the 
streets  from  those  who  once  knew 
him  in  luxury,  for  money  to  rebuild 
the  church  of  St.  Damian,  as  he  felt 
the  injunction  to  do  so  was  still  upon 
him. 

His  enthusiasm  told  upon  men's 
minds,  and  money  flowed  in  rapidly, 
so  that  he  not  only  rebuilt  that  church, 
but  another  also,  St.  Mary  of  Porzion- 
cula,  which  he  then  frequented,  and 
to  which  he  was  ever  afterward  deep- 
ly attached.  One  day  when  attending 
mass  in  this  church,  and  the  gospel  was 
read,  the  words,  "  Take  nothing  for 
your  journey,  neither  staves  nor  scrip, 
neither  bread  nor  money,  neither  have 
two  coats  apiece,"  sank  deep  into  his 
soul.  He  went  out  of  the  church,  took 
off  his  shoes,  lai<J  aside  his  staff,  threw 
away  his  wallet,  contented  himself  with 
a  small  tunic  and  a  rope  for  a  girdle, 
struck  out  for  the  strict  apostolic  rule, 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  others  to 
follow  his  example. 

The  first  instance  of  the  mighty 
contagion  of  that  example  occurred 
in  the  conversion  of  one  Bernard  de 
Quintavalle,  a  man  of  wealth  and  re- 
pute, who  came  to  Francisco,  and 
offered  himself  and  his  all  to  him. 
The  saint  proposed  that  they  should 
go  to  the  church  of  St  Nicholas  and 
seek  for  guidance.  They  did  so,  and, 
when  the  mass  was  over,  the  priest 
opened  the  missal,  after  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  first  response 
was, 44  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and 
sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the 
poor;"  the  second,  "Take  nothing 
for  your  journey  ;"  and  the  third, 
"  If  any  man  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross,  and  follow  me."  "Let  us 
obey  the  divine  command,"  said 
Francis.  Bernard  immediately  did 
so  to  the  letter,  and  adopted  the 
same  dress  as  his  master. 

*  Bonarentura  says :  "  Educebat  plaganim  putra- 
dlnem  et  saniem  abftergebat." 
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Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  of 
that  great  order  of  Minor  Brethren. 
It  is  possible  that  Su  Francis,  for  we 
most  call  him  now  fey  his  canonized 
name,  had  not  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing  as  founding  an  order;  but  con- 
verts increased;  Peter  of  Catania 
and  four  others.  Egidius  Sabbat ini, 
John  de  Capella,  and  Sylvester  were 
then  added,  and  they  all  retired  to  a 
hut  in  the  plain  of  Rivo  Torto. 

When  they  numbered  eight,  St 
Francis  gave  them  a  solemn  charge, 
and  dismissed  them  by  twos  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  peace  and  forgiveness.  They  met 
after  a  short  time,  and,  as  their  numbers 
increased  so  rapidly,  St.  Francis  drew 
op  his  first  rule,  which  differed  very 
little  from  that  of  the  Benedictines, 
save  that  it  enjoined  at  the  outset  a 
solemn  injunction,  ingeniously  evaded 
afterward,  that  they  should  have  no 
property,  but  live  in  obedience  and 
chastity.  **Regula  et  vita  istorum 
pairum  hjec  est  scilicet  vivere  in  obe- 
dientia  ct  in  castitate  et  sine  proprio." 
Their  clothing  was  to  be  of  the  poor- 
est kind;  for  novices  for  one  year, 
"duas  tunicas  sine  caput io  ec  cingu- 
Him  et  braccas  et  caparonem  usque  ad 
mngulum  f  foi  those  who  were  finally 
admitted,  "unicam  tunicam  cum  ca- 
putio  et  aliam  sine  caput  io,  in  necesse, 
faerit  et  cingulum  et  braccas."  No 
brother  should  be  called  "prior," 
but  all  should  be  termed  Minor 
Brethren,  4<  fratres  minores,"  and  the 
one  should  wash  the  other's  feet. 

Humility  was  strictly  enjoined. 
They  were  to  live  on  charity  ;  to  beg 
their  bread  if  necessary,  and  not  to  be 
ashamed,  but  rather  to  remember  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not  ashamed, 
was  poor  and  a  stranger,  and  lived  on 
charity,  both  he  and  his  disciples.  They 
were  stringently  cautioned  against  wo- 
men, or,  as  St.  Francis  ungallantly 
puts  it,  u  A  malo  visa  et  frequenlia 
mulierum.*'  Wherever  they  went, 
rtiey  were  to  remember  that,  and  no 
one  of  them  was  to  counsel  women 
in  secret.  They  were  to  travel  on 
foot ;  not  to  have  any  beast,  save  from 


extreme  infirmity,  or  the  most  orgeat 
necessity.* 

Having  drawn  up  this  rule,  St 
Francis,  with  two  or  three  of  his  fol- 
lowers, went  to  Rome  to  procure  the 
pope's  sanction  to  the  order.  They 
met  the  pope  on  a  terrace  of  the  La- 
te ran  Palace,  and  threw  themselves 
at  his  feet  He,  annoyed  at  the  inter- 
ruption, turned  away  indignantly  from 
these  men  with  bare,  unwashed  feet 
and  coarse  attire,  and  bid  them  be- 
gone. They  retired  to  pray,  whilst 
Innocent  III.  in  the  night  had  a  vision 
which  induced  him  to  send  the  next 
morning  for  those  strange  men  whom 
he  had  repulsed.  He  received  them 
graciously,  approved  of  their  rule,  and 
they  departed  in  joy  to  Assist  His 
march  back  was  a  triumph.  The  peo- 
ple came  out  to  meet  him  from  the  vil- 
lages, and  many  deserted  their  homes 
to  join  him  on  the  spot.  The  next 
step  taken  by  St.  Francis  was  to  make 
a  modification  in  his  rule:  he  found 
many  people  were  converted  to  his 
views,  but  from  the  ties  of  children 
and  business  occupations  could  not 
possibly  follow  him. 

To  meet  such  wants,  he  instituted 
what  was  called  an  Order  of  Peni- 
tents, by  which  those  who  joined 
were  compelled  to  pray,  to  fast,  and 
to  live  according  to  certain  rules,  and 
wore  beneath  their  ordinary  garb 
the  penitential  girdle.  This  Order 
included  both  sexes,  and  people  of  all 
classes.  One  member  of  it  was,  how- 
ever, destined  to  greater  things,  the 
young  and  beautiful  Clara,  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Ortolana.  She  had, 
from  childhood,  been  brought  up 
most  religiously  by  her  mother,  and 
the  weird  eloquence  of  St.  Francis 
finished  the  task. 

An  interview  was  arranged,  and 
the  saint  suggested  an  elopement, 
which  was  successfully  effected,  and 
Clara  was  abducted  by  St  Francis  to 
the  church  of  Poraioncula.  Many 
other  young  ladies  soon  followed,  and 
it  was  then  necessary  to  institute  new 

*  Quod  nullo  raodo  apud  m  ncc  »pud  allum,  ate 
mltqao  raodo  bcttlam  aliquant  hatwant. 
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rules  for  these  fair  converts.  The 
church  of  St.  Damian,  which  St 
Francis  had  rebuilt,  was  turned  into 
a  convent,  with  Clara  (who  was  after- 
ward canonized  as  St  Clara)  as  its 
abbess.  A  letter  is  extant  in  the 
works  of  the  saint,  which  runs  as 
follows:  "Francis,  to  his  very  dear 
Sister  Clara,  and  the  Convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  St  Damian,  health  in 
Christ  Because  by  the  inspiration 
of  our  Lord  ye  have  made  yourselves 
daughters  and  handmaidens  of  the 
Highest,  of  the  most  high  King  and 
heavenly  Father,  and  have  betrothed 
yourselves  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  live 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
gospel ;  it  is  my  will,  and  I  promise 
that  I  and  my  brethren  will  have 
always  for  you  the  same  diligent  care 
and  special  solicitude  as  for  ourselves. 
Farewell  in  the  Lord." 

In  the  year  1216,  the  first  general 
council  of  the  new  order  was  held  in 
the  Porzioncula,  when  Tuscany,  Lorn- 
bardy,  Provence,  Spain,  and  Germany 
were  assigned  to  the  principal  fol- 
lowers of  St  Francis  as  mission 
grounds.  The  saint  himself  took 
France  as  his  own  field  of  operations. 
At  this  point  a  meeting  took  place  be- 
tween St  Francis  and  one  who  stands 
in  the  church  almost  on  an  equal- 
ity with  him,  Dominic,  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  Friars  Preachers. 

Three  years  after  the  first,  the 
second  council  was  held,  and  a  grand 
sight  it  was— five  thousand  brethren 
encamped  around  the  church.  To 
this  great  body,  infused  with  the  spirit 
of  one  man,  Ugolino  was  introduced, 
and  made  such  a  nattering  speech, 
and  gave  such  glowing  predictions  of 
their  future  power  and  glory,  that  St. 
Francis  became  alarmed,  and  quickly 
perceived  that,  if  the  protector  were 
allowed  to  have  free  play,  he  would 
soon  ruin  his  charge.  He  therefore 
interfered,  reiterated  the  severity  of 
their  rule  which  forbade  all  dreams  of 
glory  or  power,  told  them  they  must 
always  be  the  Minor  Brethren,  the 
poor  of  the  workl,  and  after  redistri- 
buting them  amongst  several  coun- 


tries, broke  up  the  assembly  never 
more  to  venture  on  another  gathering 
into  one  spot  of  such  inflammable 
materials.  Whqp  they  were  all  dis- 
persed, their  great  founder  went  upon 
a  holy  mission  to  the  army  then  under 
the  walls  of  Damietta.  He  advised 
the  Christians  not  to  engage  with  the 
Saracens,  and  predicted  their  defeat 
if  they  did,  but  the  army  were  too 
eager  for  plunder  and  bloodshed. 
They  engaged,  and  six  thousand 
slaughtered  Christians  fulfilled  the 
prophecy. 

Then  St  Francis  resolved  upon 
taking  a  step  which  made  his  name 
still  more  famous  in  history.  Confin- 
ing his  project  to  only  one,  who  was 
to  accompany  him,  Jlluminatus*  by 
name,  St  Francis,  although  a  reward 
was  set  upon  the  head  of  every  Chris- 
tian, wandered  up  to  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  was  seized,  and  taken  before 
the  sultan.  Strange  to  say,  instead  of 
ordering  him  to  be  executed,  the  sultan 
received  him  courteously,  listened  to 
his  preaching  patiently,  and  asked  him 
to  remain  with  him  in  his  tent.  St 
Francis  replied,  "I  will  remain  will- 
ingly with  you,  if  you  and  your  peo- 
ple will  only  become  converted  to 
Christ ;  but  if  you  doubt,  order  a  fire 
to  be  kindled,  and  I  will  enter  into  it 
with  your  priests,  and  see  who  is  right" 
The  sultan,  who  had  perceived  that 
one  of  the  chief  priests  had  vanished 
at  these  words,  replied:  "I  do  not 
think  any  of  my  priests  would  sub- 
mit to  the  torture  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion."  Then  said  St  Francis :  *  If 
you  will  promise  for  yourself  and  your 
people  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion 
if  I  come  out  uninjured  I  will  enter  it 
alone."  The  sultan,  however,  declined) 
and  after  vainly  offering  rich  presents 
to  St  Francis,  sent  him  back  in  safety 
to  the  Christian  camp. 

After  this  memorable  interview,  St 
Francis  returned,  preaching  in  all  the 
countries  as  he  passed  through.  One 
day  after  his  return,  as  he  was  praying 

•  It  \a  sometimes  stated  that  St  Francis  went  alone, 
but  the  lives  by  St.  Bonareotura,  by  the  Tree  SoclL 
and  by  St.  Thomas  of  Celaoo,  all  mention  tills  niuuT- 
natus  as  bit  rem  pan  tm. 
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In  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Porzioncula, 
t  a  vision  of  our  Saviour  appeared,  and 
promised  that,  to  alj  who  should  there- 
after confess  their  sins  in  that  church, 
plenary  remission  should  be  granted. 
St.  Francis  immediately  went  to  the 
pope  at  Perugia,  and  procured  the 
granting  of  the  indulgence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  ceremony  is  held 
to  this  day  annually,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Augels,  when  the 
peasantry  assemble  to  confess  their 
sins  and  receive  the  promised  indul- 
gence. 

Then  comes  the  last  great  tradition 
of  his  life — the  receiving  the  stigmata. 
It  is  recorded,  and  firmly  attested  by 
the  great  men  who  wrote  his  biogra- 
phy, that,  on  a  certain  morning,  at  the 
hour  of  the  holy  sacrifice,  when  St. 
Francis  was  praying  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Avernia,  Jesus  Christ  appeared 
to  him  under  the  form  of  a  seraph  cru- 
cified on  the  cross,  and  when  the  vision 
had  disappeared,  St.  Francis  was  mark- 
ed with  the  wounds  of  Christ  in  his 
hands,  his  feet,  and  his  side. 

Various  grave  discussions  arose 
amonjrst  the  faithful  about  the  truth 
of  this  legend.  Only  nineteen  years 
after  its  presumed  occurrence  a  Domi- 
nican preacher  had  declared  openly 
his  disbelief  of  it,  but  then  he  was  a 
Dominican.  The  Bishop  of  Olmutz, 
however,  followed  in  the  wake,  when 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  (Ugolino  of  old) 
wrote,  reproaching  them  with  their 
want  of  faith;  and  Alexander  IV., 
who  succeeded,  declared  he  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  the  stigmata  of  St. 
Francis. 

Shortly  after  this  incident,  St.  Fran- 
cis sickened,  and,  exhausted  by  long 
fastings  and  vigils,  wasted  gradually, 
until,  as  Bonaventura  says,  he  was 
only  skin  and  bone — u  quasi  sola  cutis 
ossibus  cohaBreret."  One  day,  during 
his  illness,  a  companion  said  to  him : 
Brother,  pray  to  God  that  he  may 
have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  not  lay  his 
hand  so  severely  upon  thee."  St. 
Francis  reproved  him  for  such  a 
speech,  and,  though  he  was  very  weak, 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and,  kiss- 


ing the  earth,  said :  '  I  thank  thee,  0 
Lord  God,  for  all  my  pains ;  and  I 
pray  thee,  if  it  be  thy  will,  multiply 
them  a  hundred-fold,  because  it  will 
be  most  acceptable  to  me ;  for  the  ful- 
filment of  thy  will  in  me  will  be  my 
supreme  consolation.''  And  his  breth- 
ren noticed  that,  as  his  bodily  pains  in- 
creased, his  joy  was  greater.  He  pre- 
dicted the  day  of  his  death,  and  begged 
to  be  carried  to  his  beloved  Porzioncula, 
that  he  might  yield  up  his  spirit  at  that 
spot  where  he  had  first  received  divine 
grace.  It  was  done,  and  he  insisted 
upon  being  laid  naked  upon  the  bare 
ground,  when  he  turned  to  bis  com- 
panions and  said:  "I  have  done  my 
part ;  what  yours  is,  may  Christ  teach 
you."  When  his  last  hour  was  come, 
he  had  all  the  brethren  on  the  spot 
called  to  him.  addressed  them  kindly 
on  preserving  their  vows  of  poverty, 
and  upholding  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  he  then  laid  his  hands  upon 
them,  and  pronounced  his  blessing  upon 
all  present  and  absent  w  Farewell," 
said  he,  M  all  my  sons ;  be  strong  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  remain  in  that  always ; 
and  since  future  temptation  and  tribu- 
lation are  near,  blessed  are  they  who 
continue  in  the  things  they  have  began. 
But  I  hasten  to  God,  to  whose  grace 
I  commend  you  all"  Then  he  called 
for  a  copy  of  the  gospels,  and  asked 
them  to  read  him  that  of  St.  John,  be- 
ginning at  the  words,  "  Before  the  day 
of  the  passover,"  etc.,  when  be  sudden- 
ly broke  out  into  the  psalm :  44  Voce 
mea  ad  Dominum  clamavi,  voce  mea 
ad  Dominum  deprecatus  sum,"  con- 
tinued to  the  words,  u  Me  expectant 
justi  donee  retribuas  mini,"  when,  as 
they  died  away  on  his  lips,  the  spirit 
of  the  great  founder  passed  gently  oat 
of  his  poor  emaciated  body,  and  return- 
to  its  Maker. 

Thus  died  St.  Francis,  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity;  and  perhaps  we  cannot 
more  appropriately  conclude  this  brief 
outline  of  his  life  than  by  giving  a 
translation  of  a  sketch  of  his  charac- 
ter and  personal  appearance,  as  writ- 
ten by  one  who  knew  him,' Thomas  of 
CeJano,  the  author  of  the  Dies  Ira. 
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It  forms  a  graphic  portrait  of  the  man, 
and  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
hagiography.  In  bis  life  of*  the  saint,  he 
thus  writes:  '*  Oh !  how  beautiful,  bow 
splendid,  how  glorious  did  he  appear 
in  the  innocence  of  his  life,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  words,  in  the  purity  of  his 
heart,  in  his  love  of  God,  in  brotherly 
charity,  in  fragrant  obedience,  in  an- 
gelic aspectl  Gentle  in  manners, 
placid  in  nature,  affable  in  conversa- 
tion, faithful  in  undertakings,  of  ad- 
mirable foresight  in  counsel,  able  in 
business,  gracious  to  all,  serene  in  mind, 
gentle  in  temper,  sober  in  spirit,  stable 
in  contemplation,  persevering  in  grace, 
and  in  all  things  the  same;  swift  to 
indulge,  to  anger  slow,  free  in  intellect, 
m  memory  bright,  subtle  in  dissertation, 
circumspect  in  choice,  simple  in  all 
things  ;  rigid  toward  himself,  pious 
toward  others,  discreet  to  everybody  ; 
a  most  eloquent  man,  of  cheerful  aspect, 
and  benevolent  countenance,  free  from 
idleness,  void  of  insolence.  He  was 
of  the  middle  stature,  rather  inclined  to 
shortness  ;  his  head  was  of  the  medium 
size,  and  round,  with  an  oblong  and 
extended  face,  a  small  smooth  fore- 
head, black  and  simple  eyes,  dark 
brown  hair  and  straight  eyebrows ; 
his  nose  was  thin,  well  proportioned, 
and  straight ;  his  ears  erect  and  smalj, 
and  his  temples  were  smooth  ;  his 
tongue  was  placable,  though  fiery  and 
sharp ;  his  voice  was  vehement,  though 
sweet,  clear  and  sonorous ;  his  teeth 
well  set,  regular,  and  white  ;  his  lips 
of  moderate  6ize ;  his  beard  was  black, 
and  not  very  thick  ;  his  neck  thin ;  his 
shoulders  straight  with  small  arms, 
thin  hands,  long  fingers  and  nails  ;  he 
had  thin  legs,  small  feet,  a  delicate 
skin,  and  very  little  flesh.  He  wore 
a  rough  vest,  took  very  little  sleep, 
and  though  he  was  most  humble,  he 
showed  every  courtesy  to  all  men, 
conforming  himself  to  the  manners  of 
every  one.  As  he  was  holy  amongst 
the  holy  so  amongst  sinners  he  was 
aa  one  of  them."* 

•  Ttaoraaa  de  Celano  In  VlU  Stl.  Franclscl,  Acta 

BftDCt. 


Before  we  advance  further,  we  must 
say  a  few  words  upon  a  subject  well 
known  to  all  who  have  investigated  the 
originals  of  ecclesiastical  history — the 
miracles  attributed  to  the  saints.  Their 
biographies  are  spangled  with  miracles 
— that  of  St.  Francis  especially.  The 
Acta  Sanctorum  is  a  compilation  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  folio  volumes,  con- 
taining sometimes  ^ve  or  six  different 
lives  of  each  saint,  written  by  men  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  ranging 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. All  these  writers  unite  in  one 
thing,  the  ascription  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers to  the  saints.  The  question  (hen 
arises,  can  this  be  wholly  and  entirely 
false?  can  it  be  utterly  without  one 
grain  of  truth  in  it? — a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods— wilful,  wanton  falsehoods  con- 
sistently written  by  men  at  vastly  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  remotely  distant 
countries  ?  We  must  premise  at  once 
that  we  are  not  for  a  moment  going  to 
defend  the  absolute  truth  of  the  won- 
ders attributed  to  the  saints.  We  do 
not  believe  for  an  instant  that  their 
bodies  were  sometimes  lifted  fi-om  I  ho 
earth,  and  carried  up  into  the  sky,  like 
St.  Francis ;  or  that  they  walked  dry- 
footed  over  the  sea,  as  did  St.  Birim, 
when  he  left  the  corporalia  behind 
him  at  Boulogne  ;  nor  that  commands 
and  directions  were  given  them  direct 
from  heaven,  through  the  medium  of 
crosses,  images,  or  pictures ;  but  we 
cannot  help  reflecting  as  to  whether  it 
is  possible  for  such  a  systematic  body 
of  history  to  be  handed  down  to  poster- 
ity in  one  continuity  of  falsehood  for 
some  eight  or  nine  centuries;  or  whether 
we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  a  superstructure  of  exaggeration 
built  up  upon  some  basis  of  truth.  It 
may  help  us,  perhaps,  at  the  outset,  to 
notice  what  were  the  characters  of  the 
writers  of  these  lives ;  were  they  men 
likely  to  be  deluded  by  fanaticism,  or 
likely  to  lend  themselves  to  the  perpe- 
tration and  perpetuation  of  wanton 
falsehood  ? 

If  we  turn  over  the  volumes  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  we  shall  find,  on  the 
contrary,  some  of  the  brightest  names 
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m  the  annals  of  literature,  piety,  and 
philanthropy;  some  of  the  deepest 
scholars,  the  most  acute  reasoners,  the 
most  elaborate  thinkers  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  fame ;  of  men  whose  works 
have  been  and  still  are  the  guiding 
lights  of  theological  and  philosophical 
investigation.  There  are  Bridferth, 
Eadmer,  Lan franc,  Anselm,  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
Bona ventura,  and  many  others,  all  dis- 
tinguished for  intellect  and  piety.  Some 
of  them,  too,  were  honored  by  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of 
their  memoirs,  as  in  the  case  of  Brid- 
ferth, the  contemporary  of  Dunstan, 
of  Eadmer  of  Anselm,  of  Thomas  of 
Celano  and  St.  Francis.  Can  it  be 
that  these  scholars,  trained  to  philo- 
sophical investigation — these  profound 
thinkers — these  holy  archbishops  and 
bishops  should  connive  together  to  de- 
lude posterity  with  a  tissue  of  lies — of 
wanton  lies,  which  might  have  been 
easily  contradicted  by  contemporary 
writers,  many  of  whom  were  bitter 
enemies  both  of  the  writers  and  their  re- 
ligion ?  Yet  we  find  no  such  contradic- 
tion. 

We  have  plenty  of  contemporary 
history  handed  down  tolerably  perfect 
as  regards  incidents,  dates,  accurate 
reports  of  grout  councils,  descriptions 
of  battles  and  sioges,  lives  of  statesmen, 
warriors,  and  scholars,  with  views  of 
both  sides,  debated,  refuted,  or  confirm- 
ed. And  are  we  to  believe  that  in  this 
matter  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  only 
have  all  contemporary  writers,  friends 
and  foes,  scholars,  holy  men,  great  ben- 
efactors of  their  age,  conspired  success- 
fully together  to  hand  down  an  enor- 
mous fabric  of  falsehood,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  the  silence  of  all  con- 
temporary history?  This  is  the  great 
difficulty. 

A  distinguished  English  writer,  the 
elder  DTsraeli,  has  endeavored  to  ac- 
count for  these  strange  tales  in  the 
lives  of  I  he  saints  by  suggesting  they 
were  written  as  exercises  and  religious 
theses,  when  each  student  filled  up  his 
outline  with  all  the  wonders  he  could 
invent  to  invest  his  subject  with  greater 


glory.  That  is  a  theory  accepted  by 
many  who  aro  already  prejudiced  to- 
ward its  acceptation ;  but  it  is  a  frivo- 
lous theory,  to  which  we  object  the  im- 
probability of  these  great  men,  whose 
names  are  already  mentioned,  being 
set  down,  some  of  them  in  the  maturity 
of  their  lives,  to  write  religious  exer- 
cises of  that  nature.  Is  it  not  rather 
possible  that  there  may  be  something 
in  all  this  history  which  we  can  neither 
understand  nor  explain  ? 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  into 
what  we  may  venture  to  call  the  natu- 
ral history  of  miracles.  We  find  the 
Bible  itself  is  an  immense  repertoire  of 
miracles  from  Moses  down  to  the  apos- 
tles, and  it  contains  no  distinct  an- 
nouncement of  a  withdrawal  of  that 
power  from  the  church.  It  was  con- 
firmed by  Christ,  who  endowed  his 
apostles  with  the  same  power,  and  who 
said  one  or  two  things  in  his  addresses 
to  them  which,  we  think,  will  throw 
some  light  upon  this  vexed  question. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  there  have 
never  been  any  miracles  wrought  in 
the  world  by  anv  who  did  not  receive 
the  power  from  God.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared  to  estimate  what  degree  of  change 
was  produced  in  the  relations  between 
man  and  God  by  the  fall ;  we  are  cer- 
tain of  this,  that  a  gap  was  placed  be- 
tween the  two,  so  wide  that  Christ  was 
sent  to  bridge  it  over ;  that  an  apostasy 
ensued,  and  a  disunion  so  complete  that 
his  death  alone  was  able  to  provide  the 
means  of  reunion  and  reconciliation. 
Then  it  follows  that  faith  was  the  only 
possible  mode  to  man  of  recovery  of 
what  was  lost  by  man  ;  faith  before  the 
promise  and  faith  after  its  fulfilment, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  the  strength 
of  that  faith,  and  the  consequent  change 
of  life  in  the  heart  and  nature  of  him 
who  possessed  it,  was  the  reunion  with 
God  promised.  But  how  does  this  bear 
on  miracles  ?  In  this  way.  Turn  to 
the  Bible,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  of 
every  man  who  is  recorded  to  have 
performed  miracles,  it  is  also  recorded 
that  he  had  this  immovable  faith,  and 
that  h  s  life  was  ordered  accordingly. 
Faith  prayer,  and  fasting  have  ever 
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been  the  elements  of  the  life  necessary 
to  miracles,  and  we  are  not  prepared, 
nor  are  we  able  to  estimate  what  would 
be  the  result  of  such  a  course  of  severe 
discipline  as  some  of  the  saints  went 
through  toward  a  recovery  of  that  lost 
union  with  God.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  we  find  it  was 
only  after  his  fasting  and  prayer  in  the 
wilderness  that  he  began  to  perform 
miracles,  as  though  during  that  severe 
trial  of  temptation,  fastiog,  and  prayer 
the  perfect  union  between  himself  and 
his  Father  had  been  sealed  by  the  final 
gift  of  miraculous  power.  And  thus 
was  it  that,  when  in  after  times  his  dis- 
ciples were  unable  to  cast  out  the  devils, 
and  appealed  to  him  for  the  reason  of 
their  inability,  he  replied,  '*  This  sort 
goeth  not  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer 
and  we  are  told  elsewhere  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  did  not  fast.  So  that 
we  find  in  the  Bible  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  the  active  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual,  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  corporeal  life,  and  the  work- 
ing of  miracles. 

All  the  prophets  led  that  life,  they 
were  given  to  prayer,  fasting,  and  soli- 
tude. It  was  the  peculiar  life  of  Jesus ; 
he  retired  to  the  mountains, the  deserts, 
and  by-places  for  prayer,  and  he  at- 
tributed the  miraculous  power  to  the 
results  of  this  life.*  Is  it,  then,  possible 
for  a  man  by  strong  faith,  accompanied 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  in  these  later 
-  days  to  regain  that  close,  mysterious 
communion  with  his  Maker  which 
should  give  him  a  supernatural  power  ? 
We  reply  that  we  have  not  the  means 
of  answering  the  question,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  we  never  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  it  tried.  Without 
wishing  to  insinuate  anything  invidious, 
have  we  any  record  in  ecclesiastical  or 
other  history,  of  bishops,  priests,  or  men 
of  any  class  during  the  last  400  years 
spending  whole  nights  in  prayer,  or 
consecutive  days  in  fasting,  such  as  we 
read,  upon  indisputable  authority,  was 
the  practice  in  the  olden  times  of  the 

•  In  the  life  of  Si.  Francis  we  are  told  that  "soli- 
tarla  loca  quarebat,"  *»  una  die  dum  sic  sequestrates 
oraret,"  44  cum  die  quadam  egressus  ad  medltandum 
In  agro,n  44  dam  per  sjlvam  Iter  mckna. " 


prophets,  and  the  later  times  of  me* 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  imitation 
of  Christ?*  There  are  plenty  of  hint* 
scattered  throughout  the  Bible  and  Tes- 
tament that  there  is  a  mysterious  con- 
nection yet  to  be  recovered  between 
man  and  God,  if  men  will  only  fulfil 
the  required  condition,  and  we  repeat 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  estimate 
the  results  of  such  a  life  as  we  have 
mentioned — a  life  of  spiritual  discipline 
of  development  of  the  soul,  and  subju- 
gation of  the  body — because  we  have 
no  examples  around  us ;  but  we  ask, 
if  such  life  were  pursued,  what  is  there 
to  prevent  our  believing  that  to  some 
extent  the  words  of  our  Divine  Master, 
who  led  that  life  himself,  would  yet  be 
verified,  and  u  this  sort "  would  still u  go 
out  through  mating  and  prayer  "?  Nay, 
further,  we  may  add  in  illustration  that 
the  phenomena  which  are  recorded  as 
attending  the  careers  of  such  men  aa 
Whitefield,  Wesley,  and  Irving  have 
never  yet  been  explained  away  by  any 
scientific  theory  or  law ;  so  that,  in  con- 
clusion, as  we  find  in  the  Bible  an  em- 
phatic and  reiterated  record  of  miracu- 
lous power  accorded  to  persons  of  a 
certain  habit  of  life  and  thought,  as  our 
Lord,  when  on  earth,  attributed  that 
power  to  the  pursuing  of  that  peculiar 
life — as  in  every  instance  where  mira- 
cles are  attributed  to  men,  they  are 
proved  to  have  led  such  lives — it  can- 
not be  thought  too  much  to  suggest 
that,  making  great  deductions  and  al- 
lowances for  exaggeration,  there  may 
be  some  basis  of  truth  underlying  that 
fabric  of  historical  and  traditional  re- 
cord of  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

Many  of  those  incidents  described 
so  mysteriously  are  capable  of  expla- 
nation. It  is  often  recorded  of  these 
men  that  they  saw  visions  and  heard 
voices.  For  instance,  it  is  said  of  St, 
Francis  that,  on  one  .occasion,  when 
he  was  long  praying  in  a  solitary 
place,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  as  if 

•  Our  Protestant  fasts  are  a 44  lucus  a  non  luotndo," 
consisting  of  fish  of  various  descriptions,  curiously 
prepared  by  the  protean  art  of  cookery,  with  very 
substantial  adjuncts,  and  accompanied  by  good 
wine.  No  miracles  were  ever  wrought  upon  thai 
diet 
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on  the  cross,  and  so  visible  was  this 
faivopevov  to  bim  that  ever  afterward, 
when  any  thought  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings came  into  his  mind,  he  could  not 
help  bursting  into  tears ;  also,  that 
one  night  the  Lord  appeared  to  him, 
and  said,  "Francisce,  quis  potest 
melius  iacere  tibi  dominus  aut  servus?" 
And  again,  on  another  occasion, 
"Francisce,  vade*  et  re para  domum 
meam."  Within  the  range  of  our  own 
experience,  who  is  there  amongst  us 
who  has  not  had  similar  visions  in 
the  slumbers  of  the  night,  or  beard 
similar  voices  in  the  day  ?  Have  we 
not  had  sweet  converse  with  dear 
departed  friends,  and  heard  voices 
that  have  long  been  silent?  What 
bereaved  mother  has  not  often  heard 
the  cry  of  her  lost  infant,  or  solitary 
widow  seen  the  form  of  a  lost  hus- 
band in  the  phantasms  of  the  night  ? 
If  such  things  happen  to  ordinary 
men,  we  submit  that  we  are  unable 
to  estimate  the  result  of  the  mode  of 
life  and  the  severity  of  spiritual 
training  which  those  men  underwent, 
because  it  is  foreign  to  our  habits, 
and  not  within  the  range  of  our  ex- 
perience. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
criticism  upon  the  intellect  of  St. 
Francis.  He  has  left  very  little  be- 
hind him.  Only  a  few  sermons, 
hymn 8,  letters,  and  sayings,  from 
which  we  can  glean  that  he  must 
have  been  an  earnest  preacher  of  the 
true  popular  type,  driving  home  his 
truths  by  familiar  illustrations,  the 
type  of  that  peculiar  preaching  which 
rendered  his  order  so  popular,  and 
paved  the  way  for  their  marvellous 
success.  We  subjoin  a  few  extracts, 
which  illustrate  not  only  his  style, 
but  the  design  of  his  order.  In  one 
of  his  epistles  be  says  :•  44  Let  us  not 
be  wise  and  prudent  according  to  the 
flesh,  but  simple,  humble,  and  poor; 
and  let  us  hold  our  bodies  in  con- 
tempt, because  we  are  all  miserable 
and  putrid ;  as  the  Lord  says  through 
the  prophet,  I  am  a  worm  and  not 

•  Bp.  1L  Ad  unlTertot  Christl  fideles. 


a  man.  We  should  never  desire  to 
be  above  others,  but  subjected  and 
submissive  to  every  human  creature, 
for  the  sake  of  God.  And  upon  all 
who  do  so,  and  persevere  unto  the 
end,  the  holy  spirit  will  rest,  and 
make  in  them  his  tabernacle  and  his 
mansion,  and  they  shall  be  sons  of 
the  heavenly  Father,  whose  works 
they  do,  and  shall  be  the  brides, 
brothers,  and  mothers  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Brides  are  we,  since 
faithful  souls  are  joined  to  the  Holy 
Spirit;  brothers  are  we  of  Jesus 
Christ,  when  we  do  the  will  of  his 
Father  who  is  in  heaven ;  mothers 
are  we,  when  we  bear  him  in  our 
hearts  and  bodies  through  love,  and 
bring  him  forth  by  the  sacred  opera- 
tion of  our  example,  which  ought  to 
shine  before  others.  Oh  !  how  glorious 
and  great  to  have  a  Father  in  heaven  ! 
Oh !  how  holy  to  have  a  betrothal  of 
the  Spirit !  Oh  I  how  sacred,  how  de- 
lightful, well  pleasing,  peaceful,  sweet, 
loving,  desirable  above  all,  is  it  to 
have  a  brother  who  has  laid  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep,  and  has  prayed 
bis  Father  for  us,  saying,  'Father, 
keep  through  thine  own  name  those 
whom  thou  bast  given  me.  Father, 
all  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me 
in  the  world  are  thine,  and  thou  hast 
given  them  to  me,  and  the  word 
which  thou  hast  given  me  I  have 
given  them,  and  they  have  received 
it,  and  know  well  that  I  came  from 
thee,  and  have  believed  that  thou 
hast  sent  me.  I  pray  for  them :  I 
sanctify  myself,  that  they  may  be 
sanctified  as  we  are.  And  I  will,  O 
Father  1  that  where  I  am  there  they 
may  be  also,  and  see  my  glory  in  my 
kingdom/  "* 

A  graphic  picture  of  a  death-bed 
scene  follows  soon  after  the  above 
beautiful  passage  in  the  same  epistle. 

"  The  body  droops,  death  draws 
near,  relatives  and  friends  come,  and 
say, 4  Arrange  thy  house.'  And  be- 
hold, his  wife  and  his  sons,  his  relatives 
and  friends,  pretend  to  weep ;  and  he, 

*  We  translate  from  the  Latin  of  St.  Francis,  which 
It  somewhat  different  from  our  reralon. 
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looking  up,  sees  thorn  weeping,  and  is 
moved,  and  says,  my  soul  and  my 
body,  and  all  my  goods,  I  place  in  your 
hands.  Verily,  that  man  is  cursed 
who  deposits  his  soul,  his  body,  and  all 
his  goods  in  such  hands;  for,  as  the 
Ix>rd  says  by  the  prophet,  cursed  is 
that  man  who  places  his  trust  in  man. 
And  then  they  send  for  the  priest,  who 
feays  to  him, 4  Dost  thou  wish  to  re- 
ceive absolution  from  all  thy  sin6 19  he 
replies,  *  I  do.'  4  Wilt  thou  make  re- 
stitution from  thy  substance  for  those 
things  which  thou  hast  obtained 
through  fraud  and  deception?'  He 
says,  'No/  « Why  not?'  asks  the 
priest  'Because  I  have  divided  all 
amongst  my  relations.'  And  then  his 
speech  begins  to  fail,  and  he  dies  mi- 
serably. But  let  all  men  know  that 
wherever  any  man  dies  in  sin,  without 
making  satisfaction,  which  he  can,  but 
will  not  make,  such  a  demon  seizes  bis 
soul,  and  drags  it  from  the  body  with 
such  agony  that  no  one  can  conceive 
who  has  not  experienced  it.  And  all 
his  money,  power,  and  knowledge, 
which  he  thought  he  had,  are  taken 
from  him  ;  and  his  relations  and  friends, 
to  whom  he  has  given  his  goods,  take 
them,  and  divide  them,  and  then  say, 
Cursed  be  his  soul,  who  might  have 
given  us  more,  and  did  not ;  who  might 
have  hoarded  more,  and  did  not. 
Worms  destroy  his  body,  demons  his 
soul ;  and  thus  he  loses  both  soul  and 
body  for  the  sake  of  this  brief  life." 

Humility,  deep  and  sincere,  was  the 
great  characteristic  of  his  life.  He  was 
in  his  own  words,  "  Franciscus  parvu- 
lus  et  vester  servus  in  Domino "  Ho- 
mo vilis  et  caducus  ;"  u  minus  servo- 
rum  f  •*  indigna  creatura  Domini."  Be- 
ing asked,  one  day,  why  he  wore  such 
scanty  clothing  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
he  replied,  "If  we  are  clothed  within 
with  the  flame  of  our  heavenly  country, 
we  shall  easily  bear  this  external 
cold.M  One  of  the  brethren  asked  him 
why  he  scarcely  took  anything  to  sus- 
tain nature.  u  Because,"  said  St. 
Francis, 14  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy  the 
necessity  of  the  body  without  indulg- 
ing the  longing  of  the  senses." 


On  an  occasion  a  brother  asked  him 
if  he  might  have  a  psalter.  "When 
you  have  got  a  psalter,"  replied  St. 
Francis,  "  then  you  will  want  a  brevi- 
ary ;  and  when  you  have  got  a  brevi- 
ary, you  will  sit  in  your  chair  as  great 
as  a  lord,  and  you  will  say  to  your  bro- 
ther, 4  Friar,  fetch  me  my  breviary.' " 
There  was  a  competition  amongst  the 
brethren  as  to  who  should  bring  in  the 
greatest  number  of  female  devotees, 
when  St.  Francis  checked  their  ardor 
by  the  caustic  remark,  "  I  am  afraid, 
my  brethren,  that  when  God  forbade 
us  wives  the  devil  gave  us  sisters." 
Here  we  must  take  our  farewell  of  the  * 
saint  Willingly  would  we  devote 
more  space  to  him  ;  but  we  have  much 
yet  to  say  about  his  work,  especially  as 
it  influenced  the  destinies  of  our  own 
land.  He  was  a  great  man,  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ; 
his  character  and  career  remind  us 
forcibly  of  John  the  Baptist ;  his  food 
was  locusts  and  wild  honey,  his  rai- 
ment was  scanty,  he  was  a  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  of  a  wicked 
world,  and  his  name  will  last  for  ever. 

But  we  advance  to  investigate  the 
doings  of  the  order  in  England.  At 
the  second  general  chapter  held  by 
St.  Francis,  at  Porzioncula,  in  the 
year  1219,  when  the  brethren  were  di- 
vided into  parties  and  sent  out  on  their 
missions,  England  was  one  of  the  first 
mission  stations  assigned.  France  was 
the  first,  then  came  England,  chiefly,  it 
is  thought,  through  the  influence  of  an 
Englishman,  one  William,  who  was  a 
follower  of  St.  Francis.  The  honor  of 
leading  this  mission  was  assigned  to 
Brother  Angnello*  de  Pisa,  who  was 
made  minister-general  of  the  order  in 
England.  His  authority  was  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  Ego  Frater  Franciscus  de  As- 
sisio  minister  generalis  praecipio  tibi 
Fratri  Angnello  de  Pisa  per  obedien- 
tiara,  ut  vadas  in  Angliam  et  ibi  facias 
officium  ministeriatus.  Vale.  Anno 
1219.    Franciscus  de  Aasisio."t 

They  were  also  fortified  with  letters 

*  AhqmUu*  tic,  in  Eooletton  us.,  and  in  Monu- 
ment* Franciscan*, 
t  Colleciaue*  Anglo-M InoriUca,  p.  5. 
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recommendatory  from  Pope  Honorius, 
addressed  to  all  "  archbishops,  bi- 
shops, abbots,  priors,  and  other  pre- 
lates of  the  church,"  enjoining  them  to 
receive  the  bearers  as  Catholics  and 
true  believers,  and  to  "  show  them  fa- 
vor and  courtesy."  The  actual  date 
of  their  landing  in  England  is  disput- 
ed. Eccleston  in  his  mss.,  "  De  Primo 
Adventu  Minorum,"  gives  the  year 
1224,  but  the  more  probable  date  is 
1220,  which  is  given  by  Wadding,  the 
annalist  of  the  order,  and  confirmed  by 
Matthew  Paris,  who  under  the  year 
1243  speaks  of  the  Friars  Minors, 
"  who  began  to  build  their  first  habita- 
tions in  England  scarcely  tunnty-four 
years  ago."  As  they  had  no  money 
of  their  own,  and  lived  upon  what  was 
given  them,  they  were  transported  to 
England  from  France  by  the  charity 
of  some  monks  of  Fecamp.  They 
were  nine  in  number,  four  clergymen 
and  five  laymen.  The  former  were 
Angnellus,  a  native  of  Pisa,  Richard 
de  Inge  worth,  Richard  of  Devonshire, 
and  William  Esseby.  The  laymen 
were  Henry  de  Cernise,  a  native  of 
Lombardy,  Laurence  de  Belvaoo, 
William  de  Florentia,  Melioratus,  and 
James  Ultraraontanus.  They  landed 
at  Dover  and  proceeded  to  Canterbury, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received 
and  staid  two  days  at  the  Priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Then  four  of  them 
set  out  for  London  to  present  the  apos- 
tolical letters  to  Henry  IHM  who  re- 
ceived them  very  kindly,  which,  as 
they  did  not  want  any  money,  he  would 
be  most  likely  to  do. 

The  other  five  were  housed  at  Can- 
terbury at  the  Priests'  Hospital,  where 
they  remained  until  a  place  could  be 
procured  for  them  ;  such  accommoda- 
tion was  found  in  a  small  chamber  be- 
neath the  school-house,  where  they 
remained  shut  up  all  day,  and  at  even- 
ing, when  the  scholars  bad  gone  home, 
they  entered  the  room,  kindled  a  fire, 
and  sat  round  it.  The  four  monks 
who  went  to  London  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Dominicans,  with  whom 
they  staid  a  fortnight,  until  one  John 
Travers  hired  a  bouse  for  them  in 


Cornhiil,  which  they  divided  into 
cells  by  stuffing  the  interstices  with 
straw. 

The  citizens,  at  the  instigation  of  ooe 
Irwin,  who  afterward  became  a  lay 
brother,  removed  them  to  the  butchery 
or  shambles  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the 
Ward  of  Farringdon-within.  close  to  a 
place  called  Stinking-lane,  where  tbcj 
built  a  convent  for  them.  The  foun- 
dations were  laid  at  Christmas,  122% 
and  it  was  five  years  in  course  of  build- 
ing. The  different  portions  were  built 
by  different  citizens.  William  Joyner 
built  the  choir,  William  Walleys  the 
nave,  Alderman  Porter  the  chapter- 
house, Bartholomew  de  Castelk)  the  re- 
fectory, Peter  de  Hal  i  land  the  infir- 
mary, and  Roger  Bond  the  library; 
even  in  those  days  the  citizens,  when 
they  did  anything  in  the  way  of  chari- 
ty, did  it  royally.  Two  brethren,  how- 
ever, were  sent  on  to  Oxford,  where 
they  were  also  kindly  received  by 
Dominican  friars,  according  to  Eccles- 
ton ;  but  a  story  is  told  in  the  annals 
of  the  order  of  the  two  brethren  who 
were  making  their  way  toward  Oxford, 
when  they  came  to  a  sort  of  manor- 
house,  about  six  miles  from  Oxford* 
which  was  a  cell  of  Benedictine  monks, 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon. 

Being  very  hungry  and  tired,  they 
knocked  at  the  gate ;  and  the  monks, 
from  their  strange  dress  and  extraor- 
dinary appearance,  taking  them  for 
masqueraders,  admitted  them,  hoping 
for  some  diversion.  But,  when  they 
found  they  were  a  new  order  of  friars, 
they  turned  them  out  of  doors;  but 
one,  more  gentle  than  the  ret»t,  went 
after  them,  brought  them  back,  and 
persuaded  the  porter  to  let  them  sleep 
in  the  bay -loft.  Both  versions  may  be 
right,  as  the  circumstance  occurred  out- 
side Oxford ;  and  Eccleston 'a  account 
commences  with  their  advent  in  that 
city  when  they  were  received  by  the 
Dominicans,  with  whom  they  remained 
for  about  eight  days,  until  a  rich  citi- 
zen, Richard  Mercer,  let  them  a  house 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Ebbs.  Then  the 
two  brethren  go  on  to  Northampton, 
where  they  were  received  into  au  hos- 
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pitaL  They  procured  a  house  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  over  which  they 
appointed  one  Peter  Hispanus  as  guar- 
dian. 

Then  they  went  to  Cambridge,  where 
the  townspeople  gave  them  an  old  syna- 
gogue, adjoining  the  common  prison ; 
but  afterward,  ten  marks  being  given 
them  from  the  king's  exchequer,  they 
built  a  rough  sort  of  oratory  on  a  plot 
of  ground  in  the  city.  After  that  an- 
other settlement  was  made  in  Lincoln, 
and  gradually  in  many  other  cities ; 
so  that  in  thirty-two  years  from  their 
arrival  they  numbered  1242  breth- 
ren in  forty-nine  different  settlements. 
Their  first  convert  was  one  Solomon, 
of  good  birth  and  connections. 

W  hen  only  a  novice,  he  was  appointed 
procurator  of  bis  house ;  that  is,  he  had 
to  go  out  to  beg  for  it.  The  first  place 
he  went  to  was  the  residence  of  a  sis- 
ter, who  gave  him  some  bread,  with 
the  following  remark  :  "  Cursed  be  the 
hour  when  I  ever  saw  thee  !M  So  strict 
was  their  poverty,  that  one  of  the 
brethren  being  ill,  and  they  having 
no  means  to  make  a  fire,  got  round 
him,  clung  to  him,  and  warmed  him 
with  their  bodies,  u  sicut  porcis  mos 
est"* 

They  walked  about  barefooted 
through  the  snow,  to  the  horror  of 
the  spectators.  Brother  Solomon  in- 
jured his  foot  so  severely  that  he  was 
laid  up  for  two  years ;  and  whilst  ill 
the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  accompani- 
ed by  the  apostle  Peter.  And  by  way 
of  contrast,  we  are  told  shortly  after 
that  the  devil  appeared  to  one  Brother 
Gilbert  de  Vyz,  when  he  was  alone, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  think  to 
avoid  me?  At  least  you  shall  have 
this"  and  threw  at  him  a  fistful  of  ver- 
min, and  then  vanished :  et  projecit 
super  eum  plenum  pugillum  suum  pe- 
diculorum  et  evanuit,"  so  states  Master 
Ecelesron. 

The  second  convert  was  William  of 
London  ;  then  followed  Jocius  of  Corn- 
hill,  a  clerk,  who  went  to  Spain,  labor- 
ed, and  died;  John,  another  clerk; 

*  Eccleatoa  de  Adrentu  MInorum. 


Philip,  a  priest,  who,*  being  a  good 
preacher,  was  sent  to  Ireland,  and  died 
there.  Then  came  several  magistrates, 
amongst  whom  were  Walter  de  Burg, 
Richard  Norman,  Vincent  of  Coventry, 
Adam  of  Oxford ;  but  one  of  the  greatr 
est  accessions  was  in  the  person  of 
Adam  Marsh,  better  know  as  Ads 
de  Marisco,  who  was  destined  to  found 
that  distinguished  school  at  Oxford 
which  boasts  such  names  as  Scotus, 
Occam,  Roger  Bacon,  and  others. 
Adam  was  called  Doctor  Illustris. 
After  him  came  John  of  Reading,  ab- 
bot of  Ozeneyse,  and  Richard  Rufus. 
Then  came  some  military  men,  Dorai- 
nus  R.  Gobion,  Giles  de  Merc,  Thomas 
Hispanus,  and  Henry  de  Walpole. 

As  their  numbers  continued  to  in- 
crease, people  built  churches  and  con- 
vents for  them  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  master  of  the  Priests'  Hos- 
pital at  Canterbury  built  them  a  cha- 
pel; Simon  de  Longeton,  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  helped  them ;  so  Henry 
de  Saudwyg,  and  a  certain  noble  lady, 
Inclusa  de  Baginton,  who  cherished 
them  in  all  things,  as  a  mother  her 
sons :  "  quae  sicut  mater  fiUos  sic  fovit 
eos  in  omnibus." 

Angnellus  now  set  out  upon  an  in- 
spection of  the  different  settlements, 
and,  after  pausing  for  a  time  at  Lon- 
don, came  on  to  Oxford,  where,  as 
things  were  promising  and  converts 
gradually  coming  in,  he  founded  a  com- 
munity, over  which  he  placed  William 
Esseby  as  guardian  of  the  house,  which 
Inge  worth  and  Devonshire  had  hired. 
Adam  of  Oxonia  joined  the  company, 
and  then  Alexander  Hales,  whom  St. 
Francis,  it  is  thought,  admitted  in  the 
year  1219,  as  Hales  passed  through 
France  on  his  way  to  England.  Ang- 
nellus  then  conceived  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  school  of  friars  at  Oxford,  and 
built  one  near  their  house.  He  then 
addressed  himself  to  Doctor  Robert 
Grostete,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lecturers  in  the  university,  to  beg  him 
to  instruct  the  brethren.  Grostete  con- 
sented, and  the  school  was  soon  throng- 
ed with  ardent  Franciscan  converts, 
who  listened  with  delight  to  the  lec- 
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tares  of  that  man  who,  as  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was  destined  to  such  a  glori- 
ous career. 

And  now  Angnellus  was  instant  in 
encouraging  the  brethren  to  attend  the 
lectures,  and  make  progress  in  the  stu- 
dy of  the  Decretals  and  canon  law ;  and 
as  he  found  them  very  diligent,  he 
thought  he  would  honor  them  with 
his  presence  at  one  of  their  meetings 
and  see  how  they  progressed  ;  but 
when  he  arrived  there,  he  was  horrified, 
to  hear  that  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion by  these  young  monks  was  whether 
there  was  a  God !  I  Utrum  esset  Dens  ! 
Frightened  out  of  bis  propriety,  the 
good  man  exclaimed  :  '*  Alas  !  alas ! 
simple  brethren  are  penetrating  the 
heavens,  and  the  learned  dispute  whe- 
ther there  may  be  a  God !'  *  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  they  calmed  his 
agitation.  He  only  submitted  upon 
their  promise  that,  if  he  sent  to  Rome 
for  a  copy  of  the  Decretals,  they  would 
avoid  such  mighty  questions,  and  keep 
to  them. 

The  first  Franciscan  who  taught  in 
the  school  was  William  Eton,  under 
the  direction  of  Grostete,  who  was  not 
a  Franciscan :  he  was  succeeded  by 
Adam  de  Marisco,  who  is  sometimes 
called  the  first  of  the  order  who  taught ; 
he  was,  however,  the  first  who  taught 
alone,  the  others  teaching  under  the 
direction  of  Grostete.  Sixty -seven  dis- 
tinguished men  filled  this  chair,  some 
of  whose  names  have  been  immortal- 
ized. 

The  influence  of  the  study  of  Aris- 
totle was  telling  vitally  upon  the  theo- 
logy of  the  schools.  At  first  his  writ- 
ings were  studied  through  very  imper- 
fect translations  made  from  the  Arabic, 
with  Arabic  commentaries  —  then  a 
mixture  of  Neo  Platonism  was  infus- 
ed, and  the  devotees  of  scholastic  the- 
ology at  Paris  fell  into  sueh  errors  that 
the  study  of  bis  works  was  prohibited 
by  the  synod  of  that  place  in  the  year 
1209.  Six  years  afterward  this  pro- 
hibition was  renewed  by  the  Papal 

•  "  Hel  mlhl,  hel  tnlhl,  fratres  slmplloe*  co*l<>»  pene- 
trant et  literati  disputant  utrum  sit  Deua."  See  Woo<l, 
Aattq.  Oxon,  Ub.  I  p.  x. 


Legate ;  but  as  men  began  to  find  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  filtered 
through  Arabic  commentators  and  Ara- 
bic translators,  and  Aristotle  himself, 
a  revival  took  place  in  favor  of  the 
Stagyrite,  and  Gregory  IX.,  in  1231, 
by  a  bull  modified  the  restriction. 
New  translations  were  now  made  and 
purged  from  errors. 

A  new  era  in  scholasticism  com- 
menced;  the  two  rival  orders,  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  began 
to  apply  the  Aristotelian  method  to 
theological  questions ;  Albertus  Mag- 
nus and  Thomas  Aquinas*  taking  the 
lead  in  the  former  order,  in  opposition 
to  the  teaching  of  Alexander  Hales.f 
the  Franciscan,  who  lectured  at  Paris. 
Bonaventuraf  endeavored  to  amalga- 
mate scholasticism  with  mysticism; 
but  at  length  appeared  John  Duns. 
Scotus,§  who  lectured  at  Oxford,  Paris, 
and  Cologne,  a  Franciscan,  and  worthy 
opponent  of  the  Dominican,  Thomas 
Aquina*.  We  must  not  omit  another 
distinguished  member  of  the  Oxford 
school  who  flourished  at  the  same  time, 
Roger  Bacon,||  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  of  the  age. 

He  taught  at  Oxford.  He,  how- 
ever, saw  the  prominent  errors  of  the 
disputation  of  the  times,  aud  has  left 
on  record,  in  the  preface  to  his  Opns 
Majus,  the  following  criticism,  which 
is  worthy  of  attention  :  "  There  never 
was  such  an  appearance  of  wisdom, 
nor  such  activity  in  study  in  so  many 
faculties,  and  so  many  regions,  as  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years ;  for  even  the 
doctors  are  divided  in  every  state,  in 
every  camp,  and  in  every  burgh,  espe- 
cially through  the  two  studious  orders, 
(Dominicans  and  Franciscans,)  when 
neither,  perhaps,  was  there  ever  so 
much  ignorance  and  error.  The  mob 
of  students  languishes  and  stupefies  it- 
itself  over  things  badly  translated  ;  it 
loses  time  and  study ;  appearances  only 
hold  them,  and  they  do  not  care  what 
they  know  so  much  as  what  they  seem 

*  Doctor  Anffellcua,        f  Doctor  IrrefragabllU. 
X  Doctor  SerapMcu*.       $  Doctor  SubtilU. 
I  Doctor  Mtrabilia. 
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to  know  before  the  insensate  multi- 
tude." 

Again,  in  lib.  ii.,  he  says:  wIf  I 
had  power  over  the  books  of  Aristotle, 
I  would  have  them  all  burnt,  because 
it  is  only  a  loss  of  time  to  study  in 
them,  a  cause  of  error  and  multiplica- 
tion of  ignorance  beyond  what  I  am 
able  to  explain."  We  must  give  Roger 
Bacon  the  credit  of  speaking  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  wretched  translations 
in  use,  though  bis  view  of  Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  strangely  confirmed 
centuries  afterward  by  his  still  greater 
namesake,  Lord  Bacon,  who  said,  after 
many  years  of  devotion  to  Aristotelian- 
ism,  that  it  was  "a  philosophy  only 
strong  for  disputations  and  conten- 
tions, but  barren  of  the  production  of 
works  for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man." 
Thus  were  ranged  under  two  scholas- 
tic standards  the  two  great  orders  of 
mendicant  friars,  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Franciscans ;  the  former  being 
called  Thomists,  and  the  latter  Scotists. 
A  fierce  doctrinal  controversy  then 
raged  between  them,  the  animosity  of 
which  was  heightened  by  a  jealousy 
which  had  always  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  Dominicans  from  the  time  when 
St.  Francis  rejected  their  founder's 
overtures  to  unite  the  two  orders. 

In  the  year  1400  England  maintain- 
ed and  included  sixty  convents ;  and 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  the  Fran- 
ciscans alone  of  the  mendicant  orders 
had  ninety  convents  in  England,  be- 
sides vicarships,  residences,  and  nun- 
neries. 

To  a  generation  of  men  who  had 
heard  no  preaching,  or,  if  any,  nothing 
they  could  understand,  the  enthusi- 
astic discourses  of  these  men  were 
like  refreshing  showers  on  a  parched 
soil ;  for  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
sermon  had  fallen  into  such  disuse 
that  an  obscure  and  insignificant 
preacher  created  a  great  sensation  in 
Paris,  although  his  preaching  was 
rude  and  simple.  Both  doctors  and 
disciples  ran  after  him,  one  dragging 


the  other,  and  saying,  "  Gome  and 
hear  Fulco,  the  presbyter,  he  is  an- 
other Paul"0  The  Franciscans  dili- 
gently cultivated  that  talent,  and  from 
the  general  favor  in  which  they  were 
held  by  nearly  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, especially  by  the  common 
people,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
style  they  adopted  was  essentially  a 
popular  and  engaging  style,  in  direct 
contradistinction  to  the  scholastic 
discourses  delivered  at  rare  intervals 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  churches. 
Then  a  Franciscan  mingled  amongst 
the  poor ;  he  too  was  poor,  one  of  the 
poorest,  and  the  poor  saw  their  condi- 
tion elevated  to  an  apostolic  sanctity  ; 
his  raiment  was  coarse  like  theirs  ;  his 
food  also  as  coarse,  for  it  was  their  food 
shared  often  with  him  at  their  own  ta- 
bles ;  they  sat  at  bis  feet  and  listened 
to  him,  not  in  trembling  servitude,  as 
at  the  feet  of  one  whom  they  had  been 
taught  to  regard  with  superstitious  awe, 
but  as  at  the  feet  of  a  dear  brother,  one 
of  themselves,  who  bad  hungered  with 
them  and  sorrowed  with  them. 

Then  the  Franciscan  preached 
everywhere— at  the  street  corner,  in 
the  fields,  on  the  bill-side;  his  port- 
able altar  was  set  up,  the  sacrament 
administered  to  the  people,  and  the 
gospel  preached  as  in  the  old  apos- 
tolic times,  by  the  river-side,  in  the 
high  roads  and  by-ways,  under  the 
bare  heavens.  No  wonder  that  they 
won  the  hearts  of  the  degraded  popu- 
lations of  (he  countries  in  which  they 
settled,  that  the  poor  ran  to  them  and 
flocked  round  them,  and  that  the  good 
and  great  were  soon  drawn  over  to 
their  side ;  it  was  the  revival  of  apos- 
tolic simplicity,  and  as  the  excited 
crowds  were  swayed  under  their  fer- 
vent eloquence,  and  myriads  of  tearful 
eyes  were  turned  up  to  their  gaze,  it 
was  like  the  miracle  in  the  wilderness, 
the  rock  had  been  smitten,  and  the 
waters  gushed  forth. 

•  Vide  Jacob!,  a  Vltrlaco  Hist  Ooddeni.  c.  1 
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A  number  of  years  ago,  when  the 
census  enumerators  were  going  through 
Canada,  they  found  an  old  lady  in 
Quebec,  who,  to  the  question  what  re- 
ligion she  professed,  replied  that  she 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
To  what  particular  form  of  the  doc- 
trine she  clung ;  whether  she  believed, 
with  the  sages  of  the  Ganges,  that  the 
soul  begins  its  life  in  the  mineral  or 
vegetable  world,  and  roust  pass  through 
no  fewer  than  eighty-eight  progressive 
stages  before  it  rises  to  human  con- 
sciousness ;  or,  with  the  priests  of  the 
Nile,  that  the  spiritual  part  of  a  man 
has  lived  for  three  thousand  years  in 
the  forms  of  lower  animals  before  it 
gets  a  human  body ;  whether  she  was 
a  Pythagorean,  or  a  Neo-Platonist,  or  a 
Cabalist ;  whether  she  refused  animal 
food  for  fear  of  eating  unwittingly  the 
flesh  of  some  deceased  friend  or  rela- 
tive, and  could  not  see  a  roast  chicken 
without  thinking  of  a  cannibal ;  these 
are  curious  questions  which  wo  fear 
frill  never  be  answered.  Plato  believ- 
ed in  ten  grades  of  migrations,  each  of 
a  thousand  years,  in  which  souls  were 
purified  and  punished  before  their  re- 
turn to  an  incorporeal  existence  with 
God ;  and  the  more  virtuously  they  liv- 
ed, the  fewer  grades  they  had  to  pass 
through.  For  a  good,  honest  philoso- 
pher, about  three  grades  were  thought 
sufficient  Porphyry  taught  that  bodies 
themselves  are  punishments  imposed 
upon  souls  for  offences  committed  in  a 
previous  state  of  which  we  retain  no 
consciousness.  A  gross,  sensual,  very 
material  body  indicated  a  very  criminal 
career  in  the  previous  existence.  A 
virtuous  life  led  by  degrees  through  the 
states  of  heroes,  angeU,  and  archangels ; 
and  an  archangel,  if  he  behaved  him- 
self, might  hope  to  be  absorbed,  in  the 
course  of  time,  into  the  divine  essence 
itself ;  while  for  the  wicked  there  was 


a  similar  but  descending  scale  of  trans- 
formations into  devils  of  various  de- 
grees of  moral  blackness.  The  Cabal- 
ists  held  that  God  created  originally  a 
certain  number  of  Jewish  souls,  some 
of  which  are  still  on  earth  in  human 
form,  while  there  are  always  many 
others  doing  penance  for  their  sins  in 
the  bodies  of  animals.  So  they  were 
careful,  we  trust,  in  their  treatment  of 
dumb  beasts,  not  knowing  but  any  pig 
or  jackass  they  encountered  might  be 
a  Jew  in  disguise.  A  conscientious  Ca- 
balist would  not  dare  turn  a  dog  out  of 
doors,  for  fear  he  might  be  kicking  his 
grandfather,  and  ought  to  shun  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl  as  religiously  as  he 
would  object  to  dining  off  a  blood  rela- 
tion. The  great  Christian  philosopher, 
Origen,  himself  believed*  in  the  trans- 
migration of  the  souls  of  men  into  the 
bodies  of  the  lower  animals,  and  adopt- 
ed this  doctrine  as  the  readiest  way  of 
explaining  why  there  are  so  many  im- 
perfections in  animated  nature;  the 
divine  Creator  purposely  made  animals 
imperfect,  because  he  meant  that  bo- 
dies should  be  the  instruments  of  pun- 
ishment and  expiation  for  sinful  souls. 
The  Gnostics,  and  Manichaeans,  and 
some  other  heretical  sects,  had  the  same 
idea,  and  it  was  also  a  part  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  British  Druids,  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day  of  the  Druses 
and  other  tribes  of  Asia,  as  well  as  of 
some  of  the  African  nations.  Fourier 
allowed  the  soul  no  fewer  than  eight 
hundred  and  ten  lives,  each  of  them 
averaging  a  hundred  years  in  duration, 
and  it  was  to  pass  one  third,  or  twenty- 
seven  thousand  of  all  these  years,  on 
our  earth.  When  all  the  transmigra- 
tions had  been  accomplished,  the  soul 
was  to  lose  its  separate  existence,  and 
become  confounded  with  the  soul  of 
the  planet.  But  the  French  philoso- 
pher did  not  8 top  here.    The  body  of 
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the  planet  was  to  be  in  its  turn  destroy- 
ed, and  its  soul  to  transmigrate  into  a 
new  earth,  rising  by  successive  stages 
to  the  highest  degrees  in  the  hierarchy 
of  worlds. 

Which  of  these  many  systems  of 
metempsychosis  was  the  one  embraced 
by  the  eccentric  old  lady  of  Quebec  we 
have,  as  we  said  before,  no  means  of 
deciding,  nor  perhaps,  since  she  ap- 
pears to  have  founded  no  school  of 
disciples,  is  the  problem  worth  inves- 
tigation. We  can  imagine  what  a 
singular  position  the  solitary  adherent 
of  that  old  pagan  creed  must  have 
occupied  in  the  society  of  the  quaint 
French  city ;  how  pious  Catholics  must 
have  stared  at  her  with  mingled  awe 
and  horror  as  a  relic  of  the  times  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  or  perchance  as 
an  Indian  Buddhist  some  centuries  old, 
whom  Time  in  his  flight  had  forgotten 
to  gather  into  his  garner,  where  all  her 
kith  and  kin  had  been  laid  asleep  for 
ages.  It  was  certainly  a  very  uncom- 
fortable belief,  and,  if  it  ever  became 
genenfl,  it  would  play  the  mischief  with 
family  relations.  Just  think  of  the 
possibility  of  a  man's  being  his  own 
grandmother  or  his  own  posthumous 
son!  It  may  have  had  its  conve- 
niences, but,  upon  the  whole,  we  are 
glad  it  has  died  out 

We  once  heard  an  accomplished 
theologian  maintain  that,  however  phi- 
•  losopbically  absurd  that  doctrine  might 
be,  and  however  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Catholic  teaching,  there  was 
yet  no  dogmatic  decision  which  forbade 
a  man's  holding  it,  if  he  chose  to  be 
such  a  fooL  A  man  might  be  a  good 
Catholic  and  still  believe  that  one  of 
God's  ways  of  punishing  sin  was  to 
imprison  the  offending  soul  after  death 
in  the  body  of  a  beast ;  this  might  be 
a  sort  of  purgatory.  Perhaps  he  was 
right ;  but  so  we  might  say  there  is  no 
article  of  faith  which  forbids  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese,  that  the  earth  is  Hat  instead  of 
round,  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
five  thousand  miles  high,  or  that  King 
Arthur  was  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States.    There  is  a  sort  of 


transmigration,  however,  in  which  repu- 
table Catholic  theologians  are  not  alto- 
gether unwilling  to  believe ;  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  statement  of  a  fact 
which,  for  all  that  it  is  admitted  by  the 
mass  of  authorities  on  such  subjects, 
will,  no  doubt,  sound  paradoxical  to  a 
great  many  of  our  readers ;  that  is, 
that  dumb  beasts,  if  they  have  not  bor- 
rowed the  souls  of  human  beings,  have, 
at  any  rate,  souls  of  their  own.  In  our 
loose  way  of  talking  about  things,  we 
are  but  too  apt  to  speak  of  the  soul  as 
one  of  the  distinguishing  prerogatives 
of  man,  and  reason  as  another ;  where- 
as the  fact  is  that  man  shares  both 
these  in  common  with  the  brute  king- 
dom. Every  animal  has  a  soul,  though 
not  an  immortal  soul ;  and  all  the  high- 
er animals — probably  all  animals — are 
gifted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
reason.  Deny  souls  to  beasts,  and  you 
reduce  them  to  a  level  with  the  vege- 
table creation,  in  which  life  and  motion 
are  merely  the  necessary  operations  of 
external  laws  which  the  plant  has  no 
power  either  to  further  or  obstruct. 
Nor  need  we  fear  that,  by  admitting 
they  have  souls,  we  raise  them  too  near 
an  equality  with  ourselves.  The  di- 
vine gift  of  immortality,  the  power  of 
knowing  and  loving  God,  the  right  to 
participate  in  his  everlasting  glory — 
these  are  distinctions  which  must  sepa- 
rate us  by  an  immeasurable  gulf  from 
all  inferior  creatures.  If  beasts  have 
no  souls,  it  will  puzzle  us  to  define  the 
exact  difference  between  a  dead  dog 
and  a  live  one. 

But  we  have  wandered  away  from 
our  speculations  about  metempsycho- 
sis, and  are  apparently  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  proposition  which  we  set 
forth  in  the  last  paragraph,  namely, 
that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  trans- 
migration of  souls  in  which  many  good 
theologians  seem  very  much  inclined  to 
believe.  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  souls  of  animals  pass  from  body  to 
body;  whether,  for  instance,  when  a 
dog  dies,  its  soul  is  annihilated,  or  is 
transferred  to  the  body  of  another 
brute  just  that  moment  born ;  whether 
the  souls  of  the  lower  orders  of  crea- 
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tures  have  only  the  brief  life  which  ap- 
pears to  be  granted  them,  or  whether 
their  existence  may  not  be  prolonged 
to  the  end  of  this  world.    It  certainly 
accords  with  what  we  know  of  the  di- 
vine economy,  in  which  everything  has 
its  permanent  use  and  no  created  ob- 
ject seems  ever  to  be  destroyed,  to  sup- 
pose that,  after  a  soul  has  performed 
its  functions  in  the  body  of  one  beast, 
it  may  be  designed  by  Almighty  God 
to  perform  similar  functions  in  the  body 
of  another.    The  plant  which  springs 
up,  and  blossoms,  and  withers,  returns 
to  life  in  other  forms  ;  a  part  of  it  is 
consumed  as  food  and  passes  into  the 
tissue  of  auimals;  a  part  crumbles 
away  into  vegetable  mould  and  is 
assimilated  by  the  parent  earth ;  a  part, 
dissolving  into  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere,  serves  to  nourish  and  in- 
crease other  plants.   The  animal  body 
itself,  which  decays  and  is  changed  to 
dust,  is  destined  to  live  again  in  other 
shapes.    Modern  science  has  discover- 
ed that  not  even  a  motion  is  lost.  The 
blow  of  the  hammer  which  is  struck 
upon  the  anvil  is  perpetuated  in  one 
form  or  another  through  all  time.  The 
heat  of  the  fire  which  blazes  for  an 
hour  and  is  then  extinct  was  not  creat- 
ed at  the  moment  the  fire  was  kindled, 
and  will  not  be  lost  when  the  fire  goes 
out.    The  sum  of  all  the  forces  which 
act  in  nature  is  constant,  unchangeable. 
Heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical 
action,  may  be  expended  and  apparent 
ly  lost,  but  it  is  only  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  other  ways.    Nothing,  in  a 
word,  seems  to  be  destroyed,  and,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  enables  us  to 
judge,  God  has  never  annihilated  any 
material  object  which  he  has  once 
created.    And  if  matter  is  thus  pre- 
served through  various  changes,  pro- 
Cesses  of  decay  and  processes  of  reno- 
vation, why  should  not  spirit  i>e  like- 
wise kept  in  existence?     The  soul 
of  man,  after  it  leaves  this  body,  has 
still  eternal  functions  to  perform  in  an- 
other world,  either  of  punishment  or  of 
reward.  What  objection  is  there,  then, 
to  believing  that  the  incorporeal  part 


of  the  brute  has  permanent  nse  in  this 
world  as  long  as  the  world  endures  ? 

Perhaps  when  we  have  learned  to 
look  upon  the  brute  soul  as  something 
rather  more  honorable  than  we  have 
been  wont  to  regard  it ;  as  something 
which  it  is  quite  possible  (we  won't  say 
probable)  God  may  have  designed  to 
last  till  the  very  end  of  time,  and  not 
as  the  creature  of  one  short  day,  we 
may  be  prepared  to  recognize  in  its 
true  dignity  the  brute's  power  of  rea- 
son, which  seems  naturally  to  follow 
from  the  possession  of  a  soul    It  is 
a  common  fallacy  to  distinguish  the  in- 
telligent faculty  in  man  as  reason, 
and  in  dumb  animals  as  instinct.  The 
truth  is,  reason  and  instinct  are  two 
things  quite  different  in  kind ;  neither 
takes  the  place  of  the  other,  and  each 
of  them  belongs  both  to  man  and  to 
beast.   Without  aiming  at  strict  philo- 
sophical accuracy,  we  may  define  rea- 
son as  the  faculty  by  which  we  weigh 
the  relations  of  things,  and  freely  and 
deliberately  choose  what  we  deem  eli- 
gible, and  reject  what  we  consider 
hurtful.    Instinct  is  an  innate  force  or 
impulse  inciting  us  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  act  in  a  certain  way. 
For  example,  if  a  man  walking  on  a 
plank  should  feel  it  unexpectedly  shift 
under  his  feet,  he  would  catch  at  the 
nearest  object,  or  endeavor  to  balance 
his  body  by  stretching  out  his  hands. 
These  acts  would  be  acts  of  instinct, 
done  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
before  reason  had  time  to  consider 
whether  they  ought  to  be  done  or  not. 
Max  JWftiller  has  some  excellent  re- 
marks on  this  subject  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Language.  In- 
stinct, he  observes,  is  more  prominent 
in  brutes  than  in  man  ;  but  it  exists  in 
both,  as  much  as  intellect  is  shared  by 
both.    u  A  child  takes  his  mother's 
breast  by  instinct ;  the  spider  weaves 
its  net  by  instinct ;  the  bee  builds  her 
cell  by  instinct   No  one  would  ascribe 
to  the  child  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
because  it  employs  the  exact  muscles 
which  are  required  for  sucking;  nor 
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shall  we  claim  for  die  spider  a  know- 
ledge of  mechanics,  or  for  the  bee  an 
acquaintance  with  geometry,  because 
we  could  not  do  what  they  do  without 
a  study  of  these  sciences.  But  what 
if  we  tear  a  spider's  web,  and  see  the 
spider  examining  the  mischief  that  is 
done,  and  either  giving  up  his  work  in 
despair,  or  endeavoring  to  mend  it  as 
well  as  may  be  ?  Surely  here  we  have 
the  instinct  of  weaving  controlled  by 
observation,  by  comparison,  by  reflec- 
tion, by  judgment."  Brutes  indeed 
have  all  the  faculties  which  pertain  to 
reasoning  beings.  They  have  sensa- 
tion, perception,  will,  memory,  and  in- 
tellect. They  see,  hear,  taste,  smell, 
and  feel,  just  like  ourselves.  They 
experience  sensations  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  a  dog  that  is  fondled  or  chastised 
behaving  exactly  as  a  child  would  be- 
have under  the  same  circumstances. 
They  are  able  to  compare  and  distin- 
guish ;  they  show  signs  of  shame  and 
pride,  of  love  and  hatred.  To  admit 
all  this,  and  deny  that  they  have 
eouls  and  reason,  is  merely  to  dispute 
about  terms. 

An  interesting  little  book  has  just 
been  published  in  England  on  The 
Reasoning  Power  in  Animals,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Selby  Watson,  and  we  pur- 
pose giving  our  readers  a  few  illustra- 
tive anecdotes  from  this  work,  together 
with  some  instances  that  have  fallen 
under  our  own  observation,  confirma- 
tory of  the  principles  we  have  stated 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

Seneca  denied  memory  to  beasts. 
When  a  horse,  he  says,  for  instance, 
has  travelled  along  a  road  and  is 
brought  the  same  way  again,  he  recog- 
nizes it ;  but  in  the  stable  he  remem- 
bers nothing  of  it  This,  however, 
cannot  be  proved.  Almost  every  one 
has  seen  a  dog  dreaming,  and  acting 
over  in  his  dreams  what  he  has  done 
in  his  waking  moments.  If  he  thinks 
of  events  and  places  in  his  sleep,  why 
should  he  not  think  of  them  awake? 
And  if  a  dog  can  think  of  them,  why 
cannot  a  horse  ?  The  stories  of  the 
memory  of  elephants  are  numberless. 
One  of  these  animals  was  being  exhi- 
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bited  some  years  ago  in  the  west  of 
England,  when  a  practical  joker  among 
the  spectators  dealt  out  to  him  in 
small  quantities  some  gingerbread  nuts* 
and,  after  he  had  secured  the  elephant'* 
confidence,  presented  him  with  a  largo 
parcel  weighing  several  pounds.  The 
beast  swallowed  it  at  once,  but,  finding 
it  too  hot,  roared  with  pain,  and  handed 
his  bucket  to  the  keeper,  as  if  asking 
for  water,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
quenched  his  thirst,  hurled  the  bucket 
with  great  force  at  the  joker's  head* 
fortunately  missing  his  aim.  A  year, 
afterward  the  elephant  returned  to  the 
same  place,  and  among  the  spectators 
was  the  joker,  again  provided  with 
sweet  cakes  and  hot  cakes.  He  gave 
the  elephant  two  or  three  from  the 
best  packet,  and  then  offered  a  hot  one. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  animal  proved 
the  pungency  of  it  than  he  seized  the 
coat-tails  of  his  tormentor,  and  whirlr 
ed  him  aloft  in  the  air,  until,  the  tails 
giving  way,  he  fell  prostrate  to  the 
ground,  half  dead  with  fright.  The 
elephant  then  quietly  inserted  his  • 
trunk  into  the  pocket  containing  the 
best  nuts,  and,  with  his  foot  on  the 
coat-tails,  leisurely  despatched  every 
one  of  them.  When  he  had  finishedf 
he  trampled  the  hot  nuts  to  a  mash, 
tore  the  coat-tails  to  tatters,  and  flung 
the  rags  at  the  discomfited  joker.  The 
old  story  of  the  elephant  revenging 
himself  by  spirting  dirty  water  over  a 
tailor  who  ftad  wounded  him  with  a 
needle  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeat- 
ed. A  similar  story  is  related  in  Cap- 
tain Shipp's  Memoirs.  The  captain 
had  given  an  elephant  cayenne  pepper 
with  bread  and  butter,  and  six  weeks 
afterward  the  animal  remembered  it 
and  punished  Captain  Shipp  by 
drenching  him  with  dirty  water. 

Dogs  have  excellent  memories,  and 
every  child  is  familiar  with  narratives 
of  their  recollecting  murderers  and 
leading  to  their  detection.  The  cele- 
brated story  of  the  dog  of  Montargts, 
who  killed  the  assassin  of  his  master ; 
of  the  dog  who  pointed  out  to  Pyrrhua, 
King  of  Epirus,  two  soldiers  who  had 
slain  his  master,  as  related  by  Flu- 
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torch  ;  of  the  dog  of  Antioch.  comme- 
morated by  St  Ambrose  ;  and  of  a  dog 
who,  according  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
m  the  thirteenth  century,  fought  a  pub- 
lic combat  with  a  suspected  murderer, 
&  sort  of  wager-of-battle,  in  fact,  in 
Which  the  dog  proved  his  case,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  memory.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  had  a  watch-dog  that  drove 
away  a  burglar  who  tried  one  night  to 
break  into  the  bouse,  and  some  time 
afterward  recognized  the  thief  in  the 
street  and  seized  him.  A  lady  remov- 
ing from  Poitou  to  Paris  left  a  spaniel 
behind  her.  Ten  yeara  afterward  she 
sent  some  clothes  packed  by  herself  to 
the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  dog. 
The  little  creature  no  sooner  smelt 
them  than  he  gambolled  round  them 
and  showed  every  mark  of  excessive 

The  horse  has  an  excellent  memory 
both  for  persons  and  places.  He  ne- 
ver forgets  a  road  he  has  once  travel- 
led. A  horse  accustomed  to  be  em- 
ployed once  a  week  on  a  journey  with 
the  newsman  of  a  provincial  paper 
always  stopped  at  the  houses  of  the 
several  customers,  sixty  or  seventy  in 
number.  There  were  two  persons  on 
the  route  who  took  one  paper  between 
them,  and  each  claimed  the  privilege 
of  having  it  first  on  the  alternate  Sun- 
day.  The  horse  soon  became  accus- 
tomed to  this  regulation ;  and,  though 
the  parties  lived  two  miles  apart,  he 
stopped  at  the  door  of  each  in  his  re- 
gular turn.  Here  was  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  exercise  of  memory.  A 
wonderful  example  of  the  use  of  the 
same  faculty  is  seen  in  the  facility  with 
which  animals  that  have  been  carried 
away  from  home  find  their  way  back. 
The  writer  had  a  Newfoundland  slut 
which  was  sent  away  with  one  of  her 
pups  a  considerable  distance  by  rail- 
road, shut  up  in  a  box-car.  A  fort- 
night afterward  Jet  and  her  offspring 
were  found  at  their  old  home,  foot- 
aore  and  half  starved.  How  they  had 
made  their  way  back  over  roads  which 
they  could  only  have  seen  in  occasional 
glimpses  from  the  door  of  the  car  al- 
ways remained  a  mystery.    But  far 


more  wonderful  instances  of  canine 
memory  than  this  are  on  record.  A 
terrier  that  was  taken  from  Arundel 
to  London  in  a  close  cart,  and  tied  up 
in  the  evening  in  a  yard  near  Gros- 
venor  square,  was  found  at  Arundel, 
sixty  miles  distant,  the  following  after- 
noon. A  Scotch  dog  having  been  taken 
to  Frankfort,  and  having  there  seen 
its  master  drowned  in  the  Oder,  after 
having  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  save 
him,  found  its  way  from  Frankfort  to 
Hamburg,  from  Hamburg  to  Hull,  and 
from  Hull  to  Edinburgh.  Lord  Lons- 
dale sent  two  hounds  from  Leicester- 
shire to  Ireland,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  they  reappeared  in  Leicester- 
shire. A  Mr.  Edward  Cook,  having 
lived  some  time  with  his  brother  at 
Togsten  in  Northumberland,  came  to 
America,  bringing  with  him  a  pointer 
dog,  which,  while  shooting  in  the  woods 
near  Baltimore,  he  lost  Some  time 
afterward  Mr.  Cook's  brother,  who 
continued  to  reside  at  Togsten,  was 
aroused  one  night  by  the  barking  of 
a  dog,  which,  on  being  let  in,  proved 
to  be  the  lost  pointer.  He  remained 
there  until  his  master  came  back  from 
America.  By  what  vessel  he  had 
made  his  way  across  the  Atlantic  was 
never  ascertained.  The  persistency 
with  which  cats  will  return  to  places 
from  which  they  have  been  sent  away 
is  well  known.  Lord  Brougham,  in 
his  Letters  on  Instinct,  mentions  one 
that  was  taken  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  ship  to  London, 
found  her  way  through  the  city  to 
Brompton,  whence  she  had  been  taken. 
Mi*s.  Lee  tells  the  following  story  in 
her  Anecdotes  of  Animals  : 

"When  living  at  Four  Paths,  Clarendon 
Jamaica,  I  wanted  a  cat,  and  had  one  given 
to  me  which  was  nearly  full-grown.  It  was 
brought  from  Morgan's  Valley  estate,  where 
it  was  bred,  and  had  never  been  removed  from 
that  place  before.  The  distance  was  five 
miles.  It  was  put  into  a  canvas  bag,  and 
carried  by  a  man  on  horseback.  Between 
the  two  places  there  are  two  rivers,  one  of 
them  about  eighty  feet  broad  and  two  and 
a  half  deep,  and  over  these  rivers  there  are 
no  bridges.  The  cat  was  shut  up  at  Four 
Paths  for  some  days,  and  when  considered  to 
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be  reconciled  to  her  new  dwelling  she  was 
allowed  to  go  about  the  house.  The  day  af- 
ter obtaining  her  liberty  she  was  missing,  and 
upon  my  next  visiting  the  estate  she  was 
brought  from,  I  was  quite  amazed  to  learn 
that  the  cat  had  come  back  again.  Did  she 
swim  over  the  rivers  at  the  fords  where  the 
horse  came  through  with  her,  or  did  she  as- 
cend the  banks  for  a  considerable  distance 
in  search  of  a  more  shallow  place,  and  where 
the  stream  was  less  powerful  ?  At  all  events, 
she  must  have  crossed  the  riversin  opposition 
to  her  natural  habits." 

A  farmer  living  on  the  borders  of 
the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  bought 
a  mare  near  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  took  it  home  with  him, 
crossing  to  the  main-land  in  a  boat 
'  During  the  night  the  animal  escaped 
from  the  enclosure  in  which  the  farmer 
had  fastened  it,  and  made  its  way  home 
again,  swimming  across  the  strait  The 
neare3t  distance  from  the  Hampshire 
coast  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  five  miles. 
A  cow  which  had  been  sent  to  grass 
at  a  place  twenty-one  miles  from  her 
owner's  residence  remained  there  con- 
tentedly all  summer ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
grass  began  to  fail,  travelled  home  to 
her  old  pasturage.  A  cow  was  sepa- 
rated from  her  young  calf  and  driven 
twelve  miles  to  Smithfield  to  be  sold, 
but  early  the  next  morning  she  was 
found  at  home,  having  escaped  from 
the  market  and  made  her  way  through 
all  the  intricacies  of  London.  Dr. 
John  Brown,  in  one  of  his  inimitable 
dog-papers,  gives  an  instance  of  a  dog 
finding  his  way  home  from  a  distance, 
under  circumstances  which  almost  seem 
to  justify  his  notion  that  the  canine  race 
have  an  idea  of  humor.  A  Scottish 
shepherd,  having  sold  his  sheep  at  a 
market,  was  asked  by  the  buyer  to  lend 
him  his  dog  to  take  them  home.  w 4  By 
a'  manner  o*  means  take  Birkie,  and 
when  ye'r  dune  wi '  him  just  play  so,' 
(making  a  movement  with  his  arm,) 
4  and  he'll  be  hame  in  a  jiffy.'  Birkie 
was  so  clever,  and  useful,  and  gay,  that 
the  borrower  coveted  him  ;  and  ou  get- 
ting to  his  farm  shut  him  up,  intending 
to  keep  him.  Birkie  escaped  during 
the  night,  and  took  the  entire  hired 
(flock)  back  to  his  own  master !  Fan- 


cy him  trotting  across  the  moor  with 
them,  they  as  willing  as  he," 

There  are  some  well-authenticated 
instances  of  animals  finding  their  way 
home  by  roads  they  never  travelled 
before  which  are  difficult  of  explana- 
tion. In  March,  1816,  an  ass,  the 
property  of  Captain  Dundas,  R.  N.,  was 
shipped  at  Gibraltar  on  board  the  Ister 
frigate,  bound  for  Malta.  The  vessel 
having  grounded  off  Point  de  Gat  the 
animal  was  thrown  overboard  to  give 
it  a  chance  of  swimming  ashore — a  poor 
one,  for  the  land  was  some  distance  oh? 
and  the  sea  running  very  high.  A 
few  days  afterward,  however,  when  the 
gates  of  Gibraltar  were  opened  in  the 
morning,  the  ass  presented  himself  for 
admittance,  and  proceeded  to  a  stable 
which  he  had  formerlv  occupied.  He 
had  not  only  swum  ashore,  but,  without 
guide,  compass,  or  travelling  map,  and 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
route,  had  travelled  from  Point  de  Gat 
to  Gibraltar,  a  distance  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles,  through  a  moun- 
tainous and  intricate  country  intersect- 
ed by  streams ;  and  he  had  done  it  in 
so  short  a  time  that  he  could  hardly 
have  made  single  false  turn.  What 
directed  him  on  this  wonderful  journey 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  unless  we 
suppose  that  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
follow  the  line  of  the  coast ;  and  that 
be  should  have  known  that  such  a 
course  would  lead  him  home  certainly 
argues  a  very  large  share  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
there  is  a  curious  and  incomprehensi- 
ble instinct  for  finding  the  way  which 
belongs  not  only  to  the  lower  animals, 
but  to  man  himself  in  the  savage  state. 
The  migrations  of  birds  afford  familiar 
examples  of  it,  swallows  especially,  re- 
turning year  after  year  to  build  their 
nests  in  the  same  place.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  six  swallows  were  taken  from 
their  nests  at  Paris,  and  conveyed  to 
Vienna,  where  a  small  roll  of  paper 
with  a  few  words  written  on  it  was 
affixed  to  the  wing  of  each  ;  and  I  hey 
were  let  go  one  morning  at  a  quarter 
past  seven.  Two  arrived  at  Paris  a 
little  before  one ;  one  at  a  quarter  past 
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two ;  and  one  at  four.  The  other  two 
did  not  return  at  all,  having  perhaps 
met  with  some  mishap.  A  falcon  was 
taken  from  the  Canaries  to  Andalusia 
and  returned  in  sixteen  hours,  a  dis- 
tance of  six  hundred  miles.  Salmon 
are  supposed  to  return  in  all  cases  to 
the  river  where  they  were  bred.  Crabs 
may  be  carried  two  or  three  miles  out 
to  sea,  and  they  will  find  their  way 
back  to  their  old  haunts.  Mr.  Jesse, 
in  his  Gleanings  in  Natural  History, 
relates  an  extraordinary  story  of  a 
tortoise  which  was  captured  at  the  Is- 
land of  Ascension  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, and  carried  with  several  others  to 
England.  It  had  lost  one  fin,  and 
was  consequently  named  by  the  sailors 
the  Lord  Nelson.  The  voyage  was 
very  long,  and  most  of  the  turtles  died, 
and  as  the  Lord  Nelson  seemed  sickly 
when  they  drew  near  port,  the  sailors, 
in  order  44  to  give  it  a  chance,"  threw 
it  overboard  in  the  English  Channel, 
after  it  had  been  branded  in  the  usual 
way,  with  certain  letters  and  numbers 
burnt  upon  its  under  shell  with  a  hot 
iron.  Wonderful  to  relate,  the  same 
turtle  was  taken  at  the  Island  of  As- 
cension two  years  afterward,  having 
found  its  way  three  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  through  the  watery 
waste  to  that  little  speck  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean.  The  unerring  certainty 
with  which  bees  fly  in  a  straight  line 
to  their  hives  is  proverbial,  and  bee- 
hunters  discover  the  nests  by  catching 
two  of  the  insects,  carrying  them  to 
some  distance  apart,  and  letting  them 
go.  Each  will  at  once  take  a  straight 
line  toward  the  nest,  and  by  observing 
these  lines  and  calculating  where  they 
ought  to  intersect,  the  honey  is  found. 
This  instinct  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  bees  are  very  near  sighted,  not  being 
able,  it  is  supposed,  to  see  more  than  a 
yard  before  them.  We  have  mention- 
ed that  savages  have  something  of  the 
same  instinct,  finding  their  way  for 
long  distances,  not  always  by  their 
acuteness  of  observation,  but  by  an  in- 
describable faculty  which  is  like  nothing 
go  much  as  the  instinct  of  birds.  Mr. 
Jesae  tells  a  story  of  a  traveller  in 


Australia,  who  lost  his  way  in  the  in- 
terior, and  was  guided  by  one  of  the 
natives  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  place  he  wanted 
to  reach.  The  savage,  he  was  assured, 
could  have  led  him  almost  as  well 
blindfold,  for  he  travelled  as  accu- 
rately when  the  sun  was  obscured  as 
when  it  was  visible,  and  was  not  assist- 
ed by  marks  on  the  barks  of  trees,  or 
any  of  the  other  familiar  landmarks 
of  the  wilderness.  Our  own  frontiers- 
men have  the  same  faculty  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  We  ourselves,  on 
two  occasions,  after  a  long  day's  hunt 
in  the  far  West,  in  which  we  followed 
the  game  through  so  many  twists  and 
turns  as  to  lose  all  idea  of  the  points 
of  the  compass,  were  conducted  by  a 
trapper  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  back  to 
camp,  on  a  perfectly  dark  night,  across 
an  utterly  trackless  prairie.  There 
was  neither  tree,  nor  hill,  nor  foot- 
print to  mark  the  way,  but  our  course 
was  as  straight  as  the  bee  flies.  The 
trapper  could  not  explain  how  he  did 
it :  it  was  by  a  species  of  instinct.  The 
Newfoundland  slut  Jet,  mentioned  on  a 
preceding  page,  once  found  her  way  to 
the  writers  house,  under  circumstan- 
ces which  indicated  the  exercise  of 
reason  much  more  unmistakably  than 
the  instances  just  cited.  The  family 
were  about  moving  from  one  house  to 
another  some  two  miles  distant;  but  as 
the  new  dwelling  was  not  ready  for 
occupation  when  the  lease  of  the  old 
one  expired,  the  furniture  was  stored 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  we  all  went 
away  for  a  few  weeks,  leaving  Jet  be- 
hind. When  we  came  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  new  house,  we  found  Jet 
there  before  us,  although  nothing  be- 
longing to  us  bad  yet  been  carried  to 
the  premises,  and,  so  far  as  we  knew, 
she  had  never  been  there  in  our  com- 
pany. Another  dog  belonging  to  us 
had  been  there,  however,  once  or  twice 
with  one  of  the  servants,  and  Jt»t  per- 
haps had  learned  the  secret  from  him. 
But  it  certainly  showed  great  mental 
acuteness  in  the  animal  that  she  should 
not  have  followed  the  furniture,  k;>o.v- 
ing  apparently  that  it  was  onL  stovved 
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away  for  a  time,  but,  by  putting  this  and  all  very  funny.  Her  understanding 
that  together,  should  have  found  out  the  use  of  a  door-bell  reminds  us  of  a 
where  her  master  meant  to  establish  story  told  of  an  Italian  greyhound  at 
himself.  Bologna,  which  was  accustomed  every 
The  power  of  putting  this  and  that  morning  to  visit  a  dog  of  its  own  spe- 
together  is  emphatically  a  reasoning  cies  at  a  neighboring  house.  At  first 
faculty ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  power  it  used  to  wait  in  the  street  until  the 
of  tracing  the  relation  between  cause  door  was  opened,  but  after  a  time  it 
and  effect.  The  literature  of  natural  learned  to  use  the  knocker.  Mr.  Nas- 
history  abounds  in  examples  of  the  sau  Senior,  in  one  of  his  articles  in 
possession  of  this  faculty  by  animals,  The  Quarterly  Review,  gives  an  in- 
and  so  does  the  experience  of  every  stance  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
one  who  has  ever  kept  dogs  or  horses,  way  in  which  a  terrier  used  to  obtain 
Jet  had  it  to  an  eminent  degree,  admission  to  the  common-room  at  Mer- 
When  she  was  about  to  bring  forth  a  ton  College,  Oxford,  whose  sacred 
litter,  she  always  tried  to  dig  a  cave  threshold,  be  it  known,  dogs  are  strict- 
for  them  under  the  steps  of  the  front  ly  forbidden  to  cross.  "  The  animal's 
door.  This,  of  course,  was  forbidden,  cunning,"  says  Mr.  Senior,  "  would 
but  she  was  resolute,  and  many  a  time  have  done  honor  to  an  Old  Bailey  attor- 
she  had  her  cavern  nearly  finished  be-  ney."  We  give  the  narrative  in  his 
fore  she  was  detected.  The  bell-wire  own  language :  "  It  happened  ono. 
passed  under  the  steps,  so  that  in  the  evening  that  a  couple  of  terriers  had 
course  of  her  digging  she  was  very  apt  followed  their  masters  to  the  door,  and 
to  ring  the  bell,  and  it  was  some  time  while  they  remained  excluded,  unbap* 
before  the  servants  found  out  whence  pily  followed  the  habits  rather  of  biped 
the  mysterious  ringing  originated  ;  but,  than  of  quadruped  animals,  and  began 
when  the  secret  was  discovered,  Jet  to  quarrel  like  a  couple  of  Christians, 
was  pulled  out  and  punished.  Punish-  The  noise  of  the  fight  summoned  their 
ment  did  not  break  her  of  the  habit ;  masters  to  separate  them,  and  as  it  ap- 
indeed,  she  was  an  incorrigibly  obsti-  peared  that  the  hero  of  our  tale  had 
nate  dog,  and  never  was  broken  of  any  been  much  mauled  by  a  superior  ad- 
trick  she  once  set  her  mind  upon  ;  but  versary,  the  severe  bienseances  of  the 
after  that,  whenever  she  heard  the  bell,  place  were  for  once  relaxed,  and  he 
she  ran  out  of  the  hole  and  hid  at  the  was  allowed  to  enjoy  during  the  rest 
corner  of  the  house  until  the  coast  was  of  the  night  the  softness  of  a  monastic 
clear,  when  she  would  go  back  to  work,  rug  and  the  blaze  of  a  monastic  fire, 
taking  more  pains  to  avoid  the  wire,  luxuries  which  every  initiated  dog  and 
If  her  master  was  at  home  and  sus-  man  will  duly  appreciate.  The  next 
pected  who  rang  the  bell,  he  often  day,  soon  after  the  common-room  party 
answered  the  door  himself,  and  looking  bad  been  assembled,  the  sounds  of  the 
toward  the  side  of  the  house  he  was  preceding  evening  were  renewed  with 
sure  to  see  Jet  peeping  cautiously  tenfold  violence.  There  was  such 
round  the  corner  with  such  a  mischie-  snapping  and  tearing,  and  snarling  and 
vous  and  comical  expression  in  her  eyes  howling,  as  could  be  accounted  for  only 
that  he  rarely  refrained  from  a  hearty  by  a  general  engagement : 
laugh ;  whereupon  the  dog  would  pluck 

up  heart,  and  come  forward,  grinning  T^e,^™?*?V"Uve  h.flt 

r,         <•     .  .  .  v      °  And  started  forth  the  fellows  all.1 

and  apologizing,  as  if  to  say,  "  I  am 

very  sorry  I've  given  you  60  much  But,  instead  of  a  battle  royal,  they 
trouble ;  I  didn't  know  it  was  wrong,  found  at  the  door  their  former  guest, 
and  I  won't  do  so  again."  She  was  a  in  solitude  sitting  on  his  rump,  and  act- 
dreadful  liar,  (for  dogs  can  lie  with  ing  a  furious  dog-fight,  in  the  hope  of 
their  eyes  and  faces,  as  well  as  men  again  gaining  admittance  among  the 
can  lie  with  their  t  jngues.)  but  it  was  quieti  ordines  deorum.  We  have  heard 
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that  he  was  rewarded  with  both  the 
grandes  and  the  petite*  entries;  but 
this  does  not  rest  on  the  same  authori- 
ty as  the  rest  of  the  narrative." 

Mr.  Watson's  book  abounds  with 
other  instances  of  intelligence  in  ani- 
mals, which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  attributing  to  the  operation  of 
reason.  He  gives  an  anecdote,  for  in- 
stance, of  an  elephant  which,  seeing  an 
artillery-man  fall  from  the  tumbril  of 
a  gun,  in  such  a  situation  that  in  a  se- 
cond or  two  the  wheel  of  the  gun  car- 
riage must  have  gone  over  him,  in- 
stantly, without  any  warning  from  its 
keeper,  lifted  the  wheel  with  its  trunk 
and  kept  it  suspended  until  the  carriage 
had  passed  clear  of  the  soldier.  Here 
the  elephant  manifestly  reasoned 
for  himself.  A  still  more  remark- 
able manifestation  of  the  reasoning 
faculty  is  recorded  of  an  animal 
of  the  same  species.  An  elephant  in 
a  menagerie  was  trained  to  pick  up 
coins  with  his  trunk.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  sixpence  was  thrown  down 
which  fell  a  little  beyond  his  reach 
(he  was  chained)  and  near  the  wall. 
After  several  vain  attempts  to  pick  it 
up,  he  stood  motionless  a  few  seconds, 
evidently  considering  bow  to  act ;  he 
then  stretched  his  proboscis  as  far  as 
he  could  in  a  straight  line,  a  little  dis- 
tance above  the  coin,  and  blew  with 
great  force  against  the  wall.  The 
blast  of  air,  rebounding  from  the  wall, 
caught  up  the  sixpence  and  drove  it 
toward  him,  as  he  evidently  intended 
it  should.  Another  elephant  was  once 
seen  to  blow  a  potato  which  was  just 
beyond  his  reach  against  the  wall,  and 
catch  it  when  it  rebounded.  The  ingenu- 
ity displayed  in  these  cases  is  something 
akin  to  the  use  of  tools  which  has  been 
declared  a  characteristic  of  man  alone. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  The  club 
which  the  gorilla  is  known  to  wield 
with  such  terrible  power,  the  palm- 
branches  with  which  elephants  brush 
away  flies,  the  stones  which  monkeys 
and  even  birds  have  been  seen  to  use 
either  in  breaking  open  shells  or  keep- 
ing them  distended  while  they  extract- 
ed the  shell-fish — what  are  these  but 


tools  ?    Foxes  have  been  seen  to  set 
cods'  heads  as  baits  for  crows,  and 
pounce  upon  the  birds  when  they 
came  to  eat  them.    The  ingenuity  of 
rats  in  getting  at  toothsome  morsels 
is  well  known;  there  arc  many  in- 
stances of  their  using  their  tails  to  ex- 
tract oil  from  narrow-necked  bottles — 
all  these  cases  being  equivalent  to  the 
use  of  tools.    A  Newfoundland  dog 
at  Torquay,  wanting  water,  took  a  pail 
from  the  kitchen  and  carried  it  to  the 
pump,  where  he  sat  down  until  one 
of  the  men-servants  came  out,  to  whom 
he  made  such  significant  gestures  that 
the  man  pumped  the  pail  full  for  him. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  story 
is  that,  when  the  dog  had  finished,  be 
carried  back  the  pail  to  the  place  in  the 
kitchen  from  which  he  bad  taken  it. 
That  was  something  all  the  same  as  a 
tool  which  the  eagle  of  St  Kilda,  men- 
tioned by  Macgillivray,  used  when, 
attacking  two  boys  who  had  robbed 
her  nest,  she  dipped  her  pinions  first 
in  water  and  then  in  sand,  to  give 
greater  force  to  the  blows  which  she 
struck  with  them.    A  rat  has  been 
seen  conducting  a  blind  companion  by 
means  of  a  stick,  each  of  the  animals 
holding  one  end  of  it  in  bis  mouth. 
Cats  have  often  been  known  to  learn 
the  use  of  a  latch  ;  and  a  terrier  pup, 
only  two  months  old,  belonging  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  has  so  good  an 
idea  of  the  purpose  of  the  same  article 
that  he  manifests  a  desire  to  get  out 
of  the  room  by  ineffectual  jumps  at  the 
door-handle.    A  London  pastry-cook 
bad  a  number  of  eggs  stolen  from  a 
store  room  at  the  top  of  the  bouse  ;  a 
watch  being  set  for  the  thief,  two  rats 
were  detected  carrying  an  egg  down- 
stairs.   One  of  the  rats,  going  down  one 
step,  would  stand  on  bis  hind-legs  with 
his  fore  paws  resting  on  the  stair  above, 
while  the  other  rolled  the  egg  toward 
him  ;  then,  putting  his  fore-legs  tightly 
round  it,  he  lifted  it  down  to  the  step 
on  which  he  was  standing,  and  held  it 
there  till  the  other  came  down  to  take 
charge  of  it.    Rats  have  been  known 
to  convey  eggs  up  stairs  by  a  some- 
what similar  process. 
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A  very  clear  example  of  reasoning 
occure  in  a  story  told  of  a  water-hen, 
which,  having  observed  a  pheasant  feed 
out  of  a  box  which  opened  when  the 
bird  stood  on  a  rail  in  front  of  it, 
went  and  stood  in  the  same  place  as 
aoon  as  the  pheasant  quitted  it.  Find- 
ing that  its  weight  was  not  sufficient 
to  raise  the  lid  of  the  box,  it  kept  jump- 
ing on  the  rail  to  give  additional  im- 
petus. This  only  succeeded  partially ; 
so  the  clever  bird  went  away  and 
fetched  another  of  its  own  species,  and 
the  weight  of  the  two  had  the  desired 
effect  An  anecdote  is  told  by  Mrs. 
Lee  of  a  magpie  which  is  almost 
enough  to  persuade  one  that  the  crea- 
ture had  the  gift  of  language.  The 
bird  used  to  watch  about  a  neighboring 
toll-gate  at  times  when  he  expected 
the  toll-keeper's  wife  to  be  making 
pastry;  and,  if  he  observed  her  so 
employed,  he  would  perch  upon  the 
gate  and  shout,  "  Grate  ahoy  I"  when, 
of  course,  if  her  husband  were  absent, 
she  would  run  out  to  open  it ;  the  bird 
would  then  dart  into  the  house  and 
carry  away  a  billful  of  her  pie-crust, 
eating  and  chattering  over  it  with  the 
greatest  glee.  Surely  no  one  will  deny 
that  in  this  case  the  bird  exercised  the 
faculty  of  reason. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  this  case  are 
the  many  stories  related  of  animals  ap- 
parently understanding  what  is  said  in 
their  presence.  In  reality  they  proba- 
bly have  no  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  uttered,  bot  their  keenness 
of  observation  enables  them  to  detect 
slight  changes  in  the  tone  of  voice  and 
notice  little  things  which  escape  our 
coarser  vision ;  and  from  trifling  signs 
they  d  raw  reasonable  conclusions.  The 
writer  had  a  cat  which  always  knew 
when  the  servant  was  told  to  fetch  food 
for  her,  though  the  experiment  was 
often  tried  of  giving  the  order  in  vari- 
ous tones  of  voice  and  without  any 
look  or  sign  that  would  be  likely  to  at- 
tract pussy's  attention.  During  our 
last  war  with  England  there  was  an 
old  Newfoundland  dog  on  board  the 
British  ship  Leander,  stationed  at  Hal- 
ifax.   He  had  been  attached  to  the 


ship  several  years,  and  the  sailors  one 
and  all  believed  that  he  understood 
what  was  said.  He  was  lying  on  the 
deck  one  day  when  the  captain  in  pas% 
ing  remarked :  "  I  shall  be  sorry  to  do 
it,  but  I  must  have  Neptune  shot,  he  is. 
getting  so  old  and  infirm."  The  dog 
immediately  jumped  overboard  an4 
swam  to  another  ship,  where  being 
taken  on  board  he  remained  till  b$ 
died.  Nothing  could  ever  induce  hiiq 
to  go  near  the  Leander  again,  and  if, 
be  happened  to  meet  any  of  her  boats, 
or  crew  on  shore,  he  made  off  as  fast  03 
he  could. 

Animals  certainly  have  the  power 
of  communicating  thoughts  to  eacb 
other,  as  the  following  story  proves,; 
44  At  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  (a 
village  where  Milton  passed  some  of 
his  early  days,)  about  the  year  1818, 
a  gentleman  from  London  took  posi 
session  of  a  house,  the  former  tenant 
of  which  had  moved  to  a  farm  about, 
half  a  mile  off  The  new  inmate 
brought  with  him  a  large  French 
poodle,  to  take  the  duty  of  watchman^ 
in  the  place  of  a  fine  Newfoundland 
dog  which  went  away  with  his  master  3 
but  a  puppy  of  the  same  breed  was; 
left  behind;  and  he  was  incessantly, 
persecuted  by  the  poodle.  As  the, 
puppy  grew  up,  the  persecution  still 
continued.  At  length  he  was  one  day 
missing  for  some  hours ;  but  he  did  not 
come  back  alone ;  he  returned  with  hi* 
old  friend,  the  large  house-dog,  to  whom, 
he  had  made  a  communication  ;  and  in, 
an  instant  the  two  tell  upon  the  unhap-j 
py  poodle  and  killed  him  before  he, 
could  be  rescued  from  their  fury.  In 
this  case  the  injuries  of  the  young  dog; 
must  have  been  made  known  to  his 
friend,  a  plan  of  revenge  concerted, 
and  the  determination  formed  to  carry 
the  plan  into  effect  with  equal  prompt- 
itude.1' Count  Tilestus,  a  Russian 
traveller,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  tells  a  wonder- 
ful anecdote  of  a  dog  of  his  which  had 
been  sadly  worried  by  a  larger  and 
stronger  animal.  For  some  days  it 
was  observed  that  he  saved  half  bis 
food  and  laid  it  up  as  a  private  store. 
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When  he  had  accumulated  a  large  sup- 
ply, he  went  out  and  gathered  around 
him  several  dogs  of  the  neighborhood, 
whom  he  brought  to  his  home  and  feast- 
ed on  his  hoard.  The  singular  specta- 
cle of  a  dog  giving  a  supper-party  at- 
tracted the  count's  attention,  and  he  de- 
termined to  watch  their  proceedings. 
As  soon  as  the  feast  was  over,  they 
went  out  in  a  body,  marched  deliber- 
ately through  the  streets  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  there,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  their  entertainer,  fell  upon  a 
large  dog  and  punished  him  severely. 
This  incident  not  only  shows  that  dogs 
can  communicate  their  thoughts  to  one 
another,  and  can  follow  out  a  fixed  plan 
of  action,  but  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
they  had  what  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  man — namely,  some 
idea  of  a  bargain.  They  can  be  mag- 
nanimous in  their  behavior  toward  their 
fellows,  and  the  measures  which  large 
dogs  occasionally  adopt  to  get  rid  of 
the  annoyance  of  little  curs  display  a 
great  deal  of  judgment  and  good  feel- 
ing. In  Mr.  Youatt's  book,  On  the 
Dog,  we  have  a  story  of  a  Newfound- 
land dog  in  the  city  of  Cork  which  had 
been  greatly  worried  by  a  number  of 
noisy  curs.  He  took  no  notice  of  them 
until  one  carried  his  presumption  so 
far  as  to  bite  him  in  the  leg,  whereupon 
the  large  animal  ran  after  the  offender, 
caught  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  carried  him  to  the  quay.  There, 
after  holding  him  suspended  over  the 
edge  for  a  few  moments,  he  dropped 
him  into  the  river.  But  he  had  no 
purpose  to  inflict  more  than  a  mild  pun- 
ishment, for  after  the  cur  had  been  well 
ducked  and  frightened  and  was  begin- 
ning to  struggle  for  his  life,  the  New- 
foundland dog  plunged  into  the  water 
and  brought  him  safe  to  land.  That 
animal  certainly  showed  good  sense,  a 
good  heart,  and  a  lively  appreciation 
of  what  was  just  and  proper.  A  very 
comical  example  of  a  dog's  feeling  of 
propriety  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Watson 
from  Jesse's  Gleanings  in  Natural 
History.  aA  gentleman  going  out 
shooting  obtained  the  loan  of  a  pointer 
from  a  friend,  who  told  him  that  the 


dog  would  behave  very  well  as  long  as 
he  killed  his  birds ;  but  that,  if  be  fre- 
quently missed,  it  would  leave  him  and 
run  home.  Unhappily  the  borrower 
was  extremely  unskilful.  Bird  after 
bird  was  put  up  and  fired  at,  but  flew 
off  untouched,  till  the  pointer  grew 
careless.  As  if  willing,  however,  to 
give  his  client  one  chance  more,  he 
made  a  dead  stop  at  a  fern  bush,  with 
his  nose  pointed  downward,  his  forefoot 
bent,  and  his  tail  straight  and  steady. 
In  this  position  he  remained  firm  till 
the  sportsman  was  close  to  him,  with 
both  barrels  cocked;  he  then  moved 
steadily  forward  for  a  tew  pace*,  and 
at  last  stood  still  near  a  bunch  of  heath- 
er, his  tail  expressing  his  anxiety  by 
moving  slowly  backward  and  for- 
ward. At  last  out  sprang  a  fine  old 
black  cock.  Bang,  bang,  went  both 
barrels,  but  the  bird  escaped  unhurt 
This  was  more  than  the  dog  could  bear; 
he  turned  boldly  round,  placed  his  tail 
between  his  legs,  gave  one  long,  loud 
howl,  and  set  off  homeward  as  fast  as 
he  could." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  one  of  the  most 
curious  exhibitions  of  reason  is  af- 
forded by  the  crows,  which,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  the 
Faroe  Islands,  hold  extraordinary 
meetings  every  now  and  then,  appa- 
rently tor  the  purpose  of  judging  and 
punishing  evil-doers  among  their  com- 
munity. The  sessions  are  sometimes 
prolonged  two  or  three  days ;  and  as 
long  as  they  last,  flocks  of  crows  conti- 
nue to  arrive  in  great  numbers  from 
all  quarters  of  the  heavens.  In  the 
mean  while,  some  of  the  assembly  are 
active  and  noisy  ;  others  sit  with  droop- 
ing heads  as  grave  as  judges.  When 
the  gathering  is  complete,  a  very  gen- 
eral noise  ensues — we  are  tempted  to 
call  it  talking — and  then  the  whole 
body  fall  upon  one  or  two  individuals 
and  put  them  to  death.  Justice  thus 
vindicated,  the  convention  straightway 
disperses.  Now,  the  crows  show  every 
appearance  of  having  been  summoned 
to  these  councils ;  indeed,  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  they  should  meet  by 
chance ;  but  how  the  summons  is  given ; 
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.how  they  know  when  all  have  arrived ; 
what  are  the  offences  they  punish ; 
whether  the  criminals  know  the  fate 
that  awaits  them,  and  are  restrained 
by  force  from  making  their  escape; 
and  how  the  knowledge  of  the  crime 
is  dispersed  amongst  the  Whole  assem- 
bly— these  are  curious  questions  to 
which  we  fear  no  satisfactory  answer 
will  ever  be  given.  The  idea  of  hun- 
dreds of  birds  sitting  in  deliberation, 
like  a  court  of  justice,  is  indeed  mar- 
vellous. We  can  only  say  that  the 
narrative,  as  we  have  given  it,  seems  to 
be  well  authenticated,  and  we  leave  our 
readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

We  think  we  have  quoted  anecdotes 
enough  to  prove  that  brutes  have  souls 
and  reason  ;  or,  if  they  have  not,  that 
they  are  much  more  wonderfully  made 
than  man,  since  they  can  perform  with- 
out assistance  from  the  reasoning  facul- 


ty actions  which  in  us  require  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  highest  intelligence.  And 
although  we  do  not  go  to  the  length  of 
saying,  with  the  Rabbi  Manasseh  of 
old,  and  Dr.  John  Brown,  the  author 
of  Spare  Hours,  in  our  own  day,  that 
there  is  a  next  world  for  the  brute 
creation  ;  and  do  not  believe  with  an- 
other modern  writer  (the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood)  that  divine  justice  absolutely 
requires  that  God  should  make  amends 
to  animals  in  the  future  life  for  the  suf- 
ferings they  endure  in  this — perhaps 
our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  we 
have  shown  it  to  be  no  ways  impossi- 
ble that  God  may  have  designed  the 
souls  of  dumb  beasts  to  outlast  in  this 
world  their  perishable  bodies  ;  that  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  sagacious  dog 
may  animate  a  long  succession  of  Rabs 
and  Pontos ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
pet  may  return  into  bodily  form  to  de- 
light new  generations  of  masters. 


From  The  Month. 

THE  GLADIATORS'  SONG. 

Round  about  this  grim  arena,  by  the  ghosts  of  thousands  haunted, 
Beckoned  by  our  slaughtered  comrades,  move  we  on  with  hearts  undaunted — 

Ave,  C<B$ar  Imperator,  morituri  te  salutantf 
Dark  the  world  and  always  darker,  none  to  comfort,  none  to  love  us, 
Grisly  hell  beneath  us  yawning,  deaf  or  dead  the  gods  above  us— 

Ave,  Cottar  Imperator,  morituri  te  saltttant  I 
Life  and  flesh  and  soul  and  sinew,  beating  heart  and  thought  upsoaring — 
Was  the  goblet  of  our  being  crowned  but  for  this  wild  outpouring  ? 

Ave,  Caesar  Lnperator,  morituri  te  talutant ! 
Voices  come  through  dreary  silence,  still  for  righteous  vengeance  calling — 
So  we  chant  our  stern  defiance — false  relentless  Rome  is  falling ! 

Ave,  Caesar  Imperator,  morituri  te  salutatitf 
Countless  years  have  tortured  nations  learned  the  ruth  of  Roman  mercies — 
Ah  !  she  falls  in  waste  and  carnage,  'mid  the  world's  triumphant  curses  ! 

Ave,  Caesar  Imperator,  morituri  te  salutantf 
Gleams  of  vengeance,  long  delaying,  scantly  sate  the  spirit's  yearning — 
Guessing,  groping,  craving,  hoping,  must  we  go  without  returning  ? 

Ave,  Caesar  imperator,  morituri  te  salutant  I 
Onward  to  our  slaughtered  comrades,  round  the  arena,  shadow-haunted. 
On  to  endless  night  or  morning  pass  we  on  with  hearts  undaunted ! 

Ave,  Caesar  Lnperator,  morituri  te  salutant  I 
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From  On 

LAKES  OF 

On  certain  sultry  and  thunderous 
day 9  in  the  middle  of  July,  1866,  was 
celebrated,  with  fetes  and  fireworks, 
illuminations  by  night,  and  brilliant 
shows  by  day,  the  first  centenary  of 
the  union  of  the  province  of  Lorraine 
to  France.  The  scene  was  the  city  of 
Nancy,  and  splendor  was  added  to  the 
festival  by  the  presence  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  and  the  imperial  prince,  who 
lodged  in  the  former  palace  of  King 
Stanislaus  of  Poland,  the  last  duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  witnessed  from  its  bal- 
cony the  defiling  of  a  long  allegorical 
procession,  representing  in  order  the 
historical  personages  of  the  province, 
conspicuous  among  whom  was  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  personated  by  a  youth 
of  the  town  bearing  in  his  hand  a  fac- 
simile of  her  consecrated  banner.  The 
romance  of  the  mediaeval  spectacle  was 
a  little  marred  by  certain  laughable 
incongruities  which  the  critical  eye 
might  detect ;  for  instance,  the  arque- 
bu8ier8  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
armed  with  percussion  muskets  ;  and 
the  portly  nymphs  representing  France 
and  Lorraine  seemed  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  to  be  in  somewhat  too  melt- 
ing a  mood  for  perfect  dignity.  The 
spectacle  as  a  whole  was,  however, 
very  imposing,  and  went  off  with  a 
success  peculiarly  French,  the  clean 
and  handsome  city  being  crowded  with 
well-behaved  strangers  from  all  the 
neighborhood,  in  such  vast  numbers 
that,  in  spite  of  their  good  behavior  and 
good  temper,  they  were  fain  to  fight 
for  their  places  in  the  trains,  and  one 
party  had  to  wait  rill  two  a.m.  at  the 
station,  after  being  in  time  to  get  away 
by  ten  at  night.  In  bearing  patiently 
such  inconveniences  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  our  neighbors  of  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  most  undeniably 
surpass  us.  It  was  pleasant  as  a  con- 
trast to  pass  without  let  or  hinderance 
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the  8am e  station  a  few  days  later,  fol- 
lowing the  line  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  Moselle  past  fipinal 
to  Remiremont,  on  a  visit  to  the  lakes 
which  lie  in  the  country  between  that 
town  and  the  terminus  of  St.  Dio, 
which  ends  another  branch  of  the  Pa- 
ris and  Strasburg  railway.  Between 
Nancy  and  Epinal  the  stream  of  the 
Moselle  is  met  winding  through  fertile 
meadows  in  a  broad  valley  with  low 
elevations  on  each  side ;  near  Spinal 
the  scenery  becomes  more  picturesque  ; 
there  are  more  trees  near  the  river, 
and  the  long  level  reaches  are  broken 
by  occasional  rapids  with  rocks  about 
them.  When  Epinal  is  passed,  the 
valley  becomes  narrower  and  prettier, 
shut  in  between  two  spurs  of  the  Vos- 
ges,  until  the  basin  is  reached,  where 
Remiremont  itself  lies,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Mosellote  join  those  of  the  Mo- 
selle, each  branch  of  the  river  from 
this  point  to  the  source  having  the 
character  of  a  considerable  mountain 
brook.  The  town  of  Remiremont  it- 
self resembles  Freiburg  in  the  Breis- 
gau,  minus  its  magnificent  cathedral,  in 
its  size  and  general  character,  and 
especially  in  the  abundance  of  foun- 
tains and  runnels  permeating  the 
streets,  which  in  their  main  portions 
are  fronted  with  arcades  like  those  of 
Bern  or  Bologna,  a  pleasant  protection 
against  sun  and  shower,  and  duly  ap- 
preciated in  the  tempestuous  summer 
of  1866. 

The  busy  little  town  derives  its 
euphonfous  name  from  one  Saint  Ro- 
mary.  In  the  circle  of  mountains  en- 
closing the  town  one  of  conical  shape 
is  remarked,  called  Mont  Habend,  from 
Castrum  Habend i,  a  camp  erected  on 
its  site  by  the  Romans. 

In  the  seventh  century  this  holy 
mountain  was  the  chosen  retreat  of  two 
anchorites,  Ame  and  Romary,  who 
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founded  there  two  monasteries,  one  for 
women,  another  for  men,  and  were 
canonised  after  their  deaths.  The 
monasteries  were  destroyed  by  the 
Huns  in  the  tenth  century,  bat  the  site 
of  one  was  repeopled  again  by  monks 
a.  century  later,  while  the  nuns,  aban- 
doning the  mountain,  fixed  themselves 
in  the  valley.  The  convent  of  Remire- 
mont  was  governed  during  its  long  ex- 
istence by  sixty-four  abbesses,  the  last 
of  whom,  Louise  Adelaide  de  Bourbon 
Conde\  died  in  1824.  It  was  a  foun- 
dation even  more  exclusive  and  aristo- 
cratic in  its  character  than  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  The  abbesses  were  generally 
princesses,  and  royal  honors  were  ac- 
corded them.  When  each  abbess 
entered  the  town  for  the  first  time,  a 
great  holiday  was  kept,  and  the  mayor, 
instead  of  presenting  the  keys  of  the 
city,  offered  her  the  wine  of  the  spot  in 
a  cup  of  gold,  which  she  just  touched 
with  her  lips  before  she  passed  within 
the  walls  to  be  enthroned  with  great 
state  in  the  palatial  apartments  prepar- 
ed for  her.  One  of  the  number  of 
these  religious  princesses,  Catherine  de 
Lorraine,  distinguished  herself  in  1637 
by  beating  off  from  the  walls  of  Re- 
miremont  the  great  Turenne,  who  was 
endeavoring  to  take  the  town  from  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine. 

The  town  is  now  famous  chiefly  for 
the  production  of  some  excellent  cakes 
with  the  quaint  name  of  "quiches" 
probably  only  a  corruption  of  the  Ger- 
man KUchlein. 

To  the  guests  at  the  baths  of  Plom- 
bieres,  the  lake  region  which  lies  be- 
tween Remiremont  and  St.  Die  is  bet- 
ter known  than  to  the  general  world, 
as  it  lies  out  of  the  way  of  tourists' 
thoroughfares;  but  though  it  cannot 
quite  compete  in  beauty  with  the  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch  lakes,  or  Killarney,  it  is 
well  worth  a  visit  to  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  go  a  great  distance  to  see  it. 
Instead  of  going  due  east  to  the  source 
of  the  Moselle  and  the  pass  over  the 
main  chain  of  the  Vosges  which  leads 
to  Wes^erling,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
Basel,  the  road  to  Gerardmer  turns  to 
the  left  along  a  valley  parallel  to  the 


line  of  the  mountains,  and  flanked  by 
lower  hills,  well  wooded,  on  its  other 
side.  The  foregrounds  have  the  usual 
broken  and  diversified  character  of  a 
granitic  country,  and  the  height  of  the 
hills  is  sufficient  to  make  the  distant 
views  in  many  parts  highly  pleasing. 
There  is  enough  picturesque  incident 
to  beguile  very  pleasantly  the  eighteen 
miles  or  so  which  the  diligence  travers- 
es to  Gerardmer.  The  name,  derived 
from  G6rard,  a  duke  of  Lorraine,  has 
been  given  to  a  fine  oblong  sheet  of 
clear  water,  about  two  miles  long,  and 
half  a  mile  broad,  bounded  for  the 
greatest  part  of  its  circumstance  by  long 
slopes  covered  with  meadows  and  white 
cottages  at  intervals,  but  on  the  east  by 
a  pine  forest  and  rocks,  which  give  a 
more  savage  aspect  to  its  further  banks, 
From  the  Swiss  villas  built  on  its 
banks,  the  numorous  pleasure-boats, 
and  the  general  lively  aspect,  it  brings 
to  mind  the  lake  of  Zurich  in  minia- 
ture. At  its  further  end  is  an  im- 
mensely long  village,  also  called  Ge- 
rardmer, the  most  distinguishing  mark 
of  which  is  an  enormous  wych  elm  of 
unknown  antiquity,  standing  in  the 
market  place. 

In  the  summer,  Gerardmer  is  full  of 
visitors,  who  are  well  entertained  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Poste  and  the  Hdtel  des 
Vosges  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  latter 
of  these  is  conducted  by  an  indefatiga- 
ble little  landlady,  who  is  full  of  civil- 
ities, assisted  by  a  good-natured,  gigan- 
tic husband,  who  seems  to  superintend 
the  kitchen  department,  and  generally 
was  seen  during  our  visit  lounging 
somewhere  about  the  entrance,  conspi- 
cuous in  white  trousers  and  a  shirt  of 
violet  flannel,  trimmed  with  scarlet. 
The  wide  road  beyond  Gerardmer 
branches  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
left  branch  leads  into  a  valley  choked 
with  a  primaeval  pine  forest,  in  the 
depths  of  which  roars  the  torrent  of  the 
Vologne.  The  trees  are  of  immense 
size,  and  completely  clad  with  pen- 
dants of  moss  and  lichen,  telling  of  a 
considerable  elevation  of  site,  and  of 
such  weird  and  grand  forms  as  to  make 
one  wish  that  the  art  of  forest  culture 
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which  fells  the  trees  at  a  premature 
age  had  never  been  introduced.  In 
one  spot,  not  far  from  the  so-called 
"Basse  des  Ours,"  or  Bear  Bottom, 
where  the  huge  granite-blocks  that 
have  fallen  from  the  crest  of  a  moun- 
tain have  been  huddled  together,  a  na- 
tural ice-house  has  been  formed  in  the 
interstices,  called  w  La  glaciere, '  and 
the  fact  of  our  finding  no  ice  in  it  was 
accounted  for  by  the  summer  not  hav- 
ing been  sufficiently  hot  to  produce  the 
necessary  amount  of  evaporation.  The 
road  to  the  right  passes  over  the  tor- 
rent, by  a  bridge,  and  then  divides 
again,  its  right  branch  leading  over  the 
mountains  into  the  .valley  of  Minister 
in  Alsace,  and  its  left  to  St.  Die.  On 
the  road  to  St.  Die  two  pines  are  seen 
which  have  grown  together  like  Sia- 
mese twins. 

Near  the  bridge  is  a  cascade  of  sin- 
gular beauty,  which,  from  a  peculiarity 
it  possesses  in  changing  its  entire  as- 
pect as  the  spectator  changes  his 
ground,  is  called  the  Cascade  des  F(es. 
Not  far  from  this  cascade  is  a  large 
slab  of  granite,  and  a  fountain  where 
Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  dined 
when  he  passed  out  of  Alsace  over 
the  Vosges  into  Lorraine,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  country  was  wild  forest. 
A  rough  bridle-  road  to  the  right  leaves 
the  main  road  to  the  Schlucht  pass  and 
the  valley  of  Miinster,  and,  making  for 
a  gap  in  the  hill,  soon  discloses  the 
beautiful  piece  of  water  called  Longe- 
mer,  or  «  The  Long  Lake,"  the  Ulls- 
water,  as  Ge"rardmer  is  the  Winder- 
mere of  Lorraine.  It  runs  in  a  long 
trough  between  beautifully  wooded 
steeps  for  about  two  miles,  with  a 
slightly  serpentine  direction,  prettily 
broken  by  spits  of  grassy  land  with  a 
few  low  trees  upon  them.  At  the  upper 
end  is  seen,  above  woody  heights,  the 
bald  summit  of  the  Honeck,  (  Hohen- 
eck, "  The  High  Corner",)  an  eminence 
about  four  thousand  feet  high.  At  the 
lower  end,  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  is  a  lit- 
tle chapel  on  a  tongue  of  land,  dedicated 
to  St  Bartholomew  by  an  anchorite 
named  Bilon,  and  near  it  a  solitary 
villa  belonging  to  a  medical  gentleman 


of  the  neighborhood,  who  spends  hh 
summer  holidays  in  this  Arcadian  se- 
clusion, boating  and  fishing  in  the  Jake 
and  the  clear  stream  that  runs  out  of  h. 
By  a  path  to  the  right,  following  the 
sinuosities  of  the  lake,  a  rocky  barrier 
is  reached,  down  whose  face  tumbles, 
among  rocks  and  trees,  a  lovely  water- 
fall ;  and  when  this  is  passed,  another 
lake  is  disclosed,  a  round,  low  lying 
basin,  among  dense  woods  and  frown- 
ing escarpments,  one  of  them  called 
the  Rock  of  the  Devil,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Retoumemer,  or  "  The  Lake 
of  Return.1'  A  solitary  dwelling,  backed 
by  fine  beeches  and  other  trees*  stand* 
on  the  brink,  the  cottage  of  the  forest- 
er, where  the  wanderer  to  this  end  of 
the  world  finds  hospitable  entertain- 
ment. But  notwithstanding  the  impas- 
sable look  of  the  scenery  round,  a  zig- 
zag path  through  the  trees  climbs  the 
height  behind  the  house,  and  joins  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  Col  de  la 
Schlucht,  where  a  beautiful  view  opens 
into  Alsace,  its  most  prominent  objects 
being  that  long  spur  of  the  Vosges 
which  terminates  by  Colmar,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  broken  granite  wall, 
crowned  by  a  peculiarly  imposing  cap 
of  rock,  under  which  the  road  descends 
to  the  green  slopes  about  Mttnster, 
which  are  variegated  with  acres  of 
bleaching  linen,  the  product  of  the 
weaving  iudustry  which  pervades  the 
whole  country.    On  the  Col  itself  is  a 
spacious  chalet  or  hotel,  with  excellent 
accommodation  and  abundant  fare,  to 
which  appetites  whetted  by  the  bracing 
mountain  air  are  inclined  to  do  full 
justice.    From  this  point,  by  walking 
up  a  long  slope  in  a  southerly  direction, 
the  top  of  the  Honeck  is  reached,  graz- 
ed over  by  herds  of  cattle  tinkling  with 
Alpine  bells,  and  commanding  a  spa- 
cious view  over  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  distant  Black  Forest,  with  tre- 
mendous precipices  in  the  foreground 
on  the  side  of  Alsace.    Instead  of  re- 
turning from  this  point  direct  to  G&- 
rardmer,  I  walked  through  a  forest  of 
apparently  blasted  horn-beam,  as  gris- 
ly as  the  trees  in  Gustave  Dore's  draw- 
ings, into  a  long  valley,  which  led  ill 
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course  of  time  to  a  busy  place  called 
I/a  Bresse,  and  thence,  turning  to  the 
right,  over  a  moderately  high  pass  back 
to  Ge*rardmer. 

Besides  the  three  lakes  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  Blanchemer,  or  the 
44  White  Lake,"  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mosellote ;  the  Lac  de  Corbeaux,  so- 
called  from  an  overhanging  cliff  fre- 
quented by  ravens ;  the  Lac  de  Lis- 
pach,  rich  in  fish,  divided  by  a  ridge 
from  Longemer,  and  the  Lac  de  Mar- 
chet,  on  the  flank  of  a  mountain  not  far 
from  Bresse.  The  so-called  White, 
Black,  and  Green  lakes  belonging  to 
Alsace  are  situated  further  to  the 
north  on  that  side  of  the  Vosges  chain 
which  looks  toward  the  Rhine.  On 
one  of  the  mounds  of  the  Honeck  moun- 


tain there  is  an  abundant  and  perennial 
spring,  called  La  Fontaine  de  la  Du- 
chesse,  which  perhaps  possesses  a  high- 
er claim  to  be  the  source  of  the  Moselle 
than  the  more  trifling  stream  which  de- 
scends by  Bussang,  though  the  latter 
pours  its  contribution  in  a  more  direct 
line.  The  sources  of  rivers,  whether 
small  or  great,  are  generally  contro- 
vertible. Some  consider  the  Inn,  which 
rises  in  the  Orisons,  as  having  more 
claim  to  be  the  real  Danube  than  the 
river  which  rises  at  Donaueschingen, 
and,  between  the  rival  claims  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  of  Speke  and  the  Al- 
bert Nyanza  of  Baker,  the  real  head 
of  mighty  Nilus  himself  still  remains 
an  open  question  for  geographers. 


ORIOOJIL. 

COLUMBUS. 

THREE  SCENES. 

'Tis  midnight ;  through  the  lozenge  panes 

Flashes  a  southern  storm  ; 
And  the  lightning  flings  its  livid  stains 

O'er  a  bowed  and  wearied  form. 
He  stands,  like  a  ship  once  staunch  and  stout 

By  billows  too  long  opprest ; 
And  a  fiercer  storm  thao  whirls  without 

Tears  through  his  heaving  breast. 
His  hand  is  pressed  on  his  aching  brow, 

And  veils  his  eyes*  dark  light, 
And  a  twinkling  cresset's  dim  red  glow, 
When  the  lightning  pales,  doth  sadly  flow 
O'er  locks  where  many  a  thread  of  snow 

Tells  of  time's  troubled  flight. 
He  stands — a  fading,  a  clouded  star, 
Half-hid  in  the  rack  of  heaven's  war ; 
Or,  like  a  vanquished  warrior,  one 
Whose  heart  is  crushed,  whose  hopes  are  gone 

After  many  a  gallant  fight. 

He  turns  and  he  paces  the  damp  stone  floor, 
And  his  glance  seeks  the  damper  wall, 
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Where  the  charts,  o'er  which  he  had  loved  to  pore, 

Like  arras  rise  and  fall. 
There  is  his  heart's  most  cherished  store, 
There  lie  the  fruits  of  his  deepest  lore, 
And  his  lips,  as  he  views  them  o'er  and  o  er, 

His  withered  life  recall : 

"  And  was  it  all  a  dream  ? 
Is  this  the  bitter  waking  ? 

And  is  hope's  heavenly  beam 
For  aye  my  soul  forsaking  ? 
I  thought  to  see  the  cross  unfurled 
Upon  the  hills  of  a  far-off  world  ! 
To  bear  the  faith  of  the  Crucified 
Far  o'er  the  wild  Atlantic's  tide ! 
To  see  adored  the  Christian's  God 
Where  Christian  foot  hath  never  trod  ! 

Sure  brighter  dreams  from  heaven  ne'er  fell— 

And  I  wake  in  this  cold,  dim  cell ! 

"  And  were  they,  too,  but  dreams — 
Those  lands  far  in  the  West, 
Where  robed  in  sunset  beams 
The  Seven  Cities  rest  ? 
Far,  far  beyond  the  blue  Azores, 
I  thought  to  press  the  ocean's  shores ; 
The  heaving,  restless  main  to  span, 
And  give— and  give— a  world  to  man  I 
A  new-born  world  of  vernal  skies 
Fresh  with  the  breath  of  paradise— 
A  world  that  yet  would  place  my  uame 
The  foremost  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 
And  now  I  wake,  poor,  friendless,  lone, 
'Mid  these  dripping  walls  of  stone. 

u  And  was  it  but  a  dream 

I  left  fair  Italy  ? 
To  chase  the  churchyard  gleam 

Of  false  expectancy — 
That  light  which,  like  the  swamp's  pale  glare, 
Lures  but  to  darkness  and  despair? 
To  crush  the  visions  youth  built  up? 
Drink  to  its  poisoned  dregs  the  cup 
Of  hope  deferred  and  trust  misplaced? 
To  feel  heart  shrink  and  body  waste  ? 
And  still  like  drowning  wretch  to  cry, 
«  One  more  effort  and  I  die  V  " 

II. 

The  drear,  chill  gray  of  dawning  day 

Dies  in  a  golden  glow, 
And  merrily  on  the  dancing  sea 

The  rippling  sunbeams  flow ; 
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And  they  glance  and  glint,  in  many  a  tint, 

Over  minaret  and  tower, 
Where  the  lofty  cross  shows  the  Paynim's  loss 

And  the  waiio  of  Moslem  power. 
And  waving  high  in  the  brightening  sky, 

Floating  o'er  town  and  sea, 
And  gleaming  bright  in  the  morning  light, 

Spain's  flag  flaunts  haughtily. 

Who  passes  through  the  antique  street 

Worshipped  by  all  around  ? 
Whom  do  the  thousand  voices  greet 

That  to  the  heavens  resound  ? 
Proud  is  the  flash  of  his  dark  eye, 
Yet  tempered  with  humility  ; 
The  softened  radiance,  high  yet  meek, 
That  doth  the  Christian  soul  bespeak ; 
Proud  is  his  heaving  bosom's  swell, 
And  proud  his  seat  in  velvet  selle ; 
His  very  courser  paws  the  earth 
As  conscious  of  its  master's  worth. 

And  now  his  armed  heel  loud  rings 

Through  a  high,  carved  hall, 
Where  blazoned  shields  of  queens  and  kings 

Hang  fluttering  on  the  wall. 
Around,  the  noblest  of  the  land 
In  deepest  awe  uncovered  stand  : 
Princes,  whose  proud  sires  had  well 
Upheld  the  crbss  with  Charles  Martel ; 
And  knights,  whose  scutcheons  flashed  amid 
The  fiercest  fights  where  blazed  the  Cid  ; 
Soldiers,  who  by  their  sovereign's  side 
Hurled  back  in  blood  the  seething  tide 
Of  Moslem  war ;  and  churchmen  sage, 
The  men  who  smoothed  that  iron  age. 
And  all  alone,  'mid  that  bright  throng, 
His  voice  arises  clear  and  strong. 
He  stands  before  a  throne  ;  even  now 
His  dark  plume  waves  above  his  brow, 
As  he,  of  all  the  courtier  train, 
Rivalled  the  majesty  of  Spain. 
Fortune  like  this,  what  fate  can  mar  ? 
He  stands — a  cloudless,  risen  star. 


Once  more  'tis  the  mid  hour  of  night ; 

Once  more  the  storm  beats  high  ; 
But  now  it  whirls  its  fearful  might 

Along  the  cloud-fraught  sky 
Which  spans  the  drear  Atlantic's  waste, 

All  whitened  with  wild  foam, 
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That  cleaves  the  air,  as  sea-birds  haste 
At  even  to  their  home. 

But  even  there,  where  nature's  power 

Laughs  puny  man  to  scorn, 
Man  lords  it  for  his  little  hour 

O'er  fellow-man  forlorn. 
Within  a  vessel's  creaking  sides 

A  chained  prisoner  sits  ; 
Drooped,  weary,  careless  what  betides 

His  tired  soul,  ere  it  flits 
Far  from  a  world  where  gratitude 
Yields  ever  to  the  selfish  brood 
That  gold  and  thirst  for  honor  bring 
To  breast  of  peasant  and  of  king. 
What  now  avails  the  world  he  gave 
To  thankless  Spain  ?    It  cannot  save 
From  slavish  chains  its  whilom  lord, 
Nor  shield  him  from  the  hatred  poured 
O'er  his  bowed  head  by  those  who  late 
But  formed  the  puppets  of  his  state. 
Gone  is  his  kindly  mistress — laid 
To  sleep  among  Spain's  royal  dead. 
Dead  is  her  smile,  her  beaming  gaze 
So  full  of  hope  when  darkening  days 
Hung  o'er  the  crown  she  wore  so  well ; 
Yea,  dead  is  queenly  Isabel ! 
And  where  are  now  the  crowds  that  hung 
Upon  his  steps  when  every  tongue 
Shouted  his  praise  ?    The  station  high 
Above  all  Spain's  plumed  chivalry  ? 
The  high  commands  ?    Away  !  each  thought 
With  saddening  memory  so  deep  fraught ! 
Call  not  pale  flashes  from  afar 
To  mock  with  light  a  fallen  star  1 
The  past  is  dead,  the  future  read, 
Ay !  see  a  broken,  moss-grown  stone, 
And  on  it  view  a  kingly  meed 
Of  thanks  to  genius  shown — 

Ay!  trace  o'er  that  forgotten  grave — 
"Another  world  Columbus  gave 
To  Castile  and  Leon." 

Front-de-Bcbut. 
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BT  CLONFEBT. 


CHAPTER  n. 
THE  SLAVES'  FEAST. 

The  great  Festival  called  Saturnalia 
was  being  celebrated  in  Rome  when 
these  events  took  place.  The  occur- 
rence of*  this  feast  enabled  the  Christ- 
ians from  many  parts  of  the  world  to 
assemble  in  the  city,  and  to  celebrate 
under  cover  of  it  the  feast  of  Christ- 
mas. History  does  not  light  us  with 
certainty  to  the  precise  time  at  which 
this  latter  feast  was  instituted,  but 
shows  it  in  matured  existence  at  a  very 
early  period.  Tradition  has  surmised 
that  it  had  its  birth  in  the  first  century, 
and  that  it  was  celebrated  in  secret  and 
in  security  under  shadow  of  the  pagan 
festivities  of  the  Saturnalia. 

The  Saturnalia,  in  honor  of  Satumusy 
to  whom  the  Latins  traced  the  intro- 
duction into  Italy  of  agriculture  and 
the  civilizing  arts,  fell  toward  the  end 
of  December.  The  agricultural  labors 
of  the  year  being  then  over,  it  became 
a  kind  of  harvest-home  with  the  rural 
population.  After  the  Julian  addition 
of  two  days  to  the  month  of  December, 
it  commenced  on  the  16th  of  the  Ka- 
lends of  January,  that  is,  on  the  17th 
December,  and  continued  for  three 
days.  But  the  people  generally  anti- 
cipated the  time  and  prolonged  it  to 
the  end  of  the  month,  especially  to  the 
24th,  when  it  became  merged  in  another 
feast  called  Siaillaria,  on  account  of 
the  earthenware  figures  then  hawked 
about  as  toys  for  children. 

During  the  feast  the  slaves  were 
allowed  great  liberty  of  act  and  -of 
speech.  Throwing  off  their  sombre 
garments  of  brown  and  black,  which, 
together  with  their  slippers,  made  up 
the  servile  dress,  ( vestis  senilis,)  they 
vol.  v. — 34 


donned  their  masters'  clothes,  assumed 
like  freedmen  the  pileus,  or  felten  cap, 
considered  the  badge  of  freedom.  Their 
allowance  of  bread  and  salt  and  oil  was 
increased  and  made  palatable  by  the 
addition  of  wine.  Their  masters  often, 
waited  on  them  at  table,  where  thoughts 
were  freely  uttered  in  joke  and  song 
as  well  as  in  sober  earnest  without 
restraint  or  blame.  The  whole  people 
made  merry ;  the  toga  was  laid  aside, 
and  the  loose-fitting  garment  synthesis 
put  on  with  a  high- peaked  skull-cap 
without  brim,  (pileus.)  Wax-tapers 
were  given  as  presents,  particularly  by 
slaves  to  their  owners  and  by  the 
clients  to  their  patrons;  with  these 
lighted  in  their  hands,  they  went  along 
the  streets  shouting  **  Io  Saturnalia  I" 
Stores  and  courts  were  closed ;  schools 
kept  holiday;  war  could  not  be  pro- 
claimed ;  evil-doers  could  not  be  pun- 
ished ;  gambling,  prevented  by  law  at 
other  times,  was  permitted.  In  private 
circles  mock-kings  were  chosen,  who 
ruled  the  sports  with  right  royal  dig- 
nity. All  these  and  greater  privileges 
were  granted  the  slaves. 

Aurelian  was  in  no  mood  for  enjoy- 
ment since  bis  interview  with  Flavia. 
Knowing  that  many  strangers  would 
be  calling  at  his  Roman  palace,  he 
avoided  them  by  betaking  himself  to 
his  suburban  villa.  There,  too,  he 
could  with  less  fear  of  discovery  keep 
bis  engagements  with  Zoilus  and  Sisin- 
nius  for  the  8th  of  the  Kalends  of  Jan- 
uary. He  was  nervously  anxious  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  the  former  had 
told  him. 

He  retired,  therefore,  to  the  country. 
Thither  be  invited  Sisinnius  to  meet 
him  on  the  day  agreed  on  with  Zoilus, , 
under  plea  of  seeing  his  slaves  cele- 
brate the  feast  in  rural  style.  Sisinnius 
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found  him  in  the  TabUnum,  a  room  op- 
posite the  hall  door,  where  family  re- 
cords and  archives  were  kept  Seeing 
Aurelian.  thin,  pale,  and  dull,  writing  on 
a  parchment  roll,  he  asked : 

"Is  it  making  your  will  you  are? 
You  remind  me  of  the  shade  of  Dido ! 
This  comes  of  neglecting  the  gods  and 
their  feasts,  and  shutting  yourself  up 
among  those  woods  and  stone-walls 
like  a  vestal.  If  you  staid  in  the  city, 
and  lighted  your  wax-taper,  and  sang 
your  song  to  Saturn  like  a  good  jolly 
fellow,  you  would  be  far  more  cheerful 
and  comely  l" 

44  Perhaps  so.  But  the  three  des- 
tinies are  not  all  and  always  kind.  I 
have  had  my  happy  times ;  it  is  fair 
my  sad  ones  should  come." 

44  Pshaw,  Aurelian !  Pour  out  a  liba- 
tion to  Bacchus  and  then  empty  off  the 
goblet  yourself,  and  you  shall  find  the 
jolly  god  will  stiffen  up  your  drooping 
6 pi  rite !  I  know  the  cause  of  all  this — 
your  interview  with  that  wilful  girl! 
Cheer  up !  women  are  like  the  summer 
clouds,  one  time  damp  and  dark,  the 
next  beaming  with  the  sunshine  of  love 
and  beauty." 

44  Very  poetical,  Sisinnius,  but  Flavia 
is  not  after  the  ordinary  mould.  To* 
night,  however,  will  decide  my  doubts 
and  hopes  for  ever.  You  remember 
our  engagement  with  Zoilus  ? ' 

"  Yes,  I  am  half  sorry  I  made  it.  I 
cannot  read  that  slave.  He  seems  to 
know  every  one  and  everything ;  and 
one  can  scarcely  distinguish  between 
bis  jocose  and  his  serious  moods.  Do 
you  know  where  I  met  him  as  I  came 
to  the  orossway  of  the  Appian  and 
Latin  roads  ?  Talking  to  that  Jewish 
beggar  who  sits  morning,  noon,  and 
night  asking  pennies  from  the  passers- 
by  near  the  Egerian  fountain." 

44 1  allowed  him  into  the  city  to  ar 
range  for  our  admission  to  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Christians.  He  certainly 
does  know  a  great  deal,  and  must  be  a 
clever  deceiver.  Otherwise  he  could 
not  have  crept  into  the  secrets  of  those 
.mysterious*  plotting  Jewish  sects  with* 
•out  being  distrusted.  However,  in  the 
ipresent  instance  he  is  serious  and  to  be 


trusted ;  for  I  have  promised  him  and 
a  female  slave — a  Jewess  also,  who  has 
fascinated  him — their  liberty,  in  case 
he  convinces  me  that  Flavia  has  be- 
come a  Christian.  But,  hush !  here  he 
comes.  Well,  Zoilus,  you  bare  return- 
ed sooner  than  I  expected.  What  news 
from  the  city  ?" 

44  Hail,  noble  Sisinnius  V*  said  the 
Greek,  bowing.    44  Well,  master,  the 
divine  Domitian  is  in  a  fury ;  the  ex- 
hibition of  games  in  the  new  amphi- 
theatre has  been  a  failure.    He  had 
ordered,  it  is  said,  nearly  ten  thousand 
beasts  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
gladiators,  a  number  exceeding  that 
with  which  his  brother  Titus  had  dedi- 
cated it.    The  play  of  Hercules  and 
Ompbale  was  to  be  enacted  before  the 
people.    A  gladiator  was  under  train- 
ing for  many  weeks  to  sustain  the  cha- 
racter of  Hercules,  and  was  to  have 
been  burned  alive  at  the  end  in  a  skirt 
set  on  fire  with  vitriol  and  tar.  The 
gladiator  went  through  the  preparatory 
training  well,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
good  things  ordered  him  by  the  empe- 
ror with  the  view  of  making  him  fleshier 
and  fatter  for  the  burning.    But,  while 
being  brought  to  the  amphitheatre  this 
morning,  he  slipped  his  head  between 
the  spokes  of  the  cart-wheel,  and,  with- 
out gratitude  for  the  good  things,  or 
feeling  for  the  disappointment  of  the 
imperial  god,  suffered  his  neck  to  be 
broken.    This  was  really  too  bad  of  a 
mere  slave!*     So  another  had  to  be 
substituted ;  what  comfort  or  cause  of 
laughter  would  there  be  in  witnessing 
the  burning  of  the  corpse?     A  live 
substitute  was  found,  who  most  ungra- 
ciously refused  to  move  either  hand  or 
foot  in  the  love-making  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale.     However,  this  could  be 
borne  in  anticipation  of  the  fiery  end- 
ing; but,  wonderful  to  relate,  when 
the  skirt  was  put  on  and  the  flames 
were  lighted,  he  stood  unsoorched  in 
their  midst,  calling  on  the  Christian 
God.    Was  not  the  emperor  in  a  rage ! 
The  water  was  let  into  the  arena  and 
the  crocodiles  and  other  amphibious 

•  An  htetorloal  U*.—FrUdla*d4r. 
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monsters  were  swimming  about,  devour- 
ing each  other  \  and  the  man  was 
thrown  in,  but  they  would  not  touch 
him !  Floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  with  upturned  face  and  clasped 
hands,  he  prayed  the  Christian  God  to 
have  pity  on  Domitian.  This  so  anger- 
ed the  latter  that,  standing  up  from  his 
seat  above*  the  arena,  he  cursed  the 
Christian  and  the  Christian's  Cod,  in 
the  name  of  his  own  and  of  Jupiter's 
divinity.  When,  lo !  as  if  Jupiter  was 
provoked,  a  thunderbolt  like  a  burning 
globe  came  flashing  as  if  from  highest 
heaven,  and  went  hissing  through  the 
water  in  the  arena,  killing  every  living 
thing  within  it  except  the  floating 
Christian !  The  veil  of  the  amphithe- 
atre, with  the  machinery  by  which  it 
was  sustained,  was  set  on  fire  and  torn 
away.  The  people  rushed  from  their 
seats ;  it  is  not  known  how  many  lives 
were  lost.  The  emperor  himself  was 
terrified,  and,  running  from  his  throne 
to  his  chariot,  drove  furiously  to  his 
palace,  to  find  it  also  struck  by  the 
lightning."* 

14  This  will  hasten  the  edict  of  per- 
secution against  the  Christians;  and 
it  is  time,"  observed  Aurelian. 

The  villa  stood  on  a  farm  of  many 
hundred  acres.  A  wooded  hill,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  stream 
emptying  into  the  Tiber,  sheltered  it 
from  the  wintry  winds.  The  stream 
drained  the  land,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  a  marsh,  and  thus  prevented 
the  unhealthy  effluvia  which  unfitted 
many  parts  near  the  city  for  human 
residence.  Its  distance  of  some  miles 
from  the  great  southern  road  saved  it 
from  many  visitors,  and  thereby  render- 
ed it  a  secure  retreat  for  a  mind  seek- 
ing solitude.  Attached  to  the  villa,  but 
at  some  hundred  yards  from  it,  were 
the  dwelling-places  of  the  outdoor 
slaves,  in  and  around  which  they  were 
now  feasting.  It  consisted  of  two  open 
courts,t  an  outer  and  an  inner  one.  In 
the  buildings  around  the  former  was 

*  These  facts  are  substantially  true.  Tllltmont's 

Lives  or  tbe  Emperors,  and  the  History  of  the  Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre,  or  Colosseum,  relate  things  aa 
wonderful  of  Domitian 's  reign, 
t  Oohortes,  chortes,  cortes— courts. 


the  kitchen,  an  apartment  large  enough 
to  contain  the  whole  family  employed 
on  the  farm.  Family  (Jamilia)  was 
the  word  used  to  designate  the  total 
number  of  slaves  employed  on  an 
estate  or  in  a  household.  Near  the 
kitchen  were  the  baths,  the  oil  and 
wine-presses,  the  cellars,  and  in  the 
upper  stories  the  granaries,  carefully 
protected  from  damp,  heat,  and  insects. 
At  the  entrance-gate  of  this  court  were 
the  apartments  for  the  VWicus,  or  chief 
steward,  and  for  the  Procurator  of  the 
family.  In  the  inner  court  were  the  sta- 
bles, stalls,  and  sheds,  (equilta,  bubilia, 
and  ovilia.)  In  the  centre  of  each 
court  was  a  large  reservoir,  into  which 
the  water  from  the  stream  was  carried 
through  terra-cotta  pipes,  or  Roman- 
arched  drains.  The  reservoir  in  the 
outer  court  was  generally  used  for 
cleansing  and  soaking  vegetables  ;  that 
in  the  inner  was  carefully  supplied  with 
fresh  water  for  poultry  and  cattle. 
Around  both  courts  were  the  chambers 
(celfa)  of  tbe  slaves,  which  fronted 
southward  so  as  to  catch  the  sun's 
light  and  heat.  Near  these  chambers, 
but  parrly  underground,  was  the  prison 
for  refractory  or  fugitive  slaves;  it 
was  partially  lighted  by  long  and  nar- 
row windows. 

Aurelian  and  Sisinnius  strolled  lei- 
surely from  the  villa,  accompanied  by 
Zoilus,  and  discussing  the  wonderful 
events  he  had  related.  When  they 
reached  the  cou  rts,  they  found  the  slaves 
engaged  in  different  amusements.  It 
was  a  bright,  bracing  day;  the  sun 
shone  in  a  cloudless  sky,  which  had 
been  swept  by  the  wind.  There  was 
nothing  to  remind  them  of  December, 
save  only  the  long,  dry  branches  of  the 
trees  rustling  and  swaying  on  the  hill- 
side, and  the  gusts  sweeping  at  times 
in  eddies  round  the  courts  as  if  they 
had  lost  their  way.  Some  of  the  slaves 
were  playing  at  quoits ;  others  at 
draughts  ( latrumuli)  in  sheltered 
nooks.  Some  indulged  in  the  usually 
forbidden  game  of  dice,  while  younger 
ones  took  a  boyish  pleasure  in  rattling 
the  cylindrical  dice-boxes  of  bono  or 
ivory,  (Jritillus.)    A  group  in  the  cen- 
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tral  area  of  the  outer  court  played  at 
odd  and  even,  (peer  impar  ludere;) 
while  another  was  gathered  around 
a  slave  with  long-flowing  philosophic 
beard,  who  proposed  puzzles  on  the 
abacus,  or  calculating  tray.  Many  sat 
quietly  apart ;  others  walked  moodily 
about,  wrapped  in  thoughts  that  seemed 
tinged  with  disappointment  and  gloom. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  family  was 
in  the  kitchen,  which  resounded  with 
singing,  music,  and  dancing.  As  soon 
as  Aurelian  and  his  companions  bad  en- 
tered the  last-named  apartment,  a  lit- 
tle slave  with  hunchback,  wiry  frame 
bounded  from  a  couch  and  seized  the 
skirt  of  his  master's  toga,  which  was 
slung  in  walking  style  over  the  left 
shoulder. 

u  The  gods  will  bo  angry  with  the 
senator  for  wearing  his  toga  during  the 
feast,  and  for  not  waiting  on  Caipor  as 
he  did  last  year,"  exclaimed  the  dwarf. 

"No,  no,  Caipor!  Saturnus  has 
given  me  leave  to  retain  the  toga; 
because  I  am  not  well,  and  he  fears 
I  would  catch  cold  if  I  laid  it  aside  for  a 
lighter  dress." 

The  face  of  Caipor  darkened  and 
tears  brightened  through  bis  eyelashes. 

"  Poor  master  is  not  well  and  shall 
die !  Then  what  will  Caipor  do  ? 
Yillicus  will  whip  him  and  put  him 
in  the  furca  for  ringing  bis  bells ;  or 
they  will  sell  him  and  he  will  never 
more  see  or  love  good  master  or  beau- 
tiful Flavia." 

Aurelian  assured  him  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  his  own  death,  and  that 
he  might  ring  his  bells  and  should  not 
be  whipped.  The  little  fellow  shook 
his  Phrygian  cap,  and  rang  a  tiny  peal 
from  the  tiny  bells  attached  around 
it  The  jingle  caused  him  to  laugh 
out  with  idiotic  delight. 

44  Villicus  cannot  whip  Caipor  for 
shaking  his  bells,  ha,  hat  Yillicus 
whipped  Lucius  to-day  until  the  big 
drops  of  blood  came  from  between  the 
shoulders,  and  put  him  on  the  mill  in 
the  prison." 

u  Impossible !"  said  Sisbnius.  u  It  is 
not  la-vful  to  punish  or  imprison  during 
the  feast." 


u  Lucius  said  so.  But  Yillicus  would 
not  listen.  Lucius  is  a  big,  strong  man 
—why  did  be  not  kill  Yillicas  ?  He 
did  not  cry  or  stir,  but  he  kept  calling 
on  Jesus  to  help  him ;  but  Jesus  did 
not  come.  Master,  who  k  Jesus  V 
asked  the  fooL 

Aurelian's  curiosity  was  aroused.  On 
questioning  the  steward,  be  was  told 
that  Lucius,  with  many  other  slaves, 
refused  to  join  in  honoring  Saturn  or 
any  of  the  gods,  or  to  award  divinity 
to  the  emperor ;  that  it  was  necessary 
to  punish  some  one  for  example's  sake, 
and  that  Lucius,  otherwise  quiet  and 
inoffensive,  was  chosen  as  being  prin- 
cipal among  the  recusants. 

**  What  is  to  come  next  ?n  said  Aure- 
lian bitterly  to  Sistnnius.  u  Our  wives 
and  daughters,  and  now  our  lowest 
slaves,  are  lured  by  this  Christian  se- 
ducer !  Like  the  pestilence  from  the 
marshes,  his  influence  is  creeping  into 
every  corner  and  poisoning  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  our  social  system.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  check  its  deadly 
progress.  A  stronger  dose  than  that 
administered  by  Nero  is  requisite  to 
kill  it." 

Caipor  was  clinging  affectionately  to 
his  master's  side.  At  length,  drawing 
the  toga  by  a  sudden  jerk,  he  looked  up 
into  Aurelian's  face  and  said : 

"  Caipor  waits  upon  the  senator  all 
the  year  round.  Will  not  the  senator 
wait  upon  Caipor  during  the  festival  V 

"  Certainly,  I  will  be  your  slave  and 
wait  on  you,  my  Caipor  1  Where  is 
your  couch  ?" 

Couches  with  small  tables  for  the 
guests  bad  been  arranged  in  form  of 
a  triclinium  at  one  end  of  the  large 
apartment.  Leading  Aurelian  to  one 
of  these  seats,  the  hunchback  fool  reclin- 
ed upon  his  elbow  in  most  approved 
dining  attitude  ;  and,  as  Aurelian  roll- 
ed the  table  to  his  side  and  helped  him 
to  wine  and  fruit,  looked  around  the 
room  with  mingled  pride  and  pleasure 
at  being  the  only  one  so  honored. 

Meantime  Zoilus  told  Sisinnius  the 
history  and  character  of  several  slaves. 
There  were  about  four  hundred  pre- 
sent.   Our  readers  may  give  us  credit 
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for  exaggeration  if  we  draw  attention 
to  the  vast  numbers,  the  varied  origin, 
and  occupations  of  slaves  owned  by 
noble  Romans  in  the  age  of  Domitian. 
Slavery  arose  from  three  causes,  name- 
ly, from  birth,  from  civil  punishment, 
and  captivity  in  war.  The  captives 
by  war  alone  would  swell  the  number 
enormously.  In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus a  freedman  died  leaving  by  will 
over  four  thousand  slaves,  after  having 
lost  other  thousands  in  the  civil  wars. 
Historians  say  that  many  Romans  had 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand.  Juvenal 
puts  the  test  of  a  person's  fortune  in  the 
question,"  Quot  pascit servos?"  "How 
many  slaves  does  he  support  r1  Dur- 
ing the  empire  they  filled  every  position, 
from  the  most  menial  to  the  most  lite- 
rary. They  were  tillers  and  caretakers 
of  the  territories  of  the  patricians  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  in  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  mountains  and  the  seas.  They 
were  employed  as  bakers,  barbers, 
cooks,  stewards,  and  artisans;  as  tu- 
tors, clerks,  amanuenses, readers,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  astronomers,  rhetori- 
cians, poets,  and  philosophers.  The 
Literature  and  science  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  "  Orbls  terrarumf*  found 
many  a  worthy  representative  in  their 
ranks.  Hence  it  has  been  well  said 
that  the  martial  prowess  of  Rome  con- 
quered that  of  foreign  nations,  but  that 
the  civilization  and  learning  of  foreign- 
ers conquered  or  rather  produced  hem. 

We  need  not  wonder,  therefore  to 
find  hundreds  of  slaves  in  the  house- 
hold of  Aurelian.  Hi3  family  was 
among  the  oldest  and  noblest  of  the  city. 
Counting  those  on  his  Italian  and  for- 
eign estates,  they  numbered  many  thou- 
sands. In  the  assemblage  which  Sisin- 
nius  was  scanning,  many  nationali- 
ties had  representatives  —  Phrygians, 
( fcppadocians,  Thracians,  Britons, 
( Greeks,  and  Jews. 

-Whence  was  Caipor  purchased?" 
BBked  Sisinnius. 

<k  The  mother  of  Aurelian,"  answer- 
ed Zoilus,  was  driving  in  her  four- 
wheeled  chariot  {rhrda)  through  the 
streets  of  Rome.  Her  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  dwarfish  figure,  who,  emerg- 


ing from  the  forum  of  Augustus,  fol- 
lowed the  chariot- wheels,  clapping  his 
hands  and  crying  out,  'Well  done! 
little  wheel.  Run  fast!  Big  wheel 
can't  catch  you ;  well  done,  little  wheel V 
He  was  in  ecstasies  on  seeing  the  small- 
er wheels  of  the  carriage,  as  it  rolled 
quickly  on,  keep  their  position  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  larger.  The 
slave-dealer  from  whom  he  had  wan- 
dered came  up  and  scourged  him  se- 
verely. He  cried  piteously  and  called 
on  the  lady  for  protection.  Moved 
with  pity,  she  made  her  husband  buy 
him  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  sestertia,* 
($50,000.)  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  the  pet  fool  of  the  household 
(mono,)  and  was,  according  to  custom, 
named  Caipor  (Oaiipuer)  after  my 
noble  master's  father." 

rt  What  is  the  name  of  that  female 
yonder]  How  beautiful  is  the  sym- 
metry of  her  face  and  figure!  But 
there  is  determined  purpose  in  her  lip 
and  eye." 

"  That  is  Judith  the  Jewes3,"  said 
Zoilus,  slightly  confused.  "  She  was 
bought  like  myself  from  among  the 
slaves  left  by  the  late  Consul  Domitilla. 
She  was  a  little  girl  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem ;  and,  having  miraculously 
escaped  was,  like  other  girls  of  her  age 
and  beauty,  brought  to  grace  the  tri- 
umphal return  of  the  conqueror  Titus. 
During  the  procession  she  was  perched 
like  a  winged  Iris  on  the  same  chariot 
with  Venus  and  Apollo." 

"And  that  other  near  her?" 
"  Is  thedaughterof  a  Roman  plebeian, 
and  by  birth  a  free  woman.  But,  hav- 
ing secretly  married  a  slave,  she  was 
on  discovery  reduced  to  his  level.  She 
bears  her  lot  patiently,  liowever,  be- 
cause she  cannot  be  separated  by  sale 
from  her  husband." 

"  I  see  two  strongly  built  slaves  sit* 
ting  near  each  other.  One  of  them 
wears  his  beard ;  and  the  fair  locks  of 
the  other  are  down  to  his  shoulders. 
They  seem  to  look  contemptuously  on 
the  amusements." 
"One  of  fhese  is  a  Getulian,  the 

*  A  morio,  or  fool,  In  the  reign  of  Nero  cewt  $15,000 1 
—Dio. 
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other  a  Briton.  They  were  both  chiefs 
and  warriors  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. Yon  perceive  the  mark  (stigma) 
burned  into  the  formers  forehead? 
When  first  exposed  in  the  slave-market, 
having  on  his  neck  the  tablet  (titulus) 
describing  his  various  qualities,  a  phy- 
sician was  brought,  before  whom  he 
was  to  be  stripped  and  examined.  Be- 
fore they  had  time  to  so  treat  him  he 
snatched  up  a  staff,  and,  having  pros- 
trated slave  dealer  and  physician,  with 
a  sweep  bounded  over  the  railing  of 
the  area  and  escaped  among  the  build- 
ings of  the  old  forum.  It  cost  the  lives 
of  three  slave-hunters  before  he  was 
captured.  He  was  branded  as  a  dan- 
gerous character  and  condemned  to  die 
as  a  gladiator.  But  Aurelian  succeed- 
ed in  procuring  him.  Since  he  came  on 
this  estate  he  has  made  no  attempt  at 
escape.  Being  allowed  a  percentage 
(peculium)  on  his  work  like  many 
others  employed  by  our  roaster,  he  has 
become  industrious,  and  hopes  after 
some  years  to  be  able  to  purchase  bis 
liberty  by  his  savings.  The  Briton  is 
similarly  situated.  If  they  succeed 
in  procuring  freedom,  depend  upon  it, 
they  will  return  to  their  native  hills  and 
relight  the  torch  of  war/' 

u  Who  is  that  old  man  with  bald 
head  and  long  white  beard,  to  whom 
Aurelian  is  now  speaking?" 

"  That  is  Bathus,  the  tutor  and  care- 
taker of  Aurelian's  youth  hood.  He 
wears  the  long  beard  and  cloak  of  a 
philosopher  by  license  of  the  festival. 
He  hates  the  emperor  on  account  of 
his  late  edict  of  expulsion  against  the 
philosophic  tribe.  He  also  professes 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  Next  him  is 
Tritonios,  a  disciple  of  Hippocrates. 
He  is  famous  for  bis  skill  in  bleeding 
and  in  amulets.  His  bored  ears  show 
his  Eastern  origin,  probably  in  Arabia. 
You  may  find  him  any  morning  before 
sunrise  gathering  herbs  for  charms. 
There  is  scarcely  a  slave,  or  a  tree  on 
the  estate  that  has  not  a  triangular 
Abracadabra,  or  some  other  amulet 
suspended  ou  him  or  it,  as  a  protection 
against  disease  and  the  evil  genii." 

While  Zoflu8  and  Sisinnius  were 


thus  conversing,  those  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  apartment  were  not  without  their 
own  topics  and  amusements.  It  was 
observable  that  they  instinctively  took 
their  places  according  to  their  position 
and  rank  in  the  family.  Those  born 
in  the  household,  the  vemcsy  were  more 
forward  and  talkative  than  the  others ; 
they  well  deserved  the  character  given 
of  them  by  the  poet  as  the  "  verncs  pro- 
caces" 

A  Roman  slave-family  contained  all 
the  sources  of  social  enjoyment  and 
happiness,  such  as  was  possible  for 
persons  in  their  condition,  provided  the 
owner  and  the  superintendents  were 
not  inclined  to  tyranny.    Their  mar- 
riage was  not  indeed  sanctioned  by 
law ;  but  the  contubernium,  which  per- 
mitted them  to  live  as  man  and  wife 
under  the  same  roof,  was  respected  in 
its  relations  as  much  perhaps  among 
the  pagan  as  among  Christian  nations, 
among  whom  slavery  flourished.*  An 
enactment  was  passed  by  the  senate 
that  in  sales  and  divisions  of  property 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
brother  and  sister,  should  not  be  sun- 
dered.   Roman  jurists,  no  doubt,  de- 
fined slavery  to  be  a  "  constitutio  juris 
gentium,  qnd  quit  contra  naturam  aU 
ierius  domlnis  subjicitur"  thus  strictly 
giving  the  master  power  to  do  much  as 
he  liked  with  the  slave ;  to  sell,  punish, 
and  put  to  death.  In  consequence  great 
cruelties  were  often  inflicted.  But  gen- 
erally social  intercourse  and  positive 
morality  softened  down  their  sever 
ity.   Positive  legislation  also  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  slave.    Under  the  Anto- 
nines,  a  man  putting  his  slave  to  death 
without  a  justifying  cause  was  subject 
to  a  heavy  penalty.    If  a  slave  were 
treated  too  harshly,  he  might  bring  the 
case  before  the  public  tribunal  and 
claim  to  be  sold  to  another  master. 
If  a  sickly  or  aged  slave  were  exposed 
by  the  owner,  he  became  free ;  and,  if 
put  to  death,  the  crime  was  punished  as 
murder.  Christianity,  though  it  did  not 
proclaim  slavery  lo  be  an  essential  evil, 
made  way  for  emancipation.  The  great 

♦  Cod.  ni.  sa 
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principles  of  charity  were  urged  by  the 
first  Christian  writers  and  fathers  of 
the  church.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
devoted  much  of  his  eloquence  to  this 
subject.  Gradually  this  Christian  spi- 
rit impregnated  society,  especially  af- 
ter the  triumph  of  the  cross  under  Con- 
stant ine.  Slaves  who  became  priests, 
monks,  nuns,  or  were  promoted  to  any 
clerical  order,  were  made  free  by  law. 
Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  became  very  much  less- 
ened. Many  Christian  masters  eman- 
cipated all  they  possessed  ;  others  kept 
them  until  they  were  instructed  and 
converted,  and  then  gave  them  free- 
dom. Justinian  particularly  did  mueh 
for  the  overthrow  of  slavery :  bis  le- 
gislation, inspired  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  would  have  wholly  extinguish- 
ed it,  but  for  the  invasion  of  the  north- 
ern barbarians.  These  brought  with 
them  their  slaves,  who  were  mostly 
Sclavonians,  (sclavi,  or  slaves,)  and 
reduced  many  of  the  conquered  to  the 
same  level  The  church  was  true  to 
her  policy  of  not  suddenly  tearing  up 
any  of  the  foundations  of  society  when 
not  essentially  wrong ;  but  6he  never 
ceased  to  preach, 44  in  season  and  out  of 
season,9'  the  great  principle  of  44  doing 
unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
unto  us."  This  is  the  mirror  she  has 
always  held  up  before  master  and 
slave.  Seeing  their  duties  here  re- 
flected, the  evils  of  slavery,  and  finally 
the  system  itself,  began  to  fade  like 
snow  under  the  softening  influence  of 
the  sun.  The  voice  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  the  herald  of  freedom 
from  the  beginning.  Wondrous  chang- 
es were  brought  about  without  those 
calamities  accompanying  sudden  tran- 
sitions. The  echoes  of  her  teaching 
have  been  taken  up  by  religious  and 
political  parties.  But  they  have  had 
the  injustice  of  appropriating  it  as  their 
own,  and  the  ingratitude  to  forget  that 
the  Catholic  Church  was  the  mother  at 
whose  knees  mankind  learned  the  les- 
sons of  Christian  charity  and  liberty  ! 
But  we  must  return. 

During  the  conversation  between 
Zoilus  and  Sisinnius,  the  jests  and 


laughter  of  the  "  vernaa"  were  heard 
above  all  other  sounds. 

"Observe  Zoilus,"  said  one,  44  he 
looks  as  sober  and  serious  as  Rhada* 
manthus  on  the  judgment-seat  What 
is  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

44  He  is  expecting  to  be  a  freedmaa 
one  of  these  days,  and  thinks  it  time  to 
become  a  gentleman  and  quit  his  old 
habits  and  associates." 

44  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  ho  is  as 
free  as  the  wind  on  the  hill  side.  He 
is  in  and  out  of  the  city  as  often  as  he 
likes.  What  induces  master  to  give 
him  so  much  freedom?  There  is 
something  in  it" 

44  See  Murena.  too !  He  expects  in 
a  few  months  to  buy  himself  out  with 
the  profits  of  his  peculium." 

44  That  accounts  for  his  being  so 
great  a  miser.  The  barber  told  me 
that,  after  having  his  hair  cut  and  nails 
pared  the  other  day,  Murena  gathered 
the  cuttings  in  order  to  make  a  dena* 
rius  on  them  I" 

This  observation  of  the  physician 
Tritonios  caused  laughter  and  was  not 
unheard  by  Murena,  who  replied : 

44 O  doctor!  that  is  a  stale  joke 
stolen  from  Plautus.  Next  time  I  will 
preserve  the  parings  for  your  amulets, 
they  may  be  as  good  for  the  toothache 
or  the  colic  as  the  hairs  on  the  goat's 
chin  which  you  hung  upon  the  arm  of 
Marcus !" 

44  Take  care,  Murena !"  said  a  third, 
44  you  don't  know  how  soon  you  may 
require  Tritonios  to  assist  you." 

44  Yes,  and  share  the  fate  of  Pro- 
cax,  who  only  saw  the  doctor  in  a 
dream,  and  awoke  no  more,  though 
he  carried  an  amulet." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  two  slaves,  a  male  and 
female,  dressed  in  short  and  close  gar- 
ments for  the  dance.  They  wore*  lea- 
thern skull-caps  for  protection  of  the 
head  in  case  of  falling,  became  as 
they  danced  they  flung  themselves  on 
their  heads  and  alighted  again  upon 
their  feet.  Another  slave  played  ap- 
propriate airs  on  the  flute.  After  en- 
gaging in  this  dance,  in  which,  after 
Spartan  style,  the  hands  and  head  and 
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eyes  were  in  motion  as  well  as  the  feet, 
a  rope  was  extended  across  the  room. 
The  female  dancer  ascended,  carrying  a 
thyrsus  hound  with  white  fillet  and 
ending  in  a  bunch  of  vine  and  ivy 
leaves  mixed  with  berries.  Balancing 
herself  with  this,  she  danced  in  many 
graceful  attitudes,  representing  satyrs, 
fauns,  bacchanals,  and  other  mytholo- 
gical beings.  Then  exchanging  the 
thyrsus  for  a  crater  of  wine  and  a  small 
drinking  cup.  she  danced  and  mean- 
time poured  the  wine  from  one  vessel 
into  the  other,  balancing  herself  by  the 
action,  and  then  descended  amid  great 
applause.  After  the  dance  the  amanu- 
ensis of  Aurelian  declaimed  with  great 
spirit  the  beautiful  passage  of  Homer 
in  which  the  death  of  Hector  at  the 
hands  of  Achilles  is  described.  Here 
some  one  remarked  that  Zoilus  had 
not  sung  or  improvised  during  the 
evening,  and  a  unanimous  call  was 
made  on  him,  with  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  he  complied  by  singing  the 
following : 

THIS  BONO  OF  BATURNUB. 


A  hrmn  to  Saturnus,  a  grateful  hymn, 
With  fobleU  festooned  to  the  bead-crowned  brim, 
On  bis  festival  we  ling : 
Who  once  in  the  year 
Doth  freedom  and  cheer 

To  slave  and  to  master  bring, 
Bring, 

To  slare  and  to  master  bring. 

He  taught  unto  men  how  to  till  the  hard  toll, 
To  plant  the  green  grape  and  to  draw  the  fat  oil 
Which  flows  In  the  olive's  heart, 
To  prune  the  vine 
And  to  tap  the  mine, 

And  every  useful  art. 

He  breathed  on  the  earth ;  and  his  breath  is  the  spring 
Which  flowers  and  fruits  on  its  bosom  doth  fling, 
And  sweetens  the  summer  breeae 
As  It  freshly  blows 
Where  the  water  flows 

Through  the  roots  of  the  leaf-clad  trees. 

Be  breathed  on  the  sea;  and  the  ripples  came 
like  smiles  o'er  Its  face,  and  Its  amorous  frame 
Kissed  with  Its  cooling  lip 
The  shore  in  the  hours 
When  the  sky  sends  its  showers 
For  the  thirsty  earth  to  sip. 

He  breathed  on  the  air ;  and  Its  brow  grew  white 
With  rays  scarce  concealed  by  the  veil  of  night; 

And  the  sun  from  its  blue  looked  down 
With  a  smile  so  bland 
As  to  free  the  land 

From  the  chill  of  hts  winter  frown. 

He  breathed  on  the  springs ;  and  the  streams  rushed 

out 

From  their  mother's  lap  with  a  mirthful  shout : 


"  Oh  I  oosao  to  the  Adds/*  they  sang, 
*  For  the  perched  meads 
Reed  our  limpid  beads,** 

And  they  laughed  as  they  onward  sprang. 

Then  a  hrmn  to  Saturn  us,  a  grateful  hymn. 
With  goblets  festooned  to  the  wine-crowned  brim, 
On  his  festival  we  sing : 
Who  ones  in  the  year 
Doth  freedom  and  cheer 

To  slave  and  to  master  bring ! 

44  Why,  Zoilus,  you  rival  Martial  the 
Spaniard  in  wooing  the  virgin  Nine," 
said  Bathus.  44  If  the  emperor  only 
knew  your  powers,  he  would  patronize 
you  as  well  as  Juvenal,  Quinctiltan, 
and  the  Jew  Josephus." 

44  The  renegade  from  his  race  and 
creed  I"  said  Epbrem,  a  Jewish  slave, 
in  an  underbreath  to  Judith,  who  sat 
beside  him. 

44  The  golden  age  of  poesy,  like  that 
of  philosophy,  has  departed,"  remarked 
Zoilus  in  answer  to  Bathus.  44  The  em- 
peror has  lost  his  early  love  of  verse- 
making,  and  betaken  himself  to  the 
burning  of  vestals*  and  of  Christians. 
By  the  way,  Bathus,  have  you  beard 
that  Epictetus  and  the  whole  host  of 
philosophers  have  been  exiled  ?  They 
say  that  Dio  Chrvsostom  is  consoling 
himself  in  the  Getulian  desert  with  a 
tract  of  Plato  and  a  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes. I  would  advise  you  stronely 
to  shave  your  beard  and  lay  aside  the 
philosopher's  cloak,  or  the  beard  may 
be  cut  off  with  the  head  attached  to  it. 
Genius  is  at  a  low  ebb  nowadays  ;  that 
is  my  reason  for  having  ceased  to  be 
one." 

44  Beware,  lest  you  might  share  a 
like  fate ;  ycur  tongue  wags  very  free- 
ly," observed  Aurelian,  who  overheard 
the  conversation. 

44  Noble  master,  this  is  the  feast  of 
free  speech.  To-morrow  I  will  pad- 
lock my  lips,  and  nothing  but  a  golden 
key  will  open  them/'  said  the  slave, 
glancing  knowingly  at  his  master. 
Then  turning  to  Ephrem  the  Jew, 
44  Sing  us  that  ode  to  your  native  land 
I  heard  you  repeat  the  other  day, 
Epbrem." 

u  It  is  in  Hebrew,  and  would  not  b# 
understood.' 

•  Vestals  were  burned  In  the  reign  of  Domitian  for 
violation  of  their  tows. 
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"  No  matter ;  the  metre  and  air  are 
sweet  and  melancholy.  I  will  have  it 
translated  into  Latin  hexameter  by 
your  countryman  Josephus,  one  of 
these  days,  if  you  like." 

"  Name  him  not,  the  arch-sycophant, 
who  lives  by  flattering  tyrants,"  whis- 
pered Judith  with  a  fierce  tone  and 
glance,  before  which  Zoilus  blanched 
and  trembled. 

"  Fair  Judith,  be  not  angry ;  I  meant, 
it  only  in  joke." 

"  Jokes  at  the  expense  of  others' 
feelings  deserve  not  the  award  of  wit/1 
said  Ephrem,  who,  standing  up,  de- 
claimed the  following  with  a  vehement 
earnestness : 


ODE  OF  THE  EXILED  JEW  TO  JERUSALEM. 


L 

Thy  heart,  0  Jerusalem  !  Is  desert  and  drear, 
Thy  children  no  more  In  thy  bosom  appear  ; 
In  the  land  or  the  Gentiles  they  sigh  and  they  moan, 
While  thou,  0  dear  mother  1  dost  pine  all  alone. 


XL 

Thy  turrets,  and  temple,  and  beautiful  gate — 
The  gems  that  shone  bright  in  the  crown  of  thy  state — 
Like  the  ark  of  the  prophets,  no  longer  remain, 
And  the  Philistine  foxes  thy  beauty  profane  1 

m. 

The  gold  harp  of  David  awakens  no  more 
Thy  echoes  where  pontifTand  people  adore; 
Thy  silver-voiced  trumpets  are  silent  and  dead, 
No  smoke  from  thy  temple  ascends  overhead. 


IT. 

Like  the  weeds  on  the  beach  by  the  ocean-tide  hurled, 
Thy  daughters  are  cast  on  the  shores  of  the  world  ; 
Thy  eye's  filled  with  weeping,  thy  heart's  filled  with 
woe, 

And  thy  brow  once  so  fair  In  the  dust  Is  laid  low  1 


The  dust  of  thy  kings  In  thy  bosom  remains 
Where  the  hoofs  of  the  Gentiles  insult  thy  sad  plains, 
And  their  lamps  sacrilegious  invade  the  deep  glooms 
That  wrap  them  to  rest  in  thy  Valley  of  Tombs  ! 


TL 

Jerusalem,  mother !  we  pray  unto  Him 
Who  has  filled  up  thy  chalice  of  woe  to  the  brim  : 
"  A  curse  on  the  tyrants  whose  Impious  hands 
Have  seised  thee,  defiled  thee,  and  bound  thee  In 
bands  1 

▼a 

0  send  down,  Jehovah  I  by  night  and  by  day, 
Thy  blight  on  apostate  Impostors,  we  pray : 
The  Christian  deceivers,  whose  God  we  nailed  fast* 
To  the  tree  of  the  cross  aa  a  sail  to  the  mast  I 


•  The  Jews  cursed  the  Christians  three  times  a 
day  in  their  synagogues,  says  Eplphantus  In  this 
direful  form,  •*  Send  down  thy  curse,  0  God !  on  the 
Christians." 


TUL 

"  Since  the  hour  he  was  crucified  outside  thy  gate, 
Ills  blood  like  a  poison  has  mixed  in  thy  fate  I 
May  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  the  God  of  our  race, 
From  thy  forehead,  Jerusalem,  wipe  the  disgrace  t 

During  the  delivery  of  the  first  verses 
tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  Judith. 
During  the  last  part  fire  seemed  to 
flash  from  her  eyes. 

After  Ephrem  others  were  induced 
to  si^  or  deliver  pieces  in  the  lan- 
guages of  their  respective  countries.  In 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  the  Sarmatians, 
Dacians,  Parthians,  and  the  German 
tribes  beyond  the  Rhine  had  been  com- 
pletely subdued.  Agricola  had  broken 
on  the  Grampians  the  fierce  hardihood 
of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Tay  and 
Tweed.  The  success  of  the  Jewish 
war  in  the  two  preceding  reigns  had 
scattered  that  unfortunate  race  over  the 
earth.  We  can  thence  understand  how 
on  a  large  estate  like  that  of  Aurelian 
so  many  nationalities  met  Leaving 
them  to  amuse  themselves,  we  will  fol- 
low Zoilus. 

He  left  the  hall  quietly,  crossed  the 
outer  court  and  a  paddock  between  it, 
and  the  villa,  and  entered  through  a 
low-arched  door  into  the  garden  behind 
it.  Between  this  garden  and  the  villa 
was  the  peristyle,  a  rectangular  area 
so  named  from  having  stone  pillars 
around  it.  In  its  centre  was  a  xystus 
with  box  and  other  shrubs,  shaped  like 
tigers,  lions,  and  galleys.  The  deepen- 
ing shades  of  evening  brought  out  their 
figures  with  weird-like  indistinctness. 
Judith  the  Jewess  stood  between  two 
pillars,  and  as  she  stood,  tall,  straight, 
and  motionless,  might  have  passed  for 
the  guardian  goddess  of  the  place. 

"I  have  been  expecting  you,  Zoilus." 

"You  do  not  forget  your  promise, 
thenT 

"  No !  my  part  shall  be  fulfilled  as 
6oon  as  you  have  complied  with  the 
conditions.*' 

*4  Judith!  these  conditions  are  hard. 
J  have  my  misgivings  and  fears  about 
the  part  I  have  to  play  " 

"Fears  and  misgivings?"  she  re- 
peated. "These  account  for  your 
changed  manuer  this  evening?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  never  known  any  ant 
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to  end  well  who  interfered  with  the 
Christians." 

44  Ha,  ha !"  she  laughed  ironically. 
You  fear  the  uncircumcised  dogs !" 

44  Not  them ;  but  I  fear  their  God." 

"  Their  Godl  Is  it  the  Galilean  im- 
postor ?" 

44  Moreover,"  he  went  on,  not  notic- 
ing her  question, 44 1  do  not  like  to  be- 
tray the  niece  of  our  former  owner 
Domitilla  the  consul.  She  was  always 
good  and  kind  to  me." 

4>  Look  here,"  said  the  Jewess,  baring 
her  right  arm,  "see  that  scar,  which 
after  many  years  leaves  a  red  seam  be- 
hind. It  was  that  girl,  so  good  and 
kind,  that  drove  her  ivory  hair-pin  into 
the  very  bone,  because  I  did  not  plat 
her  hair  to  her  liking.  Was  she  not 
good  and  kind  to  me,  £oilus  V' 

*'  She  was  then  young  and  thought- 
less, but  she  is  now  different,"  he  said. 

44  You  see  that  tiger,"  she  pointed  to 
a  shrub  shaped  like  that  animal, 44  does 
not  the  young  cub  betray  the  instincts 


of  the  full-grown  beast?  But  she  is 
different,  you  will  perhaps  say,  since 
she  became  a  Christian.  As  well 
might  you  expect  the  drugs  of  Locus- 
ta*  to  cure  the  leprosy.  Have  yoa 
heard  what  takes  place  in  the  private 
meetings  of  those  fully  initiated  I  Ah ! 
there  she  can  indulge  her  liking  for  hu- 
man blood  1" 

Zoilus  was  silent.  Some  struggle 
of  feeling  with  principle  was  going  on. 
Judith,  observing  him,  exclaimed: 

44  A  lustrum  of  five  long  years  has 
gone  by  since  you  asked  me  to  become 
your  wife.  I  told  you  I  would  never 
be  a  wife,  or  have  a  husband,  iu  slav- 
ery. It  is  in  your  power  now  to  pro- 
cure freedom  for  both.  Do  so,  and 
Judith  will  be  yours  to-morrow.  Hesi- 
tate now,  and  she  takes  back  for  ever 
the  promise  and  the  pledge  she  made 
you !"  She  left  the  peristyle  before  he 
had  time  to  answer. 

TO  BE  COXTUrCBO. 


From  Tht  Popular  Science  Review. 

ON  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE  AMONGST  PLANTS. 


The  quaint  dictum, 44  Plants  do  not 
grow  where  they  like  best,  but  where 
other  plants  will  let  them,"  which  is 
credited  to  the  late  eminent  horticul- 
turalist,  Dean  Herbert  of  Manchester, 
expresses  a  truth  not  yet  half  appreci- 
ated by  botanists.  It  is  a  protest 
against  the  prevalent  belief  that  cir- 
cumstances of  climate  and  soil  are  the 
omnipotent  regulators  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  vegetables,  aud  that  all  other 
considerations  are  comparatively  pow- 
erless. The  dean's  crude  axiom  has 
lately  found  a  philosophical  exposition 
and  expression  in  Mr.  Darwin's  more 
celebrated  doctrine  of  the  44  struggle 
for  life,  and  preservation  thereby  of  the 
favored  races"  and  if  to  it  we  add  that 


great  naturalist's  more  fruitful  discov- 
ery of  the  necessity  for  insect  and  other 
foreign  agencies  in  ensuring  fertility, 
and  hence  perpetuating  the  species,  we 
shall  find  that  the  powers  of  climate 
and  soil  are  reduced  to  comparatively 
very  narrow  limits*  Before  proceed- 
ing to  show  what  are  the  causes  that  do 
materially  limit  the  distribution  of  spe- 
cies, it  may  be  well  to  inquire  how  far 
the  hard-pressed  soil  and  climate  theory 
really  helps  us  to  a  practical  under- 
standing of  one  or  two  great  questions 
that  fall  under  our  daily  observation ; 
of  these,  the  following  are  the  most 
prominent 

•  A  fkmou  poisoner  In  the  time  of  Nero. 
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That  very  similar  soils  and  climates, 
in  different  geographical  areas,  are  not 
inhabited  naturally  either  by  like  spe- 
cies or  like  genera  ;  that  very  differ- 
ent soils  and  climates  will  produce  al- 
most equally  abundant  crops  of  the 
same  cultivated  plants ;  and  that,  in  the 
same  soil  and  climate,  many  hundreds, 
nay,  thousands  of  species,  from  other 
very  different  soils  and  climates,  may 
be  grown  and  propagated  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  successive  genera- 
tions. 

Of  the  first  of  these  statements,  the 
examples  embrace  some  of  the  best 
known  facts  in  geographical  botany; 
as,  for  example,  that  the  flora  of 
Europe  differs  wholly  from  that  of  tem- 
perate North  America,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  temperate  South  Ame- 
rica, and  all  these  from  one  another. 
And  that  neither  soil  nor  climate  is  the 
cause  of  this  difference  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  acres  in 
each  of  these  countries  are  covered, 
year  after  year,  by  crops  of  the  same 
plant,  introduced  from  one  to  the  other; 
and  by  annually  increasing  numbers 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  that  have 
either  run  wild  or  are  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  each  and  all  of  them.  The 
third  proposition  follows  from  the  two 
others,  and  of  this  the  best  example 
is  afforded  by  a  good  garden,  where- 
in, on  the  same  soil  and  under  identi- 
cal conditions,  we  grow,  side  by  side, 
plants  from  very  various  soils  and  cli- 
mates, and  ripen  their  seeds  too,  pro- 
vided only  that  their  fertilization  is  in- 
sured. The  Cape  geraniums,  London 
pride,  and  Lysimachia  nummularia  in 
our  London  areas,  the  pendent  Ameri- 
can cacti  in  the  cottage  windows  of 
South  walk  and  Lambeth,  are  even 
more  striking  examples  of  the  compa- 
rative indifference  of  many  plants  to 
good  or  bad  climate  or  soil ;  and  what 
can  be  more  unlike  their  natural  con- 
ditions than  those  to  which  ferns  are 
exposed  in  those  invaluable  contri- 
vances, Ward's  cases,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  ?  True,  the  conditions  suit  them 
well,  and,  witb  respect  to  humidity  and 
equability  of  temperature,  are  natural 
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to  them ;  but  neither  is  the  absolute 
temperature,  nor  the  constitution,  nor 
freshness  of  the  air.  the  same  as  of  the 
places  the  ferns  are  brought  from ;  nor 
is  any  systematic  attempt  made  to  suit 
the  soil  to  the  species  cultivated ;  for, 
as  Mr.  Ward  himself  well  shows,  the 
arctic  saxifrage,  the  English  rose,  the 
tropical  palm,  and  desert  cactus  live 
side  by  side  in  the  same  box,  and  un- 
der precisely  similar  circumstances, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  defiance  of  their  na- 
tal conditions. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  at  all 
underrate  such  power  as  soil  and  cli- 
mate really  possess.  In  some  cases, 
as  those  of  chalk,  sand,  bog,  and  saline 
and  water  plants,  soil  is  very  potent ; 
but  the  number  of  plants  actually  de- 
pendent on  these  or  other  peculiarities 
of  the  soil  is  much  more  limited  than 
is  supposed.  Of  bonA-jide  water-plants 
there  are  few  amongst  phasnogams. 
Sand  plants,  as  a  rule,  grow  equally 
well  on  stiffer  soils,  but  are  there  turn- 
ed out  by  more  sturdy  competitors; 
and  with  regard  to  the  calcareous  soils, 
it  is  their  warmth  and  dryness  that  fits 
them,  to  so  great  an  extent,  for  many 
plants  that  are  almost  confined  to  them, 
or  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  them.  So, 
too,  with  regard  to  temperature,  there 
are  limits,  as  regards  heat,  cold,  and 
humidity,  that  species  will  not  over- 
step and  live ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  much  has  been  done  by  selection  in 
procuring  hardy  races  of  tender  plants, 
and  so  much  may  be  dotie  by  regulat- 
ing the  distribution  of  earth-tempera- 
ture, etc.,  that  we  already  grow  tropi- 
cal plants  in  the  open  air  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  eventually  may 
do  so  for  longer  periods. 

Amongst  the  most  striking  examples 
of  apparent  in  difference  to  natural  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate,  I  would 
especially  adduce  two.  One  is  the 
SaHcomia  Arabica,  a  plant  never  found 
in  its  natural  state,  except  in  most  sa- 
line situations,  but  which  has  flourished 
for  years  in  the  Succulent  House  at 
Kew,  in  a  pot  full  of  common  soil,  to 
which  no  salt  has  ever  been  added ; 
the  other  is  the  tea-plant,  which  luxu? 
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riates  hi  the  hot,  humid  valleys  of  As- 
sam, where  the  thermometer  ranges 
between  70°  and  85°,  and  the  atmos- 
phere is  so  perennially  humid  that 
watches  are  said  to  be  destroyed  after 
a  few  months  of  wear ;  and  it  is  no  less 
at  home  in  north-western  India,  where 
the  summers  are  as  hot  and  cloudless 
as  any  in  the  world,  and  the  winters 
very  cold.  I  may  add  that  the  tea- 
plant  has  survived  the  intense  cold  of 
this  last  January,  at  Kew,  on  the  same 
wall  where  many  hardy  and  half-hardy 
plants  have  been  killed. 

It  is,  further,  a  great  mistake  to  sup* 
pose  that  the  native  vegetation  of  a 
country  suffers  little  and  very  excep- 
tionally by  abnormal  seasons.  The 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  con- 
trary that  ever  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion was  the  destruction  of  the  gigantic 
gum-tree  (Eucalyptus)  forests  in  the 
central  districts  of  Tasmania,  which 
occurred,  if  I  remember  right,  about 
the  year  1837.  In  1840, 1  rode  over 
many  square  miles  of  country,  through 
stupendous  forests,  in  which  every  tree 
was,  to  all  appearance,  absolutely  life- 
less. The  district  was  totally  unin- 
habited, consisting  of  low  mountain 
ranges,  2.000  feet  above  the  sea,  sepa- 
rating marshy  tracts  interspersed  with 
broad  fresh-water  lakes.  The  trees, 
much  like  the  great  gaunt  elms  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens  during  winter,  but 
much  larger,  were  in  countless  multi- 
tudes, 80  to  180  feet  high,  close-set, 
and  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  girth  ;  their 
weird  and  ghostly  aspect  being  height- 
ened by  the  fact  of  most  being  char- 
red for  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
trunk,  the  effects  of  the  native  prac- 
tice of  firing  the  grass  in  summer 
during  the  kangaroo  hunting  season ; 
and  by  the  bark  above  hanging  from 
their  trunks  in  streaming  shreds,  that 
waved  dismally  in  the  wind ;  for  the 
species  was  the  stringy-bark  gum,  that 
sheds  its  bark  after  this  fashion.  And 
not  only  had  the  gum-trees  suffered,  but 
the  hardier  Leptospermum  (tea  tree 
bush)  and  many  others  were  killed, 
some  to  the  ground  and  some  altogeth- 
er ;  so  that,  though  my  journey  was  in 


spring  and  the  weather  was  delightful, 
the  aspect  of  the  vegetation  was  deso- 
late in  the  extreme. 

In  such  climates  as  our  own,  similar 
devastations  are  unknown,  and,  though 
we  know  that  our  island  was  once  cov- 
ered with  other  timber  than  now  clothes 
it,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  change  was  slow,  and  the  effect 
either  of  a  gradually  altered  climate, 
or  of  the  immigration  of  trees  equally 
well  or  better  suited  to  the  conditions 
of  the  soil  and  climate,  but  which  had 
not  previously  had  the  opportunity  of 
contesting  the  ground  with  the  ruling 
monarchs  of  the  forest. 

Making  every  allowance,  then,  for 
the  influence  of  soil  and  climate  in 
checking  the  multiplication  of  individu- 
als, we  have  still  two  classes  of  facts 
to  account  for:  the  one,  that  plants 
which  succeed  so  well,  when  cultivated, 
that  we  are  assured  both  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  favorable  to  their  propaga- 
tion, nevertheless  become  immediately 
or  soon  extinct  when  the  cultivator's 
care  is  withdrawn;  the  other,  that 
plants  of  one  country,  when  introduced 
into  another,  even  with  a  very  different 
soil  and  climate,  will  overrun  it,  destroy 
the  native  vegetation,  and  prove  them- 
selves better  suited  to  local  circumstan- 
ces than  the  aboriginal  plants  of  the 
country.  In  the  first  case,  the  reasons 
are  very  various,  all  of  them  relating 
to  the  conditions  of  the  plants  ex- 
istence. Of  these  the  two  most  po- 
tent are,  the  absence  of  fertilizing 
agents,  and  the  destruction  of  seeds  and 
seeding  plants.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  of  these  is  most  fatal  iu  its  effect 
In  the  case  of  our  annual  plants  or  our 
cereals,  which  never  run  wild,  it  is  the 
latter  certainly ;  for  they  seed  freely 
enough ;  in  the  case  of  many  perenni- 
als, shrubs,  and  trees,  it  may  be  the 
former,  as  with  the  common  elm  and 
lime,  which  rarely  or  never  seed  in 
England,  though  the  latter  is  so  nota- 
bly frequented  by  insects  during  its 
flowering  season ;  whilst  a  third  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  their  seedling  plants 
being  smothered  by  others,  of  which  we 
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hare  numerous  exam  plea  in  our  common 
pasture  grasses,  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  prejudicial  in  this  respect*  A 
most  conspicuous  example  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  common  maple,  of 
which  the  seedlings  come  up  early  in 
spring  by  thousands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  parent  tree,  in  lawns 
and  plantations,  but  scarcely  ever  sur- 
vive the  smothering  effects  of  the  com- 
mon summer  grasses  as  soon  as  these 
begin  to  shoot 

When  I  visited  the  cedar  grove  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  in  the  autumn  of  1860, 
I  found  thousands  of  seedling  plants, 
but  every  one  of  them  dead;  and  so 
effectual  is  the  annual  slaughter  of  the 
yearlings  in  that  grove,  that,  though 
the  seeds  are  shed  in  millions,  and  in- 
numerable seedlings  annually  spring 
up,  there  is  not  a  plant  in  the  grove 
less  than  about  sixty  years  old.  It  may 
hence  have  been  sixty  years  since  a 
cedar  there  survived  the  first  year  of 
its  existence ;  that  is  to  say,  has  strug- 
gled through  its  infancy,  and  reached 
the  age  even  of  childhood  1 

On  the  other  hand,  when  once  the 
natural  conditions  of  a  country  have 
been  disturbed,  the  spread  and  multi- 
plication of  immigrants  is  so  rapid  that 
it  shortly  becomes  impossible  to  dis- 
cover the  limits  of  the  old,  indigenous 
flora.  Take  the  English  flora,  for  ex- 
ample. If  we  contrast  the  cultivated 
counties  with  the  uncultivated,  the  dif- 
ference of  their  vegetation  is  so  great 
that  I  have  often  been  compelled  to 
doubt  whether  many  of  the  most  fami- 
liar so  called  wild  flowers  of  the  culti- 
vated counties  are  indigenous  at  all; 
nay,  more,  I  have  been  tempted  to  sus- 
pect that  some  of  the  more  variable  of 
them,  as  some  species  of  ckenopodium 
and  fumitory,  may  have  originated 
since  cultivation  began.  In  the  uncul- 
tivated counties  the  proportion  of  an-, 
nual  plants  is  exceedingly  small,  where- 
as in  the  cultivated  counties  annuals 
are  very  numerous ;  and  the  further  we 
go  from  cultivation,  roads,  and  made 
ground,  the  rarer  they  become,  till  at 
last,  in  the  uninhabited  islets  of  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  its  moun- 


tainous glens,  annuals  are  extremely 
rare,  and  confined  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  cottages.  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  this  contrast  between  the  floras 
of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  regions 
compare  the  annuals  in  such  florae  as 
those  of  Suffolk  or  Essex,  the  North 
Biding  or  Cumberland,  with  those  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Isle  of  Ar- 
ran.  And  it  is  not  only  that  annuals 
abound  in  the  cultivated  districts,  but 
that  so  many  are  nearly  confined  to 
ground  that  is  annually  or  frequently 
disturbed.  The  three  commonest  of 
all  British  plants,  for  example,  are,  per- 
haps, groundsel,  shepherd's  purse,  and 
Poa  annua.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  any  of  these  plants  estab- 
lished where  the  soil  was  undisturbed, 
or  where,  if  undisturbed,  they  had  not 
been  obviously  brought  by  man  or  the 
lower  animals  ;  and  yet  I  have  gather- 
ed one  of  these,  the  shepherd  s  purse, 
iu  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  Syria, 
in  the  Himalayas,  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Were  England  to  be  depopulated,  I 
believe  that  in  a  very  few  years  these 
plants,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our 
common  annual  "  wild  flowers,"  would 
become  exceedingly  rare  or  extinct, 
such  as  the  poppies,  fumitories,  tre- 
foils, fedias,  various  species  of  speed- 
well, anagallis,  cerastiums,  lithosper- 
mum,  polygonum,  mallow,  euphorbia, 
thlaspi,  scnebiera,  medicago,  anthe- 
mis,  centaurea,  linaria,  lamiura,  etc., 
etc 

It  is  usually  said  of  some  of  the 
above-named  plants  that  they  prefer 
cultivated  ground,  nitrogenous  soil,  and 
so  forth  ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  true,  but 
that  they  will  flourish  where  no  such 
advantages  attend  them,  a  very  little 
observation  shows ;  and  that  they  do 
not  continue  to  flourish  elsewhere  is 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that,  being  an- 
nuals, their  room  is  taken  as  soon  as 
they  die,  and  the  next  year's  seedling 
has  no  chance  of  success  in  the  strug- 
gle with  perennials. 

For  good  instances  of  this  rapid  re- 
placement of  annuals  by  perennials, 
the  new  railroad  embankments  should 
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be  examined.  Whence  the  plants 
come  from  which  spring  up  like  magic 
in  the  cuttings  many  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  is  a  complete  mys- 
tery, and  reminds  us  of  the  so-called 
spontaneous  generation  of  protozoa  in 
newly  made  infusions  or  in  distilled 
water.  In  the  south  of  Scotland  in 
1840-50,  and  many  parts  of  the  north 
of  England,  the  first  plant  that  made 
its  appearance  was  Equisetum  arvense, 
which  covered  the  new-formed  banks, 
for  miles  and  miles,  with  the  most  love- 
ly green  forest  of  miniature  pines.  In 
the  following  year  comparatively  few 
of  these  were  to  be  seen,  and  coltsfoot, 
dandelions,  and  other  biennials,  espe- 
cially umbelliferse,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  annuals,  presented  themselves. 
For  many  successive  years  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  watching  the  struggle 
for  life  on  these  banks,  but  when  I  last 
saw  them  they  were  clothed  with  pe- 
rennial grasses,  docks,  plantains,  and 
other  perennial  rooted  plants. 

The  destructiou  of  native  vegetations 
by  introduced  is  a  subject  that  has  only 
lately  attracted  much  attention,  but  it 
has  already  assumed  an  aspect  that  has 
startled  the  most  careless  observer. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  the  fecundity 
of  the  horse  and  European  cardoon  in 
the  Argentine  provinces  of  South  Ame- 
rica, so  graphically  described  by  Sir  Ed- 
mund Head,  drew  the  attention  of  natur- 
alists to  the  fact  that  animals  and  plants 
did  not  necessarily  thrive  best  where 
found  in  an  indigenous  condition  ;  and 
the  spread  of  the  common  Dutch  clover, 
Trifolium  repens,  in  North  America, 
where  it  follows  the  footsteps  of  man 
through  the  pathless  forests,  has  long 
afforded  an  equally  remarkable  in- 
stance of  vegetable  colonization.  Still 
more  recently  in  South  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, and  Tasmania,  the  Scotch  thistle, 
brier  rose,  xanthium,  plantain,  docks, 
etc.,  have  all  become  noxious  weeds  ; 
and  this  leads  me  to  the  last  and  most 
curious  point  to  which  I  shall  allude 
in  this  article,  namely,  that  the  same 
annuals  and  other  weeds  that  are  held 
60  well  in  check  by  the  indigenous  pe- 
rennial plants  of  our  country,  when 


transplanted  to  others,  show  themselves 
superior  to  the  perennial  vegetation  of 
the  latter.  Of  this  New  Zealand  fur- 
nishes the  most  conspicuous  example ; 
it  was  first  visited  scarcely  more 
than  100  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  yet 
fifty  since  the  missionaries  first  settled 
in  it,  and  scarce  thirty  since  it  received 
its  earliest  colonists.  The  islands  coo- 
tain  about  1,000  species  of  flowering 
plants,  amongst  which  no  fewer  than 
180  European  weeds  have  been  re- 
corded as  intruding  themselves  and 
having  become  thoroughly  naturalized ; 
and  probably  double  that  number  will 
yet  be  found,  as  they  have  never  been 
systematically  collected ;  but  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  history  is  this,  that 
whereas  of  indigenous  New  Zealand 
plants  scarcely  any  are  annual,  no  loss 
than  half  the  naturalized  European 
ones  are  annual. 

Of  the  effect  of  these  introduced  Eu- 
ropean plants  in  destroying  the  native 
vegetation,  I  have  given  examples  in 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Natural 
History  Review,  (January,  1864,)  from 
which  I  quote  the  following : 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
noisy  train  of  English  emigration  is  not 
more  surely  doing  its  work  than  the 
stealthy  tide  of  English  weeds,  which 
are  creeping  over  the  surface  of  the 
waste,  cultivated,  and  virgin  soil,  in 
annually  increasing  numbers  of  genera, 
species,  and  individuals.  Apropos  of 
this  subject,  a  correspondent,  (W.  T. 
Locke  Travers,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,)  a  most 
active  New  Zealand  botanist,  writing 
from  Canterbury,  says :  44  You  would 
be  surprised  at  the  rapid  spread  of  Eu- 
ropean and  other  foreign  plants  in  this 
country.  All  along  the  sides  of  the 
main  lines  of  road  through  the  plains, 
a  Polygonum,  (aviculare,)  called  *  cow- 
grass,'  grows  most  luxuriantly,  the 
roots  sometimes  two  feet  in  depth,  and 
the  plants  spreading  over  an  area  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  The 
dock  (Rumex  obtusxfolius  or  R,  cris- 
pus)  is  to  be  found  in  every  river-bed, 
extending  into  the  valleys  of  the  moun- 
tain rivers  until  these  became  mere 
torrents.    The  sow-thistle  is  spread  all 
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over  the  country,  growing  luxuriantly 
nearly  up  to  6,000  feet.  The  water- 
cress increases  in  our  still  rivers  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  to  choke 
them  altogether ;  in  fact,  in  the  Avon, 
a  6till,  deep  stream  running  through 
Christ  Church,  the  annual  cost  of  keep- 
ing the  river  free  for  boat  navigation 
and  for  purposes  of  drainage  exceeds 
£300.  I  have  measured  stems  twelve 
feet  long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  In  some  of  the  moun- 
tain districts,  where  the  soil  is  loose, 
the  white  clover  is  completely  displac- 
ing the  native  grasses,  forming  a  close 
sward.  Foreign  trees  are  also  very 
luxuriant  in  growth.  The  gum-trees 
of  Australia,  the  poplars,  and  willows 
particularly  grow  most  rapidly.  In 
fact,  the  young  native  vegetation  ap- 
pears to  shrink  from  competition  with 
these  more  vigorous  intruders." 

Dr.  Haast,  F.L.S.,  the  eminent  ex- 
plorer and  geologist,  also  writes  to  me 
as  follows : 

*  The  native  (Maori)  saying  is,  *  As 
the  white  man's  rat  has  driven  away 
the  native  rat,  as  the  European  fly 
drives  away  our  own,  and  the  clover 
kills  our  fern,  so  will  the  Maoris  dis- 
appear before  the  white  man  himself.' 
It  is  wonderful  to  behold  the  botanical 
and  zoological  changes  which,  have 
taken  place  since  first  Captain  Cook  set 
foot  in  New  Zealand.  Some  pigs, 
which  he  and  other  navigators  left 
with  the  natives,  have  increased  and 
run  wild  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  destroy  them.  There  are 
large  tracts  of  country  where  they 
reign  supreme.  The  soil  looks  as  if 
ploughed  by  their  burrowing.  Some 
station-holders  of  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  have  had  to  make  contracts  for 
killing  them  at  sixpence  per  tail,  and  as 
many  as  twenty-two  thousand  on  a  sin- 
gle run  have  been  killed  by  adventurous 
parties  without  any  diminution  being 
discernible.  Not  only  are  they  obnox- 
ious by  occupying  the  ground  which 
the  sheep  farmer  needs  for  his  flocks, 
but  they  assiduously  follow  the  ewes 
when  lambing,  and  devour  the  poor 
lambs  as  soon  as  they  make  their  ap- 


pearance. They  do  not  exist  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Alps,  and  only  on 
the  lower  grounds  on  the  eastern  side 
where  snow  seldom  falls,  so  that  the 
explorer  has  not  the  advantage  of  pro* 
fiting  by  their  existence,  where  food  is 
scarcest.  The  boars  are  sometimes 
very  large,  covered  with  long  black 
bristles,  and  have  enormous  tusks,  re- 
sembling closely  the  wild  boar  of  the 
Ardennes,  and  they  are  equally  savage 
and  courageous. 

"  Another  interesting  fact  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Norwegian  rat.  It  has 
thoroughly  extirpated  the  native  rat, 
and  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  even 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps,  growing 
to  a  very  large  size.  The  European 
mouse  follows  it  closely,  and,  what  is 
more  surprising,  where  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, it  drives,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  Norway  rat  away.  Amongst  other 
quadrupeds,  cattle,  dogs,  and  cats  are 
found  in  a  wild  state,  but  not  abun- 
dantly. 

"The  European  house-fly  is  another 
importation.  When  it  arrives,  it  re- 
pels the  blue-bottle  of  New  Zealand, 
which  seems  to  shun  its  company.  But 
the  spread  of  the  European  insect  goes 
on  very  slowly,  so  that  settlers,  know- 
ing its  utility,  have  carried  it  in  boxes 
and  bottles  to  their  new  inland  sta- 
tions." 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  all 
has  been  communicated  to  me  since  the 
above  was  printed,  namely,  that  the 
little  white  clover  and  other  herbs  are 
actually  strangling  and  killing  outright 
the  New  Zealand  flax,  ( Phormium  te~ 
naz,)  a  plant  of  the  coarsest,  hardest, 
and  toughest  description,  that  forms 
huge  matted  patches  of  woody  rhi- 
zomes, which  send  up  tufts  of  sword- 
like leaves  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and 
inconceivably  strong  in  texture  and 
fibre.  I  know  of  no  English  plant  to 
which  the  New  Zealand  flax  can  be 
likened  so  as  to  give  any  idea  of  its 
robust  constitution  and  habit  to  those 
who  do  not  know  it ;  in  some  respects 
the  great  matted  tussocks  of  Varex 
paniculata  approach  it.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  imagine  the  possibility  of 
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white  clover  invading  our  bogs,  and 
smothering  the  tussocks  of  this  carex, 
but  this  would  be  child's  play  in  com- 
parison with  the  resistance  the  phor- 
miura  would  seem  to  offer. 

The  causes  of  this  prepotency  of  the 
European  weeds  are  probably  many 
and  complicated;  one  very  powerful 
one  is  the  nature  of  the  New  Zealand 
climate,  which  favors  the  duration  of 
life  in  individuals,  and  hence  gives  both 
perennials  and  annuals  a  lengthened 
growing  season,  and,  in  the  case  of 
some,  more  than  one  seed  crop  in  the 
year.  This  is  seen  in  the  tendency  of 
mignonette  and  annual  stocks  to  be- 
come biennial  and  even  perennial, 
in  the  indigenous  form  of  Cardamine 
hirsuta  being  perennial,  and  in  the 
fact  that  many  weeds  that  seed  but 
once  with  us  seed  during  a  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  New  Zealand.  An- 
other cause  must  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  more  of  their  seeds  escape  the  rav- 
ages of  birds  and  insects  in  New  Zea- 
land than  in  England ;  the  granivorous 
birds  and  insects  that  follow  cultivation 
not  having  been  transported  to  the  an- 
tipodes with  the  weeds,  or,  at  least,  not 
in  proportionate  uumbers. 

Still  the  fact  remains  as  yet  unac- 
counted for,  that  annual  weeds,  which, 
except  for  the  interference  of  man, 
would  with  us  have  no  chance  in  the 
struggle  with  perennials,  in  New  Zea- 
land have  spread  in  inconceivable  quan- 
tities into  the  wildest  glens  long  before 
either  white  men  or  even  their  cattle 
and  flocks  penetrate  to  their  recesses. 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  Drs.  Haast 


and  Hector,  and  Mr.  Travers,  the 
original  explorers  of  large  areas  ok 
different  parts  of  the  almost  uninhab- 
ited middle  island,  and  who  have  sent 
to  me,  as  native  plants,  from  hitherto 
nnvisited  tracts,  British  weeds  that 
were  not  found  in  the  island  by  the 
careful  botanists  (Banks,  Solander, 
Forster,  and  Sparrmann)  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Cook  in  his  voyages ; 
and  which  were  not  found  by  the  ear- 
lier missionaries,  but  which  of  lafe 
years  have  abounded  on  the  lowlands 
near  every  settlement 

This  subject  of  the  comparative  great 
vis-vitaa  of  European  plants,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  countries,  in- 
volves problems  of  the  highest  interest 
in  botanical  science,  and  the  subject  is 
as  novel  as  it  is  interesting ;  it  is  quite 
a  virgin  one,  and  requires  the  calmest 
and  most  unprejudiced  judgment  to 
treat  it  well.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  has,  whilst  it  has  led  to 
the  incessant  harassing  of  the  soil,  led 
also  to  the  abundant  development  of 
a  class  of  plants,  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial,  which  increase  more  rapid- 
ly and  obtain  a  greater  development 
when  transplanted  to  the  Southern 
hemisphere  than  they  have  hitherto 
done  in  the  Northern,  and  that,  in  this 
respect,  they  contrast  strikingly  with 
the  behavior  of  plants  of  the  South- 
ern hemisphere  when  transplanted  to 
the  Northern ;  and  hitherto  no  con- 
siderations of  climate,  soil,  or  circum- 
stance have  sufficed  to  explain  this 
phenomenon. 
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OBIOmiL. 

THE   LEAF   OF   LAST  TEAR. 

I  KNOW  I  am  dry  and  decayed ; 

My  skin  is  all  yellow  and  sere ; 
I  know  I  ought  not  to  have  staid 

To  become  an  old  leaf  of  last  year. 

Tou  are  youthful,  and  merry,  and  green. 

I  feel  like  a  stranger  up  here ; 
And  can  see  you're  ashamed  to  be  seen 

By  the  side  of  a  leaf  of  last  year. 

My  wrinkled  and  shrivelled  up  face 
Excites  you  to  laugh  and  to  sneer ; 

And  the  branch  thinks  that  this  is  no  place 
For  an  old-fashioned  leaf  of  last  year. 

I  can  tell,  as  you  toss  your  proud  heads, 
What  you  whisper  in  each  other's  ear: 
*'  Old  leaves  should  be  gone  to  their  beds, 
'Tis  no  time  for  a  leaf  of  last  year." 

Tou  may  flirt  with  the  amorous  winds ; 

With  your  joys  I  will  not  interfere : 
But  I'm  sad ;  for  my  heart  it  reminds 

How  they  jilted  a  leaf  of  la3t  year. 

Ay !  flutter  and  laugh  with  the  breeze, 
Tou  may  think  that  its  love  is  sincere, 

But  I  know  what  it  said  to  the  trees 
When  I  was  a  young  leaf  last  year. 

w  Each  one  of  these  silly  green  leaves 
Is  so  flattered  if  I  but  come  near, 
That  she  dances,  and  smiles,  and  believes 
I  most  surely  will  wed  her  this  year. 

"  With  soft  kisses  the  hours  I  beguile ; 
And  their  prattling  is  pleasant  to  hear. 
When  I  tire,  I  depart  with  a  smile 

And  a  promise  to  meet  them  next  year.* 

Then  it  came  to  my  side  with  a  bow, 
Embraced  me,  and  called  me  its  *  dear.' 

I  was  foolish  to  trust  it,  and  now 
It  forgets  its  old  love  of  last  year. 
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Away  the  fidee  ma  fares  Med; 

And  my  fibres  all  quivered  wish  fear. 
One  by  one  my  males  withered  and  died, 

And  left  me  alooe  till  this  year. 

Sooo  autumn  will  come  with  its  biast, 
And  your  beauty  will,  too,  disappear. 

When  yoa  think  on  the  joys  that  are  past, 
YoaH  remember  the  leaf  of  last  year. 

This  morn,  when  the  son  rose,  I  wept ; 

On  my  cheek  lingers  yet  a  bright  tear: 
Twaa  a  dew-drop  fell  there  whilst  I  slept 

And  was  dreaming  about  the  last  year. 

Not  long  will  I  cumber  the  tree, 
For  my  hour  of  depart  ore  is  near ; 

And  your  beautiful  branch  will  be  free 
Of  its  faded  old  leaf  of  last  year. 


OUGIIil. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 


As  in  many  a  sacred  painting  the 
divine  persons  are  seen  descending 
upon  earth,  attended  by  angels  who,  with 
trumpets,  unheard  by  men,  announce 
the  visitation ;  so  religion,  revealed  to 
prepare  men  for  the  next  world,  sits 
enthroned  in  this  with  all  the  arts,  its 
ministers  and  servants.  It  is  a  glory 
of  the  Catholic  Church  that  it  has  re- 
cognized to  the  utmost  the  spirituality 
of  art.  It  has  denied  the  dogma,  of 
all  dogmas  the  most  absurd,  that  with 
the  use  of  the  highest  powers  of  the 
imagination,  and  with  delight  in  the 
beauty  with  which  God  has  clothed  the 
world,  his  worship  is  incompatible.  It 
has  not  made  piety  a  thing  ugly,  repul- 
sive, barren ;  a  mere  assent  of  the  will 
to  an  abstraction.  The  child  of  the 
church,  standing  in  a  world  where  the 
rainbow  bends  above  him,  and  sunset 
opens  the  burning  gates  of  heaven,  is 
not  taught  to  believe  the  seven  colors 
the  seven  sins,  or,  at  least,  but  secular 
beauty,  to  be  banished  from  the  bouse 


CATHOLIC  CHURCH  UPON 
W  ART. 

of  worship ;  with  the  voices  of  birds' 
and  winds,  and  waters,  and  the  got  hie 
grandeur  of  forests  around  him,  he  is 
not  taught  that  music  and  architecture 
interfere  with  piety,  or,  if  used  at  all 
in  worship,  must  be  limited  to  their 
lowest  and  simplest  forms.  Of  creeds 
I  do  not  need  to  speak  ;  but  this  much 
it  is  necessary  to  say  in  the  strict  limits 
of  my  subject,  that  the  world  owes  to 
Catholicism  so  much  of  its  music,  and 
painting,  and  architecture,  that,  had 
the  world  been  without  the  church, 
these  arts,  though  of  human  origin,  and 
though  highly  developed  before  the 
Christian  era,  would  in  their  modern 
forms  probably  be  still  in  their  infancy. 

In  sculpture,  undoubtedly,  the  Greeks 
surpassed  even  Michael  Angel o ;  the 
6tatues  of  Phidias,  though  in  ruins, 
are  the  wonder  and  despair  of  artists. 
The  Roman  empire  built  temples,  roads, 
aqueducts,  the  Colosseum,  and,  when  it 
fell,  the  arts,  even  in  these  less  imagi- 
native forms,  seem  to  have  fallen  with 
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it.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  art 
worthy  of  the  name  in  Europe.  Apollo, 
blind  and  dumb,  wandered  without  a 
home  or  a  temple ;  for,  though  in  those 
centuries  there  must  have  been  men 
born  to  be  composers,  or  painters,  or 
sculptors,  they  were  born  too  soon  or 
too  late.  Athens  had  fallen ;  Christian 
Rome  had  not  arisen  to  her  destined 
greatness.  So  the  world  slumbered 
in  darkness  till  the  Catholic  Church 
wrought  the  miracle  by  which  the  arts 
were  raised  from  their  tombs  and  made 
her  interpreters  and  ministers.  This 
cannot  be  denied,  that  she  gave  the  im- 
pulse to  the  revival  of  art,  encouraged 
its  development,  inspired  it  wkb  energy, 
and  purpose,  and  faith,  and  so  sent  it 
forth  to  bless  and  transfigure  the  world. 
In  every  city  in  Europe  she  built  a 
cathedral.  In  Rome,  St.  Peter's;  in 
Paris,  Notre  Dame ;  in  Vienna,  the 
Dom  Kirche ;  in  Milan,  La  Duomo. 
No  town  was  without  its  church,  few 
of  them  without  beauty,  many  monu- 
ments of  the  genius  of  their  builders. 
Because  the  Saviour  was  born  in  a 
etable,  it  was  not  held  an  article  of 
faith  that  he  should  be  worshipped  in 
a  barn.  The  church  believed  that  the 
temple  should  show  that  it  was  built 
not  for  the  service  of  man,  but  of  God. 
To  adorn  these  majestic  buildings  she 
summoned  the  sister  arts.  Through 
the  stained  windows, 

44  TUe  panes 
Of  ancient  churches,  passionate 
With  martyred  saints,  whom  angels  wait, 
With  Virgin  and  with  Crucifled," 

the  light  shone  holier  for  that  trans- 
figuration. There  the  painter  told  in 
language  all  could  read  the  solemn 
story  of  the  religion  they  believed. 
How  in  a  manger  the  Christ  was  born, 
and  worshipped  by  the  wise  men  whom 
the  mysterious  star  had  led  from  the 
Chaldean  plains  ;  how  the  holy  mother 
journeyed  with  Joseph  into  Egypt, 
bearing  in  her  arms  the  babe  who  came 
into  the  world  himself  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  its  grief;  how  he  taught  the 
poor  and  healed  the  sick,  raised  La- 
zarus from  the  grave,  and  bade  the 
Magdalene  sin  no  more ;  how  he  spake 


with  God  upon  the  mount,  and  was 
tempted  by  the  fiend,  betrayed  by  Ju- 
das, tried  by  Pilate,  and  crucified  upon 
Calvary  ;  how  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
the  Marys  wept  all  night;  and  how, 
when  he  was  buried,  angels  rolled  away 
the  stone  from  the  sepulchre,  and  apos- 
tles beheld  him  ascend  into  the  depths 
of  heaven.    Upon  the  sacred  walls, 
which  were  to  these  pious  worshippers 
as  windows  opening  into  the  Holy 
Land,  they  saw  miracles,  transfigura- 
tions, ascensions,  the  agonies  of  mar- 
tyrs, the  adorations  of  saints,  and — vi- 
sion of  all  visions  fairest — the  tender 
face  of  the  Virgin  bending  in  prophetic 
sadness  above  the  infant  Christ.  But 
with  other  than  silent  teachers  the 
church  appealed  to  the  soul.  Music, 
whose  miraculous  voice  utters  all  pas- 
sions, pains,  delights,  and  truths,  breath- 
ed her  beautiful  religion  on  the  air. 
She  sang  of  what  Raphael  and  Titian 
painted ;  of  the  birth,  and  the  death, 
and  the  resurrection  ;  of  the  prayers 
of  penitence,  the  anguish  of  strife,  the 
rapture  of  heaven,  the  torments  of  hell ; 
and  in  her  voice  were  heard  sobs,  and 
cries,  and  supplications,  thunders  of  di- 
vine wrath,  trumpets  of  doom  and  of 
redemption,  and  choruses  upon  cho- 
ruses of  angels  proclaiming  the  glory  of 
God.    In  all  the  arts  the  church  em- 
bodied Christianity  ;  as  she  converted 
souls,  so  she  converted  music  and 
painting.  By  the  twelfth  century,  nay, 
before  that,  all  the  art  of  Europe  was 
Catholic     In  Italy,  Spain,  Germany, 
wherever  a  school  of  art  existed, 
however  humble,  its  highest  aspirations 
were  through  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  ideality  of  art,  as  we  may  see  in 
its  remaining  works,  was  then  almost 
exclusively  religious ;  to  be  imagina- 
tive was  to  be  pious.   Centuries  before 
the  dawn  of  modern  painting,  in  the 
silence  and  seclusion  of  cloisters,  labo- 
rious monks,  blowly  perfecting  their 
wonderful  illuminated  missals,  were 
unawares  preparing  the  advent  of  Cim- 
abue  and  Giotto.  •  The  tradition  that 
St.  Luke  was  a  painter  was  carefully 
cherished  by  his  disciples,  who  may 
have  found  inspiration  in  the  legend 
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that  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Sa- 
viofir.  Thus  it  is  probable,  and  other 
reasons  might  be  cited,  that  modern  art 
was  not  adopted  by  the  church,  but, 
born  within  its  monasteries,  was  che- 
rished till  it  grew  too  great  for  them 
alone,  and  then,  as  the  child  of  the 
church,  turned  in  natural  faith  and 
gratitude  to  the  service  of  its  parent. 

The  church  was  the  chief  patron 
of  the  early  painters ;  it  furnished  not 
only  their  inspiration,  but  their  occu- 
pation. There  is  little  trace  of  the 
earliest  Christian  art;  but  Eusebius, 
whose  history  was  written  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  mentions  that  images 
of  Christ  were  then  common.  In  the 
third  century  pictures  had  been  gen- 
erally introduced  in  the  churches  of 
Palestine.  But  it  was  scarcely  before 
the  twelfth  century  that  Catholic  art 
gave  promise  of  that  splendor  which 
in  later  days  exalted  it  above  all  rival- 
ry. We  find  Cimabue  famous  about 
the  year  1250,  and  after  him  Giotto, 
almost  the  father  of  Italian  art,  whose 
portrait  of  Dante,  recently  discovered, 
is  acknowledged  as  the  best  likeness 
we  possess  of  the  author  of  the  great- 
est Christian  poem.  He  painted  the 
Last  Supper  of  Christ,  at  Florence, 
and  an  idea  of  his  influence  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  he  had  one 
hundred  pupils,  some  of  whom  were 
afterward  renowned.  To  catalogue 
the  painters  of  this  period  would  be 
unnecessary,  but  tbcir  close  sympathy 
with  the  church,  and  the  encourage- 
ment they  received  from  it,  are  un- 
questionable. In  1308,  Duccio.  an 
artist  of  Sienna,  was  called  upon  to 
paint  an  altar-piece,  and  in  his  con- 
tract pledged  himself  thus:  UI  will 
execute  it  according  to  ray  best  abili- 
ty, and  as  the  Lord  shall  grant  me 
skill."  The  picture  when  completed 
was  carried  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  church.  When,  in  1438,  it  was 
proposed  to  build  the  Sienna  Cathe- 
dral, it  was  ordained  that  "  no  one 
even  suspected  of  immorality  shall  be 
eligible"  to  the  position  of  its  archi- 
tect. A  more  earnest  expression  of 
the  faith  of  the  early  artists  in  the 


dignity  of  their  work,  and  their  reli- 
gious duty,  is  found  in  the  rules  adopt- 
ed by  the  painters  of  Sienna  iu  1335. 
They  held  that,  "  since  we  are  teach- 
ers to  ignorant  men,  and  since  in  God 
every  perfection  is  united,  we  will  in 
our  work  earnestly  ask  the  aid  of  the 
divine  grace."    This  spirit  of  devo- 
tion gave  a  higher  direction  to  genius 
that  might  without  it  have  wasted 
itself  in  empty  and  unmeaning  tasks ; 
and,  whatever  the  artist  was  born  to 
do,  he  found  in  the  church  his  oppor- 
tunity.   To  paint,  in  those  days,  for 
the  best  of  those  men,  was  to  serve 
God ;  to  build,  was  to  build  his  tem- 
ples.    The   purpose  ennobled  the 
work.      Not   merely  with  intellect 
Lorenzo  Gbiberti  labored  when  he 
wrought  the  doors  of  the  baptistery 
in  the  rear  of  the  cathedral  at  Flo- 
rence— doors  of  which  Michael  Angelo 
exclaimed  in  his  enthusiam,  "  Worthy 
to  be  the  gates  of  paradise !  "  Casts 
of  these  wonderful  carvings  of  scrip- 
tural subjects,  are  exhibited  in  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Phila- 
delphia. These  artists  were  the  worthy 
forerunners  of  greater  men — of  Do- 
menichino,  of  Guido,  of  Titian,  of  Mu- 
rillo,  of  Correggio,  and  of  Raphael,  Le- 
onardo da  Vinci,  and  Michael  Angelo, 
The  greatest  works  of  the  three  latter 
were  upon  Christian  themes.  The  Last 
Supper,  painted  by  Da  Vinci,  in  1497, 
for  the  Dominican  convent  at  Milan,  is 
accepted  as  the  crowning  proof  of  his 
genius.    The  statue  of  Moses  in  St. 
Peters,  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the 
Dome  of  St.  Peter's  are  the  master 
works  of  the  mighty  Angelo.  Ra- 
phael, who  began  his  beautiful  career 
by  painting  altar-pieces,  in  the  Trans- 
figuration reached  its  highest  point, 
and  questionings  of  the  model  who 
sat  for  his  divine  madonnas  is  idle,  for 
not  the  loveliness  of  the  face,  but  the 
holiness  of  the  spirit  gives  them  im- 
mortality.   But  1  need  cite  no  other 
instances.     The  highest  subjects  of 
the  Italian   painters  were  found  in 
their  religion,  and   the  church  was 
their  most  generous  patron.    And  not 
only  was  this  dedication  of  art  to 
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spirituality  of  direct  value  to  its  in- 
tellectual progress,  but  indirectly  it 
ennobled  art  that  aimed  merely  to 
paint  the  things  of  earth  and  not  the 
dreams  of  heaven.  The  less  gained 
dignity  from  the  sacred  office  of  the 
greater,  and  art  became  more  strong- 
ly rooted  in  that  which  was  of  the 
world,  because  of  its  aspiration  to 
that  which  was  celestial. 

The  vast  influence  of  religion  upon 
art  is  signally  exhibited  in  the  history 
of  English  art.  Neither  painting  nor 
architecture,  it  is  true,  had  made  much 
progress  in  England  up  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  compared  with  their 
success  on  the  continent;  fur,  when 
Italy  was  civilized,  Great  Britain  was 
still  rude,  and  in  certain  respects  bar- 
barian. Yet  the  cathedrals  which 
still  exist  in  ruins,  monuments  of 
Gothic  grandeur,  were  the  expres- 
sions of  a  national  art  in  close  rela- 
tion with  religion*  In  England  as  in 
all  other  countries  the  Catholic  Church 
gathered  around  her  the  arts.  But 
with  a  religion  which  professed  to  see 
in  images  nothing  but  idols,  in  paint- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  apostles  and 
the  prophets  nothing  but  profanity 
and  blasphemy,  came  desolation  and 
destruction.  The  Roundhead  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  downfall  of  a  throne, 
with  the  death  of  one  Stuart  and  the 
banishment  of  that  royal  line,  nor  with 
the  proscription  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. The  men  who  followed  Crom- 
well were  iconoclasts,  who  destroyed 
Christian  images  to  set  up  in  their 
stead  an  idol  of  barbarian  bigotry. 
They  fired  the  churches,  they  shatter- 
ed the  statues,  they  made  war  upon 
the  pictures  of  madonnas  and  martyrs 
without  remorse  or  fear.  They  had 
driven  out  the  Cavaliers,  they  were 
resolved  to  drive  out  the  saints ;  and, 
as  they  had  banished  the  church,  they 
were  bent  upon  sending  art  to  keep 
it  company.  They  succeeded  but  too 
weU.  Puritan  enmity  to  the  employ- 
ment of  painting  in  church  decora- 
tion— the  sweeping  principle  that  art 
and  religion  could  not  be  united  and 
bad  different  aims— struck  a  blow  at 


English  art  which  almost  ended  it  for 
three  reigns.  It  did  not,  indeed,  fully 
recover  from  the  effect  until  near  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when, 
as  little  more  than  portraiture,  it  was 
re-established  by  Gainsborough  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  To  this  day  k 
is  only  in  portraiture  and  in  land- 
scape that  a  great  English  school  ex- 
ists. There  are  many  fine  Vandykes, 
and  Lelys,  and  Reynolds  in  the  gal- 
leries of  England,  and  many  land- 
scapes and  marines  by  Gainsborough, 
Wilson,  and  Turner ;  but  where  is  the 
historical  painter  who  can  be  com- 
pared with  Turner?  Haydoo,  who 
bitterly  complained  that  historical 
painting  was  not  appreciated  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  those  who  by  their 
wealth  and  position  should  have  en- 
couraged it  cared  only  tor  their  own 
faces  on  canvas,  might  have  found 
the  cause  of  its  decline  in  the  absence 
of  any  religious  inspiration  in  Eng- 
lish art.  He  admitted  this  truth,  un- 
consciously perhaps,  when  he  chose 
tor  his  own  subjects  of  "high  art" 
Christ  in  the  Temple  and  Lazarus 
coming  from  the  Tomb.  In  the  land- 
scapes and  marines  of  Turner  there 
is  imagination  grander  than  Claude, 
or  Poussin,  or  Salvator  Rosa  pos- 
sessed; in  Wilkie  unsurpassed  char- 
acter is  given  to  humble  themes.  But 
the  English  historical  school  is  infi- 
nitely below  English  landscape  and 
portraiture.  The  Boydell  gallery,  in 
which  the  best  artists  of  the  time  were 
employed  to  illustrate  Shakespeare,  is 
an  utter  failure.  Fuseli  was  fanciful 
and  coarse ;  and,  though  I  know  little 
of  Blake's  pictures,  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
sume they  were  not  equal  to  his 
strange  and  beautiful  po?try.  D  d  he 
ever  realize  with  the  brush  such 
verses  as 

**  Tiger,  Tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night "  ? 

Reynolds  failed  when  he  sought  to 
be  imaginative,  as  the  Death  of  Dido 
and  the  Deathbed  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort are  proof.  The  defeat  of  the  re- 
peated efforts  to  establish  an  historical 
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school  of  art  in  England  mast  not  be 
ascribed  solely  to  a  deficiency  of  genius 
in  the  men  or  in  the  character  of  the 
nation.  Art  and  religion  were  divorc- 
ed. Men  worshipped  God  in  one  way, 
and  painted  in  another.  It  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact  that  the  pre-Raphaelite 
school,  however  objectionable  in  some 
respects,  owes  its  highest  success  to  the 
religious  element  which  inspires  it. 
Millais  and  Hunt  proclaim  that  the 
rudest  art  must  be  spiritual,  and  thus 
seek  to  atone  for  centuries  of  infidelity 
to  that  truth. 

Upon  music  the  influence  of  the 
church  has  probably  been  even  greater 
than  upon  painting,  certainly  as  great 
With  no  exaggeration,  it  may  be  said 
that  to  write  the  history  of  the  com- 
posers who  have  written  for  the  church 
is  to  write  the  history  of  modern  mu- 
sic. What  this  fact  implies  will  be 
understood  by  those  who  know  that  in 
none  other  of  the  arts  has  the  term 
modern  such  significance ;  for,  while 
ancient  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture were  based  upon  the  same  gen- 
eral laws  which  are  now  recognized  as 
absolute,  the  principles  of  music,  like 
her  own  sweet  sounds,  have  changed 
and  passed  away  from  age  to  age. 
There  is  a  known  difference  between 
what  may  be  called  (he  musical  ear  of 
this  century  and  that  of  the  sixteenth. 
What  was  then  felt  to  be  harmony,  and 
embodied  in  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  is  now  discord.  There  was  a 
time  when  consecutive  fifths  were  com- 
mon, a  fact  almost  incredible  to  the 
musician  of  to-day.  If  such  changes 
have  occurred  within  four  or  five  hun- 
dred years,  the  gulf  which  divides  an- 
cient and  modern  music  must  be  deep 
and  wide ;  and  the  latter,  having  little 
visible  connection  or  known  sympathy 
with  the  former,  and  originating  in 
Christian  Europe,  must  inevitably  owe 
much  of  its  character  to  Catholic  civili- 
zation. 

The  oldest  form  of  music  known  to 
us  belongs  to  the  church ;  it  is  the  Ec 
clesiastical  Chant  of  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Gregory.  The  former,  near  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  endeavored 


to  give  a  fixed  form  to  church  music, 
and  we  may  judge  of  his  success  from 
bis  Te  Deum.  The  words  and  the 
the  music  of  this  noble  canticle  are  still 
sung.  Of  the  Ambrosian  chant,  St. 
Augustine  wrote: 44  As  the  voices  flowed 
into  mine  ears,  truth  was  instilled  into 
my  heart,  and  the  affections  of  piety 
overflowed  in  tears  of  joy."  It  is  said 
that  St.  Ambrose  composed  the  Te 
Deum  upon  the  conversion  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. Two  centuries  later  Pope 
Gregory  vastly  improved  the  system 
of  sacred  music;  from  him  we  have 
the  celebrated  Gregorian  chant, solemn, 
severe,  and  pure,  and  still  heard  in  Lent 
and  in  the  Holy  Week.  Such  value  did 
St.  Gregory  place  upon  music  thai  be 
established  a  school  for  singers  at  Rome, 
which  flourished  till  the  tenth  century. 
After  the  Gregorian  chant  little  reforma- 
tion in  music  was  accomplished  for  cen- 
turies ;  but  the  next  step  was  also  taken 
within  the  church  when  Guido,  a  Ben- 
edictine monk,  early  in  the  eleventh 
century,  discovered  the  musical  scale 
now  used.  Modern  rhythm  was  in- 
vented by  a  French  priest  about  the 
same  time,  and  for  many  years  musk 
owed  all  its  progress  to  religious  en- 
thusiasm. Thus,  Odington,  an  English 
Benedictine  monk,  in  1240,  wrote  De 
Speculatione  Music®,  and  John  de 
Muris  in  the  fourteenth  century  did 
much  to  establish  fixed  rules  of  harmo- 
ny. Counterpoint  was  slowly  devel- 
oped ;  the  canon  and  the  fugue  were 
introduced;  and  the  laws  of  music 
were  gradually  established  as  the  bask 
of  the  grander  and  more  ideal  genius 
of  the  strictly  modern  system.  We 
need  not  follow  the  history  of  the  art 
from  that  great  master  Palestrina 
through  the  long  succession  of  famous 
names  destined  to  be  remembered  when 
those  of  kings  are  half  forgotten. 

From  the  first  it  has  been  seen  the 
church  recognized  the  sacred  offices  of 
music,  and  did  not  merely  permit,  but 
authorized  and  developed  its  use.  It 
is  true  that  at  one  time  use  led  to 
abuse.  In  the  sixteenth  century  com- 
posers for  the  church  frequently  forgot 
religion  in  science.    "  In  this  kind  of 
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composition,''  says  Alexander  Cheron, 
"  the  meaning  of  the  words  was  entire- 
ly overlooked,  and  its  tendencies  were 
only  to  the  display  of  the  genius  of  the 
composers  or  the  powers  of  the  sing- 
ers." The  evil  became  so  great  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  even  delibe- 
rated upon  the  suppression  of  music  in 
religious  service.  Pope  Marcellus  II. 
had,  indeed,  resolved  to  banish  all 
music  but  the  Gregorian  chant,  when 
Palestrina  composed  a  mass  which 
made  that  step  unnecessary.  It  was 
a  revolution.  Solemnity,  grandeur, 
and  purity  were  the  elements  of  the 
new  style,  from  which  mere  bravuras 
and  all  levities  were  excluded.  Thus 
the  power  which  authorized  the  em- 
ployment of  music  had  the  influence 
to  redeem  it  from  degradation,  till  now 
the  sacred  music  we  possess  embodies 
the  genius  of  three  centuries,  and  will, 
perhaps,  endure  longer  than  the  finest 
lyric  dramas.  That  the  religious  pur- 
poses of  great  masters  have  had  vast 
influence  upon  the  merely  lyric  compo- 
sition is  not  to  be  doubted.  We  can- 
not raise  one  form  of  art  without  rais- 
ing all.  The  author  of  Don  Giovan- 
ni might  not  have  achieved  the  full 
grandeur  of  that  work  had  he  not 
also  composed  his  marvellous  masses. 
Of  the  influence  of  Catholic  music 
upon  such  minds,  an  incident  in  Mo- 
zart's life  is  proof.  In  his  youth 
he  heard  the  famous  Miserere  sung 
in  the  Sis  tine  chapel  at  Borne — that 
strange  and  solemn  harmony,  com- 
posed two  hundred  years  ago  by  Gre- 
gorio  Allegri,  for  the  sublime  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Passion  week.  Pontiff  and 
cardinals,  when  the  Miserere  begins, 
kneel  around  the  altar,  the  church  is 
darkened,  the  voices  swell  in  tenor, 
and  die  into  silence.  Mozart  twice 
heard  this  wonderful  work,  and  then 
reproduced  it  note  for  note,  and  sang 
it  with  the  exact  method  and  feeling 
of  the  Sistine  choir.  And  it  is  said 
that  the  effect  of  this  Miserere  upon 
him  may  be  traced  in  all  his  other 
works.  Haydn's  piety  is  found  in  all 
of  his  music,  chiefly  in  those  masses 
which  are  known  to  all  lovers  of  mu- 


sic. u  In  nomine  Domini,"  "  Soli  Deo 
Gloria,"  he  invariably  wrote  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  scores,  and  "  Laus  Deo" 
at  their  end.  When  composing,  if  bis 
imagination  failed,  he  repeated  his  ro- 
sary, and,  before  beginning  his  greater 
works,  he  prayed  to  God  for  inspira- 
tion to  praise  him  worthily.  Of  the 
composers  inspired  by  religion,  the  list 
is  long ;  longer,  perhaps,  that  of  those 
who  unconsciously  were  influenced  by 
it.  When  Haydn  was  asked  which  of 
his  works  he  considered  the  greatest, 
he  replied,  The  Seven  Words.  It  was 
written  for  the  service  called  the  "  Fu- 
neral of  the  Redeemer"  at  Madrid,  in 
which  the  seven  words  uttered  by  the 
Saviour  on  the  cross  were  uttered  by 
the  bishop,  who  explained  each,  and 
between  each  exposition  Haydn's  mu- 
sic in  sympathy  with  the  word  was 
given.  Upon  his  masses  he  lavished 
his  pains,  and  generally  required  twice 
the  time  for  a  mass  that  he  needed  for 
a  symphony. 

Palestrina,  Porpora,  Clemen  ti,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Rossini,  Beethoven,  arc  but 
a  few  of  the  illustrious  masters  whose 
sacred  music  was  dedicated  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  Handel's  religious 
music  was  chiefly  written  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  is  embodied,  as  well  as  that 
of  Mendelssohn,  in  oratorio.  But,  for 
my  part,  I  do  not  think  the  form  of  the 
oratorio  as  well  fitted  for  sacred  music 
as  that  of  the  mass.  An  oratorio 
is  generally  sung  in  a  concert-room ; 
the  words  are  frequently  poor  adap- 
tations of  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  its  auditors  expect  to  be  en- 
tertained. Therefore,  though  the  mu- 
sic may  be  perfect  in  itself,  as  in  the 
"  Total  Eclipse"  or  u  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth"  of  Handel,  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  form  is  suited  to  ex- 
press the  deepest  emotions  of  worship. 
It  is  in  the  Catholic  Church  alone  that 
music  and  religion  are  wedded.  Who 
can  translate  into  words  the  profound 
devotion  inspired  by  the  solemn  mass 
in  the  cathedral  service?  Over  the 
kneeling  worshippers,  the  illuminated 
altar,  the  pictures  of  the  crucifixion 
and  the  ascension,  the  intonation  of 
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the  priest,  (( the  dim  religious  light" 
shining  through  the  stained  windows, 
Music  breathes  her  voice.  As  the 
great  organ  swells,  and  the  deep-toned 
choir  utters  the  despair  of  the  Miserere, 
the  heavenly  beauty  of  the  Agnus 
Dei,  the  exultation  of  the  Gloria,  the 
devotion  of  the  Credo,  etc.,  what  soul  is 
not  bowed  in  sympathy  with  grief,  raised 
with  gratitude,  or  bathed  in  heavenly 
peace  1  I  know  no  music  that  has  a 
more  profound  effect.  It  is  a  part  of 
worship.  It  expresses  something  to 
which  words  the  most  eloquent  are  in- 
adequate. It  is  the  glory  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  I  repeat,  that  she  has  so 
freely  recognized  the  spirituality  of  this 
act,  and  these  who  reject  her  creed  are 
compelled  to  admit  the  propriety  and 
supremacy  of  her  service.  How  cold 
are  the  musical  exercises  of  other 
churches,  how  little  they  express  of 
this  intense  and  passionate  devotion. 
I  do  not  think  God  is  served  by  the 
exclusion  of  his  greatest  gifts  from  the 
ceremonial  of  worship,  and  that  point 
is  conceded  by  all  sects  which  sing  his 
praise.  But,  if  any  music  is  used,  why 
not  the  best  ?  If  a  hymn,  why  not  a 
mass  ?  If  an  organ,  why  not  an  or- 
chestra ?  The  objection  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  would  have  its  choirs  com- 
posed of  the  best  voices,  its  music  writ- 
ten by  the  greatest  composers,  is  too 
absurd  to  be  answered ;  for,  if  the  high- 
est art  is  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship, then  by  inevitable  logic  it  must 
be  shown  that  all  art  is  unfit ;  those 
who  hold  such  objections  should  con- 
sistently agree  with  the  Quakers,  and 
banish  the  simplest  hymn.*  More  than 
this,  if  music  may  be  worthily  used, 
why  not  painting?  The  value  of  ar- 
chitecture is  universally  admitted,  ever 
since  it  was  shown  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  music  is  more  or  less  ac- 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  U  not  *  Catholic.— Ed. 

c.  w. 


cepted  as  a*  mode  of  adoration  by  near- 
ly all  sects.  Pictures,  however,  are 
admitted  into  Catholic  churches  alone. 
Is,  then,  the  genius  of  Titian  and  Ra- 
phael less  holy  than  that  of  Beethoven 
or  Mozart?  Is  it  right  to  sing  the 
praise  of  God  in  his  temple,  wrong  to 
paint  the  story  of  the  8on  of  God  upon 
the  consecrated  walls  ?  We  need  not 
answer  such  questions,  which  are  only 
introduced  to  show  how  it  is  by  the 
Catholic  Church  alone  that  the  relig- 
ious influences  of  the  arts  have  been 
first  and  fully  understood,  and  by  it 
alone  that  they  have  been  made  agen- 
cies of  worship. 

Further  examination  of  this  impor- 
tant subject  cannot  now  be  made,  for 
in  these  limits  it  can  be  little  more 
than  suggested.  If  we  generalise,  we 
discover  that  all  the  great  artists,  in 
architecture,  painting,  and  music  have 
found  their  highest  employment  in  the 
church,  and  that  its  history  includes 
their  biographies.  Of  its  present  in. 
fiuence  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  but 
it  is  felt  most  in  architecture,  at  least 
in  this  country;  the  noblest  church 
edifice  in  Philadelphia,  perhaps  in  any 
American  city,  is  incomparably  the 
new  cathedral  From  what  has  been 
said,  the  depth,  and  extent,  and  value 
of  the  influence  of  the  church  upon 
art  may  be  inferred ;  but  no  one  can 
imagine  the  condition  of  our  art  bad  it 
been  without  the  inspiration  of  religion. 
Majestic  and  venerable  stands  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  upon  her  walls  the 
arts  have  registered  their  victories ;  for 
her  the  muses  have  forsaken  the  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus;  to  her  the  poet, 
painter,  and  musician  have  dedicat- 
ed their  genius ;  and,  giving  all  they 
brought  to  her  humblest  and  poorest 
worshipper,  she  has  repaid  the  mas- 
ters with  perpetual  recognition  and 
universal  fame.  Far  as  her  realm 
extends  are  known  the  glories  of  Ra- 
phael, and  Angelo,  and  Mozart 
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Next  10  imagination,  genius  is,  per- 
haps, the  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
about  which  we  hare  had  the  most 
instructiveness  and  the  least  instruc- 
tion. Yet  every  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  it  at  all  knows  the  two  great 
types  of  genius  that  appear  in  history — 
extremes  between  which  He  all  minds 
of  mark.  One  is  the  familiar  form 
that  the  word  itself  at  once  suggests — 
the  regular  fashion,  as  it  were,  of  being 
exceptional.  This  is  the  erratic,  fitful, 
uncontrolled,  keen,  brilliant,  sensitive, 
sympathetic,  eccentric  character,  who 
wears  regardless  collars,  fights  his  pub- 
lisher on  less  than  no  provocation,  eats 
opium  if  he  chooses,  and  sometimes 
chooses — or,  if  not  opium,  some  other 
stimulant — has  whims  and  moods  and 
irritabilities,  and  the  biggest  heart,  and 
the  best  tongue,  and  the  most  heedless 
head,  with  the  most  brilliant  oddities 
in  it,  wherever  he  goes — a  totally  lop- 
sided organism,  where  the  soul  cannot 
be  kept  from  wearing  its  way  through 
the  body,  and  where  a  few  faculties, 
preternatu  rally  developed,  domineer 
over  a  warped  and  stunted  system, 
to  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  whole  man. 

The  other  kind,  calm,  clear,  broad, 
poised,  equable,  powerful,  seems  exact- 
ly the  opposite  of  the  first  type.  The 
strength  of  the  one  is  in  balance,  the 
force  of  the  other  in  overbalance.  Yet 
the  difference  is  only  that  the  man 
of  balance  is  symmetrically  develop- 
ed; it  is  the  difference  between  the 
autumn  maturity  of  the  full-grown  fruit 
and  the  hectic  ripeness,  with  the  worm 
at  the  core,  of  the  August  windfall. 

Of  these  two  types,  the  first  is  vastly 
the  more  frequent,  the  other  the  higher 
in  history.  The  reason  is  simply  this, 
that  a  moderate  degree  of  uniform 
development  gives  neither  more  nor 
less  than  mediocrity,  while  dispropor- 
tionate preponderance  of  the  intellect. 


NE  PROCTER. 

even  where  all  the  faculties  are  below 
the  average,  will  reproduce  in  minia- 
ture all  the  phenomena  of  the  over-  • 
balanced  kind  of  genius.  Between 
Byron  Don-Juanning  it  over  his  gin- 
and-water,  and  the  brilliant  Bohemian 
who  dashes  off  the  cleverest  leader  of 
the  next  day,  fresh  from  the  convivial 
influences  of  a  royatering  champagne 
supper,  and  the  gentle  youth  who  floods 
the  rural  poet's  corner  with  heaven- 
scaling  hankerings  inspired  by  green 
tea,  the  difference  is  not  in  kind,  but 
in  degree. 

Men  of  this  order  are  the  ones  who 
achieve  fame  and  famine.  Their  blos- 
soms of  promise  are  bright,  their  early 
graves  are  green  on  all  the  paths  of 
human  progress.  History  kindles  at 
their  high  hopes  and  deeds,  and  blushes 
for  the  petty  failings  that  suffice  to 
drag  them  down.  Literature,  above 
all,  is  a  very  Golgotha,  all  the  ghast- 
lier for  its  glory,  of  their  self-conscious 
sensitiveness,  their  refined  self-torture, 
their  blasted  lives  and  miserable  deaths. 
Yet  there  is  hardly  one  but  has  his 
little  day,  longer  or  shorter,  but  with 
always  some  little  sunshine  and  flowers 
of  popular  favor.  Stimulated  to  their 
utmost  by  susceptibility  to  praise,  they 
are  the  most  brilliant  and  bizarre  in  ef- 
fects, and  the  most  blindly  admired.  Be- 
sides, their  eccentricities  are  an  adver- 
tisement in  themselves,  and  very  often 
first  attract  the  attention  which  after- 
ward discovers  the  powers  underneath. 
The  world,  on  the  contrary,  finds  noth- 
ing about  the  other  sort  of  genius  to 
display  any  peculiar  capabilities — a  sort 
of  pleasant  self-completeness,  it  may 
be,  but  no  salient  points  and  queer  an- 
gles— and  passes  on,  to  gape  at  the 
man  with  half  the  brains  and  nothing 
to  balance  them.  Byron  woke  up  one 
morning  and  found  himself  famous; 
some  one  in  Elizabeth's  reign  made  a 
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list  (is  it  not  D'Israeli  who  preserves 
it?)  of  the  best  writers  of  his  day, 
whereon  the  thirteenth  name  is  that  of 
the  successful  London  manager  and 
decidedly  good  fellow,  William  Shak- 
speare. 

In  fact,  this  latter  type  of  genius  is 
not  only  rare  as  all  well-poised  organ- 
isms are  rare,  but  seems  to  evade  pub- 
lic appreciation  by  some  hidden  inhe- 
rent law  of  its  nature.  It  has  often 
happened  with  men  of  this  order  that 
not  only  their  families — of  course,  it  is 
the  exception,  if  a  man's  family  ever 
discover  his  powers  till  the  rest  of  the 
world  thunders  his  fame  into  their  ears 
—but  their  daily  acquaintance,  their 
most  intimate  friends,  nay,  themselves, 
never  suspect  their  greatness. 

But,  if  such  a  man  of  genius  is  an 
event  of  his  generation,  and,  with  all 
a  man's  opportunities  for  appreciation, 
activity,  acquaintance,  and,  above  all, 
women  and  their  ennobling  influence, 
to  bring  out  his  best  energies,  often 
dies  undiscovered,  what  chance  is 
there  for  a  woman  of  kindred  abilities 
to  struggle  into  the  light  of  recognition  ? 
In  literature,  men  are  the  severest 
judges  of  women  possible,  except,  of 
course,  their  own  sex.  To  the  best  of 
them  the  expression  "woman  of  ge 
nius"  is  the  mythical  relic  of  some 
lo6t  tradition  as  old  as  Sappho's  day, 
and  "  women's  thought"  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  All  their  experience  teaches 
them  to  disbelieve  in  it  utterly.  The 
troth  is,  most  women  think  very  ill  in 
print.  The  cause  lies  less  in  their  na- 
ture than  in  their  second  nature  of  ed- 
ucation. Their  thought  is  beautiful 
enough — beauty  is  their  mental  as  their 
bodily  characteristic— but  seldom  strong, 
and  then  its  strength  is  that  of  the 
tempered  Toledo  rather  than  the  shear- 
ing Andrea  Ferrara.  It  comes  in 
April  gleams  from  behind  cloud  after 
cloud.  They  lack  concentration,  terse- 
ness, sequence;  in  a  word,  training. 
This  breeds,  with  mainly  correct 
thought,  constant  loose  digressions,  dif- 
fuseness  of  expression,  and  dilution  of 
ideas.  (Hence  that  saddest  thing  on 
the  earth,  wherein  women  writers  so 


abound,  the  unexceptionable  poem.)  It 
seems  as  though  women  wrote  as  if 
conversing,  forgetting  how  much  of  the 
charm  is  in  themselves  and  evaporates 
on  the  pen.  Every  reader  has  no- 
ticed how  the  writings,  and,  above 
all,  the  poems,  of  really  extraordinary 
women  —  women  that  men  of  mind 
looked  up  to— are  to  us  such  monu- 
ments of  apparent  mediocrity  thai 
we  wonder  what  they  found  to  wor- 
ship. The  most  impartial  critic's  nose 
inclines  involuntarily  heavenward  the 
moment  a  woman  comes  forward  to 
claim  any  intellectual  place  of  honor. 
And  genius,  the  highest  quality,  man's 
special  prerogative — horror  of  horrors ! 
All  reason  says  it  cannot  be ;  and  under- 
neath a  subtle  male  esprit  de  corps  too 
often  adds  that  it  shall  not  be.  Of  course, 
the  intruder  cannot  climb  the  heights, 
but  to  avoid  accidents  and  disappoint- 
ment she  is  seldom  suffered  to  try.  Such 
are  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path 
of  even  the  most  favored  female  aspi- 
rant. 

It  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  then,  that 
Adelaide  Anne  Procter,  even  had  she 
been  the  most  pushing  and  irrepressi- 
ble of  blue-stockings,  with  every  van- 
tage-ground of  circumstance,  was  not 
appreciated  as  she  deserved.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  original  sin  of  being  a 
woman,  several  reasons  peculiar  to  her- 
self concurred  to  render  her,  what  we 
think  she  has  been,  one  of  the  most 
underrated  writers  of  her  day. 

First,  she  was  an  Englishwoman. 
Had  she  not  been,  she  might  never 
have  been  anything;  but  once  beinr 
something,  we  do  not  think  it  was  an 
utterly  inestimable  advantage.  For, 
as  being  English,  every  one  took  for 
granted  that  she  must  be  a  Protestant, 
and  every  one  was  disappointed  and 
provoked  to  find  her  a  Catholic.  Now 
one  of  the  circumstances  which  miti- 
gate the  glory  of  being  English  is  that 
there  is  very  little  achromatic  criticism 
in  England.  As  a  wise  and  keen  an- 
alyst* complains,  each  of  the  reviews 
has  some  set  of  theses  nailed  to  its 
doors,  whose  upholding  is  the  first 

•  Mat&lwv  Arnold,  bnyi  la  Critklna. 
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thing,  to  which  all  their  criticism  pro- 
per must  stand  subordinate.  English 
bigotry,  under  nineteenth  century 
forms,  is  to-day  as  patent,  as  under- 
stood, as  calculable  a  mainspring  and 
motive  of  public  judgment  as  in  Arch- 
bishop Laud's  era.  Miss  Procters 
chance  of  any  high  praise  was  thus 
never  very  great.  But  appearing  as 
she  did  on  the  scene  of  letters  at  a  time 
when  the  Church  of  England  was  yet 
in  the  full  sanctimoniousness  of  righte- 
ous reaction  against  the  dismembering 
logic  of  the  Puseyites,  any  good  there 
was  in  her  was  very  safe  from  discovery 
by  most  of  the  critics.  Had  she  been 
a  self  asserting  sectarian,  cramming 
her  dogmas,  as  some  of  us  did  their 
abolitionism,  down  her  readers'  throats, 
she  might  have  been  hunted  down  to 
fame  by  the  indignant  zeal  of  the  saint- 
ly star-chamberers  of  letters,  who  lead 
public  opinion  much  as  the  foam  leads 
the  wave.  Unfortunately  for  this 
opening,  Miss  Procter  was  a  lady, 
and  such  self-assertion  the  most  foreign 
of  traits  to  her  nature.  Not  loud 
enough  for  martyrdom,  she  was  just 
firmly  Catholic  enough  for  misjudg- 
ment,  or  rather  for  denial  of  judgment. 
While  the  tribunals  of  criticism  could 
not  avoid  taking  notice  of  a  book  by 
Barry  Cornwall's  daughter,  still,  with 
all  the  little  good  and  ill  the  reviewers 
said  of  her,  they  never  did  her  the  one 
essential  service  they  could  render,  of 
putting  her  name  where  the  reading 
public  would  see  it  and  pass  judgment 
on  her.  There  is  a  way  of  praising 
that  keeps  off1,  and  a  way  of  blaming 
that  attracts,  the  mass  of  readers. 

With  the  returning  tide  of  ritualism, 
she  has  begun  to  be  more  appreciated, 
but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  We  are 
bo  strongly  inclined  to  think  her  poems 
at  the  outset  of  a  new  career  in  public 
favor,  and  we  consider  that  so  little  jus- 
tice has  been  done  her  in  the  critical 
journals  of  this  country,  that  we  can- 
not help  feeling  toward  them  accord- 
ingly ;  and  so,  m  range  of  our  attempted 
discussion  of  her  merits,  and  copious- 
ness of  citation,  we  have  treated  her  in 
all  respects  precisely  as  a  new  author. 


For  we  believe  sincerely  that  the 
clouds  of  circumstance  and  prejudice 
about  Miss  Procter's  entrance  into  lit- 
erary life  have  obscured  from  us  poet- 
ical powers  not  only  of  no  common 
order,  but  of  that  calm,  self-centred 
kind  we  have  spoken  of  as  rare  enough 
in  man,  and  the  feminine  counterpart 
of  which  is  almost  unknown  in  literary 
history.  Her  mind  is  not  Shakespeare's, 
nor  Coleridge's,  nor  Goethe's,  but  the 
resistless  river  and  the  fountain  of  the 
rocks  may  both  be  the  overflow  of  the 
same  sunless  reservoir  in  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  mountains.  And  her 
poetry  is  indeed  a  fountain  of  the  rocks ; 
pure,  placid,  deep  of  source,  shaded  yet 
sparkling,  "  making  a  quiet  music  all 
its  own  with  no  torrent  nor  show  of 
force,  yet  musically  passing  all  obsta- 
cles, and  emerging,  clear,  bright,  and 
beautiful,  in  the  sunlight  beyond.  Most 
varied  and  versatile  in  her  choice  of 
subjects,  she  brings  to  all  a  poetic  in- 
sight, a  freedom  and  fancy  of  expres- 
sion, a  grasp  of  the  topic,  and,  above  ail, 
a  strange,  noble  earnestness,  that  alto- 
gether make  up  a  style  whose  quiet 
charm  we  had  rather  easily  illus- 
trate than  elaborately  fail  in  describ- 
ing. 

The  key-note  of  all  her  writings  is 
thoughtfuiness,  and  withal  a  peculiar 
kind  of  thoroughness  of  thought  such 
as  we  have  found  in  no  other  woman. 
Mrs.  Browning  (perhaps  we  ought  to 
add  the  new  Mrs.  Augusta  Webster, 
whose  perceptive  powers  are  the  theme 
of  the  English  reviews)  is  the  only  one 
who  ever  has  analyzed  nearly  so-  well, 
and  she  and  all  the  others  seem  only  in- 
cidentally, while  Miss  Procter  is  habitu- 
ally, analytical.  Her  entire  superiority, 
indeed,  is  the  consequence  and  corollary 
of  this  curious  depth  of  mind.  Bold  in 
abstractions,  tender  in  revealinge  of  the 
heart,  ingenious  in  incident  and  inven- 
tion, she  is  sure  to  have  a  well-defined 
thought  at  bottom,  always  suggestive, 
often  philosophic,  sometimes  profound. 
The  rare  combination  of  entire  feminity 
with  this  thinking  habit  is  an  originality 
in  itself.  Very  novel  and  very  charm- 
ing is  the  effect  of  seeing  together  with 
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this  strong,  clear,  searching  introspec- 
tion, all  the  woman's  delicacy  of  touch. 

But  the  reader  is  tired  of  our  gener- 
alities, and  would  much  rather  see  for 
himself  how  well  Miss  Procter  thinks. 
So  we  give  him  a  fair  example  in  the 
poem  called 

INCOMPLETENESS. 

Nothing  resting  in  its  own  completeness 
Can  have  power  or  beauty  ;  but  alone 

Because  it  leads  and  teods  to  further  sweetness, 
Fuller,  higher,  deeper  than  its  own. 

Spring's  real  glory  dwells  not  in  the  meaning, 
Gracious  though  it  be,  of  her  blue  hour*, 

But  is  hidden  in  her  tender  leaning 

To  the  summer's  richer  wealth  o/Jlotcers. 

Dawn  is  fair  because  the  mists  fade  slowly 
Into  day,  whiehjtoods  the  world  with  light; 

Twilight's  mystery  is  so  sweet  and  holy 
Just  because  it  ends  in  starry  night. 

Childhood's  smiles  unconscious  graces  borrow 
From  strife  that  in  a  far-off  future  lies  ; 

And  angel  glances  (veiled  now  by  life's  sorrow) 
Draw  our  hearts  to  some  beloved  eyes. 

Life  Is  only  bright  when  It  proceedeth 

Toward  a  truer,  deeper  life  above ; 
Human  love  Is  sweetest  when  It  leadeth 

To  a  more  divine  and  perfect  love. 

Learn  the  mystery  of  progression  duly : 
Do  not  call  each  glorious  change  decay ; 

But  know  we  only  hold  our  treasures  truly, 
When  It  seems  as  If  they  passed  away. 

Nor  dare  to  blame  God's  gifts  for  incompleteness ; 

In  that  want  their  beauty  lies ;  they  roll 
Toward  some  Infinite  depth  of  love  and  sweetness, 

Bearing  onward  man's  reluctant  soul 

This  poem  holds  one  of  the  great 
principles  in  Miss  Procter's  very  noble 
theory  of  life — a  theory  abundantly  de- 
veloped in  her  poems.  Her  cardinal 
axioms  would  seem  to  be  three :  The 
great  rule  of  life  is  progression;  its 
great  agent,  sorrow ;  its  great  fact  and 
end,  love.  On  these  pillars  she  builds, 
and '  Incompleteness'  is  one  of  the  most 
direct  statements  of  one  part  of  her 
creed.  Another  fine  poem,  in  thought 
a  kind  of  companion-piece  to  this,  in 
which  we  readily  recognize  the  same 
underlying  thought,  is 

BEYOND. 

We  most  not  doubt,  or  fear,  or  dread  that  love  for 
life  Is  only  given, 

And  that  the  calm  and  sainted  dead  will  meet  estrang- 
ed and  cold  In  heaven : 

Oh !  love  were  poor  and  vain,  Indeed,  based  on  to 
harsh  and  stern  a  creed. 

True  that  this  earth  must  pass  away  with  all  the  starry 

worlds  of  light, 
With  all  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  calmer  tenderness 

of  night, 

•For  in  that  radiant  home  can  shine  alone  the  immor- 
tal and  divine. 


Earth's  lower  things— her  pride,  her  toe,  her  sol  sent, 

learning,  wealth,  and  power, 
Slow  growths  that  through  long  ages  came,  or  frwJts 

of  some  convulsive  hour, 
Whose  very  memory  must  decay— heaven  is  too  pure 
for  such  as  they. 

They  are  complete;  their  work  done.  Bo  let  them 

sleep  In  endless  rest. 
Love's  life  Is  only  here  begun,  nor  Is,  nor  can  be,  fully 

blest; 

It  has  no  room  to  spread  Its  wings,  amid  this  crowd 

of  meaner  things. 

Just  for  the  very  shadow  thrown  upon  its  sweetness 
here  below, 

The  cross  that  it  must  bear  alone,  and  bloody  baptissn 

of  woe, 

Crowned  and  completed  through  its  pain,  we  knew 
that  it  shall  rise  a  ' 


80,  If  Its  flame  burn  pure  and  bright,  here  where  our 

air  is  dark  and  dense, 
(And  nothing  in  this  world  of  night  lives  whh  a  living 
so  Intense,) 

When  it  shall  reach  Its  home  at  length,  how  bright 
Its  light  1  how  strong  Its  strength  1 

And  while  the  vain  weak  loves  of  earth  (for  such  base 

counterfeit*  abound) 
Shall  perish  with  what  gave  them  birth— their  graves 

are  green  and  fresh  around — 
No  funeral  song  shall  need  to  rise  for  the  true  love 

that  never  dies. 

If  In  my  heart  I  now  could  fear  that,  risen  again,  we 

should  not  know 
What  was  our  life  of  life  when  here— the  hearts  we 

loved  so  much  below — 
I  would  arise  this  very  day  and  cast  so  poor  a  thing 

away. 

Bat  love  Is  no  such  soulless  clod;  living,  perfected  It 
shall  rise. 

Transfigured  in  the  light  of  God,  and  giving  glory  to 
the  skies : 

And  that  which  makes  this  life  so  sweet  shall  render 
heaven's  joy  complete. 

As  a  poem,  this  latter  is  superior, 
because  it  applies  beautifully  to  a  beau- 
tiful subject  the  principle  which  the 
other  merely  enunciates.  And  the 
style  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
ideas.  Can  anything  be  more  clearly, 
calmly  right  than  the  thought,  more 
easy,  lucid,  reed  than  its  utterance? 
And  it  is  not  the  bald  perspicuity, 
either,  of  mere  logical  disquisition, 
but  full  of  suggestion  and  spirit  ;  and 
it  does  not  flag ;  especially  in  Beyond 
there  is  not  a  weak  line  nor  lower 
thought.  Now  is  not  all  this  refresh- 
ing after  the  diffuse  grace  and  dilute 
sweetness  of  female  poetry  in  general  ? 
It  is  to  the  run  of  it  as  a  copse  of  May's 
arbutus  to  a  meadow  strewn  with  but- 
tercups. 

Apropos  of  this  superiority,  we  find 
another  poem  which  illustrates  it  even 
more  strongly,  because  so  very  many 
women  have  fluttered  about  the  tame 
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thought.  Every  femme  incomprise — 
and  what  poetess  does  not  think  she  is 
one  ? — is  full  of  it ;  why  have  none  of 
them  said  it  so  broadly  and  well  as  this  ? 

UNEXPRESSED. 

Dwells  within  the  soul  of  every  artist 
More  than  all  his  effort  can  express, 

And  he  knows  the  best  remains  unuttered, 
Sighing  at  what  wt  call  his  success. 

Vainly  he  may  strive ;  he  dare  not  tell  us 
All  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  skies : 

Vainly  be  may  strive ;  the  deepest  beauty 
Cannot  be  unveiled  to  mortal  eyes. 

And  the  more  devoutly  that  he  listens, 
And  the  holler  message  that  Is  sent, 

Still  the  more  his  soul  must  struggle  vainly, 
Bowed  beneath  a  noble  discontent. 

No  great  thinker  ever  lived  and  taught  you 
All  the  wonder  that  his  soul  received ; 

No  true  painter  ever  set  on  canvas 
All  tho  glorious  vision  he  conceived. 

No  musician  ever  held  your  spirit 

Charmed  and  bound  in  his  melodious  chains, 

But  be  sure  he  heard,  and  strove  to  render 
Feeble  echoes  of  celestial  strains. 

No  real  poet  ever  wove  In  numbers 
All  his  dream,  but  the  diviner  part, 

Hidden  from  all  the  world,  spake  to  him  only 
In  the  voiceless  silence  of  his  heart 

So  with  love ;  for  love  and  art  united 
Are  twin  mysteries ;  different,  yet  the  same : 

Poor,  indeed,  would  be  the  love  of  any 
Who  could  find  its  full  and  perfect  name. 

Love  may  strive,  but  vain  Is  the  endeavor 
All  its  boundless  riches  to  unfold ; 

Still  its  tenderest,  truest  secret  lingers 
Ever  in  its  deepest  depths  untold. 

Things  of  time  have  voices,  speak  and  perish  : 
Art  and  love  speak,  hut  their  words  must  be 

Slgbings  of  illimitable  forests, 
Waves  of  an  unfathomable  sea. 


The  positive  merit  of  this — passing 
the  odious  business  of  comparison — is, 
to  our  mind,  the  well-managed  ampli- 
fication of  the  main  thought,  and  the 
swell  both  of  sense  and  sound  at  the 
close,  which  we  find  a  beauty  of  high 
order.  The  last  two  lines  especially 
seize  the  melodic  principle  of  the  me- 
tre, which,  beyond  almost  any  other, 
we  know,  calls  for  long  musical  words. 
Only  u  voiceless  silence  "  strikes  one 
as  tautological  to  the  last  degree.  Miss 
Proctor  very  rarely  makes  outright 
mistakes,  and  she  may  have  seen  some 
subtle  sense  added  by  the  word  '*  voice- 
less "  Jhat  we  cannot.  All  the  silences 
we  have  ever  known  were  strictly  voice- 
less, and  decidedly  apt  to  terminate 
about  tho  time  any  voice  began. 


The  next  great  topic  with  our  poet- 
ess is  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity. 
She  is  never  weary  of  celebrating  the 
beauty  and  benignity  of  sorrow.  In 
fact,  she  appears  to  have  a  personal 
friendship  for  misfortune,  as  the  great  * 
elevating  and  purifying  dispensation  of 
earthly  existence.  Grief,  disappoint- 
ment, death,  are  to  her  philosophy  but 
natural  incidents,  to  be  expected  and 
met  without  fear — processes  tending  to 
the  higher  result  hereafter.  But  here 
is  her  whole  thought,  better  set  forth 
than  we  can  say  it : 

FRIEND  SORROW. 

Do  not  cheat  thy  heart  and  tell  her 

Grief  will  pass  away, 
Hope  for  fairer  times  in  future 

And  forget  to-day. 
Tell  her,  if  you  will,  that  sorrow 

Need  not  come  in  vain. 
Tell,  her  that  the  lesson  taught  her 

Far  outweighs  the  pain. 

Cheat  her  not  with  the  old  comfort, 

"Soon  she  will  forget:" 
Bitter  truth,  alas !  but  matter 

Rather  for  regret. 
Bid  her  not 41  Seek  other  pleasures, 

Turn  to  other  things  :" 
Rather  nurse  her  caged  sorrow 

Till  the  captive  sings. 

Rather  bid  her  go  forth  bravely 

And  the  stranger  greet, 
Not  as  foes  with  spear  and  buckler, 

But  as  dear  friends  meet ; 
Bid  her  with  a  strong  clasp  hold  her 

By  her  dusky  wings, 
Listening  for  the  murmured  blessing 

Sorrow  always  brings. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  large  number 
of  poems  full  of  varied  exposition  of 
these  same  views.  Some  are  so  in- 
genious and  happy  that  we  can  hardly 
resist  quoting  them,  were  it  not  that,  if 
those  were  the  only  qualifications,  we 
should  have  to  cite  the  major  part  of 
her  poems.  In  fact,  this  conception  of 
sorrow  as  a  hidden  blessing  is  pecu- 
liarly strong  in  all  she  has  written. 
And  yet,  while  recognizing  in  tribula- 
tion an  elevating  grace  that  wins  it  a 
welcome  from  her  heart,  she  fully  feels 
the  sadness,  the  weariness,  the  poverty 
and  pain  of  earthly  lives.  A  strong 
instance  of  this  is  the  u  Cradle  Song 
of  the  Poor, '  with  its  singular,  sad 
refrain : 

"  Sleep,  my  darling,  thou  art  weary, 
God  1*  good,  but  life  Is  dreary." 
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And  the  miseries  of  the  poor  have 
evoked  the  only  bitter  lines  she  ever 
wrote,  which,  coming,  as  they  do,  the 
very  last  in  her  book,  seem  almost  like 
an  after-addition — the  strange  strong 
lines  called  "  Homeless."  There  is  a 
force  in  some  of  the  lines  that  reminds 
us  of  Hood : 

It  ia  cold,  dark  midnight,  yet  listen 

To  that  patter  of  tiny  feet ! 
Is  it  one  of  your  dogs,  fair  lady, 

Who  whines  in  the  bleak,  cold  street  ? 
Is  it  one  of  your  silken  spaniels 

Shut  out  in  the  snow  and  the  sleet  ? 

My  dogs  sleep  warm  in  their  baskets, 
Safe  from  the  darkness  and  snow  ; 

All  the  beasts  in  our  Christian  England 
Find  pity  wherever  they  go. 

(Those  are  only  the  homeless  children 
Who  are  wandering  to  and  fro.) 

Look  out  in  the  gusty  darkness : 

I  have  seen  it  again  and  Again, 
That  shadow,  that  nits  so  slowly 

Up  and  down  past  the  window-pane : 
It  is  surely  some  criminal  lurking 

Out  there  in  the  froten  rain  I 

Nay,  our  criminals  all  are  sheltered. 
They  are  pitied  and  taught  and  fed  : 

That  is  only  a  sister-woman, 
Who  has  got  neither  food  nor  bed  : 

And  the  Night  cries,  "  Sin  to  be  I i ring 
And  tht  fitter  crtV«,  " Sin  to  be  dead." 


There  is  one  other  piece  perhaps  even 
sadder  than  this  when  we  penetrate  its 
full,  stern  significance : 

THE  REQUITAL. 

Loud  roared  the  tempest,  fast  fell  the  sleet ; 
A  little  child-angel  passed  down  the  street 
With  trailing  pinions  and  weary  feet. 

The  moon  was  hidden ;  no  stars  were  bright ; 
So  she  could  not  shelter  in  heaven  that  night, 
Ibr  the  angeW  ladders  are  ray*  qf  light. 

8he  beat  her  wings  at  each  window-pane, 
And  pleaded  for  shelter,  but  all  In  vain  : 
*'  Listen,"  they  said,  "  to  the  pelting  rain  ! " 

She  sobbed,  as  the  laughter  and  mirth  grew  higher, 

"  Give  me  rest  and  shelter  beside  your  lire, 
And  I  will  give  you  your  heart's  desire." 

The  dreamer  sat  watching  ids  embers  gleam. 
While  his  heart  was  floating  down  hope's  bright 
stream. 

So  lie  wove  her  walling  Into  his  dream. 

The  worker  tolled  on,  for  his  time  was  brief; 
The  mourner  was  nursing  her  own  pale  grief: 
They  heard  not  the  promise  that  brought  relief. 

Hut  fiercer  the  tempest  rose  than  before, 
When  the  augel  paused  at  a  humble  door 
And  asked  for  shelter  and  help  once  more. 

A  weary  woman,  pale,  worn,  and  thin, 
With  the  brand  upon  her  of  want  and  sin, 
Heard  the  child-angel  aud  took  her  in. 

Took  her  in  gently,  and  did  her  best 
To  dry  her  pinions  ;  and  made  her  rest 
With  tender  pity  upon  her  breast. 


When  the  eastern  morning  grew  bright  and  red, 

Up  the  first  sunbeam  the  angel  fled, 

Having  kissed  the  woman,  and  left  her — dead. 

Human  waifs  forgotten  by  all  their 
kind  are  a  sorrowful  picture  enough, 
but  this  of  a  human  heart  so  desolate, 
so  blank,  so  seared,  so  far  from  all  hope 
or  joy  in  life,  that  even  God  its  Crea- 
tor does  not  deny  its  supreme  wish  to 
die,  is  inexpressibly  dreary.  This  ia 
worthy  to  stand  beside  Tennyson *s 
"  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange." 

One  touch  worth  noticing  is  the  fio 
tion  by  which  the  angel  is  detained  on 
earth ;  that  '*  the  anpels'  ladders  are 
rays  of  light.*'  It  strikes  us  as  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  we  have  ever  met, 
and  no  less  beautiful  than  happy.  The 
whole  structure  of  the  narrative  indeed, 
is  admirable  ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  parts  could  be  fitted  more  nicely. 
This  skill  Miss  Procter  has  in  an  un- 
common degree,  and  all  her  longer  nar- 
rative poems  exemplify  it. 

Of  course,  such  thoughts  on  life  as 
these  last  verses  contain  blend  natu- 
rally with  noble  thoughts  on  death. 
Here,  again,  Miss  Procter's  prevailing 
thoughtfulness  has  developed  her  ideas 
into  many  beautiful  applications.  The 
lines  called  "  The  Angel  of  Death  " 
which  so  touchingly  close  Charles 
Dickens's  late  sketch  of  her,  the  sweet, 
weary  ki  Tryst  with  Death,  '  and  many 
others,  are  examples  of  this.  But 
among  them  all  there  is  none  which 
more  truly  embodies  her  conceptions, 
or  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  more 
deeply  instinct  with  the  hopefulness 
which  underlies  all  her  graver  utter- 
ances, than  the  admirable  lines  : 

OUR  DEAD. 

Nothing  U  our  own  ;  we  hold  our  treasures 
Just  a  little  time  ere  they  are  fled  : 

One  by  one  lift-  roi>a  ua  of  our  treasures : 
Nothing  is  our  own  except  our  dead. 

They  art;  ours,  and  hold  Ih  faithful  keeping, 

Safe  for  ever,  all  they  took  away. 
Cruel  life  can  never  *tlr  th*t  eleepintf  ; 

Cruel  time  can  never  seize  that  prey. 

Justice  uale«,  truth  fades,  stars  f  ill  from  heaven  ; 

Human  are  the  grent  whom  we  re\ere  ; 
No  true  crown  of  honor  can  l»e  given, 

Till  we  place  it  on  u  funeral  bier. 

How  the  children  leave  us,  and  no  traces 
Linger  of  that  tmilint;  ;»ng»d  hand  ; 

Gone,  for  ever  gone  ;  imd  in  their  places 
Weary  men  uud  au\iou»  womeu  atand. 
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Yet  we  hone  some  little  ones,  still  ours  ; 

7  hey  have  kepi  the  baby  smile,  we  know. 
Which  ice  kissed  one  day,  and  hid  icithjlotcers, 
On  their  dead  white  facets  long  ago. 

When  our  joy  Is  lost— and  life  will  take  it- 
Then  no  memory  of  the  past  remains, 

Save  with  some  strange,  cruel  sting,  to  make  it 
Bitterness  beyond  all  present  paint. 

Death,  more  tender-hearted,  leave*  to  sorrow 
StUl  the  radiant  shadow,  fond  regret; 

We  shall  find,  in  some  far  bright  to-morrow 
Joy  that  he  has  taken,  living  yet. 

Is  love  ours,  and  do  we  dream  we  know  it 
Bound  with  all  our  heart-strings  all  our  own  ? 

Any  cold  and  cruel  dawn  may  show  it 
Shattered,  desecrated,  overthrown. 

Only  the  dead  hearts  forsake  us  never  : 
Death's  last  kiss  has  been  the  mystic  sign 

Consecrating  love  our  own  for  ever, 
Crowning  it  eternal  and  divine. 

So  when  Fate  would  fain  besiege  our  city, 

Dim  our  gold  or  make  our  flowers  fall, 
Death,  the  angel,  comes  in  love  and  pity 
And,  to  save  our  treasures,  claim*  them  all. 

Her  ideas  regarding  death  are  very 
lofty.  They  are  equally  removed  from 
the  timorous,  painful  harping  on  dis- 
solution that  characterizes  the  under- 
done poetic  organism,  from  the  graphic 
grimness  of  Miss  Rossetti's  class  of 
thinkers,  who  seem  to  take  a  ghastly 
delight  in  anatomizing  the  subject,  and 
last  from  the  passionate  weak  welcom- 
ing of  the  end — the  coward  courage 
which  dares  not  live.  In  a  word,  Miss 
Procter  was  a  Christian. 

In  quitting  her  poems  of  thought,  it 
will  perhaps  be  well  to  pretermit  our 
long  course  of  praise,  and  speak  of  the 
faults  of  her  writing,  most  of  which  are 
strongest  in  these  very  poems.  In 
verbal  correctness,  she  is  far  above  the 
average ;  for  so  voluminous  a  writer, 
singularly  free  from  them.  Still,  by 
G.  Washington-Moon-light,  we  can  dis- 
cover certain  errors,  principally  of  ac- 
cent or  collocation.  Some  few  appear 
in  the  verses  we  have  cited.  In  '*  Be- 
yond," w  baptism"  is  made  a  trisylla- 
ble; though,  standing  where  it  does, 
an  appeal  might  well  be  taken  to  the 
higher  equity  of  rythm  against  the 
arbitrary  technicality  of  the  law  of 
orthoepy.  Also,  we  doubt  if "  perfect- 
ed" be  the  best  pronunciation  to  day. 
And  in  **  Homeless,"  in  the  expression, 

41  Is  it  one  of  your  dogs,  fair  lady, 
Who  whines  in  the  bleak,  cold  street?" 


it  might — with  all  respect  for  the  in- 
telligence of  the  race  at  large,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  prodigious  latent  ca- 
pabilities of  all  ladies'  dogs — it  might 
be  seriously  questioned  whether  the  ca- 
nine personality  is  so  marked  as  to  ad- 
mit of  the  relative  '*  who."  We  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  original  idea  was  to 
reserve  this  particular  pronoun  for  sel- 
fish mankind,  and  we  fear  that  the  slow 
science  of  grammar  is  still  fettered, 
even  as  to  the  most  marvellous  of  the 
dog  kind,  by  the  trammelling  traditions 
of  comparative  anatomy. 

But  such  flaws  as  these  are  venial, 
occurring  as  they  do  at  rare  intervals, 
in  a  very  large  number  of  verses,  writ- 
ten young,  and  crowded  into  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  years.  Many  of  them 
were  mere  passing  contributions  to  the 
periodical  press  of  the  day,  and,  taken 
as  a  whole,  compare  to  advantage  with 
the  hasty  emanations  of  almost  any 
author. 

In  metre  Miss  Procter  achieves  no 
high  effects,  and  attempts  none.  With 
very  fair  taste  in  selection  of  metre, 
she  is  by  no  means  an  artist  in  rhythm, 
and  appears  to  aim  at  little  or  nothing 
beyond  passable  metrical  correctness. 
She  is  carelessly  harsh  and  incidental- 
ly melodious.  Once  or  twice  she  tries 
some  sort  of  irregular  or  lyric  measure, 
and  it  appears  rather  to  impede  than 
aid  her  accustomed  clear  flow  of 
thought 

In  style  she  has  two  prominent 
though  not  great  faults.  One  is  her 
refinement  She  is  so  refined  that  it 
would,  even  had  she  reached  the  full 
promise  of  her  life,  have  prevented 
her,  in  all  probability,  from  ever  being 
broadly  popular.  Her  field  is  too  high 
and  narrow :  she  deals  mainly  with  sen- 
iments  and  sympathies  which  interest 
only  those  who  have  not  only  sorrowed, 
but  reflected.  But  this  blame  is  praise 
in  itself.  The  other  is  more  of  a  real 
fault.  Miss  Procter  tempts  us  to  be-  • 
lieve  that  the  diffuseness  which  we  have 
attributed  chiefly  to  their  education  has 
some  foundation  in  woman's  nature  it- 
self. Different  as  she  is  from  the  ordi- 
nary type,  her  womanhood  vindicates 
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itself,  though  still  in  a  way  of  her  own. 
The  effect  on  her  style  is  not  what  we 
spoke  of— dilution — but  amplification. 
Sometimes  she  is  led  away  by  her  fertil- 
ity of  illustration  to  illustrate  too  much. 
She  holds  up  the  idea  in  too  many 
lights,  more  than  are  needful  to  under- 
stand her.  There  is  a  little  of  this 
even  in  u  Incompleteness,"  before  cited, 
•  but  the  illustrations  are  so  happy  that 
the  effect  is  not  perceived ;  it  is  seldom 
we  are  troubled  with  too  many  good 
things  in  a  poem.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, this  practice  of  ramifying  thoughts 
into  so  many  applications— one  natural 
result  of  her  thorough  thinking — great- 
ly injures  the  whole,  and  almost  al- 
ways, where  there  is  much  of  this  am- 
plification, it  passes  beyond  the  strict 
limits  of  the  strongest  effect. 

There  are,  furthermore,  some  few 
poems  liable  to  cavil  which  seem  to 
have  been  mere  exercises  or  experi- 
ments, and  call  for  other  criticism  than 
her  finished  performances.  Others 
suffer  from  their  author's  inveterate 
habit  of  seizing  on  every-day  subjects. 
Now  and  then  she  takes  up  one  so  trite 
that  all  the  charm  of  her  manner  can- 
not mend  it.  The  result  is  like  a  peb- 
ble- set  in  filigree. 

The  only  grave  artistic  fault  we 
ever  found  in  her  poems  occurs  in  the 
Legend  of  Provence,  one  of  her  best 
narrative  pieces,  founded  on  the  ex- 
quisite Legend  of  the  Virgin  Mary's 
assuming  the  personality  and  filling 
the  place  of  a  nun  who  has  proved  false 
to  her  vows  and  fled  her  convent.  Re- 
pentant at  last,  she  returns,  a  worn-out 
beggar,  to  die  where  her  religion  died, 
meets  her  semblance,  recognizes  it  as 
what  she  might  have  been,  and  implores 
Mary's  aid. 

And  Mary  answered :  "  From  thy  bitter  past, 
Welcome,  my  child  !  Oh  !  welcome  home  at  last! 
I  filled  thy  plnoe  :  thy  flight  is  known  to  none, 
For  all  thy  dully  duties  I  have  done ; 
Gathered  thy  flower*  and  prayed,  and  rang,  and  slept ; 
Didst  thou  not  know,  poor  child,  thy  place  was  kept  V* 

This  strikes  us  as  a  tremendous 
blunder.  For  the  nun  to  know  that 
her  place  was  kept  would  knock  the 
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bottom  out  of  the  entire  legend.  Who 
wouldn't  sin  with  his  pardon  drawn 
up  in  advance,  and  entire  secrecy  and 
perfect  restoration  awaiting  the  first 
active  twinge  of  repentance?  We 
cannot  imagine  for  an  instant  how  Miss 
Procter  could  overlook  this  ;  unless  we 
have  made  some  equally  egregious  er- 
ror in  our  understanding  of  the  poem 
and  its  scope. 

We  find,  or  fancy  we  find,  in  her 
writings,  a  shade  of  resemblance  to  the 
taste  and  tact  of  her  father, 44  Barry 
Cornwall"  Perhaps  it  was  because 
she  feared  her  generic  tendencies  of 
style,  that  she  has  written  few  or  no 
songs,  and  none  at  all  like  his  sort.  If 
her  object  was  to  avoid  suspicious  re- 
semblance, she  has  succeeded.  The 
likeness  is  utterly  intangible,  and  there 
is  not  a  trace  anywhere  of  an  imita 
tion  most  natural  to  her  relations  with 
him,  and  which  must  have  proved  easy 
to  talent  like  hers. 

Another  noteworthy  fact  about  her 
is  also  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Dickens.  It 
is  the  total  absence  of  humor,  and  the 
sober  and  shaded  style  of  what  she 
has  written.  He  takes  occasion,  while 
speaking  of  this  prevailing  seriousness 
in  one  so  young,  expressly  to  bar  the 
inference  that  she  was  of  the  melan- 
choly moonlit  sort,  and  mentions  her 
abundant  wit,  and  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  the  joyous  quality  of  her 
laugh.  We  do  not  think  an  observant 
reader  would  misconceive  her,  as  her 
kind-hearted  biographer  apprehended. 
She  lacks  the  distinctive  element  of 
morbidness.  There  is  a  soundness  in 
her  sadness,  so  to  speak,  that  makes  us 
feel  it  to  be  the  shadow  of  a  soul  that 
knows  the  sunshine  also.  Mournful 
people  of  the  true  chronic  raournful- 
ness  show  it  far  more  by  taking  dis- 
mal views  of  ordinary  subjects  than 
by  dealing  only  in  dismal  things.  But 
the  fact  itself  suggests  a  curious  ques- 
tion which  our  aphorists  have  not  yet 
answered.  How  is  it  that  some  men 
naturally  rollick  in  print,  while  others, 
not  less  humorous,  write  nothing  but 
the  gravest  stuff?  What  made  Hood's 
pen  merry  on  his  death-bed,  and  took 
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the  wit  so  out  of  Sydney  Smith's  ser- 
mons ?  These  two  classes  are  so  mark- 
ed that  one  would  think  there  must  be 
a  principle  of  some  sor(  dividing  them. 
Yet  no  one  has  ever  laid  down  this 
principle.  We  no  more  pretend  to  do 
this  than  the  rest,  but  merely  raise  the 
question,  leaving  it  to  some  future  cri- 
tic to  disentangle  us  from  a  most  Car- 
tesian dubitation. 

Thus  far  we  have  quoted  mainly 
in  illustration  of  Miss  Procter's  cha- 
racteristics. It  roust  not  be  inferred, 
however,  that  there  are  not  in  her 
books  excellences  not  specially  arising 
out  of  her  peculiar  ideas  of  hfe.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  a  number  of 
pieces  of  that  provoking  class  of  good 
things  which  we  might  just  as  well 
have  written  ourselves— only  we  didn't. 
Very  few  of  our  friends,  though,  would 
think  of  looking  in  an  English  author 
for  the  following  strong,  spirited  pro- 
test, written  in  18G1,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  46  strengthen  the  hands"  of 
the  mission  for  the  conversion  of  Irish 
Catholics : 

AN  APPEAL. 

Spare  her,  0  cruel  England  I 

Thy  slater  lieth  low : 
Chained  and  oppressed  she  lieth ; 

Spare  her  that  cruel  blow. 
We  ask  not  for  the  freedom 

Heaven  has  vouchsafed  to  thee, 
Nor  bid  tbee  share  with  Ireland 

The  empire  of  the  Bea. 
Her  children  ask  no  shelter — 

Leave  them  the  stormy  sky ; 
They  ask  not  for  thy  harvests, 

For  they  know  how  to  die  ; 
Deny  them,  if  it  please  thee, 

A  grave  beneath  the  sod  ; 
But  we  do  cry,  0  England, 

Leave  them  their  faith  in  God  t 

Take,  If  thou  wilt,  the  earnings 

Of  the  poor  peasant's  toil ; 
Take  all  the  scanty  produce 

That  grows  on  Irish  soil, 
To  pay  the  alien  preachers 

Whom  Ireland  will  not  hear- 
To  pay  the  scoffers  at  the  creed 

Which  Irish  hearts  hold  dear  : 
But  leave  them,  cruel  England, 

The  gift  their  God  has  given  ; 
Leave  them  their  ancient  worship. 

Leave  them  their  faith  in  heaven. 

Yon  come  and  offer  learning— 

A  mighty  gift,  'tis  true, 
Perchance  the  greatest  blessing 

That  now  is  known  to  yoa ; 
But  not  to  see  the  wonders 

Sages  of  old  beheld 
Can  they  peril  a  priceless  treasure. 

The  faith  their  fathers  held. 
VOL.  V. — 3d 


For  in  learning  and  In  science 

They  may  forget  to  pray  : 
God  tciU  not  oik  for  knowledge 
On  the  great  judgment  day. 

When,  in  their  wretched  cabins, 

Racked  by  the  fever  pain. 
And  the  weak  cries  of  their  children 

Who  ask  for  food  in  vain ; 
When,  starving,  naked,  helpless, 

From  the  shed  that  keeps  them  wa_ 
Man  has  driven  them  forth  to  perish 

In  a  less  cruel  storm ; 
Then,  then,  we  plead  for  mercy ; 

Then,  sister,  hear  our  cry  ; 
For  all  we  ask,  0  England, 

Is — leave  them  there  to  die ! 
Cursed  Is  the  food  and  raiment 

For  which  a  soul  is  sold ; 
Tempt  not  another  Judas 
To  barter  God  for  gold. 
Too  offer  food  and  shelter 
If  they  their  faith  deny; 
What  do  you  gain,  0  England  I 

By  such  a  shallow  lie  1 
We  will  not  judge  the  tempted— 
May  God  blot  out  their  shame* 
He  sees  the  misery  round  them, 
He  knows  man's  feeble  frame. 
His  pity  still  may  save  them. 

In  his  strength  they  must  trust 
Who  calls  us  ail  his  children, 
Tet  knows  we  are  but  dust. 

Then  leave  them  the  kind  tending 

Which  helped  their  childish  years ; 
Leave  them  the  gracious  comfort 

Which  dries  their  mourner's  tears : 
Leave  them  to  that  great  mother 

In  whose  bosom  they  were  born. 
Leave  them  the  holy  mysteries 

That  comfort  the  forlorn ; 
And,  amid  all  their  trials. 
Let  the  great  gift  abide, 
Which  you,  0  prosperous  England  I 

Have  dared  to  cast  aside. 
Leave  them  the  pitying  angels, 

And  Mary's  gentle  aid, 
For  which  earth's  dearest  treasures 

Were  not  too  dearly  paid. 
Take  back  your  bribes,  then,  England, 

Your  gold  is  black  and  dim ; 
And  if  God  tend*  plague  and/amine. 
They  can  die  and  go  to  him. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  unpolished 
and  unequal  thing  Miss  Procter  has 
ever  written,  and  full  of  faults  of  de- 
tail. But,  spite  of  loose  texture  and 
repetition,  and  weak  lines,  and  identi- 
cal rhymes,  there  is  a  strength  iu  all 
the  essential  features,  and  a  spirit 
everywhere,  that  contrast  strongly 
with  the  patriotic  effusions  that  we 
have  had  so  much  of  these  last  few 
years. 

Another  poem  which  has^  incident- 
ally attracted  no  little  notice  is  Home- 
ward Bound,  which  anticipates  the 
whole  plot  of  Enoch  Arden  so  com- 
pletely that  some  shallow  people  felt 
called  upon  to  say  a  number  of  very 
foolish  things  about  the  coincidence 
when  Enoch  Arden  came  out.  The 
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chief  differences  are  that  the  ship- 
wrecked hero  is  thrown  on  a  desert 
island  in  the  one  and  captured  by 
Moors  in  the  other.  Enoch  Arden 
also  turns  away  from  the  agonizing 
picture  of  his  forfeited  home  in  silence, 
while  Miss  Procter's  mariner  reveals 
himself,  kisses  his  wife  once  more  as  if 
she  were  his,  and  departs,  leaving  the 
very  awkward  bigamy  question  wide 
open  behind  him,  and  in  general  evinc- 
ing a  noble  ignorance  of  the  law  of 
England.  He  also  perpetrates  the 
dramatic  error  of  surviving  in  a  state 
of  marine  vagrancy  for  a  quarter  of  a 
-century.  But,  though  inferior  to  Ten- 
nyson's, this  poem  has  many  excellent 
touches  of  pathos  and  nature,  and  must 
claim,  equally  with  Enoch  Arden,  the 
full  merit  of  its  simple  yet  most  telling 
•conception. 

Apropos  of  resemblances,  we  are 
tempted  to  quote  another  of  her  best 
known  poems,  both  for  its  real  beauty 
and  because  it  subtly  reminds  us  of 
Longfellow,  and  we  should  be  thank- 
ful if  someone  would  only  tell  us  why: 

THE  STORM. 

The  tempest  rages  wild  and  high; 
The  waves  lift  up  their  voice  and  cry 
Fierce  answers  to  the  angry  sky. 

Miserere  Domine 

Through  the  black  night  and  driving  rain, 
A  ship  Is  struggling,  all  in  vain, 
To  live  upon  the  stormy  main. 

Miserere  Domine. 

The  thunders  roar,  the  lightnings  glare, 
Vain  Is  it  now  to  strive  or  dare ; 
A  cry  goes  up  of  great  despair, 

Miserere  Domine, 

The  stormy  voices  of  the  main, 
The  moaning  wind  and  pelting  rain 
Beat  on  the  nursery  window-pane, 
Miserere  Domine. 

Warm  curtained  was  the  little  bed, 
80 ft  pillowed  was  the  little  head : 
"  The  storm  will  wake  the  child"  they  said. 
Miserere  Domine, 

Cowering  among  his  pillows  white, 
lie  prays,  his  blue  eyes  dim  with  fright, 
44  Father,  save  those  at  sea  to-night !" 

Miserere  Domine, 

The  morning  shone  all  clear  and  gay 
On  a  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
And  on  a  little  child  at  play. 

Gloria  UOi  Domine  ! 

Out  of  many  which  commend  them- 
selves, we  select  only  one  more,  a  lit- 
tle gem  which  we  were  surprised  and 


pleased  to  find  copied  the  other  dayin 
a  little  New  York  evening  paper.  We 
think  it  very  suggestive  and  sweet 

A  LOST  CHORD 

Seated  one  day  at  the  organ, 

I  was  weary  and  111  at  ease, 
And  my  fingers  wandered  idly 

Over  the  noisy  keys. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  was  playing, 
Or  what  I  was  dreaming  then, 

But  I  struck  one  chord  of  musio 
like  the  sound  of  a  great  Amen. 

It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight 
Like  the  close  of  an  angers  psalm, 

And  it  lay  on  my  fevered  spirit 
With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm. 

It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow. 

Like  love  overcoming  strife ; 
It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 

From  our  discordant  life. 

It  linked  all  perplexed  mean  ingt 

Into  one  perfect  peace, 
And  trembled  away  into  silence 

As  if  it  were  loth  to  cease. 

I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  It  vainly , 

That  one  lost  chord  divine. 
That  came  from  the  soul  of  the  organ, 

And  entered  into  mine. 

It  may  be  that  Death's  bright  angel 
Will  speak  In  that  chord  again, 

It  may  be  that  only  In  heaven 
I  shall  hear  that  grand  Amen. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  one  great 
element  in  these  poems,  their  religion. 
With  those  who  are  born  and  bred  in 
a  church,  their  belief  sits  on  them  like 
their  clothes — becomes  a  part  of  them- 
selves. With  converts  it  is  oftener 
like  a  badge  which  they  are  proud  to 
wear,  and  which  some  are  fond  of  dis- 
playing. Miss  Procter's  was  one  of 
those  rare  natures  in  which  religion 
seems  to  stain  back,  as  it  were,  and  color 
the  very  fountain-heads  of  all  thought 
and  impulse,  as  they  are  colored  by  the 
associations  of  childhood.  In  her,  it  was 
not  like  regalia  for  the  processions  of  life 
or  a  reserve  fund  for  emergencies,  but 
thoroughly  assimilated  and  vitalized; 
a  living  faith ;  an  actual,  practical  ele- 
ment in  her  daily  doings,  as  present  in 
her  consciousness  as  her  own  individ- 
uality. Nor  had  she  any  of  the  com- 
bativeness  of  converts,  whose  seal  is 
apt  sometimes  to  be  aggressively  meek 
and  intolerantly  lowly.  Hers  was  a 
faith  full  of  the  charity  that  judges  not 
Like  all  real  feeling,  it  never  obtrudes 
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itself,  and  never  shrinks  from  appear- 
ing in  its  proper  place.  Thus  she  has 
very  few  devotional  and  no  sectarian 
pieces  at  all  in  her  Legends  and 
Lyrics,  but  once  professedly  entering 
on  that  line  of  thought,  in  her  Chap- 
let  of  Verses,  she  is  both  Christian  and 
Catholic  throughout 

Yet  among  the  few  devotional  pieces 
in  the  earlier  series  we  find  one  of  the 
best : 

THE  PEACE  OP  GOD. 

We  ask  for  peace,  0  Lord ! 

Thy  children  ask  thy  peace ; 
Not  what  the  world  calls  rest, 

That  toil  and  care  should  cease ; 
That  through  bright  sunny  hours 

Calm  life  should  fleet  away, 
And  tranquil  night  should  fade 

In  smiling  day : 
It  is  not  for  such  peace  that  we  would  pray. 

We  ask  for  peace,  0  Lord  1 
Yet  not  to  stand  secure, 
t  Oirt  round  with  Iron  pride, 

Contented  to  endure ; 
Crushing  the  genUe  strings 

That  human  hearts  should  know, 
Untouched  by  others*  joy 

Or  others1  woe : 
Thou,  0  dear  Lord !  wilt  never  teach  us  so. 

We  ask  thy  peace,  0  Lord  ! 

Through  storm,  and  fear,  and  strife, 
To  light  and  guide  us  on 

Through  a  long,  struggling  life : 
While  no  success  or  gain 

Shall  cheer  the  desperate  fight, 
Or  nerve  what  the  world  calls 

Our  wasted  might ; 
Tet  pressing  through  the  darkness  to  the  light 

It  Is  thine  own,  0  Lord  Y 

Who  toil  while  others  sleep ; 
Who  sow  with  loving  care 

What  other  hands  shall  reap : 
They  lean  on  thee  entranced 

In  calm  and  perfect  rest : 
Give  us  that  peace,  O  Lord  I 

Divine  and  blest, 
Thou  keenest  for  those  hearts  who  love  thee 
best. 

Very  like  this  in  sentiment  are  seve- 
ral of  her  best  pieces,  "Per  Pacem 
ad  Lucem,"  "  Ministering  Angels,"  and 
41  Thankfulness."  There  are  a  number 
al$d  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
best  of  which  are  too  long  for  insertion. 
It  is  this  which  will  restrict  our  quota- 
tions to  one  more  piece,  which  breathes 
that  lofty  ardor  that  every  struggling 
Christian  has  felt  in  his  brighter  hours 
of  exaltation,  and  sighed  to  know  that 
common  moods  cannot  rise  to  it. 

OTJR  TITLES. 

Are  we  not  Nobles  t  we  who  trace 

Our  pedigree  so  high 
That  God  for  us  and  for  our  race 

Created  earth  and  sky, 


And  light  and  air  and  time  and  space, 
To  serve  us  and  then  die  ? 

Are  we  not  Princes?  we  who  stand 

As  heirs  beside  the  throne, 
We  who  can  call  the  promised  land 

Our  heritage,  our  own ; 
And  answer  to  no  less  command 

Than  God's,  and  his  alone  ? 

Are  we  not  Kings  ?  both  night  and  day, 

From  early  until  late, 
About  our  bed,  about  our  way, 

A  guard  of  angels  wait; 
And  so  we  watch  and  work  and  pray 

In  more  than  royal  state. 


Are  we  not  more?  our  life  shall  be 

Immortal  and  divine. 
The  nature  Mary  gave  to  thee, 

Dear  Jesus,  still  is  thine: 
Adoring  In  thy  heart  I  see 
Such  blood  as  beats  in  mine. 

0  God !  that  we  can  dare  to  fail 

And  dare  to  say  we  must  1 
0  God !  that  we  can  ever  trail 

Such  banners  in  the  dust, 
Can  let  such  starry  honors  pale 
And  such  a  blazon  rust ! 

Shall  we  upon  such  titles  bring 
The  taint  of  sin  and  shame  T 
Shall  we,  the  children  of  the  King, 

Who  hold  so  grand  a  claim, 
Tarnish  by  any  meaner  thing 
The  glory  of  our  name? 

But,  although  just  to  day,  in  the  pre- 
sent undeveloped  state  of  woman's  in- 
tellect, Miss  Procter  may  strike  us 
most  by  her  advance  in  thought  beyond 
her  sex,  she  has  a  far  higher  claim  on 
us  for  the  admiration  due  to  true  wo- 
manhood. Where  do  these  poets  school 
their  souls,  that  they  come  forth  full  of 
the  experience  of  threescore  years  and 
ten?   We  know  that  Miss  Procter 
died  in  the  prime  and  summer  of  her 
days,  with  most  of  the  great  epochs 
and  experiences  of  a  woman's  life  yet 
before  her.   It  is  not  even  said  that 
she  ever  loved ;  for  the  sake  of  him 
who  should  lose  her,  we  hope  it  may 
be  so.    Yet  her  poems  hold  more  ten- 
derness and  truth,  more  of  real  love,  its 
anxiety,  faith,  fulfilment,  more  of  wo- 
man's inner  life,  than  any  ten  of  the 
sweet  soft  natures  who  have  taken 
these  things  to  be  their  sole  province ; 
who  fancy  their  inkstands  are  in  their 
souls,  and  devote  a  lifetime  of  harm- 
less harpings  to  rhyming  some  flntter- 
ings  of  heart  and  more  flutterings  of 
nerves.    Here,  as  everywhere,  we 
meet  with  Miss  Procter's  unfailing  foroe 
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and  clearness,  and  tremble  at  first  to 
meet  it.  For  of  all  agonizing  things 
fas  many  a  sensitive  nature  can  testify) 
tnere  is  none  like  the  unconscious  cru- 
elty of  pure  intellect  when  it  comes 
to  deal  with  the  strange  intuitions,  the 
noble  unreason,  the  holy  follies  of  the 
heart  But  hand  in  hand  with  her  in- 
born analysis  comes  6uch  a  woman- 
hood, so  deep,  so  delicate,  so  full  of 
sympathy  and  sweet  counsel,  as  passes 
words.  This  union  it  is,  as  we  said 
before,  that  stamps  Miss  Procter  a  poet. 
We  men  cannot  half  appreciate  this ; 
the  sisterhood  of  sex  that  her  poems 
must  establish  with  women  who  have 
loved  and  suffered  is  for  some  woman 
only  to  set  forth. 

It  is  difficult  to  choose  any  one  poem 
which  stands  pre-eminent  in  these  quali 
ties.    One  which  will  show  her  insight 
into  the  seemingly  contradictory  im- 
pulses of  a  woman's  breast  is 

a  woman's  question. 

Before  I  trust  my  fete  to  thee, 

Or  place  my  hand  In  thine ; 
Before  1  let  thy  fa  tore  give 

Color  and  form  to  mine, 
Before  I  peril  nil  for  thee. 
Question  thy  soul  to-night  for  me. 

I  break  all  slighter  bonds,  nor  feel 

A  shadow  of  regret : 
Is  there  one  link  within  the  past 

That  holds  thy  spirit  yet  ? 
Or  is  thy  faith  as  clear  and  free 
As  that  which  1  can  pledge  to  thee? 

Does  there  within  thy  dimmest  dreams 

A  possible  future  shine, 
Wherein  thy  life  could  henceforth  breathe 

Untouched,  unshared  by  mine  ? 
If  so,  at  any  pain  or  cost, 
Ohl  tell  me  before  all  Is  lost 

Look  deeper  stilt   If  thou  canst  feel 

Within  thy  Inmost  soul 
That  thou  hast  kept  a  portion  back, 

While  I  hare  staked  the  whole, 
Let  no  false  pity  spare  the  blow, 
But  In  true  mercy  tell  me  so. 

Is  there  within  thy  heart  a  need 

That  mine  cannot  fulfil? 
One  chord  that  any  other  hand 

Could  better  wake  or  still? 
Speak  now— lest  at  some  future  day 
My  whole  life  wither  and  decay. 

lives  there  within  thy  nature  bid 

The  demon- spirit  Change. 
Shedding  a  passing  glory  still 

On  all  things  new  and  strange? 
It  may  not  be  thy  fault  alone — 
But  shield  my  heart  against  thy  own. 

Couldst  thou  withdraw  thy  band  one  day, 

And  answer  to  my  claim 
Tbat  fate,  and  that  to  day's  mistake — 

Not  thou— had  been  to  blame? 


Some  soothe  their  conscience  thus;  but  the* 
Wilt  surely  warn  and  sare  me  now. 

Nay,  answer  not— I  dare  not  hear, 

The  words  would  come  too  late ; 
Yet  I  would  spare  thee  all  remorse, 

So  comfort  thee,  my  fate — 
Whatever  on  my  heart  may  fall, 
Remember,  I  would  risk  it  all. 

The  strength  of  this  is  in  the  render- 
ing of  that  eloquent  instinct  of  love 
which  intuitively  strikes  the  most  re- 
sponsive chord.  Here  it  hits  on  the 
strongest  appeal  a  woman  can  make  to 
a  man — to  save  her  against  himself. 
And  no  one  can  deny  the  boldness  and 
beauty  of  the  closing  turn  of  thought 

The  following  poem  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  last  in  tone  and 
train  of  analysis,  with  an  element  of 
calm  fruition  instead  of  the  utter  devo- 
tion. The  one  is  love's  June  of  trust ; 
the  other  its  September  of  fulfilment 

A  HETROSPECT. 

From  this  fair  point  of  present  bliss. 

Where  we  together  stand, 
Let  me  look  back  once  more,  and  trace 

That  long  and  desert  land 
Wherein  till  now  was  cast  my  lot. 
And  I  could  live,  and  thou  wert  not. 


What  had  I  then  ?  A  hope  that  grew 
Each  hour  more  bright  and  dear, 

The  flush  upon  the  eastern  skies 
Ttiat  showed  the  sun  was  near. 

Now  night  has  faded  far  away, 

My  sun  has  risen,  and  it  is  day. 

A  dim  Ideal  of  tender  grace 

In  my  soul  reigned  supreme ; 
Too  noble  and  too  sweet,  1  thought, 

To  live  save  In  a  dream  ; 
Within  thy  heart  to-day  it  lies. 
And  looks  on  me  from  thy  dear  eyes. 

Some  gentle  spirit — love,  I  thought- 
Built  many  a  shrine  of  pain ; 

Though  each  false  idol  fell  lo  dust, 
The  worship  wa«  not  vain. 

But  a  faint  radiant  shadow,  cast 

Back  from  our  love  upon  Uie  i«asL 

And  grief,  too,  held  her  vigil  there ; 

With  unrelenting  sway. 
Breaking  my  cloudy  visions  down. 

Throwing  my  flowers  away  : 
I  owe  to  her  fond  care  alone 
That  1  may  now  be  all  thine  own. 

Pair  joy  was  there :  her  fluttering  wings 

At  time  she  strove  to  raise ; 
Watching  through  long  and  patient  nights, 

Listening  long  eager  days : 
I  know  now  that  her  heart  and  mine 
Were  waiting,  love,  to  welcome  thine. 

Thus  I  can  read  thy  name  throughout, 

And,  now  her  task  Is  done. 
Can  see  that  even  that  laded  past 

Was  thine,  beloved  one. 
And  so  rejoice  my  life  may  be 
All  consecrated,  dear,  to  thee. 
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There  could  scarcely  be  a  truer  sign 
of  poetic  power  than  the  fidelity  and 
finish  of  some  of  these  heart-pictures. 
Out  of  many  others  we  select  two  for 
contrast:  one  tracing  the  deep,  dreary 
introspection  of  passive  suffering ;  the 
other  following  out  the  subtle,  restless 
impulses  of  pain  with  pangs.  The  first 
we  take  from  a  longer  poem,  «  Philip 
and  Mildred." 

Dawn  of  day  raw  Philip  speeding  on  his  road  to  the 
great  city. 

Thinking  how  the  stars  gased  downward  Just  with 
Mildred's  patient  eye*. 

Dreams  of  work  and  fame  and  honor  straggling  with 
a  tender  pity, 

Till  the  loving  past  receding  saw  the  conquering  fu- 
ture rise. 

Daybreak  still  found  Mildred  watching,  with  the  won- 
der of  first  sorrow. 

How  the  outward  world  unaltered  shone  the  same  this 
very  day, 

How  unpltylng  and  relentless  human  lire  met  this  new 
morrow — 

Earth,  and  sky,  and  man  unheeding  that  her  Joy  had 
passed  away. 

Then  the  round  of  weary  duties,  cold  and  formal, 

came  to  meet  her, 
With  the  life  within  departed  that  had  given  them 

each  a  soul ; 

And  her  sick  heart  even  slighted  gentle  words  that 

eame  to  greet  her ; 
For  grief  spread  Its  shadowy  pinions,  like  a  blight, 

upon  the  whole. 

Jar  one  chord,  the  harp  is  silent ;  move  one  stone, 

the  arch  is  shattered; 
One  small  clarion-cry  of  sorrow  bids  an  armed 

host  awake. 

On*  dark  cloud  can  hide  the  sunlight;  loose  on* 
string,  the  pearls  are  scattered ; 

Think  one  thought,  a  soul  may  perish  ;  say  one 
word,  a  heart  may  break. 

Life  went  on,  the  two  lives  running  side  by  side,  the 

outward  seeming. 
And  the  truer  and  diviner  hidden  In  the  heart  and 

brain: 

Dreams  grow  holy  put  in  action,  work  grows  fair 
through  starry  dreaming : 

Bat  where  each  flows  on  unmingllng,  both  are  fruit- 
less and  in  vain. 

We  hardly  know  which  to  like  the 
better,  the  description  itself  or  the  mo- 
ralizing. Very  different,  very  far  from 
moralizing,  and  yet  even  more  to  the 
life,  is 

A  COMFORTER. 

**  Will  she  come  to  me,  little  EfBe, 
WiU  she  come  to  my  arms  to  rest, 
And  nestle  her  head  on  my  shoulder, 
While  the  sun  goes  down  in  the  west  f 

•«  I  and  EfBe  will  sit  together 

All  alone  In  this  great  arm-chair : 
Is  It  silly  to  mind  It,  darling, 
When  life  Is  so  hard  to  bear  f 

•*  No  one  comforts  me  like  my  EfBe, 
Just,  I  think,  that  she  does  not  try, 


Only  looks  with  a  wistful  wonder 
Why  grown  people  should  erer  cry ; 

"  While  the  little  soft  arms  close  tighter 

Round  my  neck  in  their  clinging  hold : 
Well,  I  must  no*  cry  on  your  hair,  dear, 
For  my  tears  might  tarnish  the  gold. 

"Iam  tired  of  trying  to  read,  dear; 
It  Is  worse  to  talk  and  seem  gay  ; 
There  are  some  kinds  of  sorrow,  Kffie, 
It  Is  useless  to  thrust  away. 

"  Ah  1  advlee  may  be  wise,  my  darling, 
But  one  always  knows  it  before  ; 
And  the  reasoning  down  one's  sorrow 
Seems  to  make  one  suffer  the  more. 

M  But  my  EfBe  won't  reason,  will  she  ? 
Or  endeavor  to  understand : 
Only  holds  up  her  mouth  to  kiss  me, 
As  she  strokes  my  face  with  her  hand. 

"  If  you  break  your  plaything  yourself,  dear, 
Don't  you  cry  for  it  all  the  same  ? 
I  don't  think  it  is  such  a  comfort, 
One  has  only  one's  self  to  blame. 

"People  say  things  cannot  be  helped,  dear, 
But  then  that  is  the  reason  why ; 
For,  if  things  could  be  helped  or  altered, 
One  would  nerer  sit  down  to  cry. 

"  They  say,  too,  that  tears  are  quite  useless 
To  undo,  amend,  or  restore  : 
When  I  think  how  useless*,  my  EfBe, 
Then  my  tears  only  fall  the  more. 

"  All  to-day  I  struggled  against  It, 

But  that  does  not  make  sorrow  cease ; 
And  now,  dear,  It  such  a  comfort 
To  be  able  to  cry  in  peace. 

11  Though  wise  people  would  call  that  folly, 
And  remonstrate  with  grave  surprise, 
We  won't  mind  what  they  say,  my  Eme ; 
We  nerer  professed  to  be  wise. 

M  But  my  comforter  knows  a  lesson 
Wiser,  truer  than  all  the  rest, 
That  to  help  and  to  heal  a  sorrow, 
Lore  and  silence  are  always  best. 

"  Well,  who  Is  my  comforter — tell  me  ! 
EfBe  smiles,  but  she  will  not  speak 
Or  look  up  through  the  long,  curled 
That  are  shading  her  rosy  cheek. 

"  Is  she  thinking  of  talking  fishes. 
The  blue-bird,  or  magical  tree  T 
Perhaps  I  am  thinking,  my  darling, 
Of  something  that  never  can  be. 

"  You  long,  don't  you,  dear,  for  the  genii, 
Who  were  slaves  of  lamps  and  of  rings? 
And  I— I  am  sometimes  afraid,  dear, 
I  want  as  Impossible  things. 

•*  But,  hark  1  there  Is  nurse  calling  EfBe  I 
It  Is  bedtime,  so  run  away ; 
And  I  must  go  back,  or  the  others 
Will  be  wondering  why  I  stay. 

"  8o  good-night  to  my  darling  EfBe ; 

Keep  happy,  sweetheart,  and  grow  wise : 
There's  one  kiss  for  her  golden  tresses 
And  two  for  her  sleepy  eyes." 

We  do  not  know  where  to  look  for 
anything  like  this*  It  is  so  graphic,  so 
simple,  so  true.  We,  at  least,  never 
realized  &  scene  so  vividly,  so  minutely, 
with  all  the  details  we  would  notice  if 
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it  actually  happened,  and  not  a  touch 
beyond,  unless  perhaps  after  reading 
Maud  Mailer.  The  kind  of  force  is 
in  many  respects  the  same,  except  that 
the  woman-poet,  as  usual,  says  what 
the  man-poet  suggests  of  the  inner  life 
underlying.  But  it  is  excellently  said, 
eo  well  that  one  mentally  declines  to 
apply  the  principles  of  aesthetics,  which 
would  dictate  Whittier's  method  as  the 
more  thoroughly  artistic  How  well 
the  whole  logic,  or  illogic,  of  that 
grand  solace,  a  good  cry,  is  given,  and 
how  natural  and  how  sweet  if  one  could 
only  chance  on  an  Effie  that  would  not 
tell  nurse  all  about  it,  to  have  a  little 
<;  comforter"  that  would  only  know  the 
grief  and  never  care  for  the  causes ! 

We  have  only  one  more  poem  to 
quote — one  which  wc  consider  in  many 
respects  Miss  Procter's  best.  If  feel- 
ing, delicacy,  pathos,  truth,  make  beau- 
ty and  poetry,  this  alone  ought  to  en- 
title its  author  to  distinction.  Bare  of 
,  all  factitious  ornament,  carrying  no 
overload  of  elegances,  it  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  every  mother,  and 
strikes  the  deepest  key-note  in  the 
organism  of  the  world — motherhood. 
And  it  seems  to  us  that,  if  all  men  to- 
day were  to  league  against  her  mem- 
ory, this  poem  should  win  her  an  im- 
mortality in  the  hearts  of  womankind : 

LINKS  WITH  HEAVEN. 

Our  God  In  hearen,  from  that  holy  place 
To  each  of  us  an  angel  guide  has  given ; 

But  mothers  of  dead  children  have  more  grace, 
For  they  give  angels  to  their  God  and  heaven. 

How  can  a  mother's  heart  feel  cold  or  weary, 
Knowing  her  dearer  self  safe,  happy,  warm  ? 

How  can  she  feci  her  road  too  dark  or  dreary, 
Who  knows  her  treasure  sheltered  from  the  storm? 

How  can  she  sin  ?  Our  hearts  may  be  unheeding, 
Our  God  forgot,  our  holy  saints  defied ; 

But  can  a  mother  hear  her  dead  child  pleading, 
And  thrust  those  little  angel  hands  aside  ? 

Those  little  hands  stretched  down  to  draw  her  ever 
/      Nearer  to  God  by  mother  love :  we  all 
Are  blind  and  weak,  yet  surely  she  can  never, 
With  such  a  stake  in  heaven,  faU  or  fall. 

She  knows  that,  when  the  mighty  angels  raise 
Chorus  in  heaven,  one  little  sliver  tone 

Is  hers  forever ;  that  one  little  praise. 
One  HtUe  happy  voice,  is  all  her  own. 

We  may  not  see  her  sacred  crown  of  honor, 
Bat  all  the  angels  flitting  to  and  fro 


Pause  smiling  as  they  pass— they  look  upon  her 
As  mother  of  an  angel  whom  they  know ; 

One  whom  they  left  nestled  at  Mary's  feet — 
The  children's  place  in  heaven— who  softly  slags 

A  little  chant  to  please  them,  slow  and  sweet. 
Or,  smiling,  strokes  their  little  folded  wings; 

Or  gives  them  her  white  lilies  or  her  beads 
To  play  with :  yet,  In  spite  of  flower  or  song, 

They  often  lift  a  wistful  look  that  pleads 
And  asks  them  why  their  mother  stays  so  long. 

Then  our  dear  Queen  makes  answer  she  will  call 

Her  very  soon :  meanwhile  they  are  beguiled 
To  wait  and  listen  while  she  tells  them  all 
A  story  of  her  Jesus  as  a  child. 

Ah  1  saints  in  heaven  may  pray  with  earnest  will 
And  pity  for  their  weak  and  erring  brothers : 

Yet  there  le  prayer  in  heaven  more  tender  still. 
The  little  children  pleading  for  their  mothers. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  the  world 
will  not  know  for  a  while  yet  how  much 
it  has  lost  in  Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 
Her  time  to  be  missed  will  come  when 
Catholic  England  will  need  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  national  literature. 
For  those  who  will  force  it  into  recog- 
nition, there  will  of  necessity  be  strong 
rather  than  fine  intellects.  Then  the 
world  will  turn  back  to  her  pages,  and 
wish  she  were  but  there  to  represent 
Catholicity  in  England  ;  then  she  will 
be  carefully  read,  and,  once  this  hap- 
pens, her  place  is  assured.  And  yet, 
even  then,  we  can  never  know  her  as 
she  was ;  for  beyond  almost  any  au- 
thor we  recall,  Miss  Procter  impresses 
us  as  being  far  superior  to  ber  works. 
She  is  the  best  of  examples  of  her  own 
doctrine  of  imperfect  expression.  The 
fulness  and  fineness  of  her  nature  strike 
one  from  the  beginning  as  being  im- 
measurable by  what  she  has  written. 
There  is  something  exalted  and  tender, 
rich  and  yet  reserved,  about  the  life 
which  animates  her  poems,  that  inte- 
rests us  uncommonly.  And  when  we 
come  to  read  of  her,  what  was  her  life 
and  what  its  aims,  and,  above  all,  when 
we  see  how  she  is  mourned  by  those 
who  held  her  dear  here,  we  recognize 
her  for  one  of  those  rare  and  beautiful 
hearts  whom  God  loves  too  well  to 
leave  us  long,  and  conclude,  in  laying 
down  these  broken  reflections  of  her 
spirit,  that  her  noblest  poem  was  her- 
self. 
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THE  INDISSOLUBILITY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE. 


NUMBER  ONE. 


The  frightful  corruption  in  the  leg- 
islation and  practice  respecting  divorce 
which  has  spread  so  widely  during  the 
past  few  years  in  our  country  has  at 
last  aroused  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  public  morals.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  write  on  the  subject,  and  are 
casting  about  for  the  means  of  protect- 
ing the  endangered  institution  of  mar- 
riage. We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  ex- 
ercise what  little  influence  we  may  pos- 
sess in  the  community  at  large,  in  the 
same  direction.  At  present,  we  shall 
restrict  our  remarks  to  one  single  point, 
which  is  the  theological  question  of  the 
lawfulness  of  divorce  a  vinculo  matri- 
monii, for  the  cause  of  adultery,  under 
the  law  of  Christ.  In  order  to  make 
our  intent  and  meaning  plain,  we  shall 
begin  by  stating  the  proposition  we 
wish  to  maintain.  The  marriage  of 
Christians,  validly  ratified  and  consum- 
mated, is  absolutely  indissoluble ;  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  legal  and  val- 
id divorce  of  the  parties  to  such  a  mar- 
riage a  vinculo  matrimonii.  The  best 
and  ablest  Protestant  writers  admit 
this  with  one  exception,  that  is,  of  the 
innocent  party  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
riage which  has  been  violated  by  adul- 
tery. We  leave  them,  therefore,  to  de- 
fend the  indissolubility  of  marriage  in 
all  other  cases,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  the  one  case  in  which  they  permit 
divorce. 

The  sole  argument  for  the  lawful- 
ness of  divorce  in  this  instance  is  de- 
rived from  the  following  texts  in  St. 
Matthew's  gospel  "  Whosoever  shall 
put  away  his  wife,  excepting  for  the 
cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to 
commit  adultery/'  (v.  32.)  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it 
be  for  fornication^  and  shall  marry  an- 


other, committeth  adultery."  (xix.  9.) 
The  Catholic  interpretation  of  these 
passages  is,  that  our  Lord  permits  a 
final  separation  a  mensd  et  thoro,  for 
one  cause,  and  one  only,  which  is  the 
grievous  crime  mentioned  in  these  texts. 
In  accordance  with  this  interpretation, 
we  explain  these  passages  by  the  fol- 
lowing paraphrase :  44  Whoever,  for 
any  lesser  cause  than  the  crime  of 
adultery,  separates  himself  finally  from 
his  wife,  places  both  her  and  himself  in 
the  danger  of  sinning,  and  is  guilty  of 
creating  a  proximate  occasion  of  adul- 
tery. If  he  separates  himself  from  her 
on  account  of  the  grievous  crime  above 
mentioned,  he  is  not  responsible  for  her 
future  crimes,  nor  is  he  guilty  of  plac- 
ing himself  without  just  causo  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  observance  of  his 
marriage  vows  becomes  more  difficult. 
Nevertheless,  if  he  marries  another,  he 
commits  adultery." 

In  order  to  sustain  the  truth  of  this 
interpretation,  it  is  necessary  to  defend 
three  propositions.  First.  That  our 
Lord  declared  the  bond  of  marriage 
indissoluble.  Second.  That  he  con- 
demned all  soi-disant  marriages  of  per- 
sons who  were  divorced,  as  adulterous. 
Third.  That  be  permitted  a  final  di- 
vorce a  mensd  et  thoro  simply,  for  the 
cause  of  adultery,  and  for  no  other. 

The  first  proposition  is  established 
by  all  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  speak  on  the  subject  We  will 
first  examine  the  text  of  St  Matthew, 
which  includes  the  passage  that  is  in 
dispute : 

"And  the  Pharisees  came  to  him, 
tempting  him,  and  saying :  Is  it  lawful 
for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every 
cause  ?  And  he  answered  and  said  to 
them :  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  who 
made  man  in  the  beginning,  made  them 
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male  and  female  ?  And  he  said :  For 
this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife : 
and  they  two  shall  be  in  one  flesh. 
Wherefore  they  are  no  more  two,  but 
one  flesh.  What  therefore  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 
They  say  to  him  :  why  then  did  Moses 
command  to  give  a  bill  of  divorce,  and 
to  put  away  ?  He  saith  to  them :  Mo- 
ses, because  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,  permitted  you  to  put  away  your 
wives :  but  from  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so." 

It  is  evident  from  these  words  of  our 
Lord  that  the  reason  for  the  marriage 
of  one  man  with  only  one  woman,  and 
for  the  perpetuity  of  this  union,  is 
founded  in  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
primitive  revelation  of  God  to  the 
founders  of  the  human  race.  Also, 
that  our  Lord  intended  to  restore  mar- 
riage to  its  primitive  and  perfect  law, 
Abrogating  all  temporary  dispensations 
in  favor  of  polygamy  and  divorce.  His 
commandment  not  to  put  asunder  what 
God  hath  joined  is  universal  and  estab- 
lishes the  principle  that  marriage  is  not 
dissoluble  by  human  law.  In  the  gos- 
pel of  St.  Mark  we  are  further  inform- 
ed that  "  in  the  house  again  his  disci- 
ples asked  him  concerning  the  same 
thing.  And  he  said  to  them  :  Whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  mar- 
ry another,  committeth  adultery  against 
her.  And  if  the  wife  shall  put  away 
her  husband,  and  be  married  to  anoth- 
er, she  committeth  adultery."  (x.  11.) 
St.  Luke  also  relates  the  words  of  our 
Lord  with  the  same  explicitness:  u  Ev- 
ery one  that  putteth  away  his  wife,  and 
marrieth  another,  committeth  adultery ; 
and  be  that  marrieth  her  that  is  put 
away  from  her  husband,  committeth 
adultery/'  (xvi.  18.)  The  same  doc- 
trine is  established  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans:  "For  the 
woman  that  hath  a  husband,  whilst  her 
husband  liveth,  is  bound  to  the  law  : 
but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is 
loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband. 
Wherefore,  whilst  her  husband  liveth, 
she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress  if  she 
be  with  another  man  :  but  if  her  hus- 


band be  dead,  she  is  free  from  the  law 
of  her  husband :  so  that  she  is  not  an 
adulteress  if  she  be  with  another  man.* 
(vii.  2,  3.)  This  passage  lays  down 
clearly  and  without  exception  the  law 
that  the  bond  of  marriage  can  only  be 
dissolved  by  death.  It  is  confirmed 
by  other  texts  in  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians :  "  But  to  them  that 
are  married,  not  I,  but  the  Lord  com- 
mandeth,  that  the  wife  depart  not  from 
her  husband :  and  if  she  depart,  that 
she  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled 
to  her  husband.  And  let  not  the  hus- 
band put  away  his  wife."  "  A  woman 
is  bound  by  the  law  as  long  as  her 
husband  liveth:  but  if  her  husband 
die,  she  is  at  liberty :  let  her  marry  to 
whom  she  will;  only  in  the  Lord." 
(vii.  10,  11,  39.) 

There  can  be  no  question  between 
us  and  that  class  of  strict  Protestant 
moralists  who  allow  of  divorce  only  in 
one  case,  and  of  re  marriage  even  in 
that  one  case  only  by  the  innocent  par- 
ty, that  the  passages  we  have  cited  lay 
down  in  general  terms  the  indissolu- 
bility of  Christian  marriagp.  The  only 
point  to  be  discussed,  therefore,  is, 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  in  so 
interpreting  our  Lord's  words  as  to 
permit  re-marriage  in  this  one  particu- 
lar case.  If  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
our  Lord  distinctly  and  positively  re- 
leases the  innocent  party  in  this  case 
from  the  vinculum  matrimonii,  our  pro- 
position stands  firm  that  this  vinculum 
is  in  all  cases  indissoluble  except  by 
death. 

In  regard  to  this  point  we  remark, 
first,  that  obscure  passages  ought  to  be 
interpreted  in  conformity  with  those 
which  are  clear,  and  not  the  reverse. 
The  passages  we  have  cited  which  pro- 
claim the  indissolubility  of  the  marri- 
age-bond are  clear.  Those  which  are 
cited  in  proof  of  the  exception  are  ob- 
scure. It  is  not  clear  on  the  face  of 
them  how  far  the  permission  to  dismiss 
the  guilty  wife  extends,  and  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  permission  includes  the 
permission  to  marry  another  woman  is 
a  mere  inference.  The  Catholic  inter* 
pretution,  that  the  permission  extendi 
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no  further  than  a  divorce  a  mensA  et 
thojro,  harmonizes  these  passages  with 
all  others  in  the  New  Testament  which 
speak  on  the  subject,  and  is,  therefore, 
in  itself  more  probable. 

We  remark,  secondly,  that  the  oppo- 
site interpretation  is  intrinsically  im- 
probable, because  it  contravenes  the 
evident  scope  and  intention  of  our  Lord's 
words,  which  were  to  abrogate  the  spe- 
cial dispensations  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  introduce  a  stricter  law  in  conform- 
ity with  the  original  institution  of  mat- 
rimony. Our  opponents  explain  the 
law  as  giving  the  wife  an  equal  privi- 
lege of  divorcing  her  husband  with  that 
conceded  to  the  husband.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  woman 
could  not  divorce  her  husband  for  any 
cause  whatever.  If,  now,  our  Lord 
gave  her  this  privilege,  he  relaxed  the 
Mosaic  law  in  an  important  respect. 
This  is  highly  improbable,  seeing  that 
it  is  only  by  inference  that  we  can  ap- 
ply the  permission  given  the  injured 
husband  to  dismiss  his  wife  to  the  in- 
jured woman  in  similar  circumstances. 
We  admit  fully  that  our  Lord  did  in- 
tend to  give  woman  an  equal  right  in 
the  premises  with  that  which  he  con- 
ceded to  man.  But,  if  that  right  had 
been  the  one  claimed  by  our  opponents 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
have  failed  to  express  it  in  clear  and 
distinct  terms.  We  argue  that,  as  his 
whole  scope  was  to  make  the  law  of 
marriage  stricter,  and  as  the  law  of 
Moses  gave  women  no  right  of  divorce, 
our  Lord  did  not  concede  to  Christian 
women  that  right.  Our  opponents  ad- 
mit that  no  more  was  conceded  to  men 
than  to  women,  therefore  no  right  of 
divorce  was  conceded  to  men. 

We  remark,  thirdly,  that  the  divorce 
permitted  by  our  Lord  cannot  have 
been  a  divorce  a  vincvlo%  from  the  con- 
cession of  our  opponents,  who  admit 
that  the  guilty  party  is  not  released 
from  it  60  as  to  be  capable  of  contract- 
ing^ second  marriage. 

They  admit  that  the  guilty  party 
commits  adultery  by  attempting  an- 
other marriage,  and  that  the  person 
rt«rrying  the  one  divorced  commits 


adultery.  Adultery  is  not  possible 
where  there  is  no  vinculum  matrimonii 
subsisting.  But  there  can  be  no  vin- 
culum except  between  two  parties.  It 
is  absurd  that  a  woman  should  be  bound 
to  keep  faith  with  the  man  who  has  an- 
other lawful  wife.  Therefore,  on  the 
principles  of  our  opponents,  since  the 
guilty  party  is  still  in  the  bonds  of  the 
first  marriage,  the  innocent  party  is  so 
also. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  passage  it- 
self, which  permits  the  dismissal  of  a 
guilty  consort,  to  see  if  it  can  fairly  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trine we  have  endeavored  to  establish. 
Our  opponents  argue  that  the  sense  of 
the  passage  is  as  follows:  "Whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  mar- 
ry another,  commits  adultery,  unless 
the  cause  of  his  putting  her  away  was 
adultery  on  her  part."  Therefore,  they 
say,  if  she  was  put  away  for  the  crime 
above  mentioned,  he  does  not  commit 
adultery,  though  he  marries  another. 
The  mere  verbal  construction  admits 
of  this  interpretation,  but  does  not  po- 
sitively require  it.  It  may  fairly  be 
understood  to  mean  this :  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it 
be  for  fornication,  commits  adultery, 
and  whosoever  shall  marry  another 
commits  adultery."  That  is,  he  who 
puts  away  his  wife  for  any  lesser  cause, 
causes  her  to  commit  adultery,  and  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  danger  of  commit- 
ting the  same  sin,  on  account  of  the 
facility  given  by  the  civil  law  to  both 
parties  to  contract  second  marriages, 
and  also  because  of  the  danger  in 
which  a  woman  is  placed,  when  cast 
off  by  her  husband,  of  giving  herself 
up  to  a  bad  life  through  want  and  des- 
peration, especially  in  a  state  of  socie- 
ty which  is  morally  corrupt  And, 
much  more,  the  one  who  actually  does 
contract  a  second  marriage  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  wife  whom  he  has  repu- 
diated commits  adultery,  by  contract- 
ing an  invalid  marriage.  Both  acts  are 
a  violation  of  the  marriage  vows,  the 
desertion  of  the  wife,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  second,  unlawful  union  with 
another ;  and,  therefore,  both  are  class- 
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ed  together,  although  it  is  only  the 
latter  which  is  strictly  and  technically 
called  adultery. 

Our  opponents  may  justly  say  that 
the  text  does  not  require  this  interpre- 
tation, and  that,  if  this  really  was  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  our  Lord,  the 
apostle  has  expressed  it  in  an  elliptical 
and  obscure  manner.  Very  true. 
And  if  we  bad  no  other  information 
than  that  which  is  furnished  by  St. 
Matthew,  the  real  doctrine  of  our  Lord 
would  be  doubtful.  This  is  nothing 
strange  or  surprising.  The  sacred 
writers  freqently  speak  in  an  obscure, 
inartificial,  and  elliptical  manner, 
which  obliges  us  to  interpret  their 
meaning  from  sources  extraneous  to  the 
text  There  is  no  evidence  that  all 
the  words  used  by  our  Lord  himself  to 
explain  his  doctrine  to  the  by-standers 
in  public,  or  to  his  disciples  in  private, 
have  been  recorded  with  verbal  accu- 
racy or  completeness.  St.  Matthew 
gave  a  brief  summary  of  Christ's  doc- 
trine in  his  own  language,  which  was 
intelligible  to  his  readers  at  the  time, 
because  they  already  knew  the  law 
which  had  been  promulgated  in  the 
Christian  church.  We  hope  to  show 
hereafter  what  this  law  was,  from  evi- 


dence furnished  by  the  early  Christian 
writers  and  by  the  uniform  canonical 
practice  of  the  church.  Meanwhile, 
we  think  we  have  proved  that  the  jren- 
eral  scope  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  sustains  the  doctrine  of  the 
indissolubility  of  Christian  marriage. 

Our  second  and  third  propositions 
have  been  established  in  the  process 
of  maintaining  the  first,  and  flow  from 
it  obviously.  It  is  evident  that,  where 
the  vinculum  matrimonii  subsists  be- 
tween two  persons,  either  of  them  who 
attempts  marriage  with  a  third  party 
violates  the  rights  of  the  lawful  consort, 
and  makes  an  invalid  contract,  what- 
ever the  civil  law  may  decide  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  also  evident  that  our 
Lord  did  permit  a  final  dissolution  of 
the  connubium  between  married  per- 
sons for  one  cause,  and  one  only.  If 
this  dissolution  is  not  a  divorce  a  vin- 
culo^ it  must  be  a  mensd  et  thoro.  We 
leave  the  subject  here  for  the  present, 
hoping  to  resume  it  again  at  a  con- 
venient opportunity  ;  and  we  respect- 
fully recommend  to  our  learned  read- 
ers, who  are  desirous  of  investigating  it 
fully,  the  work  of  Perrone,  Be  Matri* 
monio  Cfuistiano,  3  vols.  Rome,  1858. 
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The  Magnetic  Polarity  of  Rifles.— 
Mr.  J.  Spiller  has  lately  made  some  very 
interesting  observations  respecting  the 
magnetic  power  assumed  by  rifles,  lie 
finds  that  all  the  long  Enfield  barrels  of 
the  arms  in  the  possession  of  the  volun- 
teers of  his  company  exhibit  magnetic 
polarity  as  the  result  of  the  violent  and 
repeated  concussions  attending  their  dis- 
charge in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  mag- 
netic meridian.  The  Royal  Arsenal 
range  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
the  rifles,  when  in  use,  are  always  pointed 
either  due  north  or  a  few  degrees  to- 
ward the  west— in  fact,  nearly  in  the  di- 


rection indicated  by  a  compass-needle — 
so  that  the  repeated  shocks  brought 
about  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  may, 
Mr.  Spiller  thinks,  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  so  many  hard  blows  from  a  ham- 
mer, which,  as  is  well  known,  have  a 
similar  effect  Mr.  Spiller  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  magnetic  character  appears  to 
be  permanent,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
if  the  gun-barrels  were  of  the  softest  de- 
scription of  malleable  iron ;  and  the  region 
of  the  breech  is,  in  every  instance,  pos- 
sessed of  north  polarity,  since  it  strongly 
attracts  the  south  polo  of  the  compass 
needle.    These  effects  should  not  be  no- 
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tioed  at  all,  or  only  to  an  inferior  degree, 
in  arms  ordinarily  fired  in  directions  east 
and  west;  and  it  is  supposed  that  by  re- 
versing the  usual  practice,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, and  firing  towards  the  south,  the 
indications  of  polarity  would  be  changed. 

Mont  Cents  Railway,  —  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Capt  H.  W.  Tyler  has  fully  de- 
scribed the  results  of  experiments  with 
Mr.  FelPs  locomotive,  which  has  been 
adopted  for  surmounting  the  steep  gra- 
dients and  sharp  curves  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  route.  On  Mr.  Fell's  system  an 
intermediate  or  centre  rail  is  adopted, 
against  which  horizontal  wheels  worked 
by  the  engine  are  pressed  by  springs,  so 
as  to  yield  any  requisite  amount  of  ad- 
hesion. The  engine  constructed  for  the 
Mont  Cenis  line  is  partly  of  steel;  its 
weight  fully  loaded  does  not  exceed  17 
tons.  There  are  two  15-inch  cylinders 
working  both  the  four  coupled  horizon- 
tal and  the  four  coupled  bearing  wheels. 
The  pressure  on  the  additional  horizon- 
tal wheels  can  be  varied  by  the  engine- 
driver  at  pleasure;  during  the  experi- 
ments it  amounted  to  from  2}  to  8  tons 
on  each  wheel,  or  10  tons  altogether,  but 
provision  was  made  for  increasing  this 
pressure  to  24  tons  if  necessary.  Dur- 
ing the  official  trials,  with  a  load  of  24 
tons  exclusive  of  the  engine,  on  an  ave- 
rage gradient  of  1  in  13,  with  curves  of  2 
to  4  chains  radius,  the  speed  of  6 '65  miles 
to  7*46  miles  per  hour  was  attained  in 
ascending.  With  a  load  of  16  tons  the 
speed  was  10  miles. 

Fossil  Man  in  the  Rhine  Valley. —  In 
the  Lehm  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Colmar,  there  is  a  marly  deposit 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  fine  sand, 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  forms  part  of 
the  diluvial  beds,  and  in  it  M.  Faudel  has 
found  a  number  of  human  and  other 
remains.  These  consisted  of  shells,  bones 
of  a  huge  stag,  teeth  of  Elephas  primi- 
genuU,  and  a  human  frontal  and  right  pa- 
rietal bone  of  a  man  of  middle  size.  M. 
Faudel  concludes  that  man  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  mammoth  fossil  stag 
and  bison. 

Tobacco  Smoking  Injurious  to  the 
Eyes. — In  a  recent  number  (February  15) 
of  the  Bulletin  de  Therapeutique,  M. 
Viardin  describes  two  cases  of  serious 
eye  affection  (amblyopia)  resulting  from 
the  habit  of  smoking.   M.  Viardin  at 


once,  on  learning  the  habits  of  the  pa- 
tients, induced  them  to  smoke  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  tobacco  than  usual, 
'  and  the  result  was  a  complete  restoration 
of  vision  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  date  of 
their  application. 

Intermittent  Feven  produced  by  Vege- 
table Organisms. — Some  time  since,  we 
called  attention  to  Dr.  Salisbury's  ob- 
servations, tending  to  support  the  theory 
expressed  above.  More  recently  these 
ideas  have  been,  in  some  measure,  con- 
firmed by  Professor  Hannon,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brussels.  In  1843,  says  M. 
Hannon,  "I  studied  at  the  University  of 
Liege;  Professor  Charles  Morsen  had 
created  in  me  such  an  enthusiasm  in  the 
study  of  the  fresh- water  algro  that  the 
windows  and  mantel-piece  of  my  chamber 
were  encumbered  with  plates  filled  with 
vaucheria,  oscillatoria,  and  conferva). 
My  preceptor  said  to  me :  *  Take  care  at 
the  period  of  their  fructification,  for  tha 
spores  of  the  algae  give  intermittent  fever. 
I  have  had  it  every  time  I  have  studied 
them  too  closely.'  As  I  cultivated  my 
algae  in  pure  water,  and  not  in  the  water 
of  the  marsh  where  I  had  gathered  them, 
I  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  his 
remark.  I  suffered  for  my  carelessness  a 
month  later,  at  the  period  of  their  fruc- 
tification. I  was  taken  with  shivering ; 
my  teeth  chattered ;  I  had  the  fever,  which 
lasted  six  weeks.11 

Origin  of  Petroleum.  —  Although 
nearly  all  geologists  are  agreed  as  to  the 
organic  origin  of  petroleum,  a  great 
many  are  of  opinion  that  the  rock-oil  is 
the  result  of  a  natural  distillation  of  coal. 
Professor  Hitchcock,  however,  no  mean 
authority,  comes  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Admitting,  with  all  who  have  carefully 
studied  the  matter,  that  petroleum  is  of 
organic  origin,  he  says  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  comes  from  plants,  and  that  it  is 
not,  as  some  have  suggested,  a  fish-oil  or 
a  substance  al  tered  to  adipocere.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  natural 
distillation  of  coal,  since  its  chemical  com- 
position is  different  from  the  oil  manu- 
factured artificially  from  the  cannels,  con- 
taining neither  nitro-benzole  nor  aniline. 
Moreover,  petroleum  occupied  fissures 
in  the  Silurian  and  devonian  strata  long 
before  the  trees  of  the  coal  period  were 
growing  in  their  native  forests.  The 
nearly  universal  association  of  brine  with 
petroleum,  and  the  fact  of  the  slight  sol- 
ubility of  hydrocarbons  in  fresh,  but 
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insolubility  in  salt  water,  excite  the  in- 
quiry whether  the  salt  water  of  prime- 
val lagoons  may  not  have  prevented  the 
escape  of  the  vegetable  gases  beneath,  and 
condensed  them  into  liquids. 

Structure  of  the  Liter. — Dr.  Lionel 
Beale's  opinion  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
vertebrate  liver  has  been  recently  sub- 
stantiated by  the  researches  of  Herr 
Hering.  This  histologist  states  that  the 
liver  is  constructed  like  the  other  secreting 
glands.  It  is  of  the  tubular  type,  with 
canals,  anastomosing  in  every  direction, 
and  having  a  tendency  to  form  a  series 
of  networks.  Like  other  secretions,  the 
bile  travels  along  glandular  canals  sur- 
rounded by  gland  uliur  cells.  It  is  easy 
(he  says)  to  observe  this  arrangement 
in  the  livers  of  vertebrates.  Five  or  more 
cells  are  disposed  in  simple  layers 
around  the  circular  and  minute  aperture 
of  a  hepatic  utricle  seen  in  transverse 
section.  This  arrangement  loses  itself 
insensibly  in  that  variety  of  structure  in 
which  there  are  no  utricles  properly  so 
called.  Occasionally  may  be  seen  four, 
three,  or  even  only  two  cells,  uniting  to 
form  a  biliary  canal.  The  Russian  ana- 
tomist denies  the  existence  of  hepatic 
trabecules  of  biliferous  capillaries,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  biliary  cells  are  persis- 
tent He  looks  npon  serpents1  livers  as 
the  only  organs  for  minute  inquiries 
upon  the  subject 

The  Cometary  Theory  of  Shooting* 
Stare — to  whom  does  it  belong? — The 
Abb6  Moigno,  who  has  broached  this 
question,  and  who  evidently  feels  strong- 
ly on  the  point,  makes  the  following  ob- 
servations in  our  contemporary,  the  Che- 
mical News,  of  March  15th  :  u  In  a  quite 
recent  note  inserted  on  March  8d,  in  the 
International  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Ob- 
servatory, and  on  the  8th  inst  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Scientific  Association  of 
France,  M.  Le  Verrier  resumes  on  the 
cometary  theory  of  shooting-stars,  and 
persists  in  attributing  the  honor  of  it  to 
himself,  without  condescending  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Schiaparelli,  whose  let- 
ters, however,  have  been  published  in  a 
journal  of  great  authority,  the  Meteoro- 
logical Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Rome, 
issued  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  P.  Secchi,  and  were  translated  by 
the  writer  before  M.  Le  Verrier  had  pub- 
lished a  single  word  of  his  researches. 
We  are  really  frightened  by  this  system 
of  organiied  cool-blooded  appropriation, 


and  more  so  by  these  lines,  the  effect  nf 
which  has  been  even  more  coolly  calcu- 
lated: lSir  John  Herschel^  who,  along 
with  hie  eon^  Alexander  Hcrschely  ha* 
paid  great  attention  to  shooting-start, 
gitee  hie  complete  aeeent  to  the  theory  of 
the  swarms  of  November.'  Poor  M.  Schi- 
aparelli 1  Happily  the  Astronotnische 
Nachrichten  have  collected  the  necessary 
papers,  and  he  will  soon  be  in  a  position 
of  having  his  revenge." 

New  Form  of  Telegraphy. — An  inven- 
tion for  the  transmission  of  despatches  by 
an  automatic  electro-chemical  method  has 
been  devised  by  MM.  Vavin  and  Fri- 
bourg.  Its  object  is  to  utilize  all  the 
velocity  of  the  current  on  telegraphic 
lines.  The  Abb6  Moigno,  who  has  called 
attention  to  it  in  England,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  it :  It  consists  in 
the  distribution  of  the  current  through  as 
many  small  wires,  very  short  and  isolat- 
ed, as  there  are  signals  to  be  transmitted, 
all  the  while  only  employing  one  wire  on 
the  main  line.  Each  of  these  small  iso- 
lated wires  communicates,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  a  metallic  plate,  of  a  particu- 
lar form,  fixed  in  guttapercha ;  and,  on 
the  other,  with  a  metallic  division  of  a 
disc,  which  is  also  formed  of  an  insulating 
substance.  A  group  of  eleven  of  those 
small  laminje  form  a  sort  of  cipher,  which 
will  give  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by 
the  suppression  of  certain  portions  of  the 
fundamental  form.  "Now,"  says  the 
abb6,  44  suppose  rows  of  these  compound 
characters  to  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  pre- 
pared paper  of  a  metallic  nature,  the 
words  of  the  telegram  to  be  sent  are  writ- 
ten on  them  with  isolating  ink,  leaving 
the  other  parts  of  the  small  stereotyped1 
blocks  untouched.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  current  is  intercepted  at  every 
point  touched  by  the  ink,  and  a  letter  is, 
imprinted  on  the  prepared  paper  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  where  the  telegram 
is  to  be  received." 

A  Cheap  and  Ingenious  Ice  Machine. 
— M.  Tonelli,  says  the  Ahb6  Moigno,  has 
just  devised  an  ice-making  machine  which 
bids  fair  to  become  very  popular  in  this 
country,  since  it  is  convenient  cheap,  and 
efficient  The  inventor  calls  it  the  "glacier 
roulantc."  It  is  a  simple  metallic  cylin- 
der mounted  on  a  foot  The  salt  of  soda 
and  the  salt  of  ammonia  are  added  in  two 
operations,  the  smaller  cylinder,  contain- 
ing the  water  to  be  frozen,  is  introduced 
into  the  interior,  and  the  orifice  is  close 
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by  an  india-rubber  disc,  and  tben  by  a 
corer  fastened  with  a  catch ;  the  cylinder 
is  then  placed  in  a  sac,  or  case  of  cloth, 
and  it  is  made  to  roll  on  the  table  with 
a  slight  oscillatory  movement  given  by 
the  hand.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  minutes, 
the  water  in  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
der becomes  a  beautiful  cylinder  of  ice. 
Nothing  is  more  simple,  more  economical, 
or  more  efficacious  than  the  new  44  gUk- 
eier  roulante"  which  costs  10  fr.,  and 
gives  us,  moreover,  what  could  not  hi- 
therto be  obtained  with  an  apparatus 
containing  freezing  mixtures — the  means 
of  freezing  a  decanter  of  water  or  a  bot- 
tle of  champagne.  The  apparatus,  in  a 
case,  packed  for  travelling,  with  20  kilo- 
grammes of  refrigerating  materials  and  a 
measure,  costs,  at  present,  only  11. — 
Popular  Science  Review. 

The  "Cybele  Hibernica."—Th*  invalu- 
able work  which  Mr.  Watson  achieved 
for  England  is  being  imitated  on  the 


other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel.  Messrs. 
Moore  &  More  have  issued  a  volume  upon 
the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  Irish 
plants,  and  the  facts  it  lays  before  the 
botanical  public  are  both  numerous  and 
interesting.  Taking  the  number  of  spe- 
cies for  Britain  proper  at  Mr.  Watson's 
estimate  of  1,425  species,  the  authors  of 
the  44 Cybele  Hibernica"  claim  for  Ire- 
land about  1,000  species.  Of  the  532 
plants  of  the  British  type,  Ireland  has 
all,  or  very  nearly  so.  The  Atlantic 
type  is  the  only  other  one  where  she  has 
decidedly  more  than  half,  forty-one  spe- 
cies out  of  seventy.  Of  the  boreal  spe- 
cies, (Highland,  Scottish,  and  intermediate 
types  taken  together,)  although  there  is 
not  a  single  one  of  the  twelve  provinces 
in  which  there  is  not  a  hill  of  upward 
of  2,000  feet  in  altitude,  Ireland  has 
only  106  species  out  of  238.  Of  the  458 
English  and  local  species  she  has  just 
over  one  half;  and,  finally,  out  of  the 
127  Germanic  species  only  18. 
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History  or  England,  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  By 
James  Anthony  Froude,  M.  A.  Vols. 
VII.,  VIII.,  IX.  andX.  12mo.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

The  four  volumes  of  this  work  which 
are  now  before  us  carry  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  from  her  accession 
to  the  death  of  Maitlandand  Grange,  and 
the  consequent  extinction  of  the  Mary 
Stuart  party  in  1573.  The  wars  and 
troubles  in  Ireland,  the  invasion  of  Ulster, 
the  insurrections  and  death  of  Shan 
O'Neil,  the  quarrels  of  the  Ormonds  and 
the  Desmonds  ;  the  career  of  John  Knox ; 
the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  the  Eng- 
lish maritime  adventures  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  the  St.  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacre, are  some  of  the  exciting  topics 
which  Mr.  Froude  touches  with  his  bril- 
liant pen,  and  upon  which  he  lavishes  his 
wonderful  powers  of  narration  and  his 
skill  of  dramatic  arrangement  That  our 
readers  should  be  satisfied  with  the  pic* 
tures  he  presents  to  them  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. They  must  not  look  in  his  pages 


for  candor  or  judicial  calmness.  They 
will  find  Mary  Stuart  painted  here  in 
darker  and  more  horrible  colors  than  in 
any  other  modern  work  ;  John  Knox 
lauded  as  "  the  one  supremely  great 
man  that  Scotland  possessed ;"  and  the 
Huguenot  massacre  detailed  with  all  the 
exaggerations  and  harrowing  circum- 
stances which  the  partisan  spirit  of  for- 
mer historians  has  spread  about  it  Mr. 
Froude  is  too  anxious  to  make  an  effec- 
tive story  ever  to  be  an  honest  historian. 
A  picturesque  grouping  of  events  and 
persons  has  a  temptation  for  his  refined 
literary  taste  which  often  overcomes  the 
cardinal  principle  of  historical  composi- 
tion, to  tell  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth.  The  extravagant  admiration  of 
the  Tudor  dynasty  with  which  he  began 
to  write  has  not  cooled  with  the  progress 
of  his  labors.  The  fealty  which  he  held 
to  Henry  and  Edward  he  has  now  trans- 
ferred unshaken  to  Elizabeth  ;  but  there 
is  this  to  be  said  for  him,  that  Elizabeth, 
with  all  her  many  faults,  (and  now  and 
again  even  Mr.  Froude  recognizes  some 
of  them,)  possessed  many  really  great 
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manner,  but  in  a  jraceful  charming;  and 
entertaining  style,  rich  in  illustrations 

true  pleasure.  Happily,  the  author  does 
not  rule  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  anr  other 
hobby,  but  docs  full  justice  to  the  Latin, 
Ctafcse,  and  other  elements  of  the  language. 
It  m  especially  interesting  to  the  Catholic 
reader  to  notice  the  abundant  evidence 
tbe  author  furnishes  of  the  ineffaceable 
znpress  the  Catholic  religion  has  stamped 
■poo  the  English  language.  It  is  impos- 
5i We  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
a  thorough  study  and  right  understand- 
ing of  tf+rrii  as  the  signs  of  thoughts, 
tfcerehides  of  the  transmission  of  truths, 
tkecerreot  coin  of  the  intellectual  kins- 
dun.  It  is  this  which  is  one  great 
of  the  power  possessed  by  such 


of  the  divine  faculty  of  i 
m  Dr.  Brownsoo  and  Dr.  Newman.'  So- 
fhiftff,  like  Carlyle,  corrupt  thought  by 
■■vpting  language,  and  confused,  in- 
«0BStstent  reasoners,  like  Dr.  Pusey,  ob- 
scare  truth  by  obscuring  language.  The 
ettane  before  us  will  prove  an  invaluable 
anl  to  the  scholar  who  wishes  to  study 
At  pore,  good,  sound  sense,  and  correct 
w  if  our  mother  tongue.  We  think  the 
betrays  some  English  prejudice. 


j,-  * .:  Inz  a  peculiar  faculty  of  un  i<-r- 


genuine  doctrine  of 
$criftares  to  the  English  people.  This 
**s*toe  of  the  Anglican  44  True  Church" 
ttaHTT.  which  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
feaffc  it  We  think,  also,  that  he  some- 
****  exaggerates  the  excellence  of  the 
ft^ash  language,  and  its  influence  on 
a*  wvrld.  Wo  were  reminded  while 
•*»ftar  his  eulogium  on  the  English  lan- 
^ssft  sf  the  verse  of  Kenelm  Digby  : 


k*s  a  harp  we  like  to  hear, 
i  hath  a  trumpet  clear, 
in  rings  like  marriage-bells, 
r  Spain  her  solemn  organ  swell*, 
&  with  many  a  frolic  mien 
I  her  jocund  rlolln, 

 I  Qarman  beats  her  neary  dnira 

k«  feptdaa'i  clashing  lymboli  ram  ; 
a*  Pritain'i  sons  may  well  rejoice, 
Jtr  m*H*  "  the  human  voice?' 

-V  Nr**  P*>Pl6       prottd^  ami  the 
r^°Pl0  are  vain  of  a  fancied 
"^0mtf  *°  a11  thi»gS  except  the  fine 
^i*r  t*e  rest  of  mankind.  Neither 
aow  far  behind  some  other 
^      are  in  many  of  the  highest 
^  fi  science  and  literature.  A 
will,  therefore,  add  to  ihe 
«t  an  author  in  the  English 
•  it  will  inwyotiwr. 
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We  will  not  quarrel  over  this  point  with 
Professor  De  Vere,  for  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  a  precisely  accurate  judg- 
ment concerning  the  relative  merits  of 
the  principal  modern  languages.  We 
have  a  mother  tongue  with  which  we 
have  every  rea9pn  to  be  satisfied,  and 
therefore  let  us  try  to  use  it  well,  and 
preserve  it  from  corruption.  On  this 
head,  we  have  great  reason  to  fear  for 
the  future,  and  therefore  we  give  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  learned  professor's  sug- 
gestion that  an  English  Academy  should 
be  constituted,  which  shall  decide  all 
questions  respecting  the  spelling,  pro- 
nunciation, and  right  use  of  English  words. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  volume 
is  from  the  Riverside  press  to  guarantee 
its  typographical  excellence,  and  we  hope 
this  circumstance  will  counterbalance,  in 
those  minds  disposed  to  be  rigid  in  ex- 
cluding everything  which  has  not  the 
Boston  stamp,  the  fact  that  the  author 
hails  from  Virginia. 

Axtoine  de  Bonneval.  A  Tale  of  Paris  in 
the  days  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  By 
Rev.  AVT  H.  Anderdon.  Kelly  &  Piet> 
Baltimore. 

In  this  narrative  are  portrayed  some  of 
the  most  exciting  scenes  in  French  his- 
tory. It  tells  of  that  period  in  which 
Richelieu,  Mazarin,  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
and  Monsieur  Oiier  figured  so  largely, 
and  whose  history  is  so  suggestive  to  the 
thoughtful  reader.  The  style  is  vigorous 
and  the  volume  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
Sunday- school  or  parochial  library. 

Etudes  Philologiques  sur  quelques 
Lanoues  Sauvages  de  l'Amekiqub. 
Par  N.  0.,  Ancien  Missionnaire.  Mont- 
real :  Dawson  Brothers,  55  Grande 
Rue  St  Jacques.  1866. 

The  Indian  dialects  of  North  America 
deserve  a  more  attentive  study  than  they 
have  yet  received.  If  the  inquirer  did  no 
more  than  confine  his  researches  to  the 
languages  spoken  by  the  Algic  tribes,  (to 
use  an  epithet  happily  devised  by  School- 
craft to  designate  the  native  races  found 
east  of  the  Allcghanies,)  the  compensation 
would  be  fairly  worth  the  work.  Resolv- 
ed into  two  groups,  the  Algonquin  and 
Iroquois,  these  varieties  of  speech  present 
contrasts  so  striking  and  analogies  so  rare 
as  to  forbid  the  theory  of  a  derivation 
from  a  common  stock.  The  words  of 
these  two  families  of  tongues  are  not  only 
wholly  dissimilar,  but  are,  for  the  most 


part,  mutually  unpronounceable.  The 
Algonquin  cannot  articulate  an  /  or  an 
r;  while  the  Iroquois,  to  whom  these 
sounds  are  familiar,  can  make  nothing 
of  a  b  or  an  m.  The  two  languages,  with 
the  doubtful  exception  of  a  corrupt  dia- 
lect, and  then  in  words  evidently  borrow- 
ed from  the  conqueror,  agree  in  little  else 
than  an  odd  aversion  to  the  letter  2,  and, 
we  may  add  perhaps,  in  a  plentiful  lack 
of  adjectives  and  a  most  oppressive  mul- 
tiplicity of  verbs. 

It  is  in  this  last-mentioned  field  (the 
analysis  of  Algic  verbs)  that  our  author 
N.  0.  has  exerted  his  main  strength,  and 
has  given  the  best  proofs  of  his  linguistic 
skill.  The  Algonquin  verb  to  love,  sakih, 
expatiates,  in  the  course  of  twenty -two 
pages  of  this  treatise,  into  two  active  and 
three  passive  voices,  served  by  eight 
moods,  three  past  tenses,  two  futures, 
and  two  first  persons  plural,  with  parti- 
ciples and  gerunds  to  match ;  and  all  sub- 
ject to  fifteen  accidents,  corresponding  to 
the  various  modifications  of  Semitic  verbs. 
The  Iroquois  verb,  though  in  quite  an- 
other way,  rejoices  also  in  conjugations, 
moods,  tenses,  and  numbers  not  unworthy 
of  comparison  with  the  Greek,  subject 
to  secondary  forms  more  or  less  resem- 
bling the  Semitic  The  Algonquin  parti- 
ciple may  assume  a  negative  shape,  and 
it  is  this  nullifying  syllable  si  that  main- 
ly distinguishes  the  twotrords  which  in 
that  language  signify  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant The  Catholics  are.  tcipaiatiho- 
namatizodjik,  literally,  "  they  who  make 
upon  their  own  persons  the  sign  of  the 
wood  of  the  dead  body  of  Christ v  "  Pro- 
testants" (having  as  usual  failed  to  make 
themselves  understood  except  as  deniers 
of  Catholicity,  and  who  are  nothing  if  not 
negative)  are  tcipaiatikonamatizosigohy 
"those  who  do  not  make  upon  them- 
selves the  sign  of  the  wood  of  the  dead 
body  of  Christ"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  theologians  of  the  two  professions 
have  shorter  and  more  convenient  terms 
when  they  resort,  as  thoy  have  been 
known  to  do,  to  the  refreshment  of  reci- 
procal objurgation. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  go  into  de- 
tails. The  book  is  pleasantly  written, 
lucidly  arranged,  and  full  of  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  keen  perception  of  philolo- 
gical distinctions.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  those  who  are  ambitious  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
languages,  before  they  also  (we  mean  the 
languages)  take  their  inevitable  turn  to 
be  numbered  with  the  dead. 
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The  Literary  Character  or  the  Bible. 
A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Wil- 
mington Institute.  By  H.  Beecher 
Swoop e,  Attorney-at-law. 
The  author  delivered  and  now  publish- 
es this  as  44  A  Lawyer's  tribute  to  the 
Bible,"  and  it  is  surely  a  very  graceful 
one.  It  shows  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
literary  excellences  of  the  sacred  volume, 
of  the  grandeur  of  its  history,  the  depth 
of  its  philosophy,  the  sublimity  of  its 
poetry.  We  dislike,  however,  this  con- 
sideration of  the  inspired  volume  merely 
as  a  literary  production,  without  keeping 
in  view  its  sacred  character  as  the  word 
of  God.  Containing  as  it  does,  the 
revelation  of  God's  infinite  perfections,  it 
must  necessarily  contain  all  that  is  most 
beautiful,  profound,  sublime.  We  agree 
with  the  author  that,  44  in  order  to  bring 
out  all  the  hidden  beauties  of  the  original 
Scriptures,  we  need  a  new  translation 
brought  fully  up  to  the  present  standard 
of  our  language,"  and  that 44  our  present 
version  of  the  Bible  is  sublime,  grand,  and 
beautiful,  only  because  many  of  the  ideas 
and  conceptions  are  so  essentially  great 
and  lofty  that  they  necessarily  appear 
magnificent  in  the  most  artless  dress." 

Catholic  Anecdotes  ;  or,  The  Catechism 
is  Examples.  Illustrating  the  Sacra- 
ments. By  the  Brothers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools.^  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier.  New- 
York  :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  part  of  this 
series  of  anecdotes.  They  are  intended 
to  assist  those  engaged  in  teaching  the 
Christian  doctrine,  by  giving  them  ex- 
amples illustrative  of  the  subject  they 
may  be  teaching.  They  are  arranged  in 
the  same  order  as  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Catechism,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose. 

Lives  and  Times  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs. 
2  Yols.  Sadlicrs. 

This  great  work,  in  two  large  quarto 
volumes  of  nearly  1000  pages  each,  is  a 
translation  from  the  French  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Artaud  de  Montor.  The  author  is  both 
a  well-informed  historian  and  an  elegant 
writer.  Although  there  aro  some  faults 
in  the  translation,  and  some  typographical 
errors,  the  value  of  the  work  is  neverthe- 
less very  great,  and  it  is  a  noble  addition 
to  our  Catholic  literature.  There  is  much 
beauty  in  the  mechanical  execution,  and 
the  illustrations  are  numerous.  Many 


of  the  portraits  and  other  illustrations 
are  excellent,  though  a  few  are  quite  in- 
different The  preface  is  carelessly  writ- 
ten, and  has  not  the  excellence  which 
ought  to  characterize  the  introduction 
to  such  a  great  work.  The  hand  of  a 
finished  scholar  would  have  done  great 
good  in  retouching  the  whole  work,  which 
is,  notwithstanding  its  minor  defects,  on 
the  whole  a  superb  one  and  a  credit  to 
its  publishers. 

Christianity  and  its  Conflicts,  Ancient 
and  Modern.  By  £.  E.  Marcy,  A.M. 
New-York :  Appleton  &  Co.  For  sale 
by  the  Catholic  Publication  Society,  126 
Nassau  street 

This  work  comes  upon  our  table  just 
as  we  are  going  to  press.  A  rapid  glance 
over  its  contents  shows  us  that  it  presents 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  church  and 
its  work,  contrasted  with  the  vain  and 
fruitless  attempts  made  by  her  enemies 
to  set  up  a  rival  system  of  Christianity. 
It  is  a  work  which  will  be  widely  read 
and  excite  no  little  interest,  and  deserves 
at  our  hands  a  more  extended  critical  no- 
tice, which  we  propose  to  give  it  in  our 
next  issue.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  book 
of  controversy,  and  we  advise  our  readers 
in  the  mean  time  to  get  a  copy  and  read 
it 

H.  McGrath,  Philadelphia,  announces 
a  new  and  illustrated  volume  of  Poems, 
by  E.  A.  S. 
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Prom  P.  O'Shea,  New-York.  The  Beauties  of  Faith  ; 
or,  Power  of  Mary's  Patronage.  Leave*  from  the 
Ave  Maria.  1  vo*L  Ifcno,  pp.  273  and  145.  Price, 
I*. 

From  Charles  Scribner  k  Co..  New-York.  Liber  Li- 
brorura ;  Its  Structure,  Limitations,  and  Purpose. 
A  friendly  communication  to  a  reluctant  sceptic 
1  vol.  12mo,  pp.  fctt.  Price,  f  1.50.-  Studies  In  Eng- 
lish ;  or,  Gl!rapst»  or  the  Inner  Life  of  our  Language. 
By  M.  Scheie  de  Vers,  LL.D.  1  vol.  UJmo.  Price, 
$•2.50. 

From  D.  k  J.  Sadlikr  k  Co.,  New- York.  Peter  of  the 
Castle  and  the  Ketches.  By  the  Brothers  Banlni. 
1  vol.  12mo.  pp.  843.    Price,  $1.50. 

From  M.  D<»olaot,  New-York.  The  History  of  Pwn- 
dennU,  etc.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  1  vol.  IGujo, 
pp.  479.    Diamond  Kd. 

From  the  Author.  Dion  and  the  Sibyl*  ;  a  Romance 
of  the  Ftrst  Century.  By  Aides  titrrald  O'Keilly, 
II.  M.  Colonial  Secretary  In  Bermuda.  2  vols.  Sto 
Richard  Bentley,  London. 

From  Lktpoldt  k  Holt,  New  York.  Fathers  and 
Sons.  A  Novel.  By  1  van  Serghtievitch  Turgeneff. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  hy  Eugene  Schuyler, 
Ph.  D.  1  vol.  l2roo.  Price,  $1  50.-The  Man  with  Uw 
Broken  Kar;  from  the  Kreuch  of  Eduvnd  A  book 
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OKIQOUL. 

GUETrfiE'S   PAPACY  SCHISMATIC* 


M.  Guettee,  it  will  be  remembered, 
undertakes  to  establish  two  propositions 
— first, to  The  bishop  of  Rome  did  not  for 
eight  centuries  possess  the  authority  of 
divine  right  which  he  has  since  sought 
to  exercise ;  and  second,  The  pretension 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  the  sovereign- 
ty of  divine  right  over  the  whole  church 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  division,"  or 
schism  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
To  the  first  proposition,  we  have  replied, 
the  bishop  of  Rome  is  in  possession, 
and  it  is  for  the  author  to  prove  that 
he  is  not  rightfully  in  possession.  This 
he  can  do  only  by  proving  either,  first, 
"that  no  such  title  by  divine  right  was 
ever  issued ;  or,  second,  that  it  vests  in 
an  adverse  claimant.  He  6ets  up  no 
adverse  claimant,  but  attempts  to  make 
it  appear  that  no  such  title  as  is  claimed 
was  ever  issued.  This  he  attempts  to 
do  by  showing  that  the  proofs  of  title 
usually  relied  on  by  Catholic  writers  are 
negatived  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  testimony  of  the  fathers  and  coun- 
cils of  the  first  eight  centuries.  We 
have  seen  that  he  has  signally  failed 
so  far  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  are 
concerned ;  nay,  that  instead  of  proving 
his  proposition,  he  has  by  his  own  wit- 
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nesses  refuted  it,  and  proved  that  the 
title  did  issue,  and  did  vest  in  St.  Peter, 
and  consequently  now  vests  in  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  Peter's  successor. 

This  alone  is  enough  for  us,  and 
renders  any  further  discussion  of  the 
first  proposition  unnecessary.  After 
the  testimony  of  St.  Cyprian,  who  is 
his  own  witness,  the  author  really  has 
nothing  more  to  say.  He  has  lost 
his  case.  But,  ignorant  of  this,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  fourth  division  of  his  work 
to  interrogate  the  fathers  and  councils 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but 
even  less  successfully,  as  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  show.  We  only  beg  the  reader 
to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  adduc- 
ing our  proofs  of  the  papacy  by  divine 
right,  but  are  simply  examining  the 
proofs  the  author  adduces  against  it. 
We  do  not  put  forth  the  strength  of 
our  cause,  which  is  not  necessary  in 
the  present  argument ;  we  are  only 
showing  the  weakness  of  the  case  the 
author  makes  against  us. 

The  author  attempts  to  devise#an 
argument  against  the  papal  authority 
from  the  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Nicaaa.  This  canon,  as  he  cites  it, 
reads :  "  Let  the  ancient  custom  be  pre- 
served that  exists  in  Egypt,  Lybia,  and 
Pentapolis,  that  the  bishop  of  Alexan- 
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dria  have  authority  in  all  these  doxra- 
tries,  since  that  has  also  passed  into  a 
custom  for  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Let 
fhe  churches  at  Antioch  and  in  the 
other  provinces  preserve  also  their 
privileges."  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  author  cites  the  canon  with 
any  degree  of  exactness,  or  faithfully 
renders  it;  but  let  that  pass.  From 
this  canon  two  consequences,  he  con- 
tends,  necessarily  follow :  first,  That 
u  the  council  declared  that  the  authori- 
ty of  the  bishop  of  Rome  extended  over 
a  limited  district,  like  that  of  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria ;  and  second,  That  this 
authority  was  only  based  on  usage," 
(p.  95.) 

But  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  not  in  question  before  the 
council,  tor  that  nobody  disputed.  "  The 
object  of  the  canon,"  the  author  him- 
self says,  pp.  98,  94,  "  was  to  defend 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria against  the  partisans  of  Meletius, 
bishop  of  Lycopolis,  who  refused  to 
recognize  it  in  episcopal  ordinations ; 
....  therefore  was  merely  to  confirm 
the  ancient  customs  respecting  these 
ordinations,  and,  in  general,  the  privi- 
leges consecrated  by  ancient  usages. 
Now,  according  to  an  ancient  custom 
Rome  enjoyed  certain  prerogatives  that 
no  one  contested.  The  council  makes 
use  of  this  fact  in  order  to  confirm  the 
similar  prerogatives  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  other  churches." 

The  question  before  the  council,  and 
*rbich  it  met  by  this  canon,  evidently  vra? 
not  the  primacy  of  the  see  of  Rome— 
although  it  would  seem  from  the  form 
in  which  the  papal  legate,  Paschasi- 
nus,  quoted  it,  without  contradiction, 
in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  that 
the  council  of  Nicaea  took  care  to  re- 
serve that  primacy — but  certain  cus- 
tomary rights,  privileges,  and  dignities 
which  the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch, and  some  other  churches  held  in 
common  with  the  bishop  of  Rome.  As 
the  ancient  custom  was  preserved  in 
the  Roman  Church,  the  council  says, 
so  let  it  be  in  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
other  churches.  The  council  refers  to 
•the  custom  in  Rome  as  a  reason  for 


confirming  the  similar  custom  which 
had  obtained  elsewhere,  and  which  had 
been  violated  by  Meletius  of  Lycopolis 
in  Egypt,  and  by  his  partisans. 

To  understand  this,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  great 
patriarchates  of  Alexandria  and  the 
East,  the  administration  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  was  less  centralized  than  at 
present.  Now  nearly  all,  if  not  all 
bishops  depend  immediately  on  the 
Holy  See,  but  in  the  early  ages  they 
depended  on  it  only  mediately.  The 
bishops  of  a  province  or  of  a  patriarch- 
ate depended  immediately  on  their  ex- 
arch, metropolitan, or  patriarch,  and  only 
mediately  through  him  on  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  The  appointment  or  elec 
tion  of  the  patriarch,  and  of  the  exarch 
or  metropolitan  of  a  church  independ- 
ent of  any  patriarch,  as  were  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  and 
Thrace,  needed  the  papal  confirmation, 
but  not  their  suffragans,  or  the  bishops 
subject  to  their  immediate  jurisdiction. 
The  patriarch  or  metropolitan  confirm- 
ed their  election,  ordained  or  deposed 
them  by  his  own  authority,  subject  of 
course  to  appeal  to  Rome.  Lycopolis, 
by  ancient  custom  or  canons  of  the 
fathers  depended  on  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  was  its  bishop's  im- 
mediate superior.  For  some  reason, 
Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  had  been 
deposed  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  deprived  of  his  functions ;  but  he 
refused  to  submit,  ordained  bishops  by 
his  own  authority,  contrary  to  the  an- 
cient custom,  and  created  a  schism.  It 
was  to  meet  this  case,  and  others  liko 
it,  that  the  council  decreed  the  sixth 
canon. 

The  authority  confirmed  by  that 
canon  was  the  authority  of  patriarchs, 
as  they  were  subsequently  called,  and 
of  metropolitans  by  usage  independent 
of  any  patriarchal  jurisdiction,  and 
therefore  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  which  it  recognized  as  derived 
from  usage,  could  have  been  only  his 
authority  as  metropolitan  of  the  Suburb- 
icarian  churches,  called  the  Roman 
territory,  or  as  patriarch  of  the  West. 
That  this  authority  was  limited,  and 
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dependent  on  ancient  usage  or  custom, 
nobody  disputes;  but  this  is  distinct 
from  his  authority  as  supreme  pontiff 
or  governor  of  the  whole  church.  There 
are  instances  enough  on  record  of  me- 
tropolitan churches,  like  Aquileia,  and 
those  of  IUyrium  and  Bulgaria,  dis- 
puting their  immediate  dependence  on 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  that  never  dream- 
ed of  calling  in  question  his  authority 
as  supreme  pontiff,  or  governor  of  the 
whole  church.  The  schismatic  Arme- 
nians do  not  deny  and  never  have  de- 
nied the  supreme  authority  in  the  whole 
church  of  tfatebbhop  of  Rome;  they  only 
assert  that  the  pops  gave  to  their  apos- 
tle, Gregory  the  Illuminator,  and  to  bis 
successors,  the  independent  government 
of  the  church  in  Armenia.  St.  Cyprian 
depended  on  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
acknowledged  the  papal  authority,  but 
it  is  questionable  if  he  depended  on 
him  as  patriarch  of  the  West.  We 
808 pec t  Carthage  was  independent  of 
patriarchal  jurisdiction,  and  that  St. 
Cyprian  had  no  superior  but  the  pope. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  fact 
that  churches  did  not  depend  immedi- 
ately on  the  bishop  of  Rome  did  not 
in  any  sense  deny  or  impair  his  univer- 
sal authority  as  supreme  pontiff.  So 
the  argument  against  the  papacy  from 
the  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of  Nicaea, 
like  the  author's  other  arguments, 
proves  nothing  to  his  purpose. 

M.  Guettee,  in  his  blind  hatred  of 
Rome,  after  having  alleged  the  authori- 
ty of  the  council  of  Nicaea  in  his  own 
lavor,  undertakes  to  prove  that  it  was 
no  council  of  the  church  at  all,  but 
merely  a  council  of  the  empire.  He 
labors  hard  to  prove  that  it  was  con- 
voked by  the  Emperor  Constantino  by 
virtue  of  his  imperial  authority  alone, 
that  the  emperor  presided  in  its  sessions, 
and  confirmed  and  promulgated  its  acts. 
Does  he  not  see  that  if  it  was  so,  the 
council  had  no  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  therefore  that  its  acts  have  no 
bearing  on  the  question  before  us  ?  If 
anything  is  certain,  it  is  that  the  church, 
as  a  polity,  is  independent  of  the  state, 
and  that  civil  rulers  or  magistrates,  as 
•uch,  have  no  authority  in  her  govern- 


ment. Gvil  rulers  have  often  usurped 
authority  over  the  church  and  oppressed 
her :  they  did  so  at  Constantinople,  as 
Gregory  III.  complains ;  they  attempt- 
ed to  do  so  all  through  the  middle  ages 
in  the  West,  and  they  do  so  now  to  a 
most  fearful  extent  in  the  Russian 
empire,  as  in  all  European  Protestant 
states ;  but  the  authority  they  exercise 
is  usurped,  and  is  repugnant  to  the 
very  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
church.  Our  Lord  said,  "  My  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world."  The  Non- 
united  Greeks  as  well  as  Catholics  hold 
that  there  is  and  can  be  no  oecumeni- 
cal council  without  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  convoke  it,  preside  over  it,  and  to 
confirm  and  promulgate  its  acts ;  and 
hence  they  confess  their  inability  to  hold 
an  oecumenical  council,  and  therefore 
really  acknowledge  that  they  are  not 
the  Catholic  Church  in  its  integrity, 
though  they  claim  to  hold  the  orthodox 
faith.  They  admit  the  Roman  Church 
is  the  primatial  see,  and  that  the  prerfi 
deney  of  a  general  council  belongs  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome  by  the  right  and 
dignity  of  his  see.  If  he  did  not  pre- 
side in  the  council  of  Nicaea  in  person 
or  by  his  legates  or  representatives, 
and  approve  formally  or  virtually  its 
acts,  it  could  not,  by  their  own  doctrine, 
have  the  authority  of  a  general  coun- 
cil The  confirmation  and  promulga- 
tion of  its  canons  by  the  emperor  migtit 
make  them  laws  or  edicts  of  the  em- 
pire, but  could  not  make  them  cauons 
of  the  church. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
prove  that  the  author  is  as  much  out 
in  his  facts  as  in  his  inferences.  The 
universal  church  has  recognized  the 
council  of  Nicaea  as  a  legitimate  coun 
cil,  and  there  are  ample  authorities  to 
prove  that  its  convocation  and  indiction 
were  at  the  request  or  with  the  assent 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  that  he  presided 
over  it  by  his  legates,  Osius,  bishop  of 
Cordova,  and  Vitus  and  Vincentius, 
two  Roman  presbyters ;  that  he  virtu- 
ally, if  not  formally,  confirmed  and  pub- 
lished its  acts;  and  that  whatever  the 
emperor  did  was  merely  executory ; 
but  the  question  is  foreign  to  our  pro- 
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•cnt  argument,  and  we  have  no  space 
to  indulge  in  extraneous  or  irrelevant 
discussions.  If  we  were  endeavoring 
to  prove  the  papacy,  we  should  adduce 
the  proofs ;  but  our  line  of  argument 
requires  us  only  to  refute  the  reasons 
the  author  alleges  for  asserting  that  the 
papacy  is  schismatic.  If  the  council 
of  Nicam  was  simply  an  imperial  coun- 
cil, we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  if 
it  was  a  true  general  council  of  the 
church,  it  makes  nothing  for  the  author, 
for  the  sixth  canon,  the  only  one  relied 
on,  has,  as  the  author  cites  it,  no  refer- 
ence to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy 
Apostolic  See  of  Rome. 

M.  Guettee  pretends  that  the  third 
oanon  of  the  second  general  council, 
the  first  of  Constantinople,  contains  a 
denial  of  the  papal  authority  by  divine 
right.  The  canon,  as  he  cites  it,  which 
is  only  the  concluding  part  of  it,  says : 
"  Let  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
have  the  primacy  of  honor  (priores 
honoris  partes )  after  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  because  Constantinople  is  the 
new  Borne.*9  Hence  he  concludes 
that  as  the  primacy  conferred  on  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  was  only  a 
primacy  of  honor,  the  bishop  of  Rome 
had  only  a  primacy  of  honor ;  and  as 
the  primacy  of  honor  was  conferred  on 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  because 
that  city  was  the  new  Rome,  so  the 
primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
conferred  because  he  was  the  bishop  of 
did  Rome,  or  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
The  reasoning,  which  is  Guetteean,  if 
we  may  coin  a  word,  is  admirable,  and 
we  shall  soon  see  what  St.  Leo  the  Great 
thinks  of  it.  But  the  canon  does  not 
affect  the  authority,  rank,  or  dignity 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  it  simply  gives 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  hitherto  held  the  first  rank 
after  the  bishop  of  Rome.  It  confer- 
red on  him  no  power,  and  took  nothing 
from  the  authority  of  any  one  else. 
It  was  simply  a  matter  of  politeness. 
Besides,  the  canon  remained  without 
effect. 

From  the  6econd  general  council  the 
author  rushes, pp.  96, 97,  to  the  fourth, 


the  couticil  of  Chalcedon,  held  under 
the  pontificate  of  St.  Leo  Magnus,  in 
451,  and  lights  upon  the  twenty -eighth 
canon  of  that  council,  which,  as  he 
gives  it,  reads :  6 1  In  all  things  follow- 
ing the  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers, 
and  recognizing  the  canon  just  read 
(the  third  of  the  second  council)  by 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  well 
beloved  of  God,  we  decree  and  estab- 
lish the  same  thing  touching  the  most 
holy  church  of  Constantinople,  the  new 
Rome.    Most  justly  did  t«he  fathers 
grant  privileges  to  the  see  of  ancient 
Rome,  because  she  was  the  reigning 
(capital)  city.     Moved  by  the  same 
motive  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  bish- 
ops well  beloved  of  God  grant  equal 
privileges  to  the  most  holy  see  of  the 
new  Rome,  thinking,  very  properly,  that 
the  city  that  has  the  honor  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  empire  and  the  senate  should 
enjoy  in  ecclesiastical  things  the  same 
privileges  as  Rome,  the  ancient  queen 
city,  since  the  former,  although  of  later 
origin,  has  been  raised  and  honored  as 
much  as  the  former.   In  consequence 
of  this  decree  the  council  subjected  the 
dioceses  of  Pontus.  Asia,  (Asia  Minor,) 
and  Thrace  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
stantinople." 

Of  course  the  author  cites  the  canon 
with  his  usual  inexactness,  and  makes 
it  appear  even  more  illogical  and  ab- 
surd than  it  really  was.  The  alleged 
canon  professes  to  decree  and  est:ib- 
lit*h  the  same  thing  decree!  and  estab- 
lished by  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops  who  composed  the  second 
council,  in  their  third  canon,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  simply  that  tht? 
bishop  of  Constantinople  should  have 
the  primacy  of  honor  after  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  that  is  the  second  rank  in 
the  church.  The  canon,  therefore, 
docs  not  deprive  the  Roman  pontiff 
of  his  rank,  dignitv,  and  authority  as 
primate  of  the  whole  church,  and  there- 
fore did  not,  as  it  could  not,  raise  the 
see  of  Constantinople  to  an  equal  rank 
and  dignity  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
This  wa3  never  pretended,  and  is  noi 
pretended  by  the  author  himself.  The 
council  never  could,  without  stultify- 
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ing  itself,  have  intended  anything  of 
the  sort,  for  it  gave  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome  the  title  of  "  universal  bishop," 
and  it  says  expressly:  a  We  consider 
the  primacy  of  all  and  the  chief  honor, 
according  to  the  canons,  should  be  pre- 
served to  the  most  beloved  of  God, 
the  archbishop  of  Rome."  *  The  Non- 
united  Greeks  and  the  author  himself 
concede  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
and  is  the  first  church  in  rank  and  dig- 
nity. 

Whatever  value,  then,  is  to  be  attach- 
ed to  this  twenty  eighth  canon  it  did 
not  and  was  not  designed  to  affect  in 
any  respect  the  rank,  dignity,  or  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontiff.  What 
was  attempted  by  it  was  to  erect  the 
non-apostolic  see  of  Constantinople 
or  Byzantium  into  a  patriarchal  see, 
with  jurisdiction  orer  the  metropoli- 
tans of  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  Thrace, 
and  such  as  should  be  ordained  in  bar- 
barous countries,  that  is,  in  countries 
lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
and  to  give  its  bishop  the  first  rank  after 
the  patriarch  of  the  West.  It  sought 
to  reduce  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  from 
the  second  to  the  third,  and  the  bishop 
of  Antioch  from  the  third  to  the  fourth 
rank,  but  it  did  not  touch  the  power  or 
authority  of  either.  It  violated  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  metropolitans  of 
Pontus.  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace,  by 
subjecting  them  to  a  patriarchal  juris- 
diction from  which,  by  ancient  usage, 
confirmed  by  the  sixth  canon  of  the 
council  of  Niccea,  they  were  exempt. 

The  author  relies  on  this  canon  be- 
cause it  asserts  that  the  privileges  of 
the  see  of  Rome  were  granted  by  the 
fathers,  and  granted  because  Rome  was 
the  capital  city  of  the  empire.  This 
sustains  his  position,  that  the  import- 
ance the  fathers  attached  to  the  see  of 
Rome  was  not  because  it  was  the  see 
of  Peter,  but  because  it  was  the  see  of 
the  capital — a  position  we  showed,  in 
our  previous  article,  to  be  untenable — 
and  also  that  the  authority  exercised 
by  the  Roman  pontiff  over  the  whole 
church,  which  he  cannot  deny,  was 
oot  by  divine  right,  but  by  ecclesiasti- 

•  Act.  xvl.  col.  637.   Apud  Kcnrick. 


cal  right  But  even  if  this  last  we*e 
so,  since  there  is  confessedly  no  act 
of  the  universal  church  revoking  the 
grant,  the  power  would  be  legitimate, 
and  the  author  and  his  friends  the  Non- 
united  Greeks  would  be  bound  byn 
law  of  the  church  to  obey  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  clearly  schismatics  in  re- 
fusing to  obey  him.  But  we  have  seen 
from  St.  Cyprian,  the  authors  owu 
witness,  that  the  primacy  was  confer- 
red by  our  Lord  himself  on  the  Roman 
pontiff  as  the  successor  of  Peter  to 
constitute  him  the  visible  centre  and 
source  of  unity  and  authority.  Besides, 
a  canon,  beyond  what  it  decrees  or  de- 
fines, is  not  authoritative,  and  it  is  law- 
ful to  dispute  the  logic  of  a  general 
council,  and  even  the  historical  facts 
it  alleges,  at  least  so  far  as  they  can 
be  separated  from  the  definition  or  de- 
cree itself.  The  purpose  of  the  canon 
of  Chalcedon  was  not  to  define  or  de- 
cree that  the  privileges  of  the  see  of 
Rome  were  granted  by  the  fathers, 
and  because  it  was  the  see  of  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  but  to  elevate 
the  see  of  Constantinople  to  the  rank 
and  authority  of  a  patriarchal  see,  im- 
mediately after  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
simply  assigns  this  as  a  reason  for  do- 
ing so  ;  and  a  very  poor  reason  it  was, 
too,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  St.  Leo 
the  Great,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  be 
said  in  regard  to  this  twenty-eighth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The 
council  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
fourth  general  council,  but  only  by  vir- 
tue of  the  papal  confirmation,  and  only 
so  far  as  the  pope  confirmed  its  acts.  In 
many  respects  the  council  was  a  scan- 
dalous assembly,  almost  wholly  con* 
trolled  by  the  emper>r  and  the  Byzan- 
tine lawyers  or  magistrates,  who  have 
no  authority  in  the  church  of  God. 
The  part  taken  by  the  emperor  and  civil 
magistrates  wholly  vitiated  it  as  a  coun- 
cil of  the  church,  and  all  the  authority 
its  acts  had  or  could  have  for  the  church 
was  derived  from  their  confirmation  by 
St.  Leo  the  Great.  But  bad  as  the 
council  was,  the  twenty-eighth  canon 
never  received  its  sanction.  It  was  in- 
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traduced  by  the  civil  magistrates,  and 
when  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  bi- 
shops, all  orientals,  out  of  the  six  hun- 
dred composing  the  council,  were  pre- 
sent, and  no  more  subscribed  it.  It 
was  resisted  by  the  legates  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  and  protested  against ;  the 
patriarchal  churches  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch  were  unrepresented,  Dios- 
curus,  bishop  of  the  former,  was  ex- 
cluded for  his  crimes,  and  Macarius 
of  Antioch  had  just  been  deposed  by 
the  emperor  and  council  for  heresy 
and  expelled ;  a  large  number  of  pre- 
lates had  withdrawn,  and  only  the  rump 
of  the  council  remained.  It  is  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  canon  in  question  was 
the  act  even  of  the  council,  far  less  of 
the  universal  church. 

Now,  either  Leo  the  Roman  pontiff 
had  authority  to  confirm  the  acts  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  by  his 
authority  as  supreme  pastor  of  the 
church  to  heal  their  defects  and  make 
them  binding  on  the  universal  church, 
or  he  had  not  If  he  had,  the  contro- 
versy is  ended,  for  that  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Guettee  denies ;  if  he  had 
not,  as  Mr.  Guettee  contends,  then  the 
acts  of  Chalcedon  have  in  themselves 
no  authority  for  the  church,  since 
through  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor 
Marcian  and  the  civil  magistrates  it 
was  not  a  free  council,  and.  though  le  • 
gaily  convoked  and  presided  over,  was 
not  capable  of  binding  the  church.  The 
author  may  take  which  horn  of  the  di- 
lemma he  chooses,  for  the  pope  refus- 
ed to  confirm  the  twenty-eighth  canon, 
and  declared  it  null  and  void  from  the 
beginning. 

The  fathers  of  the  council,  or  a  por- 
tion of  them,  in  the  name  of  the  coun- 
cil, addressed  a  letter  to  the  Roman 
pontiff  in  which  they  recognize  him  as 
the  constituted  interpreter  of  the  words 
and  faith  of  Peter  for  all  explain  what 
they  have  done,  the  motives  from  which 
they  have  acted,  and  pray  him  "  to 
honor  their  judgment  by  his  decrees'9 
— that  is,  confirm  their  acts.  St.  Leo 
confirmed  those  of  their  acts  that  per- 
tained to  the  definition  of  faith,  but 
refused  to  confirm  the  twenty-eighth 


canon,  which  he  annulled  and  declared 

void,  as  enacted  without  authority,  and 
against  the  canons. 

Mr.  Guettee  says,  pp.  97,  98,  that 
the  council  did  not  ask  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff to  confirm  the  canon  in  question, 
u  but  by  his  own  decrees  to  honor  the 
judgment  which  had  been  rendered. 
If  the  confirmation  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  had  been  necessary,  would  the 
decree  of  Chalcedon  have  been  a  judg- 
ment, a  promulgated  decision,  before 
that  confirmation  ?"    An  authorita- 
tively u  promulgated    decision"  cer- 
tainly not ;  but  the  author  forgets  that 
the  canon  had  not  been  promulgated, 
and  never  became  44  a  promulgated  de- 
cision."   As  to  its  being  a  judgment,  a 
final  or  complete  judgment  it  was  not, 
and  the  council,  by  calling  it  nostrum 
Judicium,  do  not  pretend  that  it  was. 
They  present  it  to  the  Roman  pontiff 
only  as  an  inchoate  judgment,  to  be 
completed  by  his  confirmation.  They 
tell  the  pope  that  his  legates  have  pro- 
tested against  it,  probably  because  they 
wished  to  preserve  to  him  its  initiation, 
and  that  in  adopting  it  they  u  had  de- 
ferred to  the  emperor,  to  the  senate, 
and  the  whole  imperial  city,  thinking 
only  to  finish  the  work  which  his  holi- 
ness, who  always  delights  to  diffuse 
his  favors,  had  begun."     The  plain 
English  of  which  is,  We  have  enacted 
the  canon  out  of  deference  to  the  civil 
authority  and  the  wishes  of  the  imperial 
city,  subject  to  your  approval.    *•  Ro- 
gamus  igitur,  honora  et  tuis  sententiis 
nostrum  judicium.    We  pray  you, 
therefore,  to  honor  our  judgment  by 
your  decrees."  *  If  this  does  not  mean 
asking  the  pope  to  confirm  their  act  or 
judgment,  we  know  not  what  would  so 
mean.    It  is  certain  that  St.  Leo  him- 
self, who  is  one  of  the  authors  anti- 
papal  authorities,  so  understood  it,  as  is 
evident  from  his  replies  to  the  emperor, 
the  empress,  and  Anatolius,  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  the  assertion  of  M. 
Guettee  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

The  Emperor  Marcian  wrote  ex- 

•  Opp.  8.  Leo,  torn.  L  ool  MO-M9.  Mlgoe's  edl 
/loo. 
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pressly  to  St.  Leo,  begging  him  to 
confirm  by  his  apostolic  authority  the 
acts  of  the  council,  and  especially  the 
twenty-eighth  canon,  because  without 
his  confirmation  they  would  have  no 
authority.  The  Empress  Pulcheria 
wrote  him  to  the  same  effect,  and  fin- 
ally Auatolius  did  the  same.  To  the 
emperor  the  Roman  pontiff  replied,  and 
set  forth  the  reasons  why  he  could  not 
confirm  the  canon  in  question.  He 
makes  short  work  with  M.  GuetteVs 
doctrine,  broached  in  the  second  coun- 
cil, and  extended  in  the  twenty-eighth 
canon  of  Chalcedon,  that  the  rank  and 
authority  of  the  see  derive  from  the 
rank,  authority,  or  importance  of  the 
city  in  which  it  is  established.  He 
denies  that  the  fact  that  Constantinople 
was  the  second  capital  of  the  empire,  or 
the  new  Rome,  was  any  reason  for 
elevating  its  bishop  to  the  patriarchal 
rank  and  authority.  44  Let,  as  we  de- 
sire, the  city  of  Constantinople  have 
its  glory,  and,  protected  by  the  right 
hand  of  God,  may  it  long  enjoy  the 
reign  of  your  clemency ;  but  different 
is  the  reason  of  secular  things  from 
the  reason  of  divine  things,  and  no 
edifice  will  be  stable  unless  it  is  built 
on  that  rock  (St.  Matthew  xvi.  18) 
which  the  Lord  has  laid  for  a  founda- 
tion. Who  covets  what  is  not  his  due 
shall  lose  what  is  his  own.  Let  it  suf- 
fice this  man,  (Anatolius,)  that  by  the 
aid  of  your  piety  and  my  assent  and 
favor,  he  has  obtained  the  episcopate 
of  so  great  a  city.  Let  him  not  dis- 
dain the  imperial  city  because  he  can- 
not make  it  an  apostolic  see ;  and  let 
him  by  no  means  hope  to  enlarge  his 
power  at  the  expense  of  others." 

It  is  very  clear  from  this  that  St. 
Leo  did  by  no  means  concede  that  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  was  entitled 
to  be  clothed  with  patriarchal  power 
and  take  precedence  of  the  patriarch 
t>f  Alexandria,  because  he  had  his  see 
in  what  had  become  the  second  capital 
of  the  empire.  *  Alia  ratio  est  rerura 
secularium,  alia  divinarum ;  nec  pra- 
ter illam  petram  quam  Dominus  in 
fundamento  posuit,  stabilis  erii  nulla 
constructio ;"  that  is,  only  what  is  built 


on  Peter,  the  rock,  will  stand,  and  in 
vain  do  you  build  on  the  greatness, 
splendor,  and  dignity  of  earthly  cities.* 
If  M.  Guettee  had  remembered  this, 
he  would  never  have  turned  from  the 
chair  of  Peter,  or  allowed  himself  to 
be  seduced  by  the  nationalism  of  the 
Greek  sophists,  and  the  misguided 
ambition  of  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. Alas !  he  left  his  father's 
house,  and,  famished  in  the  far  country 
to  which  he  has  wandered,  he  is  forced 
to  feed  on  husks  with  the  swine  he 
tends.  What  can  that  man  think  of 
the  church  of  God  who  holds  that  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  its  prelates 
have  only  a  secular  origin  ? 

St.  Leo  unequivocally  refuses,  in 
his  reply  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
emperor,  to  confirm  the  twenty-eighth 
canon.  44  And  why,"  asks  the  author, 
p.  98,  *'  did  he  refuse  his  assent  ?  Be- 
cause the  decree  of  Chalcedon  took 
from  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  the 
second  rank,  and  the  third  from  the 
bishop  of  Antioch,  and  was  in  so  far 
forth  contrary  to  the  sixth  canon  of 
Nicaea,  and  because  the  same  decree 
prejudiced  the  rights  of  several  pri- 
mates or  metropolitans,"  that  is,  of 
Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace.  This 
we  think  was  reason  enough,  and 
proves  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
not  only  the  chief  custodian  of  the 
faith,  but  also  of  the  canons.  "  The  bi- 
shop of  Constantinople,"  says  St.  Leo% 
as  cited  by  the  author, u  in  spite  of  the 
glory  of  his  church,  cannot  make  it 
apostolic ;  he  has  no  right  to  aggran- 
dize it  at  the  expense  of  churches 
whose  privileges,  established  by  the 
canons  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  set- 
tled by  the  decrees  of  the  venerable 
council  of  Nicaea,  cannot  be  unsettled 
by  perversity  nor  violated  by  innova- 
tion." St.  Leo  in  the  whole  contro- 
versy appears  as  the  defender  of  the 
canons  against  innovation,  and  of 
the  catholicity  of  the  church  against 
Greek  nationalism. 

The  author  continues,  same  page, 
•  In  his  letter  to  the  Empress  Pulche- 
ria, St.  Leo  declares  that  he  has 4  an- 

•  Ibidem,  ad  MarcUnum  Aug ostum,  epUt.  dr. 
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•nailed  the  decree  of  Chalcedon  by  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter/  These  words 
seem  at  first  sight  to  mean  that  he 
claimed  for  himself  a  sovereign  [su- 
preme] authority  in  the  church  in 
the  name  of  St.  Peter."  Undoubted- 
ly, not  only  at  first  sight,  but  at  every 
sight.  The  Pope  uses  the  strongest 
terms  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  terms  which  can  be  used 
only  by  one  having  the  supreme  au- 
thority, irritus  and  cassare.  He  re- 
fuses to  ratify  it,  declares  it  null,  and 
says,  "per  auctoritatem  Beati  Petri 
apostoli,"  he  makes  it  void.  He  could 
make  no  greater  assumption  of  author- 
ity. u  But, '  adds  the  author,  upon  a 
more  careful  and  unbiassed  examina- 
tion of  his  letter  and  other  writings, 
a  we  are  convinced  that  St.  Leo  only 
spoke  as  the  bishop  of  an  apostolic  see, 
and  that  in  this  character  he  claimed 
the  right,  in  the  name  of  the  apostles 
who  founded  bis  church,  and  of  the 
Western  countries  which  he  represent- 
ed, to  resist  any  attempt  of  the  East- 
ern Church  to  decide  alone  matters  of 
general  interest  to  the  whole  church," 
pp.  98,  99.  If  he  is  convinced,  we  are 
not.  If  such  was  St.  Leo's  meaning, 
why  did  he  not  say  so  ?  Why  did  he 
annul  when  he  only  meant  that  the 
canon  was  null,  because  decreed  by 
Orientals  alone;  or  why  did  he  not 
assign  that  reason  for  annulling  it, 
and  not  the  reason  that  it  was  repug- 
nant to  the  canons  of  the  holy  fathers 
and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Ni- 
casa? 

**  The  proof  that  he  regarded  matters 
in  this  light,"  (p.  99,)  u  is  that  be  does 
not  claim  for  himself  any  personal  au- 
thority of  divine  origin,  descended  to 
him  from  St.  Peter,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  presents  himself  as  the 
defender  of  the  canons,  and  looks  upon 
ihe  rights  and  reciprocal  duties  of  the 
churches  as  having  been  established 
by  the  fathers  and  fixed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Nicaea.  He  does  not  pretend 
that  his  church  has  any  exceptional 
rights,  emanating  from  another  source." 
This  proof  is  inconclusive.  St.  Leo 
had  no  occasion  to  claim  personal  au- 


thority for  himself,  for  whatever  an 
thority  he  had  was  official,  not  person 
al,  and  inhered  in  him  as  the  sac 
cessor  of  Peter  in  the  apostolic  see  of 
Rome,  and  in  this  capacity  he  most 
assuredly  did  claim  to  have  authority, 
when  he  declared  to  the  Km  press 
Pulcheria,  as  we  have  seen,  that,  **  by 
authority  of  Peter,  he  annulled  and 
made  void  and  of  none  effect,**  the 
decree  of  Chalcedon.   What  t  he  aa  thor 
says  he  did  not  do,  is  precisely  what  he 
did  do.    He  does  not  annul  and  make 
void  the  decree  by  authority  vested  in 
him  by  the  canons,  or  which  he  holds 
by  ecclesiastical  right,  but  u  by  the  au- 
thority of  Peter."    He,  moreover,  was 
not  defending  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  his  own  see,  nor  his  authority 
as  metropolitan,  patriarch,  or  supreme 
pontiff,  for  this  was  not  called  in 
question  ;  the  council  most  fully  re- 
cognized  it,  and  in  his  letter  de- 
fining the  faith  against  Eutydies,  it 
professed  to  hear  the  voice  of  Peter. 
He  was  defending  the  canons,  not  for 
himself,  nor  for  churches  subjected  to 
him  as  patriarch  of  the  West,  but  for 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  the  metro- 
politans of  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Thrace,  which  the  twenty-eighth  canon 
of  Chalcedon  sought  to  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  he  there- 
fore had  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  the 
exceptional  rights,  or  rights  not  de- 
rived from  the  canons,  but  from  God 
through  Peter,  of  the  Roman  Church. 
It  sufficed  him  to  exercise  them,  which 
he  did  do  effectually. 

"  By  ecclesiastical  right  he  is  the 
first  bishop  of  the  church/'  the  author 
continues ;  li  besides,  he  occupies  the 
apostolic  see  of  the  West;  in  these 
characters  he  must  interfere  and  pre- 
vent the  ambition  of  one  particular 
church  from  impairing  rights  that  the 
canons  have  accorded  to  other  bishops 
too  feeble  to  resist."  Wherefore  must 
he  do  so?  In  these  characters  he 
might  offer  his  advice,  he  might  even 
refuse  his  assent  to  acts  he  disapprov- 
ed; but  he  could  not  authoritatively 
interfere  in  any  matters  outside  of  his 
own  particular  diocese,  or  his  own  pa- 
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triarchate,  far  less  to  annul  and  make 
void  acts  wbich  did  not  concern  him  in 
either  of  these  characters.  He  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  way  he  did, 
except  as  supreme  pontiff  and  head  of 
{he  whole  church,  and  Roman  theolo- 
gians have  never  claimed  for  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  greater  power  than  St.  Leo 
exercised  in  the  case  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon. 

44  After  reading  all  that  St.  Leo  has 
written  against  the  canon  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  it  cannot  be  doubtful 
what  he  meant."  We  agree  to  that, 
nor  is  it  doubtful  what  he  did.  He  an- 
nulled and  made  void  by  authority  of 
Peter  an  act  of  a  general  council,  and 
null  and  void  it  remained. 

44  He  does  not  claim  for  himself  the 
autocracy  which  Roman  theologians 
make  the  groundwork  of  the  papal  au- 
thority." Very  likely  not,  for  nobody 
claims  it  for  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  we 
showed  in  our  former  article.  He  is 
the  supreme  pastor,  not  the  autocrat, 
of  the  church.  "In  his  letter  to  the 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  he 
only  styles  himself  4  guardian  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  fathers,'  and  not  chief  and  mas- 
ter of  the  church  by  divine  right." 
Does  he  deny  that  he  is  chief  and  mas- 
ter by  divine  right?  Certainly  not, 
and  no  one  can  read  his  letters  without 
feeling  that  in  every  word  and  syllable 
he  speaks  as  a  superior,  in  the  lan- 
guage and  tone  of  supreme  authority. 
His  reply  to  Anatolius  is  such  as  could 
be  written  only  by  a  superior  not  only 
in  rank,  but  in  authority,  and  while  re- 
plete with  the  affection  of  a  father,  it 
is  marked  by  the  majestic  severity  of 
supreme  power. 

The  refusal  of  St.  Leo  to  confirm 
the  twenty-eighth  canon  gave  rise  to 
the  report  that  he  had  refused  to  con- 
firm the  acts  of  the  council,  and  the 
Eutychians,  against  whom  its  defini- 
tions of  faith  were  directed,  began  to 
raise  their  heads  and  boldly  assert 
that  they  were  not  condemned,  that  the 
definitions  of  the  council  against  them 
counted  for  nothing,  since  the  Roman 
pontiff  had  refused  to  confirm  them,  as 


he  refused  to  confirm  the  doings  of  the 
Ephesian  Latrocinium.  The  imperial 
court  became  alarmed,  and  the  empe- 
ror wrote  to  St.  Leo  for  an  explicit 
statement  of  what  he  had  done.  St. 
Leo  answers  that  he  has  confirmed  all 
the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  defining  the 
faith,  but  that  he  has  not  confirmed  the 
decree  erecting  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople into  a  patriarchal  church. 
This  fact  does  not  seem  to  favor  the 
author's  theory  that  the  Roman  pontiff 
was  held  to  have  only  a  primacy  of 
honor,  nor  that  St  Leo  did  not  claim 
universal  jurisdiction. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  undertakes  to 
support,  very  illogically  indeed,  the 
twenty-eighth  canon  on  the  authority 
of  the  third  canon  of  the  first  council 
of  Constantinople,  which  gave  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  simply  the 
primacy  of  honor  after  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  But  St.  Leo,  in  the  letter  to  the 
empress  just  cited,  denies  the  authority 
of  that  canon,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
never  been  communicated  to  Rome, 
and  therefore  could  have  no  effect. 

We  have  dwelt  at  great  length  on 
the  sixth  canon  of  Nicaea,  the  third 
canon  of  Constantinople,  and  twenty- 
eighth  of  Chalcedon,  because  they  are 
the  author's  three  strongholds,  and  we 
have  wished  to  show  that  they  do  not 
in  the  least  aid  him — do  in  no  sense 
contradict  the  papal  authority,  but,  as 
far  as  they  go,  tend  to  confirm  it.  The 
author  claims  St.  Leo  as  a  witness 
against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  and  we  have  thought 
it  well  to  show  that  he  has  in  him  about 
such  a  witness  as  he  had  in  St.  Cy- 
prian, or  as  he  would  have  in  our  holy 
father,  Pius  IX.,  now  gloriously  reign- 
ing. Leo  Magnus  is  our  ideal  of  a  pope, 
or  visible  head  of  the  universal  church, 
and  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the 
hardihood  or  the  stupidity  that  would 
claim  him  as  a  witness  against  the 
primacy  he  adorned,  and  the  papal 
authority  which  he  so  gracefully  and 
so  majestically  wielded,  and  with  such 
grand  effects  for  the  church  and  the 
empire.     No  nobler  man,  no  truor 
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prote*t  ajea«a*f  if.  (the  twenty  -ttpj'.h 
w*n%  id  Cbaleedonj  a*  opposed  to  trie 
'h*  iw,  and  naiver^  autoorify  erf  :be 
of  ftotne,  y^r  tr/acA     claimed  onhj 
an  fsUiUuttUul  primacy,  bat  simply  be- 
(^)M;  it  infringed  upon  the  sixth  canon 
4/ 1  lie  council  *sf  Nicaea."  That  be  claim- 
ed only  an  ecclesiastical  primacy  for 
hi*  *ce  u  not  true,  for  be  claimed  to 
annul  the  canon  6y  authority  of  Peter. 
Nor  dW  he  obj*^;t  U>  it  only  because  it 
infringed  I  be  ftixth  canon  of  Nicsa.  but 
bewufte  it  contained  a  grave  innoratioo 
in  the  institution  of  the  chorcb,  and 
attempted  to  found  the  authority  of 
Iniihopft  on  a  temporal  instead  of  a  spirit- 
ual and  apofttolic  baai*.    It  proposed 
U)  change  entirely  the  basis  of  the  pon 
tiflcal  authority,  which  had  hitherto 
rested  on  Peter,  and  to  make  it  rest  on 
the  empire.  The  church  of  Conntantino- 
ple  wu*  not  an  ajMWtolic  see,  and  only 
tlm  bifthon  of  an  apostolic  sec  could 
bo  clothed  with  patriarchal  anthority. 
Thi*  seems  to  u*  to  be  the  great  objec- 
tion of  HU  Leo.    Therefore,  he  writes 
to  the  emperor,  as  already  cited:  44  Let 
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dud  not  presjie  over  tbesa  aai  rrta* 
ti^ey  did  »x  cooaxm  tk^aa.*    This  is 

cenain  octj  <j£  u*e  second  ptaecal 
coariCiL  or  first  of  Con^anriBopie.  Bai 
sappfes'*  ii,  what  fallows  ?   Simply  thai . 
tbey  were  not  councils  of  tbe  chorrh  Ml 
all— which  will  be  Tery  pleasant  ccn 
to  Unitarians  and  Bariooaikts  who 
wbh  a  Christianity  wiihoot  Christ — 
and  can  hare  the  authority  of  general 
councils  only  by  the  ex-post  facto  sanc- 
tion of  tbe  universal  church ;  but.  as  the 
twocanonj  on  which  tbe  author  bases  hia 
anti-papal  theory  have  never  received 
that  function,  they  have  no  autharity. 
and  never  have  had  any.    Hence,  the 
author's  theory,  on  any  ground  he 
chooses,  has  nothing  in  the  church  to 
sustain  it-    We  shall,  therefore,  pass 
over  what  he  adduces  to  prove  the  part 
taken  by  the  civil  authority  in  the 
councils,  with  the  simple  remark  that 
the  acts  of  several  of  them  depend  en* 
tirely  on  the  confirmation  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  the  ex-post  facto  sanction 
of  the  church  for  their  authority. 
M.  GueiteVs  proofs  are  not  seldom 

{>roo(s  of  the  contrary  of  what  he  al- 
eges.  u  It  is  undeniable  fact,"  he  says, 
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p  118,  "  that  the  dogmatic  letter  ad- 
dressed by  St.  Leo  to  the  fathers  of 
fhe  council  was  there  examined,  and 
approved  for  this  reason :  that  it  agreed 
with  the  doctrine  of  Celestine  [his  pre- 
decessor] and  Cyril,  confirmed  by  the 
council  of  Ephesus."  That  the  letter 
was  read  in  the  council,  and  that  the 
council  adopted  its  definitions  of  faith, 
is  true ;  but  that  it  was  approved  for 
the  reason  alleged  does  not  appear 
from  the  proofs  the  author  adduces. 
He  continues,  pp.  118,  119 :  u  At  the 
close  of  the  reading,  the  bishops  ex- 
claimed :  *  Such  is  the  faith  of  the 
fathers ;  this  is  the  faith  of  the  apos- 
tles. We  all  believe  thus.  Anathe- 
ma to  those  who  do  not  thus  believe. 
IV.tcr  has  spoken  by  Leo.  Thus 
taught  the  apostles.  Leo  teaches  ac- 
cording to  piety  and  truth,  and  thus  has 
Cyril  taught.' 99  Any  one  not  bent  on 
proving  the  papacy  schismatic  would 
gather  from  this  that  the  bishops  ap- 
proved of  the  letter  because  they  re- 
cognized in  it  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tles and  the  tradition  of  the  fathers. 

The  author  imagines  that  he  gets  an 
argument  against  the  papacy  from  St. 
•  Leo's  refusal  to  accept  the  title  of 
universal  bishop  offered  him  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  as  we  learn  from 
Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great  He  also 
thinks  the  argument  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  St.  Gregory  himself  dis- 
claimed it ;  and  he  therefore  claims  both 
of  these  great  pontiffs  and  great  saints  as 
witnesses  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  If  they  had  believed 
in  their  jurisdiction  by  divine  right  over 
the  whole  church,  would  they  have  re- 
fused the  title  of  universal  bishop  ? 

John  the  Faster,  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, on  some  occasion  summoned 
a  particular  council,  and  signed  its 
acts,  which  he  transmitted  to  Pope  Po- 
lagius  IL  as  universal  patriarch,  for 
which,  as  St.  Gregory  says,  Pelagius, 
"  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  apos- 
tle St.  Peter,  nullified  the  acts  of  the 
synod. '  Gregory  succeeded  Pelagius, 
and  immediately  on  his  accession  to  the 
pontificate  wrote  to  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 


condemning  the  title,  and  warning  them 
and  the  whole  church  of  the  danger  it 
threatened;  and  also  he  wrote  to  John 
the  Faster  himself,  admonishing  him 
of  the  impropriety  of  the  title,  not 
only  as  savoring  of  pride  and  vanity, 
but  as  involving  a  most  serious  error 
against  faith,  and  beseeching  him  to  lay 
it  aside,  lest  he  be  obliged  to  cut  him 
off  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  depose  him  from  his  bishopric.  He 
does  not  at  all  disclaim  his  own  authori- 
ty as  supreme  pastor  and  governor  of 
the  universal  church,  but  quietly  as- 
sumes it.  Thus,  he  writes  to  the  em- 
peror Maurice,  as  cited  by  the  author : 
"  All  who  know  the  gospel  know  that 
the  care  of  the  whole  church  was  con- 
fided by  our  Lord  himself  to  Peter,  the 
first  (St.  Gregory  says  prince)  of  all 
the  apostles.    Indeed,  be  said  to  him, 

*  Peter,  loves t  thou  me  ?  Feed  my  sheep.' 
Again  he  said  to  him : 4  Satan  has  de- 
sired to  sift  thee  as  wheat ;  but  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ; 
and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen 
thy  brethren.'  It  was  also  said  to  him: 

*  Thou  .art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock 
will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it ;  and 
I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaveu,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven.'  He  thus  received  the  keys 
of  the  celestial  kingdom;  the  power 
to  bind  and  loose  was  given  h*m ;  the 
care  of  all  the  church  and  the  primacy 
[principatus — principality,  or  primacy 
of  jurisdiction]  were  committed  to  him, 
and  yet  be  did  not  call  himself  universal 
apostle.  But  that  holy  man  John, 
(  bishop  of  Constantinople,)  my  brother 
in  the  priesthood,  [cosacerdos,]  would 
fain  assume  the  t  hie  of  universal bishop/ 
O  temporal  O  mores !  "  (Pp.  212, 213.) 

44  It  is  certain,"  St.  Gregory  conti- 
nues, "  that  this  title  was  offered  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  by  the  venerable  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  to  honor  Blessed  Pe- 
ter, prince  of  the  apostles.  But  none 
of  us  has  consented  to  use  this  parti- 
cular title,  [title  of  singularity,]  lest  by 
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conferring  a  special  matter  on  one 
alone,  all  priests  would  be  deprived 
of  the  honor  which  is  their  due.  How, 
then,  while  we  are  not  ambitious  of 
the  glory  of  a  title  which  has  been 
offered  ns,  does  another,  to  whom 
no  one  has  offered  it,  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  take  it?"  (Pp.  214,  215.) 

In  his  letter  to  Eulogius  of  Alex- 
andria and  Anastatius  of  Antioch, 
St.  Gregory  is  more  explicit  still, 
aAs  your  holiness,  whom  I  particu- 
larly venerate,  well  knows,  this  title 
of  universal,  was  offered  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  to  the  bishop  [pon- 
tiff] of  the  apostolic  see,  which  by 
God  8  grace  I  serve.  But  none  of 
my  predecessors  would  use  this  im- 
pious word,  because  in  reality,  if  a 
patriarch  be  called  universal,  it  takes 
from  all  others  the  title  of  patriarch/' 
The  author,  after  quoting  a  passage 
from  another  letter  to  Eulogius,  adds  : 
*"  Thus  did  Pope  Gregory  condemn  even 
in  the  person  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
the  title  of  pope  and  universal."  But 
in  this  be  is  mistaken,  as  his  own  quo- 
tation shows.  Eulogius  answers  that 
he  will  not  give  the  title  of  universal 
patriarch  to  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  that  he  gives  that  of  universal 
pope  to  i he  Roman  pontiff.  No,"  says 
St.  Gregory,  k*  if  your  holiness  calls 
me  universal  pope,  you  deny  yourself 
what  I  should  then  be  altogether." 
The  author  interpolates  in  his  quota- 
tion the  copulative  and,  which  is  not 
in  St.  Gregory's  text  It  is  not  to  the 
title  of  pope  that  St.  Gregory  objects, 
which  was  and  is  applied  to  simple 
presbyters,  but  the  title  universal, 
which  he  will  not  permit  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  man,  because  it  excludes 
others  from  all  participation  in  the 
hierarchy,  or  even  the  priesthood.  If 
you  call  a  man  a  universal  presbyter, 
you  deny  that  any  others  are  presby- 
ters ;  if  you  cail  any  one  universal 
bishop,  you  exclude  all  others  from 
the  episcopate;  if  you  call  any  one 
universal  patriarch,  you  deny  the  pa- 
triarchate to  all  others  ;  and  if  you  call 
the  bishop  of  R)ine  universal  pope, 
Bince  as  such  he  possesses  the  priest- 


hood, and  both  the  apostolate  and  the 
episcopate  in  their  plenitude,  yoa 
exclude  all  others  from  sharing  the 
priesthood,  the  episcopate,  or  the  apos- 
tolate, even  the  pope  himself  from  the 
church,  and  deny  the  solidarity  of 
apostles,  bishops,  and  presbyters,  as- 
serted, as  we  have  seen,  by  St.  Cy- 
prian. 

Eulogius  was  priest,  bishop,  and 
patriarch,  and  as  such  was  the  brother 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.    This  brother- 
hood remained  all  the  same,  whether 
the  Roman  pontiff  had  or  not  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church. 
When  Eulogius  called  St.  Gregory,  not, 
as  the  author  says,  pope  and  universal, 
but  universal  pope,  he  denied  this  bro- 
therhood, and  deprived  himself  of  bis 
own  priestly,  episcopal,  and  apostolic 
character.   Hence,  St.  Gregory,  after 
saying  to  him  and  other  bishops,  *•  I  know 
what  I  am,  and  what  you  are  ;  by  your 
place  or  office,  you  are  my  brothers, 
by  your  virtues,  my  fathers, '  he  adds,  in 
reference  to  the  title  of  universal  which 
Eulogius  had  given  him,  UI  beseech 
your  holiness  to  do  so  no  more  in  fu- 
ture, for  you  take  from  yourself  what 
you  give  in  excess  to  another.  I  do. 
not  a9k  to  increase  in  dignities,  but  in 
virtues.     I  do  not  esteem  that  an  hon- 
or by  which  my  brethren  are  depriv- 
ed of  theirs.   For  my  honor  is  the  hon- 
or  of  the  universal  church,  my  honor 
is  the  unshaken  firmness  of  my  breth- 
ren.    Then  am  I  truly  honored  when 
to  no  one  is  denied  the  honor  that  is 
his  due.    For,  if  your  holiness  calls 
me  universal  pope,  you  deny  that  you 
are  yourself  what  I  should  be  confess- 
ed to  be  universally.    Sed  absit  hoc. 
Reccdant  verba  quai  vanitatcra  inflant, 
et  charitatem  vulnerant.  '* 

We  may  call  the  bishop  of  Rome 
pope  of  the  universal  church,  but  not 
universal  pope,  nor  universal  bishop, 
because  he  only  possesses  in  its  plen- 
itude what  is  possessed  in  a  degree 
by  every  member  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  even  now,  as  always,  the  pope  ad- 
dresses the  bishops  in  communion  with 

•  Opp.  8.  Orcjoril  Maxnl.  lib.  rill.  epbt.  xxJt. 
Mtguc'a  ciltlun,  t  -in.  ILL  col.  93*. 
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him  as  "  Venerable  Brethren."  The 
argument  against  the  claim  of  the  bi- 
shop of  Rome  to  jurisdiction  in  the 
universal  church,  which  the  author  at- 
tempts to  build  on  the  refusal  of  the 
title  of  universal  bishop  by  St.  Leo, 
and  that  of  universal  pope,  papa 
universalis,  by  St  Gregory,  is  refuted 
by  St.  Gregory  himself,  as  cited  in  the 
volume  before  us,  pp.  212,  213.  The 
holy  pontiff  and  doctor,  after  asserting 
that  our  Lord  had  given  to  Peter  the 
primacy  of  jurisdiction,  and  confided 
to  him  the  .care  of  the  universal 
church,  adds  that  Peter  "did  not 
caU  himself  universal  apostle"  Pe- 
ter was  not  the  only  apostle,  and  the 
others  could  not  be  excluded  from  the 
apostleship.  He  was  prince  of  the 
apostles,  their  chief,  the  centre  of 
apostolic  unity  and  authority,  as  St. 
Cyprian  explains,  and  had  the  care  and 
jurisdiction  (principatus)  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  as  Gregory  asserts,  but 
inclusive,  not  exclusive  of  the  other 
apostles.  Peier  held  in  relation  to 
the  other  apostles  and  the  whole 
church  all  the  supremacy  claimed  by 
Catholics  for  the  bishop  of  Rome.  If, 
then,  the  refusal  of  the  title  of  univer- 
sal apostle  by  Sr.  Peter  did  not  nega- 
tive his  supreme  authority,  why  should 
the  refusal  of  the  title  of  universal 
bishop  or  universal  pope  by  the  bi- 
shops of  Rome  negative  their  supre- 
macy, or  their  primacy  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  whole  church  ?  Peter  held  that 
primacy,  and  yet  was  not  universal 
apostle,  and  why  not,  then,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  without  being  universal  bi- 
shop or  universal  pope  ? 

The  author  is  unhappy  in  his  wit- 
nesses, and  they  are  all  too  decidedly 
Roman  to  testify  otherwise  than  against 
him.  He  cites  other  eminent  fathers 
of  the  fourth  and  firth  centuries,  but 
he  raises  no  new  questions,  and  makes 
no  points  in  his  favor  not  already  met 
and  disposed  of;  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, pass  over  what  he  adduces,  since, 
as  we  continue  to  remind  our  readers, 
we  are  not  adducing  our  proofs  of  the 
papal  authority,  but  refuting  his  argu- 


ments or  pretended  arguments  against 
it. 

In  his  filth  division,  chapter,  or  sec- 
tion, the  author  examines  "  the  authori- 
ty of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  centuries."  We 
have  anticipated  him  in  regard  to  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  most  promi- 
nent papal  figure  in  these  centuries, 
and  shown  that  this  great  pontiff  anJ 
doctor,  who  justly  ranks  along  with 
St.  Leo,  offers  no  testimony  in  support 
of  the  author's  vain  attempt  to  prove 
the  papacy  schismatic.  We  have  read 
this  section  of  his  book  with  care,  but 
we  fiud  that,  while  he  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  to 
3ave  the  faith  and  the  constitution 
and  canons  of  the  church  from  the 
attacks  of  the  heretics  and  schismatics 
of  the  East,  was  obliged  to  inter- 
vene with  his  supreme  authority  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  churches 
more  frequently  than  in  earlier  ages, 
he  brings  forward  nothing  different 
from  what  has  already  been  refuted 
to  prove  that  they  did  not  possess  the 
authority  which  they  exercised  by  di- 
vine right.  We  may  say,  then,  that  the 
author  has  totally  failed  to  establish 
his  first  conclusion,  that  "  the  bishop 
of  Rome  did  not  for  eight  centuries 
possess  the  sovereignty  of  divine  right 
which  he  has  since  sought  to  exer- 
cise." The  facts  he  adduces  prove 
that  during  those  centuries  the  popes 
did  exercise  all  the  authority  they 
have  as  supreme  pontiffs  since  exer- 
cised, and  that  th«*y  professed  to  exer- 
cise it  by  divine  right,  and  without  any 
con'radiction  by  the  universal  church. 
No  doubt  the  author  has  adduced  in- 
stances in  which  general  councils  have 
recognized  it,  and  made  it  the  basis  of 
their  action ;  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  papal  authority  was  conferred 
by  the  church,  and  was  held  only  by 
ecclesiastical  right.  No  doubt  the  civil 
authority  on  more  than  one  occasion 
recognized  it  and  made  it  the  law  of 
the  empire,  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  held  as  a  grant  of  the  em- 
peror, but  the  reverse  rather.   The  au- 
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thor,  then,  has  not  refuted  (he  argu- 
ment from  possession,  turned  the  pre- 
sumption against  the  papacy,  or  prov- 
ed that  he  and  his  friends  the  Non- 
united  Greeks  are  not  decidedly 
schismatics  in  resisting  the  council  of 
Florence,  in  which  both  the  East  and 
West  were  represented  and  united. 

The  author,  having  failed  to  establish 
his  first  conclusion,  notwithstanding 
his  misquotations,  mistranslations,  and 
misrepresentations  of  facts,  which  are 
numerous  and  barefaced  enough  to 
excite  the  envy  of  his  editor,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  West- 
ern New  York,  cannot  prove  his  second 
conclusion,  namely:  The  pretension 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  divine  right  over  the  whole 
church  was  the  cause  of  the  division. 
This  depends  on  the  first,  and  falls 
with  it ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  deny  the 
divine  authority  of  the  pope  to  govern 
the  whole  church  before  his  assump- 
tion and  exercise  of  that  authority  can 
be  held  to  be  a  usurpation,  and  the 
cause  of  the  divisions  which  result 
from  resistance  to  it  Resistance  oth- 
erwise is  illegal,  unauthorized,  and  con- 
clusive evidence  of  schism,  or,  rather, 
is  undeniably  itself  schism.  The  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  bish- 
ops and  prelates  to  the  Roman  pontiff 
in  the  exercise  of  his  legitimate  au- 
thority was  schism,  as  much  so  as  an 
armed  insurrection  against  the  political 
sovereign  is  rebellion,  and  the  rebels 
cannot  allege  that  the  sovereign  in  the 
exercise  of  his  legitimate  authority  is 
the  cause  of  their  rebellion,  and  hold 
him  responsible  for  it. 

The  author,  forgetting  that  the  pope 
is  in  possession,  and  that  throughout 
the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  his  au- 
thority, argues  as  if  the  presumption 
was  on  the  other  side,  and  the  onu$ 
proband*  was  on  us.  He,  therefore, 
concludes  that  every  exercise  of  papal 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  patriarchate 
of  the  West  is  a  usurpation,  and  re- 
sistance to  it  justifiable,  unless  we  are 
able  to  prove  the  contrary.  We  deny 
it,  and  maintain  that  it  is  for  him  to 
prove  that  jurisdiction  is  usurped,  and 


not  held  by  divine  right  The  labor- 
ing oar  is  in  his  hands.  It  is  always 
for  those  who  resist  authority  to  justi- 
fy their  resistance.  The  author  can 
justify  his  resistance  to  papal  authori- 
ty only  by  producing  some  law  of  God 
or  some  canon  of  the  universal  church 
that  restricts  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  to  the  Western  patriarch- 
ate, and  forbids  him  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  church.  A  law 
or  edict  to  that  effect  of  the  empire  or 
canon  of  the  Eastern  chnrches  alone, 
could  it  be  produced,  would  not  avail 
him ;  it  must  be  a  decision  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  even  according  to  his 
own  doctrine.  He  alleges  no  such  act 
or  canon,  and  can  allege  none,  for  all 
the  acts  or  canons  of  the  universal 
church  bearing  on  the  question,  uu- 
bappily  for  him,  are  the  other  way. 

The  author  adduces  the  third  canon 
of  the  second  general  council,  and  the 
twenty-eighth  of  the  fourth,  but  these 
canons,  having  never  been  assented  to 
by  the  West,  are  without  the  authority 
of  the  universal  church.  And,  beside*, 
they  do  not  distinctly  deny  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
only  profess  to  confer  the  first  rank 
and  authority  after  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff on  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
It  is  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
author  that  he  does  not  even  allege 
any  law  or  canon  of  the  universal 
church  which  the  popes  have  violated, 
and  his  charge  against  them  is  that  of 
presenting  themselves  as  defenders  of 
the  canons  against  innovation,  as  in 
the  refusal  of  St.  Leo  to  accept  the 
twenty-eighth  canon  of  C  haloed  on. 

But  the  author,  with  his  usual  faci- 
lity, refutes  himself,  and  shows  that  it 
was  not  the  pretension  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  but  the  pretensions  of  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  and  of  the 
secular  government  that  caused  the 
division.  We  have  seen  that  the  third 
canon  of  the  second  general  council, 
and  the  twenty -eighth  of  the  fourth, 
which  was  annulled  by  St  Leo,  were 
in  violation  of  the  canons,  but  were 
prompted  by  the  ambition  of  the  bish- 
op of  Constantinople  and  the  secular 
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authority.  u  We  can  perceive,"  says 
tbe  author,  p.  100,  u  in  the  struggles 
between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  respecting  the  twenty- 
eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  the  origin  of  the  dissensions  which 
afterward  led  to  an  entire  rupture." 
And  why  did  these  dissensions  lead  to 
an  entire  rupture  ?  Certainly  because 
the  same  parties  continued  to  maintain 
the  same  claims  in  relation  to  each 
other.  The  ground  of  the  dissension 
remained  always  the  same.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is,  which  party  in  the  begin- 
ning was  in  the  right,  and  which  was  in 
the  wrong?  "In  principle."  says  the 
author  on  the  same  page, "  St.  Leo  was 
right ;"  that  is,  right  in  defending  the 
canons  of  the  holy  fathers  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  venerable  council  of  Nicrea 
against  their  violation  and  subversion 
by  the  innovations  of  Constantinople 
and  Chalcedon.  St.  Leo,  the  author 
himself  says,  presented  himself  as  the 
defender  of  antiquity  and  the  canons  of 
Nicaja ;  he  must,  then,  have  been  right 
not  only  in  principle,  but  in  fact.  Tbe 
real  cause  of  the  division  was  not  the 
pretension  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  to 
an  authority  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess, but  their  refusal  to  assent  to  the 
violent  and  shameless  usurpations  of 
Constantinople.  The  attitude  of  the 
popes  and  the  ground  on  which  they 
resisted  from  first  to  last  were  dis- 
tinctly taken  by  St.  Leo  in  his  letter 
to  the  emperor,  Marcian,  already  cit- 
<xl :  u  Privilegia  ecclesiarum,  sancto- 
rum Patrum  canonibus  instituta  et  ven- 
erabilis  Nicaenro  synodi  fixa  decretis, 
nulla  possunt  improbitate  convelli,  nul- 
la mutari  novitate."* 

But  St.  Leo  *  could  not  deny,"  says 
tbe  author,  "  that  one  general  council 
had  the  same  rights  as  another  that 
had  preceded  it."  But,  even  if  so,  none 
of  the  innovations  proposed  by  the  East 
and  opposed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome 
have  ever  had  the  authority  of  a  gener- 
al council.  There  is  and  can  be,  even 
according  to  the  author  and  his  schis- 
matic Greek  friends,  no  general  coun- 
cil without  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and 

*  Ad  Marcianum  Aaguttum,  epUt.  105,  edit.  MIgne. 


the  canons  on  which  the  author  relies 
were  from  the  first  resisted  by  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
override  or  abrogate  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nicaea. 

The  whole  controversy  originated  in 
the  attempt  to  raise  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  not  an  apostolic, 
a  patriarchal  or  even  a  metropolitan 
see,  to  the  rank  and  authority  of  the 
first  see  in  the  church  after  that  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  contrary  to  the  sixth 
canon  of  Nicaea,  to  the  constitution  of 
the  church,  to  ancient  usage,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch,  and  the  metropo- 
litans of  Pontus,  Asia,  (Minor,)  and 
Thrace.  On  what  ground  does  the 
author  seek  to  defend  this  attempt, 
always  resisted  by  the  Roman  pontiffs 
and  the  whole  West?  Simply  on  the 
ground  that  the  rank  and  authority  of 
a  see  are  derived  from  the  splendor 
and  importance  of  the  city  in  the  em- 
pire. He  assigns  and  pretends  to  as- 
sign no  other  ground.  "  The  Nicrean 
council/1  he  says,  "  in  consecrating  the 
usage  by  which  the  bishop  of  Rome 
was  regarded  as  the  first  in  honor  in 
the  church,  had  in  view  not  so  much 
the  apostolic  origin  of  his  see  as  the 
splendor  which  he  acquired  from  the 
importance  of  the  city  of  Rome.  .  .  . 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  have  been  received  as 
second  in  rank,  Constantinople  having 
become  the  second  capital  of  the  em- 
pire; since  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
first  in  rank,  only  because  of  its  posi- 
tion as  the  first  capital  1"  (Pp.  100, 
101.) 

The  argument  is  worthless,  because 
its  premises  are  false.  In  the  first 
place,  the  question  is  one  of  authority 
as  well  as  of  rank.  In  the  second 
place,  the  council  of  Nicsea  did  not 
consecrate  the  usage  by  which  the 
primacy,  whether  of  honor  or  jurisdic- 
tion, was  ascribed  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  but  confirmed  the  usage  by 
which  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the 
bishop  of  Antioch.  and  other  metropo- 
litans held  a  certain  rank,  and  enjoyed 
certain  privileges,  and  gave  as  their 
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reason  that  a  like  usage  or  custom  ob- 
tained with  the  bishop  of  Rome.  In 
the  third  place,  the  council  says  not  one 
word  about  the  splendor  acquired  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  from  the  importance 
of  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  we  have  prov- 
ed that,  whatever  his  rank  and  authori- 
ty, he  derived  it  from  the  fact  that  his 
sec  was  held  to  be  the  see  of  Peter,  and 
he  the  successor  of  Peter,  the  prince  of 
the  apostles.  Finally,  the  author  has 
no  ground  for  his  assertion,  except  the 
third  canon  of  the  second  general 
council  and  the  twenty  eighth  of  the 
fourth,  the  latter  authoritatively  an- 
nulled and  the  former  declared  to  be 
without  effect  by  Su  Leo,  and  neither 
ever  receiving  the  sanction  or  as- 
sent of  the  universal  church.  The 
ground  on  which  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople based  his  ambitious  preten- 
sions, that  of  being  bishop  of  the  second 
capital  of  the  empire,  is  wholly  unten- 
able. Alia  ratio  est  rcrum  secula- 
rium,  alia  divinarum,"  says  St.  Leo. 

We  laughed ,",say s  Pope  St.  Gelasius 
as  cited  by  the  author,  p.  198,  kiat 
what  they  (the  Eastern  bishops)  claim 
for  Acacius  (bishop  of  Constantinople) 
because  he  was  bishop  of  the  imperial 
city.  .  .  .  The  power  of  the  secular  em- 
pire is  one  thing,  the  distribution  of 
ecclesiastical  dignities  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing.  However  small  a  city  may 
be,  it  does  not  diminish  the  greatness 
of  the  prince  who  dwells  there  ;  but  it 
is  quite  as  true  that  the  presence  of 
the  em  pet  or  does  not  change  the  order 
of  religion  ;  and  such  a  city  should 
rather  profit  by  its  advantages  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  religion,  by  keep- 
ing peaceably  within  its  proper  limits." 

From  first  to  last,  one  is  struck,  in 
reading  the  history  of  the  controversy, 
not  only  with  the  superior  calmness 
and  dignity  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  but 
with  their  profound  wisdom  and  catho- 
lic sense.  They  defend  throughout  the 
catholicity  of  the  church  against  Greek 
nationalism,  and  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christon  earth  against 
its  subjection  to  the  secular  empire, 
which  was  attempted  and  linally  suc- 
ceeded at  Constantinople,  and  is  the 


case  in  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  all 
modern  schismatical  and  heretical  states 
and  empires.  The  author  sees  and 
appreciates  nothing  of  this ;  he  compre- 
hends nothing  of  the  church  as  the 
mystic  body  of  Christ,  the  continuous 
representation  of  the  Incarnation  ;  his 
ideas  are  external,  political, unspi ritual, 
and,  as  far  as  appears  from  his  book, 
pagan  rather  than  Christian.  The 
church  he  recognizes,  as  far  as  he  re- 
cognizes any,  is  national,  not  catholic, 
and  holds  from  the  imperial  authority, 
not  from  Christ,  and  has  no  complete- 
ness in  itself. 

It  was  precisely  in  nationalism,  in 
regarding  the  church  as  organized  for 
the  Roman  empire,  not  for  the  whole 
world,  and  in  recognizing  the  authority 
of  the  civil  power  in  theological  and  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  as  the  author  him- 
self unwittingly  shows,  that  the  Greek 
schism  originated.  The  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, having  in  the  hierarchy 
no  apostolic,  patriarchal,  or  metropoli- 
tan rank  or  authority  beyond  that 
which  is  held  by  every  suffragan  bi- 
shop, was  obliged,  in  order  to  defend 
his  ambitious  aspirations  to  the  second 
rank  in  the  church,  to  give  the  hier- 
archy a  secular  origin,  and  to  fall  back 
on  the  imperial  authority  to  support 
him.    The  idea  was  pagan,  not  Christ- 
ian, and  was  but  too  acceptable  to  the 
Byzantine  Ciesars.    In  pagan  Rome 
the  emperor  was  at  once  iniperator  and 
pontifex  maximus,  and  held  in  his  own 
person  the  supreme  authority  in  both 
civil  and  religious  matters.    He  pie- 
served  the  tradition  of  this  iu  Christian 
Rome,  and  continually  struggled  to  be 
under  Christianity  what  he  haJ  been 
under  paganism.  In  the  West  the  im- 
perial pretensions  were  in  the  main 
successfully  resisted,  though  not  with 
out  long  and  bitter  struggles,  which 
have  not  even  yet  completely  ended ; 
but  in  the  East,  owing  to  the  ambition 
and  frequent  heresy  o\  the  bishop  of 
Coustautiuople,  rarely  faithful  to  the 
church  after  Constantinople  became  an 
imperi ill  capital,  and  the  great  patriarch- 
ates of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem, weakened  by  the  Arian,  JSes- 
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torian,  monophysite,  and  monothelite 
heresies,  and  betrayed  by  the  heretics, 
had  fallen,  through  the  pride,  treach- 
ery, and  imbecility  of  the  Byzantine 
court,  under  the  power  of  the  Moham- 
medansythose  bitter  enemies  of  the  cross, 
the  emperor  was  enabled  to  grasp  the 
pontifical  power,  to  bring  the  adminis- 
tration of  religion  under  his  despotic 
control,  to  make  and  unmake,  murder 
or  exile  bishops  at  his  will  or  the  ca- 
prices of  the  ladies  of  his  court  Hence 
the  Greek  schism. 

And  this  is  what  M.  Guettee  defends ; 
and  because  the  Roman  pontiffs  did  all 
in  their  power  to  resist  such  open  pro- 
fanation and  secularizing  of  the  church, 
he  has  the  impudence  to  contend  that 
it  was  the  usurpations  of  Rome  that 
caused  the  schism,  and  he  has  found  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  in  Western 
New-York  ignorant  enough  or  shame- 
less enough  to  endorse  him,  an<L*o  as- 
sure us  that  he  is  a  Catholic  in  tfie  true 
sense  of  the  word  I 

Notwithstanding  the  author  defends 
the  usurpations  of  the  imperial  authori- 
ty and  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  the 
courtly  bishops  of  Constantinople,  and 
maintains  that  all  the  general  councils 
held  in  the  East  were  convoked  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  emperors,  he  does  not 
blush  to  object  to  the  council  of  Florence 
on  the  ground  that  the  reunion  effected 
in  that  council  was  brought  about  by  the 
ambition  of  a  few  Eastern  prelates  and 
the  undue  pressure  of  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople.  If  the  intervention  of 
the  emperor  did  not  in  his  judgment 
vitiate  the  third  canon  of  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  or  the  twenty- 
eighth  canon  of  Chalcedon,  or  the  fifth 
or  sixth  general  council,  what  right  has 
he  to  pretend  that  a  far  less  interven- 
tion on  the  emperor's  part  vitiated  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Florence  ?  On 
the  principles  he  has  defended  through- 
out, the  emperor  may  convoke,  preside 
over  a  council,  dictate  and  confirm  its 
acts,  without  detriment  to  its  authority 
as  a  general  council.  He  is  by  his  own 
principles,  then,  bound  to  accept  the 
canons  of  Florence  as  the  voice  of  the 

vol.  v.— 38 


universal  church,  for  they  we're  adopted 
by  the  East  and  West  united,  and  are 
and  have  been  constantly  adhered  to 
by  the  West  and  the  Eastern  churches 
proper,  and  resisted  only  by  heretics 
and  schismatics,  who  have  no  voice  in 
the  church. 

We  need  proceed  no  further.  We 
have  said  enough  to  refute  the  author 
in  principle,  and  are  tired  of  him,  as 
must  be  our  readers.  We  said  in  the 
beginning  that  he  had  told  us  nothing 
in  bis  book  that  we  did  not  know  be- 
fore ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  examination  of  authorities  into 
which  it  has  forced  us  has  made  us  feel 
as  we  never  felt  before  how  truly  the 
church  is  founded  on  Peter,  brought 
home  to  us  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
the  world  owes  to  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
and  enabled  us  to  see  more  clearly  than 
we  ever  had  done  the  utter  groundless- 
ness, the  glaring  iniquity,  and  the  open 
paganism  of  the  Greek  schism.  The 
author  has  made  us,  we  almost  fear,  an 
ultra-papist,  and  certainly  has  strength- 
ened our  attachment,  already  strong,  to 
the  Holy  Apostob'c  See.  He  has  served 
to  us  the  office  of  the  drunken  Helot® 
to  the  Spartan  youth.  It  is  in  relation 
to  its  purpose  the  weakest  and  absurd- 
est  book  we  have  ever  read,  and  has 
not,  so  far  as  the  author  is  concerned, 
a  Christian  thought  from  beginning  to 
end.  If  this  book  fairly  represents  the 
Christian  intelligence  and  sentiments  of 
the  Non-united  Greeks,  it  is  hard  to  see 
wherein  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Turks, or  why  Christendom  should  seek 
their  deliverance  from  the  Mohamme- 
dan yoke. 

If  M.  GuetteVs  readers  will  weigh 
well  the  arguments  for  the  papacy  he 
reproduces  for  the  sake  of  refuting 
thom,  and  his  quotations  from  the 
fathers  and  the  Roman  pontiffs  for  the 
sake  of  blunting  their  force,  they  will 
find  that,  in  spite  of  misquotations,  mis- 
translations, and  misrepresentations, 
the  book  carries  with  it  its  own  anti- 
dote. It  can  do  real  harm  only  to  those 
who  cannot  weigh  testimony,  who  never 
think,  and  are  utterly  unable  to  reason. 
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EXCURSIONS  NEAR  SEVILLE. 

The  excursions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Seville  are  full  of  beauty  and 
interest  of  various  kinds.  One  of  the 
first  undertaken  by  our  travellers  was 
to  the  ruins  of  Italica,  the  ancient  Se- 
ville, formerly  an  important  Roman 
city,  and  the  birthplace  of  Trajan  and 
of  Adrian.  In  the  church,  half  con- 
vent and  half  fortress,  arc  two  very 
fine  statues  of  St.  Isidore  and  St.  Je- 
rome, by  Montanes.  Here  St.  Isidore 
began  his  studies.  He  was  hopelessly 
dull  and  slow,  and  was  tempted  to  give 
up  the  whole  thing  in  despair,  when 
one  day,  being  in  a  brown  study,  his 
eye  fell  on  an  old  well,  the  marble 
sides  of  which  were  worn  into  grooves 
by  the  continual  friction  of  the  cord 
which  let  down  the  bucket.  uIf  a 
cord  can  thus  indent  marble,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  why  should  not  constant 
study  and  perseverance  make  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind  ?  n  His  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  and  he  became  the 
light  of  his  age  and  country.  The 
well  which  gave  him  this  useful  lesson 
is  still  shown  near  the  south  door  of 
the  church.  Here  also  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Dofia  Uraca  Osorio,  a  lady 
who  was  burnt  to  death  by  order  of 
King  Pedro  the  Cruel,  for  having  re- 
sisted his  addresses.  The  flames  hav- 
ing consumed  the  lower  part  of  her 
dress,  her  faithful  maid  rushed  into  the 
fire,  and  died  in  endeavoring  to  con- 
ceal her  mistress.  In  the  sacristy  is  a 
very  curious  Byzantine  picture  of  the 
Virgin.  Leaving  the  church  our  party 
went  on  to  the  amphitheatre,  which  has 
recently  been  excavated,  and  must  have 
contained  ten  or  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple. A  fine  mosaic  has  lately  been 
discovered,  which  evidently  formed 
part  of  the  ancient  pavement.  The 
custode  was  a  character,  and  lived  in 


a  primitive  little  cabin  at  the  entrance 
of  the  circus :  a  moss  bed  and  a  big 
cat  seemed  the  only  furniture.  He 
was  very  proud  of  his  tiny  garden, 
poor  old  man !  and  of  his  wall-flowers, 
of  which  he  gave  the  ladies  a  lar^e 
bunch,  together  with  a  few  silver  coins 
which  had  been  dug  up  in  the  excava- 
tions. 

On  their  way  home  they  passed  by 
a  cemetery  in  which  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful though  simple  marble  cross.  On 
it  were  engraved  these  three  lines  : 

Oreo  en  Dios. 
Eipero  en  Dios. 
A  mo  k  Dios. 

It  was  the  grave  of  a  poor  boy,  the 
only  son  of  a  widow.  He  was  not 
exactly  an  idiot,  but  what  people  call 
a  44  natural.  '  Good,  simple,  humble, 
every  one  loved  him  ;  but  no  one  could 
teach  him  anything.  His  intelligence 
was  in  some  way  at  fault  He  could 
remember  nothing.  In  vain  the  poor 
mother  put  him  first  to  school,  and 
then  to  a  trade ;  he  could  not  learn. 
At  last,  in  despair,  she  took  him  to  a 
neighboring  monastery,  and  implored 
the  abbot,  who  was  a  most  charitable 
holy  man,  to  take  him  in  and  keep 
him  as  a  lay  brother.  Touched  by 
her  grief,  the  abbot  consented,  and  the 
boy  entered  the  convent  There,  all 
possible  pains  were  taken  with  him  by 
the  good  monks  to  give  him  at  least 
some  ideas  of  religion ;  but  he  cookl 
remember  nothing  but  these  three  sen- 
tences. Still,  be  was  so  patient,  so 
laborious,  and  so  good,  that  the  com- 
munity decided  to  keep  him.  When 
he  had  finished  his  hard  out-of-door 
work,  instead  of  coming  in  to  rest,  he 
would  go  straight  to  the  church,  and 
there  remain  on  his  knees  for  hours. 
"But  what  does  he  do  ?"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  novices.    "He  does  not 
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know  how  to  pray.  He  neither  un- 
derstands the  office,  nor  the  sacraments, 
nor  the  ceremonies  of  the  church." 
They  thereforo  hid  themselves  in  a 
side  chapel,  close  to  where  he  always 
knelt,  and  watched  him  when  he  came 
in.  Devoutly  kneeling,  with  his  hands 
clasped,  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  tab- 
ernacle, he  did  nothing  but  repeat  over 
and  over  again :  u  Creo  en  Dios  ;  es- 
pero  en  Dios ;  amo  a  Dios."  One  day 
he  was  missing :  they  went  to  his  cell, 
and  found  him  dead  on  the  straw,  with 
his  hands  joined  and  an  expression  of 
the  same  ineffable  peace  and  joy  they 
had  remarked  on  his  face  when  in 
church.  They  buried  him  in  this  quiet 
cemetery,  and  the  abbot  caused  these 
words  to  be  graven  on  his  cross.  Soon, 
a  lily  was  seen  flowering  by  the  grave, 
where  no  one  had  sown  it ;  the  grave 
was  opened,  and  the  root  of  the  flow- 
er was  found  in  the  heart  of  the  or- 
phan boy.* 

Another  morning  our  party  visited 
the  Cartucha,  the  once  magnificent 
Carthusian  convent,  with  its  glorious 
ruined  church  and  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive orange-gardens.  Now  all  is 
deserted.  The  only  thing  remaining 
of  the  church  is  a  fine  west  wall  and 
rose-window,  with  a  chapel  which  the 
proprietor  has  preserved  for  the  use  of 
his  workpeople,  and  in  the  choir  of 
which  are  some  finely  carved  wooden 
stalls ;  the  rest  have  been  removed  to 
Cadiz,  where  they  form  the  great  or- 
nament of  the  cathedral.  Here  and 
there  are  some  fine  u  azulejos,"  and  a 
magnificently  carved  doorway,  speak- 
ing of  glories  long  since  departed.  This 
convent,  once  the  very  centre  of  all  that 
was  most  cultivated  and  literary  in 
Spain,  a  museum  of  painting,  archi- 
tecture, and  sculpture,  is  now  convert- 
ed into  a  porcelain  manufactory,  where 
a  good-natured  Englishman  has  run  up 
a  tall  chimney,  and  makes  ugly  cheap 
pots  and  pans  to  suit  the  taste  and 
pockets  of  the  Sevillians.  O  for  this 
age  of  a  progress  "  I  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  proprietor,  who  kindly  accom- 

*  This  anecdote  Is  from  ibe  lips  of  Fenian  Cabal- 
laro. 


panied  the  party  over  the  building,  and 
into  the  beautiful  gardens,  and  to  the 
ruined  pagoda  or  summer  house,  la- 
mented that  no  encouragement  was 
given  by  the  Spanish  nobles  of  the 
present  day  to  any  species  of  taste  or 
beauty  in  design,  and  that  his  attempts 
to  introduce  a  higher  class  of  china,  in 
imitation  of  Mi n ton's,  had  met  with 
decided  failure;  no  one  would  buy 
anything  so  dear.  They  had  imported 
English  workmen  and  modellers  in  the 
first  instance;  but  he  said  that  the 
Spaniards  were  apt  scholars,  and  had 
quickly  learned  the  trade,  so  that  his 
workmen  are  now  almost  exclusively 
from  the  country  itself.  The  only 
pretty  thing  our  travellers  could  find, 
and  which  was  kindly  presented  to  one 
of  the  party,  was  one  of  the  cool  pic- 
turesque-shaped bottles  made,  like  the 
"goolebs"  of  Egypt,  of  porous  clay, 
which  maintains  the  coldness  and  fresh- 
ness of  any  liquid  poured  into  it 

Among  the  many  charming  expedi- 
tions from  Seville,  is  one  to  Castilleja, 
(the  village  before  alluded  to  as  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Fenian  Cortes  \ 
through  the  fertile  plains  and  vine 
yards  of  Aljarafa.  Here  begins  the 
region  which  the  Romans  call  the  gar- 
dens of  Hercules.  It  produces  one  of 
the  best  and  rarest  wines  in  Spain :  the 
plants  having  been  originally  brought 
from  Flanders  by  a  poor  soldier  named 
Pedro  Ximenes,  who  discovered  that 
the  Rhine  vines,  when  transplanted  to 
the  sunny  climate  of  Andalusia,  lose 
their  acidity,  and  yield  the  luscious 
fruit  which  still  bears  his  name.  In 
the  centre  of  this  fertile  plain  stands  a 
small  house  and  garden,  to  which  is 
attached  one  of  those  tales  of  crime, 
divine  vengeance,  and  godlike  forgive- 
ness, which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
people  and  country.  About  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  inhabited  by  a  fami- 
ly consisting  of  a  man  named  Juan 
Pedro  Alfaro,  with  his  wife  and  a  son 
of  nineteen  or  twenty.  Their  quiet 
and  peaceable  lives  were  spent  in 
cultivating  their  vineyard  and  selling 
its  produce  in  the  neighboring  town. 
They  were  good  and  respectable  peo- 
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pie,  living  in  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors, and  perfectly  contented  with 
their  occupation  and  position.  One 
thing  only  was  felt  as  a  grievance.  A 
lawyer,  of  the  character  of  the  u  At- 
torney  Case  "  in  our  childhood's  story, 
had  lately  started  an  obnoxious  new 
tax  on  every  cargo  of  wine  brought 
into  the  city  ;  and  this  tax,  being  both 
unjust  and  illegal,  they  resolved  to  dis- 
pute. One  day,  therefore,  when  the 
good  man  and  his  son  were  driving 
their  mules  to  market  with  their  fruity 
burden,  they  were  stopped  by  the  at- 
torney, who  demanded  the  usual  pay- 
ment. The  younger  man  firmly  but 
respectfully  refused,  stating  his  rea- 
sons. The  attorney  tried  first  fair 
words,  and  then  foul,  without  effect, 
upon  which  he  vowed  to  be  revenged. 
The  son,  pointing  to  his  Albacetan  po- 
niard, on  which  was  the  inscription,  •*  I 
know  how  to  defend  my  master,"  de- 
fied his  vengeance ;  and  so  they  parted. 

But  never  again  was  the  poor  wife 
and  mother's  heart  gladdened  by  the 
sight  of  their  returning  faces.  Jn  vain 
she  waited,  hour  after  hour,  that  first 
terrible  evening.  The  mules  return- 
ed, but  masterless.  Then,  beside  her- 
self with  fear,  the  poor  woman  rushed 
off  to  the  town  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
their  fate.  No  one  knew  anything  fur- 
ther than  that  they  had  been  at  Seville 
the  day  before,  had  sold  their  wine  for 
a  good  price,  and  been  seen,  as  usual, 
returning  cheerfully  home.  She  then 
went  to  the  Audiencia,  or  legal  su- 
preme court  of  the  city,  where  the 
magistrates,  touched  by  her  tale,  and 
alarmed  also  at  the  disappearance  of 
the  men,  who  were  known  throughout 
the  country  for  their  high  character 
and  respectability,  caused  a  rigorous 
search  to  be  made  in  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood; but  in  vain.  No  trace  of 
them  could  be  discovered.  By  de- 
grees, the  excitement  in  the  town  on 
the  subject  passed  away,  and  the  poor 
muleteers  were  forgotten ;  but  in  the 
heart  of  the  widowed  mother  there 
could  be  no  rest  and  no  peace.  The 
mystery  in  which  their  fate  was  in- 
volved was  so  inexplicable  that  the 


hope  of  their  return,  however  faint, 
would  not  die  out;  and  for  twenty 
years  she  spent  her  life  and  her  sub- 
stance in  seeking  for  her  lost  ones.  At 
last,  reduced  to  utter  misery,  and  worn 
out  both  in  mind  and  body,  she  was 
forced  to  beg  her  daily  bread  of  the 
charity  of  the  peasants:  the  u bolaa 
de  Dios,"  as  the  people  poetically  call 
it,  a  u  bolsa*'  which,  to  do  the  Span- 
iards justice,  is  never  empty.  The 
little  children  would  bring  her  egjrs 
and  pennies  ;  the  fathers  and  husbands 
would  give  her  a  corner  by  the  •*  bra- 
sero"  in  winter,  or  under  the  vine- 
covered  trellis  in  summer;  the  wives 
and  mothers  knew  what  had  brought 
her  to  such  misery,  and  had  ever  an 
extra  loaf  or  a  dish  of  u  garbanzoe" 
set  aside  for  the  44  Mad  re  Ana,"  as  she 
was  called  by  the  villagers.  She,  hum- 
ble, prayerful,  hopeful,  ever  grateful 
for  the  least  kindness,  and  willing  in 
any  way  to  oblige  others,  at  last  fell 
dangerously  ill.    The  cure",  who  had 
been  striving  to  calm  and  soothe  that 
sorely  tried  soul,  was  one  day  leaving 
her  cottage,  when  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  crowd  of  people,  with  the 
mayor  at  their  head,  who  were  hurry- 
ing  toward  an  olive  wood  near  the  vil- 
lage.   He  followed,  and,  to  his  horror, 
found  that  the  cause  of  the  sensation 
was  the  discovery  of  two  human  skele- 
tons under  an  olive-tree,  the  finger  of 
one  of  which  was  pointing  through  the 
earth  to  heaven,  as  if  for  vengeance. 
The  mayor  ordered  the  earth  to  be  re- 
moved :  the  surgeon  examined  the  bo- 
dies, and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
they  must  have  been  dead  many  years. 
But  on  examining  the  clothes,  a  paper 
was  found  which  a  waterproof  pocket 
had  preserved  from  decay.    The  at- 
torney, who  was   likewise  present, 
seized  it ;  but  no  sooner  had  his  eyes 
lighted  on  the  words  than  he  fell  back- 
ward in  a  swoon.   "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter? what  has  he  read?"  exclaimed 
the  bystanders  as  with  one  voice.  "  It 
is  a  certificate  such  as  used  to  be  car- 
ried by  our  muleteers,"  exclaimed  the 
mayor,  taking  the  paper  from  the  law- 
yer's hand;  and  opening  it,  he  read 
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out  loud  the  following  words :  "  Pass 
for  Juan  Pedro  Alfaro.'9 

Here,  then,  was  the  unravelling  of 
the  terrible  mystery:  the  men  had 
evidently  been  murdered  on  their  way 
home.    The  attorney  recovered  from 
his  fainting  fit,  but  fever  followed,  and 
in'  his  delirium  he  did  nothing  but  ex- 
claim :  "  It  is  not  I ! — ray  hands  are 
free  from  blood.    It  is  Juan  Cano  and 
Joseph  Salas."    These  words,  repeat- 
ed by  the  people,  caused  the  arrest  of 
the  two  men  named,  who  no  sooner 
found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice than  they  confessed  their  crime, 
and  described  how,  having  been  ex- 
cited to  do  so  by  the  attorney,  they 
had  shot  both  Juan  Alfaro  and  his 
eon,  from  behind  some  olive-trees,  on 
their  way  home  from  market,  had  rob- 
bed, and  afterward  buried  them  in  the 
place  where  the  bodies  had  been  found. 
Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  the 
murderers,  while  the  attorney  was  con- 
demned to  hard  labor  for  life,  and  to 
witness,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
the  execution  of  his  accomplices  in  the 
fatal  deed.    The  poor  "  Madre  Ana" 
had  hardly  recovered  from  her  severe 
illness  when  these  terrible  events  tran- 
spired.   The  indignation  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  their  compassion  for  her, 
knew  no  bounds :  they  would  have 
torn  the  attorney  in  pieces  if  they 
could.     The  widow  herself,  over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  this  confirma- 
tion of  her  worst  fears,  remained  si- 
lent as  the  grave.    At  last,  when  those 
around  her  were  breathing  nothing  but 
maledictions  on  the  heads  of  the  mur- 
derers, and  counting  the  days  to  the 
one  fixed  for  the  execution  of  their 
sentence,  she  suddenly  spoke,  and  ask- 
ed that  the  cure  should  be  sent  for. 
He  at  once  obeyed  the  summons.  She 
raised  herself  in  the  bed  with  some  ef- 
fort, and  then  said  :    My  father,  is  it 
not  true  that,  if  pardon  be  implored  for 
a  crime  by  the  one  most  nearly  related 
to  the  victims,  the  judges  generally  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  punishment  ?  ' 
He  replied  in  the  affirmative.    41  Then 
to-morrow  ,"  she  replied,  u  I  will  go  to 
Seville."  41  God  bless  you  !  my  daugh- 


ter," replied  the  old  priest,  much  mov- 
ed ;  44  the  pardon  you  have  so  freely 
given  in  your  heart  will  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God  than  the  deaths  of 
these  men."  A  murmur  of  surprise 
and  admiration,  and  yet  of  hearty  ap- 
proval, passed  through  the  lips  of  the 
bystanders.  The  next  day,  mounted 
carefully  by  the  peasants  on  their  best 
mule,  the  poor  widow  arrived  at  the 
Audiencia.  Her  entrance  caused  a 
stir  and  an  emotion  in  the  whole  court. 
Bent  with  age,  and  worn  with  sickness 
and  misery,  she  advanced  in  front  of 
the  judges,  who,  seeing  her  extreme 
weakness,  instantly  ordered  a  comfort- 
able chair  to  be  brought  for  her.  But 
the  effort  had  been  too  much ;  she 
could  not  speak.  The  judge,  then 
addressing  her,  said:  "Senora,  is  it 
true  that  you  are  come  to  plead  for 
the  pardon  of  Juan  Cafio  and  Joseph 
Salas,  convicted  of  the  assassination 
of  your  husband  and  son?  and  also 
for  the  pardon  of  the  lawyer,  who,  by 
his  instigation,  led  them  to  commit  the 
crime  ?"  She  bowed  her  head  in  token 
of  assent.  A  murmur  of  admiration 
and  pity  spread  through  the  court ; 
and  a  relation  of  the  lawyer's,  who  saw 
his  family  thus  rescued  from  the  last 
stage  of  degradation,  eagerly  bent  for- 
ward, exclaiming :  "  Seflora,  do  not 
fear  for  your  future.  I  swear  that 
every  want  of  yours  shall  henceforth 
be  provided  for." 

The  momentary  feebleness  of  the 
woman  now  passed  away.  She  rose 
to  her  full  height,  and,  casting  on  the 
speaker  a  look  of  mingled  indignation 
and  scorn,  exclaimed :  44  You  offer  me 
payment  for  my  pardon?  I  do  not 
sell  the  blood  of  my  son  !" 

No  account  of  44 life  in  Seville" 
would  be  complete  without  a  bull-fight, 
"  corrida  de  toros  and  so  one  after- 
noon saw  our  travellers  in  a  tolerably 
spacious  loggia  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  circus,  preparing,  though  with  some 
qualms  of  conscience,  to  see,  for  the 
first  time,  this,  the  great  national  sport 
of  Spain.  The  roof  of  the  cathedral 
towered  above  the  arena,  and  the  sound 
of  the  bells  just  ringing  for  vespers 
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made  at  least  one  of  the  party  regret 
the  decision  which  had  led  her  to  60 
uncongenial  a  place.    But  it  was  too 
late  to  recede.    No  one  could  escape 
From  the  mass  of  human  beings  tight- 
ly wedged  on  every  side,  all  eager  for 
the  fight.    Partly,  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  mourning  and  consequent  absence 
of  the  court,  there  were  very  few  la- 
dies ;  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  also 
a  sign  that  the  44  corrida"  has  no  longer 
such  attractions   for  them.  Pre- 
sently the  trumpets  sounded.  One 
of  the  barriers  which  enclosed  the 
arena  was  thrown  open,  and  in  came  a 
procession  of  44  toreros,"  44  banderille- 
ros,"  and  44  chulos,"  all  attired  in  gay 
and  glittering  costumes,  chiefly  blue 
and  silver,  the  hair  of  each  tied  in  a 
net,  with  a  great  bow  behind,  and  with 
tight  pink  silk  stockings  and  buckled 
shoes.     With  them  came  the  »4pica- 
dores,*'  dressed  in  yellow,  with  large 
broad-brimmed  hats  and  iron-cased 
legs,  riding  the  most  miserable  horses 
that  could  be  seen,  but  which,  being 
generally  thoroughbred,  arched  their 
necks  and  endeavored,  poor  beasts !  to 
show  what  once  they  had  been.  They 
were  blindfolded,  without  which  they 
could  not  have  been  induced  to  face  the 
bull    The  procession  stopped  opposite 
the  president's  box  when  the  princi- 
pal **  torero*  knelt  and  received  in  his 
hat  the  key  of  the  bull's  den,  which 
was  forthwith  opened;  and  now  the 
6port  began.    A  magnificent  brownish 
red  animal  dashed  out  into  the  centre 
of  the  arena,  shaking  his  crest  and 
looking  round  him  as  if  to  defy  his  ad- 
versaries, pawing  the  ground  the  while. 
The  men  were  all  watching  him  with 
intense  eagerness.    Suddenly  the  bull 
singled  out  one  as  his  adversary,  and 
made  a  dash  at  a  41  banderillero"  who 
was  agitating  a  scarlet  cloak  to  the  left. 
The  man  vaulted  over  the  wooden 
fence  into  the  pit.    The  bull,  foiled, 
and  knocking  his  horns  against  the 
wooden  palings  with  a  force  which 
seemed  as  if  it  would  bring  the  whole 
thing  down,  now  rushed  at  a  44  picador" 
to  the  right,  from  whose  lance  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  shoulder.  But 


the  bull,  lowering  his  head,  drove  his 
horns  right  into  the  wretched  horse's 
entrails,  and,  with  almost  miraculous 
strength,  galloped  with  both  horse  and 
rider  on  his  neck  round  the  whole 
arena,  finally  dropping  both,  when  the 
44  picador"  was  saved  by  the  *  chulos/* 
but  the  horse  was  left  to  be  still  Fur- 
ther gored  by  the  bull,  and  then  to  die 
in  agony  on  the  sand.     This  kind  of 
thing  was  repeated  with  one  after  the 
other,  till  the  bull,  exhausted  and  cov- 
ered with  lance- wounds,  paused  as  if 
to  take  breath.     The  44  banderilleros" 
chose  this  moment,  and  with  great  skill 
and  address  advanced  in  front  of  him, 
with  their  hands  and  arms  raised,  and 
threw  forward  arrows,  ornamented  with 
fringed  paper,  which  they  fixed  into 
his  neck.    This  again  made  him  furi- 
ous, and,  in  eager  pursuit  of  one  of  his 
enemies,  the  poor  beast  leapt  out  of 
the  arena  over  the  six-feet  high  barri- 
er into  the  very  middle  of  the  crowded 
pit.    The  44  sauve  qui  peut"  may  be 
imagined ;  but  no  one  was  hurt,  and 
the  din  raised  by  the  multitude  seemed 
to  have  alarmed  the  bull,  who  trotted 
back  quietly  into  the  circus  by  a  side- 
door  which  had  been  opened  for  the 
purpose.    Now  came  the  exciting  mo- 
ment.   The  judge  gave  the  signal,  and 
one  of  the  most  famous  44  matadores," 
Cuchares  by  name,  beautifully  dressed 
in  blue  and  silver,  and  armed  with  a 
short  sharp  sword,  advauced  to  give 
the  coup  de  grdce.    This  requires  both 
immense  skill  and  great  agility;  and 
at  this  very  moment,  when  our  party 
were  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
interest  and  excitement,  a  similar  scene 
had  ended  fatally  for  the  4  matador' 
at  Cadiz.     But  Cuchares  seemed  to 
play  with  his  danger ;  and  though  the 
bull,  mad  with  rage,  pursued  him  with 
the  greatest  fury,  tearing  his  scarlet 
scarf  into  ribbons,  and  nearly  throw- 
ing down  the  wooden  screens  placed  at 
the  sides  of  the  arena  as  places  of  re- 
fuge for  the  men  when  too  closely  press- 
ed to  escape  in  other  ways,  he  chose 
a  favorable  moment,  and,  leaping  for- 
ward, dug  his  short  sword  right  into 
the  fatal  sjkH  above  the  shoulder. 
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With  scarcely  a  struggle,  the  noble 
beast  fell,  first  on  his  knees,  and  then 
rolled  over  dead.  The  people  cheered 
vociferously,  the  trumpets  sounded. 
Four  mules,  gayly  caparisoned,  were 
diiven  furiously  into  the  arena ;  the 
huge  carcass,  fastened  to  them  by 
ropes,  was  dragged  out,  together  with 
those  of  such  of  the  horses  as  death 
had  mercifully  released,  and  then  the 
whole  thing  began  over  again.  Twen- 
ty horses  and  six  bulls  were  killed  in 
two  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  more 
horrible  the  disembowelled  state  of  the 
animaU,  the  greater  seemed  the  de- 
light of  the  spectators.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, without  disgusting  our  readers,  to 
give  a  truthful  description  of  the  horri- 
ble state  of  the  horses.  One,  especial- 
ly, eaused  a  sensation  even  among  the 
*  habitues"  of  the  ring.  He  belonged 
to  one  of  the  richest  gentlemen  in  Se- 
ville, had  been  his  favorite  hack,  and 
was  as  well  known  in  the  Prado  as  his 
master.  Yet  this  gentleman  had  the 
brutality,  when  the  poor  beast  s  work 
was  ended,  to  condemn  him  to  this  ter- 
rible fate !  The  gallant  horse,  disem- 
bowelled as  he  was,  would  not  die  :  he 
survived  one  bull  after  the  other, 
though  bis  entrails  were  hanging  in 
festoons  on  their  horns,  and  finally, 
when  the  gates  were  opened  to  drag 
out  the  carcasses  of  the  rest,  he  man- 
aged to  crawl  away  also — and  to  drag 
himself  where?  To  the  very  door  of 
his  master's  house,  which  he  reached, 
and  where  he  finally  lay  down  and 
died.  His  instinct,  unhappily  wrong 
in  this  case,  had  evidently  made  him 
fancy  that  there,  at  any  rate,  he  would 
have  pity  and  relief  from  his  agony : 
for  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  horns 
of  the  bull  are,  it  is  said,  horrible  in 
their  burning,  smarting  pain.  Fern  an 
Caballero  was  with  the  wife  of  a  fa- 
mous u  matador,"  whose  chest  was 
transfixed  by  the  bull  at  the  moment 
when,  thinking  the  beast's  strength  was 
spent,  he  had  leant  forward  to  deal  the 
fatal  stroke.  He  lingered  for  some 
hours,  but  in  an  agony  which  she  said 
must  have  been  seen  to  be  believed. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  such  ac- 


cidents to  the  men  are  very  rare.  Car- 
lo Puerto,  one  of  the  4<  picadores,"  was 
killed  last  year  by  a  very  wary  bull, 
who  turned  suddenly,  and,  catching  him 
on  his  horns  in  the  stomach,  ran  with 
him  in  that  way  three  times  round  the 
arena ! — but  that  was  the  fault  of  the 
president,  who  had  insisted  on  his  at- 
tacking the  bull  in  the  centre  of  the 
ring,  the  u  picadores*'  always  remain- 
ing close  to  the  screen,  so  that  their 
escape  may  be  more  easily  managed. 
If  the  sport  could  be  conducted,  as  it  is 
said  to  be  in  Salamanca  and  in  Portu- 
gal, without  injury  to  the  horses,  the 
intense  interest  caused  by  a  combat 
where  the  skill,  intelligence,  and  agili- 
ty of  the  man  are  pitted  against  the  in- 
stinct, quickness,  and  force  of  the  bull, 
would  make  it  perhaps  a  legitimate  as 
well  as  a  most  exciting  amusement; 
but,  as  it  is  at  present  conducted,  it  is 
simply  horrible,  and  inexcusably  cruel 
and  revolting.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  woman  can  go  to  it  a 
second  time.  The  effect  on  the  peo- 
ple must  be  brutalizing '  to  a  frightful 
extent,  and  accounts  in  a  great  mea- 
sure for  their  utter  absence  of  feeling 
for  animals,  especially  horses  and 
mules,  which  they  ill  use  in  a  manner 
perfectly  shocking  to  an  Englishman, 
and  apparently  without  the  slightest 
sense  of  shame.  But  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  this  sport  becoming  less  pop- 
ular in  Spain.  Combats  with  ki  novil- 
los,"  or  young  bulls,  whose  horns  are 
tipped  to  avoid  accidents,  are  a  com- 
mon amusement  among  the  young 
aristocracy,  who  are  said  to  bet  fright 
fully  on  their  respective  favorites ;  and 
thus  the  taste  is  fostered  from  their 
cradles. 

THE    CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS  AND 
CONVENTS  OF  SEVILLE. 

A  pew  days  after  the  holy  week, 
our  travellers  decided  on  visiting  some 
of  the  far-famed  charitable  institutions 
of  Seville ;  and,  taking  the  kind  and 
benevolent  Padre  B  as  their  in- 
terpreter, they  went  first  to  the 
Hospital  del  Sangre,  or  of  the  "  Five 
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Wound9,"  a  magnificent  building  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  a  Doric 
facade  600  feet  long,  a  beautiful  por- 
tal, and  a  "  patio,*'  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  church,  a  fine  building, 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross,  and 
containing  one  or  two  good  Zurbarans. 
There  are  between  300  and  400  pa- 
tients; and  in  addition  to  the  large 
wards,  there  are — what  is  so  much 
needed  in  our  great  London  hospitals, 
and  which  we  have  before  alluded  to  at 
Madrid — a  number  of  nicely-furnished 
little  separate  rooms  for  a  higher  class 
of  patients,  who  pay  about  two  shil- 
lings a  day,  and  have  both  the  skill  of 
the  doctors  and  the  tender  care  of  the 
sisters  of  charity,  instead  of  being  ne- 
glected in  their  own  homes.  There 
was  a  poor  priest  in  one  of  these 
apartments,   in   another  a  painter, 
and  in  a  third  a  naval  captain,  a 
Swede,  and  so  on.    The  hospital  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  everything 
ordered  by  the  doctors,  including  wine, 
brandy,  chickens,  or  the  like ;  and  in 
this  respect  is  a  great  contrast  to  that 
at  Malaga,  where  the  patients  literally 
die  for  want  of  the  necessary  extra 
diets  and  stimulants  which  the  parsi- 
mony of  the  administration  denies  them. 
In  each  quadrangle  is  a  nice  garden, 
with  seats  and  fountains,  and  full  of 
sweet  flowers,  where  the  patients,  when 
well  enough,  can  sit  out  and  enjoy  the 
sunshine.    There  is  not  the  slightest 
hospital  smell  in  any  one  of  the  wards. 
The  whole  is  under  tbe  administration 
of  the  Spanish  sisters  of  charity  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul ;  and  knowing  that, 
no  surprise  was  felt  at  the  perfection 
of  the  t%  lingerie,"  or  the  admirable  ar- 
rangement and  order  of  the  hospital 
They  have  a  touching  custom  when 
one  of  the  patients  is  dying,  and  has 
received  the  viaticum,  to  place  above 
his  head  a  special  cross,  so  that  he 
may  be  left  undisturbed  by  casual 
visitors.    The  sisters  have  a  little  ora- 
tory up  stairs,  near  the  woman's  ward, 
beautifully  fitted  up.    An  air  of  re- 
finement, of  comfort,  and  of  home  per- 
vades the  whole  establishment. 

Close  to  this  hospital  is  tbe  old  tower 


where  St.  Hermengilde  was  put  to 
death,  on  Easter  eve,  by  order  of  his 
unnatural  father,  because   he  would 
not  join  the  Arian  heresy,  or  receive 
his  paschal  communion  from  the  hands 
of  an  Arian  bishop.    This  was  in  the 
sixth  century ;  and  is  not  the  same 
persecution,  and  for  the  same  cause, 
going  on  in  Poland  in  the  nineteenth  ?• 
The  old  Gothic  tower  still  remains,  and 
in  it  his  close  dungeon.    A  church  has 
been  built  adjoining,  but  the  actual 
prison  remains  intact.     There  ar* 
some  good  pictures  in  the  church, 
especially  a  Madonna,  by  Murillo  ; 
and  a  clever  picture  of  St.  Ignatius  in 
his  room,  meditating  on  his  conversion. 
There  is  also  a  fine  statue  of  St.  Her- 
mengilde himself,  by  Montanes,  over 
the  high  altar.    The  good  old  priest 
who  had  the  care  of  this  church  lived 
in  a  little  room  adjoining,  like  a  hermit 
in  his  cell,  entirely  devoted  to  painting 
and  to  the  u  culte"  of  his  patron  saint. 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  attributes  to  the 
merits  of  this  martyr  the  conversion  of 
his  brother,  afterward  King  Recared. 
the  penitence  of  his  father,  and  the 
christianizing  of  the  whole  kingdom 
of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain. 

From  thence  our  travellers  went  on  to 
the  orphanage  managed  by  the  w  Trini- 
tarian sisters."  The  house  was  built 
in  the  last  century,  by  a  charitable 
lady,  who  richly  endowed  it,  and  plac- 
ed 200  children  there  ;  now,  the  go- 
vernment, without  a  shadow  of  right, 
has  taken  the  whole  of  the  funds  of  the 
institution,  and  allows  them  barely 
enough  to  purchase  bread.  The  su- 
perior is  in  despair,  and  ha3  scarcely 
heart  to  go  on  with  the  work.  She 

*  The  manner  In  which,  during  this  very  last  Eas- 
ter, the  poor  Polish  Catholics  have  been  treated  and 
forced  to  receive  schlstnatlcal  communions  through 
a  system  of  treachery  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  church,  is  unfortunately  not  sufficiently  known 
in  England,  where  alone  public  opinion  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Instigators  of  such  tyranny. 
The  strife  between  Russia  and  Poland  b»i  ceased  to 
be  anything  but  a  religious  struggle  :  RuMla  is  deter- 
mined to  quench  Catholicism  out  of  the  Unri.  But 
the  cry  of  hundred*  of  exiled  pastors  of  the  dock  is 
rising  to  heaven  from  the  forest*  and  mines  of  Sibe- 
ria; in  the  holy  sacrifice  (offered  in  earthenware 
cups  on  common  stone*!  they  still  plead  for  their  peo- 
ple before  the  throne  of  the  great  Intercessor.  And 
that  cry  and  those  prayers  will  be  answered  In  God's 
own  time  and  way. 
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has  diminished  the  number  of  the  child- 
ren, and  has  been  obliged  to  curtail 
their  food,  giving  them  neither  milk 
nor  meat  except  on  great  festivals. 
But  for  the  intervention  of  the  Due  de 
M ontpensier,  and  other  charitable  per- 
sons, the  whole  establishment  must 
long  since  have  been  given  up.  There 
are  twenty  four  sisters.  The  children 
work  and  embroider  beautifully,  and 
are  trained  to  every  kind  of  industrial 
occupation.  From  Kris  orphanage  our 
party  went  to  the  Hospital  for  Women, 
managed  by  the  sisters  of  the  third  or- 
der of  St.  Francis.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  hospitals  in  Seville.  There  are 
about  100  women,  admirably  kept  and 
cared  for,  and  a  ward  of  old  and  in- 
curable patients  besides.  The  superior, 
a  most  motherly,  loving  soul,  to  whom 
every  one  seemed  much  attached,  took 
them  over  every  part  of  the  building. 
She  has  a  passion  for  cats,  and  beau- 
tiful '  Angoras"  were  seen  basking  in 
the  sun  in  every  window-sill. 

This  hospital,  like  the  orphanage,  is 
a  private  foundation :  but  the  govern- 
ment has  given  notice  that  they  mean 
to  appropriate  its  funds,  and  the  poor 
sisters  are  in  terror  lest  their  supplies 
should  cease  for  their  sick.  It  is  a 
positive  satisfaction  to  think  that  the 
government  which  has  dealt  in  this 
wholesale  robbery  of  the  widow  and 
orphan  is  not  a  bit  the  better  for  it. 
One  feels  inclined  to  exclaim  twenty 
rimes  a  day  :  "  Thy  money  perish  with 
thee!" 

But  of  all  the  charitable  institutions 
of  Seville,  the  finest  is  the  Caridad,  a 
magnificent  hospital,  or  rather  *  asilo," 
for  poor  and  incurable  patients,  nursed 
and  tended  by  the  Spanish  sisters  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  It  was  founded 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Don 
Miguel  de  Manara,  a  man  eminent  for 
his  high  birth  and  large  fortune,  and 
one  of  the  knights  of  Calatrava,  an  or- 
der only  given  to  people  whose  quar- 
terings  showed  nobility  for  several 
generations.  He  was  in  his  youth 
the  Don  Juan  of  Seville,  abandoning 
himself  to  every  kind  of  luxury  and 
excess,  although  many  strange  warn- 


ings were  sent  to  him  from  time  to 
time,  to  arrest  him  in  his  headlong, 
downward  course.  On  one  occasion 
especially,  he  had  followed  a  young 
and  apparently  beautiful  figure  through 
the  streets  and  into  the  cathedral, 
where,  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  place,  he  insisted  on  her  listening 
to  his  addresses.  What  was  his  hor- 
ror, on  turning  round,  in  answer  to 
his  repeated  solicitations,  when  the 
face  behind  the  mask  proved  to  be  that 
of  a  skeleton  !  So  strongly  was  this 
circumstance  impressed  on  his  mind, 
that  he  caused  it  afterward  to  be 
painted  by  Valdes,  and  hung  in  the 
council-room  of  the  hospital  Another 
time,  when  returning  from  one  of  his 
nocturnal  orgies,  he  lost  his  way,  and, 
passing  by  the  church  of  Santiago,  saw, 
to  his  surprise,  that  the  doors  were 
open,  the  church  lit,  and  a  number  of 
priests  were  kneeling  with  lighted  ta- 
pers round  a  bier  in  perfect  silence. 
He  went  in  and  asked  tt  whose  was 
the  funeral  ?n  The  answer  of  one 
after  the  other  was  :  u  Don  Miguel  de 
Manara."  Thinking  this  a  bad  joke, 
he  approached  the  coffin,  and  hastily 
lifted  up  the  black  pall  which  covered 
the  features  of  the  dead.  To  his  hor- 
ror he  recognized  himself.  This  event 
produced  a  complete  change  in  his  life. 
He  resolved  to  abandon  his  vicious 
courses,  and  marry,  choosing  the  only 
daughter  of  a  noble  house,  as  much 
noted  for  her  piety  as  for  her  beauty. 
But  God  had  higher  designs  in  6tore 
for  him,  and,  after  a  few  years  spent  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  purest  happiness, 
his  young  wife  died  suddenly.  In  the 
first  violence  of  his  grief,  Don  Miguel 
thought  but  of  escaping  from  the  world 
altogether,  and  burying  himself  in  a  mo- 
nastery. But  God  willed  it  otherwise. 
There  was  at  that  time,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  a  little  her- 
mitage dedicated  to  St.  George,  which 
was  the  resort  of  a  confraternity  of 
young  men  who  had  formed  them- 
selves into  brothers  of  charity,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  dying  poor.  Don  Diego  Mi- 
rafuentes  was  their  "  hermano  mayor," 
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or  chief  brother,  and,  being  an  old  friend 
of  Don  Miguel's,  invited  him  to  stay 
with  him,  and  by  degrees  enlisted  all 
his  sympathies  in  their  labors  of  love. 
He  desired  to  be  enrolled  in  their  con- 
fraternity, but  his  reputation  was  so 
bad  that  the  brotherhood  hesitated  to 
admit  him ;  and,  when  at  last  they 
yielded,  determined  to  put  his  sinceri- 
ty and  humility  to  the  test  by  ordering 
him  to  go  out  at  once  from  door  to  door 
throughout  Seville  (where  he  was  so 
well  known)  with  the  bodies  of  certain 
paupers,  and  to  crave  alms  for  their 
interment.  Grace  triumphed  over  all 
natural  repugnance  to  6uch  a  task;  and 
with  his  penitence  had  come  that  na- 
tural thirst  for  penance  which  made 
all  things  appear  easy  and  light  to 
bear,  so  that  very  soon  he  became  the 
leader  in  all  noble  and  charitable 
works. 

Finding  that  an  asylum  or  home 
was  sadly  needed  in  winter  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  houseless  poor,  he  pur- 
chased a  large  warehouse,  which  be 
converted  into  rooms  for  this  purpose  ; 
and,  by  dint  of  begging,  got  together  a 
few  beds  and  necessaries,  so  that  by 
the  Christmas  following  more  than 
two  hundred  sick  or  destitute  persons 
were  here  boarded  and  lodged.  From 
this  humble  beginning  arose  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  charitable  institutions 
in  Spain.  The  example  of  Don  Mi- 
guel, his  burning  charity,  his  austere 
self-denial,  his  simple  faith  won  all 
hearts.  Money  poured  in  on  every 
side  ;  every  day  fresh  candidates  from 
the  highest  classes  pleaded  for  admis- 
sion into  the  confraternity.  It  was 
necessary  to  draw  up  certain  rules  for 
their  guidance,  and  this  work  was  en- 
trusted to  Don  Miguel,  who  had  been 
unanimously  elected  as  their  superior. 
Nowhere  did  his  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  zeal  appear  more  strongly  than 
in  these  regulations,  which  still  form 
the  constitutions  of  this  noble  founda- 
tion. Defining,  first,  the  nature  of  their 
work— the  seeking  out  and  succoring 
the  miserable,  nursing  the  sick,  bury- 
ing the  dead,  and  attending  criminals 
Co  their  execution — he  goes  ou  to  in- 


sist on  the  value  of  personal  serric*, 
both  private  and  public  ;  on  the  humil- 
ity and  self-abnegation  required  of  each 
brother;  that  each,  on  entering  the 
hospital,  should  forget  his  rank,  and 
style  himself  simply  "  servant  of  the 
poor,"  kissing  the  hand  of  the  old- 
est among  the  sufferers,  and  serving 
them  as  seeing  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
persons  of  each.  The  notices  of  cer- 
tain monthly  meetings  and  church  ser- 
vices which  formed  part  of  the  rule  of 
the  community  were  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  This  notice  is  sent  you 
lest  you  should  neglect  these  holy  ex- 
ercises, which  may  be  the  last  at  which 
God  will  allow  you  to  assist."  Ser- 
mons and  meditations  on  the  passion 
of  our  Lord,  and  on  the  nearness  of 
death  and  of  eternity,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal religious  exercises  of  the  confra- 
ternity ;  in  fuct,  the  Passion  is  the  abid- 
ing devotion  of  the  order. 

His  hospital  built,  and  his  poor  com- 
fortably housed  and  cared  for,  Don 
Miguel  turned  his  attention  to  the 
church,  which  was  in  ruins.  A  letter 
of  his,  still  extant,  will  show  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  to  overcome  in 
this  undertaking.  "  We  had  hoped, ** 
he  writes,  "  that  one  of  our  brothers, 
who  was  rich  and  childless,  would  have 
given  us  something  to  begin  the  resto- 
ration ;  but  he  died  without  thinking 
of  the  church,  and  so  vanished  our 
golden  hopes,  as  they  always  will 
when  we  put  our  trust  in  human 
means  to  accomplish  God's  ends.  I 
was  inclined  to  despond  about  it; 
when,  the  next  morning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  a  poor  beggar  named  Luis 
asked  to  speak  to  mc.  4  My  wife 
is  just  dead,'  he  said  4  She  sold 
chestnuts  on  the  Plaza,  and  realized 
a  little  sum  of  eighty  ducats.  To  bury 
her  I  have  spent  thirty  :  fifty  remain; 
they  arc  all  I  have  ;  but  I  bring  them 
to  you,  that  you  may  lay  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  church.  I  want  nothing 
for  mvself  but  a  bit  of  bread,  which  I 
can  always  beg  from  door  to  door.' " 
Don  Miguel  refused,  the  beggar  in- 
sisted ;  and  so  the  church  was  begun : 
and  the  story  spread,  and  half  a  mil- 
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lion  of  ducats  were  poured  into  the 
laps  of  the  brothers  ;  but  as  Mafiara 
added.  "  the  first  stone  was  laid  by 
God  himself  in  the  4  little  oil '  of  the 
poor  beggar."  *  This  church  was  fill- 
ed in  1680  with  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
Murillo  and  of  Valdes  Leal :  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  the  great  religious 
painter  is  still  shown  in  the  Sala  Capi- 
tular of  the  hospital,  asking  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  confrater- 
nity. "  Our  Saviour  as  a  child  ;"  "  St, 
John  and  the  lamb  ik  San  Juan  de 
Dios  with  an  angel ;"  the  '*  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves  and  Fishes ;"  but,  above 
all, "  Moses  striking  the  Rock,"  called 
"  La  Sed,"  (so  admirably  is  thirst  re- 
presented in  the  multitudes  crowding 
round  the  prophet  in  the  wilderness,) 
were  the  magnificent  offerings  of  the 
new  u  brother"  toward  the  decoration 
of  God's  house  and  the  cause  of  cha- 
rity. Equally  striking,  but  more  pain- 
ful in  their  choice  of  subjects,  are  the 
productions  of  Valdes,  especially  a 
"  Dead  Bishop,"  awful  in  its  contrast 
of  gorgeous  robes  with  the  visible 
work  of  the  worms  beneath,  and  of 
which  Murillo  said  *•  that  he  could  not 
look  at  it  without  holding  his  nose." 
Other  pictures  by  Murillo  formerly 
decorated  these  walls ;  but  they  were 
stolen  by  the  French,  and  afterward 
sold  to  English  collectors,  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  and  Mr.  Tomline  being 
among  the  purchasers.  After  the 
church,  the  most  remarkable  thing  in 
the  Caridad  is  the  "patio,"  divided 
into  two  by  a  double  marble  colonnade. 
Here  the  poor  patients  sit  out  half  the 
day,  enjoying  the  sunshine  and  the 
flowers.  On  the  wall  is  the  following 
inscription,  from  the  pen  of  Mafiara 
himself,  but  which  loses  in  the  transla- 
tion :  <;  This  house  will  last  as  long  as 
God  shall  be  feared  in  it,  and  Jesus 
Christ  be  served  in  the  persons  of  his 
poor.  Whoever  enters  here  must 
leave  at  the  door  both  avarice  and 
pride." 

*  How  often,  when  buying  chestnuts  of  one  of  the 
old  women  in  the  Plaza  of  the  Caridad,  did  the  recol- 
lection of  this  story  come  Into  the  mind  of  our  travel- 
ler! 


The  cloisters  and  passages  are  full 
of  texts  and  pious  thoughts,  but  all  as- 
sociated with  the  two  ideas  ever  pro- 
minent in  the  founder's  mind— charity 
and  deatli.  Over  what  was  his  own 
cell  is  the  following,  in  Spanish : 
44  What  is  it  that  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  death  ?  It  is  being  free  from 
the  body  of  sin,  and  from  the  yoke  of 
our  passions:  therefore,  to  live  is  a 
bitter  death,  and  to  die  is  a  jsweef 
life." 

The  wards  are  charmingly  large 
and  airy,  and  lined  with  gay  u  azule- 
jos."  The  kitchen  is  large  and  spa- 
cious, with  a  curious  roof,  supported 
by  a  single  pillar  in  the  middle.  Over 
the  president's  chair,  in  the  Sala  Capi- 
tular, is  the  original  portrait  of  Don 
Miguel  Mafiara,  by  his  friend  Valdes 
Leal,  and,  at  the  side,  a  cast  taken  of 
his  face  after  death,  presented  to  the 
confraternity  by  Vicentelo  de  Leca. 
Both  have  the  same  expression  of  dig- 
nity and  austerity,  mingled  with  ten- 
derness, especially  about  the  mouth ; 
and  the  features  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  great  Conde. 
He  died  on  May  19th,  1679,  amidst 
the  tears  of  the  whole  city,  being  only 
fifty-three  years  of  age  :  but  a  nature 
such  as  his  could  not  last  long.  A 
very  interesting  collection  of  his  let- 
ters is  still  shown  in  the  hospital,  and 
his  life  has  been  lately  admirably 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Antoine 
de  Latour. 

The  "  Sacre  Cceur"  have  establish- 
ed themselves  lately  in  Seville,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Marquesa  de 
V  i  and  are  about  to  open  a  la- 
dies' school — which  is  very  much  need- 
ed— on  the  site  of  a  disused  Francis- 
can convent.  The  archbishop  has 
given  them  the  large  church  adjoining 
the  convent ;  and  it  was  almost  com- 
ical to  see  the  three  or  four  charming 
sisters,  who  are  beginning  this  most 
useful  and  charitable  work,  singing 
their  benediction  alone  in  the  vast 
chancel,  until  the  building  can  be  got 
ready  for  the  reception  of  their  pu- 
pils. 

Another  convent  visited  by  the  la- 
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dies  of  the  party  was  that  of  Sta. 
Ines,  which  stands  in  a  narrow  street 
near  the  church  of  St.  Felipe  Neri. 
The  great  treasure  of  this  convent  is 
the  body  of  Sta.  Maria  Coronet,  which 
remains  as  fresh  and  as  life-like  as  if 
she  had  died  but  yesterday.  Her  his- 
tory is  a  tragical  one.  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
falling  madly  in  love  wiih  her  great 
beauty,  condemned  her  husband,  who 
was  governor  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
to  an  ignominious  death ;  but  then, 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  promised 
his  pardon  to  his  wife  on  condition  that 
she  would  yield  to  his  passion.  Maria 
Coronel,  preferring  death  to  dishonor, 
permitted  the  execution  of  her  hus- 
band, and  fled  for  refuge  to  this  con- 
vent, where  the  king,  violating  all 
rights,  human  and  diviue,  pursued  her. 
One  night  he  penetrated  into  her  cell. 
Maria,  seeing  no  other  mode  of  escape, 
seized  the  lamp  which  burnt  on  the 
table  before  her,  and  poured  the  boil- 
ing oil  over  her  face,  thus  destroying 
her  beauty  for  ever.  The  king,  en- 
raged and  disappointed,  relinquished 
his  suit ;  and  the  poor  lady  lived  and 
died  in  the  convent.  In  the  library  of 
the  university  is  an  ancient  ms.  de- 
scribing Pedro  the  Cruel  as  "  tall,  fair, 
good-looking,  and  full  of  spirit,  valor, 
and  talent!"  but  his  execrable  deeds 
speak  for  themselves.  The  curious 
thing  is,  that  the  marks  of  the  boiling 
oil  are  as  clearly  seen  on  Maria  Coro- 
net's face  now  as  on  the  day  when  the 
heroic  deed  was  committed.  The  sis- 
ters of  this  convent  are  dressed  in  blue, 
with  a  long  black  veil,  and  their  clois- 
ters contain  some  very  curious  pictures 
and  relics. 

The  most  interesting  visit,  however, 
paid  by  one  of  the  party  in  Seville, 
was  to  the  strictly  enclosed  convent  of 
Sta.  Teresa,  to  enter  which  the  Eng- 
lish lady  had  obtained  special  papal 
permission.  Of  the  sorrows  and  perils 
which  St  Theresa  experienced  in  found- 
ing this  house,  she  herself  speaks  in 
writing  to  her  niece,  Mary  of  Ocampo : 
u  I  assure  you  that  of  all  the  persecu- 
tions we  have  had  to  endure,  none  can 
bear  the  least  comparison  with  what 


we  have  suffered  at  Seville/**  Suf- 
fering from  violent  fever,  calumniated 
by  one  of  her  own  postulants,  denoun- 
ced to  the  inquisition,  persecuted  inces- 
santly by  the  fathers  of  the  mitigated 
rule,  with  no  prospect  of  buying  a 
house,  and  no  money  for  the  purchase, 
the  saint  could  yet  find  courage  to  add ; 
u  Notwithstanding  all  these  evils,  my 
heart  is  filled  with  joy.    What  blessed 
things  are  peace  of  conscience  and  li- 
berty of  soul  1"    It  reminds  one  of  an- 
other occasion,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  begin  a  foundation  which  was  to 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  the 
saint   had  but  twopence- halfpenny. 
"  Never  mind,"  she  replied  courage- 
ously, 44  twopence  halfpenny  and  The- 
resa are  nothing;  but  twopence-half- 
penny and  God  are  everything !"  And 
the  work  was  accomplished.  In  the  case 
of  the  Seville  house  her  patience  and 
faith  met  with  a  like  reward.    On  the 
Feast  of  the  Ascension,  1576,  the  bless- 
ed sacrament  was  placed  in  the  chapel 
of  the  new  convent  by  the  archbishop 
himself,  accompanied  by  all  his  clergy, 
who  wished  to  make  public  amends  to 
St.  Theresa  and  her  nuns  for  the  per- 
secutions they  had  endured ;  and  when 
Theresa  knelt  to  ask  for  his  pastor- 
al benediction,  the  archbishop,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people,  knelt  to  ask 
for  hers  in  return,  thus  testifying  to  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  held  both 
her  and  her  work. 

It  was  this  convent,  untouched  since 
those  days  of  trial,  which  our  visitors 
now  entered.  There  are  twenty  two 
sisters,  of  whom  three  are  novices,  and 
their  rule  is  maintained  in  all  its  pri- 
mitive severity.  They  keep  a  perpe- 
tual fast,  living  chiefly  on  the  dried  *  ca- 
bala," or  stockfish,  of  the  country,  and 
only  on  festivals  and  at  Easter  tide  al- 
lowing themselves  eggs  and  milk. 

•  For  both  this  and  other  quotation*  regarding  St, 
Theresa'*  foundations,  the  writer  It  Indebted  to  the 
charming  life  of  the  saint  published  by  Hurst  1 
filackett  In  1805,  and  which,  from  Its  wonderful  truth 
and  accuracy,  is  a  perfect  handbook  to  any  one  visit' 
ing  the  Carmelite  convents  of  Spain.  She  trusts  that 
Its  author  will  forgive  her  for  having,  often  uninten- 
tionally, used  her  actual  expressions  in  speaking  of 
places  and  of  things,  from  the  impossibility  of  their 
being  described  by  an  eye-witness  In  any  other  matt* 
ner. 
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They  have  no  beds,  only  a  hard  mat- 
tress, stuffed  with  straw  ;  this,  with  an 
iron  lamp,  a  pitcher  of  water,  a  cruci- 
fix, and  a  discipline,  constitutes  the  only 
furniture  of  each  ceil,  all  of  which  are 
alike.  One  or  two  common  prints  were 
pasted  on  the  walls,  and  over,  the  doors 
hung  various  little  ejaculations :  "  Je 
su,  superabundo  gaudio ;  "  "O  crux ! 
ave,  spes  unica !  "  "  Domine,  quid  me 
vis  facere?"  or  else  a  little  card  in 
Spanish,  like  the  following,  which  the 
English  lady  carried  off  with  her  as  a 
memorial : 

Aplaca,  ml  Dios,  ta  Ira, 
Tu  jusUcia  y  tu  rigor. 
Por  los  ruegos  de  Maria, 
MUerlcordla,  Senor! 
Santo  Dion,  Santo  fuerte.  Santo  In  mortal, 
Llberanos,  Senor,  de  todo  mal. 

At  the  refectory,  each  sister  has  an 
earthenware  plate  and  jug,  with  a 
wooden  cover,  an  earthenware  salt- 
cellar, and  a  wooden  spoon.  Opposite 
the  place  of  the  superior  is  a  skull,  the 
only  distinction.  They  are  allowed  no 
linen  except  in  sickness,  and  wear  only 
a  brown  mantle  and  white  serge  sca- 
pular, with  a  black  veil,  which  covers 
them  from  head  to  foot.  They  are 
rarely  allowed  to  walk  in  the  garden, 
or  to  go  out  in  the  corridor  in  the  sun 
to  warm  themselves.  Their  house  is 
like  a  cellar,  cold  and  damp ;  and  they 
have  no  fires.  Even  at  recreation  they 
are  not  allowed  to  sit,  except  on  the 
floor ;  and  silence  is  rigidly  observed, 
except  for  two  hours  during  the  day. 
They  have  only  five  hours1  sleep,  not 
going  to  bed  till  half-past  eleven,  on 
account  of  the  office.  At  eleven,  one 
of  the  novices  seizes  the  wooden  clap- 
per, (or  crecella,)  which  she  strikes 
three  times,  pronouncing  the  words : 
"  Praise  be  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  his 
Mother ;  my  sisters,  let  us  go  to  ma- 
tins to  glorify  our  Lord."  Then  they 
go  to  the  choir,  singing  the  Miserere. 
They  are  called  again  in  tne  same 
manner  at  halt- past  four  by  a  sister 
who  chaunts  a  verse  in  the  Psalms. 
At  night  a  sentence  is  pronounced 
aloud,  to  serve  as  meditation.  It  is 
generally  this : 


My  litter*,  think  of  this :  a  little  tailoring,  and 
then  an  eternal  recompense. 

They  see  absolutely  no  one,  receiv- 
ing the  holy  communion  through  a 
slit  in  the  wall.  The  English  lady  was 
the  first  person  they  had  seen  face  to 
face,  or  with  lifted  veils,  for  twelve 
years.  They  play  the  organ  of  the 
chapel,  which  is  a  public  one,  though 
they  themselves  are  entirely  invisible  ; 
and  they  are  not  even  allowed  to  see 
the  altar,  which  is  concealed  by  a  heavy 
black  curtain  drawn  across  the  grating 
looking  into  the  church.  They  have  an 
image  of  their  great  foundress,  the  size 
of  life,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  order, 
and  to  her  they  go  night  and  morning 
and  salute  her,  as  to  a  mother.  Their 
convent  is  rich  in  relics,  beautiful  pic* 
tures,  and  crucifixes,  brought  in  by  dif- 
ferent religious,  especially  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Bega,  who  became  a  Carmel- 
ite about  fifty  years  ago.  But  their 
chief  treasure  is  an  original  picture  of 
St.  Theresa,  for  which  she  sat  by  com- 
mand of  the  archbishop,  and  which  has 
lately  been  photographed  for  the  Due 
de  Montpensier.  It  is  a  very  striking 
and  beautiful  face,  but  quite  different 
from  the  conventional  representations 
of  the  saint  When  it  was  finished, 
she  looked  at  if,  and  exclaimed  naive- 
ly:  u  I  did  not  know  I  was  grown  so 
old  or  so  ugly  !"  There  is  also  in  this 
sacristy  a  very  beautiful  Morales  of 
the  44  Virgin  and  a  Dead  Christ,"  and 
a  curious  portrait  of  Padre  Garcia, 
the  saint's  confessor.  Up-stairs,  in  her 
own  cell,  they  have  her  cloak  and  shoes, 
and  the  glass  out  of  which  she  drank 
in  her  last  illness.  The  stranger  was 
courteously  made  to  drink  out  of  it 
also,  and  then  to  put  on  the  saint's 
cloak,  in  which  she  was  told  "  to  kneel 
and  pray  for  her  heart's  desire,  and  it 
would  be  granted  to  her." 

But  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the 
convent  is  the  collection  of  mss.  They 
have  the  whole  of  the  "  Interior  Man- 
sion," written  in  her  own  firm  and  beau- 
tiful handwriting,  with  scarcely  an 
erasure ;  besides  quantities  of  her  let- 
ters and  answers  from  St.  John  of  the 
Cross,  from  St.  John  of  Avila,  from 
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Padre  Gams,  and  a  atal-Hade of  others. 
The  superior  »  +lerr>-d  crery  three 
yrars,  and  the  tame  one  cannot  be  re- 
elected till  three  j*an  bare  elapsed. 
They  require  a  ~  \a"  of  8000  reals, 
or  about  a  hnndred  pound* ;  bot  their 
number  m  fall,  and  several  candidate* 
are  now  waiting  tbeir  tern  for  adorn- 
it  ion.  The  jet,  vernment  ha*  taken  what 
little  property  they  once  had  and  gives 
them  at  the  rate  of  a  peseta  ( two  reals) 
a  day,  so  that,  poor  as  tbeir  food  i*, 
they  are  often  on  the  rerge  of  starva- 
tion. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  almost  of  re- 
lief that  the  English  lady  found  her- 
self once  more  in  the  sunshine  outside 
these  gloomy  walls;  yet  those  who 
fivifd  within  them  seemed  cheerful  and 
happy,  and  able  to  realize  in  the  fullest 
degree,  without  any  external  aid,  those 
my  stories  of  divine  love  and  that  beaoty 
of  holiness  which,  to  our  weaker  faith, 
would  seem  impossible  when  deprived 
of  all  sight  of  our  Lord  in  hi*  taberna- 
cle or  in  his  glorious  creations.  We 
are  tempted  to  ask,  why  it  is  that  con- 
vents of  this  nature  are  so  repugnant 
to  English  faste  ?  Every  one  is  ready 
to  appreciate  those  of  the  sisters  of 
chanty.  People  talk  of  their  good 
deeds,  of  the  blessing  they  are  in  the 
hospitals,  of  the  advantages  of  united 
work,  etc,  etc.;  but  as  for  the  enclosed 
orders,  "They  wish  they  were  all 
nholinhcd."  "  What  is  the  good  of  a 
set  of  women  shutting  themselves  up 
ond  doing  nothing  f '  Reader,  do  they 
do  nothing  "  ]  We  will  not  speak  of 
the  schools ;  of  the  evening  classes  for 
working  women ;  of  the  preparations 
for  first  communions  and  confirmations ; 
of  the  retreats  within  their  sheltering 
walla  for  those  of  us  who,  wearied  with 
this  world's  toil  and  bustle,  wish  to 
pause  now  and  then  and  gain  breath 
for  the  daily  fight,  and  take  stock,  as  it 
were,  of  our  state  before  God.  These 
and  other  works  like  these,  form  almost 
Invariably  a  very  important  portion  of 
the  dally  occupation  of  the  cloistered 
orders.  But  wo  will  dismiss  the 
thoughts  of  any  external  work,  and 
come  to  the  highest  and  noblest  part 


oftWraauBL  What  sittesa 
-■are  wtommBam  *  ?    Hat  is  k  that, 

over  and  over  a^sav  in  Holr  Senpnnre, 

nations?  Is  it  not  naated  ism iu  naa  1 
prayer?  fa  k  moAmf  to  «.  t.  die 
whirl  and  tavaao3  of  this  work  m  A*v 
Dfe,  that  holy  hurk  thonld  ever  W 
lifted  up  for  oj  to  the  Great  Interces- 
sor? is  there  no  rrpanatimm  needed 
for  the  sins,  and  the  follies,  and  the  in- 
sults to  the  majesty  of  God.  and  to  hts 
sacraments,  and  to  his  Mother,  which 
are  ever  going  on  in  this  oar  native 
country  ?  Does  it  not  touch  the  most 
indifferent  among  us  to  think  of  our 
self-indulgence  being,  as  it  were,  atoned 
for  by  their  self-dental  ?— our  pampered 
appetites  by  their  fasts  and  vigOs  ?  It 
is  true  that  our  present  habits  of  life 
and  thought  lead  to  an  obvious  want 
of  sympathy  with  such  an  existence. 
It  has  no  public  results  on  which  we 
can  look  complacently,  or  which  can 
be  paraded  boastfully.  Everything 
seems  waste  which  is  not  visible ;  and 
all  is  disappointment  which  is  not  ob- 
vious success.  It  is  supernatural  prin- 
ciples especially  which  are  at  a  discount 
in  modern  days  !  Surely  the  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  judge  these  things 
very  differently  ;  when  our  eyes  will  be 
opened  like  the  eyes  of  the  prophet's 
servant ;  and  we  shall  see  from  what 
miseries,  from  what  sorrows,  we  and 
our  country  have  been  preserved  by 
lives  like  these,  which  save  our  Sodom, 
and  avert  God's  righteous  anger  from 
his  people* 

One  more  carious  establishment  was 

•  In  a  simple  but  touching  French  biography  of  a 
young  English  lady  who  lately  died  In  the  con  rent  of 
the  "  Poor  Clares  "  at  Amiens,  the  writer's  Idea  Is  far 
more  beautifully  expressed  :  '*  A  cette  heurede  la  nail, 
peut-etrc  qu'une  Jeune  fllle  du  moode,  martyre  (sans 
couronne)  de  sea  lols  et  de  ses  exigences,  rentre  ches 
•lie,  Ipulsee  demotions  et  de  fatigues.  En  longeaat 
U  mur  du  monxstere  et  en  entendant  le  son  de  la 
cloche  qui  appelle  les  recluses  volontalres  a  la  priere 
elle  se  sera  adressee  cette  question  :  1  A  quo!  serveot 
done  les  rellgieuscs  ?'  Je  vals  tous  le  dire  :  d  expUr. 
Aprd*  cette  nult  de  plalslr  que  vous  Tenet  de  passer 
au  theatre  ou  au  bal,  vlendra  une  autre  nult— nult 
d'ungolsses  et  de  supreme  douleur.  Vous  Stet  14  eten- 
due  sur  rotre  couche  de  mort  en  face  de  ltternlta  oft 
tous  alles  entrer  seule,  et  sans  appul  Peut-etre  rout 
n'osea,  ou  vous  ne  pouves  prter;  mals  quelqu'un  a 
prle  pour  vous,  et  fatsant  violence  au  del,  a  obteou  os 
que  vous  n'etiez  pas  dlgne  d'esparer.  Voild  &  qwoi 
torrent  U*  rtligituu:" 
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visited  by  oar  party  at  Seville  before 
their  departure,  and  that  was  the  cigar 
manufactory,  an  enormous  government 
establishment,  occupying  an  immense 
yellow  building,  which  looks  like  a 
palace,  and  employing  1,000  men  and 
5,000  women.  The  rapidity  with 
which  cigars  are  turned  out  by  those 
women's  fingers  is  not  the  least  aston- 
ishing part.  The  workers  are  almost 
all  young,  and  some  very  beautiful. 
They  take  off  their  gowns  and  their 
crinolines  as  soon  as  they  come  in, 
hanging  them  up  in  a  long  gallery,  and 
take  the  flowers  out  of  their  hair  and 
put  them  in  water,  so  that  they  may  be 
fresh  when  they  come  out ;  and  then 
work  away  in  their  petticoats  with  won- 
derful zeal  and  good  humor  the  whole 
day  long.  The  government  makes 
90,000,000  reals  a  year  from  the  profits 
of  this  establishment,  though  the  dear- 
est cigar  made  costs  but  twopence ! 

And  now  the  sad  time  came  for  our 
travellers  to  leave  Seville.  In  fact,  the 
exorbitant  prices  of  everything  at  the 
hotel  made  a  longer  stay  impossible, 
though  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  it 
was  that  they  paid  for :  certainly  not 
food ;  for,  excepting  the  chocolate  and 
bread,  which  are  invariably  good 
throughout  Spain,  the  dinners  were  un- 
eatable, the  oil  rancid,  the  eggs  stale ; 
even  "  el  cocido,"  the  popular  dish,  was 
composed  of  indescribable  articles,  and 
of  kids  which  seemed  to  have  died  a 
natural  death.  One  of  the  party,  a 
Belgian,  exclaimed  when  her  first  dish 
of  this  so-called  meat  was  given  her  at 
Easter :  44  Vraiment,  je  crois  que  nous 
autres  nous  n'avons  pas  tant  perdu  pen- 
dant le  Cardme ! "  An  establishment 
has  lately  been  started  by  an  enterpris- 
ing peasant  to  sell  milk  fresh  from  the 
eow,  a  great  luxury  in  Spain,  where 
goat's  milk  is  the  universal  substitute ; 
and  four  very  pretty  Alderneys  are 
kept,  stall-fed,  in  a  nice  little  dairy,  "  a 
rAnglaise,"  at  one  comer  of  the  prin- 
cipal square,  which  is  both  clean  and 
tempting  to  strangers.  At  every  corner 


of  the  streets,  water,  in  cool,  porous 
jars,  is  offered  to  the  passers  by,  mixed 
with  a  sugary  substance  looking  like 
what  is  used  by  confectioners  for 
44  meringues,"  but  which  melts  in  the 
water  and  leaves  no  trace.  This  is 
the  universal  beverage  of  every  class 
in  Spain. 

There  is  little  to  tempt  foreigners  in 
the  shops  of  Seville,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  photographs  and  fans,  there 
is  nothing  to  buy  which  has  any  par- 
ticular character  or  u  chique  "  about  it. 
The  fans  are  beautiful,  and  form,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  the 
place ;  there  is  also  a  sweet  kind  of  in- 
cense manufactured  of  flowers,  mixed 
with  resinous  gums,  which  resembles 
that  made  at  Damascus.  But  the  or- 
dinary contents  of  the  shops  look  like 
the  sweepings-out  of  all  the  u  quincail- 
lerie"  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis. 

It  was  on  a  more  lovely  evening  than 
usual  that  our  travellers  went,  for  the 
last  time,  to  that  glorious  cathedral. 
The  sorrow  was  even  greater  than  what 
they  had  felt  the  year  before  in  leaving 
St.  Peter's:  for  Rome  one  lives  in  hopes 
of  seeing  again ;  Seville,  in  all  human 
probability,  never  1  The  services  were 
over,  but  the  usual  proportion  of  veiled 
figures  knelt  on  the  marble  pavement, 
on  which  the  light  from  those  beautiful 
painted  windows  threw  gorgeous  colors. 
Never  had  that  magnificent  temple  ap- 
peared more  solemn  or  more  worthy  of 
its  purpose ;  one  realized  as  one  had 
never  done  before  one's  own  littleness 
and  God's  ineffable  greatness,  mercy, 
and  love.  Still  they  lingered,  when 
the  inexorable  courier  came  to  remind 
them  that  the  train  was  on  the  point  of 
starting,  and  with  a  last  prayer,  which 
was  more  like  a  sob,  our  travellers  left 
the  sacred  building.  At  the  station  all 
their  kind  Seville  friends  had  assem- 
bled to  bid  them  once  more  good-by, 
and  to  re-echo  kind  hopes  of  a  speedy 
return  $  and  then  the  train  started,  and 
the  last  gleam  of  sunshine  died  out  on 
the  tower  of  the  Giralda. 
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I  L  DUOMO. 


A  VISION. 


Il  Dcowo,  being  Interpreted,  signifies  "  TTie  C»the<tnil,n  and  the  subject  of  the  following  poem  Is  the  plctnr- 
esqoe  and  beautiful  cathedral  of  Milan.  This  splendid  building  is  adorned  externally  by  nearly  fire  thou- 
sand white  marble  statues,  life  size,  of  knights,  martyrs,  monks,  etc.  etc,  the  roof  being  ornamented  also 
externally  with  sculptured  buds  and  flowers  In  great  profusion.  Upward  of  fifty  massire  pillars  support  the 
roof  Internally,  and  orer  the  grand  altar  Is  suspended  a  casket  containing  a  nail  from  the  true  cross,  and  other 
relics.  On  the  topmnst  pinnacle  of  the  cathedral  stands,  serene  and  splendid,  a  glittering,  gilded  stavtoe  of 
the  Madonna,  who,  with  her  eighteen  feet  of  stature,  towers  nobly  abore  her  magnificent  body-guard  of  saints, 
knights,  and  martyrs. 


Faint  with  the  sunny  splendors  of  the  king  of  light, 
Nature  disrobes,  and  from  her  wearied  shoulders  casts 
The  oppressive  mantle  of  the  burning  day  ; 
Flings  to  the  glowing  west  her  regal  diadem  of  fire ; 
Upon  her  drooping  brow  all  gladly  binds 
The  calm  and  holy  moon ; 

And  with  a  zone  of  stars  loops  round  her  languid  form 

The  cool  sweet  robe  of  night : 

The  placid  moonbeams,  o'er  that  stately  fane, 

Pour  the  rich  affluence  of  their  silvery  light, 

And  with  a  chaste  soft  lustre,  tint 

The  graceful  slender  spires, 

The  marble  phalanx  of  the  white-robed  saints, 

The  silent  knights,  the  multitudinous  flowers, 

The  mother  of  our  Lord, 

And  all  the  wonders  of  that  wondrous  roof! 

With  hushed  and  reverent  step,  through  the  wide  doors  I  passed  ! 

Passed  from  the  outer  splendors  to  the  inner  mystic  gloom 

Of  the  majestic  pile ; 

Through  the  emblazoned  windows  streams  the  tempered  light, 

Showing  dimly  forth  the  shrines  of  holy  men, 

The  sacred  emblems,  and  the  fifty  marvellous  pillars, 

Dumb  stony  giants,  who,  with  patient  strength, 

Bear  up  the  ponderous  roof ; 

Upon  the  altar  steps  I  bend  me  down,  and,  awe-struck,  rest. 

Suddenly,  through  the  deep  stillness 

Breathed  a  solemn  sound,  as  sweet  as  mournful ; 

A  hand  unseen  ran  o'er  the  organ's  keys. 

And  o'er  the  broad,  dark  air  the  harmonious  waves 

Rolled  grandly  on ! 

Entranced  I  heard,  and  soon  the  subtle  strains 
Distilled  within  my  soul  a  deep  oblivion 
Of  things  terrestrial. 


11  Duo  mo. 


A  vision  came  upon  me,  and  I  saw 

The  darkness  melt,  the  shades  opaque  dissolve, 

And  the  dull,  sombre  midnight  change 

To  daybright  lustre ! 

With  soft  and  lambent  flame  the  fifty  columns  glowed 

From  base  to  branching  head, 

And  with  supernal  light  pierced  the  thick  denseness 

Of  the  arched  roof : 

And  I  saw  the  innumerable  leaves, 

The  sculptured  garlands  of  fair  buds  ana  flowers — 

Strewn  with  such  lavish  hand  o'er  all  that  broad  parterre — 

With  life-renewing  tints  endowed : 

The  sacred  vessels  on  the  altar  ranged, 

The  pious  gifts  of  ages  passed  away, 

And  all  the  saintly  relics  of  tba^holy  place 

Glittered  with  new  effulgence  ! 

Mine  unused  eyes  drank  in  amazed  the  dazzling  scene, 

And  now  upon  mine  ears  arose  the  clang  of  music, 

And  the  sound  of  men  rejoicing ! 

From  their  huge  stanchions  'scaped  the  massy  doors, 

And  through  the  enfranchised  portal  paced 

A  wondrous  train ! 

A  thousand  mailed  knights,  the  Duomo's  guards, 
Strode  proudly  in  I 

As  when  in  life  they  marched,  so  came  they  now ; 
No  marble  corslets  still  their  lofty  hearts, 
Rich  suits  of  Milan  steel  enclasp  them  round, 
Through  the  gold  helmets'  bars  their  dark  eyes  flash, 
Bright  banners  wave  above  them,  and  their  hands 
Clasp  as  of  old  the  trenchant  blade ! 
A  stately  white-robed  troop,  the  Duomo's  priests, 
The  pageant  swells. 

No  rigid  garb  of  stone  impedes  their  solemn  steps ; 

Girt  round  with  high,  ecclesial  pomp, 

The  sacred  aisles  they  pace, 

The  jewelled  crosiers  grasp,  the  censers  swing, 

And,  as  of  yore,  the  glad  "  Hosannas"  raisie  I 

Again  the  clash  of  steel,  the  armed  tread, 

The  banners'  silken  folds — 

And  twice  five  hundred  warriors 

Pass  the  gaping  doors ! 

Hark !  in  the  air,  a  choir  angelic  sings : 


Wake,  jubilant  harps !  peal,  ye  clarions  of  silver ! 
Swell,  ye  loud  organs!  for  mighty 's  the  theme ! 
Bend  lowly  the  knee,  ye  saints,  knights,  and  martyrs, 
With  offerings  of  gold  let  the  high  altar  gleam  ! 
Fill  the  gemmed  censers  with  myrrh  and  with  amber, 
Deck  the  rich  shrines  with  a  splendor  ne'er  seen, 
Raise  high  the  song,  the  loud  hymn  of  devotion, 
Give  homage  to  Mary,  our  lady,  our  queen! 
vol.  v.— 39 
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Loud  glorias  peal,  and  with  reverberant  blast, 

Throughout  the  illumined  space, 

The  silver  trumpets  clang ! 

Doffed  is  the  casque,  the  mitred  head  bent  low, 

The  song  subsides,  and  on  that  marvellous  crowd 

An  awful  silence  dwells ! 

A  Presence  is  among  them— 

A  Being  gracious  as  resplendent. 

And  the  resuscitate  host  is  filled  with  holy  terror ! 

She  smiles  benignly  on  the  kneeling  throng, 

And  melts  with  heavenly  look  the  still,  deep  fear ! 

Again  the  hymn  breaks  forth, 

With  heavenly,  earthly  voices  join, 

Monks,  warriors,  martyrs  swell  the  raptured  strain ! 


Lo !  where  she  comes,  all  meek,  yet  all  noble, 

The  glory  celestial  encircling  ber  brows. 

Fall  prostrate,  ye  thousands,  all  lowly  adore  her ; 

Bare  your  swords,  valiant  knights,  yet  once  make  your  vows ; 

Chant  paeans,  ye  priests ;  let  the  harmonies  roll 

Till  the  gorgeous  temple  resounds  to  its  veiL 

Through  our  midst  she  is  moving,  the  chosen,  the  holy  z 

Hail,  Mary,  Madonna,  blest  Virgin,  all  hail ! 


The  voices  ceased,  the  echoes  died  away, 
The  mighty  pillars  throbbed  no  more  with  flame ; 
The  roof  closed  in,  the  pageant  vanished, 
And  the  darkness  swathed  once  more 
The  sombre  nave. 

Still  on  the  air  the  organ's  notes  float  sad  and  wailing, 

Still  through  the  storied  windows  streams  the  moon's  soft  light, 

Still  rest  the  things  of  earth ; 

The  mute  Colossi  yet  bear  up 

The  vaulted  roof ; 

The  shrines  still  glimmer  in  the  dim  night  air,  ' 
The  mystic  glories  of  my  vision— ~ 

Gone!  Abthub  Matthisoh. 
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Translated  from  Rerue  des  Questions  Hlstorlques. 

AMERICUS  VESPUCIUS  AND  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 


THE  TRUE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  AMERICA. 


Z. 

For  three  centuries,  the  world  has 
regarded  it  as  an  historical  fact  that 
Christopher  Columbus,  after  enduring 
many  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  ungrate- 
ful Spain,  had  the  unspeakable  morti- 
fication of  seeing  a  usurper,  screened  be- 
hind public  injustice,  wrest  from  him  not 
only  the  honor  of  bestowing  his  name 
on  the  world  he  had  discovered,  but 
the  reward  of  glory,  and  the  supreme 
consolation  of  his  last  days.  Fortu- 
nately this  belief  is  erroneous.  Nei- 
ther was  Americus  Vespucius  a  de- 
spoiler,  nor  was  Columbus  the  victim 
of  so  poignant  an  affront.  It  is  true 
that  the  great  navigator  became  after 
death  the  subject  of  shameful  mis- 
apprehensions ;  but  his  countrymen 
should  be  held  as  free  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  injustice  as  Colum- 
bus was  free  from  suspicion  or  presenti- 
ment of  coming  evil.  The  facts  are 
fully  explained  by  the  illustrious  Prus- 
sian savant,  who  has  consecrated  his 
glorious  career  in  great  part  to  the 
,    study  of  the  New  World  * 

Americus  or  Alberic  Vespucius, 
(Amerigo  Vespucci,)  born  at  Florence, 
March  9th,  1451,  of  an  important 
family,  was  educated  by  his  uncle, 
Giorgio  Antonio  Vespucci,  a  Domini- 
can monk,  and  one  of  the  honorable 
personages  connected  with  the  Renais- 
sance. His  fellow-student  was  Rene 
de  Vaudemont,  who,  later  in  life,  after 
gloriously  defending  his  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine against  Charles  the  Bold,  exer- 

*  M.  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  Critical  Examina- 
tion of  the  History  and  Geography  of  the  New  World. 
Volt.  ill.  and  It.  are  entirely  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  thU  problem.  We  merely  offer  here  an  abstract  of 
this  work,  which  U  little  known,  and,  while  exceed* 
ingly  Interesting,  demands  a  very  attentive  perusal. 
See  also  Washington  Irrlng,  History  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  voL  lv.  app.  9,  Americus  Vespucius. 


cised  in  peace  a  noble  patronage  of 
science  and  letters.  . 

Americus,  when  about  forty  years  of 
age,  left  Italy  for  Spain,  and  enter- 
ed the  flourishing  commercial  house 
founded  at  Seville  by  his  countrymen 
the  Berardi.  At  this  period  a  large 
number  of  Italians  established  them- 
selves in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  and  even 
in  England.  Some  became  promoters 
of  the  commerce  fed  by  Portuguese 
discoveries,  (the  Marchioni  at  Lisbon ;) 
others  (Cadomosto,  the  Corte  reali) 
traced  out  a  route  along  the  African 
coast  or  explored  the  icy  barrier  that 
guards  the  north  west  passage ;  while 
others  again,  (Christopher  Columbus, 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,)  crossed 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  bringing  baek  a 
wondrous  discovery.  This  was  one 
of  the  glories  of  Italy,  so  rich  in  all 
glory  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

At  first  a  clerk,  and  in  1496  the 
general  accountant  of  the  Berardi, 
Americus  Vespucius  listened  with  pas- 
sionate interest  to  narrations  uttered 
by  the  lips  of  Christopher  Columbus 
himself.  He  studied  astronomy  and 
the  science  of  navigation,  and  made 
four  voyages ;  the  first  two  under  pro* 
tection  of  the  Spanish  flag,  the  last 
two  under  that  of  Portugal. 

He  naturally  drew  up  an  account 
of  these  expeditions.  Like  Columbus 
he  related  his  foreign  experiences  to 
friends  and  patrons ;  first,  in  three  suc- 
cessive letters,  describing  his  first  three 
voyages,  written  to  the  Florentine,  Lo- 
renzo dl  Pierfrancesco  de'  Medici ; 
and  later,  after  his  fourth  expedition, 
in  a  single  narrative,  containing  a  r£ 
sunU  of  all  his  travels,  addressed  si- 
multaneously, but  not  in  the  same  form, 
to  another  countryman,  the  gonfalon- 
niere  Piero  Soderini,  and  to  the  Duke 
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of  Lorraine,  Bene  II.  This  last  was 
similar  in  tenor  to  a  narrative  sent  by 
him  a  short  time  before  to  Ferdinaud 
the  Catholic. 

These  four  voyages,  so  soon  made 
famous,  are  extracts,  varied  by  Vespu- 
cius  according  to  the  correspondents  for 
whom  they  were  destined  He  drew 
them  from  a  complete  and  detailed  ac- 
count, written  according  "  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  puny  talent,"*  as  his  over- 
strained modesty  expresses  it ;  a  work 
executed  with  assiduous  care,  "  in  or- 
der that  coming  generations  might  re- 
member him,"  but  which  he  never  pub- 
lished. It  has  not  yet  been  brought 
to  light 

It  is,  then,  only  by  those  of  his  print- 
ed letters  that  have  come  down  to  us — 
and  they  are  not  all  preserved — that 
we  know  the  dates  and  circumstances 
of  his  voyages. 

In  the  first  voyage,  which  took  place 
between  May  20th,  1497,  and  October 
loth,  1499,  he  recognized  the  coasts  of 
Surinam  and  of  Paria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco.  In  the  second,  dated 
from  May  6th,  1499,  to  September  8th, 
1S00,  he  crossed  the  equator  and  saw 
Cape  St.  Augustine  off  Brazil ;  and 
from  there  sailed  north  to  Paria  and 
Hispaniola.  The  dates  of  these  two 
expeditions  contradict  each  other ;  for, 
according  to  them,  his  second  voyage 
•must  have  begun  five  months  before 
•the  first  ended  Moreover,  the  date 
1497  for  the  beginning  of  the  first  voy- 
age is  inadmissible.  The  registers  of 
Hie  Spanish  administration  (La  Casa 
de  Contratacion  at  Seville)  prove 
that,  from  April,  1497,  to  May,  1498, 
Americus  Yespucius  was  detained  at 
Seville  and  San  Lucar,  occupied  with 
preparations  for  the  third  voyage  of 
Christopher  Columbus/)* 

For  this  reason  the  Florentine  has 
been  accused  of  fabricating  this  pre- 
tended voyage  by  disguising  a  few  in- 
cidents drawn  from  the  second ;  and  of 
having  antedated  his  departure  from 

•  "  Juxtalngenlolimeltenultatem."  Crit.  Exam. 
toL  It.  p.  170.  n.  1. 

t  CrlU  Exam.  vol.  It.  pp.  267.  2CS.  This  third 
voyage  look  place  from  M*y  80th,  149$,  to  November 
1500. 


Spain,  in  order  at  one  stroke  to  earn 
the  credit  of  first  touching  terra  firm* 
at  Paria,  and  deprive  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus of  that  honor.  We  shall  dis- 
cuss this  question  later. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  without  at- 
tributing to  himself  any  share  in  the 
command,  and  even  while  distinctly 
stating  that  he  was  there  under  orders 
"  to  aid  in  making  discoveries,"*  he 
does  not  name  the  chiefs  under  whose 
authority  he  was  placed. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  reticence,  we 
gather  from  the  deposition  of  Alonso 
do  Hojeda  in  the  lawsuit  brought 
against  the  crown  by  the  son  of  Colum- 
bus in  1508,  that  Vespucius  served  on 
the  squadron  of  Hojeda. t  A  compa- 
rison between  the  narratives  left  by 
both  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
first  voyage  of  Americus,  so  inaccu- 
rately dated,  must  be  identified  with 
that  of  Alonzo.f  But,  instead  of  ac- 
companying the  latter  during  the  en- 
tire expedition,  Yespucius,  after  ex- 
ploring the  coast  of  Paria  with  him, 
left  him  at  Hispaniola  at  the  end  of 
five  months.  Then,  liaving  been  ab- 
sent only  from  May  5th  to  October 
15 lb,  1499,  he  must  have  returned  to. 
Spain  in  time  to  embark  in  the  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  with  the  expedition  of 
Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon.f  This  expe- 
dition, which  ended  in  September,  1500, 
agrees  in  a  host  of  details  with  the  se- 
cond voyage  of  Vespucius. I 

These  enterprises  aroused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  King  of  Portugal,  Emma* 
nuel  le  Fortune,  in  whose  service  our 

•  M.  Von  Humboldt  suppose*  him  to  hare  been 
the  astronomer  of  the  expedition.  Crit.  Exam, 
vol  Iv.  p.  1S9,  and  following.  In  several  Instances 
the  other  mariners  failed  to  mention  the  name  of 
tbelr  captains. 

t  He  states  that  on  thU  voyage  (May  90th,  1499,  to 
June,  1500)  he  took  with  him  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  pilot, 
Morigo  Vespuche,  and  other  pilots.  (Crit.  Exam, 
vol.  fv.  p.  188.) 

SCrlt.  Exam.  ToL  lr.  pp.  195-900. 
Crit.  Exam.  vol.  lr.  p.  290. 
Crit.  Exam.  vol.  lr.  pp.  29S-S16 ;  vol  v.  pp.  tt-69, 
512-218.  M.  Von  Humboldt  •hows  that  the  circum- 
stances of  each  of  the  two  first  voyages  of  Vespodus 
bear  too  distinctive  a  character  to  render  admissible 
the  Idea  that  they  were  but  one  voyage,  that  Is,  the 
voyage  which  the  Florentine  Is  accused  of  calling  th« 
second,  while  Its  elements,  divided  by  him  with  more 
or  lr »a  art,  furnished  fallaciously  the  material  for  a 
first  supposed  roysge,  bearing  the  false  date  of  1497. 
The  first  voysge  was  confined  entirely  In  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  the  second  extended  to  southern  re- 
gions. 
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traveller  let  himself  be  enrolled.  He 
joined  a  squadron  (May,  1501,  to  Sept 
1501)  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  land  of 
Santa  Cruz,  or  Brazil,  discovered  April 
22d,  1500,  by  the  Portuguese  Ad- 
miral Alvarez  Cabral,  who,  while  on 
his  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  East-Indies,  had  been  dragged 
westward  by  winds  and  currents.  In 
this  voyage  Americus  Vespucius  passed 
the  equator  by  a  distance  which  he 
values  at  52°.  On  this  he  boasts  of 
having  traversed  one  fourth  of  the 
world  (40°  lat.  north  of  Lisbon  to  the 
equator  50°  lat  south ;  total  90°,  or  the 
quarter  of  a  meridian.)  He  gives  a 
brilliant  description  of  the  inhabitants, 
of  natural  features  in  that  region, 
and  of  southern  constellations.  The 
leader  of  this  expedition  is  not  known. 
One  remarkable  fact,  the  encounter  at 
Cape  Verd  with  the  vessels  of  Alvarez 
Cabral,  returning  from  Malabar  to  Lis- 
bon, and  the  details  which  Vespucius 
received  from  a  member  of  that  expe- 
dition concerning  the  admiral's  adven- 
tures in  the  Indies,  and  transmitted  to 
Pierfrancesco  de'  Medici,*  prove  the 
habitual  veracity  of  the  Florentine  nav- 
igator, confirmed  and  attested  in  this 
instance  by  Portuguese  documents/)* 

The  fourth  voyage,  (June,  1503,  to 
June,  1504,)  made  probably  under  the 
direction  of  Gonzalo  Coelho,  had  an 
object  which  Americus  extols  before- 
hand without  clearly  explaining  it :  "I 
shall  do  many  things/'  he  writes  to 
Medicis,  « for  the  glory  of  God,  the 
good  of  my  country,  and  the  perpet- 
ual commemoration  of  my  name."  It 
appears  that  the  king  of  Portugal 
wished  to  discover  a  passage  to  the 
Indies  further  south  than  Brazil ;  and, 
if  it  be  true  that  Vespucius  had  already 
penetrated  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
southern  latitude,  he  must  have  just 
missed  giving  his  name  to  the  straits, 
whose  discovery  twenty  years  later 
immortalized  Magellan.  But  results 
disappointed  these  cherished  hopes  and 
anticipations.    The  incapacity  of  the 


•  Letter  dated  at  Cape  Verd,  June  4th,  1601. 
t  Crlt.  Exam.  vol.  v.  pp.  69-107  and  218-215. 


commander-in-chief,  whose  name  the 
narrator  conceals  while  roundly  abus- 
ing his  presumption  and  folly,  rendered 
it  disastrous. 

Emmanuel,  occupied  at  that  period 
with  grand  projects  of  conquest  in 
Oriental  India,  abandoned  all  attempts 
directed  to  the  West  Vespucius  on 
his  side,  disgusted  with  the  barren  ser- 
vice of  Portugal,  lent  ear  to  King  Fer- 
dinand's solicitations,  and,  with  a  facile 
change  of  patron  not  without  precedent 
among  his  contemporaries,  returned  to 
Castile.  We  find  him  leaving  Seville 
for  Valladolid,  where  the  court  was 
assembled,  bearing  an  introduction  to 
Diego,  son  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
from  the  admiral  himself.  Columbus 
recommends  him  (February  5th,  1505) 
as  a  man  "  to  whom  fortune  has  been 
adverse,  and  who  has  not  enjoyed  the 
legitimate  fruit  of  his  labors." 

He  received  a  commission  to  equip 
a  squadron  destined  to  seek  a  western 
route  to  the  "land  of  spices."  But  after 
two  years  of  preparation,  Ferdinand, 
wearied  with  dissensions  with  his  son- 
in-law  Philippe  le  Beau,  abandoned 
the  design.  At  all  events,  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1508,  he  appointed  Ameri- 
cus Vespucius  to  be  pilot-in-chief  (pilo- 
to  mayor)  at  Seville,  with  a  salary  of 
fifty  thousand  maravedis,  with  these 
duties :  first,  to  make  sure  that  the  pilots 
understood  the  use  of  astrolabe  and 
quadrant ;  second,  to  make  out  a  table 
of  positions,  to  bear  the  name  of  Padron 
real,  and  serve  the  sole  purpose  of 
fixing  maritime  routes ;  third,  to  oblige 
pilots  after  each  voyage  to  explain,  in 
the  presence  of  the  officers  of  La  Casa 
de  Contratacion  and  of  the  pUoto  ma- 
yor, the  exact  position  of  the  newly 
discovered  lands,  and  also  any  correc- 
tions in  the  bearings  of  coasts,  in  order 
that  all  necessary  changes  might  be 
recorded  in  the  Padron  real.* 

It  was  while  filling  this  eminent 
position  that  Americus  Vespucius  died 
at  Seville,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1512,  aged  sixty-one  years,  without 
having  made  another  voyage. 

*  Grit.  Exam.  yoL    pp.  187, 168. 
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Thus  lived  Americus  Vespucius, 
joining  actively  and  honorably  for  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  tne  gigan- 
tic labors  by  which  the  mariners  of  Cas- 
tile and  Portugal  wrenched  one  by  one 
her  secrets  from  the  sea. 

Valued  and  sought  by  kings  as  well 
as  by  the  most  illustrious  men,  a  little 
vain  himself  proud  of  the  early  edu- 
cation that  had  raised  him  above  the 
generality  of  navigator?,  with  a  mind 
rather  commonplace  than  brilliant, 
nowhere  does  he  give  evidence  in  bis 
narratives  of  a  dishonest  leaning  toward 
usurpation  ;  nor  does  a  single  act  ac- 
cuse him  of  such  desires. 

And  yet  usurpation  there  was.  Let 
us  discover  its  source  and  the  manner 
of  its  consummation. 

The  Italian  friends  with  whom  Ame- 
ricus was  in  correspondence  probably 
took  upon  themselves  to  publish  his 
letters.  The  first  one  put  in  prinf  was 
the  letter  to  Pierfrancesco  de'  Medici, 
containing  an  account  of  his  third  voy- 
age. Rich  in  curious  details,  and  in 
vivid  pictures  of  habits  and  manners, 
this  little  work  was  the  more  striking 
to  imaginations  already  overwrought, 
that  the  narrator's  explorations  had 
embraced  vast  coast  regions  of  south- 
ern latitudes.* 

The  first  publication  of  this  third 
voyage  appears  to  have  been  made  in 

*  The  fact  that  these  dlscoTertet  of  Americus  had 
taken  place  In  southern  regions  added  to  their  Inte- 
rest. Many  persona  still  persisted  In  the  error  of  an- 
cient cosmography,  that  the  tiro  tempers te  tones, 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  irere  alone  habitable, 
and  could  nerer  hold  communication  with  each  other 
because  of  the  burning  atmosphere  of  the  torrid  sone. 
We  find  a  ludicrous  and  remarkable  specimen  of  this 
blind  spirit  of  corner ratUm  In  a  certain  Zacbariah 
Stilus,  who  writes  at  Paris  in  1515,  that  Is  to  say, 
twenty-three  years  after  the  first  voyage  of  Christopher 
Columbus  and  serenteen  years  after  Vasco  de  Gama's 
expedition  to  the  Indies  :  u  Between  the  torrid  tone 
and  the  glacial  aooes,  two  sooes  only  are  habitable.  By 
whom  Is  the  one  corresponding  to  our  own  inhabited? 
Macrobius  affirms  It;  no  one  has  erer  known,  no 
one  erer  will  know.  For  the  torrid  tone  placed  be- 
tween them  Interdicts  all  Intercourse  between  the 
men  of  these  two  regions,  The  superior  sone,  then, 
only  Is  Inhabited,  I  mean  the  one  lying  between  the 
northern  and  equatorial  regions."  (Blbliotheque 
Magazine,  No.  16160.)  Others  understood  no  better 
the  antipodes,  the  men  of  the  opposite  hemisphere 
standing  head  downward.  The  royages  of  Vespu- 
cius  contributed  largely  toward  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 


Italy.  The  Latin  language  served  k 
for  a  passport  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
furnished  the  type  for  numerous  French 
and  German  translations.  Hie  first 
Latin  edition  known  is  without  date, 
and  bears  the  name  of  the  publisher 
Lambert,  in  Paris.  Afterward  came 
those  of  Otmar,  in  Augsburg,  1504, 
published  previously  under  the  title 
of  Mundus  Nova,  an  expression  used 
by  Americus  himself;  and  those  of 
Strasburg,  published  by  Hupfuff,  in 
1505;  those  of  Leipzig.  1506. 

Soon  the  Italians  with  their  gin  it 
if  ensemble  gather  together  into  ever-in- 
creasing collections  various  narratives 
published  separately.  First  appear- 
ed the  "  Book  of  all  the  Expeditions 
of  the  King  of  Spain  among  the  ncw- 
lv  discovered  Islands  and  Mainlands/' 
^printed  in  Venice,  1504,  in  quarto,)  by 
Albertine  Vercellese  di  Lisona.  This 
collection  comprises  only  the  first 
three  voyages  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, with  those  of  Pietro  Alonso,'  and 
of  Pmzon.  Three  years  later,  the 
great  collection  of  Vicenzo  absorbs  all 
these,  adding  to  the  voyages  made  bj 
Spaniards  those  made  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  placing  en  vedette,  as  we 
say  nowadays,  the  name  of  Americas 
Vespucius :  Hondo  Novo  e  Paesi  Ntto- 
vamente  ritrovaU  da  Alberico  Vetpuiio. 
Fiorentino,  1507.  The  author,  who 
writes  anonymously,  was  Alessandro 
Zorzi. 

This  book  was  also  translated  into 
Latin  at  Mtfan,  1508 ;  into  German  by 
Jobst  Ruchamer,  of  Nuremberg.  1508 ; 
and  into  French,  by  Mathurin  du  Re* 
douer,  of  Paris,  without  date.  Of  the 
Fi'ench  version,  several  editions  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession 
about  the  year  1516. 

Thus  popularity  became  rapidly  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  Americus  Yes* 
pucius.  These  collections,  disseminat- 
ed through  the  learned  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, gave  the  Florentine  the  fame  of 
having  traversed  a  greater  extent  of 
newly  discovered  country  than  any 
other  man,  and  predisposed  public 
opinion  to  give  him  all  the  credit  of 
the  essential  discovery. 
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But  the  decisive  influence  came  from 
a  remote  corner  of  the  Vosges. 

Bene  IL,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  old 
school  companion  of  Vespucius,  shared, 
as  has  been  already  said,  the  elevated 
tastes  natural  to  princes  of  the  Renais- 
sance* He  followed  with  attentive  eye 
the  explorations  of  navigators,  and 
favored  the  progress  of  geographical 
science. 

Americas  Vespucius  addressed  to 
him,  as  we  know,  from  Lisbon,  in  1504, 
an  account  or  rather  an  abstract  of  his 
four  voyages- 
There  lived  in  those  days  in  Lor- 
raine, in  the  little  town  of  Saint  Die,  a 
learned  bookseller,  a  native  of  Fri- 
bourg-en-Brisgau,  and  an  ancient  stu- 
dent in  the  university  of  that  town* 
Following  a  custom  of  the  time,  he  had, 
by  a  Greek  transformation,  translated 
his  name  from  Martin  Waldsee  Mai- 
ler to  Martinus  Hylacomylus.*  He 
prepared  an  edition  of  Ptolemseus. 
The  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  the 
last  exponent  of  geographical  know- 
ledge and  of  cosmography  among  the 
ancients,  had  been  successively  the 
oracle  of  the  immovable  middle  ages 
and  of  the  invincible  pioneers  who 
opened  the  modern  era.  The  world 
was  never  weary  of  making  reprints 
of  his  writings,  adding  in  a  supplement 
what  antiquity  had  not  known  of  our 
globe,  or  as  the  saying  went,  of  lands 
outside  Ptolemieus,  (regiones  extra 
PtoUmcsum.) 

But  before  entering  upon  his  great 
work,  Hylacomylus  published  an  in- 
troduction to  the  cosmography,  and  as 
an  addition  precious  as  it  was  novel, 
enriched  it  with  the  four  voyages  of 
Americus  Vespucius,  under  this  title 
"  Cosmographies  introductio  cum  qui 
Uusdam  geometries  ac  astronomies 
principiis  ad  earn  rem  necessariis. 
Insuper  quatuor  Americi  Vespucii 
aavigationes."    He  wrote  anonymous* 

*  Grit.  Bran.  toL  It.  p.  99  and  following.  See 
the  positive  and  sagacious  researches  which  led  XL 
Von  Humboldt  to  discover  the  true  name  of  Hyla- 
comylus. The  passage  is  of  great  interest,  not  only 
on  accoant  of  the  problem  whose  solution  it  presents, 
but  m  showing  with  what  persevering  ardor  the  Il- 
lustrious author  devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  truth. 


ly,  revealing  his  name  only  with  the 
second  edition  in  1509* 

From  whom  did  he  obtain  these  four 
voyages,  never  before  printed?  No 
doubt  from  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  But 
he  is  silent  upon  that  point,  limiting 
himself  to  the  information  that  they 
had  been  translated  from  Italian  into 
French  and  f  rom  French  into  Latin. 

Here  and  there  in  the  nine  chapters 
that  compose  his  work  Hylacomylus 
alludes  to  the  discoveries  of  Ame- 
ricus Vespucius,  extolling  their  ex* 
tent  and  their  scientific  importance. 
w  The  torrid  sone,"  he  says,  u  is  habi- 
table and  inhabited.  The  Golden 
Chersonesus  and  Taprobane  contain 
many  human  beings,  as  well  as  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  country  en- 
tirely unknown  until  lately,  when  it 
was  discovered  by  Americus  Veapu* 
cins." 

Further  on,  in  a  more  decided  man- 
ner, after  mentioning  the  seven  cli- 
mates described  by  Ptoleraceus,  and 
named  after  several  remarkable  towns, 
mountains,  or  rivers  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  Hylacomylus  opposes  to 
thtem  six  others  recently  recognized  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  names 
of  the  first  five  repeat  those  of  the 
north  in  symmetrical  opposition.*  In 
the  sixth*  toward  the  antarctic  region 
and  the  extremity  of  Africa,  he  places 
Zanzibar,  discovered  shortly  before, 
tho  islands  of  Java  Minor,  (Sumatra,) 
Seula,  (Ceylon,)  with  the  fourth  part 
of  the  world ;  "  and  this  quarter,  since 
Americus  discovered  it,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  call  the  land  of  Americus,  or 
America*'1 

Finally,  and  it  is  here  that  this  ob- 
scure author  decides  the  question  for 
future  ages,  he  enumerates  the  coun- 
tries comprised  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  He  reminds  us  that  Europe 
and  Asia  are  the  names  of  two  queens, 
and  continues :  "  Now  these  three  por- 
tions have  been  explored  to  their  at- 

*  "  Pari  modo  diceodum  est  de  els  qua  sunt  ultra 
SBqulnoctlalem  ad  au strum  quorum  sex  contrarla 
noralna  habentla  sunt  lu strata :  et  dlci  possunt  antl- 
dia  Meroes,  antidla  Alexandria*,  antidla  Rhodon, 
antidia  Rboznes,  (sic,)  antidla  Borischener,  (sic,)  a 
greeca  partlcula  antique  opposltum  Tel  contra  deuo- 
tat."— Ch.  tU. 
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moat  Emits ;  and  smother,  a  fourth,  has 
been  discovered  by  Americas  Yespu- 
cavT  (as  we  shall  see  later.)  Nov  I 
see  no  grands  upon  which  opposition 
can  be  made  to  naming  it  America,  or 
the  land  of  Americas,  after  its  disco- 
verer, Americas,  a  man  of  sagacious 
genius,  since  Europe  and  Asa  owe 
their  names  to  women." 

Two  series  of  distichs  precede  and 
announce  the  four  navigations.  We 
mention  them  merelj  for  the  character- 
istic enthusiasm  that  they  exhale  in 
honor  of  the  fortunate  mariner.  He 
alone  who  sang  the  maritime  adven- 
tures of  the  Trojan  hero,  says  the  poet 
m  closing  his  verses,  could  worthily 
celebrate  this  theme.9 

This,  then,  was  the  baptism  of  the 
new-born  world.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
humblest  cities  of  Lorraine  that  an  un- 
known bookseller  bade  Europe  and 
Asia  bold  it  with  him  over  the  font, 
inscribing  it  in  the  classic  family  by  a 
name  thenceforth  imperishable. 


m. 

This  name  became  quickly  famous 
in  the  Old  World.  Its  birth  in  Lor- 
raine was  an  advantage  in  the  begin- 
ning. This  country  was  fortunately 
placed  for  facilities  of  intercourse 
between  France  and  Germany,  very 
near  the  Rhine,  along  whose  banks 
were  crowded  so  many  famous  towns 
from  Bale  to  Rotterdam,  and  close  to 
Strasburg,  that  centre  of  powerful  ra- 
diation. 

From  the  presses  of  Grieninger,  or 
Gruninger,  issued,  in  1509,  the  second 
edition  of  the  Cosmography,  bearing 
this  time  the  author's  name  affixed  to 
the  dedication.  Piquant  selections  were 
made  from  the  four  voyages  of  Ameri- 
cas, and  many  persons,  allured  by  its 
success,  falsely  claimed  the  paternity 
of  the  book.f  Long  after  the  death 
of  Hylacomylus  his 'work  was  destin- 
ed to  be  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1535 

'  •  The  poetical  part  of  the  Oosmofrraphljs  Introdnc- 
Uo  It  by  Phllestus,  (Kingman  n,)  a  friend  of  the  editor. 

t  Hylacomylus  complain*  of  this  In  a  letter  to  Phi- 
tolas,  dated  1509. 


aad  at  1554.  The  suffrage  of  Italy 
served  not  a  little  the  popularity  of  the 
navigator  and  the  name  of  America. 

Everywhere  an  irresistible  and  uni- 
versal concurrence  enhanced  the  re- 
nown of  Americas  Vespucius,  as  wave 
after  wave  bears  its  tribute  to  the  ris- 
ing ride.  From  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  that  first  edition.  (1507,)  maps 
and  globes  were  printed  in  Strasburg 
and  sold  at  low  prices,  bearing  indica- 
tion of  the  discoveries  of  Americas 
Vespucius,  with  his  name.* 

In  1509,  the  same  year  when  the 
second  edition  of  Hylacomylus  appear- 
ed, an  anonymous  opvscule,  another 
product  of  John  Grieninger's  active 
press,  called,  u  Globus  mundi  declara- 
tio,  sive  descriptio  mundi  ettotius  orbis 
terrarum,"  sanctions  the  proposition  of 
the  scholar  of  Saint-Die.  This  is  the 
first  geographical  treatise  in  which  the 
name  of  America  takes  undisputed 
possession  as  the  designation  of  the 
New  World.  The  phraseology  in  which 
it  is  couched  is  fantastic,  and,  indepen- 
dently of  its  significance,  merits  a  mo- 
ment's attention. 

"  Doctors,"  saith  the  cosmographer, 
w  compare  our  earth  to  the  human 
frame  as  possessing  all  the  parts  con- 
tained in  a  body.  First,  the  flesh  is 
the  earth  itself ;  blood  corresponds  to 
water,  bones  to  stones,  veins  to  moun- 
tains. The  head  is  the  East,  or  Asia ; 
the  feet  are  the  West  and  America 
lately  discovered.  Africa  is  the  right 
arm,  and  our  own  continent  of  Europe 
the  left.* 

Science  in  her  first  essays  was  some- 
times satisfied  with  very  naive  pueri- 
lities, and  young  America  was  receiv- 
ed under  strange  auspices.  But  at 
that  time,  perhaps,  this  was  an  ad- 
vantage. The  author  of  the  Globus 
shows  himself  more  rational  while  un- 
dertaking to  demonstrate  clearly,  even 
to  persons  of  small  education,  the  ex- 
istence of  antipodes  whose  feet  are 
opposed  ours;  and  the  possibility  of 
life  in  any  portion  of  the  globe,  be- 

•  Crlt  Mxam.  rol  It.  pp.  140-149.  Letters  of  tha 
Benedictine  Tritheralos,  Aug.  14th  1  SOT.  Humboldt 
shows  that  this  letter  is  often  dated  Incorrectly  l&U* 
Trithemius  makes  Vespucius  a  Spaniard* 
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arose  the  sun  6hines  upon  all  parts 
of  tbe  earth — problems  that  disturbed 
many  minds. 

Nevertheless,  great  as  is  his  admira- 
tion for  Americus  Vespucius,  and  for 
u  the  fourth  part  of  the  worfd  by  him 
discovered,  that  island  larger  than  Eu- 
rope whose  shores  develop  westward 
with  relation  to  Europe  and  Africa," 
tbe  geographer  of  Strasburg  does  not 
inscribe  the  name  of  America  on  his 
map.  He  is  content  with  the  appella- 
tion of  the  New  World.9  Pierre  Apier, 
in  1520,  was  the  first  to  enroll  the  name 
of  America  on  a  map  of  the  world  add- 
ed to  an  edition  of  Solinus.f 

Then  comes  the  author  who,  adding 
practice  to  precept,  should  have  antici- 
pated others — we  mean  Hylacomylus. 

His  ambition,  like  that  of  every  cos- 
mographer,  was  to  re-edit  the  mathe- 
matician of  Alexandria.  The  magni- 
ficent bounty  of  Rene1  II.  furnished  the 
funds  for  the  preparatory  labors  and 
provided  for  the  engraving  of  maps. 
But  death  interrupted  the  work  in 
1508  by  snatching  away  its  noble  pa- 
tron.! In  the  language  of  tbe  editors, 
two  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Stras- 
burg, it  was  aroused  from  its  sleep 
among  the  rocks  of  the  Vosges  only 
after  six  years  of  neglect  It  was 
published  at  Strasburg  in  the  year 
1513,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Philesius.  Tbe  maps  do  not  present 
tbe  name  of  Americus,  nor  the  body 
of  the  work  that  of  Hylacomylus. 
But,  following  those  belonging  to  the 
geography  proper  of  Ptolemoeus,  there 
is  a  rich  supplementary  atlas,  which 

•  Newe  Welt.  The  Indications  on  this  map  of  the 
Globus  are  In  German. 

t  Crit.  Exam.  vol.  It.  p.  255 ;  toL  t.  pp.  1T4,  188. 

$  We  find  in  a  treatise  of  1511,  composed  of  a  tract 
chart  of  Europe  by  Hylacomylus,  with  a  description 
of  the  same  continent  by  his  friend  Philesius,  an  In- 
teresting tribute  to  tbe  memory  of  Rene  II.  Hyla- 
eomylus  dedicates  this  map,  of  which  he  Is  very  proud, 
to  Duke  Antony,  Rene's  son  and  successor.  He  ob- 
serves that  the  late  duke  was  "  the  first  among  the 
first  of  princes  to  favor  the  liberal  arts,  full  of  the  love 
of  letters  and  of  lettered  men.  We  ourselves  remem- 
ber the  Indulgent  ear,  the  smiling  countenance,  and 
the  good  grace  with  which  he  received  the  general 
description  of  the  globe,  and  other  monuments  of  our 
literary  labors  offered  by  us  to  him."  This  book 
(Blbllo.  Magazine,  No.  16189)  is  entitled :  Instructlo 
ananuductionem  pnestans  in  cartam  itlnerarlam  Mar- 
tini Hilacomile,  cum  luculentiori  ipslus  Ku ropes  enar- 
ratione  a  Kingman  no  Phlleslo  conscript*.  Strasbourg. 
Imprlmerle  tirlenlnger,  April,  1511. 


represents  the  geographical  state  of 
the  world  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  offers  us  two  very  curious  maps ; 
a  map  of  the  world,  entitled  "  Orbis 
typus  universalis  juxta  bydrogra- 
phorura  traditionem,"  with  the  profile 
of  the  western  mainland  and  several 
islands  of  the  Antilles  and  a  special 
map  of  discoveries,  Tabula  Terre 
Nove,  loaded  with  names  that  mount 
in  a  grand  scale  up  to  the  fortieth  de- 
gree of  south  latitude.  This  place 
is  eminently  suited  to  introduce  the 
name  of  America,0  but  we  seek  it  in 
vain.  It  was  destined  to  appear  in  a 
posthumous  work  of  the  bookseller  of 
Saint-Di6. 

In  1522,  Laurentius  Phrisius,  who 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Philesius, 
published  a  new  edition  of  Ptoiemreus 
at  John  Grieningers  in  Strasburg. 
Hylacomylus  was  dead ;  but  how  could 
they  do  better  than  employ  the  maps 
prepared  by  him  in  his  lifetime  ?  46  That 
we  may  not  seem,"  says  Phrisius  to  the 
reader,  "  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  an- 
other's merit,  know  that  these  maps 
have  been  lately  prepared  by  Martin 
Hylacomylus,  dead  in  Christ,  and  re- 
duced to  dimensions  smaller  than  their 
first  form.  If  they  are  good,  to  him 
then,  aud  not  to  U3,  peace  and  place 
among  the  celestial  hierarchy,  in  the 
bosom  of  him  who  separated  the  edi- 
fice of  this  world  by  spaces  so  marvel- 
lous. For  the  remainder  that  follows, 
know  that  it  is  our  own  work."t 

Now,  upon  this  map  of  the  world, 
which  is  the  work  of  Hylacomylus,  and, 
is  entitled  as  in  the  Ptolemaeus  of 
1518, 41  Orbis  typus  universalis  juxta 
hydrographorum  traditionem,"  is  dis- 
played the  name  of  America.  And 

*  On  the  contrary,  we  find  this  inscription :  Hcee 
terra  cum  adjacentibue  instill*  inventa  est  per 
Columbian  Janueneem  ex  mandate  Regie  Oat- 
telle*.  Elsewhere  the  preface  of  the  supplement  con- 
tains this  singular  phrase  Apropos  of  the  map  of  the 
world :  "  Charta  autem  marina  quam  hydrographlam 
vocant  per  admiralem  quondam  serentssimum  Portu- 
galim  regie  Ferdinandi  cssteroe  denlque  lustrato- 
res  verissimis  peragrationibus  lustrata."  (Folio,  Im- 
perial Lib. ,  0. 10.)  How  place  Ferdinand  on  tbe  Por- 
tuguese throne  then  occupied  by  Emmanuel?  Who 
is  this  admiral  f  Remark  that  the  names  of  locality 
on  the  second  map  are  Spanish.  This  extraordinary 
confusion  of  names  of  kings  will  serve  to  explain 
other  errors  in  after  times. 

t  Crit  Exam.  vol.  iv.  p.  116. 
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what  a  triumphant  commentary  upon 
it  ia  given  in  the  preface  written  by 
Thomas  Aucuparius !  "  Not  less  wor- 
thy of  panegyric  are  those  who,  since 
the  days  of  Ptolem&us,  have  succeed- 
ed by  an  incredible  effort  of  genius  in 
exploring  new  countries  and  islands. 
And  in  the  first  rank  among  them, 
and  deserving  an  extraordinary  fame, 
stands  Americus  Vespucius,  the  illus- 
trious and  eminent  man  who  discover- 
ed and  explored  and  was  the  first  guest 
of  the  land  of  America,  called  to  day 
America,  or  the  New  World,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  the  world ;  as  well  as  of 
other  new  islands  adjacent  to  it  or  ly- 
ing at  no  great  distance." 

This  enthusiasm  was  not  free  from 
confusion.  Thesavans  on  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine  received  by  repercussion 
the  echoed  reports  of  these  wonderful 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  discoveries, 
without  distinguishing  quite  clearly 
the  name  and  extent  of  each  one.  For 
instance,  this  Ptolem&us  of  1522  re- 
peats the  map  of  1513,  with  the  indi- 
cation that  the  continent  in  question 
with  its  neighboring  islands  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Qenoese  Columbus 
under  orders  of  the  King  of  Castile.* 

The  same  legend,  under  date  of 
1497,  adjoining  the  words  America 
provincia,  on  Apian's  map,  appears  in 
the  edition  of  Pomponius  Mela,  by 
Vadianus,  (Joacquin  de  Watt,)  Bale, 
1522.  Yet  the  first  pages  in  the.  book 
reproduce  a  letter  from  Vadianus  to 
a  friend,  concerning  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Vespucius,  and  the  remark- 
able proficiency  in  mathematics  of  this 
navigator.  The  editor  does  not  re- 
mark that  the  name  of  America  upon 
the  map  is  in  contradiction  with  that 
of  Columbus  in  the  legend,  or  that 

•  We  hare  not  heen  fortunate  enough  to  find  the 
rtolem*uft  of  1M1  Hut  there  exUte  in  the^llo- 
tbeqoe  Batnte  OfiierlAre  (<».  8)  mi  edition  of  1523, 
made  bjr  BillnitM  llirkeyioer,  at  Grtenlnf er,  In  Strae- 
trarfC  The  alias,  In  the  eeeond  part  of  the  volume, 
evidently  repeate  In  a  Mnaller  form  that  of  1613.  The 
map*  are  Identical  Now,  the  laet  Orbls  typoa  unl- 
verealU  juxta  hydrographoram  tradltlonem  ex- 
actteslrae  deptcta  bean,  with  the  eecramental  date 
of  IMS,  the  name  of  America  upon  the  great  tract  of 
country  In  the  toolh  western  part  of  the  Western 
ocean.  This,  then,  Is  the  first  document,  After  the 
date  come  the  initials  L.  f.  (Lauren tin*  Frieiua. 
Frislot,  another  form  of  Phrlalne.) 


elsewhere  he  attaches  erroneous!/  to 
the  third  voyage  of  Columbus,  daring 
which  the  great  navigator  touched 
Paria,  the  pretended  date  (1497)  of 
the  discovery  of  Americus  Vespucius.* 

This  discrepancy  among  Rhenish 
geographers  was  not  of  long  duration. 

Simon  Gryneeus,  author  of  a  collec- 
tion of  voyages,  (Obis  Novas,  Bile, 
March,  1532,)  in  which  he  inserts  the 
four  voyages  of  Americus  Vespucius 
and  only  the  first  of  Columbus,  does 
not  hesitate  in  deciding  (heir  respec- 
tive importance ;  witness  the  following 
words  in  a  little  treatise  by  Sebastian 
Munster,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
collection :  "  There  has  been  discover- 
ed in  our  own  day  in  the  Western 
ocean,  by  Americus  Vespucius  and 
Christopher  Columbus,  what  one  may 
call  a  new  world,  and  very  correctly 
the  fourth  part  of  the  globe,  so  that 
our  earth  no  longer  consists  of  three 
parts,  but  of  four ;  because  these  In- 
dian islands  surpass  Europe  in  size, 
especially  the  one  which  takes  its 
name  of  America  from  Americus,  who 
discovered  it."  The  same  Munster 
writes  in  his  Cosmography  :  •*  VV  hat 
shall  I  say  of  these  great  islands  of 
America,  of  Paria,  Cuba,  Hispaniola, 
Yucatan  ?"  And  again,  upon  a  map 
giving  the  southern  part  of  the  New 
World :  44  Atlantic  Island,  called  Bra- 
zil and  America." 

The  collection  of  Grynieus  was  re- 
printed in  Paris  about  the  month  of 
November,  1532,  and  several  times 
afterward. 

Apian  and  Phrisius,  the  same  who 
worked  upon  the  Ptolenueus  of  1522, 
say  in  their  Cosmography  :  "  America 
takes  its  name  from  Americus  Vesjiu- 
cius,  who  discovered  it ;  others  call  it 
Brazil.  Is  it  a  continent  or  an  island  ? 
We  do  not  yet  know."  Of  Columbus 
not  one  word. 

These  references  to  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, evoked  a  contretemps,  are  only 
exceptions  of  ever  lessening  frequency* 

•  Crlt  Exam.  roL  It.  p.  144.  Colombo*  <haoor- 
ered  the  terra  firms  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco.  (leal 
Santa,)  August  lot,  14*1  The  third  rormnUM 
from  May  30th,  14W,  to  November  ftftta,  lMfe 
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The  name  of  America  in  a  few  year* 
had  taken  possession  of  maps  and 
of  science,  and  passed  into  a  brilliant 
and  resonant  notoriety  with  the  public 
The  erudite,  those  who  controlled  the 
printing  press,  and  those  who,  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  formed  opinions  al- 
most uninfluenced  by  Spain,  and  whose 
admiration,  more  or  less  enlightened, 
created  fame,  were  fairly  dazzled  by 
Americus  Vespucius.  Columbus,  af- 
ter being  faintly  discerned  from  time 
to  time,  at  last  disappeared,  and  was 
lost  like  a  satellite  in  the  nimbus  of  a 
principal  star  planet.  No  doubt  he 
could  lay  claim  to  a  few  islands ;  but 
he  who,  unveiling  the  vast  expanse 
of  southern  shores,  had  discovered  a 
new  world,  was  beyond  dispute  Ame- 
ricus Vespucius,  the  noble,  the  illus- 
trious traveller  par  excellence — egre- 
gius  et  nobilissimus  inventor,  visitator 
et  primus  hospes. 

IV. 

But  why  this  sijence  respecting 
Christopher  Columbus  ?  Whence  this 
apparent  conspiracy  against  a  man 
who  in  our  own  day  rears  himself  like 
a  giant  above  all  those  who  navigated 
the  route  opened  by  his  genius  ? 
Where  shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  the 
ingratitude  no  longer  peculiar  of  Spain, 
but  attributable  to  all  Europe,  that 
pains  our  hearts  ? 

The  truth  must  be  told :  he  himself 
was  one  of  its  principal  causes. 

The  illustrious  Genoese  never  court- 
ed publicity.  The  only  papers  print* 
ed  during  his  life,  concerning  his  dis- 
coveries, were  his  first  voyage,  taken 
from  his  letter  of  March  14th,  1493, 
to  the  treasurer  Sanchez;  and  his 
fourth,  an  account  of  which  he  address- 
ed  to  the  kings  in  a  letter  from  Jamaica, 
(July  7th,  1503  ;)•  the  one  in  Latin  at 
Rome,  (1493,)  the  other  at  Venice, 

*  First  voyage  from  August  8d,  1492,  to  March  15, 
1408 :  discovery  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  of  Hayti. 
Fourth  voyage  from  May  11th,  1503,  to  November 
fth,  1904;  discovery  of  the  coast  of  the  continent 
from  Honduras  to  Puerto  de  Mosqultos,  at  the  end 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  First  notion  of  the  exit- 
tence  of  another  sea  to  the  vest* 


translated  into  Italian,  (1505.)  The 
title  of  Lettera  rarissima  by  which  this 
last  document  is  designated,  shows 
plainly  that  it  was  not  for  general  dis- 
tribution. Of  the  writings  of  Colum- 
bus these  are  all  that  were  published 
up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.4 

This  great  man  thought  it  for  his  in- 
terest to  keep  the  secret,  if  not  of  bis 
discoveries,  at  least  of  the  route  be  had 
followed.  As  his  treaty  of  Santa  F6 
with  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  secured 
to  him  the  government  and  a  part  of 
the  fruits  of  the  lands  discovered  by 
him,  he  had  not  cared  to  provoke  or 
facilitate  competition.  Indeed  we 
have  two  letters  from  Isabella,  (Sep- 
tember 5th,  1493,  and  August  16th, 
1494,)  reproaching  him  for  leaving  the 
degrees  of  latitude  blank,  and  asking 
for  a  complete  chart  of  the  islands  with 
their  names  and  distances.f  He  be- 
came still  less  communicative  after  the 
crown  of  Castile  violated  its  engage- 
ments with  him,  (1495,)  and  when  his 
enemy  Fonseca  gave  up  his  charts  to 
the  navigator  Hojeda.  They  had  re- 
duced him,  he  said,  to  the  position  of  a 
man  who  opens  the  door  for  others  to 
pass  through.  Silence  may,  then,  have 
seemed  to  him  a  means  of  defending 
his  legitimate  possessions,  or,  at  least, 
of  diminishing  the  force  of  attacks  upon 
his  just  rights. 

Besides,  though  his  discovery  anti- 
cipated by  six  years  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  East-Indies  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  was  eclipsed  by 
the  brilliant  voyages  of  Vasco  de  Grama 
and  Alvares  Cabral,  followed  as  they 
were  bv  immediate  results.  What 
were  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in 
search  of  ?  The  Indies,  the  empire  of 
Cathay,  or  of  China,  those  regions  de- 
picted by  antiquity  and  by  the  travel- 
lers of  the  middle  ages  as  gorged 

•  Orlt  Exam,  vol  11.  p.  880;  vol  Iv.  p.  73  tad 

note. 

t  Crlt  Exam.  vol.  111.  p.  840.  We  hear  of  a  chart 
given  at  Rome,  In  1566,  by  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
the  admiral's  brother,  to  a  canon  of  Si.  John  of  Let- 
eran,  and  given  by  him  to  Alessandro  Zozl,  author 
of  the  collection  of  1507.  Its  fate  is  unknown.  CriU 
Exam.  vol.  iv.  p.  80.  note.  This  does  not  look  like 
publicity. 
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with  precious  metals,  with  pearls  and 
diamonds,  with  spices  and  glittering 
tissues.  Now,  the  Portuguese  had 
been  wafted  to  the  very  source  of  these 
treasures.  In  the  earliest  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  their  fleets  returned 
laden  with  spoils  from  kingdoms  of 
sonorous  names,  rendered  famous  by 
the  songs  or  by  the  ambition  of  the 
poets  and  conquerors  of  classic  anti- 
quity. All  this  time  the  Spaniards, 
following  the  steps  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, were  groping  in  the  western 
seas  among  remote  regions  supposed 
by  them  to  belong  to  extreme  Asia, 
finding  only  savage  tribes  where  they 
had  looked  for  imposing  monarchies. 
They  had  picked  up  a  few  pearls,  a 
little  gold,  and  some  slaves,  and  had 
returned  to  Europe,  unable  to  conceal 
from  themselves  the  fact  that  their  ri- 
vals of  Lisbon  owed  more  to  Vasco  de 
Garaa  than  Castile  to  Christopher 
Columbus. 

If,  then,  in  the  eyes  of  history,  the 
glory  of  the  immortal  Genoese  lies  in 
having  sought  with  a  reflective  and 
discerning  boldness,  and  discovered 
more  than  he  sought,  namely,  an  un- 
known world  independent  of  all  other 
lands,  at  a  time  when  the  only  aim  in 
view  was  to  open  a  western  route  to 
the  "  land  of  spices/'  in  the  beginning 
his  voyage  looked  like  a  half  success- 
ful enterprise.  Was  the  talk  of  dis- 
coveries, properly  speaking  1  What 
were  a  small  number  of  islands  com- 
pared with  that  southern  country  coast- 
ed by  Americus  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
south  latitude  without  finding  its  ter- 
mination ? 

The  discovery  of  the  Southern  sea 
by  Balboa  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
(1513,)  the  extraordinary  conquests 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  adventures 
of  a  Cortez  and  of  a  Pizarro,  chilled 
yet  more  the  public  opinion  toward 
him  whose  works,  considered  then  so 
humble,  had  given  the  impetus  to 
these  prodigious  enterprises. 

A  little  while  yet,  and  he  was  con- 
sidered a  simpleton  for  believing  that 
his  navigation  from  east  to  west  had 
brought  him  to  Asia,  and  for  having 


found  what  he  did  not  seek.  John 
Beller,  in  reprinting  at  An  vers  (15S4) 
the  Cosmography  of  Apian  and  Fri- 
sius,  adds  a  description  of  the  Indies, 
drawn  from  the  Cosmography  of 
Jerome  Girava,  of  Tarragona.  Hie 
latter,  a  propos  of  Cuba,  explains  that 
under  the  name  of  Indies  are  compre- 
hended all  the  lands  recently  discover- 
ed. "  This  name,"  he  says,  **  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  Genoese,  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  a  distinguished  ma- 
riner and  a  poor  cosmographer,*  hav- 
ing obtained  in  1492  the  favor  and  aid 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  of  Isa- 
bella to  go  in  search  of  regions  until 
then  unseen  and  unknown,  called  them 
the  Indies.  After  making  the  discov- 
ery, he  returned  in  the  same  year,  say- 
ing  that  he  had  found  the  Indies. 
Therefore  have  these  lands  retained 
the  name.'9 

Thus  did  Christopher  Columbus  lose 
ground  so  materially  in  the  admiration 
of  his  contemporaries  that  his  end  was 
obscure  and  almost  overlooked.  Peter 
Martyr  of  Anghiera,  who  is  called  his 
friend, but  hardly  seems  to  have  merited 
the  title,  for  two  months  and  a  half 
saw  hira  upon  the  bed  of  pain  to  which 
the  last  great  crisis  nailed  him  at  Val- 
ladolid.  He  does  not  speak  of  this 
illness  in  his  letters,  nor  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  May  20th,  1506,  a 
short  time  after  his  own  departure. 
His  Oceanic  Decades  mention  it  inci- 
dentally several  years  latent 

Why  wonder,  then,  that  the  editors 
of  Vicenzo's  collection  in  1507,  and 
the  translator  of  this  collection  into 
Latin  in  1508,  inform  us  that  at  the 
moment  they  write  the  admiral  and  his 
brother  are  living  honorably  in  the 
splendid  court  of  Castile  ?  Grynaeus 
in  1532  speaks  in  the  same  terms  in 
his  Orbis  Novus.J  So  had  fame  aban- 
doned the  life  and  the  grave  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 


*  Naoclerus  Insignia  ac  medloeriter  <       _  . 
perttos,  p.  167,  Biblloth  Magaalne,  16884. 

t  It  was  between  the  years  1510  and  1514  thai 
Pierre  Martyr  thought  proper  to  remember  the  great 
man's  death. 

ICriW  Rzam.  toL  It.  pp.  84, 134. 
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So  far  we  have  traced  the  principal 
features  of  the  nautical  career  of  Ame- 
ricus  Yespucius.  Still  following  the 
light  of  Humboldt's  brilliant  research- 
es, we  have  found  iu  the  bookstore 
of  Saint- Di6,  the  inventor  of  the  name 
of  America;  we  have  shown  how 
and  at  what  period  this  appellation 
passed  from  the  Introduction  of  the  Cos- 
mography on  to  maps  and  into  public 
use;  and  how  motives  personal  to 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  the  as- 
tounding exploits  of  Portuguese  or 
Spanish  conquerors,  threw  into  the 
shade  the  services  and  genius  of  the 
most  daring  mariner  the  world  has  ever 
Been. 

We  have  shown  that  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion,  self-formed  in  a 
certain  sense,  bad  developed,  without 
leaving  room  to  suppose  or  suspect  any 
culpable  participation  in  Americus  Yes- 
pucius. Strictly  speaking,  this  should 
absolve  us  from  all  obligation  to  justify 
him  further  from  the  reproach  of  usur- 
pation. Yet  it  is  our  intention  to  con- 
clude with  a  review  of  that  side  of  the 
question. 

To  begin  with,  there  exists  no  proof 
or  presumption  that  he  had  any  hand 
in  the  publication  of  his  voyage.  The 
work  contains  details  such  as  he  would 
certainly  not  have  consigned  to  a  writ- 
ing intended  for  the  public ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  speaking  of  the  second 
voyage,  he  complains,  in  a  letter  to  So- 
derini,  that  the  Queen  Isabella  had 
taken  from  him  a  shell  to  which  were 
found  attached  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pearls.  "After  that,"  he  continues: 
u  I  took  good  care  how  I  showed  her 
such  precious  things." 

Does  not  he  himself  tell  us  that  he 
has  in  reserve  the  project  of  publishing 
a  complete  and  extended  narrative,  the 
object  of  his  assiduous  cares,  and  the 
hope  of  his  future  glory  ?  So  scrupu- 
lously, it  appears,  he  observed  Horace's 
precept,  (nonumque  prematur  in  an- 
num,) that  death  surprised  him  while 
still  hesitating  to  bring  it  to  the  light. 
Its  destiny  is  unknown. 


Living  and  writing  at  Seville,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  excitement  of  discov- 
eries, among  a  crowd  of  seafaring  men 
who  had  seen,  accompanied,  or  talked 
with  Christopher  Columbus,  whom  he 
survived  only  six  years,  how  can  we 
suppose  that  he  could  conceive  the  plan 
of  attributing  to  himself  an  honor 
known  by  all  to  belong  to  the  admiral  ? 
And  if  he  had  dared  to  do  so,  how  could 
he  with  impunity  have  attempted  it  be- 
fore such  judges,  without  calling  forth 
a  cry  of  indignation  that  should  resound 
to  the  furthest  extremities  of  Europe  ? 

It  is  said  that  be  gave  to  his  first 
voyage,  which  really  dates  from  May 
20th,  1499,  the  fraudulent  date  of  May 
20th,  1497,  in  order  to  rob  Columbus 
of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  terra 
firma.*  But  in  that  case,  would  be  not 
have  adjusted  his  dates  more  adroitly  1 
Would  he  have  committed  the  gross 
blunder  of  assigning  the  end  of  this 
voyage  to  October  15th,  1 499,  mention- 
ing directly  afterward  that  he  began 
the  second  in  May,  1499,t  that  is 
to  say,  five  months  before  his  return 
from  the  first?  What  answer  could 
he  have  made  to  those  who  had  the 
registers  of  La  Casade  Coutratacion  in 
hand,|  and,  armed  with  universal  testi- 
mony, would  have  told  him  that,  pend- 
ing the  pretended  duration  of  this  first 
expedition,  all  Seville  and  Cadiz  had 
seen  him  occupied  with  preparations 
for  the  third  voyage  of  Columbus,  who 
set  sail  May  30th,  1498. 

Moreover,  these  errors  in  dates  were 
extremely  common  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century.  Educa- 
tion was  incomplete.  The  means  of 
verification  were  hard  to  obtain  con- 
cerning expeditions  that  crossed  each 
other  in  every  sense.  Thus,  in  the  eigh- 
teen years  following  Vasco  de  Gama's 
expedition,  the  king  of  Portugal  sent  no 
less  than  294  vessels  to  India  and  to 
the  land  of  the  Holy  Cross,  (Brazil.) 
The  fourteen  expeditions  that  sailed 

•  Remember  that  Columbus  touched  terra  firm*  at 
the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  August  1st,  1499. 

t  The  edition  of  Hylacomylus  bears  date  1489,  a 
printer's  error. 

%  These  registers  bear  their  testimony  at  the  present 
day.  We  bad  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article. 
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from  Spanish  ports  between  1496  and 
1509,  though  less  numerous,  followed 
each  other  as  closely,  and  were  no  less 
difficult  to  disentangle. 

The  hurry  of  copying  and  of  print* 
ing  multiplied  errors. 

The  different  editions  of  the  voyages 
of  Vespucius  are  full  of  contradictions 
in  dates,  a  confusion  that  seems  to  ex- 
clude all  reasonable  suspicion  of  inten- 
tional falsification.*  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus erred  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
two  passages  of  his  first  expedition,  and 
that  at  the  very  moment,  when  toward 
its  close,  he  approached  the  shores  of 
Europe,  t  The  most  exact  and  attentive 
historians  err  constantly  as  to  well-au- 
thenticated facts,  as,  for  instance,  Orvi& 
do,  the  official  historian  of  the  Indies, 
in  asserting  as  a  notorious  fact  that 
Columbus  discovered  the  Indies  in 
1491.J 

Not  daring  to  misrepresent  the  facts 
in  Andalusia,  did  Americus  induce  the 
editors  in  Lorraine  to  tell  falsehoods 
at  a  distance,  acting  in  his  stead  ?  Or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  did  he  get 
them  to  decree  to  him  the  honors  of 
the  discovery,  and  suggest  to  them  the 
name  of  America?  We  have  abso- 
lutely no  ground  for  the  supposition. 
Nowhere  do  the  numerous  publications 
taking  their  origin  from  the  Cosmo- 
graphy of  Hylacomylus  allude  to  any 
relation  direct  or  indirect  with  the 
Florentine.  If  the  maps  of  the  edi- 
tions of  Ptolemaeus  in  1518  and  1522, 
had  resulted  from  interested  sugges- 
tions on  the  part  of  Americus  Vespu- 
cius, we  should  not  find  upon  them, 
in  large  characters,  the  indication  that 
the  great  southern  country  was  disco- 
vered by  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
Genoese.  This  southern  country  would 
assuredly  have  extended  to  that  fa- 
mous fiftieth  degree  of  south  latitude,  of 
which  Americus  was  so  proud,  instead 
of  ending  somewhere  about  the  fortieth 
degree.  The  editors  of  1513  would 
not  have  fallen  into  the  singular  blun- 

•  Crlt  Exam.  rol.  ▼.  p.  111. 
1 1  bid.  rol  v.  p.  901. 

%  Iutlcad  of  lift.  M.  Humboldt  cifttt  w*aj  starik 
kr  errors. 


der  of  making  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic, king  of  Portugal.  Some  explana- 
tion would  be  needed,  too,  of  the  impos- 
tor's having  selected  as  an  accomplice 
an  obscure  scholar  in  a  still  more  ob- 
scure town  of  Lorraine,  (which  an  em- 
inent representative  of  the  scientific 
world  tried  lately  to  locate  in  the 
depths  of  Hungary,)*  where  he  had 
many  Italian  friends  to  whom  he  would 
more  naturally  have  addressed  him- 
self. And  one  might  reasonably  ask 
why  the  good  people  of  Saint-Die  and 
Strasburg  (whom  one  cannot  know 
through  their  writings  without  con- 
ceiving a  high  opinion  of  their  charac- 
ter and  of  their  devotion  to  science) 
could  have  participated  so  coolly  in  a 
dishonest  action,  or  even  have  entered 
hoodwinked  into  a  snare  spread  for 
their  ingenuousness — a  snare,  too,  of 
which  no  trace  remains. 

To  this  accusation  consisting  of  gra- 
tuitous and  baseless  assertions,  there 
is  a  crowd  of  real  motives  to  be  op- 
posed- 
It  is  far  more  natural  to  admit,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  extreme 
difficulties  of  communication  at  that 
period,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Hyla- 
comylus and  his  Strasburg  neighbors 
was  spontaneous.  Such  is  certainly 
the  character  of  the  extracts  we  have 
presented  to  the  reader.  It  is  extreme- 
ly probable  that  Americus  Vespucius 
never  saw  the  Cosmography  of  1507 
or  the  Globus  of  1509,  and  that  be  was 
to  the  end  unconscious  of  the  danger- 
ous honor  bestowed  upon  him  at  Saint- 
Die.  As  to  the  maps  illustrated  with 
his  name,  they  appeared  in  1520  and 
1522,  eight  and  ten  years  after  his 
death. 

But  for  the  tyranny  of  habit,  which 
demands  a  response,  point  for  point,  to 
charges  onoe  preferred  against  an  indi- 
vidual, we  should  have  suddenly  adopt- 
ed a  more  radical  system,  and  have  de- 
clared not  only  that  Americus  Vespu- 
cius did  not  entertain  the  vile  and  crim- 
inal intentions  ascribed  to  him  with  re- 
gard to  Christopher  Columbus,  but 

•  NarmrroU.  Crtt  baa.  t#L  If.  p.  10S. 
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that,  at  the  stage  of  ideas  and  of  science 
existing  in  his  day,  he  could  not  have 
conceived  them. 

In  using  the  expression  New  World, 
or  the  fourth  part  of  the  world,  we  at* 
tach  to  it  the  precise  sense  of  the  vast 
American  continent.  Our  eyes  in- 
stinctively  behold  that  colossal  dike, 
which,  stretching,  so  to  speak,  from 
pole  to  pole,  restrains  and  divides  the 
two  oceans  facing  easterly  toward 
Europe  and  Africa,  and  westerly  to- 
ward Asia,  but  separated  by  enormous 
distances  from  all  three. 

We  must  set  aside  this  preconceiv- 
ed idea,  and  return  in  thought  to  the 
latter  days  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  ancients  and  the  travellers  of 
the  middle  ages  prolonged  Asia  inde- 
finitely eastward;  and  when  at  last 
they  set  a  term  to  that  country  by 
India,  the  Mangi  and  Cathay,  (China.) 
they  continued  it  again  by  sowing  in 
handfuls  through  the  neighboring  seas 
innumerable  archipelagoes.  It  was 
while  more  especially  acting  upon  the 
words  of  antiquity  that  Christopher 
Columbus  braved  the  awful  solitudes 
of  the  Atlantic,  and,  bearing  directly 
westward,  sought  the  Indies  by  another 
route  than  that  used  by  the  Portuguese. 
When  the  unknown  land,  the  prize  of 
his  divination,  rose  from  the  bosom  of 
the  waters,  the  admiral  never  for  an 
instant  doubted  that  he  was  about  to 
plant  the  standard  of  Castile  upon  an 
Asiatic  island.  He  took  Cuba  for  the 
very  continent  of  Asia,  the  end  and  the- 
beginning  of  the  Indies.  "  I  have  dis- 
covered," wrote  he  to  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  (February,  1502,)  "  333  leagues 
of  the  terra  firma  of  Asia."  On  his 
third  voyage,  the  spectacle  of  the  im- 
mense flood  of  the  Orinoco  having  sug- 
gested to  him  the  very  rational  idea 
that  such  a  river  must  belong  to  a 
large  country,  he  made  of  it  the  India 
of  the  Granges.  In  this  conviction  he 
lived  and  died. 

In  the  same  way  Americus  Vespu- 
cius, during  his  second  voyage,  coast- 
ing along  the  country  destined  to  bear 
his  name,  fully  believed  himself  to  be 
in  Asia.  He  tried  to  find  Cape  Catti- 


garrf  in  the  great  gulf  of  Ptolempeus 
and  followed  for  400  leagues  a  shore 
which  was,  he  said,  the  end  of  Alia, 
by  the  eastern  side,  and  the  commence- 
ment by  the  western  side.  "  This  ex- 
pedition has  lasted  thirteen  months, 
during  which  we  have  run  the  great- 
est risks,  and  discovered  an  infinite 
stretch  of  the  land  of  Asia  as  well  as  a 
number  of  islands."f  In  passing  over 
to  the  Portuguese  service  afterward, 
it  was  with  a  hope  of  pursuing  his  in- 
vestigates, and  of  "  finding  the  Island 
of  Taprobana,  (Ceylon,)  situated  be- 
tween the  sea  of  the  Indus  and  the 
sea  of  the  Granges."  His  fourth  had 
for  its  object  the  Molucca  Islands,  the 
land  of  spices,  and  Malacca. 

The  conviction  of  these  two  men  de- 
cided general  opinion,  as  is  attested  by 
the  name  of  the  Indies  applied  to  the 
western  lands.  Both  had  passed  away 
before  Balboa's  march  to  the  great 
ocean  (1513)  and  Magellan's  voyage 
unsealed  all  eyes  and  dissipated  the 
dreams  of  Ptolemraus* 

Now,  since  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  Christopher  Columbus  and  Ame- 
ricus Vespucius  never  had  an  intuition 
of  their  veritable  discovery,  and  that 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  both  of  them 
firmly  believed  that  they  had  reached 
the  extreme  end  of  the  continent  of 
Asia,  how  could  the  one  have  planned 
to  frustrate  the  other  of  the  glory  of 
having  revealed  a  new  world  whose 
existence  they  neither  of  them  suspect- 
ed ?  How  could  Vespucius  undertake 
to  slip  surreptitiously  into  history,  and 
impose  a  contraband  name  upon  a 
continent  that  only  seemed  to  him 
susceptible  of  bearing  the  name  of 
Asia?  Moreover,  what  personal  ad- 
vantage could  he  hope  to  reap  from 
fraudulently  dating  his  arrival  at  Paria 
during  his  first  expedition,  1497,  when 
the  discovery  of  Oriental  Asia  was 

•  Sinus  Magnus.  Ptoleuueus  took  the  Indian 
ocean  for  a  sea,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asia,  and 
on  the  south  by  Africa,  the  Utter  continent  widening 
from  west  to  east,  to  form  the  southern  barrier  of  the 
Indian  ocean. 

t 14  Discoprendo  luflnltlsebna  terra  da  I' Asia  e  gran 
oopla  d'ifole."— Orit.  Exam.  vol.  iv.  p.  899  and  note, 
et  passim. 
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looked  upon  as  accomplished  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus  five  years  before  ? 

Let  us  also  take  these  expressions 
of  fourth  part  of  the  world  and  new 
world  according  to  their  original  sense, 
and  not  with  the  absolute  signification 
attached  to  them  at  the  present  day. 
In  the  mouth  of  Americus  Vespucius, 
the  former  meant  simply  that  he  had 
paused  over,  between  Lisbon  and  the 
extreme  point  of  his  explorations, 
an  arc  of  90°,  whether  the  quarter 
of  a  grand  circle  or  of  the  terrestrial 
circumference  from  one  pole  to  the 
other.  As  to  the  latter,  it  was  quite  na- 
tural that  the  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected extent  of  the  Asiatic  lands,  con- 
templated for  the  first  time,  and  the 
aspect  of  a  nature  of  which  nothing 
European  could  give  an  idea,  with  in- 
habitants of  a  strange  color  and  of 
cannibal  habits ;  it  was  quite  natural, 
we  repeat,  that  the  navigator  should 
exclaim  that  before  him  lay  a  new 
world. 

Cosmographers  in  their  turn  were 
struck  by  the  interminable  succession 
of  shores,  whose  development  south 
of  the  equator  resolved,  contrary  to  old 
prejudices,  the  problems  so  long  agitat- 
ed concerning  the  torrid  zone  and  the 
second  temperate  zone,  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  sun  enlighten- 
ed the  southern  hemisphere  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  northern.  Such 
a  theatre  suddenly  thrown  open  to 
geographic  science  appeared  to  them 
worthy  to  rival  Europe  by  its  gigantic 
proportions,  and  to  be  accounted  a  new 
part  of  the  world.  And  yet  it  was  not 
considered  the  New  World,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  until  the  time  when,  ex- 
lorations  being  completed,  it  was 
nown  to  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  continent  or  the  archipelagoes 
of  Asia.  If  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  disengage  this  idea,  the  accusation 
against  Americus  Vespucius  would 
have  died  a  natural  death  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

But  we  are  told  that  he  abused  his 
office  of  piloto  mayor,  and  his  right  of 
rectifying  the  maps  by  inserting  his 
own  name  upon  them. 


This  assertion  is  not  sustained  by 
the  shadow  of  a  proof.    Mariners  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  own 
names  to  the  lands  they  discovered, 
whether  Americus  Vespucius,  Colum- 
bus, Balboa,  or  Magellan.    Had  be 
done  so,  it  would  have  had  only  the 
very  restricted  and  allowable  signifi- 
cation of  a  name  applied  to  one  of  the 
numerous  islands  near  Asia  that  seem- 
ed to  spring  from  the  sea  on  all  sides 
to  greet  the  eyes  of  navigators. 
The  scholars  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace 
had  no  other  view  in  selecting  for  this 
destiny  the  largest  southern  country. 
They*  treated  as  coequals  in  import- 
ance the  great  island  of  America  and 
the  islands  of  Paria,  Cuba,  Hisp&niola, 
and  Yucatan.*    Finally,  the  name  of 
America,  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
New  World,  resulted  from  the  mis- 
take by  which  the  island  (Cuba)  was 
taken  for  the  mainland,  and  the  main- 
land (Paria)  for  the  island.  When 
with  time  the  first  error  was  recogniz- 
ed, they  extended  to  the  whole  the  ap- 
pellation given  to  what  had  proved  to 
be  the  principal  part. 

For  this  Americus  Vespucius  could 
not  have  been  responsible.  He  do- 
serves,  then,  to  preserve  in  the  estima- 
tion of  posterity  the  esteem  accorded 
to  him  by  all  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  loved  and  respected  during  his 
life,  and  from  this  fact  we  shall  in  con- 
clusion draw  a  new  testimony. 


VI. 

In  the  first  place,  Americus  Vespu 
cius  possessed  the  friendship  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  our  article  we  saw  Vespucius 
going  to  Toro,  (where  was  assembled 
the  court  of  Castile,)  recommended  by 
the  admiral  to  his  son  Diego.  We 
give  the  letter  entire : 

f  Seville,  Feb.  6,  1506, 

"  Mr  Dear  Sow  :  Diego  Meodezf  left  here 
Monday,  the  8d  of  this  month.  Siaoe  hie  de- 
parture 1  ha?e  talked  with  Amerigo  Vet- 

•  Cotmo*ra|»Uy  «f  Manrter,  quoted  above, 
t  A  faithful  twTAut  of  Oolnmbua. 
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pucby,  xrho  is  going  to  court,  called  thither 
by  busioess  concerning  navigation.  He  has 
always  shown  a  desire  to  please  me ;  and  he 
is  a  very  able  man.  Fortune  has  shown  her- 
self adverse  to  him  as  to  many  others.  His 
labors  have  not  proved  so  profitable  to  him 
as  should  have  naturally  been  the  case.  He 
is  going  to  court  in  my  behalf,  and  with  an 
ardent  desire  of  effecting  something  useful  to 
me,  if  occasion  should  offer.  While  in  this 
place  I  cannot  specify  in  what  way  he  can 
serve  us,not  knowing  how  they  stand  affected 
toward  him,  but  he  is  quite  determined  to  do 
all  in  his  power  for  my  good.  You  will  see 
for  yourself  how  you  can  best  employ  him, 
for  he  will  speak  and  set  everything  at  work  ; 
I  want  it  to  be  done  secretly,  that  nothing 
may  be  suspected.  I  told  him  everything  I 
could  concerning  our  interests."* 

He  who  expressed  himself  thus  con- 
cerning Americas  had  known  him  not 
merely  a  day  or  two,  but  for  long 
years. 

But  let  us  admit  that  he  was  the 
dupe  of  a  consummate  hypocrite.  The 
traitor  was  to  be  unmasked  when  death 
should  relieve  him  of  the  obstacle  who 
had  been  a  source  of  such  insupporta- 
ble impatience  to  him.  Witnesses  there 
were,  however,  to  denounce  him.  Let 
us  hear  them : 

Sebastian  Cabot,  a  worthy  rival  of 
the  most  illustrious  navigators  of  his 
day,  had  been  summoned  from  Eng- 
land to  Spain  about  the  year  1512,  to 
succeed  Americus  as  corrector  of  geo- 
graphic tables.  Three  years  later  he 
took  occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
expertness  in  the  determination  of  lati- 
tudes. 

Peler  Martyr,  whose  hand  falls  will- 
ingly on  all  whom  he  suspects  of  in- 
trigue^ whether  correctly  or  incorrect- 
ly, ha3  only  words  of  praise  for  Ves- 
pucius, a  propos  of  his  knowledge  of 
nautical  astronomy  and  of  the  art  of 
navigation. 

Ramusio,  who  employed  thirty- four 
years  of  his  life  (1523-1557)  in  pre- 
paring and  publishing  his  great  collec- 
tion of  travels,  and  knew  how  to  wi- 
ther with  his  indignation  all  who  en- 
viously cavilled  at  Columbus,t  speaks 

*  Crlt  Exam.  vol.  lv.  pp.  29, 80t  and  Washington 

Irvlnp,  vol.  lv.  App.  No.  9. 

t  'Those  who  maintained  that  Columbus  bad  stolen 
the  knowledge  of  the  New  World  from  a  pilot  who 
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five  times  in  terms  of  high  esteem, 
"  of  that  high  intelligence,  of  the  ex- 
cellent Florentine  endowed  with  such 
fair  genius,  il  signor  Amerigo  Vespu- 
cio." 

But  a  discordant  voice  arose.  Mi- 
chel Servet,in  re-editing  the  geography 
of  Ptolemaeus  at  Lyons  (1535, 1541,) 
says  severe  things  of  Americus,  but  not 
without  making  mistakes.  u  Colum- 
bus," he  says,  "discovered  during  a 
new  voyage  the  continent  and  many 
more  islands,  of  which  the  Spaniards 
are  now  completely  masters.  They 
then  are  totally  misled  who  would  call 
this  continent  America,  since  Americus 
never  touched  it  until  long  after  Co- 
lumbus, and  since  he  went  there  not 
with  the  Spaniards,  but  with  the  Portu- 
guese, and  to  make  trade." 

Without  pausing  to  notice  details, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  mo- 
rality of  Vespucius  which  the  author 
does  not  attack.  He  only  blames 
those  who  invented  the  name  of  Ame- 
rica,* 

To  this  accusation,  such  as  it  is,  the 
History  of  India,  by  Gomara,  (1551,) 
answered  contemptuously : "  There  are 
persons  who  enjoy  blackening  Alberico 
Vespucio's  reputation,  as  may  be  seen 
by  some  editions  of  Ptolemaeus  in 
Lyons." 

Now,  having  seen  the  proofs  drawn 
from  those  who  have  spoken,  let  us 
look  at  the  counter-proofs  of  those 
who  have  not  spoken — a  testimony 
not  without  significance. 

Witness,  for  example,  Oviedo,  who 
systematically  cries  down  Christopher 
Columbus.  He  is  silent  as  to  the  sup- 
posed pretension  of  Vespucius  to  pri- 
ority in  the  discovery  of  the  mainland. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  if  the  Floren- 
tine liad  actually  claimed  this  honor, 
Oviedo  would  not  have  taken  him  un- 
der his  protection,  and  used  his  claim  to 

died  In  his  house.  Oviedo  echoed  tills  calumnious 
report.   (History  of  the  West-Indies,  1585.) 

•  M.  Von  Humboldt,  vol.  iv.  p.  137,  note,  corrects 
Servet'i  Inaccuracies.  Vespucius  made  a  voyage  for 
Spain  with  Uojeda  In  1499.  It  was  assuredly  not 
in  the  character  of  a  merchant,  but  probably  of  an 
astronomer.  A  striking  circumstance  !  this  edition 
of  1585  contains  after  all  the  map  Of  1522,  bearing 
the  name  of  Americus. 
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make  a  breach  in  a  reputation  that  an- 
noyed him  ? 

But  there  is  another  silence  more 
decisive.  Two  years  after  the  death 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  that  is  to 
say  in  1508,  Don  Diego,  his  eldest 
son,  brought  a  lawsuit  against  the 
crown  before  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
to  recover  dignities  and  privileges  that 
had  been  guaranteed  to  the  admiral  in 
the  treaties  acceded  to  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  It  was  essentially  im- 
portant to  the  fiscal  to  prove  that  Co- 
lumbus had  been  anticipated  by  some 
one  else  in  Paria,  in  order  to  deprive 
the  heirs  of  all  claim  to  the  revenues 
drawn  from  that  country  at  least.  Nor, 
although  in  this  debate  efforts  were 
made  to  draw  from  the  seamen  testi- 
mony inimical  to  Columbus,  and  al- 
though the  fiscal  disdained  to  use  no 
rumor,  however  vague  or  futile  it  might 
t>e— descending  to  every  refinement  of 
deceit  and  fraud,  and  pushing  the  hos- 
tility of  the  investigation  even  to  ex- 
travagance, according  to  Las  Casas; 
yet  neither  Americus  Vespucius,  who 
was  still  alive  during  the  first  four 
years,  nor  John  Vespucius,  his  nephew, 
a  renowned  pilot,  ever  brought  forward 
any  claim  to  priority  in  the  discovery. 
They  were  not  called  up  as  witnesses  ; 
the  cosmographies  printed  in  other 
countries  in  his  honor  were  not  men- 
tioned ;•  and  the  lawsuit  came  to  an 
end  in  1527,  after  nineteen  mortal 
ears,  without  the  name  of  Vespucius 
aving  been  brought  forward  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  great  victim  of  injustice. 

About  the  year  1513,  Fernando  Co- 
lumbus, the  admiral's  second  son,  put 
the  last  touches  to  the  history  of  his 
father.  An  openly  expressed  and  pious 
indignation  animated  him  against  those 
who  had  embittered  with  so  many  mor- 
tifications that  illustrious  career.  He 
leaves  the  memory  of  Americus  Ves- 
pucius in  peaceful  repose.  Evidently 
there  was  nothing  to  avenge  in  that 
quarter. 

*  It  Is  quite  possible  that  they  had  not  been  seen 
In  Seville.  This  furnishes  a  strong  though  indirect 
proof  that  Vespucius  did  not  know  of  their  existence. 


Sole  and  last  of  his  contemporaries, 
finishing  in  extreme  old  age,  at  eighty- 
five,  in  the  year  1559,  a  general  histo- 
ry of  the  Indies,  Las  Casas  accuses 
Vespucius  of  having  falsified  the  date 
of  his  first  voyage,  and  given  the  num- 
ber 1497  to  the  editors  of  Lorraine, 
with  the  premeditated  design  of  rob- 
bing Christopher  Columbus  of  a  glory 
so  dearly  acquired.*  Nevertheless, 
he  does  not  prove  this,  nor  try  to  do 
so.  Las  Casas  was  in  fact  mistaken. 
Americus  Vespucius  was  a  posthumous 
usurper,  and  absolutely  irresponsible. 

But  a  reaction  came  to  the  public 
conscience  in  favor  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. To  ingratitude,  to  the  base 
passions  and  mean  motives  so  cruelly 
leagued  against  him,  there  succeeded 
a  more  sound  appreciation,  in  propor- 
tion as,  further  removed  by  time,  per- 
spective views  re-established  matters  in 
their  true  position.  He,  who  in  1492, 
had  found  the  small  island  of  San  Salva- 
dor in  the  little  group  of  the  Bahamas, 
was  not  known  to  have  that  day  dis- 
covered the  New  World.  And  yet  it 
was  another  man's  name  that  his  dis- 
covery was  destined  to  immortalize ! 
Then  opinion,  deceived  in  the  first  in- 
stance about  Christopher  Columbus, 
erred  in  regard  to  Americus  Vespu- 
cius. The  latter  hod  to  bear  the  weight 
of  an  error  he  had  not  provoked,  and* 
condemned  without  a  hearing  by  a 
sort  of  universal  consent,  to  incur  the 
sad  celebrity  of  imposture  unveiled. 

But  to-day,  we  believe,  a  more  en- 
lightened judgment  has  acquitted  him. 
His  fame  is  pure.  Christopher  Co 
lumbus  does  not  accuse  one  who  was 
his  friend.  One  glory  does  not  mar 
another.  It  is  sweet  to  have  at  least 
one  injustice  less  to  inscribe  in  the 
martyrology  of  great  initiators. 

*  ITumboldt  shows  that  mistakes  in  dates  occur  in 
Las  Casas  as  in  all  the  works  of  that  day.  Vol.  It.  p. 
189 ;  vol.  v.  p.  191.  Charlevoix  (History  of  St.  Do- 
mingo,) says  that  Diego  Columbus,  in  gaining  the  suit 
raised  by  the  Ascal,  condemned  Vespucius.  Diego 
simply  proved  that  the  admiral  was  the  first  to  touch 
the  coast  of  Paria,  1493.  He  never  thought  of  con- 
demning Vespucius,  who  did  not  appear  in  the  case. 
The  records  of  the  lawsuit  were  not  printed  before 
1S29.   Crlt,  Exam.  vol.  r.  p.  204,  and  note  S. 
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THREE  LEAVES  FROM  AN  OLD  JOURNAL. 


i. 

Milan,  May  4, 1811. 

I  arrived  at  Milan,  at  eight  p.m., 
two  days  ago.  I  had  never  before  seen 
the  magnificent  cathedral,  and  I  had 
everything  to  set  off  the  picture  on 
which  I  came  unexpectedly.  The 
slender  sickle  of  the  new  moon  hung  in 
the  violet  sky,  crimsoned  in  the  west 
with  the  lingering  sunlight ;  the  street- 
lamps,  just  lighted,  threw  before  me  a 
line  of  red  glow ;  the  bronze  statue  sur- 
mounting the  lofty  obelisk  rose  in  the 
clear  blue  above;  around  it  silence, 
with  a  tumult  below  of  a  crowd  hurry- 
ing to  the  theatre.  While  I  stood  lost 
in  admiration,  I  saw  two  men,  dressed 
for  travel  like  myself,  emerge  from  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  pillars.  Their 
voices  as  they  approached  told  me  who 
they  were,  though  I  had  not  seen  them 
in  five  years. 

w  Hermann !  Adolph  !*  I  exclaimed ; 
and  they  greeted  me  witli  joy. 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  seated  at 
a  table  near  the  door  of  the  nearest 
cafe\  flasks  of  the  Lombard  cham- 
pagne, the  foaming  wine  of  Asti,  be- 
fore us,  each  telling  his  adventures 
since  our  separation.  From  the  same 
Fatherland,  we  had  travelled  far  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  They  had  just  come 
from  the  Tyrol ;  from  beholding  the 
holy  strife  waged  against  the  overbear- 
ing power  of  France  by  those  brave 
sons  of  the  mountains.  We  talked  of 
those  events,  of  those  true-hearted  pa- 
triots; and  of  our  trust  in  justice  human 
and  divine.  Adolph  had  visited  the 
noble  hero,  Hofer,  and  read  us  a  poem 
he  had  composed  in  his  dwelling.  I 
took  a  copy  of  the  verses. 

We  had  little  thought  of  our  impru- 
dence in  thus  discoursing,  as  we  talk- 
ed till  midnight,  when  the  people  were 
returning  from  the  theatre.  With 


promises  of  another  meeting,  we  then 
parted,  and  I  went  to  my  lodgings.  Be- 
fore I  had  walked  far,  I  heard  heavy, 
jingling  steps  close  behind  me,  and, 
turning,  saw  a  French  gendarme.  I 
crossed  toward  a  side  street;  he  fol- 
lowed, and  suddenly  seized  me  by  the 
arm.  "Monsieur,  votre  portefeuilk? 
he  said ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  up,  bade 
me  follow  him. 

He  led  me  to  a  lofty  bid  building, 
the  large  door  of  which  was  secured 
with  heavy  bolts.  When  it  swung 
open,  I  saw  French  soldiers  on  guard. 
My  captor  spoke  apart  with  an  offi- 
cer, who  presently  gave  me  in  charge 
to  two  soldiers.  A  turnkey,  bear- 
ing a  lamp,  preceded  us,  and,  going 
up-stairs,  we  entered  a  gloomy  gallery. 
An  iron -barred  door  was  opened,  and 
I  was  thrust  into  a  narrow  cell,  venti- 
lated only  by  a  small  grated  window, 
through  which  gleamed  a  ray  of  star- 
light. The  gendarme  then  came  in, 
searched  me,  and  took  away  my  papers, 
banding  back  my  watch  and  purse.  I 
was  then  asked  if  I  wanted  anything ; 
to  which  I  replied  with  a  bitter  laugh  ; 
and  with  a  not  uncourteous  uau  revoir" 
the  soldiers  departed. 

I  threw  myself  on  the  straw  mattress, 
and  ruminated  in  the  darkness  on  my 
own  imprudence  and  my  probable  fate. 
I  was  only  twenty-one,  and  full  of  the 
hope  of  great  deeds  in  my  country's  ser- 
vice. I  had  parents,  sisters,  and  one 
dearer  than  all ;  yet,  for  my  love  to 
them  and  to  my  native  land,  I  should, 
no  doubt,  on  the  morrow  be  forced  ta 
kneel  and  receive  the  fire  of  the  soldiers. 
Thought  was  agony,  but  I  could  not 
help  thinking.  Suddenly  the  dead' 
silence  of  night  was  broken  by  a  tone 
of  melody  bo  soft,  so  exquisite,  so  melan- 
choly, that  it  penetrated  my  soul.  It 
was  no  song ;  it  was  simply  a  strain  of 
melody — such  as  brought  tears  to  my 
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eyes — such  as  was  never  heard  before. 
Orpheus  might  have  drawn  it  forth ! 
It  was — yes,  I  was  sure  it  was — 
the  sound  of  a  violin ! 

Only  a  violin — and  yet  such  mu- 
sic^— in  my  cold  despair,  with  the  gal- 
leys or  death  before  me — it  raised  me 
to  the  summit  of  rapture !  With  the 
profoundest  feelings  of  solemnity,  it 
blended  all  the  joy  of  freedom !  How 
it  stole  on  the  stillness  of  night,  watted 
through  the  bars  of  my  window ;  clear, 
softly  swelling,  plaintive,  imploring  like 
a  prayer  of  love — yielding  like  the 
timid  bride — how  did  that  wondrous 
harmony  possess  my  soul!  Various 
airs  were  apparently  improvised ;  some- 
times the  tones  glided  like  magic ;  then 
rising  into  power,  they  melted  into  the 
most  enchanting  melody ;  ever  clear,  as 
if  the  notes  had  been  distinct  pearl-drops. 
Then  the  rhapsodical  strains  passed,  by 
a  strange  but  charming  transition,  into 
deep  and  wonderful  pathos.  It  was 
full  of  sadness  Bweet  and  tender,  like  a 
mourner's  sigh ;  now  it  rose  into  sil- 
very richness,  now  gradually  faded 
away ;  the  melancholy  plaint  of  an  im- 
prisoned king !  It  filled  me  with  calm- 
ness and  trust  in  the  midst  of  misfor- 
tunes. 

The  music  continued  at  intervals.  I 
knew  not  whether  to  wonder  most  at 
the  composition  or  the  execution  of  the 
player.  Then  he  passed  into  strange 
combinations,  into  bolder  and  wilder 
fights ;  his  music  was  full  of  fire ;  he 
seemed  under  the  influence  of  inspira- 
tion. He  seemed  to  create  difficulties 
only  to  triumph  over  them,  and  sur- 
passing harmony  was  in  all.  I  bad 
played  the  violin,  (I  have  never  at- 
tempted it  since,)  and  could  never  have 
imagined  the  instrument  capable  of 
what  I  heard.  When  the  music  ceased, 
it  lingered  unforgotten  in  my  soul. 

At  daylight  I  heard  the  beating  of  a 
drum,  and  I  climbed  to  my  window  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  It  overlooked 
the  court,  and  I  saw  a  company  of 
soldiers,  with  three  prisoners  standing 
iu  front  of  them.  The  officer  gave  a 
sign,  and  they  marched  away.  Just 
then,  my  cell  door  was  opened  by  the 


jailer,  who,  in  reply  to  my  questions, 
6aid :  '*  Those  prisoners  are  to  die  in 
an  hour.  They  are  suspected  of  trea- 
son ;  of  having  favored  the  insurrec- 
tion among  the  Tyrolese.'* 

These  words  were  my  death-war- 
rant. I  listened,  shuddering,  but  with 
composure.  The  jailer  then  informed 
me  that  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
go  into  the  court  at  that  hour,  and  I 
could  descend  if  I  chose.  I  did  so.  I 
found  myself  in  a  crowd  of  rough  men, 
collected  out  of  Lorabardy,  as  its  scum, 
by  the  energy  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. At  a  distance  from  the  others, 
leaning  against  a  pillar,  his  eyes  turn- 
ed towara\  the  rising  sun,  I  saw  a 
young  man  about  twenty-five,  apparent- 
ly worn  out  with  suffering.  His  form 
was  emaciated,  his  face  deadly  pale ; 
his  eyes  were  sunken;  his  nose  was 
aquiline  ;  his  forehead  broad  and  high ; 
and  his  tangled  mass  of  black  hair, 
with  a  long  beard,  gave  him  a  wild 
aspect  But  there  was  a  touching  in- 
terest in  the  sorrowful  expression  of 
his  chiselled  mouth  and  the  lines  of  his 
blanched  face.  He  noticed  no  one,  and 
was  quite  unconscious  of  my  long,  ear- 
nest gaze. 

Suddenly  he  went  up  to  the  guard 
who  had  charge  of  the  cells,  and  spoke 
to  him  earnestly  in  Italian.  I  heard 
his  voice  in  moving  accents  of  entreaty. 

"  No,  you  cannot !"  replied  the  old 
man,  sternly.  44  And  if  you  are  not 
quiet  of  nights,  I  will  even  cut  your 
last  string  for  you." 

44  It  is  the  musician  P  I  cried  to  my- 
self, and  I  hastened  to  speak  to  him. 
But  my  steps  were  checked  by  hearing 
my  own  name  pronounced  behind  me. 
The  gendarme  who  had  arrested  me 
stood  there,  and  sternly  bade  me  fol- 
low him.  I  dared  not  hesitate.  We 
went  out  of  the  door,  and  I  saw  a  car- 
riage in  waiting.  My  conductor  mo- 
tioned me  to  get  in,  and  followed  me. 
After  a  short  drive  the  carriage  stop- 
ped before  a  handsome  house.  The 
French  soldier  alighted,  held  thu  door 
open  for  me,  and  led  me  up  the  steps 
and  into  the  house.  We  stood  in  the  . 
hall  some  time  ;  at  length  a  door  open- 
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ed,  and  a  voice  cried,  "EntrtzF  I  went  dungeon  in  Milan,  and  the  melody 

in  alone.  that  seemed  wafted  from  heaven. 

A  gentleman  in  military  dress  stood       After  the  overture,  Lafont  opened 

in  the  room,  and  extended  his  hand  to  the  concert.    He  displayed  the  most 

roe.   I  recognized  him  at  once.  Four  finished  grace  in  andante  as  in  al- 

yeare  before,  in  Berlin,  General  K.  legro;  the  most  exquisite  polish  and 

had  been  brought  wounded  to  the  house  silvery  clearness  of  tone}  but  his 

of  my  father.    Though  a  political  playing — compared  to  my  prisoner's — 

enemy,  he  had  received  tender  care  was  like  a  delicate  miniature  beside  a 

and  nursing  till  restored  to  strength.  grand  historical  painting. 

He  grasped  my  hand  cordially.       Kreuzer  played  next.    His  tones 

u  You  have  been  imprudent,  my  young  were  full  and  clear,  and  rose  into  rare 

friend  "  he  cried.   "  Had  I  not  occu-  boldness  and  strength ;  many  passages 

pied  this  post,  nothing  could  have  sav-  were  brilliant  as  a  string  of  dia- 

ed  your  life.  You  are  now  at  liberty."  monds ;  but  it  was  the  brilliancy  of 

"  And  Hermann — and  Adolph,"  I  polished  metal  or  jewels,  not  the  liv- 

questioned.  ing  beam  that  penetrates  the  soul. 

44  They  are  free  also."  Next  we  heard  Baillot.    His  per- 

I  poured  out  thanks,  which  the  gen-  formance  glowed  with  a  noble  fire.  He 

eral  interrupted.    44  You  must  all  be  drew  forth  a  full,  energetic  harmony 

my  guests  to-day,"  he  said.  44  To-mor-  that  thrilled  me ;  it  was  glorious !  He 

row  I  leave  Milan  with  my  troops,  and  ruled  the  realm  of  sound  like  a  moo- 

you  must  depart,  or  your  adventure  arch.    But  my  prisoner  ruled  it  like 

might  still  have  serious  consequences,  a  god ! 

I  have  had  your  passports  made  out —       Rode  appeared  last.    His  form  was 

to  Germany  "  impressive  in  grace  and  dignity ;  his 

features  were  expressive  and  full  of 
magnetic  attraction.   I  started  when 
n.  he  began  to  play ;  for  he  stirred  me- 
mory to  its  depths.    He  seemed  to  em- 
Paris,  April  13,  1814.  body  the  picture  that  had  been  floating 
A  distinguished  musical  amateur  before  my  fantasy.    His  music  breath- 
— an  intimate  friend,  to  whom  I  had  ed  the  same  fire  and  fervor,  restrained 
told  the  story  of  my  imprisoned  violin-  by  kindred  power.    At  one  moment, 
ist,  and  who  thought  it  a  romance  he  rose  to  a  height  that  seemed  to  equal 
highly  colored  by  imagination — sent  the  stranger's ;  but  he  could  not  sus- 
me  a  note  to  say  that  I  was  to  be  treat-  tain  it.  I  felt  the  difference.  In  Bode  it 
ed  to  a  violin  concert,  by  way  of  cur-  was  a  wonderful,  a  masterly  effort — 
ing  my  enthusiasm.  Lafont  had  promis-  that  which  my  prisoner  accomplished 
ed  to  give  it ;  my  friend  took  him  at  with  perfect  ease.    His  chainlesB  spirit 
his  word.  It  was  to  come  off  that  eve-  would  have  soared  upward  and  onward, 
ning,  and  Baillot,  Kreuzer,  and  Rode  seeking  prouder  heights,  more  fathom- 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  music,  less  depths.  He  swept  theempyrean  till 
During  the  last  four  years  I  had  nearing  the  confines  of  purer  worlds, 
heard  the  best  violin  players  in  the  and  gave  back  to  men  in  unrivalled 
different  cities  where  I  had  sojourned,  melodies  the  music  heard  from  other 
but  none  even  approached  the  u  nkno wn  spheres. 

performer.   Now,  my  ideal  was  to  be      After  the  concert  was  over,  my 

tested  by  hearing  the  four  most  cele-  friend  M          introduced  me  to  tlie 

brated  masters  in  the  world !  celebrated  artists,  to  whom  I  was  bound 

The  saloon  was  brilliantly  lighted,  to  praise  their  admirable  performances, 

and  filled  with  a  crowd  of  the  artistic  I  said  nothing  of  my  adventure  in 

and  fashionable.    The  splendor  was  Milan  ;  but  Lafont,  who  had  heard  of 

distasteful  to  me ;  I  thought  of  the  it  from  M  ,  questioned  me,  and 
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then  I  related  the  occurrence.  They 
all  laughed  except  Rode.  I  tried  to 
describe  the  mysterious  music,  men- 
tioning peculiar  difficulties  overcome 
in  a  wonderful  manner  by  the  prisoner. 
44  Oh !  you  are  jesting !"  exclaimed  La- 
font.  They  did  not  believe  me.  I 
was  not  well  pleased,  and  soon  after 
took  my  leave.  Some  one  followed 
me  as  I  walked  from  the  house.  It 
was  Rode. 

He  expressed  himself  deeply  affected 
by  what  I  bad  told  them,  and  asked  me 
if  it  was  certainly  true.  I  assured  him 
it  was. 

u  I  can  believe  you,"  he  said,  u  and, 
furthermore,  I  am  sure  there  is  but  one 
man  on  earth  who  can  be  your  mysteri- 
ous prisoner.  I  heard  him  myself  fifteen 
years  ago.  I  was  in  Genoa,  and  going 
home  late  one  evening,  when  I  heard 
a  violin  played  in  a  manner  that  filled 
me  with  surprise.  The  music  was  en- 
chanting. At  length  I  discovered  the 
performer  to  be  a  youth  hardly  grown 
out  of  boyhood.  He  stood  on  a  gar- 
den wall,  and  was  looking  up  toward 
a  window,  while  he  drew  from  the  in- 
strumcnt  sounds  which  revealed  mys- 
teries in  music  of  which  I  had  never 
dreamed  before.  I  stood  in  the  shadow 
and  listened.  The  moon  came  out  from 
behind  a  cloud,  and  shone  full  on  the 
boy's  face  and  form ;  he  was  like  what 
you  have  described. 

*  When  he  ceased  playing,  the  win- 
dow was  softly  opened,  and  the  face  of 
a  young  girl  appeared.  The  next  mo- 
ment I  heard  a  harsh  voice  exclaim : 
4  Traditore!  pel  diavolo!9  The  boy 
sprang  from  the  wall  into  the  Btreet, 
plunged  into  a  dark  alley,  and  disap- 
peared. A  head  peered  over  the  wall, 
and  oaths  and  menaces  were  profusely 
poured  forth.  The  light  in  the  win- 
dow had  been  quickly  extinguished. 
Some  love  affair,  of  course!  After 
waiting  some  time,  I  went  on,  and  as 
I  passed  by  the  wall  trod  upon  some- 
thing. It  was  a  violin  bow,  no  doubt 
dropped  by  the  lad  as  he  leaped  from 
the  wall.  I  kept  the  bow  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  owner.  It  was  marked 
with  a  P.    But  I  could  not  trace  him ; 


I  had  to  leave  Genoa,  and  have  heard 
nothing  of  him  since.  But  to  him  I 
owe  the  improvements  I  have  intro- 
duced into  my  performance,  for  I  ne- 
ver lost  the  impression  of  his  music 
I  call  it  a  revelation :  I  owe  to  it  the 
best  part  of  my  fame  P 

I  listened  to  the  great  artist  with 
astonishment.  Then  I  told  him  of  ibe 
strange,  fitful  resemblances  I  had  found 
in  his  playing  to  that  of  the  stranger. 
Both  of  us  cherish  the  hope  that  we 
shall  yet  discover  him.  So  mighty  a 
genius  must  one  day  away  the  world. 


in. 

Berlin,  March  30, 1829. 

After  my  long  residence  in  the 
north,  I  returned  here  yesterday.  It 
was  half-past  eight  when  I  had  changed 
my  travelling  dress  and  dined.  I 
asked  the  butler  if  there  was  anything 
new  at  the  theatre.  "  Nothiug,  mein 
Herri9  he  replied.  "  But  the  concert 
is  an  attraction.  There  is  a  violin 
player—" 

*  I  have  had  enough  of  violin  play- 
ers." 

kt  This  one,  sir,  is  called  a  wonder. 
See,  in  the  paper,  here,  what  the  critic 
— Rellstab — says  of  him."  • 

44  Never  mind,  t  care  little  for  the 
critic's  praise.  What  is  the  name  of 
this  wonderful  performer?' 

44  His  name  ?  I  will  tell  you  di- 
rectly. Strange — it  has  just  gone  out 
of  my  head!    He  is  an  Italian — 99 

u  An  Italian  ?"  I  exclaimed,  start- 
ing up. 

44  Yes — and  the  name. . .  .it  begins 
with  a  P." 

44  With  a  P !  I  must  go  instantly  ! 
Where  can  I  procure  a  ticket  ?" 

44  At  the  bureau  opposite." 

In  a  moment  I  had  rushed  across 
the  street,  and  had  the  ticket. 

At  the  door  of  the  concert  hall  I 
found  the  crowd  so  great  I  could  not 
force  my  way  in.  I  was  compelled  to 
stand  outside  with  the  others.  Gra- 
dually I  edged  myself  nearer.  The 
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tutti  of  the  last  composition  was  end* 
ed ;  the  solo-^apollacca — began. 

The  tones  struck  deep  in  my 
heart.  I  had  heard  them  before ;  they 
were  unforgotten.  But  what  a  mira- 
cle I  Do  two  play— or  three  ?  Thai 
I  have  never  heard.  No,  I  could  not 
trust  iny  ears.  If  I  might  but  see  the 
player !  but  gain  one  look !  In  vain ! 
the  crowd  surged  against  the  open 
door,  yet  none  could  make  way  through 
the  swaying  mass.  At  least  I  con  d 
hear  now — and  I  lost  not  one  note. 

The  music  ceased,  and  a  thunder- 
burst  of  applause  shook  the  building. 
I  pressed  forward  again,  striving  to 
get  a  sight  of  the  player ;  but  others, 
equally  eager,  pushed  before  me.  I 
was  again  disappointed.  With  swell- 
ing heart  I  waited,  impatient  to  hear 
him  commence  again. 

At  last :  "  Now  he  plays  on  the  G 


string,'1  said  some  one  near  me.  He 
began.  I  was  not  deceived.  That 
was  the  very  melody  I  heard  in  pri- 
son !  Those  were  the  self-same  tones 
that  once— calming,  elevating,  faith-in- 
spiring, as  if  sent  direct  from  heaven — 
sent  light  into  my  gloomy  soul ! 

With  renewed  efforts  I  forced  my 
way  into  the  hall.  I  saw  once  more 
the  pale,  melancholy  brow,  the  sunken 
eyes,  the  long,  dark  hair,  the  atten- 
uated cheeks,  the  enfeebled  aspect  of 
the  whole  person.  It  was  he  !  The 
mystery  of  eighteen  years  was  at  length 
solved.  The  stranger  who  had  so 
charmed  my  soul,  filling  me  with  feel- 
ings unutterable— who  had  ceaseless- 
ly accompanied  me  since,  like  a  veiled 
phantom — familiar,  yet  from  which  I 
could  not  tear  the  covering— stood  be- 
fore me.  I  heard — I  saw — PAGA- 
NINI! 


OKIQIXAL. 

MARY'S  DIRGE. 

BY  CAROLUS. 
"  Manibua  date  1111a  plenls." 

O  thou,  whose  awful  mandate  goes 
Throughout  a  wondering  world  of  woes, 

Mysterious,  still  the  same, 
In  moments  such  as  this,  we  feel, 
When  grief  is  boundless,  we  must  kneel 

And  bless  thy  holy  name. 

Ah,  Mary  I  what  avails  thee  now 
Thy  radiant  eyes,  thy  classic  brow, 
And  form  of  queenly  mould ; 
The  charms  of  polished  culture's  art, 
Thy  trusting,  noble  woman's  heart, 
Now  pulseless,  senseless,  cold  ? 

What  now  avails  it  to  have  6tood, 
In  mind's  keen  conquest  of  the  good, 
Peerless  among  thy  mates  ? 
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Or  that  a  widowed  mother  wound, 
Like  Niobe,  her  arms  around 

Her  last,  whom  death  awaits  ? 

Alas  1  when  heaven  such  gifts  bestows, 
It  would,  to  earth-stained  souls,  discloso 

A  gleam  of  its  own  light. 
But  ere  we  learn  how  dear  the  prize, 
All  fades  before  our  longing  eyes, 

Save  sorrow,  dreams,  and  night 

But  where  can  friends  so  stricken  find 
A  solace  for  the  anguished  mind, 

Except  in  Him  who  sends 
The  grief  that  clouds,  the  joy  that  cheers, 
The  course  of  checkered,  fleeting  years, 

And  whilst  he  smites  befriends  ? 

As  now  I  stand  beside  thy  form, 
So  late  in  youth  and  beauty  warm, 

And  sad,  hushed  vigil  keep, 
The  eye  would  be  as  ray  less  grown, 
As  tearless,  Mart,  as  thine  own, 

Could  see — and  could  not  weep. 

Behold  that  lovely  ruined  shrine, 

That  marble  waste  where  thought  divine 

Still  seems  to  sit  enthroned ; 
Those  pallid  lips  whose  every  word, 
Like  sweet  aeolian  music  heard, 

A  hymn  to  nature  toned. 

In  pity,  strew  the  virgin  flower, 
By  virgin  hands,  in  tender  shower 

Upon  her  virgin  breast ; 
There  sleeps  Bhe,  purity's  picked  rose — 
An  angel  snatched  from  earthly  woes 

To  calm,  eternal  rest. 

Though  death's  resistless,  ruthless  might 
Sweeps  beauty's  loveliest  forms  from  sight, 

The  soul  retains  her  love, 
And  Mary's  spirit,  ever  near 
The  friends  her  young  life  cherished  here, 

Will  lead  their  thoughts  above. 
Pittsburg,  Jan.  21, 1867. 
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Abridged  from  the  Dublin  University *  Magazine, 

SIR     THOMAS  MORE. 


Sir  Thomas  More  did  not  account 
his  own  death  an  evil ;  not  only,  in  his 
last  moments,  did  he  mention  the  king 
with  sweet  loyalty,  but  he  also  display- 
ed a  cheerfulness  which  has  scandal- 
ized some  writers.  Holinshed,  for  in* 
stance,  charges  him  with  having  been 
44  a  jester  and  scoffer  at  the  houre  of  his 
death."  This  mirthful  disposition  of 
More's  has  made  his  character  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  inquiry.  But  ir- 
reverence has  nothing  in  common  with 
that  genial  tendency  which  Southey  has 
called  pantagruelism,  and  the  desira- 
bility of  which  he  has  advocated.  For 
pantagruelism  is  not  buffoonery,  lev- 
ity, cynical  insensibility  ;  neither  does 
it  consist  in  mere  play  of  wit,  intellec- 
tual tumbling,  and  playful  freaks  of 
fancy.  Jests  are  but  its  effects,  the 
ripples,  fitfully  reflecting  the  sunlight 
on  the  surface,  and  showing  that  the 
underlying  mass  is  a  running  stream 
and  not  a  stagnant  fen.  Music  and 
prayer  are  sisters ;  cheerfulness  is  the 
music  of  life,  and  harmonizes  human 
passions  into  rest ;  it  is  most  consist- 
ent with  that  holy  creed,  the  apostle 
of  which  taught  men  to  "  rejoice  ever- 
more ;"  it  is  an  ascensional  force,  a 
verbum,  as  the  old  mystics  would  have 
said,  which  carries  the  spirit  upward, 
and  turns  human  nature  toward  the 
bright  side  of  things.  He  who  was  the 
teacher  of  its  outwardly  mo3t  grotes- 
que aspect  has  by  implication  defined 
pantagruelism  as  a  "marvellous  con- 
tempt and  holding  cheap  of  fortuitous 
things,"  (Introd.  to  Gargantua ;)  its 
basis  is  a  want  of  love  for  the  things 
tbat  are  in  the  world ;  its  effect  is,  there- 
fore, a  sweet  smile  at  the  contrast,  per- 
petual in  this  earthly  life,  between  as- 
pirations and  realities.  Hence  More's 
pleasantry,  always  harmless  and  free 
from  sarcasm — sparks  issuing  from  a 
healthy  and  beautiful  spirit.  Panta- 


gruelism itself  becomes  linked,  in 
some  natures,  to  a  gentle  melancholy, 
the  sadness  of  the  soul  exiled  from  its 
eternal  birthplace ;  in  northern  minds 
especially  is  this  solemnity  of  reverie 
frequent ;  More,  to  whom  religion  was 
a  daily  food,  evinced  this  dreamy  pen- 
si  veness,  side  by  side  with  his  mirth, 
from  his  youth  to  his  death.  It  also 
seemed  as  if,  gifted  with  the  sagacity 
of  a  Machiavel,  but  without  craft,  he 
had  in  the  most  prosperous  moments 
of  his  life  a  power  of  intuition  which 
could  divine  his  fate,  and  thus  cast  a 
softening  radiance  over  what  to  other 
men  would  have  appeared  a  most  daz- 
zling brightness  of  worldly  success. 
Hence  there  is  in  the  expression  of  his 
features  a  sort  of  anxiety  mixed  with 
cheerfulness ;  the  penetrative  and  hu- 
morous no3e  is  like  that  of  Erasmus  ; 
but  the  bony,  caustic  traits  of  the  hu- 
morist have  otherwise  an  expression 
very  different  from  the  melancholy 
which  tempers  More's  face,  the  open 
gray  eyes,  that  seem  anxiously  antici- 
pating the  future  or  contemplating  re- 
ligious things,  the  lips  that  half  project 
in  that  pouting  way  to  be  noticed  on 
many  Saxon  types  of  countenances. 

When  Henry  VIIL  ascended  the 
throne,  More  ventured  to  express,  in 
a  poem  which  attracted  the  royal  fa* 
von  a  conceit  which  was  at  once  a 
criticism  of  the  past  reign,  a  hope,  and 
a  foreboding  for  the  future : 

44  So  after  six  and  thirty  thousand  year 
All  things  thai  be  the  tame  which  once  they  were ; 
After  the  Golden  came  the  Silver  age  : 
Then  came  the  Brass,  and  Iron  the  last  stage. 
The  Golden  age  is  revolv'd  to  your  reign  : 
I  now  conceive  that  Plato  did  not  feign." 

From  that  time  began  the  prosperity  of 
More ;  but  his  previous  life  had  been 
both  happy  in  a  domestic  capacity,  and 
remarkable  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 
He  had  already  been  an  ascetic,  a  hus- 
band, and  a  poet.   As  Disraeli  re- 
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marks, "  More  in  his  youth  was  a  true 
poet ;  but  in  his  active  life  he  soon  de- 
serted these  shadows  of  the  imagina- 
tion." 

Whether  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  More 
was  to  fulfil  Cardinal  Morton's  obser- 
vation, that  "  The  child  here  waiting 
at  table,  whomever  shall  live  to  see  it, 
will  prove  a  marvellous  man."  It  was 
at  the  archbishop's  that  More  won  his 
first  spurs  in  wit,  devising  pageants 
and  allegories.  But  while  his  airy 
character  early  manifested  itself,  his 
early  poems  also  reflect  a  vein  of  as- 
cetic thoughtfulness ;  as  in  the  Ruful 
Lamentaeion  he  wrote  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  mother  to  King 
Henry  VJIL: 

**  O  ye  that  put  your  trust  and  confidence 
In  worldly  joy  and  frayle  prosperity, 
That  «o  lyve  here  as  ye  should  never  hence, 
Remember  death,  aud  loke  here  uppon  uie. 
Ensaumple,  I  thlnkc  there  mny  no  better  be. 
Yourself  wotte  well  that  In  this  reahne  was  I 
Your  quene  but  late,  and  lo,  now  here  I  lye. 

41  If  worship  myght  have  kept  me,  I  had  not  gone ; 
If  wyt  myght  have  me  saved,  I  neded  not  fere  ; 
If  money  myght  have  helpe,  I  lacked  none. 
Dut,  0  good  God,  what  vayleth  all  this  gere  ? 
When  deth  is  come,  thy  mighty  messenger?, 
Obey  we  must — there  is  no  remedy. 
Me  hath  he  summoned,  and  now  here  I  ly. 

"  Yet  was  I  late  promised  otberwyge, 
This  yere  to  live  In  welth  and  dellce. 
Lo,  whereto  cometh  thy  blandi»hyng  promyse, 
O  false  astrology  and  devynatrice. 
Of  Goddes  secrets  raakyng  thyselfe  so  wyse. 
How  true  is  for  this  yere  thy  prophecy — 
The  yere  yet  lasteth,  and  lo,  nowe  here  I  ly." 

Rhcnanus,  Brixius,  Erasmus,  com- 
mended his  early  poems  ;  he  was  ad- 
mitted among  the  brotherhood  of  those 
who  cultivated  lettered  lore.  This  was 
a  period  of  general  renovation  through- 
out Europe.  For  good  or  for  evil,  the 
torch  of  knowledge  had  been  lighted. 
Vocabularies  and  lexicons  had  reach- 
ed a  fearful  multiplication  in  Germany 
and  Italy  toward  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Nuremberg,  Spires,  Basil, 
teemed  with  rudimentary  treatises,  dic- 
tionaries, and  grammars;  men  were 
feeding  on  Latin  and  Greek,  studying 
eight  or  ten  hours  at  a  stretch.  Eng- 
land and  Italy  surpassed  France  in  the 
literary  movement;  and  Bude*  com- 
plained that,  in  his  countrymen's  esti- 
mation, philological  6tudies  were  the 


hobbies  of  a  few  monomaniacs.  More 
began  his  contributions  to  the  lea  ruins 
of  the  age  by  translating  Lucian  and 
Augustine's  City  of  God.  Erasmus, 
in  a  letter  to  Hutten,  described  him  as 
a  unique  genius  in  England.    But  he 
gave  his  attention  to  religion  no  less 
than  to  literature.   w  Erudition/'  Sta- 
pleton  quaintly  remarks,4*  however  va- 
ried and  extensive,  is,  without  piety, 
like  a  golden  ring  in  the  nostrils  ;  there 
is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  set  a 
precious  jewel  in  a  decaying  pieee  of 
wood.    Knowledge  is  ill  suited  to  a 
corrupt  breast."    To  knowledge  with- 
out goodness,  Plato  had  denied  the 
name  of  wisdom,  and  given  the  infe- 
rior designation  of  cleverness.  Bat 
the  youthful  More  was  no  less  eager  to 
attain  piety  than  to  become  proficient 
in  learning.    He  manifested  these  as- 
pirations according  to  the  tenets  of  his 
creed ;  he  wore  a  hair-shirt,  he  slept 
on  the  bare  floor,  his  head  resting  on 
a  wooden  block  ;  he  restricted  his  hours 
of  rest  to  four  or  five  at  longest ;  ac- 
quainted with  watchings  and  fastings 
he  nevertheless  made  no  ostentatious 
display  of  these  and  similar  austerities 
—often,  on  the  other  hand,  concealing 
them  under  as  conventional  an  appear- 
ance as  it  was  possible  to  bear. 

Finding  it  useful  to  have  some  great 
man  as  an  ideal,  he  translated  Pico 
della  Mirandola's  life.  At  that  time, 
Colct,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  preach- 
ing in  London  ;  More  derived  much 
comfort  from  his  friendship,  and  com- 
pared himself  to  Eurydioe  following 
Orpheus,  but  in  danger  of  falling  back 
into  the  realms  of  darkness.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  dean  he  thus  expatiates  upon 
the  annoyances  of  life  in  London: 
44  The  roofs  intercept  a  great  portion 
of  the  light,  and  do  not  allow  a  free 
view  of  the  sky.  The  air  is  not  bounded 
by  the  circle  of  the  horizon,  but  by  the 
housetops.  Therefore  I  the  more  will- 
ingly bear  with  you  for  not  repenting 
of  your  residence  in  the  country,  where 
you  see  good  people  around  you,  void 
of  the  cunning  of  towns  ;  where,  whi- 
thersoever you  turn  your  eyes,  the 
bland  face  of  the  earth  delights  you. 
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There  you  see  nothing  but  the  benig- 
nant gifts  of  nature, "and,  as  it  were, 
the  sacred  vestiges  of  innocence."  As 
for  his  literary  study,  Lilly  and  Ton- 
stall  were  his  associates — Linacre  and 
Grocinus  his  tutors.  Now  began  that 
series  of  friendships  which  he  was 
through  life  always  willing  to  contract 
-with  educated  men,  such  as  Crooke, 
or  Croke,  one  of  the  greatest  students 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  wrangled 
at  Leipzig, <l  de  dogmatibilitatibtis"  and 
other  long  things — schools  then  dis- 
puted on  the  weight  of  Hercules's  club 
and  the  size  of  Diogenes's  tub— who 
taught  Greek  to  Hen  17  VIII.,  and 
succeeded  Erasmus  in  the  chair  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge  ;  Lee,  who  wrote 
against  Erasmus ;  Fisher,  who  wrote 
sturdily  against  reformers;  Dorpius, 
who  was  shocked  at  the  new  classical 
studies,  hearing  people  swear  "by 
Jove,"  and  was  desirous  of  limiting 
Grecian  studies  to  the  works  of  Chry- 
sostom  and  the  Eastern  fathers ; 
Goclenius,  who  professed  for  twenty 
years ;  Cornelius  Crocus,  who  wrote 
Latin  with  Terentian  elegance,  and 
became  a  Jesuit  when  fifty  years  old ; 
Grynaeus,  who  taught  Greek,  who, 
although  a  reformer,  never  insulted 
his  antagonists  and  discovered  six 
books  of  Livy;  Peter  JEgidius,  or 
Giles,  whom  Erasmus  called  a  most 
agreeable  host,  and  who  wrote  a  Greek 
lexicon  while  Luther  was  bewailing 
his  sins  in  a  convent  cell ;  Paul  us 
Jovius,  who  spent  twenty-seven  years 
in  writing  his  Latin  history,  was  es- 
teemed by  Leo.  X.  above  Livy,  and 
wanted  a  great  lady  to  send  him  some 
jam  from  Naples,  because  he  was  get- 
ting sick  of  new-laid  eggs ;  Vives,  who 
was  one  of  the  literary  triumvirs  of 
the  age,  and  who,  at  his  lectures  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  was  often  ap- 
plauded by  Henry  and  Queen  Cathe- 
rine. In  the  mean  while  he  had,  in  a 
more  practical  sphere,  taken  the  virile 
gown,  before  practising  as  a  barrister, 
and  at  twenty -eight  years  of  age  been 
elected  to  the  office  of  perpetual 
"  shyrevus"  or  sheriff.  His  business 
was  to  "administer  justice"  for  the 


subordinate  sheriffs,  "pro  istis  ihy- 
revis"  (Staplclon.)  who  were  incom- 
petent in  matters  of  law.  While  he 
was  filling  this  office,  a  riot  took  place 
in  the  city.  For  several  years  past 
there  had  been  a  great  increase  of  fo- 
reign workmen,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  native  working  classes.  A  popu- 
lar preacher  of  the  day,  Dr.  Bell,  preach- 
ed a  sermon,  in  which  he  urged  the 
people  to  expel  the  foreign  usurpers. 
Apprentices  and  artisans,  therefore, 
agreed  that  on  the  first  of  May,  after 
business,  there  should  be  a  massacre 
of  the  foreigners.  This  trades'  de- 
monstration, however,  was  baffled 
through  the  foresight  of  More.  He 
issued  an  edict,  enjoining  all  well- 
disposed  persons  to  stay  within  doors 
after  nine  o'clock  on  the  first  of  May. 
On  that  day  there  was  no  disturbance. 
A  few  days  after,  however,  several 
riotous  crowds  of  working-men  ga- 
thered in  their  thousands,  rushed  to 
Newgate,  and  set  free  some  tiny  mi- 
norities of  swains  who  had  been  locked 
up  for  robbing,  murdering,  or  other- 
wise annoying  the  foreigners.  Hour  by 
hour  they  mustered  in  huger  strength ; 
angry  shouts  in  homeliest  Saxon  rang 
through  the  air ;  the  whirligig  was  get- 
ting louder  and  louder  to  one's  ears.  It 
seemed  at  one  time  rather  hard  to  say 
how  all  this  would  end.  More,  being 
loved  by  the  town  mob,  tried  to  speak 
to  the  crowd  of  small  boys,  big  men, 
and  roughs.  Was  it  a  Saturday  night, 
that  there  should  be  such  noise  in  the 
streets?  Did  the  working-men  for- 
get their  duty  ?  They  did ;  and  it  was 
at  last  needful  to  send  for  the  red  coats, 
who,  with  queer-looking  harquebuses, 
soon  put  the  mob  to  flight.  Thirteen 
ringleaders  were  arrested  and  con- 
demned to  death ;  one  only,  however, 
was  executed,  the  others  being  saved 
through  the  intercession  of  three  queens 
and  the  influence  of  More. 

In  1503  he  was  made  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  opposed  a  grant  of 
money  to  Henry  VII.  That  monarch, 
who  has  been  compared  to  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  was  not  to  be  bearded  in 
this  manner,  and  More  was  obliged  to 
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fly  to  the  continent  Bat  when  Henry 
VIII.  began  hid  reign,  More  became 
the  object  of  royal  favor.  His  literary 
talent  and  jovial  mood  were  qualities 
too  valuable  not  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  king,  who  was  surrounding  him- 
self with  all  varieties  of  genius.  Like 
Gargantua,  the  young  king  was  athirst 
of  all  that  could  adorn  his  court ;  More 
was  therefore  bound  to  the  court  by  a 
golden  chain.  He  was  made  a  knight, 
and  one  of  the  privy  council.  In  return 
for  the  royal  favor  he  had  to  enliven 
the  king  with  witty  sayings,  until  this 
yoke  became  almost  too  heavy  for  him. 
He  had  scarcely  any  time  left  for  his 
home  enjoyments  and  his  literary  pur- 
suits. In  self-defence  he  was  at  last 
driven  to  a  kind  of  stratagem ;  he  affect- 
ed dulness,  and  tried  as  much  as  he 
possibly  could  to  become  a  bore.  At 
last  he  succeeded  and  was  allowed  more 
freedom  and  privacy. 

At  that  period  he  resided  in  Chelsea, 
then  a  fashionable  suburb.  There  Sir 
Thomas  lived  in  a  semi-patriarchal 
fashion.  So  strict  was  he  in  religious 
observances  in  his  family  that  his  house 
has  been  compared  to  a  kind  of  convent 
or  religious  abode.  Meekness,  order, 
industry  characterized  the  inmates. 
He  set  every  one  an  example  of  gen- 
tleness and  wisdom.  Roper  says  that, 
during  sixteen  years  spent  with  Sir 
Thomas,  he  never  saw  the  latter  in  a 
"  fume."  A  young  lady  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  family  used  to  behave 
badly  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  chid 
by  More,  whose  gentle  pity  and  gravity 
were  delightful  to  observe.  In  his 
second  wife,  Mrs.  Alice  Middleton,  who 
had  an  acrid  and  disagreeable  temper, 
he  had  an  opportunity  for  taming  a 
shrew,  and  had  performed  that  feat 
with  more  credit  to  his  skill  and  pa- 
tience than  pleasantness  to  himself. 
He  used  to  give  his  wife  and  children 
plenty  of  sound  ethical  advice :  "  It  is 
now  no  mastery  (difficulty)  for  you 
children  to  goe  to  heaven,  he  would 
say,  "  for  everybody  giveth  you  good 
counsel  and  good  example.  You  see 
virtue  rewarded  and  vice  punished,  so 
that  you  are  carried  up  to  heaven  as 


it  were  by  the  chins.''    He  we*zld  ea 
courage  them  to  bear  diseases  and 
afflictions  with  patience,  and  to  rests 
the  devil,  whom  he  would  compare  to 
an  ape — "  for  as  the  ape.  not  well  looked 
to,  will  be  busie  and  bold  to  do  shrewde 
turnes,  and  contrarily   being  spyed 
and  checkt  for  them,  will  suddenly  leap 
back  and  adventure  no  further ;  so  the 
devil,"  etc    Thus  at  dinner  and  sup- 
per did  he  entertain  his  family  with 
high  moral  purpose ;  he  allowed  them, 
for  their  recreation,  to  sing  or  to  play 
on 4<  violes. "    Some  biographers  allege 
that  he  once  cured  his  daughter  of  the 
sweating  sickness.     Ellis  Haywood 
published  at  Florence  a  little  book  call- 
ed *  H  Moro,w  in  which  many  details  are 
given  respecting  the  home  life  of  Mare. 
Thus  he  is  represented  as  entertaining 
six  guests  at  dinner.  After  the  meal  the 
party  ascend  the  mound  in  the  garden, 
and,  sitting  on  a  greensward,  they  ad- 
mire the  meandering8  of  the  river,  the 
hills  undulating  on  the  horizon,  the  turf 
and  flowers  of  the  river  side.  His 
establishment,  in  its  simplicity,  greatly 
contrasted  with  Wolsey's  household, 
and  its  five  hundred  dependents,  chan- 
cellors, chaplains,  doctors,  ushers,  va- 
lets, and  others.    More,  however,  had 
a  jester,  the  middle-ages  custom  of 
keeping  a  u  fool"  not  yet  having  been 
discontinued.    Henry  VII L  had  his 
Somers,  Wolsey  his  Path,  and  More 
his  Patterson. 

Sir  Thomas  was  desirous  of  appro- 
priating his  leisure  to  the  production  of 
some  notable  work.  Already,  while 
still  unnoticed  by  Henry,  he  had  writ- 
ten a  History  of  Richard  III.,  in  which 
be  gave  the  following  portrait  of  that 
king: 

u  HI  fetured  of  limmes,  oroke  backed,  hit 
left  shoulder  much  higher  than  his  right,  hard- 
favoured  of  visage  ...  he  was  malicious, 
wrathful,  envious,  and  from  afore  his  birth, 
ever  frowarde.  ....  Hee  was  close  and 
secrete,  a  deepe  dissimuler,  lowlye  of  counte- 
nance, arrogaunt  of  heart,  outwardly  coum- 
pinable  where  he  inwardly  hated,  not  lettfnc 
to  kisse  whome  hee  thoughte  to  kyll ;  dispiti- 
ous  and  cruell,  not  for  evill  well  alway,  but 
after  for  ambition,  and  either  for  the  euretee 
or  encrease  of  his  estate.  Fronde  and  foo  was 
muche  what  indifferent,  where  his  advantage 
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grew ;  he  spared  no  man's  deathc  whose  life 
-withstoode  his  purpose.  He  slewe  with  his 
owne  handes  King  Henry  the  Sixt,  being 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  as  menne  constantly 
saye." 

Shakespeare  no  doubt  borrowed  from 
this  sketch  some  of  the  traits  with 
which  he  depicted  the  ambitious  mon- 
arch. On  the  other  hand,  Horace 
"Walpole,  in  his  "Historic  Doubts,*' 
will  have  it  that  this  history  was  writ- 
ten "  from  a  most  corrupted  source." 

More  now  began  to  concentrate  his 
energies  for  a  work  of  more  universal 
interest.  He  became  more  abstemious 
than  ever  in  his  food  and  sleep ;  he 
6iiatched  as  many  hours  as  possible 
from  Ids  official  pursuits,  in  order  to 
cultivate  literature.  The  result  of  this 
labor  was  the  famous  44  Utopia,"  com-* 
posed  in  1516.  In  a  letter  to  Peter 
Giles  or  iEgidius,  he  describes  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  work  was  written  : 
~  After  having  been  engaged  in  plead- 
ing or  hearing  causes,  either  as  judge 
or  arbiter,  there  is  led  me  but  scant 
opportunity  for  literature.  I  return 
borne ;  1  must  talk  with  my  wife,  amuse 
my  children,  confer  of  household  affairs 
with  my  dependents.  It  is  necessary 
to  do  all  this  unless  you  are  to  be  a 

stranger  in  your  own  house  

When  therefore  can  I  write  ?  Neither 
have.  I  mentioned  the  time  necessary 
for  sleep  or  food."  ...  In  fact 
he  used  at  that  time  to  rise  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  writing  till 
seven.  Under  these  difficulties  he 
effected  his  purpose — he  completed  a 
work  which  won  him  a  European 
reputation. 

Poets  and  philosophical  dreamers 
react  in  their  speculations  against  the 
barrenness  or  terror  of  reality ;  and  the 
more  striking  is  this  background,  the 
more  impressive  is  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  Move's  book  had  an  appro- 
priate practical  contrast  in  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  time.  There  were 
rumors  of  great  wars;  the  Moslem 
emperor  was  threatening  Christendom. 
This  fact,  perhaps,  not  less  than  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  book,  explains  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  "  Utopia." 


Every  educated  man  read  it.  Moras 
was  greatly  delighted,  and  candidly 
gave  expression  to  his  feelings.  He 
was,  he  averred,  more  pleased  with 
Tunstall's  appreciation  than  if  he  had 
received  an  Attic  talent.  Sometimes 
he  fancied  that  his  Utopians  were  about 
to  elect  him  their  king  for  ever.  In 
reality,  he  was  highly  praised  by 
JEgidius,  Jovius,  Busleyden/Paluda- 
nus,  and  others.  The  new  republic, 
these  friendly  critics  averred,  trans- 
cended the  polity  of  ancient  Athens  or 
Rome.  A  way  bad  been  shown  toward 
the  attainment  of  true  happiness.  The 
book  was  a  masterpiece  of  erudition, 
philosophy,  knowledge  of  the  world. 
All  this  approbation  was  the  more  ac- 
ceptable to  More,  that  he  had  been 
somewhat  diffident  concerning  the  re- 
ception of  his  work.  In  a  letter  to 
Peter  ^Egidius,  or  Giles,  of  Antwerp, 
he  had  indulged  in  that  supercilious- 
ness toward  the  multitude  which  is  the 
besetting  temptation  of  solitary  think* 
ers.  He  complained  of  the  discordan- 
ces of  criticism,  the  small  qualification 
of  many  for  the  exercise  of  lettered  ap- 
preciation : 

44  The  tastes  of  men  are  very  different ;  some 
are  of  so  morose  a  temper,  so  sour  a  disposi- 
tion, and  make  such  absurd  judgments  of 
things,  that  men  of  cheerful  and  lively  tem- 
pers, who  indulge  their  genius,  seem  much 
more  happy  than  those  who  waste  their  timo 
and  strength  in  order  to  publishing  a  book ; 
which,  though  of  itself  it  might  be  useful  or 
pleasant,  yet  instead  of  being  well  received, 
will  be  sure  to  be  either  laughed  at  or  cen- 
sured. Many  know  nothing  of  learning,  others 
despise  it;  a  man  that  is  accustomed  to  a 
coarse  and  harsh  style  thinks  everything  is 
rough  that  is  not  barbarous.  Our  trifling  pre- 
tenders to  learning  think  all  is  slight  that  is 
not  dress'd  up  in  words  that  are  worn  out  of 
use ;  some  love  only  old  things,  and  many  like 
nothing  but  what  is  their  own.  Some  are  so 
sour  that  they  can  allow  no  jests,  and  others 
so  dull  that  they  can  endure  nothing  that  is 
sharp ;  while  some  arc  as  much  afraid  of  any- 
thing gay  and  lively,  as  a  man  with  a  mad  dog 
is  of  water ;  others  are  so  light  and  unsettled, 
that  their  thoughts  change  as  quick  as  they 
do  their  postures.  Some,  again,  when  they 
meet  in  taverns,  take  upon  them,  among  their 
cups,  to  pass  censures  very  freely  on  all  wri- 
ters, and  with  a  supercilious  liberty  to  con- 
demn everything  they  do  not  like;  in  which 
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they  hare  an  advantage,  like  that  of  a  bald 
man,  who  can  catch  hold  of  another  by  the 
hair,  while  the  other  cannot  return  the  like 
upon  him.  They  are  safe,  as  it  were,  from 
gunshot,  since  there  is  nothing  in  them  solid 
enough  to  be  taken  hold  of;  others  are  so 
unthankful,  that  even  when  they  are  well 
pleased  with  a  book,  yet  they  think  they  owe 
nothing  to  the  author." 

Although  More  did  meet  with  some 
of  these  ignorant  or  malevolent  critics, 
he  must  have  been  gratified  at  finding 
himself  exalted  into  a  modern  Plato. 
Nor  was  the  praise  he  received  partial 
or  exaggerated.  He  had  expressed  the 
leading  idea  of  the  time.  Casting  a 
general  glance  over  the  social  field,  he 
had  applied  the  newly  arisen  spirit  of 
research  and  criticism  to  the  survey  of 
society.  Judging  the  actual,  he  had 
also  evolved  the  ideal,  which  the  huma- 
nitarians of  the  age  had  more  dimly 
viewed.  Being  a  man  of  genius,  he 
had  expressed  a  certain  order  of  thought 
—concisely,  but  not  the  less  compre- 
hensively— for  all  ages;  and  modern 
Positivists,  Owenists,  Fourierists,  and 
many  other  ists,  might,  from  a  study 
of  the  M  Utopia,"  gather  another  illus- 
tration of  the  great  truth  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows : 
More  supposes  himself  in  Flanders,  in 
the  capacity  of  ambassador  to  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  in  the  company  of 4i  that 
incomparable  man,  Cuthbert  Tonstal, 
whom  the  king,  with  such  universal 
applause,  lately  made  master  of  the 
roles."  At  Antwerp,  they  become 
acquainted  with  Peter  Giles,  or  ^Egi- 
dius,  "  a  man  of  great  honor  and  of 
good  rank  in  his  town,  though  less  than 
he  deserves and  they  make  another 
acquaintance  in  this  wise :  "  One  day, 
as  I  was  returning  home  from  mass  at 
St.  Mary's,  which  is  the  chief  church, 
and  the  most  frequented  of  any  in  Ant- 
werp, I  saw  him  (Petrus  iEgidius,  or 
Giles)  by  accident,  talking  with  a  stran- 
ger, who  seemed  past  the  flower  of  his 
age ;  his  face  was  tanned,  he  had  a  long 
beard,  and  his  cloak  was  hanging  care- 
lessly about  him  ;  so  that  by  his  looks 
and  habits  I  concluded  he  was  a  sea- 
man." This  ancient  mariner,  however, 


turns  out  to  have  travelled  as  an  ob- 
server and  philosopher  as  well  as  t 
naval  man ;  his  name  is  Raphael  HTth- 
loday.    He  is  a  Portuguese,  who  has 
travelled  with  Americas  Vespoaas. 
It  is  in  conversation  with  the  *  trailer 
that  More  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  manners  of  the  Utopi- 
ans.   In  the  first  part  of  the  book. 
Raphael  censures  the  polity  of  ordinarr 
countries;  he  complains   that  u  mas: 
princes   apply  themselves    more  to 
affairs  of  war  thau  to  the  useful  art* 
of  peace ;  they  are  generally  set  nxxr 
on  acquiring  new  kingdoms,  right  or 
wrong,  than  on  governing  well  those 
they  possess."    Such  opinions  had  a 
peculiar  pungency  at  a  time  when  Se- 
lim  was  threatening  to  root  out  the 
Christian  name  from  Europe,  Raphael 
criticises  those  in  power,  and  their  con- 
servative spirit ;  he  betrays  an  impla- 
cable hostility  toward  those  who im  cover 
themselves  obstinately  with  this  excuse, 
of  reverence  to  past  times      he  had 
he  said,  met  with  them  chiefly  in  En* 
land,  where  he  happened  to  be  w  bee 
the  rebellion  in  the  west  was  suppress- 
ed, "  with  a  great  slaughter  of  the  poor 
people  that  were  engaged  in  it."  When 
relating  his  sojourn  in  England,  .Ra- 
phael also  indulges  in  the  eulogy  of 
that  reverend  prelate,  John  Morton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury — in  whose 
house  More  had  been  brought  up — **  A 
man,  Peter,  (for  Mr.  More  knows  well 
what  he  *as,)  who  was  not  less  vene- 
rable for  his  wisdom  and  virtues,  than 
for  the  high  character  he  bore :  he  was 
of  a  middle  stature,  not  broke  with  age ; 
his  looks  begot  reverence  rather  than 
fear;  his  conversation  was  easy,  but 
serious  and  grave ;  he  sometimes  took 
pleasure  to  try  the  force  of  those  that 
came  as  suitors  to  him  upon  business, 
by  speaking  sharply  though  decently 
to  them,  and  by  that  he  discovered  their 
spirit  and  presence  of  mind,  with  which 
he  was  much  delighted,  when  it  did  not 
grow  up  to  impudence,  as  bearing  a 
great  resemblance  to  his  own  temper, 
and  he  looked  on  such  persons  as  the 
fittest  men  for  affairs.    He  spoke  both 
gracefully  and  weightily ;  he  was  env. 
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Inently  skilled  in  the  law  ;  had  a  vast 
understanding,  and  a  prodigious  memo- 
ry ;  and  those  excellent  talents  with 
which  nature  had  furnished  him  were 
improved  by  study  and  experience. 
When  I  was  in  England,  the  king  de- 
pended much  on  his  councils,  and  the 
government  seemed  to  be  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  him ;  for  from  his  youth  he 
had  been  all  along  practised  in  affairs ; 
and,  having  passed  through  many  tra- 
verses of  fortune,  he  had  with  great 
cost  acquired  a  vast  stock  of  wisdom  ; 
which  is  not  soon  lost,  when  it  is  pur- 
chased so  dear."    More's  talent  for 
keen  observation  and  portraiture  is  also 
evinced  in  the  delightful  sketch  of  the 
lawyer  whom  Raphael  observes  at 
Archbishop  Morton's.  This  gentleman 
**  took  occasion  to  run  out  in  a  high 
commendation  of  the  severe  execution 
of  justice  upon  thieves,  who,  as  he  said, 
were  then  hanged  so  fast  that  there 
were  sometimes  twenty  on  one  gibbet ; 
and  upon  that  he  said  he  could  not 
wonder  enough  how  it  came  to  pass 
that,  since  so  few  escaped,  there  were 
yet  so  many  thieves  left  who  were  still 
robbing  in  all  places."    Raphael,  who 
in  that  nineteenth  century  which  takes 
upon  itself  to  realize  almost  all  the 
visions  of  dreamers,  would  have  been 
a  zealous  advocate  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  objects  that  "  this 
way  of  punishing  thieves  was  neither 
just  in  itself,  nor  good  for  the  public ; 
for  as  the  severity  was  too  great,  so  the 
remedy  was  not  effectual ;  simple  theft 
not  being  so  great  a  crime  that  it  ought 
to  cost  a  man  his  life ;  no  punishment, 
how  severe  soever,  being  able  to  re- 
strain those  from  robbing  who  can  find 
out  no  other  way  of  livelihood.  Not 
only  you  in  England,  but  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  imitate  some  ill  masters 
that  are  readier  to  chastise  their  schol- 
ars than  to  teach  them."    Here  is  in- 
cluded the  modern  fallacy  about  reform- 
ing criminals,  which  has  been  so  much 
insisted  on,  as  if  that  reformation  was 
so  easy  a  task,  as  if  so  many  probabil- 
ities were  not  against  it,  as  if  it  was  not 
better  for  poor  criminals  to  be  sent  to 
a  better  world,  than  to  be  left  open  in 


this  life  to  almost  irresistible  tempta- 
tions. However,  that  form  of  senti- 
ment called  humanitarianism — which 
would  spare  the  wicked  and  lost,  while 
the  honest  and  useful  arc  left  to  slow 
tortures,  as  in  the  case  of  merchant 
sailors — that  humanitarianism  is  con- 
tinually displayed  by  this  Raphael,  in 
a  completeness  and  energy  beyond 
which  no  later  speculations  have  at- 
tained. The  lawyer  maintains  about 
the  thieves  that "  there  are  many  handi- 
crafts, and  there  is  husbandry,  by  which 
they  may  make  a  shift  to  live,  unless 
they  have  a  greater  mind  to  follow  ill 
courses and  Raphaels  rejoinder  dis- 
closes a  state  of  things  which  was  not 
very  well  calculated  to  make  the  army 
popular:  "That  will  not  serve  your 
turn,  for  many  lose  their  limbs  in  civil 
or  foreign  wars,  as  lately  in  the  Cor- 
nish rebellion,  and  some  time  ago  in 
your  wars  with  France,  who,  being  thus 
mutilated  in  the  service  of  their  king 
and  country,  can  no  more  follow  their 
old  trades,  and  are  too  old  to  learn  new 
ones.  He  owns,  however,  that  wars  do 
not  occur  every  day.  The  following 
opinion  of  his  may  be  advantageously 
recommended  to  the  careful  study  of 
enlightened  and  disinterested  demo- 
crats, who,  by  the  magical  power  of 
their  thought,  can  amplify  it,  transmo- 
grify it,  intensify  it  for  the  benefit  of 
their  country's  flesh  and  blood :  44  There 
is  a  great  number  of  noblemen  among 
you,  that  are  themselves  as  idle 
drones;  that  subsist  on  other  men's 
labors,  on  the  labor  of  their  tenants, 
whom,  to  raise  their  revenues,  they  pare 
to  the  quick."  Applying  this  to  his  the- 
ory of  thieves,  Hythlodoeus  says  that 
these  noblemen  keep  a  great  number 
of  servants  who,  on  their  master's 
death,  are  turned  out  of  doors  and 
betake  themselves  to  larceny.  The 
lawyer,  iu  nowise  disconcerted,  an- 
swers that  these  tatterdemalions,  con- 
stitute a  capital  recruiting-ground  for 
the  army.  Raphael  retorts  that  a 
converse  metamorphosis  of  efficient 
soldiers  into  able  robbers  is  liable  to 
take  place.  He  also  inveighs  against 
France  for  keeping  up  a  ruinous  milita- 
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ry  establishment :  "But  this  bad  cus- 
tom, so  common  among  you,  of  keeping 
many  servants,  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
nation.  In  France  there  is  yet  a  more 
pestiferous  sort  of  people ;  for  the  whole 
country  is  full  of  soldiers,  still  kept  up 
in  time  of  peace,  if  such  a  state  of  a 
nation  can  be  called  peace ;  and  these 
are  kept  in  pay  upon  the  same  account 
that  you  plead  for  those  idle  retainers 
about  noblemen,  this  being  a  maxim  of 
those  pretended  statesmen,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  public  safety  to  have  a 
good  body  of  veteran  soldiers  ever  in 
readiness.  They  think  raw  men  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  they 
sometimes  seek  occasions  for  making 
war,  that  they  may  train  up  their 
soldiers  in  the  art  of  cutting  throats ; 
or,  as  Sallust  observed,  for  keeping 
their  hands  in  use,  that  they  may  not 
grow  d'lll  by  too  long  an  intermission. 
But  France  has  learned  to  its  cost  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  feed  such  beasts.  The 
fate  of  the  Romans,  Carthaginians,  and 
Syrians,  and  many  other  nations  and 
cities,  which  were  both  overturned  and 
quite  ruined  by  those  standing  armies, 
should  make  others  wiser*"  And  Hy- 
thloday  in  his  enthusiasm  adds  a  sting- 
ing taunt,  the  truth  of  which,  however, 
subsequent  agitations  and  rebellions 
have  not  confirmed:  "  Every  day's  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  mechanics  in 
the  towns  or  the  clowns  in  the  country 
are  not  afraid  of  fighting  with  those 
idle  gentlemen."  He  further  attributes 
the  great  number  of  thieves  to  the  in- 
crease of  pasture,  "by  which  your 
sheep,  which  are  naturally  mild  and 
easily  kept  in  order,  may  be  said  now 
to  devour  men  and  unpeople  not  only 
villages,  but  towns land  was  en- 
closed, tenants  turned  away,  and 
Hythlodoeus  points  out  a  cattle  plague 
among  the  results  of  this  state  of 
things,  adding  somewhat  fiercely : 
"To  us  it  might  have  seemed  more 
just  had  it  fell  on  the  owners  them- 
selves." He  does  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive that  by  this  enclosure  the  land 
is  saved  from  that  exhaustion  which 
must  ultimately  reduce  Europe  to  a 
barren  state,  and  thus  annihilate  civil- 


ization ;  but  humanitarianism  was  new 
remarkable  for  excess  of  foresight  Tat 
lawyer  is  about  to  reply  in  a  speeeh 
divided  into  four  points,  but  toe  humane 
archbishop  interferes,  and  u  eases  him 
of  the  trouble  of  answering;"  unfor- 
tunately, however,  or  perhaps  from  t 
relish  for  humor,  he  allows  Raphael  to 
indulge  in  a  long  speech  on  the  reason 
against  putting  thieves  to  death.  Hytb- 
loday  recommends  a  punishment  which 
no  sensible  thief  would  prefer  to  death, 
namely,  that  the  criminal  should  be 
made  to  work  all  his  life  in  quarries 
or  mines.    But  as  this  was  the  ancient 
Roman   method,  it  is   not  perfect 
enough  for  the  ingenious  Raphael 
who  would  much  prefer  a  scheme 
according  to  which  the  thieves  are 
let  loose  in  the  daytime,  engaged  in 
working  for  the  public ;  and,  although 
liable  to  be  whipped  for  idleness,  these 
debonair  convicts  punctually  return  to 
prison  every  evening,  and  answer  to 
their  names  before  being  locked  up  for 
the  night    The  reformer  adds  some- 
what naively,  "  the  only  danger  to  be 
feared  from  them  is  their  conspiring 
against  the  government"    The  unfor- 
tunate lawyer,  rather  taken  aback  at  the 
idea  of  London  being  full  of  convicts 
with  cropped  ears  and  a  peculiar  dress, 
playing  the  part  of  commissionaires 
or  otherwise  making  themselves  gene- 
rally useful  to  Londoners,  says  that  be 
fears  this  could  not  take  place  without 
the  whole  nation  being  endangered; 
the  sensible  cardinal  avoids  this  slight 
exaggeration,  and  answers  with  quiet 
irony  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  the  success  of  this 
scheme,  since  it  is  a  method  that  has 
never  yet  been  tried    If,  in  this  exqui- 
site scene,  which  evinces  such  dramatic 
genius,  there  is  any  trace  of  a  lyrical 
element,  this  is  most  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  cardinal's  verdict,  who  is  con- 
fessedly the  most  honored  and  reve- 
rend personage,  and  withal  one  with 
a  real  prototype.   There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Moras  was  a  HyuV 
loday ;    of  course,   reflecting  the 
thoughts  of  his  age,  he  had  enter- 
tained similar   ideas;   but  instead 
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Of  petrifying  them  in  his  mind,  he 
vaporized  them,  dramatized  them,  as 
it  were,  in  the  character  of  Hythlo- 
day,  contemplated  their  embodiment  or 
type  in  an  objective,  extraneous  form, 
and  thus  remained,  as  to  his  inner  self, 
impartial  and  moderate. 

Now,  however,  the  Pantagruelistic 
element  tends  to  predominate,  and 
More  will  expend  some  humor  in  sa- 
tirizing friars,  those  bUes  noiresof  edu- 
cated men  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
jester  who  is  standing  by  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  mendicants  should  be- 
come monks  and  nuns.  A  friar  says 
that  even  that  transformation  would  not 
save  the  kingdom  from  beggars;  the 
jester  calls  the  friars  vagabonds ;  the 
friar  falls  into  a  passion  and  over- 
whelms the  fool  with  epithets.  Not- 
withstanding a  scriptural  reminder 
from  the  jester,  44  in  patience  possess 
ye  your  souls,"  the  friar  wrests  the 
words  of  Scripture  to  the  purposes  of 
his  anger.  Tho  cardinal  courteously 
exhorts  him  to  govern  his  passions; 

but,'*'  answers  the  friar,  44  holy  men 
have  had  a  good  zeal — as  it  is  said ; 
the  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me 
up."  "You  do  this  perhaps  with  a 
good  intention/'  replies  the  cardinal; 
*4  but  in  my  opinion,  it  were  wiser  in 
you,  and  perhaps  better  for  you,  not  to 
engage  in  so  ridiculous  a  contest  with 
a  fool."  The  friar  retorts  that  4*  Sol- 
oraon,  the  wisest  of  men,  said  to  an- 
swer a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  and 
asserts  that  44  if  the  many  mockers  of 
Eliaha,  who  was  but  one  bald  man,  felt 
the  effect  of  his  zeal,  what  will  become 
of  one  mocker  of  so  many  friars, 
among  whom  there  are  so  many  bald 
men  ?  We  have  likewise  a  bull,  by 
which  all  that  jeer  at  us  are  excom- 
municated." Seeing  the  matter  is 
not  likely  soon  to  end,  the  archbishop 
sends  the  jester  away  and  changes  the 
subject. 

After  criticising  the  policy  by  which 
Henry  VII.  extorted  money  from  his 
subjects,  Raphael  Hythlodoeus,  the  ra- 
dical, freely  avows  his  opinion,  that 44  as 
long  as  there  is  any  property,  and  while 
money  is  the  standard  of  all  other 
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things,  I  cannot  think  that  a  nation  can 
be  governed  either  justly  or  happily; 
not  justly,  because  the  best  things  will 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  worst  men ;  nor 
happily,  because  all  things  will  be  di- 
vided among  a  few,  (and  even  those  are 
not  in  all  respects  happy,)  the  rest  being 
left  to  be  absolutely  miserable."  An 
Owenite  of  the  nineteenth  century 
could  not  express  himself  more  plainly. 
Again,  he  asserts  that 44  till  property  is 
taken  away,  there  can  be  no  equitable 
or  just  distribution  of  things,  nor  can 
the  world  be  happily  governed ;  for,  as 
long  as  that  is  maintained,  the  greatest 
and  the  far  best  part  of  mankind  will 
be  still  oppressed  with  a  load  of  cares 
and  anxieties.  I  confess  that,  without 
taking  it  quite  away,  those  pressures 
that  lie  on  a  great  part  of  mankind  may 
be  made  lighter ;  but  they  can  never  be 
quite  removed." 

In  the  second  book  Raphael  gives 
up  criticising  the  established  order  of 
things,  and  describes  the  condition  of 
Utopia.  That  island,  once  called 
Abraxa,  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  In  days  of  yore  it  was 
conquered  and  redeemed  from  a  bar- 
barous condition  by  the  great  legis- 
tor  Utopus.  There  are  fifty-four 
cities  in  the  island,  and  Ainaurot  is 
the  metropolis.  All  these  towns  are 
as  like  one  another,  in  outward  con- 
formation, laws,  and  customs,  as 
possibility  will  admit.  Farm-houses 
fill  up  the  rural  part  of  the  island. 
Agricultural  business  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  transportation 
from  the  cities ;  parties  of  inhabitants, 
in  families  of  forty,  are  sent  to  rusti- 
cate for  two  years,  after  which  lapse 
of  time  they  return  to  town  and 
others  are  sent  out.  There  is  in  this 
manner  a  continual  and  well  regulated 
supply  and  demand  in  agricultural 
labor;  and  the  pursuits  of  tillage 
are  conducted  so  intelligently  as  to 
avoid  that  scarcity  of  corn  which 
would  occasion  unpleasant  com  plica- 
tions  in  so  well-regulated  a  country. 
Among  these  husbandmen's  devices 
is  a  plan  for  the  artificial  hatching  of 
eggs.     So  wonderful  a  system  of 
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Fetichism  prevails  io  Utopia  that 
uhe  that  knows  one  of  their  towns 
knows  them  all,  they  are  so  like  one 
another,  except  where  the  situation 
makes  some  difference."  Raphael 
describes  Amaurot,  where  he  has 
resided  for  not  less  than  four  years. 
44  Their  buildings  are  good,  and  are  so 
uniform  that  a  whole  side  of  a  street 
looks  like  one  house.  The  streets  are 
twenty  feet  broad;  there  lie  gardens 
behind  all  their  houses,  which  are  large 
but  inclosed  with  buildings,  that  on 
all  hands  face  the  street,  90  that  every 
house  has  both  a  door  to  the  street 
and  a  back  door  to  the  garden."  The 
magistrate  was,  of  old,  called  the 
syphogrant,  but  is  now  designated  as 
the  philarch ;  and  over  every  ten 
syphogrants  is  a  higher  functionary 
anciently  called  the  tranibore,  and 
now  the  archphilarch.  The  sypho- 
grants elect  the  prince  by  ballot — 
44  they  give  their  voices  secretly  so 
that  it  is  not  known  for  whom  every 
one  gives  his  suffrage."  The  prince 
is  elected  for  life,  with,  however,  this 
reservation — 4*  unless  he  is  removed 
upon  suspicion  of  some  design  to  en- 
slave tlie  people."  The  syphogrants 
in  their  council  have  it  for  their  pecu- 
liar mission  to  prevent  any  conspira- 
tion being  formed  by  the  prince  and 
the  tranibores  for  the  enslavement  of 
the  nation.  Mechanics  in  Utopia  have 
their  day's  work  limited  to  six  hours ; 
the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours  being 
by  them  devoted  to  hearing  lectures  if 
they  are  of  a  studious  turn,  or  to  read- 
ing, eating,  sleeping,  etc.  After  sup- 
per, they  go  in  winter  to  music  halls ; 
in  summer,  to  gardens ;  or  they  divert 
themselves  with  games,44  not  unlike  our 
chess,"  between  44  virtues  and  vices," 
in  which  are  represented,  in  a  manner 
combining  instruction  with  amuse- 
ment, 44  the  methods  by  which  vice 
either  openly  assaults  or  secretly  un- 
dermines virtue ;  and  virtue  on  the 
other  hand  resists  it"  There  are  no 
taverns  or  ale-houses.  The  Utopians 
prefer  iron  to  gold  or  silver;  they 
make  their  commonest  utensils  of  what 
toother  nations  are  the  precious  metals ; 


of  silver  and  gold  they  also  makechaks 
for  slaves,  adding  to  the  infamy  of  coa* 
victs  by  making  them  wear  golden  ear- 
rings or  coronets.  Pearls  they  find  on 
the  coast,  and  diamonds  on  the  rocks, 
The  ambassadors  of  Aneinotia  were 
therefore  disappointed  when,  tbinkiag 
to  astonish  the  Utopians  by  a  profits* 
display  of  gold  ornaments,  they  were 
only  derided  by  this  utilitarian  race  as 
wearers  of  useless  metal. 

As  to  knowledge,  the  Utopians  are 
fortunate  in  having  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients  without  the  trouble  of 
being  acquainted  with  dead  languages ; 
for  it  seems  that  they  themselves  have 
made  u  the  same  discoveries  as  the 
Greeks,  both  in  musick,  logick,  ariih- 
metick,  and  geometry."    Their  habit 
of  mind,  unlike  that  of  the  Scotch,  it 
rather  outer  than  inner,  objective  than 
subjective,  inclined  to  practical  science 
rather  than  to  metaphysics ;  they  would 
be  unable  to  understand  a  definition  of 
man  in  the  44  aibstracL"    They  are  ac- 
quainted with  astronomy,  but  eschew 
divination  by  the  stars.   Touching  the 
causes  of  things,  and  the  problems  of 
moral  philosophy,  there  is  by  no  means 
a  perfect  agreement  among  them  :  they 
have  a  tendency  toward  the4' happiness ' 
principle.    Such  is  their  aversion  to 
war  that,  when  compelled  to  enter  the 
field,  they  immediately  set  a  price  00 
the  head  of  the  enemy's  king,  or  of  any 
of  his  ministers  who  may  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  The  admirers  of 
More  have  been  somewhat  shocked  at 
this  practice,  more  utilitarian  than  hon- 
orable ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  would  have  consented  to  such 
a  course  in  a  similar  conjuncture  ;  it  is 
as  an  artist,  and  to  complete  the  neces- 
sary development  of  the  Utopian  cha- 
racter, that  be  has  imputed  to  them  this 
utilitarian,  positivistic  device ;  a  nation 
which  could  be  brought  to  regard  war 
as  an  evil,  damaging  the  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  would  not  stick 
at  sacrificing  a  few  princes  in  a  quiet 
way  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage 
of  "the  many  through  the  ruin  of  the 
few.   More's  account  of  the  high  ea- 
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teem  m  wbich  the  Utopians  hold 
their  priests,  is,  perhaps,  more  lyrical 
than  consistent  with  the  character  of 
that  imaginary  nation  ;  he  makes  them 
go  so  far  in  their  reverence  as  to  bring 
no  sacerdotal  criminals  to  account,  the 
punishment  of  these  offenders  being 
"left  to  God  and  to  their  own  con- 
sciences."  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  they  have  but  few 
priests,  and  those  chosen  with  great 
caution.  The  Utopians  have  ritual- 
istic tendencies.  u  They  burn  incense, 
and  other  sweet  odors,  and  have  a 
great  number  of  wax  lights  during 
their  worship ;  not  out  of  any  imagin- 
ation that  such  oblations  can  add  any- 
thing  to  the  divine  nature,  which  even 
prayers  cannot  do ;  but  as  it  is  a  harm- 
less and  pure  way  of  worshipping  God, 
so  they  think  those  sweet  savors  and 
lights,  together  with  some  other  cere- 
monies, by  a  secret  and  unaccountable 
rirtue  elevate  men's  souls  and  inflame 
them  with  greater  energy  and  cheer- 
fulness during  the  divine  worship. '* 
The  priests'  vestments  u  are  parti-co- 
lored ;  and  both  the  work  and  colors 
are  wonderfuL  .  .  They  say  that, 
in  the  ordering  and  placing  those 
plumes,  some  dark  mysteries  are  re- 
presented, which  pass  down  among 
their  priests  in  a  secret  tradition  con- 
cerning them ;  and  that  they  are  m 
hieroglyphics,  putting  them  in  mind  of 
the  blessings  that  they  have  received 
from  God,  and  of  their  duties  both  to 
him  and  to  their  neighbors."  Raphael 
concludes  the  book  by  saying  that 
u  there  are  many  things  in  Utopia 
which  I  rather  wish  than  hope  to  see 
followed  in  our  governments  ;*  and  this 
hint  shows  the  dreamy  nature  of  the 
scheme.  The  Utopia  is,  indeed,  a 
mere  philosophical  romance,  in  which 
More  sacrificed  to  the  humanitarian 
tendencies  of  the  age,  but  which  left 
his  deep  and  inner  convictions  un- 
shaken. His  after  life  showed  that 
he  was  free  from  any  tendency  to 
realize  the  Utopian  idea ;  and  the 
more  so,  perhaps,  because  he  had 
written  the  Utopia;  for  there  is  m 
the  utterance  of  thought  a  peculiar 


virtue  which  clears  the  mind  from 
the  effects  of  a  lingering  and  stagnat- 
ing condition  of  ideas.  Like  Plato's 
Atlantis,  the  Utopia  is  an  ingenious 
play  of  fancy  rather  than  a  production 
intended  to  convey  serious  truths  un- 
der a  veil ;  it  is  alike  removed  from 
the  earnest  intensity  of  thought  per- 
vading Cicero's  Republic,  and  the 
semi- prophetic  rapture  of  Bacon's 
New  Atlantis.  And  in  relation  to 
our  age,  the  Utopia  serves  to  show 
that  what  enthusiasts  have  imagined, 
under  the  influence  of  the  modern 
sceptical  spirit,  bad  been  foreshadow- 
ed and  included  at  the  very  dawn  of 
that  spirit,  by  the  comprehensiveness 
of  genius ;  and  that  the  class  of  schemes 
which  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
Sir  T.  More's  production,  are  as  far 
from  their  practical  fulfilment  now  as 
they  were  three  hundred  or  three  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

Like  every  successful  author,  More 
had  his  literary  quarrels*  The  favor 
with  which  the  Utopia  had  been  re- 
ceived, excited  the  gall  of  a  French 
man  of  letters,  who  had  already 
broken  a  few  lances  with  More.  This 
Brixius,  Briee,  or  Brie  according  to 
Rabelais,  published  a  book  called 
Anti-Morus.  in  which  he  carefully 
raked  up  every  mistake  in  grammar 
and  quantity  to  bo  found  in  More's 
early  Latin  poem.  He  punned  on 
More's  name,  likening  it  to  Mdros, 
the  Greek  word  for  madman.  Eras- 
mus wrote  to  this  critic,  charging  him 
with  being  a  very  child  compared 
with  More.  Sir  Thomas  speedily  pre- 
pared an  answer,  but  Erasmus  ad- 
vised him  to  meet  the  attack  with 
silent  contempt  There  is  nothing  so 
galling  to  fools.  More  perceived  tha 
to  be  attacked  by  dunces  is  an  advan- 
tage rather  than  otherwise. 

It  was  about  that  period  that  Ox- 
ford was  convulsed  by  the  introduction 
of  Grecian  studies.  The  "  Trojans," 
as  they  called  themselves,  evinced  an 
implacable  hostility  toward  the  "  new 
learning."  Priam,  Hector,  Paris, 
waged  war  against  Hellenic  writings* 
But  the  tide  of  grammars,  aorists,  aj> 
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cents,  was  no  more  to  be  staid  than 
the  hosts  of  real  invaders  at  the  siege 
of  Troy.  More  played  the  part  of 
Shion.  He  wrote  to  the  Oxonians 
that  Greek  was  being  learned  at  Cam* 
bridge,  that  the  king  and  Wolsey  were 
in  favor  of  Greek ;  that  in  the  end  the 
Trojans  would  have  to  be  wise ;  and 
at  last  the  reactionists  gave  in. 

Iu  1523,  Sir  T.  More  was  appoint- 
ed speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. This  advancement  he  accepted 
with  some  reluctance.  In  his  opening 
speech,  he  besought  the  clemency  of 
the  king  in  behalf  of  any  man  who, 
in  the  house,  should  chance  to  speak 
unadvisedly  and  roughly  :  44  Such  is 
the  weight  of  the  matter,  such  is  the 
reverent  dread  that  the  timorous 
hearts  of  your  naturall  subjects  con- 
ceive towards  your  highnesse,  (oUr 
most  undoubted  soveraign,)  that  they 
cannot  in  this  point  rest  satisfied,  ex- 
cept your  gracious  bounty  therein 
declared,  put  away  the  scruple  of 
their  timorous  mindes,  and  animate 
and  encourage  them  from  all  doubt ; 
may  it  therefore  please  your  majesty, 
(our  most  gracious  king  )  of  your  great 
good n esse,  to  pardon  freely,  without 
doubt  of  your  dreadful  displeasure, 
whatsoever  shall  happen  any  man 
to  speak  in  the  discharging  of  his 
conscience,  interpreting  every  man's 
words,  how  unseemly  soever  couched, 
yet  to  proceed  of  good  zeal  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdoroe,  and  the 
honour  of  your  royall  person."  Not 
long  after,  a  grant  of  money  being  be- 
fore parliament,  the  cardinal,  fearing 
it  would  not  pass  the  lower  house,  be- 
thought himsejf  of  attending  the  debate. 
Previously  there  had  been  a  slight  dis- 
agreement or  44  gargoyle'*  between  the 
cardinal  and  the  honorable  members, 
with  whom  Wolsey  was  displeased, 
because  they  were  addicted  to  reveal- 
ing in  ale-houses  what  had  been  said 
within  the  walls  of  parliament  On 
this  occasion,  therefore,  the  new  speak- 
er urged  the  necessity  of  the  cardinal's 
entering  the  house  in  full  pomp : 
44  Masters,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  44  for 
as  much  as  my  lord  cardinall,  not  long 


since,  as  ye  all  know,  laid  to  oar  charge 
the  lightnesse  of  our  tongues,  for  things 
spoken  out  of  this  house ;  it  shall  not, 
in  my  judgment,  be  amisse  to  receive 
him  with  all  his  pomp ;  his  maces,  his 
pillars,  his  pole-axes,  his  crosses,  his 
hat,  and  great  seal,  too ;  that  so  if  he 
blame  us  hereafter,  we  may  be  the 
bolder  to  excuse  ourselves,  and  lay 
it  upon  those  that  his  grace  bringetb 
hither  with  him."    The  house  agreed 
to  this,  and  the  cardinal,  in  a  •*  solemn 
oration,"  gave  many  reasons  for  grant- 
ing the  money ;  but  the  house  remain- 
ed silent.    He  made  another  appeal : 
4-  Masters,  you  have  many  wise  and 
learned  men  among  you,  and  since  I 
am,  by  the  king's  own  person,  sent 
hither  unto  you  for  the  preservation 
of  yourselves  and  all  the  kingdome,  I 
think  it  fit  you  give  me  some  reason- 
able answer."    Still  every  man  held 
his  peace,  60  that  he  called  them  by 
name.    Mr.  Murray  (afterward  Lord 
Murray)  and  several  others  of  -  the 
wisest  of  the  bouse,"  when  challenged 
in  this  way,  returned  no  answer, 44  be- 
ing before  agreed."    The  cardinal  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  44  this  marvel* 
lous  obstinate  silence,"  and  called  on 
the  speaker  to  answer.    Sir  Thomas, 
first  meekly  kneeling  upon  his  knees, 
pleaded  that  the  house  was  abashed 
by  so  illustrious  a  presence  as  the  car- 
dinal's ;  showed  that,  besides,  the  an- 
cient liberty  of  the  house  allowed  the 
members  to  be  silent;  averred  that  he 
was  quite  unable  to  speak  in  their 
name,  *4  except  every  one  of  them 
could  put  their  several  wits  into  his 
head."    The  poor  cardinal  retired  in 
despair,  and  afterward  gave  vent  to  his 
grief  by  say  ing  to  More,  in  the  gallery 
at  Whitehall:  44 Would  to  God,  Mr. 
More,  you  bad  been  to  Rome  when 
I  made  you  speaker !"    44  Your  grace 
not  offended,  so  would  I  too,  my  lord," 
rejoined  Sir  Thomas.    Then,  with  his 
usual  kindly  tact,  he  changed  the  sub- 
ject. 

And  now  More  was  to  enter  on  the 
fiercer  struggles  of  the  theological  are- 
na. He  was  to  write  in  a  weighty, 
but  also  nervous  and  popular  manner, 
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often  condescending  to  the  humorous 
anecdote,  or  u  merrie  tale,"  those  am- 
ple controversial  treatises  in  which 
was  laid  the  broad  foundation  stone 
of  English  prose.    Even  for  so  dreamy 
and  gentle  a  thinker,  there  could  be  no 
avoiding  the  contests  of  the  age.  The 
times  were  too  stirring  for  mere  literary 
dilettanteism.  As  Le  Bas  has  remark 
ed,  **  Things  which,  for  many  a  century, 
had  been  deemed  by  multitudes  im- 
mutable as  the  laws  of  nature,  were 
now  found  to  contain  within  themselves 
the  elements  of  a  change.   Tho  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  pontiff,  more 
especially,  had  till  then  been  very 
generally  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  revealed  religion.  Yet 
this  was  precisely  the  principle  against 
which  the  first  violence  of  the  spirit 
now  abroad  was  vehemently  directed ; 
and,  what  was  still  more  astounding, 
the  assault  against  it  was  either  direct- 
ed or  assisted  by  men  who  had  pledged 
themselves  to  its  maintenance  by  the 
most  solemn  sanctions  which  religion 
can  impose.    All  this  cannot  have  hap- 
pened without  a  perilous  convulsion 
of  the  public  mind.    It  may  be  said, 
without  the  smallest  exaggeration,  that 
no  disturbance  in  the  order  of  the  phy- 
sical world  could  have  produced,  in 
many  a  heart,  much  more  confusion  and 
dismay  than  that  which  was  occasioned 
by  this  rupture  of  immemorial  preju- 
dices and  associations.    The  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  breaking  up  be- 
fore their  eyes,  and  the  summits  of  an- 
cient institutions  seemed  in  danger  of 
disappearing  beneath  the  deluge."  (Le 
Bas's  Life  of  Cranmer.)  More  answer- 
ed an  attack  which  Luther  had  made  on 
the  king.   In  1525,  he  wrote  a  very 
acrid  letter  against  the  Reformers, 
urging  Erasmus  to  more  decided  ac- 
tion.  But  the  humanitarian  had  small 
anxiety  for  engaging  in  these  disputes. 
More  soon  found  abundant  work  for 
for  himself.    In  1524  or  1525,  there 
was  published  an  anonymous  tract,  en- 
titled the  Supplycacion  of  Beggers, 
which  was  a  virulent  attack  on  the 
clergy. 

Erasmus  had  said  that,  under  a  re- 


ligious veil,  the  Reformation  movement 
was  the  quarrel  of  those  who  had  not 
against  those  who  had.  This,  the  opi- 
nion of  most  educated  men  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  appeared  to  be  confirm- 
ed by  this  tract,  which  urges  a  severe 
blow  against  the  church,  not  on  reli- 
gious grounds,  but  in  behalf  of  the 
poor.  In  the  Supplycacion  the  king 
is  advised  to  take  the  wealth  of  the 
monasteries  and  give  it  to  the  poor. 
In  this  singular  production  the  long- 
winded  sentences  of  the  opening  are 
the  very  whine  of  mendicants : 

"  Most  lamentably  complayneth  theyre  wo- 
full  misery  unto  your  highness,  your  poore, 
the  wretched  hidous  monsters,  (on  whom 
scarcely  for  horror  any  dare  loke,)  the  foule 
unhappy  sort  of  lepers,  and  other  sore  people, 
nedy,  impotent,  blinde,  lame,  and  Bike,  that 
live  only  by  almesse,  name  that  theyre  nora- 
bre  is  daily  so  sore  increased  that  all  the 
almesse  of  all  the  well-disposed  people  of  this 
youre  real  me  is  not  halfe  ynough  for  to  sus- 
teine  theim,  but  that  for  very  constraint  they 
die  for  hunger.  And  this  most  pestilent  mis- 
chief  coraen  uppon  youre  saide  poore  by  the 
reason  that  there  is  yn  the  tymes  of  youre 
noble  predecessours  passed  craftily  creypt 
ynto  this  your  realme  another  sort  (not  of 
impotent  but)  of  strong  puissant  and  counter- 
feit holy  and  idell  beggers  and  vacabundee, 
which  syns  the  tyme  of  theyre  first  entre  by 
all  the  craft  and  wilinesse  of  satan  are  nowo 
encreased  under  your  sight  not  onely  into  a 
great  nObre  but  also  ynto  a  kingdome.  These 
are  (not  the  herdes,  but  the  ravinous  wolves 
going  in  herdes  clothing  devouring  the  flocke) 
the  bisshoppes,  abbottes,  p Hours,  deacons, 
arched ea cones,  suffraganes,  prestes,  monkes, 
ehanons,  freres,  pardoners,  and  somners.  .  . 
.  .  The  goodliest  lordshippes,  maners,  landes, 
and  teritories,  are  theyre.  Besides  this  they 
have  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  corne,  medowe, 
pasture,  grasse,  colts,  calves,  lambes,  pigges, 
gese,  and  chickens." 

He  calculates  the  salaries  paid  to 
the  clergy  as  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  angels. 
"Whereof  not  foure  hundreth  yeres 
passed  they  had  not  one  peny."  He 
gives  historical  illustrations  to  show 
the  desirableness  of  being  freed  from 
such  tributes  :  "  The  noblll  king  Ar- 
thur had  never  hen  abill  to  have  carted 
his  armie  to  the  fote  of  the  mountains 
to  resist  the  coming  downe  of  Lucius 
the  emperoure  if  such  yerely  exactions 
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had  ben  taken  of  his  people.  The 
Grekes  had  never  ben  ablll  to  have 
so  long  continued  at  the  siege  of  Troie 
if  they  had  had  at  home  such  an  Idell 
sort  of  connorantes  to  finde.  The  aun- 
cient  Romains  had  never  ben  abil  to 
have  put  all  the  hole  world  under 
theyre  obeisance  if  theyro  people  bad 
byn  thus  yerely  oppressed.  The  Turke 
no  we  yn  your  tyme  shulde  never  be 
ablll  to  get  so  moche  grounde  of  Oris- 
tendome  if  he  had  yn  his  empire  such 
a  sort  of  locustes  to  devoure  his  sub- 
stance." As  it  proceeds,  the  tract  be- 
comes more  and  more  nervous  and 
truculent.  Irritated  by  the  utterance 
of  this  <k  beggars'  proctour,"  More  in 
1529  replied  in  his  Supplycacion  of 
Soules. 

This  purports  to  be  an  appeal  from 
the  "  holy  souls  in  purgatory"  to  all 
good  Christians.  The  Supplicacion 
of  Beggars  is  called  "an  unhappy 
boke."  It  is  urged  that  u  lacke  of  be- 
lief in  purgatory  bringeth  a  man  to 
hell."  He  refutes  this  "  beggars'  proc- 
tour" by  showing  that  Peter's  pence 
was  paid  before  the  conquest,  and  ex- 
claims :  "  Oh !  the  grevouse  shipwrak 
of  the  comen  weale ;  he  sayeth  that  in 
auncient  time  before  the  coming  of  the 
clergye  there  were  but  few  pore  peo- 
ple, and  yet  thei  did  not  begge,  but 
there  was  gyven  them  ynough  unask- 
ed, because  at  that  time  he  saith  there 
was  no  clargy.  ...  In  thys  place  we 
let  pas  his  threfold  foly."  He  says  that 
this  beggars1  proctour"  should  have 
concluded  his  "  supplycacion"  in  such 
terms  as  these :  i%  After  ye  the  clergy 
is  thus  destroied  and  cast  out,  then  shall 
Luther's  ghospel  come  in ;  then  shal 
Tyndal's  testament  be  taken  up  ;  then 
shal  false  heresies  bee  preached ;  then 
shal  the  sacramentes  be  set  at  naught ; 
than  shal  fasting  and  pray  our  be  ne- 
glected ;  then  shal  holy  saints  be  blas- 
phemed ; . . .  then  shal  the  servantes  set 
naught  by  theyr  maysters,  and  vnruly 
people  rcbell  against  their  rulers ;  then 
wyll  ryse  vp  ry flyng  and  robbery,  mur- 
tber  and  mischief,  and  playn  insurrec- 
cion  ...  all  which  mischief  may  yet 
be    withstanden   easilye,  and  with 


Godde's  grace  so  shal  it,  jf  ye  safe 

no  such  bold  beggars  to  seduce  ym 
with  sedycyouse  billes."     More  gin* 
on  the  most  substantial  armor  in  the 
Dialogue  concerning   Heresies,  and 
other  polemical  treatises.     He  maia- 
tains  that  the  church  cannot  err  in  the 
interpretations  of  Scriptare;  that  ae- 
cording  to  the  teaching  of  early  doc- 
tors it  is  lawful  to  venerate  images  and 
render  homage  to  relics.     He  argues 
for  the  real  presence,  comparing  it  with 
St.  Chrysostom  to  one  man  s  face  re- 
flected in  several  mirrors  ;  all  the  boats, 
although  in  different  places,  are  bat  one 
body  and  divine  oblation.  He  adduces 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  Tyn- 
dal's  New  Testament  was  burned,  that 
in  that  version  the  words  priests,  church 
and  charity,  are  respectively  render- 
ed "seoiours,"  **  congregation,"  and 
"love."    The  word  senior,  he  main- 
tains, would  apply  "  Englishly9  rather 
to  aldermen  of  towns  than  to  priests  of 
the  church.   The  word  congregation 
can  be  applied  equally  to  a  company 
of  Christians  and  a  company  of  Turks— 
though  the  church  is  indeed  a  congrega- 
tion, yet  every  congregation  is  not  the 
church.     Lyke  wysedom  was  there  in 
the  change  of  this  word  (charitie)  into 
love.  For  though  charitie  be  alway  love, 
yet  is  not,  ye  wote  well,  love  alway  char- 
itie."   He  blames  that  "  greate  arcbe 
heretike  Wickliffe"  for  having  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  make  a  new  translation 
of  the  Scriptures.    **  Whereas  ye  hole 
byble  was  long  before  his  dayes  by 
vertuous  and  wel  learned  men  translat- 
ed into  ye  English  tong,  and  by  good 
and  godly  people  with  devocion  and 
sobrenes  wel  and  reverently  red.''  He 
sees  no  reason  why  Scripture  should 
not  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Lu- 
ther's books,  however,  should  be  pro- 
scribed, u  because  his  heresies  be  so 
many  and  so  abominable a  "  ich  and 
tikling  of  vanite  and  vain  glory  has 
set  hym  besyde  hys  minde."  He  shows 
that  u  it  is  a  great  token  that  the  world 
is  nere  at  an  ende  while  we  se  people 
so  farre  fallen  fro  God,  that  they  can 
abide  it  to  be  content  with  this  pesti- 
lent fraatike  seote ;"  that  "fayth  may 
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t>e  without  charitie,  and  so  fervent  that 
it  may  suffer  a  payneful  death,  and  yet 
for  fault  of  charitie  not  sufficient  to 
salvation."  He  establishes  that 
princes  be  bounden  to  punish  here- 
tykes."  He  charges  heretics  with  be- 
ing wont  to  perpetrate  *  outrages,  and 
temporall  barmes"— with  "destroying 
Christe's  holy  sacramentcs,  pulling 
down  Christ's  crosse,  blaspheming  his 
blessed  saints,  destroying  all  devocion." 
He  contrasts  «  Saynt  Cypryane,  Saynt 
Chrisostome,  Saynt  Gregory,  and  al 
the  vertuous  and  cunning  doctours  by 
rowe ,"  with  the  doctors  *•  of  this  newe 
secte,  frere  Luther  and  his  wyfe,  frero 
Lambert  and  his  wife,  and  frantike 
Tyndall."  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  excesses  and  seditions  brought 
forth  by  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
were  calculated  to  establish  an  associa- 
tion between  the  ideas  of  religious  re- 
former and  of  rebel;  nor  does  the  ex- 
perience of  succeeding  centuries  go 
very  far  toward  destroying  this  link. 
As  a  statesman,  therefore,  if  on  no 
other  ground,  More  was  inclined  to- 
ward the  display  of  an  uncompromising 
severity.  Nor  was  he  alone  in  this 
tendency.  Both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  heresy  was  a  crime  punish- 
able by  law.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  More 
carried  his  doctrines  on  that  point  into 
practice,  as  Fox,  Burnet,  and  others 
have  asserted.  This  theory  is  based 
on  a  passage  of  Erasmus,  which  de- 
clares that  while  More  was  chancellor 
no  one  was  put  to  death  in  England 
for  adherence  to  the  new  doctrines. 
(Nisard.)  In  his  apology,  written  af- 
ter his  fall,  More  candidly  exposes  both 
his  opinions  and  the  facts  of  his  ad- 
ministration. He  vindicates  himself 
from  the  "  lies  neither  fewe  nor  small" 
which  certain  u  blessed  brethren"  had 
industriously  spread  concerning  him. 
"Dyvers  of  them  have  said  that  of 
suche  as  were  in  my  house  while  I  was 
chauncellour,  I  used  to  examine  theym 
with  tormentes,  causynge  them  to  bee 
bounden  to  a  tree  in  my  gardeine,  and 
there  pituously  beaten.''  aOf  very 
truth,  albeit  that  for  a  greate  robbery, 


or  an  heighnous  murder,  or  sacriledge 
in  a  church,  I  caused  sometyme  suche 
thynges  to  be  done  by  some  officers  of 
the  marshalsie,  with  which  orderynge 
of  them  by  their  well  deserved  paine, 
and  without  any  great  hurt  that  after- 
ward should  sticke  by  them,  I  founde 
out  and  repressed  many  6uch  despe- 
rate wretches  as  elles  had  not  failed  to 
have  gone  farther  abrode,  and  to  have 
done  to  many  good  folke  a  greate  deal© 
much  more  harmo." 

Only  twice  did  he  punish  any  here- 
tic in  this  manner — a  boy  and  a  luna- 
tic, whose  case  he  thus  relates : 

*'  Another  was  one  whiche,  after  that  he  had 
fallen  into  that  frantik  heresies,  fell  soone  af- 
ter into  plaine,  open  fransy  beside ;  and  al- 
beit that  he  had  therefore  beue  put  up  in 
Bedelem,  and  afterward  by  beating  and  co- 
recion,  gathered  his  remembrance  to  him,  and 
begaune  to  come  again  to  himself,  being 
thereupon  set  at  liberty,  and  walkinge  aboute 
abrode,  his  olde  fransies  begaune  to  fall 
againe  in  his  heade,  and  I  was  fro  dyvere 
good  holy  places  advertised,  that  he  used  in 
his  wandering  about  to  come  into  the  churche, 
and  there  make  many  mad  totes  and  trifles, 
to  the  trouble  of  the  good  people  in  the  di- 
vine service,  and  specially  would  he  be  most 
busye  at  the  time  of  most  silence,  while  tho 
priest  was  at  the  secretes  of  the  masse,  about 
the  levacion  .  .  .  whereupon  I,  being  adver- 
tised of  these  pageauntes,  and  being  sent 
unto  and  required  by  very  devout,  religious 
folke,  to  take  some  other  order  with  him, 
caused  him  as  he  came  wanderinge  by  my 
doore,  to  be  taken  by  the  counstables  and 
bounden  to  a  tree  in  the  streete  before  the 
whole  towne.  and  ther  they  stripped  him  with 
roddes  therefore  till  he  wared  weary,  and 
somewhat  longer ;  and  it  appeared  wel  that 
his  remembrance  was  goode  enoughe,  save 
that  it  went  about  in  gracing  till  it  was  beat- 
en home;  for  he  could  than  verie  well  re- 
verse his  fautes  himselfe,  and  speake  and 
treate  very  well,  and  promise  to  doe  after* 
ward  as  well,  and  verylye,  God  be  thanked,  I 
heare  none  harme  of  him  now ;  and  of  al 
that  ever  came  into  my  hand  for  heresye,  as 
helpe  me  God,  saving,  as  I  said,  the  sure 
keping  of  them,  and  yet  no  so  sure  neither,  but 
that  George  Constantino  could  stele  away; 
els  had  never  any  of  them  any  stripe  or  stroke 
given  them,  so  much  as  a  fylyppe  on  the 
forehead." 

He  also  gives  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  slanderous  ac- 
cusations were  fabricated  against  him. 
Simon  Frytb,  author  of  the  Supplica* 
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tion  of  Beggars,"  charged  More  with 
having  said  that  "  his  heresye  shoulde 
coste  him  the  best  blude  in  his  body." 
More  answers  that : 

41  Some  truthe  they  might  happe  to  henre, 
whereupon  they  mygtite  buylde  theyr  Ije. 
For  so  was  it  that  on  a  tjme  one  came  and 
showed  me  that  Frithe  laboured  so  sore  that 
he  sweat  agayne,  in  studieng  and  writing 
agiinst  the  blessed  sacrament;  and  I  was  of 
trouth  verie  heavy  to  heare  that  the  younge 
fooly  thefelowe  shoulde  bestowesuche  labour 
about  suche  a  develyshe  woorke.  For  if  that 
Fryth  (quoth  I)  swete  in  laboring  to  quench 
that  faith  that  al  true  Christen  people  have 
in  Chri8te*s  t>lesscd  body  and  bloude.  which 
all  Christen  folke  veryly,  and  all  good  folke 
frutfuly  receive  in- the  fourme  of  bread,  he 
shal  laboure  more  than  in  vayne ;  for  I  am 
sure  that  Frith  and  al  his  felowes,  with  al 
the  friendes  that  are  of  theyr  affioiti,  shal 
neither  be  able  to  quench  and  put  out  that 
faith,  and  over  that  if  Frythe  labour  about  the 
quenching  thereof  till  he  sweate,  I  would 
some  good  friend  of  his  shoulde  showe  hym 
that  I  feare  me  sore  that  Christe  wyll  kyndle 
a  fyre  of  fogottes  for  hym,  and  make  hym 
tberin  sweate  the  bloud  out  of  his  bod  ye 
here,  and  straight  from  hence  send  hys  soule 
for  ever  into  the  fyre  of  hell.  Nowe  in  these 
wordes  I  neyther  ment  nor  meane  that  I 
would  it  wer  so.  For  so  help  me  God  and 
none  otherwyse,  but  as  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  more  labour,  losse,  and  bodelye  payne 
also,  then  peradventure  many  a  man  would 
wene  to  winne  that  yonge  man  to  Christe 
and  hys  true  fuythe  agayne,  and  thereby  to 
preserve  and  keepc  hym  from  the  losae  and 
peryll  of  soule  and  body  both." 

And  in  another  part  of  the  same 
treatise  he  declares  that  "  as  touching 
heretikes,  I  hate  that  vice  of  theirs, 
and  not  their  persons,  and  very  thine 
would  I  that  the  oue  were  destroyed, 
and  the  tother  saved  .  .  .  and  if  all 
the  favour  and  pity  that  I  have  vsed 
among  them  to  theireamendement  were 
knowen,  it  woulde  I  warrant  you  well 
and  plaine  appere,  whereof  if  it  were 
requysite  I  could  bring  forth  witnesses 
more  than  men  would  wene.*'  In  these 
earnest  words  is  reflected  his  innocence 
of  persecution.  These  apologies  for 
his  career  as  chancellor  were  written 
after  his  fall 

In  1529,  More  had  been  made  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England.  The  new 
dignitary  had  been  sounded  by  the 
king  concerning  the  matrimonial  cause. 


Although  Sir  Thomas  excused  himself 
from  giving  an  opinion,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  no  divine,  he  was  evident- 
ly expected  ultimately  to  concur  in 
forwarding  the  accomplishment  of  the 
king's  wishes.  But  More  was  too  can* 
did  and  unworldly  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  self-interest.  He  had  foreseen  the 
danger  of  his  elevation,  and  in  bis  open- 
ing speech  had  alluded  to  the  sword  of 
Damocles.  One  evening  he  had  con- 
fided to  Roper  that  he  would  gladly  be 
tied  up  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  if  only  there  could  be  peace 
on  earth,  unity  in  the  church,  and  a 
good  termination  of  the  divorce  ques- 
tion. At  last  the  decisive  moment 
came,  and  Henry  requested  More  to 
take  the  proposed  divorce  into  consid- 
eration. The  chancellor,  falling  ou  his 
knees,  lamented  bis  inability  to  serve 
the  king  in  this  matter  with  a  safe  coo* 
science ;  he  had,  he  said,  borne  in  mind 
the  words  uttered  by  his  majesty  on 
More's  first  entering  office,  namely,  first 
to  look  unto  God,  and  after  God  unto 
the  king.  Henry,  concealing  his  vex- 
ation, expressed  a  hope  that  More 
could  serve  him  in  other  instances. 

Then  Cranmer  broached  his  plan, 
and  the  universities  began  to  dust  folios 
and  hold  grave  deliberations  on  the 
matrimonial  cause.  Not  only  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  Paris,  Anjou, 
Bruges,  Orleans,  Padua,  Toulouse, 
summoned  their  doctors,  regents,  and 
canons,  to  weigh  and  consider  the  im- 
portant question.  There  was  much 
turning  and  searching  of  bookes  di- 
vine law,  civil  law,  were  carefully  dis- 
cussed and  examined.  "  There  was  io 
the  realme  much  preching,  one  lerned 
man  holding  against  another,'*  (Holin- 
shed.)  Foreseeing  the  impending 
harvest  of  determinations  and  arbitra- 
ments, More  perceived  that  the  king 
would  marry  Anne  Boleyn  at  any  cost. 
In  May,  1532,  he  tendered  his  re?igna* 
tion.  Henry  accepted  it  in  an  affable 
manner,  and  a  weight  fell  from  More  s 
heart — for  the  nonce  he  gave  himself 
up  to  his  harmless  gaiety*  Lady  More 
lectured  him  severely  for  not  having 
taken  care  of  his  pecuniary  interests 
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when  In  office,  and  for  relinquishing 
place  through  a  selfish  love  of  ease, 
without  thinking  of  the  children.  u  Tilly 
▼ally,  what  will  you  dof  Mr.  More  ?" 
cried  Lady  Alice;  "will  you  sit  and 
make  goslings  in  the  ashes  ?  it  is  hot- 
ter to  rule  than  to  he  ruled."  More, 
quietly  turning  to  his  daughters,  asked 
whether  they  did  not  see  "that  her 
nose  standetli  somewhat  awry." 

With  calm  dignity  he  proceeded  to 
reduce  his  establishment ;  sent  his  jes- 
ter to  the  lord  mayor ;  and  consulted 
with  his  children  on  the  best  means  of 
avoiding  the  breaking  up  of  the  family. 
His  income  was  little  more  than  £100 
a  year ;  Lady  More  must  have  been 
bard  up  for  pin  money  wherewith  to 
buy  gowns,  coifs,  and  stomachers.  He 
wrote  to  Erasmus  that  he  had  at  last 
obtained  freedom  from  public  business ; 
and  he  had  his  epitaph  inscribed  in  the 
parish  church  of  Chelsea.  He  was 
beginning  to  have  a  foreboding  of  ap- 
proaching danger ;  whether  from  the 
declining  state  of  his  health — he  had 
been  liable,  through  much  writing,  to 
an  "ache"  in  his  breast— or  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  king's  character. 
At  the  height  of  his  friendship  withHhe 
monarch,  when  congratulated  by  Ro- 
per on  the  marks  of  favor  he  was  re- 
ceiving, More  had  mournfully  answer- 
ed that  if  Henry,  by  beheading  him, 
could  get  one  castle  more  in  France,  he 
would  not  scruple  to  do  so.  During 
several  nights,  it  is  said,  he  had  been 
sleepless  under  the  influence  of  a 
strange,  haunting  anticipation ;  he 
prayed  for  strength,  his  delicate  frame 
being  averse  to  bodily  pain — or,  as  he 
said,  "  his  flesh  could  not  endure  a 
fillip." 

In  the  mean  while  the  king  married 
Anne  Boleyn ;  Cheapside  ran  with 
claret.  Sir  Thomas  received  an  order 
to  attend  the  procession,  with  twenty 
pounds  to  buy  a  gown ;  but  he  declin- 
ed to  be  present.  The  king's  displea- 
sure began  to  arise.  More  was  much 
esteemed,  had  considerable  influence, 
and  his  prolonged  opposition  was  any- 
thing but  agreeable  to  Henry.  More's 
enemies  began  to  cast  about  for  a 


ground  of  accusation  against  him.  The 
adventure  of  the  Maid  of  Kent  furnish- 
ed them  with  an  opportunity.  Eliza- 
beth Barton  was  a  girl  of  cataleptic 
temperament,  who  had  visions  and  ut- 
tered prophecies.  Unfortunately  for 
herself  and  others,  she  meddled  with 
politics  and  inveighed  against  the  king. 
More  complained  to  Cromwell  that  he 
had  been  accused  of  communicating 
with  that u  nun  of  Canterbury ;"  where- 
as he  had  written  to  her,  "  Good  ma- 
dam, I  will  hear  nothing  of  other  men's 
matters ;  and  least  of  all  of  any  matter 
of  princes  or  of  the  realm."  The  poor 
u  good  madam"  was  executed  at  44  Ti- 
burne."  More's  name  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  act  of  attainder,  and  a 
royal  commission  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine him.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  Maid  of  Kent's  case  had  littlo 
to  do  with  this  prosecution  of  Sir  T, 
More,  and  that  the  real  question  at  is- 
sue was,  that  he  should  remember  the 
king's  former  favors  and  give  his  con- 
sent to  that  divorce  which  the  hier- 
archy, parliament,  and  the  universities 
had  approved.  More  answered,  meek- 
ly but  firmly,  that  he  had  hoped  to  hear 
no  more  of  that  matter.  In  the  Maid 
of  Kent  affair,  his  innocence  was  so 
evident  that  Henry  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  besought  him  on  their 
knees  to  dismiss  More  from  the  accu- 
sation. But  More  knew  this  was  only 
a  reprieve.  The  commissioners  had 
assured  the  king  that  they  would  in 
time  find  another  opportunity  that 
would  serve  tho  royal  turn  better. 
"  Quocf differtur  non  aufertur,"  answer- 
ed More,  when  his  44  Megg"  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  bill  being  withdrawn. 
There  had  been  no  chance  of  getting 
a  verdict  against  him.  But  a  "meet 
matter"  for  his  enemies  to  act  upon  was 
not  long  in  supervening.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  for  the  issue  of  the 
new  marriage,  and  the  king's  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy,  became  law.  An  oath 
of  allegiance  was  required.  Sir  T. 
More  and  Bishop  Fisher  were  recu* 
Bants.  More  could  not  be  brought  to 
imply  that  the  marriage  with  Catherine 
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had  been  illegal  His  innate  nobleness 
made  him  very  little  anxious  as  to  the 
consequences  of  his  opposition.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  gave  him  advice  one 
day.  44  By  the  mass,  Mr.  More,  it  is 
perilous  striving  with  princes;  there- 
fore I  would  wish  you  somewhat  to  in- 
cline to  the  king's  pleasure,  for,  Mr. 
More, 4  indignatio  princi pis  mors  est.'" 
We  can  imagine  the  sweet  smile  with 
which  More  answered,  44  Is  that  all, 
my  lord  ?  then  in  good  faith  the  differ- 
ence between  your  grace  and  me  is 
but  this,  that  I  shall  die  to-day  and  you 
to-morrow." 

He  was  too  brave  and  merry  not  to 
despise  death;  but,  the  day  he  was 
summoned  to  Lambeth,  he  was  afraid 
to  face  his  family  on  his  departure. 
Whenever  he  went  down  the  river,  they 
used  to  accompany  him  to  the  boat 
and  be  dismissed  with  kisses  ;  but  that 
morning  he  did  not  allow  them  to  fol- 
low him.  With  Roper  he  took  boat  to 
Lambeth.  There  the  vicar  of  Croy- 
don, and  many  London  clergy  were 
sworn ;  after  which  proceeding,  the 
reverend  the  vicar,  "  Either  for  glad- 
ness or  dryness,  or  else  that  it  might 
be  seen  '  quod  ille  notus  erat  pontifici,' 
went  to  my  lord's  buttery-bar  and  call- 
ed for  drink,  and  drank  '  valde  faraili- 
ariter.' "  (Sir  T.  More's  Letters.)  San- 
cho  is  ever  near  Quixote.  Without 
blaming  those  who  took  the  oath,  More 
maintained  that  his  conscience  would 
not  be  satisfied  if  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  sworn.  In  vain  did  "  my  lord  of 
Westminster"  charge  him  to 44  change" 
his  conscience,  because  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  realm  had  determined  on  ac- 
knowledging the  points  at  issue.  More 
said  his  opinion  was  backed  by  the  gen- 
eral council  of  Christendom.  He  and 
Roper  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
probably  through  the  influence  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  was  herself44  behed- 
ded '  a  few  years  afterward. 

And  now  his  greatness  showed  itself 
in  adversity,  as  it  had  before  brighten- 
ed bis  prosperity.  He  had  something 
worse  than  a  vulius  imtantU  tynmni 
to  endure,  namely,  the  expostulations 
of  his  wife.    Having  obtained  leave  to 


visit  him,  she  gave  him  a  lecture  a 
her  positivistic  philosophy :  **  I  mam) 
that  you,  who  hitherto  have  been  takes 
for  a  wise  man,  will  now  so  play  tat 
fool  to  lie  here  in  this  close,  filthy  pri- 
son, and  be  content  thus  to  be  shut  op 
among  mice  and  rats,  when  you  might 
be  abroad  at  your  liberty,  and  »kk 
the  favour  and  good-will  both  of  the 
king  and  his  council,  if  yon  would 
but  do  as  all  the  bishops  and  best  learn- 
ed of  this  realme  have  done  ;  and  see- 
ing you  have  at  Chelsea  a  right  fair 
house,  your  library,  your  gallery,  gar- 
den, orchard,  and  all  other  necessaries 
so  handsome  about  you,  where  yoa 
might,  in  the  company  of  me,  your 
wife,  your  children,  and  household,  be 
merry,  I  muse  what  a  God's  name  yoa 
mean  here  still  thus  fondly  to  tarry.** 
His  daughter  Margaret,  ho  tvever,  prov- 
ed a  better  comfort  to  him.    She,  too, 
attempted  to  persuade  him  to  take  the 
oath  ;  he  playfully  compared  her  to 
Eve,  thinking  more  of  his  body  than 
his  soul.    She  quoted  all  the  instances 
of  great  doctors  who  had  taken  the 
oath.    At  last  she  said  that,  like  Cres- 
sida  in  Chaucer,  she  was  at  her  wit  a 
end ;  what  could  she  say  more  but  that 
his  jester  had  said,  4i  Why  does  not  he 
take  the  oath  ?    I  have  done  so,"  and 
that  she  herself  had  taken  it  ?  More 
than  a  year  did  he  stay  in  that  prison, 
to  the  detriment  of  his  health.    He  was 
then  tried  and  found  guilty.    Oa  his 
return  from  the  trial,  when  he  landed 
at  the  Tower-wharf,  his  poor  daughter 
'  rushed  from  the  crowd  and  kissed  him 
frantically  several  times.    One  mors 
letter  did  he  write  to  her  with  a  coat 
As  he  had  once  written,  pecks  of 44  cole*' 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  express  all 
his  love  for  her.    He  expressed  him- 
self much  indebted  to  the  king,  who 
was  sending  him  out  of  this  wretched 
world.    He  wanted  to  go  on  the  scaf- 
fold in  his  best  clothes,  and  sent  the 
executioner  a  piece  of  gold.    On  the 
platform  he  evinced  that  mixture  of 
gayety  and  piety  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  him.   The  structure  being 
somewhat  cranky,  "  I  pray  see  me  up 
safe,"  he  said,  44  and  for  my  coming 
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down,  let  me  shift  for  myself."  He 
then  knelt  down  and  said  a  psalm. 
He  then  addressed  the  executioner: 
"  Tbou  will  do  me  this  day  a  greater 
benefit  than  ever  any  mortal  mau  can 
be  able  to  give  me.  Pluck  up  thy 
spirit,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do 
thy  office.  My  neck  is  very  short  ; 
take  heed,  therefore,  that  thou  strike 
not  awry,  for  saving  thy  honesty." 
When  about  to  lay  his  head  on  the 
block,  he  craved  time  to  remove  his 
beard,  "  as  that  had  never  committed 
treason."  "  So,  with  great  alacrity 
and  spiritual  joy,  he  received  the  fatal 
blow  of  the  axe,  which,  no  sooner  had 
severed  the  bead  from  the  body,  but 
his  soul  was  carried  by  angels  into  ever- 
lasting glory.'* 

Margaret  bought  his  head,  enclosed 


it  in  a  leaden  box,  and  it  was  after- 
ward buried  with  her  at  Canterbury. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  head 
was  found,  with  the  metal  covering  cor- 
roded away  in  front.  (See  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  1837.) 

Dr.  Lark,  rector  of  Chelsea,  and 
More  8  friend,  was  so  influenced  by 
More's  death  that  he  soon  after  denied 
the  supremacy,  and  was  executed. 
More's  death  made  a  deep  impression 
on  men's  minds  throughout  Europe. 
When  the  report  of  the  execution 
reached  the  king,  he  looked  steadfast- 
ly on  Anne,  and  said,  "  Thou  art  the 
cause  of  this  man's  death,"  and  soon 
after  retired  in  sadness  to  his  chamber. 
Scarcely,  however,  can  readers  of  his- 
tory deplore  a  death  which  brought  out 
the  beauty  of  such  a  character. 


OMGIXAL 

THE  TWO  LOVERS  OF  FLAVIA  DOMITILLA 


BY  CLONFERT. 


CHAPTER  m. 
THE  CHRISTIAN'S  FEAST. 

The  large  clepsydra  in  the  atrium 
of  the  villa  indicated  the  fourth  watch 
of  the  night,  an  hour  corresponding  at 
the  winter  solstice  to  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  of  the  8th  of  the  Kalends, 
that  is,  the  25th  of  December.  The 
slaves  had  ended  their  merry-making 
and  retired  to  rest  when  Aurelian  and 
Sisinnius,  led  by  Zoilus,  took  their  way 
by  a  by-path  over  the  fields  toward 
the  Latin  road.  The  path  crossed  the 
stream  and  wooded  hill  near  the  villa. 

Standing  on  the  further  slope  of  the 
hill,  they  paused  to  view  the  city  and 
the  surrounding  country.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  early  night  had  been  reliev- 


• 

ed  by  the  rays  of  the  moon.  Her 
white  disc  was  painted  on  the  sky  be- 
tween the  luminous  edges  of  the  thin 
clouds,  which  were  driven  by  the  wind, 
as  if  in  review,  before  her  face.  On 
the  earth  beneath,  moonlight , and  sha- 
dow pursued  each  other  over  the  woods 
and  uplands.  The  palaces  and  mon- 
uments bordering  the  Latin  and  Ap- 
pian  Ways  showed  at  times  as  if  they 
were  roofed  with  silver.  Now  and 
again  her  beams,  stretching  down  like 
white  bars  between  the  clouds,  rested  on 
the  roofs,  cupolas,  and  steeples  of  the 
distant  city,  which  Stretched  in  illimi- 
table magnificence  before  them,  flashed 
out,  and  the  next  moment  faded  like 
a  mirage  into  indistinctness  and  sha- 
dow. The  lights  in  the  streets  and 
country  villas  flickered  feebly  "  few 
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and  far  between."  The  bum  of  life 
and  business  was  not,  as  in  the  daytime, 
borne  on  the  wind  to  their  ears  from 
the  metropolis,  whose  great  heart,  that 
in  a  few  hours  would  throb  with  the 
pulses  of  renewed  activity  through  all 
its  arteries,  was  at  rest,  save  only  where 
the  voice  of  the  watchman  or  of  the 
midnight  reveller  disturbed  its  slum- 
ber. Turning  toward  the  Appian 
Way,  which  for  fourteen  miles  was 
lined  by  a  double  row  of  monuments 
—homes  for  the  living  and  homes  for 
the  dead — the  trees  bowed  and  tossed 
their  branches  in  the  fitful  gusts  like 
bearse-plumcs  above  the  tombs.  In 
the  lulls  it  was  heard  wandering  and 
moaning  within  the  vaults  and  the 
columbaria;*  so  called  because  the 
ashes  of  the  departed  reposed  in  bronze 
and  earthenware  urns,  ranged  in  hun- 
dreds, tier  over  tier,  as  in  the  cells 
of  a  dove-cote.  The  branches,  dry  and 
leafless,  pointing  their  skeleton  fingers 
skyward  and  creaking  dolefully,  might 
well  remind  a  Greek  or  Roman  im- 
agination of  imprisoned  genii.  And 
the  melancholy  wail  of  the  breeze 
might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  unearth- 
ly visitants  weeping  over  the  remains 
of  the  dead. 

Having  delayed  to  survey  this  som- 
bre scene,  they  continued  their  journey, 
#  and  soon  reached  the  Latin  road,  along 
which  they  proceeded  to  the  Cross  way, 
formed  by  it  and  the  Appian  Way  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  outside  the  Capena 
Grate.  The  old  walls  built  by  Servius 
Tullius  around  the  city  still  remained ; 
through  these  the  gate  opened  between 
the  Aventine  and  Ccelian  hills,  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  present  entrance  of  the 
'  Queen  of  Highways"  into  the  forum 
through  the  walls  built  subsequently 
by  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  The  Ap- 
pian aqueduct,  of  which  scarce  a  stone 
remains  to-day,  rose  before  them  from 
the  ground  some  sixty  paces  from  the 
gate,  and,  travelling  on  high  arches,  em  p- 
tied  itself  into  the  reservoir  within  the 
walls.  The  lofty  parapets  of  this  gi- 
gantic structure,  which  carried  the 
water  underground  for  eight  miles, 

•  From  oolumtta,  a  dor*. 


were  marked  in  the  moonlight  against 
the  sky  as  if  they  had  been  cat  from 
pasteboard.  Turning  their  backs  to  the 
gate  and  facing  southward,  they  saw  that 
great  military  highway,  built  by  and 
named  after  the  Censor  Appios  few 
hundred  years  previously,  as  it  topped 
the  undulations  of  the  country  until  it 
was  lost  in  darkness  and  distance.  Its 
pavement,  made  of  solid  blocks  of  basal- 
tic lava,  as  the  fitful  moonlight  rested 
on  its  receding  line,  might  by  a  stran- 
ger be  mistaken  for  the  surface  of  a 
glancing  stream.   The  death-like  still- 
ness of  the  sepulchral  monuments  and 
of  the  mysterious  columbaria,  and  the 
motion  of  the  cypress  and  other  fune- 
real trees  interspersed  among  them, 
contrasted  with  the  living  magnificence 
and  luxury  of  the  villas,  temples,  and 
villages  by  which  it  passed.    It  was 
death  beside  life.    The  etymology  of 
the  word  monuments*  proves  that  they 
were  built  designedly  beside  the  pub- 
lic roads  to  warn  travellers  of  the  goal 
at  which  all  their  earthly  journey ings 
would  surely  end.     Thoughts  like 
these  passed  through  the  minds  of 
the  three  companions  ;  nor  were  they 
put  to  flight  by  what  followed. 

A  funeral  procession  was  issuing 
from  the  gate  as  they  arrived  at  the 
Crossway.  They  concealed  them- 
selves among  the  trees  of  the  gardens 
known  for  ages  afterward  as  those  of 
the  poet  Terence.  Withoutbeing  seen, 
they  observed  the  procession  as  it 
wended  near  them.  In  front  of  and 
at  intervals  through  it  were  slaves 
carrying  torches,  whose  glare  colored 
the  sky  and  the  monuments  on  either 
side  with  a  red  glow.  Musicians,  play- 
ing mournful  strains  on  the  flute, 
the  pipes,  and  the  horn,  startled  the 
silence  of  the  time  and  place.  They 
were  aided  by  mourning  females  hired 
to  chant  the  funeral  Bong.  After  these 
came  the  mimics,  directed  by  a  princi- 
pal, who  represented  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  the  deceased  by  imitations  of 
his  words  and  actions;  slaves  wear- 
ing the  cap  of  freedom,  as  a  sign  thai 

^MMonuraentuin,  mow*  mwUm,  to  toarn  tht 
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they  had  been  emancipated  before  bis 
death,  followed.  Some  of  these  bore 
the  images  of  himself  and  of  his  an- 
cestors ;  others,  the  civil  and  military 
crowns  he  had  won,  which  proved 
him  to  have  been  distinguished  as  a 
citizen  and  a  soldier.  The  remains 
rested  on  an  ivory  couch  covered  with 
drapery  of  purple  and  gold.  Behind 
them  were  the  children  of  the  deceased, 
the  sons  in  black  mourning,  with  heads 
veiled;  tho  daughters  in  white,  with 
heads  bare,  and  hair  dishevelled.  The 
quick  march  of  the  procession,  the  rest- 
less flames  of  the  torches,  and  the  act- 
ing of  the  mimics  seemed  strangely  out 
of  place  with  the  sad  occasion,  and  mu- 
sic, with  the  dirge  of  the  female  mourn- 
ers and  the  silence  or  suppressed  sobs 
of  the  children  of  the  departed.  It  was 
another  picture  of  life  and  death  beside 
each  other — a  union  bo  frequent  with 
the  ancients. 

44  There  goes  the  funeral  of  Senecio" 
said  Zoilus. 

"Herenius  Senecio,  the  senator! 
What,  did  he  too  incur  the  imperial 
anger? '  asked  Aurelian. 

44  He  wrote  a  life  of  the  proconsul 
Priscus,  at  the  request  of  the  widow 
Faunia." 

Is  it  Priscus  who  was  put  to  death 
for  the  poem  in  which  he  was  sus- 
pected to  have  caricatured  under  ficti- 
tious names  the  emperor's  divorce 
from  his  wife  ? ' 

44  The  very  same." 

44  Senecio,"  said  Sisinnius, "  ought  to 
have  been  taught  by  the  fate  of  Rusticus, 
who  was  executed  for  having  written 
the  life  of  Thrasea  at  the  request  of 
Arria,  Faunia's  mother.  But  he  was 
always  outspoken  and  headstrong  in 
defence  of  friendship  and  truth.  Her- 
mogenes  of  Tarsus,  who  met  a  like 
fate  for  a  like  offence,  was  another  ex- 
ample to  warn  him." 

u  Well,  well,"  said  Aurelian,  44  I  do 
not  wonder  that  Tacitus  prefers  to 
drudge  as  a  civil  officer  in  a  distant 
province  to  remaining  at  Rome,  al- 
though his  great  father-in-law  Agri- 
cohv  the  conqueror  of  Britain,  needs 
him  to  cheer  his  sinking  spirits ;  nor 


that  Pliny  keeps  himself  so  quiet  and 
bidden." 

*•  It  was  reported  that  Pliny  was  to 
have  delivered  Senecio's  funeral  ora- 
tion," said  Zoilus. 

44  Pliny  in  the  affair  of  Bebius  Masia 
showed  himself  a  man  of  courage.  But 
he  has  too  much  sense,  I  think,  to  do 
such  an  unnecessary  thing  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  imperial  temper,"  said 
Aurelian. 

44  Yes,  indeed,  when  we  see  the  po- 
etess Sulpicia  in  danger  of  her  head 
for  her  ode  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
philosophers ;  when  booksellers  are 
crucified ;  and  when  only  those  escape 
who,  like  Josephus,  Juvenal,  Martial, 
and  Quinctilian,  lay  the  unction  of  flat- 
tery uublushingly  on,  it  were  madness 
to  attempt  it.  Alas  I"  continued  Sisin- 
nius, 44  are  we  not  returning  to  a  worse 
barbarism  than  that  of  the  iron  age  ? 
Philosophy,  history,  and  poesy  divine 
in  exile,  in  prison,  or  in  the  tombs! 
Never  was  there  an  age  that  had  more, 
purer,  or  nobler  names  to  inscribe  on 
the  roll  of  fame !  And  all  at  the  whim 
of  one  man  who  calls  himself  a  god, 
and  who  thinks  he  proves  his  divinity 
by  having  the  road  to  the  capitol  crowd- 
ed with  the  flocks  to  be  immolated  to 
his  statue ! " 

44  It  is  the  story  of  arbitrary  authority 
invested  in  individuals  from  the  mon- 
arch to  the  slave-owner,  when  its  influ- 
ence is  not  directed  by  humanity  or 
religion,"  said  Aurelian. 

14 Ay,"  interposed  Zoilus,  "and  to 
the  slave  himself,  who  is  by  law  al- 
lowed a  vicarious  ownership  (do- 
minium vacarium)  over  others.  The 
little  tyrant  who  has  not  the  fulness 
of  power  is  the  worst ;  he  always  strives 
to  swell  himself  to  the  bull  size,  like  the 
frog  in  the  fable,  and  tramples  on  the 
feelings  where  he  cannot  tread  out  the 
lives  of  his  victims,  just  as  recklessly 
as  the  elephant,  in  the  arena  tramples 
on  the  corns  of  the  gladiators.  One  of 
these,  whom  I  know  well  to  my  cost, 
compassed  the  death  of  Senecio,  and  is 
likely  to  bring  red  ruin  to  many  others 
before  he  dies  himself." 

44  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  Aurelian. 
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u  Arthus,  who  has  crept  up  from  low 
life  to  high  favor  with  the  powers  that 
be." 

"  "  Arthus  P  exclaimed  Sisiunius,  "the 
poor  wretch !  whose  suspiciousness  and 
unbridled  impulsiveness  of  tongue  and 
passion  have  left  him  without  a  sincere 
friend  in  the  profession,  into  which  he 
has  worked  his  upward  way  without  any 
education  to  fit  him  for  it.  He  is  only 
a  craze  of  one  idea ;  every  one  secretly 
laughs  at  his  assumption  of  rank,  know- 
ing his  origin;  at  bis  assumption  of 
professional  knowledge,  knowing  his 
Boeotic  ignorance ;  and  at  his  assump- 
tion of  power,  knowing  how  he  acquir- 
ed it." 

*I  can  tell  you,  it  is  no  laughing 
matter  for  the  poor  slaves,  most  of 
whom  are  his  own  countrymen,  whose 
very  blood  he  is  coining  into  stone  for 
that  labyrinthine  temple  of  which  Do- 
mitian  has  permitted  him  to  be  the 
architect  and  builder.  A  joke  perpe- 
trated by  Senecio  in  the  life  of  Crispus 
with  regard  to  this  building  is  said  to 
have  angered  htm.  Senecio  compared 
the  temple  to  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  and 
said  the  congregation  would  require  a 
thread  to  find  their  way  out." 

u  There  was  another  cause  of  Ar- 
thus's  hatred  of  Senecio.  In  early  life 
he  proposed  for  the  hand  of  Senecio's 
cousin.  The  first  moment  she  saw  him, 
she  afterward  declared  she  would  as 
soon  marry  one  of  the  brick  walls  lie 
has  since  been  building;  because  his 
heart,  filled  only  with  facts,  figures,  and 
money,  seemed  as  cold,  hard,  and  blood- 
less as  the  bricks  and  stones  themselves. 
It  is  reported  that  she  has  since  become 
a  Christian.  Unfortunately  this  creature 
Arthus  has  somehow  found  access  to 
Domitian's  ear,  and  manages  with  un- 
suspicious adroitness  to  have  the  first 
story  about  those  who  displease  him. 
Less  cruel  natures  than  Domitian's 
find  it  hard  to  rise  above  prejudices 
that  have  once  preoccupied  their  judg- 
ments." 

"  Well,  well,  it  is  a  sad  state  of  things. 
The  Christians  have,  I  often  imagine, 
been  sent  in  punishment  for  our  having 
fallen  away  from  the  stern  virtues  of  our 


ancestors,  as  the  locust-clouds  are  sent  m 
the  East.  But,"  continued  Aurelian, 
u  the  less  we  say  in  this  style  the  better, 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  join  Senecio  in  bis 
voyage  over  the  Stygian  lake.  Erea 
here  the  proverb  may  apply :  '  SUvm 
kabent  aures"9 

u  Yes,"  said  Sismnius, *  here  we  are 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  tombs, 
amid  the  mighty  dead  whose  names 
are  the  morning-stars  of  our  history  !  * 

They  walked  silently  and  passed  the 
monument  of  Horatio.  Of  cut  stone, 
it  was,  after  more  than  seven  centuries, 
in  good  preservation :  nay  more,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  after  twenty -seven 
hundred  years.it  is  comparatively  un- 
touched by  the  hands  of  time  and 
weather.  She  bad  been  killed  by  her 
victorious  brother,  the  last  of  the  three 
Horatii,  because  she  wept  for  her  be- 
trothed, one  of  the  Curiatii,  slain  by  him 
in  the  contest  of  Rome  and  Alba  for 
superiority.  The  sepulchres  of  the 
Metelli,  of  the  Scipios,  and  of  other 
noble  families  stood  near  the  Cross 
road  not  far  from  the  gate. 

Pointing  to  these,  Sisinnius  spoke  as 
if  giving  utterance  to  a  train  of  thought 
that  had  occupied  his  mind : 

"  Where  are  they  now — the  great, 
the  noble,  the  heroic  men,  by  whose 
martial  deeds  and  unselfish  patriotism 
the  foundations  of  Roman  greatness 
were  placed  ?  Is  this  all  that  remains 
of  them — a  hollow  tomb  raised  as  in 
mockery  over  a  little  ashes,  if  even  so 
much  of  them  after  five  or  six  hundred 
years  be  left?  Alas!  Anreliau,  does 
not  death  make  you  sad  to  think  on 

ur 

u  Yes  ;  and  therefore  I  put  it  away, 
on  the  epicurean  principle  that  it  is* 
creases  the  misery  of  the  destiny  that 
inflicts  it  on  us." 

"Yet  our  ancestors  did  not  take 
that  view,  and  they  have  had  repute 
for  wisdom.  They  built  their  tombs  in 
public  places  to  remind  living  genera- 
tions of  the  fleeting  character  of  all 
things  human.  They  placed  a  horse's 
head  over  the  inscriptions  as  a  symbol 
that  death  is  only  the  commencement 
of  another  and  a  longer  journey.  If 
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the  epicurean  philosophy  be  true,  they 
were  deceived ;  but,  if  they  were  right, 
we  are  wrong  in  turning  our  gaze  away 
from  death,  which,  alas !  is  a  terrible 
reality!  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
try  and  pierce  the  mystery  of  that 
horse's  head,  to  draw  aside  the  veil 
that  shrouds  that  journey  from  our 
.sight  r 

"  Men  like  Plato,  and  Socrates,  and 
Cicero,  have  endeavored  to  do  so  in 
every  age,  and  have  failed.  The  great 
doubt,  whether  there  be  a  hereafter 
or  not.  still  puzzles  the  world.  How 
can  we  hope  to  remove  it  when  these 
giants  fail?  It  is  much  better  for  oar 
peace  and  happiness  to  follow  the  com- 
mon belief  in  elysium  and  in  the  gods, 
and  to  drown  the  thought  of  death  in 
forgetralness,  and  toenjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  present" 

*•  It  is  a  hard  alternative,  especially 
when  the  insecurity  of  the  present  is 
brought  so  strikingly  before  us  by  the 
passing  away  of  men  like  Senecio  and 
Priscus,  and  those  of  whom  we  were 
speaking.  To  believe  in  elysium  and 
the  gods  is  to  rest  our  faith  and  hope 
on  the  creations  of  the  poets.  Enjoy- 
ment of  the  present  does  sot  bring 
happiness ;  and,  even  if  it  did,  when 
these  pleasures  are  over,  (and  we  don't 
know  how  soon,)  what  is  to  follow? 
But  yesterday  Senecio,  whose  funeral 
we  have  witnessed,  swayed  the  senate 
by  his  reason  and  eloquence.  Does 
nothing  of  him  remain  now  but  the 
ashes  gathered  from  the  pyre  ?  Why 
have  the  generations  gone  before  erect- 
ed those  vast  monuments,  if  all  that  is 
left  be  the  dust  in  the  urn?  Fitter 
let  it  be  borne  by  the  wind  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  if  no  spirit  remain  to 
take  an  interest  in  its  preservation ! 
Are  the  souls  of  the  mighty  dead,  who 
slumber  in  those  tombs  around, 4  noth- 
ing but  a  name'?  Like  the  blast 
which  bends  the  forest,  and  then,  dis- 
persed in  air,  is  felt  and  heard  no 
more?  Oh!  my  blood  runs  cold  to 
think  it! 

44  And  yet  there  is  no  certainty  it  is 
not  so— no  hope,  after  so  many  attempts, 
of  now  obtaining  it    Better,  then,  en- 
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joy  the  present  and  leave  the  future  to 
fate,*'  said  Aurelian. 

u  No  hope,  no  certainty !"  repeated 
Sisinnius  twice  over, "  no  hope,  no  cer- 
tainty !  And  death  approaching  with 
his  inevitable  lance  set !  It  may  be 
to-day,  it  may  be  to-morrow.  Oh !  is 
it  not  a  wretched  destiny  that  keeps  us 
thus  in  the  dark  ?  We  come  we  know 
not  whence,  we  go  we  know  not  whither. 
Like  persons  lowered  into  a  deep  pit, 
we  see  a  little  sky  above,  but  our  gaze 
cannot  penetrate  on  either  side  of  us. 
Is  there  no  delivery  from  this  state  of 
prison  and  anguish  ?  What  wretched- 
ness is  equal  to  that  of  the  last  sad  mo- 
ment? Who  but  the  fool  or  madman, 
with  such  daily  reminders  of  earthly 
life's  vanity  and  shortness,  can  be  deaf 
to  the  approaching  footfalls  of  death  T* 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  valley 
extending  to  the  left,  and  watered  by 
the  fountain  of  Egeria.  Here  it  was 
that  the  nymph  dictated  the  laws  to 
Numa.  The  valley  contained  also  a 
temple  of  the  Camcenae,  and  a  sacred 
grove.  At  a  little  distance  was  a  large 
village.  The  poet  Juvenal  complains 
that  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  pomp- 
ous marble  had  displaced  the  grass  of 
the  vale  and  concealed  the  rock  from 
which  the  water  gurgled ;  and  that  the 
fountain,  the  temple,  and  the  wood 
were  owned  and  occupied  by  Jewish 
beggars : 

"  Hoc  sacrl  fontls  nemus,  et  delubra  locantur 
JodmU)  quorum  cophlnus  fcetramque  aapellex. 
Omnb  eaita  populo  mercedein  pendere  juwa  est 
Arbor,  et  ejectis  meodlcat  sylra  Caracenls." 

Jut.  Sat  UL 

Juvenal  and  the  pagans  of  his  time 
frequently  confounded  the  Christians 
with  the  Jews.  But  the  acts  of  early 
martyrs,  like  those  of  St.  Cecilia,  clearly 
show  that  the  Jews  alluded  to  in  these 
verses  were  Christians,  perhaps  con- 
verted  from  Judaism.  The  surmise 
of  the  Abbe  Gueranger  is  most  likely 
true,  that,  when  the  Emperor  Claudius 
banished  "the  Jews'  from  Rome  on 
account  of  their  dissensions,  the  Christ- 
ians also  were  forced  to  leave  the  capi- 
tal for  a  short  time ;  but  after  their  re- 
turn many  of  them  settled  in  this  place 
outside  the  walls,  and  occupied  the  vil- 
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lage  called  Vicus  Oamcenarum,  where 
they  seem  to  have  rented  the  fountain 
as  well  as  the  temple  and  grove.  Here 
they  could  dig  vaults,  open  subterra- 
nean galleries  wherein  to  bury  their 
dead,  and  to  hide  themselves  in  times 
of  persecution.  What  confirms  this 
supposition  is,  that  here  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  commence  the  som- 
bre galleries  of  the  Christian  cata- 
combs. The  statesmen  and  soldiers 
of  pagan  Rome  sleep  the  long  sleep  of 
ages  above,  in  monuments  rising  to  the 
face  of  heaven,  with  all  the  surround- 
ings of  material  greatness ;  while  the 
champions  and  martyrs  of  the  church 
repose  in  their  lowly  niches  beneath, 
where  a  ray  of  sunlight  never  pene- 
trates. What  a  contrast  is  here  sym- 
bolized, and  how  true  !  The  pride  of 
the  world  raising  itself  like  Lucifer  to 
heaven,  and  the  lowliness  of  the  church 
bowing  its  head  with  Christian  humi- 
lity, and  submitting  to  be  trampled  in 
the  earth !  As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
so  it  is,  so  it  will  be  to  the  end. 

At  this  point  of  the  road  Zoilus 
paused  to  impress  upon  his  companions 
the  rules  by  which  they  were  to  be 
guided.  They  were  to  pretend  to  be 
converts  to  the  faith.  He  had  succeed- 
ed in  convincing  those  who  had  guard 
of  the  avenues  to  the  Christian  meet- 
ing-place that  Aurclian  and  Sisinnius 
would  make  open  profession  of  the  new 
religion  but  for  the  dangers  with  which 
such  a  step  would  surround  them  and 
those  dear  to  them ;  that  they  were  eager 
to  be  instructed  privately  as  neophytes ; 
and  that  they  asked  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Christmas  celebration  in  order  to 
witness  the  ceremony  by  which  one  so 
dear  to  them  as  Flavia  Domitilla 
was  about  consecrating  herself  to  God. 
They  did  not  wish,  however,  that  Fla- 
via or  Theodora  should  be  aware  of 
their  presence  or  of  their  conversion. 
Zoilus,  who  had  been  baptized  by  St.  Po- 
lycarp  at  Smyrna,  and  who  had  made 
the  Roman  Christians  believe  that  he 
was  a  zealous  member  of  the  church, 
succeeded  in  convincing  them  of  the 
truth  of  his  representations,  and  in  ob- 
taining admission  for  Aurclian  and  Si- 


sinnius to  the  feast.  The  visits  of  Cle- 
ment to  the  house  of  the  latter,  toge- 
ther with  the  conversion  of  Theodora 
and  Flavia,  rendered  these  representa- 
tions plausible. 

Not  far  from  the  Egerian  valley  is  a 
semicircular  underground  chamber  of 
large  dimensions.  It  was  the  only  one, 
to  which  at  this  early  time  the  name  of 
cata-tomb,  (meaning  a  place  near  the 
tombs,)  or  catacomb,  (meaning  a  deep 
and  low  place,  or  place  of  temporary 
rest,)  was  given.  In  after  times  the 
name  has  been  applied  to  all  the  ceme- 
teries radiating  from  the  Vatican  and 
underlying  the  city  and  the  country 
for  many  miles.  Some  authors  ascribe 
this  chamber  to  a  pagan  origin.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  presents  interiorly 
the  appearance  of  a  chapel  much  more 
spacious  than  most  of  those  which 
have  been  dug  out  of  the  Roman  cam- 
pagna.  Opening  into  it  is  a  room 
which  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by 
many  popes  during  the  persecutions. 
In  a  corner  of  it  there  is  a  pontifical 
throne  in  marble.  A  circular  bench, 
also  of  marble,  still  clings  to  its  rained 
walls;  this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  priests  and  other  mints* 
ters.  In  its  centre  is  an  ancient  altar, 
at  the  base  of  which  the  orifice  of  a 
pit,  or  well,  over  which  it  was  erected, 
is  visible.  Twelve  arched  tombs  built 
into  the  walls  form  a  cincture  round 
it.  In  this  well,  according  to  an  old 
tradition  preserved  and  believed  by  St. 
Gregory,  the  bodies  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul  were  hidden  by  the  oriental 
Christians,  who  attempted  to  steal  these 
precious  relics  from  the  Roman  city, 
but  were  prevented  by  a  thunder-storm. 
After  having  been  transferred  thence 
to  the  Vatican  grotto,  they  were  a  se 
cond  time,  in  the  reign  of  Heliogabalns. 
brought  back  for  preservation,  and  for 
a  time  tD  the  same  place  of  conceal- 
ment. 

Here,  on  the  occasion  of  which  we 
write,  we  find  the  chiefs  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  assembled.  The  rumors 
and  near  approach  of  persecution  in- 
duced Pope  Clement  to  select  it  for  the 
celebration  of  the  feast     Here  they 
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could  better  avoid  suspicion :  their  com- 
ing and  going  would  be  easily  mistaken 
by  outsiders  for  the  visits  of  those 
whom  curiosity  or  affection  drew  to 
the  pagan  monuments. 

Many  missionary  churches  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Gaul,  and  other  countries  had 
sent  delegates,  who  were  now  convers- 
ing with  Pope  Clement  in  the  room 
next  the  chapel.  These  delegates  car- 
ried letters  frora  the  bishops  and 
churches  by  whom  they  were  delegated ; 
and,  having  set  out  long  before  the  fes- 
tival and  visited  other  churches  on  their 
way,  they  were  able  to  give  a  faithful 
report  of  the  progress  and  condition  of 
the  faith  in  the  countries  through 
which  they  journeyed.  There  was  An- 
dronicus,  a  priest  of  Corinth,  who 
brought  the  sad  tidings  of  the  apostle 
St.  John's  arrest  at  Ephesus. 

"  Have  you  heard,"  said  the  pope, 
"*when  he  is  likely  to  be  in  Rome?" 

"No;  but  the  galley  in  which  he 
sailed  left  the  port  of  Corinth  two  days 
before  my  departure.  Owing  to  the 
crowds  coming  to  the  Saturnalia  at 
Rome,  it  was  thought  she  was  delayed  at 
Ostium  until  after  the  festivities,  when 
he  is  to  be  brought  before  the  emperor 
himself." 

"  O  my  children !  let  us  pray  that 
God  may  soften  the  tyrant's  heart,  and 
that  this  last  golden  link  between  our 
time  and  that  of  our  divine  Master  may 
not  be  yet  taken  away  by  martyrdom." 

**I  have  been  told  by  one  of  the 
brethren  who  was  in  Ephesus  on  the 
day  of  his  arrest  that  the  blessed  John 
himself  assured  the  faithful  that  he  had 
much  yet  to  do  and  Buffer  before  his 
hour  would  come." 

M  Thanks  and  glory  be  to  God  for 
this  glad  tidings,"  fervently  ejaculated 
Clement.  *•  We  shall  try,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, have  an  interview  with  him." 

The  churches  of  Antioch  and  of  Al- 
exandria had  also  representatives  in 
the  meeting.  The  latter  see,  founded 
by  St.  Mark,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  St.  Peter  for  that  purpose, 
was  described  as  being  in  a  most  flou- 
rishing state.  From  Gaul  had  come 
the  missionary  priest  Galbinus,  who 
voi..  v. — 43 


had  travelled  through  the  Black  Forest, 
and  found  many  Christian  communities 
among  its  fastnesses  and  along  the 
Rhine  and  Rhone.  He  had  delayed 
for  a  week  at  Marseilles,  where  he  was 
entertained  by  Lazarus  and  Martha. 
Mary  Magdalen  he  had  not  met ;  but 
the  fame  of  her  penitential  life  in  a 
solitude  outside  of  that  city  bad  spread 
for  and  wide,  and  filled  the  whole  dis- 
trict with  a  holy  odor.  From  Mar- 
•  seilles  he  had  journeyed  by  the  coast  un- 
til be  reached  the  Flaminian  road.  At 
the  foot  of  the  maritime  Alps  he  had 
met  many  Christians  practising  the 
evangelical  counsels  in  seclusion  and 
peace.  Thus  the  holy  pope,  through 
the  delegates  from  the  various  churches, 
had  full  and  detailed  information  as  to 
the  condition,  prospects,  and  number  of 
the  faithful  in  the  different  regions  of 
Christendom. 

There  was  one  visitor  who  more  than 
others  riveted  the  attention  of  all  This 
was  Nicodemus,*  who  had  taken  our 
Lord's  body  down  from  the  cross.  He 
arrived  later  than  the  others.  When 
he  entered,  he  knelt  to  receive  Pope 
Clement's  blessing ;  but  the  latter,  em- 
bracing, kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  and 
said: 

uMy  father  and  friend  1  It  is  I 
who  ought  to  receive  yours.  I  have 
heard  you  were  in  the  city  for  some 
days.  Why  not  have  come  sooner  to 
visit  us  ?" 

u  Yes,  holy  father  ;t  I  arrived  in  the 
city  two  days  ago,  and  received  from  the 
kindness  of  some  of  my  own  nation, 
who  after  the  fall  of  Sion  came  to  re- 
side in  Rome,  that  hospitality  and  treat- 
ment which  the  wearied  traveller  re- 
quires. The  last  persecution — for  I 
was  then  here — taught  us  all  a  lesson 
not  to  create  suspicion  by  visiting  pre- 
maturely the  locality  in  which  the 
brethren  meet  or  the  presbyter  re- 
sides. Hence,  though  I  had  learned 
the  secret  of  where  you  intended  cele- 
brating the  feast,  I  deemed  it  well  to 
delay  my  visit  to  the  eve  of  it" 

*  It  la  very  probable,  says  TUleraont,  that  Nloode- 
mus  vUited  Rome  toward  the  eud  of  the  Ant  century. 

t  "Papa  aancUy"  a  usual  mode  of  addressing 
bishops  iu  the  early  ages. 
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*  Always  caution*,  Nicodemus,"  said 
dement,  alluding  to  the  furtive  night 
visit  paid  by  Nicodemus  to  our  divine 
Lord ;  but  he  checked  the  smile  that 
played  on  his  face,  as  he  saw  the  tears 
rolling  down  the  old  man's  cheeks. 

*  Pardon,  pardon,  my  friend  and 
brother !  I  did  not  mean  to  say  aught 
painful/' 

"Nor  have  you.  But  I  am  over- 
come, in  spite  of  myself,  whenever  I 
remember  the  eyes  which  beamed  out  • 
upon  me  through  the  darkness  of  that 
night,  and  the  face  so  transcend  en  tly 
beautiful,  so  tenderly  compassionate, 
so  profoundly  sorrowful!  That  face 
and  look  are  impressed  here" — he  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  heart — *'I  always 
bear  them  about  with  me  like  precious 
relics,  which  supply  ample  matter  for 
my  meditations.  In  the  brightness  of 
the  day  those  sorrowful  eyes  shine  out, 
in  the  darkness  of  night  that  beauteous 
face  is  luminous  ;  in  the  desert  and  in 
the  forum  they  alike  are  my  compan- 
ions, as  they  shall  be  to  the  grave.** 

He  was  silent  His  eyes  and  thoughts 
seemed  turned  inward  ;  the  former  as 
if  riveted  with  dazzled,  loving  gaze  on 
some  unseen  object  which  wholly  filled 
the  latter.  After  some  moments,  dur- 
ing which  those  present  looked  on  in 
wonder,  he  became  conscious  of  their 
presence  and  slightly  embarrassed. 

Clement,  not  seeming  to  notice  the 
embarrassment,  said : 

"What  changes  have  taken  place 
since  you  and  I  became  acquainted 
first !  Having  delayed  beyond  the 
midnight  hour  on  Mount  Calvary,  I 
was  brought  by  blessed  Paul,  with 
whom  I  was  then  travelling,  to  your 
house.  I  regret  that  altered  circum- 
stances and  thickening  clouds  compel 
me  to  make  a  return  of  hospitality  in 
these  poor  quarters.  All  are  welcome ; 
none  more  so  than  Nicodemus.  I  know 
all  are  satisfied  while  we  have  Him  for 
whose  love  we  resign  all  near  us  under 
the  clouds,"  He  pointed  and  bowed 
reverently  toward  the  chapel,  and  then 
retired  to  prepare  for  the  celebration 
of  the  sacred  mysteries. 

Meanwhile  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed 


with  curiosity  on  Nicodemus.  Hiscoro- 
tenance  was  of  the  most  decided  Jewish 
caste.  His  face  bore  the  wrinkles  of 
over  a  hundred  years  ;  but  his  frame, 
like  the  sturdy  oak  whose  surface  may 
be  serried  by  ages,  did  not  present  the 
appearance  of  decayed  strength  or 
health. 

The  visitors  and  guests  of  Clement 
entertained  themselves  with  anecdotes 
of  their  respective  missions ;  of  the  di- 
vers ways  in  which  Providence  had 
enlightened  them  with  the  true  faith  ; 
of  the  countries  through  which  they 
had  preached,  the  people  they  had  con- 
verted, the  adventures  they  bad  met, 
and  the  miracles  by  which  God  bad 
aided  and  rescued  them.  A  history 
such  as  has  never  been,  and  cannot 
now  be  written,  might  be  gathered 
from  these  conversations.  A  great 
many,  especially  the  younger  portioo, 
felt  a  wish  to  question  Nicodemus. 
They  desired  to  hear  from  his  owe 
lips  more  of  that  beautiful  face  and 
those  shining  eyes  that  affected  his 
imagination  so  much.  They  knew  be 
referred  to  his  nocturnal  interview  with 
the  Redeemer ;  but  they  longed  to  bear 
more. 

*'  Pardon  me,  venerable  father  "  said 
Andronicus,  with  more  courage  than 
the  others,  "we  would  like  to  hear 
from  yourself  the  history  of  your  first 
interview  with  htm.  We  do  not  ask 
through  idle  curiosity,  but  because 
we  love  to  hear  every  little  thing  about 
him." 

"  That  evening  and  night,  my  child- 
ren— you  will  excuse  the  liberty  one 
so  much  older  than  yourselves  takes  in 
thus  addressing  you — that  evening  and 
night  will  never  leave  my  memory. 
It  was  summer  time.  I  was  strol- 
ling to  'drink  the  evening  air*  be- 
yond the  Tafia  gate.  The  ringing 
laughter  and  white  garments  of  the 
young  people,  as  they  visited  the  springs 
outside  the  walls,  aided  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  atmosphere  and 
scenery  in  dispelling  feelings  of  void 
and  loneliness,  which — 1  could  not  ao- 
count  for  it — had  been  for  some  months 
creeping  over  me.   I  felt  as  if  there 
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were  nothing  in  life  to  satisfy  my  heart 
It  was  the  hour  for  the  evening  sacri- 
fice ;  I  heard  the  trumpets  of  the  Le- 
vites  ringing  out  through  the  evening 
calm ;  and  I  saw  the  column  of  sacrifi- 
cial smoke  rising  uf>  from  the  temple, 
like  a  pillar  of  sand  in  the  desert, 
through  the  clear  air,  until  it  wa3  flat- 
tened by  the  far  vault  of  heaven  into 
fleecy  clouds,  which  hung  about  its 
summit  like  the  frescoes  of  a  Corin- 
thian capital.  I  stood  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  its  height  and  rounded 
straigbtness,  when  I  was  struck  by 
an  unusual  glow  in  the  heavens.  I 
saw  distinctly  formed  in  the  sky  a 
golden  crown,  which  seemed  upheld 
over  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  by  a 
chain  of  sparks,  as  if  suspended  from 
the  column  of  smoke.  I  was  drawn 
toward  the  place ;  and  after  a  quarter 
hour's  hurried  walk  found  myself  at 
the  avenue  leading  up  to  the  temple. 
I  was  soon  at  the  entrance,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  outer  court,  entered  the 
open  one  of  Sacrifice,  over  which  the 
crown  appeared  to  rest.  The  incense 
from  the  Levites'  censers  was  ascend- 
ing in  curls  about  the  column  of  sacri- 
ficial smoke  like  a  binding  of  white 
ribbon  about  a  black  column.  The 
court  and  side  galleries  were  crowded. 
I  lost  sight  of  the  golden  crown  ;  and 
began  to  fancy  it  was  some  play  of 
imagination  working  on  the  sunset  co- 
lors. I  sought  a  remote  corner  of  the 
hall,  and,  feeling  a  peculiar  influence 
over  me,  bowed  profoundly  in  the 
depths  of  my  own  soul  before  the  ma- 
jesty of  Jehovah.  Raising  my  eyes 
toward  the  smoking  altar,  I  was  seized 
with  awe  and  terror  in  beholding  the 
self-same  crown  resting  over  the  head 
of  a  worshipper,  who  prayed  in  the 
shadow  of  a  pillar.  When  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  I  managed  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  face,  which  I  recognized 
as  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His 
eyes  overflowed  with  tears.  I  yearn- 
ed in  my  heart  toward  him  by  an  al- 
most invincible  impulse;  but  I  was 
afraid  of  being  seen  speaking  to  one 
so  humble  and  so  suspected.  I  waited 
and  watched  him  on  his  way  home.  I 


followed  him  in  the  dusk  as  he  harried 
along  a  street,  which  I  afterward  saw 
him  mark  with  footprints  in  his  own 
blood.  Turning  suddenly  at  the  cross 
formed  by  the  road  from  the  palace  of 
Herod  the  Ascalonite  and  that  now 
known  as  the  *  Dolorous  Way,'  he 
addressed  me : 

"  *  What  do  you  seek,  Nicodemus  ¥ 

"  I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  my 
own  name,  not  dreaming  that  he  knew 
it ;  and  I  glanced  hurriedly  up  aud 
down  the  arms  of  the  Crossway  to  see 
if  any  one  were  within  ear-shot. 

"•Be  not  alarmed,'  he  said,  in  a 
voice  which  tell  with  velvet  soilness  on 
mine  ear.  *  If  you  wish  aught  of  me, 
enter  here.'  And  he  led  the  way  to  an 
humble  house  on  the  street  to  Calvary. 
There  were  two  men,  one  young,  with  a 
cheek  of  downy  softness,  and  the  other 
middle-aged,  with  beard  of  bristling 
gray  and  fiery  eye,  awaiting  him. 

44  4  Rabbi !'  they  both  exclaimed  with 
glad  surprise ;  but  they  hesitated  when 
they  saw  me.  For,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  they  both  recognized  me  as 
a  member  of  the  Jewish  council,  and 
therefore  set  me  down  as  an  enemy  of 
their  Master. 

44  4  Peter,'  he  said,  'John  and  you 
will  retire  to  another  room.  This  man 
wishes  to  speak  to  me  alone.' 

44  *  But,  Rabbi,'  said  Peter  impulsive- 
ly, 4  do  you  know  that  he  is  one  of — ' 

44 i  Peter!  /knew  him  before  I  saw 
him.  Do  as  I  direct.'  And  Peter  with 
reluctance  left  the  room. 

We  were  alone.  Regarding  me  with 
a  look  which  seemed  to  penetrate  my 
whole  being  to  the  most  hidden  secrets 
and  littleness  of  my  soul,  he  again  ask- 
ed: 

4t  *  What  do  you  seek,  Nicodemus  ¥ 
44  4  Rabbi!'  I  ventured  to  say,  sub- 
dued as  I  was  by  the  mild  radiance  of 
those  piercing  eyes,  *  we  all  know 
you  are  from  God,  for  no  one  can  work 
the  wonders  you  perform  if  God  be 
not  with  him.  I  seek  knowledge  of  the 
kingdom  that  is  promised.' 

14 '  Amen,  amen !'  he  answered  sol- 
emnly, 4 1  say  to  you,  no  one  can  see 
that  kingdom  who  is  not  born  anew  of 
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water  aud  the  Holy  Spirit.'"  Here 
Nicodemus  related  the  conversation 
the  substance  of  which  is  recorded  in 
the  third  chapter  of  Si.  John's  gospel 

u  At  parting,"  continued  Nicodemus, 
u  I  told  him  that,  if  at  any  time  I  could 
be  of  service,  I  would  be  glad  to  render 
it.  I  shall  never  forget  the  answer: 
'  My  hour  is  not  yet  come.  When  it 
is,  your  charity  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
It  will  be  your  office  to  clothe  for  the 
last  time  the  nakedness  of  this  temple ! ' 
He  pointed  to  himself.  I  did  not  then 
know  his  meaning:  but,  when  I  saw 
bis  bloodless  body  on  his  blessed  mo- 
ther's lap,  and  had  the  happy  privilege 
of  preparing  it  for  burial,  I  remember- 
ed and  understood  bis  words/' 

l<  I  have  heard  a  varied  account  of 
our  Lord's  personal  appearance,"  said 
Damian,  one  of  the  missionaries,  an 
Irishman,*  or,  as  the  old  annalists  have 
it.  a  Scotus  by  birth.  "  My  venerated 
master,  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  who  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  said 
that  he  at  one  time  wore  on  his  sacred 
humanity  all  the  charms  of  godlike 
beauty,  and  at  another  presented  in 
appearance  almost  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ?  " 

44 1  remember  distinctly  the  night  I 
saw  him  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
I  knelt  beside  him ;  and  in  the  glare 
of  the  many  lights  saw  every  line  and 
undulatiou^of  the  golden  ringlets  that 
floated  down  his  neck  and  shoulders. 
They  were  not  of  one  color.  At  the 
summit  they  glowed  with  more  than 
star-like  brilliancy,  which  faded  into 
other  dazzling  hues  reflected  from  each 
undulation  to  (heir  extremities.  They 
talk  of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  these 
were  all  exhausted  in  the  surpassing 
loveliness  of  that  noble  head,  above 
which  the  air-formed  crown  rested  like 
a  glory.  When  I  saw  his  face  as  he 
rose  from  his  knees,  though  sad  in  its 
expression  as  fancy  in  its  furthest  flight 
could  paint  it,  it  beamed  with  a  beauty 
such  as  lover  s  eye  never  invested  the 

*  Scotia,  the  ancient  name  of  Ireland.  In  the 
reign  of  Domltlan  an  Irish  prince  era*  a  guest  at  the 
court.  Joseph  of  Arita«th«a  U  said  to  have  preached 
the  gospel  in  the  BrttUh  Isles.  At  this  time  Britain 
was  first  discovered  to  be  an  Island. 


beloved  with,  such  as  I  shall  never  see 
until  I  gaze  on  it  again,  as  I  hope,  m 
that  kingdom, where, after  God's  increat- 
ed  beauty,  it  increases  the  happiness 
of  the  glorified  to  behold  it  Once 
again  I  saw  him.  But,  oh !  bow  chang- 
ed the  human  beauty  of  that  face  divine 
and  those  golden  ringlets.  They  wen; 
matted  in  uncombed  confusion  with 
dried  and  drying  clots  of  blood  I  The 
face  was  disfigured  and  ugly.  I  could 
scarcely  imagine  him  the  same  person 
I  had  met  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
These  different  appearances  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  will  no  doubt  ac- 
count for  the  varying  descriptions  of 
him  given  by  those  who  saw  him.  *# 

During  the  recital  the  old  man's 
cheeks  were  wet  with  tears  and  his 
voice  often  trembled. 

It  was  now  after  two  o'clock,  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  commencement 
of  the  celebration. 

St.  Justin,  in  his  first  apology  to  the 
Antonines,  describes  the  manner  in 
which  the  Christians  celebrated  their 
Sundays  and  other  feasts.  They  met 
before  sunrise  and  sang  a  hymn  in 
praise  of  the  Redeemer ;  then  lessons 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
read,  with  the  addition  of  prayers  for 
the  wants  of  the  faithful  and  the  con- 
version of  the  unbelievers ;  the  presid- 
ing presbyter,  who  is  a  bishop  or  a 
priest,  addressed  the  congregation ;  and 
finally,  taking  bread,  blessed  and  brake 
it,  say  ing, "  This  u  my  body  ; 9  and  in  like 
manner  he  blessed  and  consecrated  the 
chalice,  saying, 4  This  it  the  cup  of  my 
blood.9  The  saint  who  was  living  at 
the  period  of  which  we  write  states  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  aud  of  the 
sacrifice  as  clearly  as  words  can  ex- 
press them. 

Clement,  with  his  assistant  deacon 
and  subdeacons,  sat  in  front  of  the  altar. 
On  the  seats  on  each  side  were  Nico- 
demus. Andronicus,  Damianus,  and  th  j 
other  clergy  and  missionaries.  Aure- 
lian  and  Sisinnius  were  astonished  to 

0 

*  Tradition  Is  dlrlded  as  to  our  Lord's  personal  ap- 
pearance ;  s^ne  of  the  holy  fathers  describe  h  ro  «* 
a  specimen  of  manly  beauty  ;  others  say  the  contrary. 
We  hate  borrowed  from  the  letter  of  a  Buman  oAcer 
then  to  J  odea. 
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observe  that  their  acquaintance  and 
friend  Clement  was  the  chief  in  the 
Christian  assemblage;  and  that  his 
principal  minister,  in  fact,  his  attendant 
deacon,  was  Vitus,  the  young  officer  of 
the  imperial  household,  who  had  made 
himself  so  remarkable  the  night  of  the 
emperor's  feast  But  their  amaze- 
ment was  doubly  increased  when,  after 
the  clergy  had  taken  their  seats,  a  pro- 
cession of  females  veiled  in  black 
emerged  from  a  side-door  and  knelt 
before  Clement,  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  altar.  In  front  were  two  matrons, 
and  between  them  the  slender  figure  of 
a  younger  female,  whose  head  and 
shoulders  were  concealed  by  a  white 
veil.  Aurelian's  breath  came  thick 
and  fast;  Sisinnius,  too,  was  excited. 
But  Zoilus  by  a  significant  pressure 
restrained  any  open  manifestation  of 
their  feelings. 

The  hymn  chanted  was  composed 
specially  by  one  of  the  brethren  for 
the  time  and  feast.    It  was  as  follows : 

CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

The  flocks  lay  on  the  midnight  plains, 

Where  Jacob  tended  his  of  old,* 
Where  David  woke  his  earliest  strains 

And  sang  the  Lion  of  Judah's  fold, 

Gloria,  gloria,  gloria  in  eaoceUi*  Deo  I 

When  suddenly  the  skies  grew  bright, 
And  angel  choirs  in  countless  throng, 

With  flashing  wings,  lit  up  the  night, 
And  chanted,  as  they  passed  along, 

Gloria,  gloria,  gloria  in  exoelHt  I 

Now  glory  be  to  Qod  on  high, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  fallen  man  ;" 

With  star-like  clearness  through  the  sky, 
'Twas  thus  the  angel  anthem  ran, 

Gloria,  gloria,  gloria  in  ewceltia  I 

We  saw  them  by  the  new  star's  light 

Above  the  stable  where  He  lay  ; 
We  watched  them  through  the  livelong  night, 

And  through  the  heavens  we  hetrd  them  say, 
Qloria,  gloria,  gloria  in  excelsti  I 

After  the  hymn  had  been  sung  and 
the  lessons  from  the  sacred  Scriptures 
had  been  read,  the  pope  addressed  the 
assembly  in  earnest  words.  He  spoke 
of  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  and 
the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  by  which 
the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  were  fulfilled.    He  said 

*  The  plains  of  Bethlehem,  where  Jacob  had  tended 
the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  and  David  chose  of  his 
father. 


that  there  were  amongst  them  that 
night  those  who,  during  his  earthly 
life,  bad  conversed  with  the  "  Word 
made  flesh."  He  pointed  out  Nico- 
demus,  who  had  taken  the  lifeless  body 
of  the  Master  down  from  the  cross,  and 
who  had  the  singular  privilege  of  see- 
ing Christ  arisen  in  his  glorified  hu- 
manity. "  We,  therefore,"  he  conclud- 
ed, "  have  no  reason  to  repine,  for  we 
know  in  whom  we  trust  We  may  be 
poor  in  subjection,  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion. The  amphitheatre  and  the  beasts, 
the  prison,  the  rack,  and  other  tortures 
may  await  us.  But  we  are  not  like 
those  who  have  no  hope,  no  security 
of  the  unseen  hereafter.  We  depend 
on  that  love  which  induced  him  to  allow 
himself  to  be  nailed  in  agony  on  the 
cross,  and,  what  is  more,  to  be  yoked, 
as  it  were,  not  only  for  time,  but  for 
eternity,  to  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood 
like  ours.  That  love  is  the  guarantee 
that  he  will  use  his  power  to  raise  us 
up  as  he  has  promised,  if  it  be  our 
happy  lot  to  *  confess  him  before  men' 
by  the  shedding  of  our  blood.  And  of 
his  power  how  can  we  doubt  ?  He 
who,  when  dead  himself,  yet  was  able 
to  raise  himself  from  the  tomb  up  to  a 
glorious  and  impassible  existence,  has 
power,  now  that  he  is  seated  in  glory 
at  the  Father's  right  hand,  to  do  the 
same  for  us.  Let  us  not  be  sad,  then, 
like  those  who  have  no  hope.  Let  us 
gird  ourselves  for  the  contest  before 
us."  And  he  proceeded  to  strengthen 
his  audience  by  showing  how  little  the 
short  sufferings  of  time  were  when  ba- 
lanced by  the  weight  of  glory  to  follow 
for  ever.  He  then  continued  the  cere- 
monies. As  he  approached  the  con- 
secration, Aurelian  and  Sisinnius,  de- 
spite the  thoughts  that  engaged  their 
minds,  were  struck  by  the  rapt  devo- 
tion and  fervent  prayers  of  the  crowd 
of  worshippers  in  the  body  of  the  cham- 
ber. They  themselves  had  taken  their 
place  behind  so  as  not  to  be  observed ; 
Zoilus  had  arranged  this.  Between 
them  and  the  altar  there  was  a  large 
and  motley  gathering :  slaves,  ple- 
beians, and  some  whose  dress  belong- 
ed to  the  rank  of  Roman  knights; 
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Jews.  Greeks,  and  barbarians;  men 
of  different  colors,  races,  and  countries 
bowed  before  the  altar  and  were  ani- 
mated by  one  spirit  There  was  no 
distinction,  save  only  that  shown  in  the 
separation  of  the  men  from  the  women 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  chapel.  The 
words  of  consecration,  pronounced  in 
a  half-audible  voice,  fell  ominously  on 
the  ears  of  Aurelian.  M  Hoc  est  corpus 
meum"  Whose  body ?  he  asked  him- 
self. "  Hie  est  cafix  sanguinis  mei" 
Whose  blood  was  contained  in  that 
cup?  Were  not  those  vague  rumors 
true  about  the  murder  of  infants  in  those 
Christian  meetings  ?  Alas !  it  was 
horrible  to  think  that  his  own  beloved 
Flavia  had  been  entrapped  and  was 
now  a  sharer  in  those  bloody  orgies. 
But  he  would  rescue  her,  or  lose  his 
fortune  or  his  life  in  the  effort  Dif- 
ferent somewhat  were  the  reflections 
of  Sisinnius.  The  words  of  Clement 
had  touched  in  his  heart  a  chord  which 
still  vibrated  with  a  longing  to  hear 
more.  After  all,  had  these  men  solv- 
ed (he  mystery  of  death  and  of  the  life 
beyond  the  grave  ? 

After  the  full  completion  of  the  sac- 
rifice by  the  communion  of  the  cele- 
brant, Clement  resumed  his  seat  in 
front  of  the  altar,  with  his  face  to  the 
people.  The  golden  plate  which 
bound  his  temples  flashed  in  the  lamp- 
light, and  reminded  many  of  Moses  after 
his  descent  from  the  mount,  with  the 
rays  beaming  from  his  forehead.  The 
three  females,  who  had  knelt  during 
the  ceremonies,  now  stood  before  the 
pope.  The  two  matrons  were  turned 
sideways  toward  the  congregation  as 
they  lifted  the  veil  from  the  head  of  the 
central  figure.  In  one  of  these  Sisin- 
nius recognized  his  own  wife ;  and  in 
the  other  a  member  of  the  imperial 
household,  Priscilla,  who  had  so  gently 
restrained  Vitus  on  the  night  of  the 
emperor's  feast  from  drawing  the  sword 
from  his  scabbard  as  the  words  fell 
from  the  stage : 

Domttian !  Domitian  1  Beware  ! 
Beware!" 


Aurelian's  worst  fears  were  confirm- 
ed as  he  saw,  when  the  white  veil  was 
lifted,  the  beautiful  features  of  Flavia 
Domitilla!  But  Zoilus  kept  beside 
him. 

"  My  daughter!"  said  Clement,  ad- 
dressing Flavia,  *•  have  you  duly  and 
fully  considered  the  step  you  propose 
taking?" 

*  Yes,  father ! "  she  answered,  in  a 
low,  tremulous  voice. 

44  But  is  there  no  other  love  to  divide 
your  heart  from  Him  whom  you  propose 
espousing  ?  Have  you  not  pledged  your 
troth  and  allegiance  to  another  I " 

w  I  did,  when  ray  eyes  were  shut  to 
the  eternal  beauty  of  Him  who  has 
since  revealed  himself  to  me.  If  other 
love  I  have  had,  I  now  uproot  it  rroai 
my  soul.  I  only  ask  to  be  permitted 
to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  Him 
whom  my  heart  has  too  lately  known, 
too  lately  loved.  All  other  allegiance 
I  hereby  renounce." 

"  In  the  name,  then,  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  receive  you  as  the  spouse  of  him 
who  has  loved  you  from  the  beginning." 
He  replaced  the  white  veil  upon  her 
head ;  and,  receiving  a  ring  from  Vitus, 
who  stood  beside  him  opposite  Flavia, 
placed  it  on  her  finger.  Then  he  ad- 
ministered to  her  the  most  holy  sacra- 
ment. A  smile  played  like  a  ray  of 
sunshine  over  her  countenance,  which 
manifested  the  deep  and  overflowing 
happiness  that  welled  upward  from 
her  soul. 

Aurelian  trembled  like  a  reed  as  be 
heard  her  recall  her  promises  to  him- 
self. But  she  was  not  mistress  of  her 
actions,  he  reasoned.  Had  he  not  seen 
her  drugged  with  that  unholy  flesh  and 
blood  which  were  given  her?  Vitus, 
he  thought,  had  so  far  succeeded ;  for 
was  not  he  the  only  one  present  to 
whom  she  could  be  thus  wedded? 
Zoilus  watched  bis  companions  closely; 
and,  when  the  assembly  was  dismissed, 
hurried  them  away  by  the  private 
entrance. 
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UNDER   THE  VIOLETS, 

Undeb  the  violets  blue  and  sweet, 
Where  low  the  willow  droops  and  weeps 

Where  children  tread  with  timid  feet 
When  twilight  o'er  the  forest  creeps 
She  sleeps — my  little  darling  sleeps. 

Breathe  low  and  soft,  O  wind !  breathe  low 
Where  so  much  loveliness  is  laid ; 

Pour  out  thy  heart  in  strains  of  woe, 
O  bird !  that  in  the  willow's  shade 
Sing  st  till  the  stars  do  pale  and  fade. 


It  may  be  that  to  other  eyes, 
As  in  the  happy  days  of  old, 

The  sun  doth  every  morning  rise 

O'er  mountain  summits  tipped  with  gold, 
And  set  where  sapphire  seas  are  rolled ; 

But  I  am  so  hedged  round  with  woe, 

The  glory  I  no  more  can  see. 
O  weary  heart  that  throbbest  so ! 

Thou  hast  but  this  one  wish — to  be 

A  little  dust  beneath  the  tree. 


I  would  thou  hadst  thy  wish  to-day, 
And  we  were  lying  side  by  side 

With  her  who  took  our  life  away 
That  heavy  day  whereon  she  died — 
O  grave  I  I  would  thy  gates  were  wide ! 
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AN   IRISH    SAINT. • 


It  is  consoling  in  these  gloomy  day3 
to  think  of  the  time  when  Ireland  was 
the  Island  of  Saints,  and  gloried  in  the 
patronage  of  St  Patrick,  St.  Bridget, 
and  St.  Colurabkill. 

It  is  to  a  foreigner  that  we  owe  the 
biography  of  St.  Columbkill — named 
44  Columba '  from  the  Dove  of  Peace, 
and  "  kill,"  from  the  many  cells  or  mo- 
nasteries that  he  founded.  He  was 
descended,  says  Montalembert,  from 
one  of  those  noble  races  in  Ireland 
whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of 
ages — the  Nialls  or  O'Donnells  of  Tir- 
connel,  who  were  monarchs  of  Ireland 
from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century. 
The  child  was  instructed  in  religion  by 
the  priest  who  had  baptized  him,  and 
the  legends  tell  of  angels  who  watched 
over  him  from  his  birth ;  and  they  say 
that  he  asked  familiarly  of  his  guardian 
angel  if  all  the  angels  were  as  bright 
and  young  as  himself.  From  the  house 
of  the  priest  he  was  sent  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Frinan  at  Clonard,  where 
be  studied  and  labored  like  the  rest, 
and,  though  a  prince,  he  ground  the 
corn  they  ate.  One  of  his  companions, 
afterward  a  saint,  was  angry  at  the 
influence  which  Columba  naturally  pos- 
sessed over  the  rest ;  but  an  angel  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  showed  him  the 
hatchet  of  his  father,  the  carpenter, 
bidding  him  remember  that  he  had  only 
left  his  tools,  but  that  Columba  left  a 
throne  to  enter  the  monastery.  Clonard, 
says  Montalembert,  was  vast  as  the 
monastic  cities  of  the  Thebais,  and  3000 
Irish  students  learnt  there  from  the 
u  Master  of  Saints."  Among  the 
crowds  who  came  to  learn  was  an  aged 
bard,  who  was  a  Christian.  He  asked 
St.  Frinan  to  teach  him,  in  return  for 
his  verse,  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil 
Columba  was  a  poet,  and  studied  with 

*  Montalen  bert's  Monk*  of  the  Wert. 


the  bard.    One  day  a  young  girl,  pur- 
sued by  a  robber,  was  murdered  at  their 
feet,  and  Columba  foretold  his  death, 
and  was  renowned  through  the  island 
as  a  saint.    He  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  546.  and  became,  when  scarcely 
twenty-five,  the  founder  of  monasteries, 
of  which  thirty-seven  are  reckoned  in 
Ireland  alone.    The  most  ancient  of 
these  was  in  the  forest  of  Durrow,  or 
the  Field  of  Oaks,  where  a  cross  and 
well  yet  bear  the  name  of  Columba. 
It  stood  in  Clenmalire,  now  in  King** 
county;  and  the  noble  monastery,  as 
Bede  calls  it,  became  the  mother  of 
many  others ;  so  that  Dermach  as  well 
as  Hy  became  nurseries  for  the  hundred 
monasteries  founded  by  Columba.  It 
has  been  said  that  St.  Patrick  had 
kindled  such  a  flame  of  devotion  that 
the  saints  were  not  satisfied  with  mo- 
nastic life  without  retiring  to  the  soli- 
tude of  the  surrounding  forests,  and 
there,  under  the  canopy  of  the  vast 
oaks,  which  had  for  ages  possessed  the 
wilderness,  they  found  a  more  silent 
and  solemn  cloister.    Such  had  been 
the  monastery  of  St.  Bridget  at  Kil- 
dare,  and  such  was  Durrow ;  and  in  the 
forest  of  Calgachus,  in  his  native 
country,  Columba  built  Derry,  in  a 
deep  bay  on  the  sea  which  separates 
Ireland  from   Scotland.     There  he 
dwelt,  and  he  would  not  permit  one  of 
the  oaks  to  be  felled  unless  it  was  in- 
jured by  age  or  storms,  and  then  it  was 
used  as  fuel  for  the  stranger  or  the 
poor.    Here  he  wrote  poems,  of  which, 
says  Montalembert,  only  the  echo  has 
reached  us.     The  following  verses 
might  be  written  by  his  disciples,  but 
they  are  in  the  most  ancient  Irish  dia- 
lect, and  perhaps  convey  the  thoughts,  if 
not  the  words,  of  Columba : 

M  Had  I  alt  countries  where  the  Scottish  tribes 
Hare  made  their  dwelling,  I  would  choose  a  cell 
In  my  own  beauteous  Dcrr/,  which  I  lore 
Pur  Its  unbroken  peace  and  sanctity. 
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There,  seated  on  each  leaf  of  those  old  oaks, 
I  see  a  white-winged  angel  of  the  sky. 
O  forests  dear  !  0  home  and  cell  beloved  I 
O  thou  Eternal  In  the  highest  hearen  I 
From  bands  profane  my  monasteries  shield, 
My  Derry  and  my  Durrow,  Rapho  sweet, 
Drumhorne  in  forests  prolific,  Swords,  and  Kells, 
Where  tea-birds  scream  and  flutter  o'er  the  sea, 
Sweet  Derry,  when  my  boat  rows  near  the  shore, 
All  U  rypose  and  most  delicious  rest.1' 

There  are  traces  of  the  paint  in  these 
beloved  foundations  :  among  the  ruins 
of  Swords  are  still  seen  the  chapel  of 
St  Columba,  and  a  round  tower  and 
holy  well,  but  not  the  missal  written  by 
himself  and  given  to  the  church.  We 
have  the  rule  he  wrote  for  the  monas- 
teries, but  it  is  said  to  have  been  bor 
rowed  from  the  oriental  monasteries. 
He  founded  Kells  in  550,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  St.  Columba's 
devotion  was  not  confined  to  his  own 
monasteries ;  he  loved  that  founded  not 
long  before  by  St.  Eudacus  in  Arran, 
the  Isle  of  Saints  : 

**  Arran,  thou  art  like  sunshine,  and  my  heart 

Yearns  on  thee  in  thine  Ocean  of  the  West; 
To  hear  thy  bells  would  bt  a  life  of  bliss ; 
And,  If  thy  soil  might  be  my  last  abode, 
I  should  not  envy  those  who  sleep  secure 
Beside  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul.    My  light, 
My  sunny  Arran  !  all  my  heart's  desire 
Lies  in  the  Western  Ocean  and  in  thee ! " 

There  are  eleven  Irish  and  three 
Latin  poems  said  to  be  written  by  St. 
Columba,  and  one  of  these  is  in  praise 
of  St.  Bridget,  who  was  living  when 
be  was  born.  Columba  was  not  only 
a  poet  himself,  but  the  friend  of  the 
bardic  order,  who  held  from  Druidtc 
times  so  high  a  rank  in  society,  and 
who  frequented  monasteries  as  well  as 
palaces.  Columba  received  even  the 
wandering  bards  of  the  highways  into 
his  monasteries,  and  especially  in  one 
which  he  founded  in  Loch  Key,  which 
was  afterward  the  Cistercian  House  of 
Boyle.  He  employed  them  to  write 
the  annals  of  the  monastery,  and  to  sing 
to  the  harp  before  the  community.  He 
loved  books  as  well  as  poetry ;  and  bis 
passion  was  transcribing  manuscripts 
which  he  collected  in  his  travels,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  made  with  bis  own 
hand  three  hundred  copies  of  the  gos- 
pels or  psalter.  One  of  these  remains. 
It  is  a  copy  of  St.  Jerome's  translation 
of  the  four  evangelists,  and  an  inscrip- 


tion testifies  that  he  wrote  it  in  twelve 
days.  He  was  once  refused  by  an 
aged  hermit  the  sight  of  his  books,  and 
the  legend  says  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  anger,  the  books  became  illegible 
at  the  hermit's  death.  The  anger  of 
Columba  about  another  manuscript  led 
to  more  important  consequences — his 
own  conversion  from  a  literary  monk 
to  an  ascetic  missionary.  While  he 
visited  his  old  master,  St  Frinan,  he 
shut  himself  up  by  night  in  the  church 
to  make  a  secret  copy  of  the  psalter. 
His  light  was  seen,  and  the  abbot 
claimed  possession  of  the  copy.  Co- 
lumba appealed  to  his  kinsman,  the 
supreme  monarch  Dermot,  who  was 
the  friend  of  monks ;  for,  when  an  exile, 
he  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Kieran,  the  schoolfellow  of  Co- 
lumba, which  they  both  had  built  in  an 
islet  of  the  Shannon,  and  which  became 
Clonmacnoise.  Dermot  decided  that 
the  copy  belonged  to  the  abbot.  Co- 
lumba was  indignant.  The  murder  of 
a  prince  of  Connaught,  whom  he  had 
protected,  increased  his  anger  against 
Dermot,  and  he  foretold  his  ruin.  H  s 
own  life  was  in  danger,  he  fled  toward 
Tirconnel,  and  the  monks  of  Monaster- 
boys  told  him  that  his  path  was  beset. 
He  escaped  alone,  and  passed  through 
the  mountains,  singing  as  he  went  his 
song  of  confidence ;  and,  as  tradition 
says,  these  verses  will  protect  all  who 
repeat  them  on  their  journeys : 

"I  am  alone  upon  the  mountain,  O  my  God ! 
King  of  the  sun  !  direct  ray  steps,  and  guard 
My  fcarle*s  head  among  a  thousand  spears  ; 
Safer  than  on  an  islet  in  a  lake 
I  walk  with  thee ;  my  life  is  thine  to  give 
Or  to  withhold,  and  none  but  thou  canst  add 
Or  take  an  hour  from  iU  appointed  time. 
What  are  the  guards  ?  they  cannot  guard  fr  Jin 
death. 

I  will  forget  my  poor  and  peaceful  cell, 
And  cast  myself  on  the  world's  charity ; 
For  he  who  gives  will  be  repaid,  and  he 
Who  hoards  will  lose  his  treasure,  God  of  life. 
Woe  be  to  him  who  sins  I   The  unseen  world 
Will  come  when  all  he  sees  has  passed  away. 
The  Druids  trust  to  oaks  and  songs  of  birds : 
My  trust  is  In  the  God  who  made  me  man, 
And  will  not  let  me  perish  in  the  night. 
Him  only  do  I  serve,  the  Son  of  God, 
The  Son  of  Mary— Holy  Trinity, 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  with  him 
Is  my  Inheritance ;  my  cell 
la  with  the  monks  or  Kells  and  Holy  Moen." 

Columba  reached  his  country,  and 
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stirred  up  his  clan,  the  Hy  Nialls  of  the 
north,  against  Dermot,  and  the  Hy 
Nialls  of  the  south ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  king  of  Connaught,  whose  son  had 
been  slain,  Dermot  was  defeated,  and 
fled  to  Tara.  The  victory  was  attribut- 
ed to  the  prayers  and  fasts  of  Columba, 
and  the  manuscript  which  had  caused 
this  civil  war  became  a  national  relic 
with  the  O'Donnclls.  It  was  a  Latin 
psalter,  and  was  enclosed  in  a  portable 
altar,  and  carried  by  a  priest  into  all 
these  battles,  and  has  been  miraculously 
preserved  to  the  present  times. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs, 
Columba  himself  was  conquered.  He 
felt  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  suffered 
the  reproaches  of  the  religious.  He 
was  summoned  to  a  synod  at  Tailtan, 
and  condemned,  when  absent,  for  hav- 
ing shed  Christian  blood.  But.  Colum- 
ba had  always  shared  the  contests  of 
his  clan,  and,  though  a  monk,  was  still 
a  prince  of  the  O'Donnells.  He  went 
to  the  synod  which  had  condemned  him 
unheard,  to  dispute  their  decision. 
When  Columba  entered,  the  abbot 
Brendan,  founder  of  Berr,  rose  up  and 
gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  All  won- 
dered, but  the  abbot  said :  "  If  you  had 
seen,  as  I  did,  the  fiery  column  and  the 
angels  who  preceded  him,  you  would 
have  done  the  same.  Columba  is  des- 
tined by  God  to  be  the  guide  of  a  na- 
tion to  heaven."  The  excommunica- 
tion was  reversed,  and  the  sentence  of 
Columba  was,  that  he  should  convert  as 
many  heathens  as  he  had  caused  Christ- 
ians to  die  in  battle.  Columba  was 
safe,  but  not  at  rest ;  he  went  from 
desert  to  desert,  and  from  monastery 
to  monastery,  to  seek  some  holy  teacher 
of  penance.  One  hermit  reproached 
him  as  the  cause  of  war. 

*•  It  was  Diarmid,"  he  replied. 

44  You  are  a  monk,"  said  the  hermit, 
'  and  should  be  patient." 

"  But,"  said  Columba, 44  it  is  hard  for 
an  injured  man  to  repress  his  just 
anger." 

He  went  to  Abban,  founder  of  many 
monasteries,  one  of  which  was  called 
the  Cell  of  Tears.  This  meek  soldier 
of  Christ  had  often  parted  warriors  in 


battle  and  gone  unarmed  to  meet  a 
pagan  brigand,  whom  he  converted  to 
be  a  Christian  and  a  monk.  Columba 
asked  him  to  pray  for  those  whose 
death  he  had  caused,  and  Abbao  told 
him  their  souls  were  saved.  He  then 
sought  St.  Molaisse,  who  was  renowned 
for  his  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  whose  monastery  is  yet  traced  m 
the  isle  of  Inishmurray,  on  the  coast 
of  Sligo.  The  stern  solitary  renewed 
the  sentence  of  the  6ynoa\  and  added 
that  of  exile  for  life  from  his  too  be- 
loved country.  Columba  obeyed.  He 
told  his  warlike  kinsmen,  the  Nialls  of 
Tirconnell,  that  an  angel  had  bidden 
him  go  into  exile,  on  account  of  those 
whom  they  had  slain  on  his  account. 
None  of  them  opposed  the  sentence,  and 
twelve  disciples  determined  to  follow 
him.  One  was  Mochouna,  prince  of 
Ulster.  Columba  refused  at  first  the 
voluntary  sacrifice,  but  yielded  at  last ; 
and  the  devoted  baud  left  Ireland  for 
ever. 

It  was  in  563  that  Columba  left 
Ireland.  Some  say  that  he  had  of- 
fended King  Diarmid  by  the  severity 
with  which  he  reproved  vice.  This  is 
not  the  reason  given  by  Adam  nan, 
who  succeeded  him  in  his  monastery 
of  Hy,  and  left  a  collection  of  records, 
written  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  which  reveals  the  intention 
of  the  heroic  apostle ;  and,  as  it  con- 
tains facts  related  by  competent  wit- 
nesses, this  precious  relic  of  antiquity 
is  more  valuable  than  a  well-arranged 
biography.  It  must  have  been  from 
the  traditions  of  his  monastery  that  he 
describes  the  saint,  who  was  by  nature 
so  warlike  and  impatient,  as  retaining 
a  tender  and  passionate  love  for  his 
country,  and  a  sympathy  with  all  his 
national  habits,  while  he  quitted  Erin, 
in  expiation  of  the  crime  to  which  that 
love  had  led  him.  Columba  did  more 
than  this;  he  sacrificed  his  poetic 
tastes  and  learned  pursuits  to  convert 
not  only  the  half-Christian  Dabrads, 
who  had  early  left  Erin  for  Scotland, 
but  more  especially  the  heathen  Picts 
of  the  North,  the  descendants  of  the 
brave  opponents  of  Agricola  under 
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Galgacus,  who  were  not  of  his  own 
^Milesian  race. 

St.  Columbkill  was  forty-two  when 
lie  left  his  country  in  a  wicker  coracle 
covered  with  leather,  in  which  he 
trusted  himself  with  his  twelve  dis- 
ciples, confiding  solely   in   God,  to 
brave  the  tempests  and  the  enormous 
waves  of  the  sea  which  parts  the  two 
countries,  with  only  the  light  of  faith 
and  the  strength  of  prayers  to  guide 
them  through  the  rocks  and  whirlpools 
which  beset  the  misty  archipelago  of 
isles  lying  below  the  mountains  and 
deep  bays,  or  fiords,  of  Lochaber. 
Adamnan  describes  his  Irish  tonsure, 
which  showed  an  Eastern  rather  than 
a  Roman  teaching ;  the  top  of  his  head 
shaven,  and  his  hair  hanging  down  his 
back ;  his  majestic  countenance,  whose 
pride  was  softened  only  by  religion; 
his  princely  features,  whose  severity 
was  mingled  with  a  cast  of  irony ;  and 
his  voice,  whose  tone  commanded  while 
it  penetrated  the  heart,  so  that  it  is 
considered  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  miraculous  of  his  gifts.    Thus  he 
braved   the  future,  trusting  in  the 
simplicity  of  charity  for  safety  in  a 
savage  land  and  savage  tribes,  to 
whom  he  brought  the  knowledge  of 
truth  and  morals  and  the  hope  of 
heaven.    His  fiery  temper,  and  the 
courage  that  fitted  him  for  a  soldier, 
and  the  genius  which  marked  him  for 
a  poet  or  an  orator,  were  devoted  to 
the  conversion  of  hostile  chiefs ;  and 
the  violence  of  his  own  feelings  enabled 
him  better  to  influence  the  people, 
while  it  was  softened  by  the  great 
sorrow  of  his  life,  the  exile  from  his 
country.    "With  a  heart  yearning  for 
Erin  and  its  noble  clans,  he  reached 
the  desolate  island  of  Oronsay ;  and, 
ascending  the  highest  part  of  the  rock, 
he  saw  in  the  south  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Dalreida.    He  rejected  the 
consolation,  and  left  the  island  for 
Iona.    Then,  finding  that  he  could  not 
from  its  highest  point  see  the  country 
be  had  abandoned,  he  fixed  there  his 
place  of  exile,  and  a  heap  of  stones  yet 
marks  the  spot  where  he  discovered 
that  the  sacrifice  was  complete,  and 


it  is  still  called  the  Farewell  to  Ire- 
land. 

The  island  of  Hy  is  low  though 
rocky,  and  not  a  tree  nor  bush  can  live 
there ;  for  not  only  do  the  winds  sweep 
over  it,  but  the  very  spray  of  the 
Atlantic  moistens  it  with  salt  showers. 
It  lies  amid  the  islets  on  the  coast  of 
Morven,  already  celebrated  by  Ossi  m  ; 
Staffa  and  its  basaltic  columns  are  on 
the  north,  and  Mull  with  its  lofty 
mountains  on  the  south.  Barren  is- 
lands lie  on  every  side,  separated  by 
deep  channels ;  and  so  narrow  are  the 
bays  which  run  up  between  the  moun- 
tains of  the  mainland  that  the  water 
becomes  a  lake  and  the  land  a  penin- 
sula. Forests  then  clothed  their  sides ; 
and  the  clouds,  which  almost  always 
hang  on  their  summits,  fall  and  rise 
above  the  precipices  and  waterfalls  of 
that  lofty  coast,*  peopled  by  unrecorded 
emigrants  from  Erin,  whence  Ossian 
had  gone  to  Tara,  and  Fingal  had 
made  war  and  peace  with  the  kindred 
tribes  of  In  is  fail. 

It  was  within  sight  of  this  repulsive 
field  of  labor,  where  his  penance  was 
to  convert  souls,  that  Columba  and 
his  missionaries  founded  a  monastery 
destined  to  be  the  centre  of  religion 
and  civilization  to  Europe.  The  first 
building  was  of  twisted  boughs  inlaced 
with  ivy,  and  it  was  many  years  before 
they  cut  down  oaks  in  the  forest  of 
Morven  to  make  the  wooden  edifices 
in  use  till  the  twelfth  century.  Thus 
Columba  prepared  for  the  future,  but 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  past  He 
felt  the  bitterness  of  exile,  and  wrote 
verses,  in  which  he  prefers  "  death  in 
Erin  to  exile  in  Albania ;"  and  then, 
in  a  plaintive  but  resigned  tone,  he 
sings  : 

44  Alas  !  no  more  I  float  upon  thy  lakes 
Or  dance  upon  the  billows  of  thy  gulfs. 
Sweet  Erin  ;  nor  with  Comgall  at  my  side 
Hear  the  strange  music  of  the  wild  swan's  cry  I 
Alas  that  crime  has  exiled  me,  and  blood — 
Blood  shed  in  battle— stains  my  guilty  hand! 
My  guilty  foot  may  not  with  Cormac  tread 
The  cloisters  of  my  Durrow,  which  I  lore ; 
My  guilty  ears  may  never  hear  the  wind 
Sound  in  its  oaks,  nor  hear  the  blackbird's  song, 
Nor  cuckoo,  and  my  eyes  may  never  see 
The  land  so  loved  but  for  its  hated  kings. 
'Tis  sweet  to  dance  along  the  white-topped  wares, 
Aud  watch  them  break  in  foam  on  Erin's  strand ; 
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And  flwt  my  bark  would  fly  if  once  its  prow 

To  Erin  turned  and  to  my  native  oaks ; 

But  the  great  ocean  may  not  bear  ray  bark 

Save  to  Albania,  land  of  ravens  dire. 

My  foot  is  on  the  deck,  ray  bleeding  heart 

Aches  as  I  think  of  Krin,  and  ray  eyes 

Turn  ever  thither ;  but  while  life  endures — 

80  run*  my  vow— these  eyes  will  never  see 

The  noble  race  of  Krin  ;  and  the  tear 

Fills  my  dim  eyes  when  looking  o'er  the  sea 

Where  Erin  lies — loved  Erin,  where  the  birds 

Sing  such  sweet  music,  and  the  chant  of  clerks 

Makes  melody  like  theirs.    O  happy  land  ! 

Thy  youths  are  gentle,  thine  old  men  are  wise, 

Thy  princes  noble,  and  thy  daughters  fair. 

Young  voyager,  my  sorrows  with  thee  bear 

To  Comgall  of  4  eternal  life,'  and  take 

My  blessing  and  my  prayer,  a  sevenfold  part. 

To  Erin  ;  to  Albania  all  the  rest. 

My  heart  is  broken  In  my  breast ;  if  death 

Should  come,  it  is  for  too  much  love  of  Gaels." 

Time  never  effaced  this  passionate 
regret,  and,  as  the  legend  says,  when 
he  was  aged,  he  foretold  that  a  wearied 
bird  would  be  cast  on  Tona,  and  he 
bade  his  monks  feed  it  till  it  could  re- 
turn to  Ireland.  But  these  regrets 
strengthened  instead  of  dissipating  his 
missionary  ardor ;  and/while  his  na- 
tural disposition  was  unchanged,  he 
became  the  model  of  penitents  and 
ascetics  and  the  most  energetic  of  ab- 
bots. He  received  strangers  and  con- 
verted sinners.  He  established  a  rule 
for  his  monks,  and  dwelt  himself  like 
a  hermit,  lying  on  the  bare  ground 
upon  a  bed  of  planks.  There  he 
prayed  and  fasted,  and  there  he  con- 
tinued to  transcribe  the  sacred  text,  and 
to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  that 
three  hundred  copies  of  the  gospel  were 
written  by  his  hand.  Crowds  of  pilgrims 
visited  him  there,  and  many  did  pe- 
nance ;  but  one  in  particular  received 
from  him  the  same  penance  he  was  per- 
forming himself,  an  exile  to  the  isle  of 
Tiree  and  a  banishment  from  the  sight 
of  i  olumba. 

St.  Columba  was  among  his  kindred 
in  Lochaber.  The  Scots  were  a  Dalra- 
dian  colony,  allies  of  the  O  Neills ;  and 
he  was  the  kinsman  of  their  king, 
Connall,  and  from  him  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  island  of  lona,  and  he  la- 
bored among  these  half-formed  Christ- 
ians. Then,  as  if  he  would  break 
even  this  last  tie  to  Erin,  he  became 
the  apostle  of  the  Picts,  by  descent 
Scythians,  by  habits  savages  and  hea- 
thens. Unconquercd  by  Roma  s  or 
Christians,  they  dwelt  in  glens,  inac- 


cessible except  by  water,  and  deserved, 
like  their  ancestors,  the  description  of 
Tacitus,  as  dwelling  at  the  extremity 
of  the  earth  and  of  liberty ;  and  to  them 
he  devoted  the  remaining  thirty-faar 
years  of  his  life.  He  crossed  the  moun- 
tains which  divide  the  Scots  from  the 
Picts.  and  reached  the  chain  of  lakes 
which  extends  from  sea  to  sea.  He 
was  the  first  to  launch  his  fragile  boat 
upon  Loch  Ness,  and  he  penetrated  to 
the  fortress  of  their  king.  Brude,  which 
occupied  a  rock  north  of  Inverness 
The  king  closed  the  doors  of  his  fort- 
ress ;  but  Columba  made  the  sijrn  of  the 
cross,  the  doors  rolled  back  on  the  bolts, 
and  Columba  entered  as  a  victor.  The 
king  trembled  in  the  midst  of  his  coun- 
cil, and  rose  to  meet  the  missionary ; 
he  spoke  to  him  with  respect,  and  be- 
came his  friend,  though  it  is  not  said 
that  he  became  a  Christian.    But  the 
Druids  were  his  enemies.    They  were 
not  idolaters,  but  worshipped  the  hidden 
powers  of  nature,  the  sun  and  stars, 
and  believed  the  waters  and  springs 
had  the  powers  which  were  attributed 
by  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  to 
oak 8  and  forests.  Columba  drank  their 
sacred  water  in  defiance, and  they  tried 
to  hinder  him  when  he  went  out  of  the 
castle  to  sing  vespers.    He  chanted 
the  psalm  4i  Eructavit  cor  meum  ;n  and 
they  were  silenced. 

St.  Columba  preached  and  worked 
miracles  among  the  Picts,  and,  though 
he  spoke  by  an  interpreter,  he  made 
converts.  One  day  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Ness  be  cried :  "  Let  us  make 
haste  to  meet  the  angels,  who  are  come 
down  from  heaven  and  await  us  beside 
the  death-bed  of  a  Pict,  who  has  kept 
the  natural  law,  that  we  may  baptize 
him  before  he  dies."  He  was  then 
aged  himself,  but  he  outstripped  his 
companions,  and  reached  Glen  Urqu- 
hart,  where  the  old  man  expected  him, 
heard  him,  was  baptized,  and  died  in 
peace.  And  once,  preaching  in  Skye, 
he  cried  out, 44  You  will  see  arrive  an 
aged  chief,  a  Pict,  who  has  kept  faith- 
fully the  natural  law ;  he  will  come  here 
to  be  baptized  and  to  die and  so  it 
was. 
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He  once  healed  a  Druid  by  miracle ; 
l>ut  be  attempted  to  arouse  tbe  powers 
of  nature  against  the  saint,  and,  as  he 
foretold,  a  contrary  wind  opposed  the 
departure  of  Columba.  But  he  bade 
the  sailors  spread  the  sail  against  the 
wind,  and  sailed  down  the  Loch  Ness  in 
safety.  Nor  did  he  end  his  labors  till 
he  had  planted  churches  and  monas- 
teries throughout  these  wild  valleys 
And  islands. 

In  574,  Connall  was  succeeded  by 
Aidan  on  the  throne  of  the  Scots,  and 
he  desired  to  be  consecrated  by  the 
abbot  of  Iona.  Columba  refused  till 
he  was  commanded  by  an  angel  to  per- 
form the  sacred  ceremony  at  Iona — 
the  first  time  it  had  been  done  in  the 
West 

Montalembert  observes  that  among 
the  Celts  the  monastic  was  superior 
to  the  episcopal  office,  and  therefore 
the  abbot  consecrated  the  first  of  the 
Scottish  kings  on  a  stone  called  the 
Stone  of  Destiny,  which  was  ultimate- 
ly carried  to  Westminster  Abbey  by 
Edward  I.,  and  is  now  the  pedestal  of 
the  English  throne.  The  Dalriads  in 
Scotland  were  subject  to  the  Irish  kings, 
and  it  was  to  free  them  from  their  tri- 
bute that  Columba  was  sent  to  Erin, 
which  he  thought  never  to  sec  again. 
The  new  king  went  also,  and  they  met 
the  monarch  and  chiefs  at  Drumheath. 
Aed  or  Hugue  II.  was  now  reigning, 
and  he  it  was  who  had  given  to  his 
cousin  Columba  the  site  of  Derry. 
Columba  and  St.  Col  man  obtained 
the  independence  of  Scotland ;  and 
afterward  St.  Columba  attended  an- 
other assembly,  which  was  to  decide 
the  existence  of  the  Bardic  order. 
There  were  three  kinds  of  bards  :  the 
Fileas,  who  sung  of  religion  and  war ; 
the  Brehons,  who  versified  the  laws ; 
and  the  Sennachies,  who  preserved  the 
history  and  genealogy  of  the  ancient 
races,  and  decided  on  boundaries. 
These  last  frequented  courts  and  even 
battle  fields,  and  their  influence  was 
now  so  much  feared  that  tbe  monarch 
proposed  to  abolish  or  to  massacre  the 
bards.  They  were,  in  truth,  a  Druidic 
order,  but  they  became  Christians, 


though  they  were  independent  of  all 
but  their  own  laws.  Columba  was  a 
poet  even  to  his  old  age,  and  he  saved 
the  bards  from  the  anger  of  the  king 
by  proposing  to  regulate  and  diminish, 
instead  of  destroying,  the  order.  His 
eloquence  prevailed,  and  thenceforth 
the  bards  and  monks  were  united  in 
spirit.  Fergall,  their  blind  chief,  sung 
to  Columba  his  hymn  of  gratitude  ;  and 
Baithan,  one  of  his  monks,  admonish* 
ed  his  abbot  for  his  self-complacence. 
This  Baithan  was  declared  by  Frinan, 
his  brother  monk,  to  be  superior  to  any 
one  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
sciences.  44 1  do  not  compare  him  to 
Columba/'  said  he ;  "  for  he  is  like  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  and  apostles  ; 
he  is  a  sage  of  sages,  a  king  among 
kings,  a  hermit,  a  monk,  and  also  a 
poor  man  among  the  poor." 

Columba  made  afterward  several 
visits  to  his  monasteries  in  Ireland, 
working  miracles  as  be  went ;  as  when 
he  went  from  Durrow  to  Clonmacnoise, 
and  healed  a  dumb  boy,  who  became 
St.  Ernan.  He  was  received  there 
by  the  religious,  who  walked  in  pro- 
cession to  meet  him,  chanting  hymns. 
He  had  not  only  a  jurisdiction  over  all 
his  monasteries,  but  a  preternatural 
knowledge  of  all  that  went  on  there ; 
and  he  once  interrupted  his  labors  at 
Iona  to  pray  with  his  monks  for  the 
safety  of  some  workmen  at  Durrow, 
and  for  softening  the  heart  of  its  abbot, 
who  was  too  severe  on  his  monks. 
Columba  was  by  nature  impetuous 
and  vindictive,  and  was  still  an  O  Neill 
in  party  spirit.  Often  in  the  monastery 
of  Iona  he  would  pray  for  victory  to 
his  clan  in  battle,  or  he  would  pray  for 
the  men  of  his  race  or  the  kinsmen  of 
his  mother;  and  once,  when  aged,  ho 
bade  them  sound  the  bell  of  the  mon- 
astery, (a  little  square  bell,  such  as  now 
hung  round  the  necks  of  cattle,)  and 
sound  it  quickly.  The  religious  has- 
tened around  him,  and  he  bade  them 
pray  for  Aidan,  his  Dal  raid  kinsman, 
then  in  battle  ;  and  they  prayed  till  he 
said, 44  Aidan  has  conquered." 

Adamnan  tells  us  of  his  own  sancti* 
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ty.  One  day  be  retired  alone  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  island,  and  he  was  seen 
with  his  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  and  surrounded  by  angels, 
and  the  place  was  named  u  The  Mount 
of  Angels."  As  he  grew  older,  he  in- 
creased his  austerity.  He  plunged 
himself  into  frozen  water ;  and,  seeing 
a  poor  woman  gathering  bitter  herbs 
to  eat,  he  forbade  that  any  other  food 
should  be  brought  to  him.  He  used 
to  pray  alone  in  the  little  isle  of  Himba, 
and  his  hut  was  lighted  up  by  night 
from  heaven,  while  he  sang  hymns  in 
a  tongue  unknown  to  his  hearers. 
Having  been  there  three  days  and 
three  nights  without  food,  he  came  out 
rejoicing  that  he  had  discovered  the 
mysterious  sense  of  several  passages 
of  Scripture.  He  returned  to  die  at 
Iona,  and  was  already  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  glory ;  so  that,  when  he  pray- 
ed in  the  church  at  night,  the  brightness 
blinded  the  beholders. 

One  day  iu  his  cell  his  attendants  saw 
him  in  heavenly  joy,  and  then  in  deep 
sadness,  and  they  asked  the  cause. 

*  It  is  thirty  years,"  he  said,  "  since 
I  began  my  pilgrimage  in  Caledonia ; 
and  I  have  long  prayed  that  I  might 
be  released  this  year.  I  saw  the  an- 
gels come  for  me,  and  I  rejoiced;  but 
they  stood  still  down  yonder  on  that 
rock,  as  if  they  could  not  come  near 
me  ;  for  the  prayers  of  many  churches 
have  prevailed,  and  I  grieve  that  I 
must  live  four  more  years." 

At  the  time  appointed  he  was  drawn 
on  a  car  by  oxen  to  take  leave  of  the 
monks  who  were  working  in  the  fields. 
Another  day  he  blessed  the  granary  of 
the  monastery,  and  foretold  his  death. 
This  was  on  Saturday,  and  he  said  it 
would  be  the  Sabbath  of  his  repose. 
As  he  returned  he  met  the  old  horse 
which  carried  th»*  milk  to  the  monastery, 
and  the  horse  laid  his  head  upon  the 


shoulder  of  his  master,  as  if  to  take 
leave  of  him,  and  the  saint  caressed  mod 
blessed  him.  Then,  looking  down  from 
a  hill  on  the  monastery  and  isle,  be 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  bless  it,  and 
prophesied  its  future  sanctity.  Then  be 
entered  his  cell,  and  was  transcribing  the 
thirty-third  psalm,  where  he  came  to 
the  words,  "  Those  who  seek  the  Lord 
shall  want  no  good  thing ;"  and  he  said, 
"  Here  I  must  end ;  Baitban  will  write 
the  rest"  He  went  into  the  church 
for  the  vigil  of  Sunday,  and,  returning, 
he  sat  down  on  his  bed  of  stone,  and 
sent  a  message  to  his  monks,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  charity.  After  that  he 
spoke  no  more. 

Hardly  bad  the  midnight  bell  rung 
for  matins  when  he  ran  first  to  the 
church,  and  knelt  before  the  altar.  It 
was  dark,  and  one  monk  followed  him, 
and  placed  his  venerable  head  upon 
his  knees.  When  the  community  came 
with  lights,  they  found  their  abbot  dy- 
ing. He  received  the  last  sacraments, 
and  opened  his  eyes,  and  raised  his 
right  hand  in  silence,  to  bless  his  monks. 
His  hand  fell,  and  he  expired.  He 
lay  calm,  and  with  the  gentle  sweetness 
of  a  man  asleep  in  a  heavenly  vision. 
That  very  night  two  holy  persons  in 
Ireland  beheld  Iona  enveloped  in  light ; 
and  then  miracles  began  to  be  done 
while  his  body  lay  in  the  little  church 
of  Iona. 

In  the  ninth  century,  when  pirates 
ravaged  the  coasts,  the  body  of  the 
saint  was  removed  to  Down,  and  laid 
between  those  of  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Bridget  The  pirates  were  punished 
by  sudden  death.  The  Norman,  Strong- 
bow,  died  of  a  wound  after  destroying 
the  churches  of  Columba  and  the  saints, 
and  De  Lacy  perished  at  Durrow  while 
he  built  a  castle  against  the  monas- 
tery. 
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CHARLES  V.  AT  THE  CONVENT  OF  YUSTE. 


Shade  and  sunshine  play  alternate  on  the  convent's  massy  walls ; 

In  the  cloister's  dim  seclusion  soft  the  stealthy  footstep  (alls ; 

In  the  quiet  garden-alleys  underneath  the  citron's  shade, 

Face  the  monks  with  open  missals,  downeast  eyes,  and  silent  tread. 

Birds  are  singing,  bees  are  humming,  trees  are  whispering,  while  through  all 

Steals  the  silver  tinkling,  tinkling  of  the  distant  fountain  fall. 

Far  away,  the  wild  Sierras  stretch  their  ridges  dim  and  high, 

Carving  weird  and  warlike  phantoms  in  the  blue  and  dazzling  sky ; 

Rising  still  in  savage  grandeur,  till  they  reach  the  bounding  main  ; 

Mute  protectors  of  their  country,  bulwarks  of  chivalrous  Spain. 

Who  comes  hither,  slowly  sauntering,  pausing  oft  awhile  to  rest ; 

Arms  across  so  calmly  folded,  head  declining  on  his  breast  ? 

More  than  common  spirit  lurkcth  in  the  bright  and  clear  blue  eye ; 

More  than  common  toil  and  travail  in  the  brows'  deep  furrows  lie. 

Weight  of  years  and  weight  of  trouble  somewhat  bow  the  haughty  form, 

But  the  haughty  heart  within  it  still  is  beating  quick  and  warm ; 

Iron  heart  that  knew  no  bending,  when  the  storm  was  fierce  and  loud, 

Soared  above  the  thunder's  roaring,  dared  the  lightning,  braved  the  cloud. 

Stalwart  heart  that  still  was  foremost  in  the  serried  ranks  of  war ; 

Triumphed  o'er  the  Gallic  legions,  foiled  the  Moslem's  scimitar. 

Hardy  Germans ;  proud  Burgundians  ;  trusty  Flemings,  true  as  steel ; 

Mountaineers  of  wild  Galicia,  cavaliers  of  Old  Castile ; 

Half  the  empire  of  the  Old  World ;  half  the  treasures  of  the  New — 

Mexico's  gold-flowing  rivers,  silver  mines  of  rich  Peru ; 

Wheresoe'er  the  sun  ariseth,  throwing  o'er  the  hills  his  beams ; 

Wheresoe'er  bis  dying  radiance  lingers  on  the  lakes  and  streams ; 

Far  as  human  foot  can  wander,  far  as  human  eye  can  scan, 

Bowed  the  nations,  poured  the  treasures,  marched  the  legions  for  one  man. 

Yet  he  standeth  there  serenely  underneath  the  chestnut  bough, 

And  the  gentle  air  of  summer  playetb  lightly  on  his  brow. 

Gone  the  sceptre  of  the  monarch,  gone  the  priceless  pearl  and  gem ; 

Gone  the  purple  robe  of  splendor,  gone  the  regal  diadem. 

March  of  armies,  fall  of  kingdoms,  fate  of  war  he  little  heeds, 

Kneeling  on  the  chapel  pavement  with  his  missal  and  his  beads, 

Listening  to  the  simple  brethren,  chanting  loud  their  matin  hymn, 

Or  the  holy  Ave  Mary,  watted  through  the  twilight  dim. 

He  hath  conned  life's  sternest  lessons  he  hath  learned  them  long  and  well, 

And  the  deep  experience  knoweth  which  their  silent  teachings  tell. 

Not  the  wildest  hold  of  empire  can  the  mind's  expansion  fill ; 

Vain  the  grasp  of  worldly  power,  worldly  riches  vainer  still. 

High  o'er  all  that  earth  can  offer,  heaven  s  allurements  beckon  on, 

And  the  crown  that  never  fadeth  by  the  victor  shall  be  won. 
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THE     CRUCIFIX     OF  BADEN. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Eight  days  passed  since  Johann's 
departure  before  the  young  man  again 
stood  at  the  sculptor's  door.  Alas !  in 
that  silent  and  gloomy  house,  the  clink 
of  the  hammer  striking  the  stone,  the 
cutting  of  thechisel  on  the  marble,  the 
cheerful  voices  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
pure  voice  of  Mina,  singing  her  love 
lay  in  the  morning  or  canticle  at  eve, 
were  no  longer  heard.  The  great  win- 
dow of  the  atelier  was  opaque  and 
black,  and  no  spark  of  light  appeared 
in  the  house  save  where  the  weak  and 
pale  light  of  a  little  lamp  shone  through 
the  window  of  the  young  girl's  room,  at 
the  top  of  the  bouse,  and  seemingly 
shadowed  by  the  angers  wings. 

Johann  sprang  from  his  horse,  tap- 
ped lightly  at  the  door,  and,  throwing 
aside  his  travelling  cloak,  hastened  to 
question  the  old  servant. 

4t  Where  is  your  young  lady  V 

44  Above  in  her  room.  Her  malady 
hath  much  increased  since  last  we  saw 
you.* 

44  And  Master  Sebald  V9 

"Is  at  her  side.  She  speaks  and 
weeps  in  her  delirium,  and  the  master 
desiresthat  weshould  not  approach  her." 

44  But  I  may  enter,"  said  Johann. 
44  Fear  nothing,  Martha,  I  will  not  dis- 
turb her — you  well  know  that,  when 
I  departed,  it  was  to  bear  a  message 
for  Demoiselle  Mina." 

Martha  allowed  the  young  traveller 
to  pass,  and  he  ascended  the  stairs  ra- 
pidly yet  softly,  and  glided  noiselessly 
into  Mina's  room,  of  which  the  door 
stood  half  open. 

Beneath  the  thick  curtains  of  the 
bed,  under  a  canopy  of  dark  blue  da- 
mask, the  white  form  of  the  sculptor's 
daughter  was  dimly  outlined,  indistinct 
and  floating  like  a  shadow,  and  scarce- 


ly perceptible,  save  where  the  yellow 
ray  of  the  silver  lamp  lit  up  two  spark- 
ling, ardent,  agitated  flames  from  be- 
neath her  dark  lashes.  How  dry  and 
desolate,  and  even  fearful,  were  those 
late  sweet  glances,  now  glittering  with 
the  fires  of  fever !  Tears  would  bring 
more  gladness  to  her  father's  heart 
than  thai  wild  splendor.  So  thought 
Johann  as  he  softly  entered  and  hid  be- 
hind a  large  arm-chair  in  his  eagerness 
to  escape  those  burning  glances. 

By  the  side  of  the  bed  Master  Se- 
bald sat  gloomy  and  silent  in  a  high- 
backed  ebony  chair.  His  grief-worn 
countenance  and  gray  head  rested  Upon 
a  hand  which  seemed  to  Johann  to  have 
grown,  even  in  the  few  days  of  his  ab- 
sence, more  yellow  and  thin.  The 
other  hand  was  stretched  toward  the 
bed,  and  held  clasped  that  of  Mina. 
The  old  man  watched  every  movement, 
every  look,  every  sigh  of  his  daughter. 
A  moan  from  time  to  time  broke  from 
her  lips  ;  then  she  pushed  back  with 
her  thin  fingers  the  waves  of  gold- 
en hair  which  fell  over  her  pale  fore- 
head, and  began  to  speak  in  short, 
gasping  tones : 

44  Wilt  thou  pardon  me,  my  father  ?" 
saidshe.  4' Once  thou  hadst  confidence 
in  me  and  wert  happy.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  thee  ;  neither  the  grace  of 
God  nor  the  respect  of  man ;  neither 
success  nor  genius.  Ah !  my  father, 
when  I  reflect  that  thou  mightest  al- 
ways have  been  so,  hadst  thou  no 
daughter !  Why  came  I  ever  into  this 
world,  or  why  died  I  not  in  ray  cradle  ? 
Then  thou  wouldst  have  mourned  me, 
but  with  different  tears — with  sweet 
and  tender  tears — tears  of  hope 
and  benediction ;  thou  wouldst  have 
placed  me  in  my  little  coffin,  and,  when 
afterward  thou  wouldst  think  of  me, 
thou  wouldst  cease  to  weep,  saying :  I 
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am  a  happy  father,  whose  family  is  in 
heaven — there  have  my  pious  wife  and 
angel  babe  flown.' " 

Here  sobs  interrupted  her  voice.  A 
heart-broken  sigh  from  the  father  re- 
plied. 

The  sick  girl  for  a  moment  was  si- 
lent, breathing  painfully,  and  wiping 
away  with  her  hand  the  drops  of  sweat 
which  stood  upon  her  brow.  Then 
with  a  still  more  mournful  voice,  she 
continued : 

"  Instead  of  that  I  grew,  I  lived,  and 
I  loved  in  vain.  Father  1  my  tomb- 
stone must  bear  the  thorns  of  grief — 
the  black  cross  of  penitence.  It  will 
be  a  sad  sight — my  last  dwelling. 
Mockery  will  sound  around  it ;  the 
passer  by  will  point  it  out  scornfully, 
but,  if  thy  malediction  floats  not  over 
it,  my  father — if  thou  wilt  there  shed  a 
tear  on  the  green  turf — '* 

"O  my  Mina!  my  only  child, 
talk  not  of  maledictions  or  tombs — I 
love  thee.  I  tremble  for  thee,  I  pardon 
thee — and  thou  wilt  live  and  yet  be 
happy.  Who  can  say  that  Otho  has 
proved  false  ?  Who  knows  that  old 
Hans  is  not  mistaken  ?  Who  knows 
that  we  may  not  see  him  once  more, 
generous,  true,  and  loving  thee,  my 
Mina?"  ' 

"  We  will  never  see  him  more.  He 
loves  me  no  more,  my  father.  If  old 
Hans  were  mistaken — if  tho  lady  of 
Horshcim  were  not  to  wed  Otho,  Jo- 
hann  would  long  ere  this  have  return- 
ed. Thinkest  thou  the  good  youth 
would  delay  to  bring  me  glad  tidings  ? 
No — h?  is  generous,  devoted,  and  ten- 
der. Why  could  I  not  love  him  ?  I 
have  been  very  weak,  alas !  but  fa- 
ther, rememberest  thou  not  how  tall 
and  gracious  was  the  count !  How 
handsome  he  seemed  with  his  red 
plume  overhanging  his  black  hair,  and 
his  fine  form  encased  in  his  steel  cuirass ! 
And  his  voice  that  went  so  straight  to 
Ihe  heart !  his  simple  grace  !  his  gen- 
tle nobleness  !  W  ho  would  not  have 
loved  such  a  gentleman  ?  And  thou,  my 
father,  didst  thou  not  first  love  him  ?" 

"Yes,  I  loved  him,  Mina;  and  I 
would  yet  esteem  him." 
tol.  v. — 43 


"Contemn  him  not,  father;  and, 
above  all,  seek  not  to  be  avenged  on 
him  !"  cried  the  girl,  in  a  fit  of  sudden 
terror.  ik  Should  a  proud  cavalier  like 
him  espouse  a  poor  maiden  like  me— 
one  who  is  not  even  a  lady?  Thou 
hast  genius  and  glory,  my  father  ;  but 
thou  hast  no  escutcheon.  I  should  have 
loved  Johann;  he  had  such  respect  for 
thee — such  devotion  for  me ;  be  would 
have  given  thee  a  happy  old  age,  and 
me  a  peaceful  life  ;  he  loved  me  and 
would  have  sacrificed  himself  for  me — 
he,  who  could  find  heart  to  see  me 
happy  in  another  s  arms.  Oh !  when 
Johann  returns,  tell  him  that  I  was  not 
ungrateful,  and  that,  if  heaven  is  open- 
ed to  me,  I  will  there  pray  for  him. ' 

Again  her  words  were  interrupted 
by  a  stifled  sob ;  she  turned,  and  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  great  arm  chair. 
She  cried  out,  with  fixed  gaze  and 
trembling  lips : 

"Johann  is  here — and  weeping  1 
Why  speaks  he  not  V* 

Then  old  Sebald  turned  and  saw  the 
young  man. 

"Come  hither!"  he  cried.  "Thou 
hast  been  at  Horsheim;  what  hast 
thou  seen  ?  See  how  pale — how  burn- 
ing— how  pitifully  sick  she  is.  Speak, 
my  son ;  say  that  old  Hans  erred  when 
he  named  the  husband  of  the  Countess 
Gertrude !" 

Johann,  erect  and  pale,  for  a  moment 
did  not  reply ;  he  made  a  few  timid 
steps  toward  the  old  sculptor,  and 
whispered  as  softly  as  he  could  : 

"  O  master  !  why  ask  me  now  ? 
Why  force  me  to  tell  my  tidings  in 
her  presence  ?" 

And  seeing  a  gesture  of  Mina's,  he 
ceased.  As  low  as  he  had  spoken,  she 
had  heard.  She  lifted*  her  eyes, 
clasped  her  hands,  and  made  an  effort 
to  speak. 

"  Thou  seest,  father,  that  I  was 
right,"  she  murmured.  "  Thanks, 
Johann;  thou  hast  proved  thy  courage 
and  thy  goodness  of  heart,  and  I  re- 
joice that  I  am  yet  able  to  bid  thee  fare- 
well But  one  last  question — answer, 
if  thou  lovest  me.  When  will  Otho's 
marriage  take  placo  ?" 
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"  In  ten  days,"  sobbed  Jobann. 

44  Tis  very  soon,"  replied  Mina, 
shuddering.  44  My  heart  will  be  scarce- 
ly cold,  and  a  single  green  bud  will  not 
have  appeared  over  my  grave.  But 
may  the  earth  be  green,  and  the  sky 
blue,  and  life  sweet  to  him." 

Saying  these  words,  she  crossed  her 
hands  upon  her  breast,  and,  speaking 
no  more,  remained  thus  for  loog  hours, 
without  even  casting  a  look  upon  the 
weeping  Johaun  or  upon  her  heart- 
broken father. 

The  physician  soon  came,  and  after 
him  the  priest.  The  first  had  marvel- 
lous secrets  to  cure  the  body  ;  the  latter 
had  pious  consolation  and  words  of 
peace  for  the  soul.  But  they  sought 
in  vain  to  cure  the  body  or  strengthen 
the  soul  of  Mina,  Each  day,  each 
hour,  each  moment  stole  a  spark  of  the 
waning  fire  of  life ;  her  grief  was  too 
great  for  so  frail  a  form  to  bear,  and 
one  evening  at  the  end  of  July,  ten  days 
after  Johann's  return,  she  closed  her 
eyes  forever,  holding  her  father's  hand 
in  hers  and  the  crucifix  to  her  lips. 
Johann  was  at  her  feet  and  received 
her  last  look.  She  had  near  her  in 
dying  the  Supreme  Consoler  of  heaven 
and  her  only  two  friends  on  earth,  and 
there  was  in  her  last  moments  a  ten- 
derness which  the  heart  of  the  youth 
never  forgot. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Two  days  after,  when  the  body  of 
Mina  had  been  deposited  at  sunset  in 
the  cemetery  at  Baden,  Sebald  and 
Johann,  the  master  and  pupil,  found 
themselves  alone  in  the  atelier.  Strange! 
It  was  Johann,  the  younger,  that  seem- 
ed the  most  afflicted,  most  crushed. 
His  eyes  were  swollen,  his  cheeks  pale, 
his  step  tottering,  and  his  face  covered 
with  tears.  Old  Sebald  seemed  much 
less  changed  ;  a  few  furrows  the  more 
on  his  brow,  a  few  more  white  hairs  on 
his  head,  were  the  only  visible  tokens 
of  his  grief.  His  step  was  as  firm,  his 
bearing  as  proud  as  before;  but  a 


strange,  steady  glare,  glowing*  and  pierc- 
ing,  showing  little  trace  of  weariness  or 
tears,  shone  from  his  eyes,  and  it  was 
this  look  that  the  master  fixed  upon  his 
pupil  as  they  entered  the  atelier  that 
made  Johann  shudder  before  its  clear 
and  threatening  light. 

"Johann,"  said  the  master,  **  it  is 
now  my  turn  to  ask  thee  a  question. 
Sawest  thou  Otho  of  Arneck  when  them 
wert  at  the  castle  of  the  Countess  Ger- 
trude?" 

»4  Ay,  master,"  replied  the  young  man, 
with  flushed  face. 

u  Spokest  thou  with  him  T9 
u  Ay,  truly." 

"  Didst  say  to  him  that  I  prayed  his 
presence,  or,  at  least,  that  he  should  ex- 
plain himself?  That  I  was  in  deepest 
sorrow,  and  Mina  sick  unto  death  ?* 
44  Yea,  truly,  my  master.11 
*  And  what  response  made  he  7* 
4i  That  he,  too,  was  grieved ;  but  that 
his  word  was  pledged,  and  that  until 
his  marriage  he  might  not  leave  the 
castle  of  the  countess.    The  soft  re* 
membrances  of  youth,  he  added,  mar 
not,  among  wise  men,  the  projects  of  a 
riper  age." 

"Tig  well,  Johann,  and  I  thank 
thee,"  replied  the  sculptor.  **I  now 
know  what  1  wished  to  know,  and  my 
resolution  is  taken." 

Then  he  rose  from  his  arm-chair  and 
threw  a  gloomy  glance  around  the  walls 
of  the  studio. 

44 1  return  hither  no  more,"  he 
murmured.  44  Here  have  I  toiled  thirty 
years  with  upright  heart  and  pure 
bands.  Nothing  that  I  have  here  com- 
pleted has  been  sullied  or  profaned.  I 
feared  and  served  God ;  I  honored  and 
loved  man.  I  then  had  a  right  to  give 
purity  to  my  virgins,  the  light  of  faith 
to  my  martyrs,  the  halo  of  love  to  my 
cherubim 9.  But  now  all  is  lost — faith, 
renown,  and  child.  Holy  images !  I 
cannot  touch  ye  with  bruised  heart  and 
violent  hands ;  bating  and  cursing  men, 
I  may  not  mould  the  august  form  of  the 
God  of  love.  Therefore,  no  more  will 
I  appear  in  this  retreat;  its  windows 
shall  remain  darkened,  its  door  closed. 
I  will  carry  with  me  only  my  griefc 
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my  memories,  and  this,"  he  cried,  seiz- 
ing a  sculptor's  chisel  with  a  short,  pol- 
ished, and  keen  blade,  upon  which  he 
gazed  with  his  strange  look,  as  he  grip- 
ped it  with  feverish  strength  in  his 
hand. 

"  Speak  not  so.O  my  master!  clasp 
not  that  steel  so  tightly,"  cried  Johann. 
"  That  will  bring  thee  little  of  consola- 
tion or  hope.    Look  for  solace  for  thy 
sorrows  to  this,"  he  said,  holding  an 
ivory  crucifix  before  his  master  s  eyes. 
**  It  was  pressed  to  Mina's  dying  lips ; 
she  hath  bequeathed  it  to  us.  Recallest 
thou  not,  my  master,  her  smile  as  she 
gazed  upon  it  ?  'Twas  because  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  cross  even  death 
seems  sweet.  There  is  the  only  refuge, 
and  there  will  I  find  shelter.  The 
world  hath  had  but  little  of  joy  for  me, 
and  I  but  little  of  love  for  the  world. 
The  prior  of  the  Augustines  hath  pro- 
mised me  a  cell,  and  I  will  be  happy, 
there  to  pass  my  life,  praying  or  work 
ing  beneath  the  poor  robe  of  a  monk, 
and  preserving  the  memory  and  crucifix 
ofMina." 

**  It  is  well,  my  son,"  replied  Koer- 
ner.  44  To  each  one  his  own  succor 
and  light,  his  own  strength  and  safety. 
If,  thanks  to  the  priest's  purer  cross, 
thou  findest  calm  and  resignation,  may 
I  not  seek  the  encouragement  and 
strength  of  my  sculptor's  chisel  ?  Who 
may  say,  that,  without  these  walls,  I 
am  not  destined  to  achieve  some  work 
that  will  immortalize  my  name  and  con- 
sole my  heart  ?  Then,  why  not  leave 
to  a  father's  grief  the  hope  of  glory,  of 
triumph,  and — this  little  sculptor's  tool?0 
demanded  the  old  man,  with  flushed 
face  and  sparkling  eyes. 

"  I  wish  thee  triumph  and  glory,  my 
master.  But  yet,  if  thou  canst  do  so, 
remember,when  thou  art  active,  diligent, 
and  famous,  that  thy  old  pupil  Johann, 
who  would  not  be  an  artist  and  became 
a  monk,  will  never  cease  to  bless  thee 
and  to  think  of  thee  in  his  prayers." 

So  saying,  the  youth,  weeping,  kissed 
old  Sebald's  hand  and  left  the  dwelling, 
carrying  with  him  the  crucifix,  his  last 
and  only  treasure.  When  he  had  de- 
parted, Sebald  Koerner,  too,  left  the 


studio,  after  casting  a  last  look  on  the 

bas-reliefs,  the  balcony,  the  mouldings, 
and  the  statues.  He  double-locked 
the  door  and  took  away  the  key,  and, 
issuing  from  his  house,  he  walked  for  a 
long  time  through  the  fields.  Arriving 
at  length  at  the  side  of  a  deep  pool  near 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  he  bent  over  the 
tranquil  waters  and  dropped  the  key 
therein. 

The  water  plashed  and  the  waves 
hastened  in  increasing  rings  from  the 
spot,  and  then  became  even  more  clear 
and  peaceful  than  before — stilling  them- 
selves ere  the  key  had  touched  the  bot- 
torn.  Sebald  then  again  stood  erect, 
with  his  icy  glance  and  strange  smile, 
yet  grasping  the  chisel  in  his  hand,  and 
then  concealing  it  in  his  bosom  as  if  it 
were  a  dagger. 


chapter  Tin. 

One  morning  the  Baron  Otho  of 
Arneck  and  the  young  Countess  Ger- 
trude, now  his  dear  lady  and  noble  wife, 
were  partaking  in  their  house  in  Baden 
of  their  morning  collation  of  fruits, 
hydromel,  and  spiced  cakes.  How 
charming  seemed  their  repast,  since 
they  enjoyed  it  together.  The  cakes 
were  exquisite,  the  hydromel  of  the 
sweetest;  the  cups  were  of  gold,  the 
cloth  of  fine  brocade ;  Gertrude  beau- 
tiful and  loving.  What  was  needed  to 
complete  Otho's  happiness  ? 

When  the  young  baroness  had  clap- 
ped her  hands  to  order  away  the  break- 
fast service,  the  servant  who  entered 
approached  the  knight,  bearing  on  a 
silver  plate  a  piece  of  parchment  folded 
in  the  form  of  a  letter. 

44  What  have  we  here  ?"  asked  the 
noble  lady.  u  Another  invitation  ?  In- 
deed, Otho,  they  become  wearisome. 
We  are  allowed  no  rest,  although  hap- 
piest together." 

"  It  is  indeed  an  invitation,  but  not 
one  for  thee,  my  cherished  one,"  re- 
plied Otho,  when  he  had  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  missive. 

"  In  good  sooth  1  And  who  is  it  who 
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dares  so  Boon  to  attempt  to  separate 
thee  from  thy  wife  P* 

"  An  unfortunate  man,  and  as  such 
thou  must  forgive  him,"  replied  Otho, 
smiling. 

"  And  what  demands  he  ?" 

"  Thou  shalt  hear,  sweet  one." 

And  the  knight,  unfolding  the  sheet 
of  parchment,  read  these  words  aloud 
to  the  baroness  : 

44  An  old  friend — a  once  dear  friend 
— prays  the  Baron  of  Arneck  to  grant 
him  a  moment's  converse  for  the  sake 
of  their  common  affection  and  of  his 
unhappy  lot.  The  Baron  Otho  is 
happy  ;  that  is  a  reason  why  he  should 
seek  to  pay  his  debt  of  gratitude  to 
heaven  by  aiding  the  unfortunate.  Let 
him,  then,  not  refuse  this  prayer  which 
a  friend's  voice  addresses  to  him. 

"  For  many  reasons,  which  the  writer 
will  explain  by  word  of  mouth,  the 
meeting  should  be  in  the  burial-ground 
of  Baden ;  for  the  old  friend  of  the 
Baron  of  Arneck  can  no  longer  have 
the  honor  of  receiving  him  in  his  house, 
hereafter  forever  closed  and  accursed. 
The  Baron  of  Arneck  is  expected  to- 
morrow morning  at  six  of  the  clock." 

44  How  strange  a  letter !  How  strange 
a  meeting-place  !"  cried  Gertrude, 
turning  pale.  44  Canst  imagine,  Otho, 
who  hath  addressed  it  thee  Y* 

44  Some  banished  friend.  Thou 
knowest,  Gertrude,  that  at  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  margrave  many 
nobles  of  Baden  were  exiled,  and  among 
them  were  some  old  friends  of  my  fa- 
ther, and  without  doubt  it  is  one  of 
them  who  hath  written  this." 

44  But — but,  Otho— why  should  he 
choose  such  a  place  of  tryst  ?  A  place 
so  solemn,  so  fearful !  where  there  are 
only  the  dead  and  their  tombs  ?" 

"  Tis  the  time  and  place  that  should 
reassure  thee,  my  cherished  one.  One 
harboring  designs  of  evil  would  have 
appointed  a  forest,  mayhap,  or  a 
hostel ;  but  never  a  burial-place,  where 
no  Christian  man  would  do  aught  of 
wrong,  and,  my  sweet  wife,  nor  my 
father  nor  I  had  ever  friend  among 
infidels." 

"  Thou  wilt  go,  then  Y*  said  Gertrude. 


"Of  a  surety." 
44  Alone  r 

44  Even  so,  for,  if  it  be  a  proscribed 
exile  who  seeks  me,  our  varlets  mas 
not  know  of  his  presence." 

u  But  fearest  thou  no  danger.  Of  ho? 
When  thou  wert  alone,  thoa  mtgbtst 
laugh  at  prudence ;  but  now,  canst  thou 
forget  that  I  am  here  ?  that  I  love  and 
tremble  for  thee?" 

44  Fear  not,  my  love.  Even  if  this 
request  should  hide  a  snare — which  I 
credit  not — remember  that  the  guard* 
of  the  cemetery  would  not  give  en- 
trance to  a  party  of  armed  men.  and 
that  against  one  I  have  my  skill  to  de- 
fend me  and  this,"  said  he,  drawing 
from  his  belt  a  pointed  and  keen-edged 
dagger.  *4  But  imagine  not  vain  ter- 
rors, my  Gertrude.  He  who  hath 
written  me  hath  mayhap  for  long  years 
tasted  naught  of  tenderness  or  joy,  mod 
our  happiness  should  render  us  the 
more  kind  to  the  unfortunate." 

Tho  young  wife  felt  proudly  moved 
at  these  noble  words  of  her  husband, 
and  the  happy  pair  began  their  prepa- 
rations for  the  margrave's  reception, 
and  spoke  no  more  of  the  strange  meet- 
ing of  the  morrow. 

Otho,  however,  did  not  forget  it; 
and  scarcely  had  he  perceived  the  first 
rosy  tints  of  day  when  he  arose  and 
donned  his  pourpoint  and  cloak.  Ger- 
trude yet  slept,  and,  after  kissing  his 
wife's  forehead  and  tenderly  stroking 
her  flaxen  hair,  he  sallied  gayly  forth. 

Half  an  hour  later  saw  him  in  the 
burial  ground ;  but,  although  be  bad  ar- 
rived before  the  hour  appointed,  he 
saw  that  the  unknown  was  already 
there. 

A  beautiful  August  morning  spread 
its  freshness  and  virginal  splendor  over 
the  earth ;  turtle-doves  cooed  in  the 
tall  yew  trees  ;  and  sparrows,  pursuing 
each  other  among  the  lindens  and  lilac 
bushes,  showered  the  dew-drops  which 
gli tiered  upon  the  leaves  in  a  rain  of 
diamonds  over  the  green  turf;  daisies 
lifted  their  little  white  heads  and  rosy 
crowns  above  the  grass-grown  graves; 
and  the  grim  tombstones,  and  even  toe 
black  crosses,  seemed  to  cast  aside  their 
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sombre  look  and  to  dress  themselves 
almost  gayly  in  the  growing  sunlight. 

**  If  Gertrude  were  here,  she  would 
cease  to  tremble"  murmured  Otho, 
advancing.  "Who  could  fear  in  the 
midst  of  the  melody  yon  tiny  songsters 
pour  forth,  or  surrounded  by  this 
light,  this  perfumed  air,  and  walking 
in  60  verdant  a  sod  ?" 

There  was,  however,  a  dark  stain 
amid  all  this  splendor.  In  an  angle 
at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  ash  stood  a  man 
whose  tall  form  and  black  attire  were 
sharply  outlined  in  the  surrounding 
brightness. 

"  Yonder  is  my  unknown,"  thought 
Otho,  and  with  a  few  rapid  strides  he 
approached  him. 

The  man  stood  motionless,  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  breast,  bis  eyes  fixed 
upon  an  oblong  space  upon  which  the 
grass  bad  not  yet  begun  to  grow. 

"Thou  art  doubtless  he  who  hath 
called  me  hither,"  said  Otho.  44  I  am 
the  Baron  of  Arneck." 

The  stranger  quickly  raised  his 
head  and  threw  back  the  hood  of  his 
mantle,  exhibiting  to  the  young 
knight's  gaze  thin  locks  of  snow- 
white  hair,  and  a  face  on  which  sorrow 
had  trace*!  more  furrows  than  age. 

"  Master  Koerner!"  cried  Otho, 
joyfully  stretching  forth  his  hand. 
"  But  why  so  much  mystery  and  solem- 
nity ?  You  needed  but  to  call  me  to 
your  side,  dearest  master,  if  grief  or 
calamity  threatened,  and,  whatever 
might  have  conspired  to  keep  me  back, 
I  had  obeyed  the  summons ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  have  beard  that  you  were 
afflicted,  but  I  hope  that  the  Demoiselle 
Min*  hath  fully  recovered  from  her 
illness." 

44  She  is  healed,  indeed,"  replied  old 
Sebald  again,  lowering  his  eyes  to  the 
bare  spot  of  earth. 

"If  I  have  not  before  presented 
myself  at  your  house,"  continued  Otho, 
who  felt  it  necessary  to  offer  some 
explanation,  but  who  could  not  without 
blushing  attempt  it,' 44  it  was  because  I 
felt  it  well  to  silence  by  my  absence 
the  slanders  of  envious  tongues,  and, 
believe  me,  my  master,  that  such  a  re- 


solution cost  me  dear.  For  you,  ex- 
cellent master,  I  hold  deep  respect  and 
warm  friendship,  and  I  honor  and 
admire  your  daughter,  who  to  me  is  a 
model  of  beauty,  of  wisdom,  and  of 
modesty.  Her  praises  are  ever  upon 
my  Hps,  and  sweet  memories  of  her  in 
my  heart." 

u'Tis  well — very  well,"  murmured 
the  old  sculptor ;  44  but  be  careful,  Sir 
Knight,  you  are  treading  upon  her 
grave !" 

And  with  trembling  hand  and  flash- 
ing eyes,  he  pushed  Otho,  who  un- 
wittingly had  trod  upon  the  turn* ess 
space,  back,  back,  far  from  the  grave. 

44  Can  this  be  true  ?'  cried  the  knight* 
turning  pale.  44  Mina  dead  1  sleeping 
here!  She  so  young,  so  beautiful, 
so  tenderly  loved !  And  you  called  me 
not,  master,  to  accompany  her  to  the 
tomb  to  weep  with  you ! " 

44  You  are  very  generous,  Sir  Knight; 
but  what  I  would  demand  of  you  is  not 
your  tears."  ♦ 

44  Need  you,  then,  friends  or  aid? 
You  know,  Master  Koerner,  that  since 
I  have  known  you  I  have  been  but  too 
glad  to  place  my  influence,  my  relations 
at  your  service,  and  I  would  now  glad- 
ly offer  you  the  benefit  of  my  fortune. 
Speak  quickly,  I  pray  you.  Command 
of  me  what  you  need  or  desire." 

44 1  will  first  relate  to  you  a  tale  of 
truth,  and  then  demand  vengeance  of 
you,"  replied  the  old  man,  in  calm  tones 
but  with  glittering  eyes.  4i  Sir  Knight, 
you  presented  yourself  at  my  dwelling 
with  the  fervor  of  an  artist  and  the  sub- 
mission of  a  pupil.  You  sought,  you 
said,  a  nobler  and  holier  goal  than  suc- 
cess at  court  or  the  triumphs  of  war; 
you  wished  with  ardent  heart  and  zeal- 
ous hand  to  produce  the  sacred  images 
of  our  Saviour,  his  virgin  Mother,  and 
the  saints.  And  I  believed  you,  Sir 
Knight ;  for  to  me  art  was  more  glori- 
ous, more  fruitful,  more  divine  than 
aught  else  on  earth,  because  in  art  I 
found  my  mission,  my  recompense,  my 
safety,  and  my  life.  But  you  deceived 
me ;  you,  who  pride  yourself  on  your 
name  of  gentleman  $  and,  while  feigning 
to  study  my  art,  you  were  killing  my 
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daughter.  Reply  not;  deny  not  my 
words,"  continued  Sebald,  fixing  a 
lurid  gaze  upon  Otho,  whose  words  died 
on  his  lips.  44  She  loved  you,  and 
for  your  sake  died.  But  before  con- 
demning you,  justice  commands  me  to 
hear  you.  You  yourself  have  just  said 
Mina  was  wise,  beautiful,  and  pure; 
that  you  lauded  her  virtues  to  the 
world :  why, then, did  you  not  wed  her?" 

"  Because  —  because — "  stammered 
*  Otho,  blushing — <4  because,  Master  Se- 
bald, your  daughter  was  not  noble. 
You  well  know,  my  dear  master,  that 
the  customs  of  the  nobility  are  sacred. 
Many  a  one  of  us  is  forced  to  silence 
the  voice  of  his  heart,  lest,  as  they  say, 
a  stain  should  be  cast  on  his  escutcheon. 
Why  was  Mina  a  burgess's  daughter 
and  not  a  countess  ?  But  you  yourself 
understand,  my  old  master,  that  I, 
whose  ancestors  were  counted  among 
the  companions  of  Charlemagne — that 
I  could  not  take  for  my  wife  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  sculptor,  without  title,  without 
crest  or  quarterings.,, 

Otho  pronounced  these  words  in  a  low 
voice,  with  drooping  head  and  down- 
cast eyes.  He  dared  not  meet  the  glance 
of  the  sculptor,  who  remained  a  moment 
silent,  and  then  spoke : 

*•  Otho  of  Arneck,  you  have  crushed 
the  father  and  slain  the  child.  As  you 
say,  the  sculptor  has  neither  title  nor 
quarterings,  but  he  has  an  arm  for  ven- 
geance P 

And  springing  furiously  forward, 
more  rapid  than  thought  in  his  move- 
ment, the  old  man,  his  eyes  gleaming, 
but  his  hand  grasping  firmly  the  glitter- 
ing chisel,  flung  himself  upon  the  ba- 
ron, and  before  the  latter  could  draw 
the  dagger  from  bis  girdle,  the  steel 
disappeared  in  the  folds  of  his  velvet 
doublet  and  buried  itself  in  his  breast. 
The  hand  that  aimed  it  was  firm,  the 
blow  was  sure;  the  chbel  as  of  old 
failed  not  to  perform  its  master's  will ; 
and  Otho  of  Arneck  fell  upon  the  bare 
space  of  ground  —  fell,  never  more  to 
rise,  upon  the  very  spot  where  Mina  lay 
cold  and  dead. 

**  Thou  dost  well — thou  art  avenged," 
gasped  the  fallen  man,  fixing  his  glazing 


eyes  upon  Sebftld.  « In  thj  place  I 
had  done  likewise — but — in  honorable 
combat — for  I — I  am  a  knight  and  no- 
ble.   But  I  truly  loved  Mina.** 

His  head  dropped  back,  his  limbs  re- 
laxed, and  he  was  silent.  The  clear 
red  blood  of  youth  and  health  flowed 
from  the  wound  and  stained  the  bare 
earth. 

Sebald,  with  his  arms  folded  upon 
his  breast,  gazed  upon  his  work. 

*4  Let  his  blood  flow  on,"  he  mur- 
mured at  length ;  44  let  it  moisten  her 
coffin,  as  it  should.  And  now  I  shall 
deliver  myself  to  justice.  My  ven- 
geance as  a  father  and  my  mission  as 
a  sculptor  are  fulfilled." 

He  turned  away  and  walked  with 
rapid  steps  from  the  cemetery,  leaving 
his  weapon  still  fixed  in  the  baron  s 
body. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  pew  weeks  after  the  occurrences 
detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  on  a  dull 
gray  day  of  the  autumn  of  1435,  a  crowd 
of  the  burgesses  of  Baden  assembled  in 
the  great  hall  cf  justice  to  listen  to  the 
judgment  to  be  pronounced  against 
Master  Koerner,  the  sculptor.  44  Who," 
said  they, 44  would  have  imagined  a  few 
months  since  that  a  man  so  peaceful 
and  just  to  all,  an  artist  so  skilful,  so 
fervent  a  Christian,  would  be  dragged 
to  that  seat  of  infamy  ?"  They  would 
as  soon  have  expected  to  hear  the 
judges  condemn  them  themselves  to 
death  and  to  see  themselves  led  by  the 
grand-provost  to  the  gibbet.  Master 
Sebald  a  criminal !  Master  Sebald  an 
assassin !  Alas  for  poor  humanity,  if 
that  were  all  sixty  years  of  virtue  could 
bring  forth ! 

Nevertheless,  there  he  was,  the  artist 
criminal — the  white-haired  murderer — 
standing  erect  before  the  magistrates  in 
their  robes  of  ermine  and  carnation,  be- 
fore the  ivory  image  of  Christ  crucified, 
with  its  black  velvet  background,  which 
hung  above  their  seats.  There  he  stood, 
while  near  him  on  a  table  lay  the  mute 
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^witnesses  against  him :  the  velvet  poor- 
point,  stiff  with  blood;  the  fine  linen 
tunic,  now  reddish  brown  in  its  hue ; 
tbe  murderous  chisel,  with  its  once 
gleaming  blade  dark  and  rusty  and 
covered  with  a  crust  of  clotted  blood. 

Several  witnesses  were  called :  the 
servant  who  received  from  Master  Se- 
t>ald  the  treacherous  letter,  which  he 
delivered  to  Count  Otho;  the  keeper 
of  the  burial-ground,  who  testified  to 
Having  seen  the  accused  enter  the  field 
of  the  dead  on  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
ty-second of  August.  But  tears  flowed 
fastest  when  the  Countess  Gertrude, 
the  youthful  widow  ofc  tbe  baron,  gave 
her  deposition.  While  relating  her 
mournful  story,  the  noble  lady  swooned 
several  times,  and  her  beauty,  her  pla- 
cid face,  and  long,  closed  lashes,  and 
waving  flaxen  hair,  unfastened  and 
rolling  in  masses  over  her  black  robe, 
so  moved  the  auditory  that  more  than 
once  the  life  of  the  assassin  seemed  in 
instant  danger. 

But  the  depositions  of  witnesses  were 
almost  useless.  The  most  striking  evi- 
dence of  his  crime  was  the  chisel  lying 
there,  still  covered  with  the  victim's 
blood.  And  when  the  president,  after 
declaring  to  Master  Sebald  the  crime 
of  which  he  stood  accused,  asked,  point- 
ing to  the  blood  stained  weapon,  u  Dost 
thou  recognize  thy  chisel?"  the  old 
sculptor  replied: 

"  Yes ;  it  is  mine." 

u  And  thou  seest  that  with  it  was 
the  life  of  the  Baron  of  Arneck  taken. 
Canst  thou  say  by  whose  hand  he  came 
to  his  death?" 

44  Yes — by  mine,"  replied  Master  Se- 
bald unhesitatingly. 

"So  thou  hast' already  declared  in 
delivering  thyself  -up  to  the  hands  of 
justice,"  said  tbe  president.  44  But 
thai  declaration,  made  in  a  moment  of 
trouble  and  grief,  was  insufficient.  It 
needed  a  public  avowal  to  confirm  it 
But  one  question  more:  Thou  hadst 
doubtless  motives  for  the  commission 
of  so  barbarous  an  act  ?" 

44  Assuredly,"  replied  the  sculptor. 
"  No  man  kills  wantonly  one  who  was 
for  three  years  his  pupil  and  his  friend." 


44  What  cause,  then,  impelled  thee  T* 

The  prisoner  remained  silent  for  a 
moment,  bowed  bis  head  still  lower, 
clasped  his  hands  tight  together,  and 
bit  his  lips  till  the  blood  trickled  from 
them ;  then  he  replied ; 

44  No ;  my  motives  were  too  holy.  I 
will  not  tell  them." 

44  Reflect,  accused,"  said  the  presi- 
dent. 4;  It  is  because  thy  motives  were 
grave  that  they  should  be  revealed. 
Reflect ;  and  say  why  such  a  crime  sul- 
lies thy  once  pure  hands." 

u  No,"  repeated  Sebald, 44 1  am  ready 
to  die,  but  the  history  of  my  crime  dies 
with  me." 

Then  a  young  man  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  an  Augustine  novice,  who  had 
obtained  the  lavor  of  remaining  by  the 
side  of  the  accused,  rose,  and  in  a 
timid  voice  addressed  the  judges : 

"Although,  my  lords,  I  know  not 
fully  Master  Sebald's  motives,  I  may, 
perhaps,  suspect  them.  There  are 
moments  in  the  lives  of  the  wisest  and 
of  the  most  just  when  the  heart  may 
harden  and  the  judgment  err  under  the 
goad  of  some  great  grief.  Remember, 
my  lords,  that  Master  Koerner  has 
lost  his  only  child,  and  you,  who  knew 
the  daughter,  can  conceive  the  grief  of 
the  father." 

"Jobann!  be  silent !"  cried  old  Se- 
bald, rising,  trembling  and  furious. 
44  Let  the  dead  sleep  in  their  graves. 
Their  agony  is  past,  and  mine  needs  no 
increase.  I  make  no  avowals — I  de- 
sire no  defence.  The  crime  was  mine — 
the  vengeance  was  mine,  and  I  seek  but 
to  die  with  ray  secret !" 

The  old  man  fell  back  exhausted  by 
this  burst  of  indignation,  and  the  young 
friar,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
sank  upon  his  knees  before  his  master 
upon  the  stone  floor,  while  the  president 
glanced  around  upon  bis  colleagues,  as 
if  to  read  their  judgment  in  their  faces. 

44  Before  such  a  resolution,"  said  he, 
(i  further  questions  were  useless." 

Then  be  called  upon  the  prisoner 
to  stand  erect  and  listen  to  his  sentence, 
which  tbe  clerk  proceeded  to  read. 

"Master  Sebald  Koerner,  sculptot 
and  burgess  of  the  good  city  of  Baden, 
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having  been  convicted  of  having,  on  the 
morning  of  August  twenty- second  last 
past,  treacherously  wounded  and  killed 
the  noble  Otho  Ray  ner,Ba  ron  of  Arneck, 
and  esquire  to  his  highness  the  mar- 
grave, is  condemned  to  die  by  the 
halter." 

44  Accused,  hast  aught  to  say  ?"  asked 
the  president  when  the  reading  of  the 
doom  wan  ended. 

44  Nothing,"  replied  Master  Sebald, 
bowing  with  folded  arms  before  the 
judges. 

The  president  covered  his  head  with 
his  black  furred  robe,  and  continued : 

44  Master  I  the  justice  of  man  hath 
pronounced  thy  doom,  and  will  soon  be 
satisfied.  With  a  common  criminal 
our  office  would  here  end,  and  but  a 
few  words  of  exhortation  to  repentance 
would  accompany  him  to  the  execu- 
tioner. But,  criminal  as  thou  art,  we 
cannot  forget  that  for  sixty  years  thou 
wast  our  neighbor  and  our  friend,  and 
that  those  hands  now  red  with  murder 
have  carved  many  a  pure  and  holy 
image  to  strengthen  and  lift  our  souls 
toward  God. 

44  How  canst  thou,  whose  works  have 
so  long  glorified  our  Lord,  now  refuse 
to  repent  ?  Hast  thou  not  read  a 
thousand  times  the  command,  4  Thou 
shalt  not  kill '  ?  Hast  never  reflected 
upon  our  Saviour's  agony — his  wounded 
hands,  bis  lance-pierced  side,  his  crown 
of  thorns,  the  blows  his  face  received, 
his  shames,  his  griefs,  avenged  only 
by  the  words, 4  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do '  ?  Thou 
hast  thought  upon  all  this ;  thou  hast 
even  modelled  with  thy  hands  the  bloody 
scenes  of  thy  Redeemer's  life;  and  yet 
thou  couldst  not  learn  to  forgive — thou, 
who  wast  but  a  man  1" 

Here  the  president  was  for  a  mo- 
ment silent,  overcome  by  his  emotion, 
and  the  old  sculptor,  as  if  shaken  in  his 
fierce  resolve  and  gloomy  pride  by  the 
words  of  hi9  judge,  slowly  lifted  his 
head  and  cast  a  troubled  look  around. 
44  In  the  bitterness  of  thy  heart,"  con- 
tinued the  president, 44  in  the  madness 
of  thy  wrath,  all  this  thou  didst  for- 
get ;  and  yet  to  recall  it  all  to  mind,  thou 


neededst  but  to  lift  thine  eyes.  Gate 
not  on  us,  Master  Sebald ;  bear  thy 
glances  higher,  and  see  above  us  the 
pallid  face,  the  wounded  form,  the  bokj 
eyes  of  him  who  loved  more  than  thou, 
who  suffered  more  than  thou,  and  who 
only  avenged  himself  upon  his  tor- 
turers by  saving  them  from  death, 
albeit  at  the  price  of  his  own  blameless 
Ufa  Harken  to  me,  betrayed  friend  ! 
that  Man- God  had,  too,  a  friend,  and 
was  betrayed  by  the  kiss  of  that  friend; 
listen,  unhappy  father!  that  Father 
was  sold,  scourged,  crucified  by  his 
children.  And  if  this  God,  reviled, 
dishonored,  avenged  not  himself,  was 
it  not  to  set  man  an  example  of  for- 
giveness ?  Thou  bast  not  yet  expiated 
thy  crime,  Master  Koerner,  and  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  will  soon  de- 
liver thee  to  a  higher  Judge.  Christ 
will  await  thee  at  the  gibbet,  just  and 
inflexible.  Graze  on  him  ere  thy  death, 
poor  sinner,  with  faith  and  love,  for  thy 
Judge  is  also  thy  Saviour." 

So  speaking,  the  president  uncovered 
his  head  and  pointed  solemnly  to  the 
ivory  crucifix.  The  eyes  of"  Master 
Koerner  followed  the  uplifted  hand 
and  rested  on  the  agonized  face  of 
Christ.  Then  their  fixed  and  stony 
glare  grew  soft ;  their  dry  and  burning 
lustre  grew  moist ;  his  hps  quivered  ; 
he  clasped  his  hands,  and,  after  some 
moments  of  fierce  struggling  with  him- 
self, the  old  artist  murmured  in  a  trem- 
bling voice : 

"  Christ !  God  of  the  wretched— God 
of  fathers — alas!  since  Mina's  death 
never  have  I  turned  mine  eye  to 
thee!" 

His  bead  fell  once  more  upon  his 
breast  and  his  voice  was  choked  in  a 
sob,  while  Johann  at  his  side  lifted  his 
hands  toward  heaven  in  an  ecstasy  of 
joy  and  gratitude. 

There  was  a  murmur  and  a  motion 
in  the  crowd ;  then  all  was  silence  again 
as  the  voice  of  the  president  arose  once 
more: 

4k  A  ray  of  grace  from  on  high  hath 
illumined  thee ;  let  us  pray  that  it  may 
conduct  thee  through  the  gates  of  death 
to  eternal  light*  I  have  a  few  words 
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more  to  address  thee.  The  court,  while 
punishing  as  it  should  the  crime  of  the 
murderer,  forgets  not  the  merits  of  the 
artist.  It  therefore  accords  thee,  to 
lessen  the  bitterness  of  thy  last  moments, 
the  favor  thou  mayst  most  desire.  Re- 
flect, Master  Sebald,  ere  thou  fixest  thy 
choice.  Any  grace  thou  mayst  demand 
shall  be  accorded,  any  save  life." 

A  murmur  of  astonishment  and  joy 
ran  through  the  crowd,  which  was  hush- 
ed only  to  hear  the  old  sculptor's  reply. 
Master  Sebald  remained  long  silent, 
but  at  length  rose  and  spoke : 

44 1  would  not  ask  life  were  I  free  to 
do  so,"  he  answered.  u  My  life  hath 
already  been  too  long,  and  she  whom  I 
love  awaits  me  beyond  the  grave.  But 
you  have  spoken  of  expiation,  my  lord, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  even  here  be- 
low my  death  would  not  afford  a  com- 
plete one.  My  life,  ended  at  the  gibbet, 
may  satisfy  the  justice  of  man ;  but  what 
shall  I  do  to  appease  the  anger  of  my 
God  ?  Dare  I  appear  before  him  with 
no  penitential  act  to  plead  for  my  par- 
don; no  work  of  reparation  wherein 
with  sweat  and  tears  I  might  have 
washed  my  blood-stained  hands  ?  Re- 
pentance came  while  I  gazed  upon  yon 
crucifix;  in  carving  another,  pardon 
might  perhaps  descend  upon  me  from 
heaven.  If  the  court  will  lor  a  few 
weeks  prolong  my  life,  as  I  now  see 
Christ's  image  before  me,  so  will  I  pro- 
duce it  in  the  stone !"  cried  he  with  en- 
thusiasm. **  I  ask  not  to  quit  my  pri- 
son— to  live  in  the  midst  of  men.  No ! 
let  me  be  immured  in  a  dungeon,  let 
my  door  be  sealed  until  I  leave  it  to  go 
to  my  death.  Let  but  a  ray  of  sunlight 
enter,  that  I  may  see  to  model  the  au- 
gust countenance  of  my  God,  while  I 
remain  there  with  the  thoughts  of  eter- 
nity and  the  remembrance  of  my  crime 
for  my  only  companions." 
'  *  Master  Koerner,"  replied  the  judge, 
u  thy  request  is  that  of  a  good  Christian 
and  a  noble  artist,  and  the  court  ac- 
cords it  with  joy,  in  the  hope  that  the 
work  of  thy  last  days  may  bring  thee 
pardon  and  salvation.  Thou  wilt  be 
led  back  to  thy  dungeon,  and,  before 
ks  door  closes  upon  thee,  all  thou  mayst 


require  for  thy  work  will  be  brought 
thee." 

The  judges  arose  and  retired.  Jo- 
hann,  radiant  with  joy,  and  hid  grief 
almost  consoled,  accompanied  his  old 
master  to  the  prison,  and  then  sought  the 
stone,  the  clay — all  that  the  sculptor 
could  need.  Even  the  fatal  chisel, 
cleansed  of  its  stains,  was  brought  to 
him  bright  and  shining,  like  the  soul  of 
the  criminal  which,  stained  by  sin,  would 
soon  be  cleansed  by  grief  and  labor. 

Then  the  old  sculptor  passed  his 
hand  over  his  seamed  brow  and  hollow 
cheeks  and  called  for  a  mirror.  The 
door  was  then  built  up  with  stone  and 
mortar,  and  only  an  opening  large 
enough  for  his  food  to  be  passed  through 
was  left,  and  Master  Sebald  stood  alone 
in  the  cell  which  he  was  only  to  leave 
to  pass  to  the  gibbet. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Solitude  was  the  cradle  of  creation ; 
solitude  is  the  never-ceasing  fountain 
wherein  exhausted  souls  are  refreshed. 
Not  without  an  object  did  the  prophets 
begin  their  mission  in  the  desert.  Who 
would  leave  after  him  an  immortal 
name  must  retire  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  and  in  solitude  examine  his  soul 
ere  he  speaks  to  mankind  from  the  ros- 
trum, or  with  the  pen,  the  chisel,  or  the 
pencil.  When  the  busy  hum  of  tho 
world  has  faded  away  into  silence, 
when  he  hears  no  voice  but  that  of  his 
heart  within,  and  nature  without,  and 
God  above,  he  will  then  feel  the  name 
which  brings  immortality.  The  voice 
he  hears  will  be  that  of  truth ;  the  band 
which  stretches  toward  him  that  of  jus- 
tice; and  all  the  strength  of  the  one 
and  the  charms  of  the  other  will  glow 
in  his  work. 

Master  Sebald's  dungeon  was  the 
most  real,  the  most  complete  of  soli- 
tudes.  Thick  walls  of  gray  granite, 
upon  which  shone  green  and  slimy  tra- 
ces of  the  dampness  that  filled  the  air, 
formed  a  circle  around  him  without  an 
angle,  a  recess,  an  irregularity  on  which 
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the  weary  eye  might  rest*  A  plauk  and 
a  truss  of  straw  were  his  bed ;  a  block 
of  stone  was  his  only  seat ;  there  was 
no  door,  for  such  was  old  SebakTs  wish. 
Light  alone— sweet  light — was  not  de- 
nied the  captive,  but  flowed  abundant 
and  golden  through  a  large  opening  in 
the  vaulted  roof.  But  by  day  only  was 
the  boon  granted,  and  then  it  bore  with 
it  no  sight  of  that  world  where  men 
dwelt,  no  view  of  the  sunlit  waters,  the 
green  fields,  or  the  feathered  children 
of  the  air.  Nothing  of  these  could  he 
enjoy;  nothing  but  that  flood  of  day 
flowing  from  the  open  heaven  upon  the 
criminal's  brow,  like  the  gaze  of  Eter- 
nal Love,  ever  open  to  hearts  that 
yearn  for  it;  and  nevertheless,  when 
Master  Sebald  thus  found  himself  im- 
mured in  a  living  tomb,  when  nothing 
of  earth  remained  to  him  save  stone 
walls,  his  modelling  clay,  and  his  chisel, 
then  inspiration  of  a  greater  power  than 
it  had  ever  before  felt  filled  his  soul, 
and  in  that  inspiration  and  in  his  work 
he  would  have  found  joyful  compan- 
ions ;  he  would  have  been  happy,  were 
it  not  that  two  dark  and  vengeful 
guests  found  lodgment  in  his  breast,  sor- 
row and  remorse. 

His  remorse  was  for  his  crime,  his 
sorrow  for  his  child.  They  wore 
deeper  the  furrows  in  his  brow ;  they 
made  his  hair  whiter,  his  step  more 
feeble  and  uncertain;  they  sunk  his 
eyes  deeper  in  their  sockets.  They 
tortured  him  in  his  weary  watchings ; 
they  gave  form  to  his  dreams  and  broke 
and  almost  banished  slumber ;  they 
stood  before  him  when  he  worked  or 
prayed — his  former  hate  and  his  former 
love ;  bis  victim  and  his  child.  The 
golden  hair  of  his  Mina  glittered  in 
wild  waves  before  his  eyes ;  he  saw  the 
manly  face  of  Otho  pale  and  contracted 
with  agony,  while  the  gushing  blood 
poured  from  his  wound ;  he  closed  his 
eyes,  but  still  their  forms  stood  before 
him,  both  beckoning  to  the  threshold  of 
that  world  where  eternity  begins. 

The  old  master  commenced  his  work, 
ever  surrounded  by  these  sad  com- 
panions. Ever  hearing  the  last  mur- 
murs of  Otho,  the  last  sighs  of  Mina, 


he  carved  the  holy  cross  and  the  sum- 
mit of  Calvary  ;  then  the  shameful 
scroll;  then  the  sacred  form.  Ever 
haunted  by  his  visions  of  the  dead,  be 
knew  better  to  give  to  the  divine  Cnici- 
fied  the  writhing  of  living  azooy  joined 
to  the  beginning  rigidity  of  death  ;  be 
remembered  the  last  quivering  of  hu- 
man strength  and  the  mysterious  folds 
of  the  winding-sheet.  It  was  only 
when  he  came  to  carve  the  face  of 
Christ  that  imagination  and  memory 
ceased  to  furnish  him  a  model  Mina  s 
passionate  grief  and  pious  resignation ; 
the  mingled  humiliation,  repentance, 
grief,  and  rage  of  the  murdered  Otho 
could  give  naught  to  be  reproduced  in 
the  countenance  of  a  God.  He  most 
seek  his  model  elsewhere ;  and  Master 
Sebald  had  not  asked  for  his  mirror  in 
vain. 

Standing  erect  before  his  work,  he 
began  to  chisel  the  face  of  Christ ;  and 
for  the  first  time  since  his  prison  walls 
closed  upon  him  he  gazed  upon  his 
own  reflection.  The  long  gaze  upon 
his  white  head  and  his  grief- worn 
features  satisfied  him. 

His  own  face  was  a  book,  a  book 
of  sorrows  speaking  most  eloquently, 
wherein  all  bitterness,  all  failings,  all 
regrets,  and  all  terrors,  the  dreams  of 
the  artist,  the  humiliation  of  the  master, 
the  friend  betrayed*  the  sufferings  of 
the  father,  the  anguish  of  the  condemn- 
ed, had  inscribed  their  memories  and 
left  their  foot- prints.  The  agony  of 
Master  Sebald  was  already  long,  and 
had  been  cruel  and  stormy.  Ah !  the 
remembrances  of  Otho's  treachery  were 
as  the  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet ; 
the  brand  of  dishonor  upon  his  brow 
was  as  the  crown  of  thorns ;  and  the 
last  wound,  the  stab  of  the  lance,  was 
the  loss  of  Mina.  So,  that  after  long 
contemplating  his  own  features,  the  old 
sculptor  knelt  humbly  before  the  work 
he  had  begun. 

**  Pardon,  O  Christ  F  he  said,  « if  I, 
a  weak  mortal,  an  unworthy  and  sinful 
man,  dare,  in  carving  thy  sacred  linea- 
ments, trace  mine.  But  I  design  net, 
O  Lord !  to  show  thee  happy  and  full 
of  peace,  or  radiant  and  glorious.  I 
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promised  to  present  thee  suffering,  suf- 
fering even  the  death  of  the  cross  ;>  I 
suffer  that  of  the  gibbet.  A  friend  be- 
trayed thee;  a  friend  betrayed  me. 
Thou  wast  loaded  with  insult  and  igno- 
miny ;  I  too  had  good  cause  to  blush 
before  my  judges.  Thou  weepest  over 
the  sins  of  men,  thy  children ;  I  over 
my  child's  grave.  And  as,  O  Lord ! 
thou  wert  man  as  well  as  God,  I  may 
not  offend  thee  in  copying  the  anguish, 
the  griefs,  the  sufferings  that  have  left 
their  print  upon  my  brow.  All  these 
thou  knowest,  O  Lord!  but  remorse 
thou  couldst  not  know.  That  will  I 
keep  to  myself,  and  in  its  stead  I  will 
place  radiance,  hope,  and  splendor  of 
divinity.  Ay,  hope  !  tor  even  on  the 
cross  didst  thou  hope  and  call  upon  thy 
Father !" 

Here  the  old  sculptor  ceased,  and 
bent  before  his  work,  while  the  shadows 
of  despair  darkened  his  brow.  Then 
he  cast  a  troubled  look  upon  the  statue, 
a  look  in  which  anguish  mingled  with 
prayer,  confidence  with  terror. 

*4  And  can  I  hope  ?"  he  murmured. 
"Mina  is  in  heaven.  Shall  I  again 
see  her  ?' 

But  no  voice  replied,  and,  sighing,  he 
stood  again  erect.  Then  after  a  few 
moments  of  silent  meditation  he  seized 
his  chisel,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  recommenced  his  work,  and  the 
stone  seemed  to  breathe,  to  quiver,  to 
palpitate  as,  one  by  one,  the  suffering 
lines  came  forth.  Truly  in  Master 
Sebald's  mirror  were  grief  and  unpity- 
ing  and  unending  pain. 

And  he  worked  in  spite  of  the 
gnawings  of  hunger,  the  want  of  sleep, 
the  cold  of  the  winter.  He  had  ever 
within  him  strength  and  fire  —  the 
strength  of  expiation,  the  fire  of  pe- 
nitence. But  as  he  worked,1  his  form 
became  more  stooped,  and  his  eye  less 
sure ;  his  blood  flowed  feebler  through 
his  veins,  and  his  breath  grew  mors 
quick  and  gasping.  But  he  needed 
but  mind  and  hand,  and  his  mind  was 
clear,  and  his  hand  carved  bravely 
still.  And  what  cared  he  for  the  fail- 
ing of  an  exhausted  body?  If,  day 
by  day,  his  face  grew  thinner,  bis  eyes 


cavernous,  his  lips  tighter,  was  not  his 
model  for  all  that  the  more  real  ?  Was 
it  not  a  dying  Christ  he  was  carving? 

At  last  his  work  was  done.  When 
the  last  blow  of  the  chisel  had  been, 
given,  when  the  stone  had  received  the 
final  touch,  when  Christ  hung  there 
wounded,  quivering,  breathing,  sub- 
lime, Master  Sebald  knelt  before  his 
work  and  bowed  his  forehead  to  the 
earth.  The  sculptor  demanded  his 
pay ;  the  criminal  his  pardon.  He 
prayed  fervently  and  long ;  and  when 
he  rose,  he  knew  that  his  child  call- 
ed, and  that  the  hour  of  bis  deliver- 
ance was  nigh,  and,  walking  to  the  nar- 
row opening  which  formed  his  only 
means  of  communication  with  men, 
he  called  aloud  to  his  jailer: 

My  Christ  is  finished!  My  task 
is  done !  Unseal  the  door  and  lead 
me  to  the  executioner." 

But  it  was  not  the  executioner  that 
came,  but  the  judge ;  and  he,  the  first 
to  enter  the  dungeon,  when  he  lifted  his 
eyes,  fell  upon  his  knees  with  clasped 
hands;  for  what  he  saw  seemed  do 
image  of  stone,  but  a  living  Christ,  suf- 
fering and  dying  before  him.  Struck 
with  astonishment  and  admiration,  be 
called  bis  colleagues  and  sent  for  mon- 
seigneur  the  bishop,  and  his  highness 
the  margrave,  that  all  might  see  the 
Christ  of  the  condemned.  The  dun- 
geon of  Master  Sebald  was  too  nar- 
row for  the  multitude  of  visitors  who 
crowded  before  the  holy  image  ;  they 
talked  of  carrying  it  to  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  city,  or  to  the  Grand 
Place,  that  all  the  faithful  might  mourn 
and  be  edified  by- so  sacred  a  spectacle. 
But  Master  Sebald  opposed  this  pro- 
ject and  asked  a  further  boon  : 

u  Ah  V  cried  he,  *  if  you  think  this 
work  of  my  hands  merits  aught  but 
favor,  consecrate  it  to  a  holy  remem- 
brance ;  place  it  in  the  cemetery  where 
my  daughter  reposes.  Christ  should 
be  upon  her  tomb,  to  speak  to  her  oV 
hope,  and  on  the  tomb  of  him — of— him 
too,  to  speak  to  him  of  forgiveness." 

We  may  add  that  the  sculptor's  re- 
quest was  quickly  granted,  for  in  those 
happy  days  there  were  sheriffs  whe 
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believed,  and  judges  of  tender  hearts. 
They  were  very  backward,  and  very 
far  behind  our  enlightened  age  in  those 
days,  although  gunpowder  had  just 
been  invented.  Besides,  the  council- 
lors of  the  margrave  held  sacred  things 
in  respect,  and  did  not  regard  cemete- 
ries as  mere  charnel-houses. 

They  carried,  then,  with  great  pomp, 
Master  Sebald's  statue  to  the  ceme- 
tery ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
imprisonment  began,  the  old  man  saw 
the  crowd  of  men,  the  green  leaves, 
the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  and  the  white 
clouds  of  heaven. 

He  saw  the  blessing  of  the  cross ; 
he  saw  Mina's  tomb  consecrated ;  and 
then,  taking  his  chisel,  he  graved  upon 
the  pedestal,  as  a  last  farewell,  the  in- 
scription which,  as  we  have  seen,  yet 
remains,  and  asked  the  time  appointed 
for  his  execution.  But  murmurs  arose 
in  the  crowd  which  soon  swelled  to  vio- 
lent clamors.  Could  so  repentant  a  man, 
so  old  and  true  an  artist,  be  given  over 
to  the  gibbet !  The  people  surrounded 
the  magistrates ;  the  magistrates  turn- 
ed to  the  councillors ;  the  councillors 


turned  to  the  margrave ;  and  after  a 
short  deliberation  the  president  of  the 
tribunal  declared  to  Master  Koerner 
that,  in  consideration  of  his  genius,  of 
his  piety,  and  of  his  repentance,  he 
should  still  live ;  pardon  was  granted 
him. 

"  Is  life  a  boon  ?"  murmured  the  old 
artist,  sadly  bowing  his  head.  u  But  I 
await  the  mercy  of  God.  He  is  more 
generous  than  man." 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  two 
days  after,  in  the  gray,  early  morning, 
they  found  him  cold  and  dead  upon  his 
daughter's  grave,  his  head  resting  upon 
the  base  of  the  crucifix.  His  hopes 
were  realized ;  God  opened  his  prison- 
doors. 


Such  is  the  legend  of  the  sculptor 
and  his  work — a  legend  which  offers  a 
simple  and  characteristic  picture  of  the 
ages  of  confiding  faith,  when  the  Christ- 
ian placed  his  hopes,  the  injured  his  ven- 
geance, the  criminal  his  repentance, 
and  the  artist  his  genius,  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross. 


\\\\ 


THE  INDISSOLUBILITY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE. 


NUMBER  TWO. 


It  is  evident  that  Jesus  Christ  intend- 
ed to  legislate  and  did  legislate  in  re- 
gard to  marriage.  The  commandment 
which  he  gave,  requiring  the  marriage 
contract  to  be  respected  as  inviolable 
and  indissoluble,  is  a  law,  has  the  force 
of  a  law,  and  is  obligatory,  not  only 
upon  ecclesiastical,  but  also  upon  civil 
legislators  and  judges.  There  is  no 
power  upon  earth,  either  in  the  church 
or  in  the  state,  which  has  power  to 
abrogate  or  change  it.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  this  law  was  promulgated 


to  the  Jewish  people,  or  to  pagan  na- 
tions, directly  and  immediately.  Our 
Lord  legislated  immediately  only  fur 
those  who  should  become  the  subjects 
of  his  kingdom  by  baptism.  For  all 
others,  he  legislated  only  mediately, 
by  promulgating  to  all  mankind  the 
precept  to  embrace  his  faith  and  be 
baptized  into  his  church,  and  thus  to 
bring  themselves  under  the  entire  code 
of  Christian  law.  The  unbaptized  are 
subject  to  the  natural  law  only  in  re- 
gard to  marriage,  as  in  everything 
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else ;  and  (heir  marriage  is  not  a  sa- 
crament, bat  a  merely  natural  contract. 
What  we  maintain  is,  that  the  law  re- 
garding Christian  marriage  has  been 
established  by  the  sovereign  authority 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  all  the  baptized, 
and  that  this  law  respects  the  very  es- 
sence of  marriage  as  a  contract,  invali- 
dating all  pretended  marriages  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  it.    All  ec- 
clesiastical legislators  are,  therefore, 
bound  to  legislate  in  conformity  with 
this  law.    They  must  treat  all  mar- 
riages sanctioned  and  ratified  by  the 
law  of  Christ  as  valid  and  binding,  and 
all  others  as  null  and  void.    All  Chris- 
tians must  act  in  the  same  manner. 
And  in  Christian  states,  as  all  law- 
givers and  judges  are  bound  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  conscience,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  divine  law,  and  as  the 
revealed  law  of  Jesus  Christ  respecting 
marriages  is  the  supreme  rule  of  the 
Christian  conscience,  having  the  force 
of  a  divine  law,  they  are  bound  to  make 
it  the  rule  of  all  their  enactments  and 
judgments. 

Some  Protest  ant  writers  deny  that 
our  Lord  intended  to  legislate  respect- 
ing matrimony,  and  affirm  that  he 
merely  laid  down  a  rule  of  morality. 
This  is,  however,  an  unmeaning  state- 
ment, lie  ^ould  not  give  a  moral  pre- 
cept respettlmg  matrimony  without  le- 
gislating. The  essential  morality  of 
the  question*  js  determined  by  the  law 
determining  the  conditions,  motives, 
and  obligations  of  the  contract.  Mo- 
rality consists  in  conformity  to  this  law, 
immorality  in  violating  it.  Our  Lord 
could  not,  therefore,  command  any- 
thing as  required  by  morality,  or  for- 
bid anything  as  immoral,  in  relation  to 
the  essentials  of  marriage,  without  re- 
enacting  an  already  existing  law,  or 
promulgating  a  new  law,  defining  the 
conditions  by  which  a  marriage  is  ren- 
dered a  valid  or  an  invalid  contract. 

The  very  circumstances  and  terms 
of  his  utterance  on  the  subject  show 
that  he  did  legislate.  Moses  legislated 
on  the  subject,  and  permitted  to  men 
divorce  in  certain  cases,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  remarriage  to  both  parties. 
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Our  Lorct  espWiialy  revokes  this  per- 
mission, so  far  as  his  own  disciples  are 
concerned,  and  declares  that,  according 
to  the  Christian  law,  whoever  divorces 
his  wife  and  marries  another,  or  who- 
ever marries  a  divorced  party,  must  be 
held  guilty  of  adultery.  This  is  an  act 
of  legislation,  for  it  is  a  law  declaring 
null  and  void  for  the  future  certain 
marriages  which,  under  the  Mosaic 
law,  were  valid.  Now,  there  is  no  civil 
law  which  can  make  a  contract  de- 
clared invalid  by  the  divine  law  valid, 
binding,  or  lawful,  or  which  can  in- 
validate a  contract  made  valid  by  the 
divine  law.  It  is  true  that  our  Lord 
did  not  enact  any  civil  law,  properly 
so  called,  with  civil  penalties  annexed 
to  it,  for  the  Jewish  people,  or  for  any 
Gentile  nation.  But  he  prescribed  the 
standard  according  to  which  all  legisla- 
tors in  Christian  states  are  bound  to 
make  their  civil  laws. 

The  question  now  comes  up,  How  are 
we  to  ascertain  what  the  law  of  Jesus 
Christ  is,  and  what  is  the  law  itself? 
We  have  discussed  the  last  question 
in  part,  in  our  former  number,  in  which 
we  endeavored  to  show  that  the  texts 
of  Scripture  in  which  we  are  informed 
concerning  the  precept  given  by  Christ 
concerning  marriage,  properly  under- 
stood, sustain  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  We 
have  now  to  show  how  the  Catholic 
doctrine  and  the  law  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  established  with  an  infal- 
lible certainty,  and  with  a  force  abso- 
lutely obligatory  on  the  conscieuce. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  the  notion 
of  legislators  and  judges  attempting  to 
discuss  and  decide  upon  the  true  mean- 
ing of  texts  of  Scripture  is  absurd 
Such  a  proceeding  would  never  lead 
to  any  uniformity  of  legislation  if  at- 
tempted, and  it  would  never  be  attempt- 
ed in  any  community  where  principles 
of  sound  jurisprudence  prevailed.  Who, 
then,  are  to  decide  upon  the  meaning  of 
these  texts,  if  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to 
them  ?  The  Protestant  clergy  {  They 
cannot  agree  among  themselves.  Even 
in  the  earliest  and  best  days  of  Puri- 
tanism in  New  England,  when  a  corn- 
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paratively  strict  doctrine  and  legishv 
tion  respecting  marriage  prevailed, 
there  was  a  serious  difference  among 
the  clergy  respecting  the  lawful  grounds 
of  divorce.  Moreover,  the  Protestant 
clergy  do  not  claim  the  right  of  inter- 
preting the  Scripture.  The  laity  have 
an  equal  right,  and  each  individual  has 
it  for  himself.  Rationalists  claim  also 
the  right  of  making  reason  the  criterion 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture 
and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  therefore  plain  that  it  is  a  futile 
proceeding  to  attempt  to  make  the  text 
of  Scripture  a  standard  of  legislation 
or  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage. The  result  which  has  actually 
been  produced  is  an  inevitable  result, 
namely,  that  the  prevalent  opinion  and 
sentiment  in  the  community,  based  on 
their  common  sense,  will  regulate  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  marriage  and  di- 
vorce. This  common  sense  is  not  an 
enlightened  and  elevated  common  sense, 
proceeding  from  sound,  rational,  and 
moral  principles.  It  is  a  low,  irrational 
sense,  derived  from  passion,  self-in- 
terest, expediency,  and  a  perverted 
reason,  which  tends  continually  to  de- 
generate more  and  more,  and  whose 
logical  consequences  may  be  seen  deve- 
loping themselves  every  day  under  our 
own  eyes. 

The  law  established  by  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  and  cannot  be  based  upon  the 
texts  of  the  sacred  historians  who  in- 
form us  of  the  fact  that  he  did  promul- 
gate such  a  law.  These  texts  are  not 
the  law,  and  the  enacting  force  does 
not  proceed  from  them.  They  may  be 
cited  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  law 
was  made,  and  in  proof  of  what  the  law 
was.  The  law  itself  was  verbally  pro- 
claimed by  our  Lord,  and  its  force 
dates  from  and  depends  upon  that  ver- 
bal enactment.  The  historical  account 
given  by  the  evangelists  added  nothing 
to  it,  and  the  comments  of  the  apostles 
upon  it  are  mere  allusions  to  it,  or  ex- 
hortations to  keep  it,  which  presup- 
pose its  existence.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  unwritten  law  of  the  church  hand- 
ed down  by  tradition,  whose  legitimate 
exposition  were  the  apostles  and  their 


successors.  Our  Lord  must  have  in* 
structed  the  apostles  fully  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  must  have  transmitted 
full  and  explicit  ,  instructions  on  the 
same  subject  to  the  bishops  and  clergy 
to  whom  the  government  of  the  church 
was  committed.  As  occasion  required, 
the  unwritten  Christian  common  law 
was  embodied  in  canons  by  episcopal 
councils,  and  thus  became  statute  law. 
The  true  method  of  fixing  decisively 
the  real  scope  and  contents  of  the  divine 
legislation  of  our  Lord  is,  therefore,  to 
investigate  the  legislation  of  the  church 
from  the  earliest  times. 

The  doctrine  defined  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  upon  which  the  modern  ca- 
nonical law  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
based,  is  too  well  knowu  to  need  any 
statement.  It  is  evident  that  this  defi- 
nition was  no  innovation,  but  merely 
a  solemn  declaration  of  the  doctrine 
universally  received  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  levelled  against  the  innova- 
tions of  Protestants.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  baa 
been  recognised  in  the  Catholic  Church 
and  enforced  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties, and  that  it  has  been  also  recog- 
nised and  protected  by  the  civil  law  of 
Europe,  until  Protestantism  brought  in 
a  disastrous  change,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  church  received  her  law  from 
Jesus  Christ  or  the  apostles.  So  se- 
vere a  law,  one  so  inconvenient  to  in- 
dividuals, one  so  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished legislation  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentile*,  could  never  have  been  es- 
tablished and  enforced  by  any  other 
than  a  divine  authority,  and  in  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  community.  If  a 
milder  law  had  ever  prevailed  in  the 
church,  an  attempt  to  establish  a  strict- 
er one  would  have  met  a  violent  oppo- 
sition. History  would  record  the  strug- 
gle, the  pages  of  the  fathers  would  bear 
witness  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
and  the  mutual  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  opposing  parties.  Councils 
would  have  been  called  to  decide  H, 
and.  if  any  change  had  been  generally 
enforced  in  favor  of  a  stricter  law,  ei- 
ther it  would  have  been  based  on  rea- 
sons supposed  to  justify  or  require  the 
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abrogation  of  an  indulgence  formerly 
granted,  or,  if  not,  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  this  indulgence  would  have 
been  denounced  as  a  corruption,  and 
these  who  maintained  it  would  have 
been  condemned.  The  quiet,  undis- 
turbed continuity  of  the  tradition  and 
practice  of  the  church  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  proves  that  no  serious  and 
widespread  difference  of  doctrine  ever 
arose,  bat  that  the  modern  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage held  undisputed  sway  from  the 
beginning.  The  opponents  of  this  doc- 
trine cannot  pretend  to  establish  any 
clear  tradition  in  their  own  favor.  They 
can  only  endeavor  to  obscure  the  evi- 
dence of  the  tradition  sanctioning  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  Nowithstanding 
their  efforts,  the  chain  of  evidence 
from  St.  Augustine  back  to  Origen,  Jus- 
tan  Martyr,  and  Hernias,  including  all 
thecanons  which  still  remain,  and  which 
were  enacted  by  ecclesiastical  councils, 
is  unbroken  and  conclusive,  as  may  be 
seen  by  consulting  those  Catholic 
authors  who  have  written  scientific 
treatises  on  the  subject.  The  whole 
discussion  is,  however,  of  little  prac- 
tical value,  except  as  showing  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  infallibility  of  the  church 
in  defining  doctrine  and  her  supreme 
authority  in  judging  moral  questions, 
and  as  corroborating  the  proof  that  she 
possesses  this  infallible  and  supreme 
authority.  The  real  question  at  issue 
is,  whether  marriage  is  a  sacrament 
confided  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
church,  and  regulated  by  a  law  of 
which  the  church  is  the  supreme  judge, 
or  whether  it  is  a  natural  contract  un- 
der the  control  of  the  civil  law.  The 
Protestant  world  has  taken  the  latter 
side  of  the  alternative.  Consequently, 
the  case  of  marriage  comes  to  this  is- 
sue ;  what  civil  laws  respecting  mar- 
riage and  divorce  are  best  calculated 
to  promote  happiness,  morality,  social 
and  civil  prosperity  and  well-being? 
Legislatures  and  courts  must  decide 
the  question,  while  churches,  clergy- 
men, moralists,  writers,  etc.,  can  exer- 
cise no  other  influence  than  that  of  ar- 
gument and  persuasion.   These  argu- 


ments must  be  drawn  from  reason  and 
the  natural  law.  They  must  bear  upon 
the  point  that  the  strength  and  perpe- 
tuity of  the  marriage  bond  is  useful 
and  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
society.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture  and 
the  authority  of  religion  can  only  be 
brought  in  to  increase  the  motives  and 
sanctions  of  the  natural  law. 

It  .is  useless  to  hope  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  will 
ever  be  adopted  either  in  theory  or 
practice  as  the  result  of  reasoning 
on  the  principles  of  either  the  natural 
law  or  the  moral  code  of  Christianity, 
by  those  who  reject  the  infallibility  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  also  useless 
to  hope  that  the  Protestant  clergy  and 
jurists  will  ever  agree  together  as  to 
the  proper  ground  of  divx>rcc,  and  the 
proper  safeguards  of  marriage,  much 
less  that  they  will  agree  in  adopting  the 
opinions  of  the  most  rigorous  school 
among  them,  as  sustained  by  their  able 
and  learned  advocate,  President  Wool- 
sey,  in  The  New-Englander.  The  only 
thing  in  the  power  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  and  their  lay  coadjutors  is,  to 
diminish  and  retard  the  destructive 
tendency  of  the  false  principle  they  have 
admitted  into  theology  and  legislation 
by  their  denial  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
regarding  marriage.-  In  this  direction 
they  may  do  something,  and  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  they  should  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  do  all  they  can* 
The  clergy  may  exert  a  certain  moral 
and  religious  influence  by  acting  ac- 
cording to  some  fixed  principles  and 
laws  in  regard  to  performing  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  and  admitting  or  ex- 
cluding persons  from  communion.  Also 
by  preaching  and  writing  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  marriage,  the  blessings  which 
flow  from  unions  which  are  hallowed  by 
perfect  and  lifelong  fidelity  to  conjugal 
and  parental  duties,  and  the  evils  which 
are  the  consequence  of  infidelity  and 
frequent  separations.  Jurists  and  states- 
men may  reform  the  administration  of 
law  in  the  courts  so  as  to  decrease  the 
facility  of  obtaining  divorce,  and  secure 
to  all  parties  a  thorough  protection  of 
all  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
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civil  law.  Physicians  and  others  may 
do  good  by  pointing  out  the  physical  and 
social  evils  which  flow  from  the  viola- 
tion of  those  laws  on  which  the  multi- 
plication and  healthy  development  of 
the  race  depend.  So  far  as  individuals 
are  induced  to  marry  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  pure  affection  and 
enlightened  prudence,  to  observe  the 
moral  laws  of  the  married  state,  and 
to  remain  faithful  to  each  other  until 
death,  and  so  far  as  divorces  and  re- 
marriages are  rendered  less  numerous, 
so  far  good  will  be  done,  and  the  well- 
being  of  society  promoted.  We  desire 
most  heartily  that  the  utmost  possible 
success  may  attend  these  well-meant 
efforts.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  flatter 
our  Protestant  friends  with  any  ex- 
pression of  our  own  conviction  that 
this  success  will  be  anything  more  than 
placing  a  breakwater  in  the  way  of  the 
current  that  is  sweeping  away  the 
Christian  institution  of  marriage.  The 
principles  and  institutions  which  make 
society  Christian,  the  traditions  which 
connect  it  with  the  past  and  give  it 
Christian  and  moral  vitality,  have  been 
received  and  retained  from  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  As  these  are  gradually 
abandoned  and  lost,  society  possesses 
no  power  to  recover  and  restore  them. 
Christian  societies  outside  the  church, 
and  states  composed  of  persons  who  are 
nominally  Christian  but  out  of  Catholic 
communion,  bear  within  them  the  prin- 
ciple of  dissolution,  without  possessing 
any  sufficient  principle  of  recuperation. 
The  Catholic  Church  alone  possesses  a 
divine  law  given  by  revelation  which 
she  is  competent  to  explaiu  and  autho- 
rised to  enforce,  and  which  is  a  princi- 
ple of  perpetual  life,  capable  of  resist- 
ing every  tendency  to  disease  and  death, 
and  of  renewing  every  decayed  national 
constitution,  restoring  every  degenerate 
people,  and  continually  repeating  lite 
work  wrought  in  ih*  first  formation  of 
Christendom.  Protestantism  is  a  tu- 
bercular deposit  in  the  centre  ot  the 
bosom  of  society.  Its  ravessarv  result 
is  spiritual  moraUint^lKvnwd.auHl  final 
ly,  physical  dmtk  As  in  the  ras*  «tf  a 
person  smitten  with  (ubemiWts*  there 


may  be  for  a  long  time  many  port  ions 
of  the  lungs  unaffected,  much  health 
and  strength  in  the  organs  and  limbs  of 
the  body,  and  an  increase  of  cerebral 
excitement  and  activity,  although  the 
principle  of  death  which  will  finally 
stop  all  vital  activity  is  slowly  and 
surely  gaining  upon  the  principle  of 
life ;  so  with  those  portions  of  Chris- 
tendom which  are  smitten  with  heresy. 
There  is  much  health  and  vigor  re- 
maining as  the  effect  of  the  original 
state  of  sound,  integral,  Catholic  life. 
Many  individuals  remain  essentially 
sound  in  their  belief  and  upright  in 
their  practice.  There  is  even  a  flush 
on  the  surface  of  society,  a  hectic  bril- 
liancy in  the  eye  of  intellect,  a  fevered 
activity  of  thought  and  action,  which 
is  mistaken  for  genuine,  healthful  vigor 
and  vitality.  The  boastful,  shallow  or- 
gans of  public  sentiment,  whose  real  doc- 
trines are  infidel,  but  who  are  forced 
to  wear  a  little  smear  of  popular  reli- 
gion on  their  face,  pretend,  with  an  as- 
surance equally  sickening  and  ridicu- 
lous, to  read  lectures  and  give  advice 
to  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  the  bishops 
of  the  Catholic  Church  on  great  moral 
and  social  questions.  Their  changes 
are  rung  with  monotonous  and  un- 
meaning repetition  upon  railroads, 
telegraphs,  steam,  newspapers,  heavy 
guns,  and  progress.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  denounced  as  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  modern  society, 
because  she  adheres  to  the  steadfast, 
unchanging  affirmation  of  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  truth,  law.  and  justice.  Her 
complete  spoliation  is  urged  as  the  great 
means  ot  hasten  ing  the  march  of  society 
toward  its  goal.  It  is  vain  to  expect 
an  argument  which  has  any  solidity, 
or  even  the  pretence  of  an  answer 
which  is  grave  and  serious,  to  the 
reasonings  and  expostulations  of  those 
who  point  out  the  deadly  symptoms 
which  are  concealed  beneath  this  hectic 
activity  and  betrayed  by  this  boastful 
den;  ea  nor.  An  ill  bred  sneer,  an  un- 
meaning platitude,  or  a  frivolous  dis- 
pia\  ot  rhetoric  is  all  thai  can  be  ex- 
l*vt\\L  Nevertheless,  those  who  are 
to  think,  and  who  have  some  real 
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solicitude  for  progress  in  truth,  in  sound 
morality,  in  Christian  virtue,  in  solid 
well-being  and  happiness,  on  the  part 
of  society  and  their  fellow-men,  will 
not  be  able  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
evident  symptoms  which  prove  that 
a  deadly  disease,  already  far  advanced, 
is  feeding  on  the  vitals  of  the  social  or- 
ganism. These  symptoms  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Protestant  clergymen 
and  medical  writers,  and  we  refer  to 
their  startling  statements  as  evidence 
of  the  virulence  and  extent  of  the  moral 
ulcer  which  is  eating  up  the  vitals  of 
society  and  destroying  the  original, 
American  population  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  the  matter  of  a  few  divorces 
granted  to  married  persons  whose  rights 
are  judicially  proved  to  have  been  vio- 
lated in  a  flagrant  manner,  which  is  of 
such  great  importance.  While  the  an- 
cient laws  of  the  states  were  rigidly 
enforced,  and  the  number  of  divorces 
granted  was  small,  the  community  re- 
ceived no  grievous  injury.  The  great 
evil  which  is  so  alarming,  and  is  working 
such  deplorable  effects,  consists  in  the 
great  number  of  divorces  granted,  the 
facility  ,  with  which  they  are  obtained, 
and  the  flippant,  shameless  disregard  of 
all  judicial  decorum  by  the  courts  of  law. 
Behind  all  this  is  another  evil,  the  vio- 
lation of  the  morality  of  the  conjugal 
state.  The  authors  of  Protestantism 
have  opened  the  door  to  all  these  dis- 
orders by  their  denial  of  the  indisso- 
lubility and  sacramental  character  of 
vol.  v.— 44 


matrimony,  and  their  concession  of  the 
right  to  judge  and  decide  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  the  marriage  contract 
to  the  civil  power.  The  door  which 
they  have  opened  they  cannot  close 
There  is  no  protection  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  marriage  at  all  adequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  except  in  a  doc- 
trine, a  law,  and  a  system  of  practical 
morality,  promulgated  and  enforced  by 
a  church  which  has  power  over  the 
conscience,  and  is  acknowledged  as 
possessing  an  authority  delegated  by 
Jesus  Christ  The  utter  weakness 
and  helplessness  of  Protestantism,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  return  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  order  to  save 
society  and  civilization,  has  been  mani- 
fested in  New  England  and  the  United 
States  in  a  more  startling  and  sudden 
manner  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated twenty  years  ago  by  the  most 
sagacious  prophet  of  the  future.  We 
wait  with  interest  and  anxiety  to  see 
what  will  be  done  by  those  who  believe 
that  the  secession  of  the  sixteenth 
ceutury  was  really  a  reformation,  and 
that  the  salvation  of  the  human*  race 
is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  principles 
of  Luther  and  Calvin.  At  present, 
these  principles  appear  to  be  tending 
to  the  abrogation  of  the  institution  of 
marriage  in  the  Christian  sense  of  tho 
word,  and  the  introduction  of  a  species 
of  polygamy  worse  than  that  of  Mor- 
monism. 
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Mta  Culpa. 


ouaoriL. 


ME  A  CULPA. 


BY  RICHARD  8TORR8  WILLIS. 


1 


All  through  my  fault,  my  own  roost  grievous  fault ! 
This  the  chagrin  and  inward  smart  of  sin. 
Nor  others1  blame  can  my  poor  cause  exalt — 
Naught  but  myself  f  accuse,  without,  within ! 

And  thus  to  my  God  heavy-hearted  I  cry, 

Mta  culpa,  tnea  maxima  culpa  I 

And  thus  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  I  sigh, 

Mta  culpa,  mta  maxima  culpa  ! 


O  God !  the  past,  the  wicked  past  forgive ! 
The  spectre-sins  that  haunt  my  soul  dispel. 
Deeper  than  mirth,  alas !  they  frowning  live ; 
Beneath  my  smiles,  in  memory's  caves  they  dwell ! 

And  thus  to  Saint  Michael,  archangel,  I  plead, 

Mta  culpa  mea  maxima  culpa : 

And  thus  to  Saint  John  with  regret  I  concede, 

Mta  culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa  ! 


Ponder  my  love — a  Saviour's  voice  would  fall, 
When  tempted  sore,  in  youth's  delirious  hour. 
Ponder  my  love — O  kind  and  gracious  call ! 
And  yet  from  life  I  plucked  each  poison-flower  I 

And  thus  to  Saint  Peter  and  Paul  I  exclaim, 

Mta  culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa : 

And  thus  to  all  saints  and  you,  brothers,  proclaim, 

Mea  culpa,  mta  maxima  culpa  ! 


Ah  !  well,  dear  Lord,  here  in  my  guilt  I  bow. 
What  else  to  do,  where  else  to  go,  than  home  ? 
Joyless,  distrest,  a  contrite  suppliant  now, 
Heartsick  of  sin,  homesick  for  thee,  I  come ! 

Ye  saints  and  you,  brothers,  to  Christ  for  me  pray : 

Peccavi,  mea  maxima  culpa  I 

Alas !  my  dear  Jesus,  'tis  all  I  can  say, 

Mta  culpa,  mta  maxima  culpa  ! 


ii. 


ill. 
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SOLUTIONS  OF  SOME 

CABS  AND  THEIR  PATRON. 

The  admirers  of  French  novels  have 
made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
French  representatives  of  our  own  car- 
boys and  carmen  in  the  French  metropo- 
lis. They  are  aware  that  their  cabs  or 
cabriolets  are  called  Fiacres,  and  they 
are  naturally  desirous  to  know  why 
they  should  be  called  by  a  name  which 
by  a  little  aspiration  sounds  unmistak- 
ably Irish.  This  trifling  question  has 
set  some  archaeological  antiquaries  by 
the  ears.  The  following  appears  to 
be  the  genuine  solution  :  Sanval,  au- 
thor of  "  Recherches  surles  Antiquites 
de  Paris,''  (end  of  seventeenth  century.) 
said  that,  about  forty  years  previous,  a 
certain  Nicholas  Sauvage,  agent  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Amiens  coaches,  and 
owner  of  a  large  house  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Martin,  the  front  of  which  was 
adorned  with  the  en&eigne  of  Saint 
Fiacre,  kept  from  forty  to  fifty  horses 
in  his  stables,  and  also  cabs  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  at  rather  a  dear 
figure.  His  establishment  became  so 
noted  that  all  coaches  for  hire  came  to 
be  called  Fiacres. 

Menage,  in  his  "  Origines  de  la  Lan- 
gue  Francoise,"  1684,  gave  a  like  ac- 
count, but  described  the  effigies  of  St. 
Fiacre  as  adorning  the  front  of  a  house 
in  Rue  Saint  Antoine. 

Both  writers  appear  to  have  been  in 
error.  A  satiric  Mazarinade  dating 
1652,  and  bearing  for  title  the  "  Royal 
Supper  of  Pontoise,"  etc.,  has  the  fol- 
lowing lines  descriptive  of  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  worshipful  supper-eaters 
when  they  wished  to  return  home  at  a 
late  hour  to  Paris : 

"  C'6talt  pour  avoir  des  Carrosses, 
Ou  Ton  attelle  Chevaux  rosses, 
Dont  les  culrs  tout  rappetasses, 
Vilains,  crasseux,  et  roal  passes, 
Kepresentolent  le  simulacre, 
De  ranclenne  Vniture  a  Fiacre 
Qui  fut  le  premier  du  metier, 


PARISIAN  PROBLEMS- 

Qui  louolt  carosse  au  Quartier 

De  Monsieur  de  Saint  Thomas  a  Louvre."  * 

Fiacre  may  have  prospered  in  hit 
business,  and  unprincipled  rivals  have 
carried  out  his  idea,  and  adopted  the 
effigies  of  the  saint  after  whom  the 
poor  cabman  was  called.  Thus  San- 
val may  have  seen  the  pictured  saint 
presiding  over  the  useful  articles  (ori- 
ginally let  out  at  three  sous  the  drive) 
in  Rue  Saint  Martin,  and  Menage  may 
have  seen  a  rival,  Rue  Saint  An  tome. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  plagiarists 
appropriated  for  their  vehicles  the 
name  of  the  saint  than  that  of  the  hum- 
ble individual,  the  inventor  of  the  sys- 
tem. • 

Saint  Fiachra  was  of  that  noble  band 
of  Irish  missionaries  who  spread  them- 
selves over  the  Continent  soon  after 
the  island  was  converted.  St.  Virgil 
became  patron  of  Saltzburg,  St.  Kil- 
lian  of  Franconia,  St.  Gall  of  Switzer- 
land, St.  Columbanus  of  the  Vosges 
and  of  Bobbio  in  Italy.  St  Fiachra 
was  gladly  welcomed  by  the  bishop  of 
Meaux  in  the  seventh  century,  and  de- 
voted his  services  to  the  care  of  an 
hospital.  The  cabriolet  drivers  and  (if 
we  remember  aright)  the  market  gar- 
deners of  Paris  honor  him  as  their 
patron. 

MYSTERIES  OF  THE  BUB  DARBRE  tEC. 

No  visitor  will  fail  to  visit  the  church 
of  St  Germain  d'Auxerrois,  the  parish 
church,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  Tuileries,  and  within  a 
few  stones'  throw  of  that  luxurious  but 
not  very  comfortable  residence.  The 

•  It  (the  embarrassment)  was  to  provide  cabs 
To  which  they  yoke  poor  hack  horses, 
Whose  leathers  all  shrunken, 
Ugly,  greasy,  and  badly  dressed, 
Represent  the  ghost 
Of  the  old  cab  belonging  to  Flucre, 
Who  was  the  first  of  the  trade, 
That  hired  out  carriages  at  the  Quarter 
Of  Monsieur  8k  Thomas  of  the  Louvre. 
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possession  of  the  most  fiuely  furnished 
apartments  will  not  give  much  pleasure 
to  the  dweller  who  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther he  may  not  be  ejected  from  them 
to-morrow.  The  triple  portal  of  the 
church  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  low  steeple 
from  a  much  earlier  period.  Owing  to 
the  late  demolitions,  the  exterior  of  the 
church  can  now  be  examined  with  more 
conTcnience  and  pleasure  than  of  yore, 
and  many  a  saunterer  will  be  surprised 
to  see,  arranged  along  the  frieze  of  a 
lateral  chapel  projecting  into  the  Rue 
d'Arbre  Sec,  various  portions  of  a  carp, 
separated  from  one  another  by  roses, 
(architectural,  to  wit,)  here  a  head, 
there  a  body,  and  then  (a  rose  inter- 
vening) a  tail.  As  far  as  the  informa- 
tion got  from  passers-by  extends,  he 
must  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  cause 
of  the  strange  ornamentation,  but  he 
may  learn  it  here  at  second-hand,  our 
authority  being  the  archaeologist  M. 
Didron.  An  individual  inhabitant  of 
the  adjoining  street  (perhaps  a  fish- 
monger) had  got  permission  to  add  this 
chapel  to  the  old  edifice ;  and  to  con* 
nect  his  name  (Trongon,  a  piece  cut 
away)  with  the  building,  he  devised 
this  ingenious  plan. 

Another  pious  and  equally  ingenious 
dweller  in  the  same  Btreet,  who  dealt 
in  poultry,  did  so  well  in  business  that 
she  built  a  new  house  at  the  corner, 
and  in  front  erected  a  pious  monument 
Her  name  being  Anne,  she  got  a  sculp- 
tor to  execute  a  group  for  her,  namely, 
St  Anne,  mother  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, teaching  her  daughter  to  read. 
Having  thus  secured  her  name  from 
oblivion,  she  got  her  occupation  trans- 
mitted to  after-times  by  having  various 
fowl  sculptured  in  bas  relief  on  the 
plinth.  Alas  !  how  are  casual  visitors 
to  know,  when  admiring  the  group,  that 
it  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  Anne 
the  poulterer  of  the  street  of  the  wither- 
ed tree ;  and  who  is  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance from  which  the  street  itself 
got  its  name  in  old  times? 

In  days  when  pilgrimages  were  in 
fashion,  a  certain  house  of  entertain- 
ment in  that  street  was  mud)  in  favor 


with  the  really  dcvput,  as  well  as 
the  wanderers  who  had  returned  in 
life  from  the  Holy  Land.  These  bad 
brought  home  intelligence  of  a  woo 
derful  tree  which  had  annually  pro- 
duced leaves  and  fruit  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hebron,  from  the  days  of  Adam  to 
that  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified-* 
On  that  day  it  withered,  and,  according 
to  the  assertion  of  the  pilgrims,  would 
remain  sapless  till  the  Holy  City  would 
be  in  the  possession  of  a  Christian 
power.  Such  a  legend  was  calculated 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  auberge,  for  which  an 
open-air  artist  was  soon  called  on  to 
execute  the  effigies  of  the  famous  dry 
tree  for  a  sign.  Afterward  the  inn 
communicated  its  name  to  the  street 

SLANG  BANISHED' FROM  THE  STAGS. 

Some  objectionable  things,  which, 
when  they  assume  troublesome  pro- 
portions, are  extinguished  by  public 
opinion  amongst  ourselves,  are  stifled 
by  the  strong  hand  of  power  in  France. 
In  1859,  a  warning  was  given  to  those 
theatres  in  Paris  which  were  suspected 
of  a  leaning  to  Argot,  (slang,)  that  they 
should  for  the  future  accept  uo  piece 
in  which  it  prevailed.  £k>  the  poor 
gamins,  who  enjoy  a  play  from  the 
Paradis  of  the  theatre,  could  no  more 
relish  the  phraseology  of  their  peculiar 
world  and  their  peculiar  philosophy. 
The  higher  powers  argued  thus  : 
*'  Argot  is  the  ordinary  communication 
between  forcats  of  all  descriptions,  whe- 
ther they  plot  against  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  society,  or  bewail  their 
misfortunes  at  the  bagne ;  eryo,  it  is  not 
a  fit  and  proper  dialect  to  be  spoken  be- 
fore gentlemen  and  ladies,  honest  citi- 
zens and  their  wives  and  children; 
ffyo,  it  must  not  be  spoken.**  So  the 
poor  gamin  of  vicious  propensities  must 
be  content  in  his  hours  of  relaxation  to 
learn  the  language  of  that  half  of  the 
world  to  which  he  does  not  belong. 

Yet  many  of  his  pet  words  are  not  of 

*  Noar  Hebron  U  an  oak  of  groat  dlmoadoot  and  of 
groat  aire; but  Um acoro  from  which H sprang  wm* not 
plaatrd  for  ago*  after  Abraham's  lima. 
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a  low  or  disreputable  origin.  Such  is 
the  word  Binette,  nowhere  beard  now 
except  among  the  folk  who  live  by  their 
wits,  and  jet  presenting  a  noble  and 
sublime  image  in  the  days  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  in  fact,  no  less  an  object 
than  his  flowing  and  majestic  peruke. 
Binette  of  the  Rue  des  Petite  Champs 
(street  of  the  little  fields)  was  his  ma- 
jesty's hair-dresser,  and  a  great  man 
would  feel  his  dignity  outraged  if  a 
hint  was  given  that  his  wig  was  not 
confectioned  by  the  great  Binette. 
Now  from  Csesar  to  the  wisp  that  stops 
a  bung-hole,  the  descent  is  not  greater 
than  between  the  Binette  (the  wig,  not 
the  man)  of  the  seventeenth  and  that 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  thieves'  Latin  ardent  represents 
a  candle.  The  thief  has  accurately 
preserved  the  vocabulary  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet,  the  Holland  House  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  Pre- 
cieuses  of  that  temple  of  literary  ele- 
gance, when  directing  the  lackey  to 
snuff  the  candle,  would  thus  express 
herself:  *'  Inutile,  osiex  le  superflu  de 
cet  ardent!"* 

The  gamin  is  not  great  on  the  sub- 
ject of  verbal  roots :  he  uses  the  words, 
but  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
quarter  from  whence  they  come.  He 
is  not  aware  that  his  own  name  is  the 
galopin  (tavern-boy)  of  the  middle 
ages.  When  he  says  that  such  or  such 
article  of  dress,  or  food,  or  what  you 
will,  is  chouette,  (nice,)  he  is  merely 
retaining  the  souef  (doux)  of  the  old 
French  poetry.  His  friend  is  his 
copin,  the  compaign  (comrade)  of  old 
times ;  the  boy  he  despises  is  a  capon, 
the  name  applied  to  the  Jews  in  the 
days  of  Philip  the  Fair.  His  rigolo 
comes  to  him  from  the  verb  rigoler,  (to 
amuse  one  s  self,)  so  often  used  in 
Maistre  Pathelin,  our  Village  Law- 
yer, a  farce  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
An  umbrella  is  a  rifflard  with  him, 
though  he  is  little  aware  that  it  gets 

•  This  anecdote  reminds  us  of  *  tradition  not  for* 
gotten  among  the  gyps  of  T.C.D.  A  very  learned 
fellow,  dismounting  from  his  steed  some  time  during 
the  dark  ages,  said  to  a  little  boy,  Jurenile,  cir- 
cumambulate the  quadruped  round  the  quadrangle, 
and  I  shall  recompense  thee  with  a  pecuniary  re- 
wane  ration." 


that  name  from  Mons.  Rifflard,  the 
"Paul  Pry"  of  the  Petite  ViUe  of 
Picard. 

Edouard  Foornier,  in  his  Enigmes 
des  Rues  de  Paris,  relates  this  cha- 
racteristic anecdote  on  the  subject  of 
slang.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  CCon- 
neli's  victory  over  the  fish- woman. 

««  A  lady  of  the  Hallea  (Fbh  Market)  had 
one  day  a  war  of  words  with  a  marntetur, 
(market  gardener,)  and.  O  ye  gods!  such 
words  as  they'  were  1  She  told  off  oue  by 
one  her  relentless  rosary  of  abuse.  A  g rare- 
looking  man  stood  still,  and  attentively  lis- 
tened to  the  explosion  of  the  wonderful 
vocabulary. 

"  •*  Not  bad,  not  bad,'  said  he  from  time  to 
time.  At  last  came  the  famous  phrase, 
4  You're  no  better  than  a  melon/  and  it 
served  for  finale  to  the  torrent  of  invectives 
— for  the  bouquet  to  the  fire-work  of  coarse 
words. 

"  *  Very  well,  indeed  1'  cried  Hie  grave 
man.  4  And  why  very  well  V  said  I.  *  Be- 
cause,1 said  he,  4  this  woman  has  just  rendered 
homage  to  the  literature  which  I  profes.' 
•How?1  4 She  has  nearly  spoken  Greek. 
Yes,  indeed,  monsieur,  the  language  of  Homer. 
She  has  just  honored  this  bumpkin  with  the 
epithet*  which  Thersites,  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Iliad,  line  235,  applied  to  the  Grecian 
kings  in  council.1  M 

AN  UNHEALTHY  SUBURB. 

With  any  one's  experience  of  (he 
worst  parts  of  the  existing  cities  of 
Europe,  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to 
realize  the  condition  of  the  Quartier 
Montmartre  in  former  days.  The 
terrible  description  in  Victor  Hugo's 
romance  gives  only  one  small  phase  of 
it.  All  the  results  of  extreme  poverty, 
vice,  negligence,  and  thorough  lazi- 
ness nnited  to  make  a  scene  of  squalor 
and  wretchedness  without  parallel. 
There  was  no  thought  of  removing 
nuisances,  and  at  this  day  a  section  of 
some  heaps  of  the  old  strata  presents 
as  curious  a  variety  of  substances  as 
were  ever  discovered  by  the  great 
Abbeville  explorer  himself.  Some 
future  professor,  descended  from  Mr. 
Chaillu's  gorilla,  finding  various  evi- 
dences of  human  workmanship  so  far 
below  the  ordinary  platform  of  the  hu- 

*  The  word  uted  by  Thersites  Is  Il^jrovff,  plural 
of  Tleruv,  *°1  or  ^P**  *•  ^PP^ed  to  fruit,  and 
figuratirely  to  Inactive  or  effeminate  persons. 
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man  family  in  a.d.  2500,  will  set  them 
down  as  a  deposit  of  the  year  10,000 
A.c.  Many  a  police-raid  was  effected 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cour  des 
Miracles,  of  the  Rue  Temps-Perdu,  of 
that  of  the  Vide  Gousset,  (pickpocket,) 
of  the  Bout  du-Monde,  of  the  Ville- 
Ncuve;  many  hundreds  seized  and 
sent  to  the  Salpetriere  (house  of  cor- 
rection) or  to  La  Nouvelie  France, 
(Canada,)  and  yet  the  wretched  little 
dens  in  the  filthy,  ill-smelling  lanes 
would  not  fail  to  get  new  tenants. 
u  Unfeeling  nobles,  bad  government !" 
say  we.  At  last  in  the  days  of  Louis 
XIII.  it  was  announced  that  any  arti- 
san choosing  to  settle  in  the  quarter 
might  exercise  his  trade  without  let  or 
hindrance,  or  paying  duty  or  incurring 
expenses  incidental  to  the  carrying  on 
of  trades  in  other  portions  of  the  city. 
Makers  of  articles  of  household  furni- 
ture chiefly  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  ;  a  better  class  of  inhabitants 
took  possession,  and  the  atmosphere  im- 
proved. 

This  (northern)  quarter  of  the  city 
has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  in- 
commoded by  the  number  of  streams 
arising  among  the  northern  and  east- 
ern hills  adjoining  the  city,  (Paris 
lying  in  a  natural  bowl-like  cavity,) 
and  endeavoring  to  find  their  way  un- 
der houses  and  streets  to  the  Seine. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  to  provide  courses  for 
these  troublesome  rivulets  in  channels 
arched  over  or  open  to  the  day ;  yet  so 
late  as  1855  some  houses  in  the  Fau- 
bourg Montraartre  were  tilled  to  the 
ground  floor  by  subterranean  inun- 
dations; the  inhabitants  wondering 
what  could  bring  water  into  their 
kitchens  and  cellars,  and  they  so  much 
above  the  level  of  the  Seine.  At  the 
present  time,  under  the  strong  volition 
of  the  emperor,  an  effective  attempt 
is  being  made  at  the  formation  of 
a  large  subterranean  river  and  its 
feeders. 

BEGGING  A  THRIVING  BUSINESS. 

Many  visitors  to  the  existing  exhi- 


bition, while  exploring  and  admiring 
the  Place  de  Carrousel  and  it*  sur- 
roundings, will  scarcely  dream  of  the 
space  between  the  Tuileries,  the  Lou- 
vre, and  the  Palais  Royal  having 
been  once  occupied  by  an  hospital  for 
three  hundred  poor  blind  men.  Th'm 
at  present  magnificent  quarter  was  a 
poor  place  in  the  days  of  St.  Louis,  and 
there  were  the  straggling  habitations 
built.  Dust-heaps  and  filth  of  many 
kinds  distinguished  the  locality,  and  in 
this  uninviting  spot  the  three  hundred 
blind  endured  lira  from  the  days  of 
good  Saint  Louis. 

At  its  first  institution,  the  hoAptaai 
was  a  mere  night  refuge— a  retreat 
where  the  blind  men  were  sure  of  a 
house  over  their  heads  and  a  sort  of 
bed  to  sleep  on  after  their  criailUru* 
all  day  through  the  streets.  The  old 
charities  were  seldom  complete  in 
themselves  The  pious  founders  did 
a  certain  portion  of  the  good  work, 
leaving  to  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
completing  it  Philip  the  Fair  added 
a  dress  stamped  with  the  fleur  de  lys, 
and  the  poor  blind  man  thus  equipped 
was  on  a  level  with  Edie  Ochiltne* 
and  so  privileged,  he  *•  tote  jor  ne  fink 
de  braire"  (the  whole  day  he  ceased  not 
his  braying.)  as  an  old  writer  coarsely 
expressed  himself. 

There  was  a  parallel  to  this  institu- 
tion in  higher  quarters,  even  in  liter- 
ary regions.  In  the  College  of  Navarre, 
placed  under  the  highest  patronage,  the 
pupils  went  in  the  morning  through 
the  streets,  stretching  out  the  hand, 
and  crying,  "  Bread,  bread  for  the  poor 
scholars  of  Madame  de  Navarre P 

The  three  hundred  were  well  looked 
after,  all  things  considered.  They  had 
a  poor-box  in  every  church  of  France. 
They  were  privileged  not  only  to  beg 
at  the  doors,  but  even  to  exercise  their 
quest  in  the  church  itself.  A  difficulty 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  some 
churches  affording  to  the  ''King's 
Bedesmen"  a  better  harvest  than 
others.  All  or  most  would  naturally 
crowd  to  fleece  the  richest  and  most 
charitable  congregations,  and  dire  coo- 
fusion  would  ensue.    But  there  were 
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heads  equal  to  the  emergency.  Once 
a  year  an  auction  was  held ;  a  good 
church  was  set  up,  bedesmen  bid  for 
its  possession ;  it  was  knocked  down 
to  the  best  small  batch  of  bidders,  and 
the  money  they  gave  then,  or  as  they 
made  it,  put  into  a  common  fund*  The 
least  well  off  or  least  speculative  got 
the  worst  stands,  but  they  received 
their  share  of  the  money  arising  from 
the  auction. 

This  exceptional  state  of  things  con- 
tinued till  within  the  second  halt  of 
last  century,  when  the  office  of  grand 
almoner  became  invested  in  the  Car- 
dinal de  Rohan.  The  wretched  habita- 
tions of  the  three  hundred,  their  poor 
church  left  to  ruin,  the  dust-heaps  and 
pools  of  evil  odor  with  which  they 
were  surrounded,  so  badly  harmoniz- 
ed with  the  neighborhood  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Louvre, 
between  which  they  lay,  that  it  enter- 
ed the  speculative  mind  of  the  cardinal 
that  it  would  be  a  profitable  business 
to  remove  the  poor  inmates  to  a  more 
cleanly  and  comfortable  domicile,  and 
sell  the  large  plot  of  land  on  which  the 
straggling  settlement  reposed.  A  sol- 
vent company  was  found,  the  land  dis- 
posed of  for  six  millions  of  livres,  and 
the  Hotel  of  the  Black  Musketeers,  Rue 
de  Charenton,  was  purchased  for  the 
blind  men  at  somewhat  less  than  half 
a  million.  This  took  place  in  1779, 
and  since  then  the  churches  and  the 
streets  have  been  relieved  from  the 
annoyance  of  the  state  beggars.  They 
still  occupy  the  Hotel  Rue  de  Charen- 
ton, and  the  curious  traveller  now  pas- 
sing down  the  magnificent  Rue  Rivoli, 
with  palaces  on  either  hand,  can  scarcely 
persuade  himself  that  the  space  round 
him  was,  less  than  a  century  since,  a 
dedalusof  dirty  lanes  and  ill-kept,  squa- 
lid dwellings. 

THE  MOBOUK  AND  ITS  DERIVATION. 

"  Whoe'er  was  at  Paris  must  needs 
know  the  Greve"  was  said  and  sung 
three  half-centuries  ago.  Whoever 
was  or  was  not  at  Paris  must  have 


heard  of  the  Morgue,  where  the  bodies 
of  unknown  persons  who  have  met 
with  sudden  deaths  were  exposed  for 
some  days,  to  be  recognised  by  their 
friends.  Perhaps  he  is  not  aware  of 
the  cause  of  applying  to  the  temporary 
abode  of  the  quiet  dead  a  name  imply- 
ing such  a  different  idea.  The  dismal 
little  building  is  now  not  to  be  found 
in  its  old  locality,  Quai  du  Marche 
Neuf,  south  side  of  the  Cite\ 

In  the  great  as  well  as  the  little 
Chatelet  (prison)  of  past  days  there 
was  a  room  called  the  little  prison, 
where  new-comers  were  brought u  to  sit 
for  their  portraits,"  that  is,  undergo  a 
rigorous  inspection  as  to  their  features 
by  the  lower  officials  of  the  place. 
Readers  of  Pickwick's  incarceration 
will  not  require  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  process.  Now,  such  a 
sharp  and  supercilious  scrutiny  of  the 
countenance  is  expressed  by  the  word 
Morgue.  The  humorist,  D'Assoucy, 
has  left  a  description  of  the  inspection 
he  underwent  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
the  terror  into  which  he  was  thrown  by 
a  long  sharp  knife,  wielded  by  a  short, 
broad,  and  fat  officer,  but  which  was 
only  designed  to  cut  away  the  ribbons 
that  secured  his  breeches,  and  the  band 
of  bis  hat,  and  thus  remove  all  avail- 
able instruments  of  self  destruction  in 
the  Grand  Chatelet. 

When  this  apartment  changed  its 
destination,  and  became  a  place  of  ex- 
posure for  the  dead,  it  continued  to  re- 
tain its  name ;  and,  on  the  destruction 
of  the  building,  the  title  went  to  the 
sinister-looking  edifice  built  for  the 
same  purpose.  While  the  Chatelet 
remained,  the  sisters  of  the  hospital 
convent  of  St.  Catherine,  corner  of  the 
streets  of  St.  Denis  and  of  the  Lom- 
bards, bestowed  the  rites  of  sepulture 
on  the  poor  remains  not  recognized.  The 
other  specialty  of  the  good  sisters  was 
the  relief  of  poor  women  in  destitute 
circumstances. 

The  easily  led  populace  of  Paris 
were  long  under  the  impression  that 
a  visit  to  the  Morgue,  and  the  conse- 
quent withdrawal  of  a  corpse,  would 
cost  the  friends  a  hundred  and  one 
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crowns.  So  the  bereaved  families 
were  seldom  in  a  hurry  with  their 
visit.  In  vain  did  the  lieutenant  of 
police  in  1786  endeavor  to  undeceive 
them. 

In  1767,  a  gentleman,  taking  the 
packet  boat  from  Fontainebleau  to 
Paris,  quitted  the  conveyance  rather 
hurriedly,  leaving  a  case  behind  him. 
After  some  little  delay  it  was  opened, 
and  much  terrified  were  the  assistants 
at  finding  what  appeared  the  body  of 
a  young  man  who  had  been  strangled. 
A  commissary  of  police  was  called  on, 
accompanied  by  a  surgeon.  A  pro- 
ces- verbal  was  drawn  up  by  them,  and 
the  body  sent  to  the  Morgue  to  be  iden- 
tified. Soon  after,  the  negligent  or 
guilty  passenger  arrived  in  a  hurry  at 
the  office  of  the  boat,  and  asked  for  the 
forgotten  parcel.  His  request  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  seizure  and  presentation 
before  the  worthy  magistrate,  who  had 
so  laudably  done  his  duty.  On  being 
charged  with  the  murder,  he  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  and  covered  the  poor 
official  with  confusion  by  announcing 
that  the  corpse  of  the  strangled  man 
was  a  mummy  which  be  was  just  after 
bringing  from  Egypt,  and  had  forgot- 
ten to  carry  away  with  the  rest  of  his 
'  luggage.  In  order  to  get  his  property 
out  of  the  dead-bouse,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  application  to  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  and  this  circumstance  soon  scat- 
tered the  news  far  and  near.  A  few 
nights  after,  all  Paris  was  breaking  its 
sides  in  the  theatre  laughing  at  an  up- 
roarious farce  by  Saconnet,  displaying 
in  the  richest  colors  the  wisdom  and 
skill  of  the  police  commissary  and  the 
surgeon.  Repeated  instances  were 
made  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  minis- 
ter, M.  de  Sartines,  to  restrain  the  re- 
presentation. On  the  last  time  he  ob- 
served :  "  Toleration  is  a  virtue  which 
I  love  to  practise  to  the  utmost  limits 
allowable."  The  piece  had  a  run  of 
forty  nights. 

▲  KING  AND  MINISTER  WELL  HATCHED. 

Among  the  many  puzzles  met  in 
history  and  biography  is  the  retaining 


of  bis  place  by  Lou  vols,  prime  minister 
to  Louis  XIV.  Every  student  of  his- 
tory is  aware  of  the  great  self-esteem 
which  dwelt  within  the  monarch  ;  and 
it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that,  m 
order  to  retain  his  favor,  officer  or  mi- 
nister should  diligently  cultivate  obse- 
quiousness, and  have  no  will  or  opinion 
but  that  of  his  master.  It  was  not  so, 
however,  with  this  minister;  and  it  is  a 
historic  fact  that  the  king  resolved  on 
a  great  public  undertaking  on  account 
of  a  difference  he  had  with  his  minis- 
ter in  their  guesses  at  the  breadth  of 
the  window  at  which  they  were  stand* 
ing.  Louis  said  it  was  such  a  breadth, 
Louvois  guessed  it  was  an  inch  or  two 
more  or  less,  and  insisted  on  the  exact- 
ness of  his  eye-calculation  so  persist- 
ently that  the  king  called  for  a  ruler 
to  decide  the  matter,  and  resolved  on  a 
transaction  which  he  knew  would  be 
distasteful  to  his  opinionative  contra- 
dictor. 

In  Louis1  reign,  and  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Louvois,  was  raised 
the  noble  pile  of  the  Invalides — a 
building  which  will  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
at  least,  visited  by  every  one  who 
takes  interest  in  the  well  being  of 
men  who  have  suffered  in  the  defence 
or  for  the  glory  of  their  country. 
Mansard,  the  architect,  who  has  giv- 
en his  name  to  French  attics  (Mm- 
sardest)  was  much  incommoded  by 
the  impatience  of  the  minister,  whose 
self  appreciation  would  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  the  carving 
of  his  bourgeois  coat  of  arms  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  royal  achievement 
wherever  it  was  set  up.  He  gained 
only  mortification  by  the  movement,  as 
Louis  had  them  all  effaced.  The  great 
man  was  enraged  at  this  instance  of 
disrespect,  and  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  a  posthumous  revenge. 
He  would  be  buried  at  the  Invalides, 
and,  through  the  complaisance  of  the 
cure,  M.  de  Mauray,  it  was  done.  His 
body  was  laid  in  one  of  the  vaults,  but, 
after  all,  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
there.  The  king's  parasites  gave  him 
information,  and  the  corpse  was  re* 
moved. 
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Louvois,  fearing  that  something  of 
this  kind  would  happen,  was  resolved 
to  attach  his  memory  to  the  Invalides 
by  sorer  means.  In  one  mansarde  he 
got  sculptured  a  barrel  of  powder  in  the 
act  of  explosion,  signalizing  the  war  he 
had  originated ;  in  another,  a  plume  of 
ostrich  feathers ;  and,  in  two  others,  an 
owl  and  a  bat,  all  emblematic  of  his 
high  dignity,  his  wisdom,  and  wakeful- 
ness*   The  masterpiece,  however,  was 


a  wolf,  the  upper  part  only  seeq,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tuft  of  palm-leaves,  hold- 
ing  the  QSil  de  Bceuf  between  his  fore- 
paws  and  looking  intently  into  the 
court  Thus  was  a  pun  in  marble  ex- 
ecuted: (le)  Loup  voit  (the  wolf  is 
looking) — Louvois,  both  having  the 
same  sound,  and  the  great  man's  name 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Inva- 
lides. 

t 


OBIQOML 

PLAYING   WITH  FIRE. 


These  was  a  fine  specimen  in  Bir- 
mingham, the  other  day,  of  a  style  of 
theological  disputation  which  we  hoped 
had  gone  out  of  vogue.  A  poor  w  retch 
named  Murphy,  a  paid  agent  of  the  Lon- 
don Protestant  Electoral  Union,  had 
been  travelling  for  some  months  about 
the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Warwick, 
circulating  obscene  tracts  upon  the  con 
fessional,  ranting  about  priests  and 
nuns,  retailing  all  the  absurd  and 
wicked  stories  against  the  Catholic 
religion  which  have  formed  the  stock 
in  trade  of  a  certain  class  of  zealots 
and  religious  demagogues  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years ;  and  very  natu- 
rally his  disgusting  tirades  had  stirred 
up  a  dangerous  sort  of  public  feeling. 
The  lower  classes  of  the  Protestants 
were  taught  to  look  upon  the  Catholics 
as  savage,  wild'  beasts,  given  up  to  all 
manner  of  immoral  practices,  enemies 
to  all  human  happiness,  thirsting  for 
blood,  rapine,  and  revolution,  and  wed- 
ded to  the  stake,  the  faggot,  and  the 
thumbscrew.  The  lower  classes  of 
the  Catholics  were  com  pulled  to  bear 
the  taunts  and  insults  which  were  cer- 
tain to  be  provoked  by  this  rage  of  po- 
pular prejudice,  and  moreover  to  listen 
to  the  grossest  attacks  upon  what  they 
held  in  most  affectionate  reverence. 
Of  course,  sensible  Protestants,  as  well 
as  educated  Catholics,  felt  nothing  but 


pity  and  contempt  for  the  ravings  of 
such  a  man  as  Murphy ;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  educated  and  sensi- 
ble people  who  make  all  the  trouble  in 
the  world,  nor  were  they  educated  and 
sensible  people  who  formed  the  bulk  of 
Mr.  Murphy's  audiences.  VV  here ver  he 
went,  he  made  a  popular  disturbance. 
Blows  and  brickbats  followed  in  his 
train  like  dust  behind  rolling  wheels. 
The  magistrates  in  one  town  confiscat- 
ed his  books  on  account  of  their  inde- 
cency. At  last  he  came  to  Birming- 
ham. The  mayor  and  council  refused 
him  the  use  of  a  public  hall,  but  his 
disciples  built  him  an  immense  wooden 
tabernacle ;  and  there,  while  an  angry 
crowd  raged  and  threatened  about  the 
doors,  he  began  a  five  weeks'  course  of 
lectures  on  the  atrocities  of  popery. 
W  hat  an  instructive  contrast  was  then 
presented!  In  the  streets  Catholic 
priests  were  going  about  among  the 
mob.  begging  and  commanding  them 
to  dr  jp  their  menacing  hands  and  with- 
draw peaceably  to  their  homes.  In  the 
tabernacle  this  fiery  ranter  was  declar- 
ing that  every  Catholic  priest  was  •*  a 
murderer,  a  cannibal,  a  liar,  and  a 
pickpocket  ;w  that  the  papists  were 
thirsting  for  his  blood,  but  durst  not 
take  it ;  that  they  might  pelt  him  with 
stones,  but  God  would  put  forth  his 
arm  and  prevent  bis  being  hurt ;  they 
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might  raise  their  bludgeons  against 
him,  but  God  would  ward  off  the 
blows.  Need  anybody  ask  what 
was  the  result  of  all  this?  A  riot 
broke  out  and  raged  for  two  days ;  and, 
as  always  happens  in  riots,  the  greater 
part  of  the  disorder  and  destruction  was 
caused  not  by  those  who  began  the  fray, 
bnt  by  professional  thieves  and  rowdies 
who  seized  the  opportunity  to  plunder. 

Now,  of  course,  we  have  no  desire 
to  apologize  for  the  unwarrantable 
mode  taken  by  the  Birmingham  Cath- 
olics to  silence  this  itinerant  preacher. 
Rioting  is  both  a  great  blunder  and  a 
great  crime.  But  who  was  the  more 
to  blame  ?  Was  it  the  pulpit  moun- 
tebank who  pelted  his  audience  with 
well-nigh  intolerable  insults,  or  the  un- 
educated laborers  who  resented  them  ? 
Our  Lord  tells  us,  when  we  are  smit- 
ten upon  one  cheek,  to  turn  the  other ; 
but  we  all  know  that  the  custom  of 
human  nature  is  to  smite  back.  If 
you  first  stir  up  the  angry  passions  of 
a  croud  of  excitable  Irishmen,  and  then 
dance  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  dare 
them  to  come  on,  it  will  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  you  dance  out  again  with  a  bloody 
nose  and  a  torn  coat.  If  you  shake  your 
fist  at  a  man,  and  assure  him  that  he 
cannot  hit  you  if  he  tries  ever  so  hard, 
it  is  very  probable  that  he  will  try  ;  and 
if  you  are  hurt,  you  will  have  yourself 
to  blame.  It  is  not  safe  to  go  near 
gunpowder  with  a  lighted  candle.  All 
England  seems  to  have  thought  as  we 
do  about  the  Birmingham  affair,  and 
Murphy  has  been  unanimously  award- 
ed the  responsibility  for  the  outrage 
by  the  ministers  in  parliament,  and 
by  all  the  respectable  newspapers,  even 
by  such  prejudiced  journals  as  The 
Times. 

There  have  been  many  religious  riots 
in  Great  Britain  and  America,  but  the 
story  is  nearly  always  the  same.  They 
have  hod  tbem  in  Birmingham  before ; 
they  have  had  them  in  Belfast  and 
Dublin.  Lord  George  Gordon  got  up 
a  famous  one  in  London,  and  Gavazzi 
was  the  cause  of  one  in  Montreal.  The 
Native  American  movement  in  1844 
gave  us  two  dreadful  riots  in  Philadel- 


phia, and,  but  for  the  firmness  and  saga- 
city of  Bishop  Hughes,  would  have  pro- 
voked another  in  New- York.    In  the 
train  of  the  Know-Nothing  excitement 
ten  years  later  followed  a  long  array 
of  incendiary  preachers,  some  of  whom 
were  proved  to  have  been  expressly 
hired  to  provoke  disturbance ;  and  what 
was  the  result?  Churches  were  sacked, 
torn  down,  burned,  or  blown  up  with 
gunpowder  in  Manchester  and  Dor- 
chester, New  -  Hampshire,   in  Bath, 
Maine,  and  in  Newark,  New-Jersey. 
A  church  in  "Williamsburg  was  barely 
saved  from  the  flames  by  the  opportune 
arrival  of  tlje  military.  A  street -preach- 
er in  New\ork  named  Parsons  was 
very  nearly  the  cause  of  a  riot  in  De- 
cember, 1853;  but  in  this  instance 
also  Archbishop  Hughes  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  Catholics  quiet.    All  over 
the  country,  in  fact,  rapine  and  incendi- 
arism seemed  rampant ;  but  The  New- 
York  Tribune  justly  observed :  *It  w 
worthy  of  remark  that,  while  five  or 
six  Catholic  churches  in  this  country 
have  been  destroyed  or  ruined  by  an 
excited  populace,  not  a  single  Protes- 
tant church  can  be  pointed  out  which 
Catholics  have  even  thought  of  attack- 
ing." 

No  reasonable  roan  will  deny  thai 
the  frantic  sort  of  propagandism  which 
stirred  up  all  these  acts  of  violence  does 
more  harm  to  its  own  cause  than  to 
that  of  its  adversaries.  No  honest  and 
rational  Protestant  wants  to  trust  his 
defence  to  a  Murphy  or  a  Parsons.  The 
street  ranters  are  dangerous  allies  and 
despicable  enemies.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  after  the  fools  Vive  made  the 
disturbance  there  are  always  knaves 
ready  to  keep  it  alive.  No  sooner  had 
the  excited  Catholics  begun  to  throw 
stones  at  the  Birmingham  tabernacle 
than  the  scourings  of  the  jails,  the  pes- 
tiferous brood  of  the  slums  and  alleys, 
began  to  sack  the  pawnbrokers'  and 
jewellers'  shops.  And  then  down  came 
from  London  a  member  of  Parliament 
— the  notorious  Mr.  Whalley,  whose 
incessaut  attacks  upon  popery  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  a  standing  mat- 
ter of  laughter ;  and  he  and  Murphy 
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made  speeches  side  by  side,  one  not 
much  more  sensible  than  the  other. 
We  shall,  no  doubt,  see  the  Protestant 
electoral  Union,  of  which  both  these 
gentlemen  are  pillars  and  ornaments, 
trying  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
the  affair.  So,  too,  in  the  United  States : 
there  has  always  been  a  political  organ- 
ization at  the  back  of  the  zealots  who 
have  stirred  up  religious  riots,  and  there 
have  always  been  politicians  to  scram- 
ble for  the  fruits  of  bigotry,  if  not  to 
plant  the  seed 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  may  not 
have  in  New-York  a  repetition  of  the 
outrages  of  Birmingham  or  Philadel- 
phia ?  Heaven  be  praised !  we  have 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  Protestant 
Electoral  Union ;  but  we  have  Whalleys 
enough,  and  as  for  Murphies,  the  world 
is  full  of  them.  There  is  no  need  to 
build  a  tabernacle ;  with  us  they  speak 
through  the  press.  A  lie  shouted  from 
a  platform  is  npt  more  dangerous  than 
a  lie  6ent  flying  over  the  country  in  the 
pages  of  a  newspaper.  If  you  want  to 
produce  a  quick  sensation  with  a  good 
bouncing  calumny,  the  best  way  per- 
haps is  to  speak  it  out  by  word  of  mouth; 
but  for  permanent  effect  commend  us 
to  print.  There  is  an  American  journal 
which  has  been  acting  the  part  of  a  Mur- 
phy for  a  long  time  past,  and  has  lately 
been  flying  at  popery  with  more  rage 
than  ever.  In  a  recent  number  of  Har- 
pers  Weekly  there  was  a  horrible  story 
of  the  confessional  in  Rome,  which 
might  rival  the  wildest  romances  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe.  It  showed  us  a  sinner  get- 
ting absolution  before  be  could  summon 
courage  to  confess  his  sins,  and  a  young 
girl  murdered  by  monks  and  buried 
under  the  church  pavement ;  "  for  in 
that  wonderful  but  priest-ridden  city,'* 
says  the  writer,  **  the  papal  clergy  act 
almost  with  impunity."  And  the  other 
day,  in  the  same  paper,  there  was  a  pic- 
ture of  a  Roman  confessional,  a  row  of 
penitents  kneeling  before  it,  while  a 
priest  leaned  over  the  door  and  absolv- 
ed them  by  tapping  each  one  on  the 
head  with  a  rod.  This  wonderful  de- 
vice, as  our  Catholic  readers  will  at 
once  perceive,  was  borrowed  from  the 


symbolical  wand  of  office  borne  by  the 
penitentiaries  at  the  Roman  court ;  but 
Harper's  Weekly  puts  the  whole  sacra- 
ment into  the  tap  of  the  wand.  44  This/' 
says  the  editor, 44  is  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  manner  in  which  sins  are 
forgiven  in  the  confessionals  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome."  And  then  follows  a 
long  article,  in  the  true  Murphy  vein, 
about  confession,  and  indulgences,  and 
purgatory,  and  many  other  points  of 
Catholic  doctrine.  The  pope,  we  are 
told,  claims  the  power  of  damning  souls 
to  hell,  and  admitting  whom  he  pleases 
into  heaven.  The  holiness  which  he 
rewards  is  not  Christian  holiness ;  the 
sins  which  he  punishes  with  eternal  fire 
are  not  the  sins  which  Christ  denounced. 
44  Sincere  penitence  as  a  ground  of  for- 
giveness has  been  practically  laid  aside, 
and  simple  confession  has  taken  its 
place."  Indulgences  are  mere  mer- 
chandise, and  money  will  at  any  time 
buy  a  soul  out  of  purgatory,  just  as 
44  the  performance  of  certain  arbitrary 
ceremonies  which  have  no  more  con- 
nection with  vital  Christianity  than  had 
the  rites  of  pagandom"  will  open  the 
gates  of  heaven.  Then  the  writer,  after 
assuring  us  that  the  pope  is  afraid  of 
America,  passes  on  to  the  ridicule  of  re- 
lics, and  of  many  pious  practices,  a* id 
winds  up  his  article  with  a  prediction 
that  the  Christian  world  will  sooner  or 
later  be  freed  from  all  these  mummeries 
and  superstitions,  and  all  mankind  be 
sensible  and  enlightened  Protestants. 

Now,  to  what  does  all  this  tend  ?  We 
dare  say  the  writer  of  this  tirade  sup- 
posed he  was  telling  the  truth,  but  what 
was  his  purpose  in  telling  it  ?  Did  he 
expect  to  make  converts  by  it  ?  When 
we  seek  to  be  reconciled  with  an  ene- 
my, do  we  begin  by  insulting  him  ?  Will 
it  dispose  an  adversary  to  listen  to  your 
arguments  with  a  favoring  ear  if  you 
open  the  discussion  by  spitting  in  his 
face,  and  calling  him  a  fool,  and  re- 
viling all  that  he  holds  in  highest 
respect?  Billingsgate  is  not  gospel. 
When  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down 
upon  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, those  chosen  preachers  of  divine 
truth  did  not  straightway  begin  to 
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blackguard  the  Jews.  When  St.  Paul 
preached  at  Antioch.  he  did  not  call 
the  pagan  pontiffs  a  ragamuffins,"  as 
Mr.  Murphy  called  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy, nor  did  he  try  to  converf  the  Jews 
by  saying  *>f  their  high  priest  what  the 
Birmingham  Boanerges  said  of  the 
pope,  that  be  was  **  the  greatest  old 
rag  and  bone  grabber  in  the  universe." 
And  does  the  Journal  of  Civilization 
expect  to  convert  Catholics  by  carica- 
turing the  pope,  and  telling  scandal- 
ous stories  about  the  church,  and  bur- 
lesquing her  doctrines?  As  we  said 
before,  we  feel  bound  to  presume  that 
the  writer  believed  all  he  said ;  but  it 
was  so  easy  for  him  to  know  better.  The 
doctrine  which  he  ascribes  to  Catholics 
we  so  earnestly  repudiate  in  all  our 
books,  in  all  our  pulpit*,  and  in  all  our 
practical  life,  that  we  have  a  good  right 
to  complain  indignantly,  and  to  charge 
him  with  a  carelessness  hardly  more  par- 
donable than  dishonesty. 

We  say  this  carelessness  is  a  very 
grave  offence,  because  such  calumnies 
against  religious  bodies  never  have  but 
one  effect— exasperation,  and  possibly 
riot.  There  is  just  the  same  material 
for  a  riot  in  New- York  that  there  was 
in  Birmingham.  There  are  ignorant 
and  hot  headed  men,  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  who  are  ready  enough  to 
come  to  blows  if  you  once  charge  them 
full  of  religious  ire,  and  then  bring  them 
in  contact ;  and  there  are  thieves  and 
street  brigands  enough  in  any  large 
city  to  push  on  the  work  of  destruction 
when  once  it  has  been  started.  We 
know  very  well  that  a  hundred  such 


stories  and  pictures  would  never  make 
a  riot  by  themselves.    We  know  very 
well  that  there  are  not  a  half  doaea 
Catholics  in  New- York  who  would  be 
wicked  and  silly  enough  to  resent  sock 
insults  with  violence.    What  we  com- 
plain of  is,  that  vituperation  and  ca- 
lumny can  hardly  fail  to  create  a 
dangerous    antagonism    of  feeling 
which,  at  any  unforeseen  provoca- 
tion may  ripen  into  bloodshed.  Once 
teach  opposing  classes  of  the  people 
to  loathe  each  other,  and  how  long 
will  the  public  peace  be  safe  ?  Let 
papers  like  Harper  s  Journal  of  Civil- 
ization (bless  the  mark  !)  keep  on  stir- 
ring up  the  bad  old  blood,  reviving  the 
dead  old  lies,  reawakening  dormant 
prejudices,  and  filling  the  two  denomi- 
nations with  mutual  hatred,  and  the 
least  little  spark  may  suddenly  kindle 
the  whole  hateful  mass  into  a  sweep- 
ing conflagration.    Argue  with  us,  if 
you  will,  and  we  will  meet  you  in  the 
calm,  gentle.  Christian  spirit  without 
which  all  controversy  must  be  worse 
than  useless.    Tell  us  that  we  are 
wrong,  if  you  think  60,  and  we  will 
show  you  wherein  we  are  right.  Sore- 
ly a  Christian  minister  can  discuss 
mooted  questions  of  theology  without 
flinging  his  Bible  at  his  adversary's 
head.    Civilized  gentlemen  can  talk 
over  their  differences  without  loading 
each  other  with  vile  epithets.  There 
is  only  one  way  in  which  religious  dis- 
putation can  be  profitable  or  even 
tolerable ;  let  us  come  to  that  way  at 
once  ;  but,  above  all  no  more  lies  ;  no 
more  playing  witli  fire. 
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CHRISTIANITY   AND   ITS  CONFLICTS* 


The  title  of  this  work  indicates  that 
its  scope  is  very  comprehensive,  and 
that  its  execution  involves  a  great  deal 
of  practical  labor  and  research.  The 
author  says  in  his  preface  that  he  has 
aimed  "  to  display  Christianity  as  it 
was  established  by  Jesus,  as  it  has  been 
developed  and  perpetuated  by  the  apos- 
tles and  their  successors,  and  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impressions  which  so 
generally  exist  respecting  it,  and  also 
endeavored  to  exhibit  a  general  out- 
line of  the  various  conflicting  elements 
which  have  been  arrayed  against  the 
Christian  system  up  to  the  present 
time." 

He  has  been  as  good  as  his  word, 
for  he  has  given  us  an  instructive  and 
able  sketch  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
and  religions,  and  of  the  corrupt  social 
conditions  which  opposed  themselves 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ;  of 
the  struggle  for  so  many  ages  with  the 
barbarism  of  Europe ;  and,  finally,  in 
what  we  consider  by  far  the  most  vivid 
and  interesting  portions  of  his  work, 
he  has  laid  bare  the  character,  effects, 
and  tendencies  of  what  is  called  the 
Reformation,  and  the  present  condition 
of  Christendom,  religious,  social,  and 
political. 

To  judge  his  work  correctly,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  author  is 
a  layman,  the  business  of  whose  life 
has  not  been  the  study  of  theology. 
A  man  of  liberal  education,  a  physician, 
and  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  his  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  grand  problems  of  man's 
destiny ;  he  has  studied  and  reflected 
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upon  them,  realized  their  importance, 
and  given  us  the  result  as  he  says, 
"for  the  sole  purpose  of  vindicating 
truth  and  the  religion  of  Christ." 

The  testimony  of  an  intelligent  and 
cultivated  layman  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious truths  has  a  peculiar  value ;  for, 
although  it  may  not  be  so  accurate  and 
full  in  a  theological  sense,  it  often  pre- 
sents the  arguments  in  a  more  popular 
form,  and  with  a  personal  conviction 
which  impresses  the  minds  of  many 
with  a  peculiar  force.    The  author 
evidently  feels  deeply  on  the  subjects 
on  which  he  writes.    A  citizen  of  the 
world,  he  feels  a  deep  interest  in  both 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  well*  being 
of  his  fellows.  As  he  contemplates  eith- 
er false  principles  or  the  evil  conduct 
of  individuals,  the  sentiment  of  indigna- 
tion rises  within  him,  and  he  express- 
es himself  frequently  in  animated  and 
glowing  language,  and  with  a  sort  of 
passionate  energy  which  will  be  con- 
sidered, no  doubt,  by  those  who  do  not 
sympathize  with  him,  as  a  blemish. 
We  wish  be  had  toned  down  some  of 
his  expressions  to  avoid  giving  need- 
less offence,  and  that  appearance  of 
exaggeration  which  to  the  minds  of 
some  might  cast  suspicion  upon  the 
solid  merit  of  his  conclusions.  We 
regret  particularly  his  political  allu- 
sions.   Without  entering  at  all  into  the 
merits  .of  party  politics,  we  wish  they 
had  been  kept  out  of  this  book  alto- 
gether ;  or,  if  the  author  must  pay  off 
one  political  party,  we  wish  he  had 
executed  an  equal  and  impartial  jus- 
tice upon  the  other.    There  is  enough 
of  political  selfishness,  corruption,  and 
bribery  in  either  political  party  to  ex- 
cite the  indignation  of  every  honest 
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man.  But  we  must  not  exact  too 
much  of  a  layman  who  has  his  strong 
political  views,  and  who  considers  it 
timely  and  for  the  public  good  to  give 
them  a  decided  expression.  What 
would  be  unbecoming  in  one  in  holy 
orders  may  be  permitted  to  a  layman 
in  the  busy  walks  of  life.  We  arc  not 
disposed  to  forgive  so  easily  the  way 
in  which  he  has  spoken  of  Near  Eng- 
land. This  section  of  the  country  con- 
tains all  sorts  of  people  and  all  sorts  of 
opinions,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
There  may  be  more  radicalism,  more 
scepticism,  and  more  fanaticism  here 
than  elsewhere.  It  is  a  question  we 
think  it  idle  to  enter  upon.  The  same 
principles  prevail  and  have  prevailed 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  It  is 
wrong  to  single  out  New  England  or 
its  inhabitants  to  be  held  up  to  the 
scorn,  ridicule,  or  hatred  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  It  is  quite  too  much  the 
fashion  nowadays  to  do  so,  and  we  can- 
not too  strongly  reprobate  a  practice 
which  sets  one  section  of  the  country 
at  variance  with  another,  perpetuates 
ill  feeling  and  hatred,  and  aggravates 
the  very  mischief  it  aims  to  remove. 
But  we  all  know  that  those  who  take 
warm  interest  in  political  questions  are 
apt  to  have  very  decided  opinions  and 
to  express  them  in  a  corresponding 
manner,  and  we  can  well  afford  to 
pass  them  by  without  allowing  our 
equanimity  to  be  too  much  ruffled  by 
them  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  poli- 
tical opinion  of  any  man,  or  however 
much  he  may  differ  from  our  author, 
he  must,  we  think,  give  him  credit  for 
his  courage  and  pluck  in  the  fearless 
manner  he  comes  out  with  them. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  solid  merits  of 
the  volume.  The  author  shows  us,  in 
the  first  chapter,  the  terrible  corruption 
of  morals  and  the  false  philosophy  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  the  fearful  struggle 
which  it  bad  with  paganism.  He  de- 
duces therefrom  the  necessity  of  mi- 
racles and  a  proof  of  their  truth.  This 
is  timely  and  judicious,  when  a  silly 
criticism  is  striving  to  overturn  all  the 
ideas  of  common  sense  on  this  subject, 


and  to  destroy  the  historical  testimony 
of  the  truth  of  revelation.  We  hope 
this  will  be  read  and  reflected  upon  by 
those  who  have  confused  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

He  proceeds  to  give  us  an  account 
of  the  doctrines  taught  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  holds  up  in  relief  the 
demand  which  he  made  on  our  unquali- 
fied submission  and  assent  to  all  the 
truths  which  he  taught  and  all  his  pre- 
cepts This  is  faith,  and  the  foundation 
of  religion  and  salvation.  To  believe  in 
Christ  is  to  believe  all  that  he  taught 
and  to  do  all  he  commanded.  As  we 
are  more  fully  aware  what  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  **  faith,'  wo  can 
understand  better  the  true  character  of 
the  Christian  religion.  We  notice  some 
inaccuracies  of  expression,  and  some- 
times desire  a  more  profound  insight 
into  the  matter,  but  find  embodied  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  which 
may  thus  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  many  who,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  ignorance  displayed  in  the  religious 
publications  of  the  day,  have  the  most 
erroneous  ideas  on  the  subject. 

He  shows  the  identity  of  the  church 
instituted  by  Christ  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  tracing  the  history  of  the 
church  from  its  foundation  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  discussing 
those  doctrines  which  are  held  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  though  rejected  by 
those  who  have  separated  from  her. 
The  picture  he  portrays  of  the  condition 
of  the  world  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation  is  most  opportune.  Pro- 
testant writers  have  endeavored  to 
force  the  conviction  on  the  minds  of 
their  readers  that  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
taken  place  since  that  event.  Nothing 
can  be  more  untrue.  The  author  proves 
to  us  that  a  continual  progress  had 
been  in  course  for  centuries  in  a  healthy 
and  steady  advancement ;  and  when 
we  connect  this  with  the  account  which 
follows  of  the  effects  of  this  great  his- 
torical event,  in  removing  the  restraints 
which  held  man's  pride  and  selfish  pas- 
sions within  bounds ;  of  the  discord, 
violence,  and  civil  war  which  were  the 
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uniform  result  everywhere  ;  we  are 
filled  with  regret  that  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  physical  and  spiri- 
tual life  of  the  nations,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  church,  was  ever  interfer- 
ed with.  It  would  have  been  a  beau- 
tiful sight  to  have  seen  Europe,  a 
commonwealth  of  nations,  bound  to- 
gether by  the  tie  of  one  religious  faith 
and  the  same  principles  of  morality, 
submitting  their  differences,  without  the 
necessity  of  immense  standing  armies 
and  ruinous  wars,  to  the  mild  arbitra- 
tion of  him  whom  they  all  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  the 
guardian  of  Christian  justice  and  mo- 
rality. We  must  ask  ourselves,  not 
where  we  are  now,  but  what  we  would 
have  attained  had  our  efforts  been  com- 
bined, rather  than  wasted  in  opposing 
one  another. 

The  church  fulfilled  her  duty  up  to 
this  time,  against  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  her  way  by  the  flood  of  barbarism 
which  overflowed  all  Europe.  She 
christianized  and  civilized  the  people. 
She  was  constantly  occupied  in  reform- 
ing abuses ;  and,  if  such  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  there  was  every  dispo- 
sition to  reform  them  within  the  body 
of  the  church  herself,  without  the  least 
need  of  throwing  off  her  legitimate  au- 
thority. This  book  ought  to  clear  up 
many  misapprehensions  only  too  com- 
mon in  the  public  mind. 

We  then  have  an  account  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformers,  drawn  from 
their  own  writings,  followed  by  inter- 
esting and  graphic  sketches  of  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  others.  That  of  Luther  is  pecu- 
liarly piquant,  and  is  authenticated  com- 
pletely by  copious  extracts  from  his  own 
writings  and  those  of  his  friends  and 
associates. 

We  hope  the  advocates  of  the  Re- 
formation, tor  the  honor  of  their  cause, 
will  keep  the  first  reformers  as  much 
out  of  sight  as  possible,  and  cease  to 
compare  them  to  St.  Paul  and  the  apos- 
tles. Their  doctrines  are  pretty  well 
exploded,  and,  when  brought  forward 
as  distinct  propositions,  are  reprobated 


by  the  universal  sense  of  mankind. 
Unfortunately  they  still  live  in  a  covert 
and  hidden  way  to  work  out  their  evil 
and  bitter  fruits,  as  the  author  fully 
shows  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  his 
work. 

Those  who  represent  the  reformers 
as  saints,  have  a  strange  idea  of  sanctity 
or  even  common  decency.  Dr.  Marcy, 
in  view  of  their  immoral  eccentricities, 
adopts  the  most  charitable  construction 
possible  in  the  case  of  Luther  and  some 
others.  We  will  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self: 

u  From  an  amiable, chaste,  temperate, 
and  devout  man,  he  (that  is,  Luther) 
became  violent,  ferocious,  intemperate, 
licentious,  blasphemous,and  sanguinary. 
From  a  firm,  unwavering,  and  happy  be- 
liever in  the  truths  of  the  church,  he  be- 
came the  victim  of  innumerable  doubts, 
changes,  perplexities,  and  fierce  tor- 
ments. From  a  condition  of  mental 
tranquillity  and  intellectual  equilibrium, 
he  leaped  into  a  state  of  maniacal  ex- 
citement with  a  very  great  perversion 
of  all  his  intellectual  powers  and  facul- 
ties. As  an  innovator  he  habitually 
saw  spectres,  men  with  tails,  horns, 
claws,  features  of  animals,  and  was  pur- 
sued and  tormented  by  these  morbid 
fantasies.  A  volume  of  these  abnor- 
mal manifestations  might  be  cited  in 
support  of  our  position,  but  we  have 
presented  a  sufficient  number  to  enable 
the  impartial  reader  to  form  a  just  con- 
clusion of  Luther's  sanity  or  insanity." 

After  this  account  of  the  reformers 
and  their  opinions,  we  have  a  striking 
account  of  the  fruits  of  their  doctrines 
in  Europe  and  America  up  to  this 
present  time.  It  deserves  to  be  read 
and  reread.  He  calls  attention  to  a 
fact  of  which  we  arc  all  too  well  cogni- 
zant, the  miserable  religious  discussions 
introduced  and  ever  on  the  increase 
since  the  Reformation.  "  Until  the 
innovating  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  faith  of  Christendom  had 
been  a  unit;  there  were  no  divisions,  no 
dissensions,  no  false  teachers  or  false 
doctrines  in  the  Christian  household. 
Men,  women,  and  children  knew  only 
one  church,  one  faith,  and  one  form  of 
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worship,  and  were  contented  and  happy 
in  their  religious  convictions.  So  univer- 
sal was  this  unity,  so  thoroughly  ground- 
ed was  this  faith,  and  so  general  was 
the  practical  observance  of  the  duties 
of  religion,  that  scepticism,  the  novelties 
of  individuals,  irrcligion,  and  immorality 
were  comparatively  rare.  The  Christ- 
ian church  had  been  made  up  of  con- 
verts from  numerous  nations  and  races, 
and  there  had  been  a  continual  struggle 
for  more  than  fifteen  centuries  between 
the  church  on  the  one  hand  and  these 
elements  of  ignorance  and  evil  on  the 
other ;  the  church  had  finally  triumph- 
ed, true  Christian  civilization  had  fairly 
gained  the  ascendency  over  barbarism, 
and  a  universal  reign  of  Christian  unity 
and  concord  was  rapidly  dawning  over 
the  whole  world,  when  suddenly  the 
innovations  of  Germany  broke  in  upon 
this  unity  and  harmony,  arrested  the 
onward  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
deluged  the  world  with  distracting  nov- 
elties, creeds,  and  sects."  Incessant 
wars  and  rapid  deterioration  of  morals 
complete  the  picture,  the  main  outlines 
of  which  we  can  verify  from  our  own 
observation.  In  this  connection  the 
author  has,  we  are  glad  to  see,  taken  up 
the  favorite  argument  and  grand  trump 
card  of  the  opponents  of  the  Catholic 
church,  which  is  thus  expressed : 44  Con- 
trast the  condition  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  countries,  and  see  how  much 
superior  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
progress  the  former  are  to  the  latter." 
He  shows  that,  when  the  facts  are  not 
carefully  manipulated  and  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  there  is  no  very  great  con- 
trast after  all  He  says:  "Macaulay 
has  contrasted  the  United  States  and 
Mexico;  Italy  and  Scotland;  Spain 
and  Holland ;  Prussia  and  Ireland ; 
candor  should  have  induced  this  emi- 
nent writer  to  have  made  more  equal 
and  just  comparisons,  as  France  and 
England,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Brazil  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
other  recently  converted  nations.' " 

Making  the  comparison,  not  merely 
in  regard  to  wealth  and  outward  show, 
but  taking  into  account  the  statistics 


of  crime,  he  shows  that  Catholic 

countries  are  far  in  advance  of  their 
Protestant  rivals  in  virtue  and  mo- 
rality. 

It  is  perfectly  astonishing  bow  the 
current  idea  in  Protestant  society 
tends  to  deity  materialism. 

Worldly  prosperity  and  accamn- 
lation  of  wealth  we  unblushingly  put 
forward  as  the  conclusive  test  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  religious  faith.  Oar 
Lord  said, 44  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt,  but  lay  up  treasures 
in  heaven but  a  host  of  clerical  and 
lay  gentlemen  and  philosophers  shoot 
themselves  hoarse  with  the  cry ; 
"  Your  Catholics  have  not  the  religion 
of  Christ,  for  you  do  not  seek  after 
money  half  hard  enough.  You  are  a 
deal  too  simple  in  your  way  of  living ; 
you  ought  to  multiply  your  cravings 
and  desires  more,  and  live  a  deal  more 
artificially  than  you  do."  Listen  to 
Lecky,  one  of  the  great  modern  lights 
quoted  by  Dr.  Marcy :  u  An  accumu- 
lation of  capital  is  therefore  the  first 
step  of  civilization,  and  this  accumu- 
lation depends  on  the  multiplication  of 

wants  Hence  the  dreary, 

sterile  torpor  that  characterized  those 
ages  in  which  the  ascetic  principle  has 
been  supreme,  while  the  civilizations 
which  have  attained  the  highest  per- 
fection have  been  those  of  ancient 
Greece  and  modern  Europe,  which 
were  most  opposed  to  it."  Liebtg. 
quoted  in  a  work  of  Youmans  recently 
published,  gives  us  this  queer  defini- 
tion :  44  Man's  superiority  to  the  beast 
depends  essentially  in  his  faculty  of 
discovering  inventions  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  wants,  and  it  is  the  sum 
of  them  among  a  people  which  em- 
braces the  conception  of  their  'civil- 
ization.' "  We  feel  much  ashamed  of 
our  old-fashioned  ignorance,  but  really 
we  used  to  think  man's  superiority  over 
the  beast  consisted  essentially  in  his 
possessing  an  immortal  soul.  Dr.  J. 
W.  Draper  launches  out  in  the  follow- 
ing grandiloquent  condemnation  of  the 
*  Roman  Church :"  *  How  different  the 
result  had  it  abandoned  the  obsolete 
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absurdities  of  patristicism" — we  sup* 
pose  be  means  the  teaching  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  handed  down  to 
them  from  the  apostles — "and  become 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  philo- 
sophy— had  it  lifted  itself  to  a  compre- 
hension of  the  awful  magnificence  of 
the  heavens  above  and  the  glories  of 
the  earth  beneath,  had  it  appreciated 
the  immeasurable  vastness  of  the  uni- 
verse, its  infinite  multitude  of  worlds, 
it3  inconceivable  past  duration."  Poor 
old  church,  why  did  you  not  abandon 
the  consideration  of  the  unseen  world 
and  the  inconceivable  duration  of 
eternity,  and  confine  your  attention  to 
astronomy  and  geology  ?  Why  teach 
men  that  God  takes  an  interest  in  them 
personally  and  holds  them  account- 
able, when  he  has  created  so  many 
worlds  and  rocks  to  take  up  their  at- 
tention? This  is  philosophy  with  a 
vengeance,  the  philosophy  which  is 
summed  up  by  St.  Paul  in  the  short 
phrase.  *  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  shall  die." 

Greece  and  Rome  reached  the  acme 
of  this  material  civilization  before  they 
fell  England  at  present  seems  to 
occupy  their  place.  Kay,  in  his  social 
history  of  the  English  people,  exposes 
the  misery  and  vice  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population,  which,  like  the 
smothered  fire  of  a  volcano,  may  burst 
out  and  involve  the  land  in  a  universal 
ruin  and  desolation. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  take  warning  in 
time,  for,  in  the  headlong  race  after 
money  and  material  enjoyment,  we  are 
getting  civilized  to  such  a  degree  that 
we  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  outrunning 
all  the  antiquated  notions  of  honor  and 
honesty.  Our  late  upheaval  of  society, 
the  unsettled  state  of  things,  the  inse- 
curity of  property,  the  enormous  prices 
of  labor  and  living,  are  beginning  to 
make  us  realize  that  "  all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters,"  and  we  feel  confident 
that  many  a  one  will  accept  Dr.  Mar- 
cy  s  fearless  expose  of  false  civiliza- 
tion with  thankfulness,  and  draw  the 
logical  conclusions. 

In  this  connection  is  shown  also  the 
reason  why  our  own  country  displays 
vol.  v.— 45 


so  much  greater  advance  in  material 
prosperity  than  either  Mexico  or  the 
countries  of  South  America :  a  reason, 
we  are  truly  sorry  to  say,  substanti- 
ated by  overwhelming  testimony.  It 
is  this:  The  native  population  of  out 
own  country,  though  a  simple,  inno- 
cent, warm-hearted  people,  who  re- 
ceived us  with  open  arms,  were  hunted 
down  and  destroyed  like  wild  beasts  in 
New  England,  Virginia,  and  elsewhere* 
In  Mexico  and  South  America  they 
still  live  and  occupy  the  country.  Here 
we  have  made  a  blank  to  be  filled  by 
a  full-blown  European  civilization  of 
the  growth  of  centuries ;  there  mil- 
lions of  the  original  people  have  been 
reclaimed  from  barbarism,  are  living, 
increasing  in  number,  and  steadily  pro- 
gressing (oward  the  mark  we  have  afr 
tained.  Dr.  Marcy  tells  truth  in  elo- 
quent but  indignant  forms  when  he 
says:  *'It  is  quite  true  that  this  Mex- 
ican Indian  race  is  inferior  by  nature 
to  the  Anglo  Saxon  or  the  Frank.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  children  of  those 
who  were  rude  savages  a  few  genera- 
tions ago  have  not  the  intelligence,  or 
the  energy,  or  the  enterprise  of  the 
shrewd,  money-loving  Puritan.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  souls  of  these  sim- 
ple-minded children  of  Montezuma  are 
not  wholly  absorbed  in  the  love  of  gain 
and  of  worldly  pride  and  ambition ; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  live,  and  can 
look  upon  the  consecrated  graves  ot 
their  fathers  back  to  the  days  of  Cor- 
tez  ;  they  still  live,  and  can  worship  in 
spirit  and  truth  the  God  who  created 
them  and  gave  them  their  country ; 
they  still  live,  and  can  behold  cities, 
towns,  churches,  schools,  and  culti-" 
vatcd  fields,  where  their  fathers  only 
saw  dense  forests  and  savage  wilder- 
nesses; they  still  live,  and  bless  the 
church  and  the  priests  who  have  been 
their  preservers  and  benefactors." 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  it  is 
the  glory  of  the  Catholic  Church  that 
her  great  heart  has  always  beat  warm- 
ly and  tenderly  for  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  the  poor  and  down- trodden  races  of 
mankind.    Her  history  on  this  conti- 
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nent  is  a  history  of  a  long  line  of  true 
imitations  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
peaceful  triumphs  of  his  cross.  Wher- 
ever Protestantism  prevailed,  wc  have, 
as  an  unvarying  result,  the  speedy  ex- 
termination by  fire  and  sword  of  the  abo- 
rigines. Even  this  is  held  up  by  some 
writers  as  conclusive  of  the  superior 
claims  of  Protestantism.  Their  argu- 
ment, divested  of  all  ambiguity,  would 
sound  thus :  u  The  red  man  was  in  the 
way  of  our  development,  we  shot  him 
and  cleared  the  track.  What  is  the 
use  of  making  a  fuss  about  shooting 
Indians  or  other  inferior  races  ?  It  is  a 
great  deal  better  to  do  that  than  to  try 
Ao  keep  the  poor  devils  to  be  a  burden 
to  themselves  and  to  us.  We  Protes- 
tants understand  better  than  you  weak- 
minded  and  superstitious  Catholics 
how  to  deal  with  such  matters,  and 
Ms  proves  that  we,  and  not  you,  have 
the  true  Christianity We  speak  thus 
strongly  because  we  feel  strongly  the 
impudence  with  which  such  writers  at- 
tribute to  Christianity  itself  the  gross- 
-est  violations  of  its  very  first  princi- 
ples. 

Let  us  excuse  our  forefathers  as 
much  as  we  can,  but,  in  the  interest  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  let  us  not  call 
their  crimes  virtues.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  their  religion  powerful  enough  to 
enlighten  their  ignorance  or  to  control 
their  passions ;  they  had  no  church  to 
lay  down  the  stern,  undeviating  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  and  no  confessional 
to  apply  them  to  the  individual  con- 
science ;  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  an 
Indian  stole  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  plun- 
dered a  hen-roost,  his  death  and  the 
•extermination  of  his  tribe  was  a  neces- 
sary and  immediate  consequence.  And 
for  the  want  of  the  same  authoritative 
.moral  restraint,  according  to  many  Pro- 
testant writers  who  have  taken  the 
alarm,  we  are  now  on  the  high  road  to 
exterminate  ourselves. 

The  Rev.  J.  Todd,  D.D.,  a  Congre- 
gational divine,  all  honor  to  him  for  his 
conscientious  candor,  says,  speaking  of 
the  disparity  in  the  natural  increase  of 
-our  foreign  and  native-born  population, 
and  of  the  immoral  causes  of  it :  "There 


is  nothing  in  Protestantism  that  en- 
courages or  connives  at  it,  but  there  is 
a  vast  ignorance  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
thing.  But  in  the  Catholic  Church  hu- 
man life  is  guarded  at  all  stages  by  the 
confessional,  by  stern  denouncement, 
and  by  fearful  excommunications." 

The  divine  wisdom  of  the  Founder  of 
the  sacrament  of  confession  is  most 
signally  vindicated  in  these  few  pithy 
words,  which  we  leave  to  the  reflection 
of  the  reader. 

In  the  concluding  portions  of  his 
work  the  author  gives  some  moat  inter- 
esting statistics  of  the  growth  and  pro- 
portions of  infidelity  and  scepticism  in 
our  country,  of  the  results  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  missions  among  the 
heathens,  and  of  the  state  of  religion 
throughout  the  world.    These  make 
his  work  more  complete,  and  will  be 
received  gladly  by  many  who  have  not 
had  their  attention  called  to  these  facts 
before.    We  think  they  add  very  much 
to  the  completeness  of  the  work,  and 
it  was  a  happy  idea  of  the  author  to 
put  them  in.    Dr.  Marcy's  book  ought 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  it  will.    The  number  of 
unpalatable  truths  told  in  it,  and  the 
direct,  incisive  way  in  which  they  are 
told,  have  provoked  and  will  provoke 
much  unfavorable  comment  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  discredit  it.  It 
will  be  called  vituperative,  false,  and 
calumnious.  Its  truth — and  Dr.  Marcy 
has  taken  good  care  to  back  up  all  his 
assertions  with  the  best  of  evidence — is 
the  best  refutation  of  all  such  accusa- 
tions.   We  find  every  day  all  sorts  of 
false  and  calumnious  statements,  circu- 
lated without  a  particle  of  proof,  in  the 
books,  the  periodicals,  and  newspapers 
of  the  land,  against  the  persons  and  the 
doctrines  we  hold  most  dear.    It  is  of 
little  use  to  reply,  the  lie  is  circulated 
and  the  reply  is  left  unnoticed.  Our 
opponents  take  all  their  representations 
cf  our  doctrines  and  practices,  at  second 
hand,  from  the  writings  of  our  deadliest 
enemies,  and  never  think  it  worth  while 
to  verify  their  statements  by  looking  at 
the  statements  of  our  own  councils  and 
standard  writers.    This  treatment  is 
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absolutely  unfair,  and  the  most  respect- 
able are  blind  to  its  meanness,  where 
we  are  concerned ;  but  let  the  Catholic 
writer  tell  the  outspoken  truth  and  back 
it  up  by  genuine  testimony  of  their  own 
writers  and  partisans,  and  the  cry  is  at 
once  raised  of  "  calumnious,  incendiary, 
malicious,"  etc  etc  It  will  be  easier 
to  raise  a  cry  against  this  book  than  to 
answer  its  statements.  When  Marshall 
published  his  history  of  Christian'  Mis- 
sions, with  its  thousands  of  references 
to  the  most  unsuspected  Protestant  wit- 
nesses, we  looked  for  a  reply  which 
would  be  something  more  than  merely 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
bat  we  have  looked  in  vain  up  to  this 


time;  its  statements  have  never  been 
answered.  So  we  feel  sure  it  will  be 
with  this  book.  It  may  be  called  hard 
names,  but  it  will  not  be  seriously  an- 
swered. If  it  will  be  thoughtfully  read, 
we  shall  feel  content.  It  will  then,  at 
least,  be  answered,  as  we  prefer  to  see 
all  honest  representations  of  the  truth 
answered,  by  the  removal  of  prejudice, 
the  correction  of  many  false  ideas  which 
prevail  concerning  our  holy  faith,  and 
the  consequent  desire,  which  we  pray 
may  arise  in  not  a  few  sincere  minds, 
to  examine  more  fully  into  its  character 
and  the  grounds  of  its  claims  to  be  the 
true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 

THERMOMETERS. 


An  ordinary  thermometer  consists, 
as  everybody  knows,  of  a  glass  tube, 
fixed  to  a  scale.  This  tube  contains  a 
fine  bore,  and  has  a  bulb  blown  at  one 
extremity.  Some  liquid,  generally 
mercury  or  alcohol,  is  introduced  into 
the  tube,  the  air  is  driven  out,  and  the 
tube  is  sealed.  The  quantity  of  fluid, 
say  mercury,  admitted  into  the  tube 
is  so  regulated  that  at  common  tem- 
peratures the  bulb  and  a  portion  of  the 
bore  are  filled.  The  remainder  of  the 
bore,  which  is  empty,  affords  space  for 
the  mercury  to  rise.  This  arrange- 
ment renders  very  perceptible  the  al- 
terations in  the  volume  of  the  mercury 
due  to  changes  of  temperature,  a  very 
Blight  increase  or  diminution  of  volume 
causing  the  mercury  to  rise  or  to  fall 
appreciably  in  the  fine  bore.  After 
sealing,  the  scale  has  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  tube,  and  the  instrument  is  com- 
plete. 

Thermometers  of  the  most  accurate 


make  are  called  standard  thermome- 
ters. In  their  manufacture,  numerous 
precautions  are  necessary  from  the 
very  outset.  Even  in  so  simple  a  mat- 
ter as  the  choice  of  the  tube  of  glass 
much  care  is  requisite.  The  bore  has 
to  be  tested,  in  order  to  ensure  that  it 
is  of  uniform  capacity  throughout.  It 
is  found  that  tubes,  as  they  come  from 
the  glass  house,  contain  a  bore  wider 
at  one  extremity  than  the  other.  The 
bore  is,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  a  very 
elongated  cone.  In  a  hundredweight 
of  tubes,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  or 
so  can  be  picked  out  in  which  the  bore 
is  perfectly  true.  The  bore  is  tested 
in  a  very  ingenious  though  simple  man- 
ner. A  bulb  is  blown,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  mercury  is  admitted 
into  the  tube— about  as  much  as  will 
fill  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  bore.  By 
alternately  cooling  and  heating  the 
bulb,  this  delicate  thread  of  mercury 
is  driven  from  one  end  of  the  tube  to 
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the  other,  and  during  this  process  its 
length  is  carefully  measured  in  all  parts 
of  the  tube.  Should  the  length  of  the 
mercury  alter  in  various  situations,  it 
is  evident  that  the  capacity  of  the  bore 
is  not  uniform  throughout,  and  the  tube 
must  be  rejected*  In  blowing  the  bulb, 
an  elastic  ball,  containing  air,  is  used. 
The  ordinary  method  of  blowing  glass 
bums  by  means  of  the  breath  is  found 
to  cause  the  introduction  of  moisture 
into  the  tube. 

The  size  of  the  bulb  has  next  to  be 
considered.  A  large  bulb  renders  the 
instrument  slow  in  its  indications  of 
change,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury that  has  to  be  acted  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  bulb  is  too  small,  it 
will  not  contain  sufficient  mercury  to 
register  high  temperatures,  unless  the 
bore  is  exceedingly  fine. 

The  shape  of  the  bulb  is  of  import- 
ance. Spherical  bulbs  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  resist  the  varying  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere ;  while  cylindrical  bulbs  ex- 
pose larger  surfaces  of  mercury,  and 
arc  therefore  preferred  for  more  deli- 
cate instruments.  Various  plans  have 
been  suggested  in  order  to  obtain  ther- 
mometers of  extreme  sensitiveness  for 
delicate  experiments.  Some  have  been 
made  with  very  small  thin  bulbs,  to 
contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  in  these  the  indicating  column 
is  generally  so  fine,  that  it  can  only 
be  read  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  lens. 
Instruments  have  been  contrived  with 
spiral  or  coiled  tubular  bulbs ;  but  the 
thickness  of  jrlass  required  to  keep  these 
in  shape  nullifies  the  effect  sought  to 
be  obtained — namely,  instantaneous 
action.  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra, 
the  well-known  meteorological  instru- 
ment-makers, have  recently  succeeded 
in  constructing  a  thermometer  which 
combines  sensitiveness  and  quickness 
of  action,  and  which  presents  a  good 
visible  column.  The  bulb  of  this  ther- 
mometer is  of  a  gridiron  form.  The 
reservoir  is  made  of  glass,  so  thin  that 
it  cannot  be  blown  ;  it  can  only  be 
formed  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp ;  yet 
its  shape  gives  it  such  rigidity  that  its 
indications  are  not  affected  by  altering 


its  position  or  by  standing  it  on  iu 
bulb.  The  reservoirs  of  the  most  deli- 
cate of  these  instruments  contain  aboni 
nine  inches  of  excessively  thin  cylin- 
drical glass,  the  outer  diameter  at 
which  is  not  more  than  the  twentieth  of 
an  inch,  and,  owing  to  the  large  surface 
thus  presented  to  the  air,  the  indications 
are  positively  instantaneous.  This 
form  of  thermometer  was  constructed 
expressly  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
scientific  balloon  ascents,  to  enable  the 
observer  to  take  thermometric  readings 
at  precise  elevations.  It  was  contem- 
plated to  procure  a  metallic  thermome- 
ter ;  but,  on  the  production  of  this  per- 
fect instrument,  the  idea  was  abandon- 
ed. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  bulb  hav- 
ing been  determined,  the  workman  next 
proceeds  to  fill  the  tube.  This  is  ef- 
fected by  heating  the  bulb  while  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  embedded  in 
mercury.  Upon  allowing  the  bulb  to 
cool,  the  atmospheric  pressure  drives 
some  mercury  into  the  tube.  The  pro- 
cess is  continued  until  sufficient  mer- 
cury has  entered.  The  mercury  used 
in  filling  should  be  quite  pure,  and 
should  have  been  freed  from  moisture 
and  air  by  recent  boiling.  It  is  again 
boiled  in  the  tube  'after  filling ;  and 
when  the  expulsion  of  air  and  moisture 
is  deemed  complete,  and  while  the  mer- 
cury fills  the  tube,  the  artist  dexterously 
removes  it  from  the  source  of  heat,  and 
at  the  8am e  moment  closes  it  with  the 
flame  of  a  blow- pipe.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  in  spite  of  every  care  a 
little  air  still  remains  in  the  tube.  Its 
presence  is  detected  by  inverting  the 
tube,  when,  if  the  mercury  falls  to  the 
extremity  (or  nearly  so)  of  the  bore, 
some  air  is  present,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  removed. 

The  thermometer,  after  being  filled, 
has  to  be  graduated.  Common  thermo- 
meters are  fixed  to  a  scale  on  which 
the  degrees  are  marked ;  but  the  gra- 
duation of  standards  is  engraved  on  the 
stem  itself,  in  order  to  insure  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy.  The  first  sieps  ia 
graduating  are  to  ascertain  the  exact 
freezing* point  and  the  exact  boiling. 
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point,  and  to  mark  on  the  tube  the  height 
of  the  mercury  at  these  points.  The 
freezing-point  can  be  determined  with 
comparative  ease.  Melting  ice  has  al- 
ways the  same  temperature  in  all  places 
and  under  all  circumstances,  provided 
only  that  the  water  from  which  the  ice 
is  congealed  is  pure.  The  bulb  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  are  im- 
mersed in  melting  ice ;  the  mercury  de- 
scends ;  the  point  where  it  remains  sta- 
tionary is  the  freezing-point,  and  is 
marked  on  the  tube. 

The  determination  of  the  boiling- 
point  is  more  difficult.  The  boiling-point 
varies  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  normal  boiling  temperature 
of  water  is  fixed  at  a  barometric  pres- 
sure of  29*922  inches  of  mercury  hav- 
ing the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  in 
the  latitude  of  45°,  and  at  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Of  course,  these  conditions 
rarely  if  ever  co-exist ;  and  consequently 
the  boiling-point  has  to  be  corrected  for 
errors,  and  reduced  for  latitude.  Tables 
of  vapor  tension,  as  they  are  called, 
computed  from  accurate  experiments, 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  .  Regnault's 
tables,  the  most  recent,  are  considered 
the  best. 

An  approximate  boiling-point  is 
first  obtained  by  actual  experiment 
A  copper  boiler  is  used,  which  has  at 
its  top  an  open  cylinder  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  allow  a  thermometer  to  be 
introduced  into  it,  without  touching  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  The  cylinder  is 
surrounded  by  a  second  one,  fixed  to 
the  top  of  the  boiler,  but  not  entering 
it,  the  two  being  about  an  inch  apart. 
The  outer  cylinder  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  inner  one  from  contact  with 
the  cold  external  air.  The  thermo- 
meter to  be  graduated  is  placed  in  the 
inner  cylinder,  and  held  there  by  a 
thong  of  India-rubber.  As  the  vapor 
of  the  boiling  water  rises  from  the 
boiler  into  the  cylinder,  it  envelops  the 
thermometer,  and  causes  the  mercury 
to  ascend.  As  the  mercury  rises,  the 
tube  is  gradually  lowered,  so  as  to 
keep  the  top  of  the  mercury  just  visible 
above  the  cylinder.   When  the  mer- 


cury becomes  stationary,  the  position 
of  the  top  of  the  column  is  marked  on 
the  tube ;  and  the  boiling-point,  subject 
to  corrections  for  errors,  is  obtained. 

The  freezing  and  boiling  points  being 
determined,  the  scale  is  applied  by 
dividing  the  length  between  the  two 
points  into  a  certain  number  of  oqual 
degrees.  This  operation  is  performed 
by  a  machine  called  a  dividing-engine, 
which  engraves  degrees  of  any  required 
width  with  extreme  accuracy. 

The  scale  used  in  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  British  colonies,  and  in 
North  America,  is  that  known  as  Fah- 
renheit's. Fahrenheit  was  a  philosophi- 
cal instrument  maker  of  Amsterdam. 
About  the  year  1724,  he  invented  the 
scale  with  which  his  name  is  associated. 
The  freezing-point  of  his  scale  is  32  de- 
grees, the  boiling-point  212  degrees, 
and  the  intermediate  space  is  composed 
of  180  degrees.  This  peculiar  division 
was  thus  derived.  The  lowest  cold 
observed  in  Iceland  was  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit.  When  the  thermometer 
stood  at  zero,  it  was  calculated  to  con* 
tain  a  volume  of  mercury  represented 
by  the  figures  1 1,124.  When  plunged 
into  melting  snow,  the  mercury  expand- 
ed to  a  volume  represented  by  11,156; 
hence  the  intermediate  space  was  divi- 
ded into  thirty-two  equal  portions  or 
degrees,  and  thirty-two  was  taken  as 
the  freezing-point  of  water.*  Simi- 
larly, at  the  boiling-point,  the  quick- 
silver expanded  to  11,336.  Fahren- 
heit's scale  is  convenient  in  some  re- 
spects. The  meteorological  observer 
is  seldom  troubled  with  negative  signs, 
the  divisions  of  the  scale  are  numerous, 
and  tenths  of  degrees  give  all  the  mi- 
nuteness usually  requisite. 

In  1742,  Celsius,  a  Swede,  proposed 
zero  for  the  freezing-point,  and  100  de- 
grees for  the  boiling-point,  all  tempera- 
tures below  freezing  being  distinguished 

*  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  baa  lately  concluded  a 
series  of  experiment*  al  the  Kew  Observatory,  by 
which  he  has  accurately  determined  the  fretting* 
point  of  mercury.  The  experiment*,  conducted  with 
great  care,  hare  shown  that  the  freeatng -point  of 
mercury,  like  that  of  water,  b  constant,  and  that  It 
denotes  a  temperature  of  — 87*98  F.  The  freeslng- 
polnt  of  mercury  will  now  be  used  as  a  third  point  ra 
graduating  thermometers  which  are  intended  to  re- 
gister extreme  temperatures. 
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by  the  negative  sign  ( — ).  This  scale 
n  known  as  the  Centigrade.  It  is  in 
use  in  France,  Sweden,  and  in  the 
south  of  Europe;  it  has  the  advantage 
of  decimal  notation,  with  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  negative  sign. 

Reaumur's  scale  is  in  use  in  Spain, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany.  It  differs 
from  the  Centigrade  in  this,  that  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  are  sepa- 
rated by  80  degrees  instead  of  100  de- 
grees- 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  construct 
a  6oale  which  should  combine  all  the 
advantages  of  Fahrenheit's  and  of  the 
Centigrade.  Freezing-point  should  be 
fixed  at  100  degrees ;  and  boiling-point 
should  be  fixed  at  as  many  hundred  di- 
visions or  degrees  above  100  degrees 
as  might  be  agreed  on  by  practical  men 
as  most  convenient.  The  advantages 
of  decimal  notation  would  thus  remain 
as  in  the  Centigrade  scale,  and  the  mi- 
nus  sign  would  be  got  rid  of. 

And  now,  having  applied  the  scale, 
and  having  exercised  every  precaution, 
can  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  pos- 
sessing a  perfect  instrument?  Dis- 
heartening as  il  may  appear,  the  stand- 
ard instrument  of  to-day  may  not  be 
accurate  to-morrow.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  freezing  point  will 
become  displaced.  This  curious  phe- 
nomenon has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  Me6srs.  Negretti&  Zarabra, 
in  their  treatise  on  Meteorological  In- 
struments, (a  work  which  abounds  with 
information  of  a  most  interesting  na- 


ture.) say,  in  reference  to  displacement 
of  the  freezing  point,  that  ^eitherta? 
prolonged  effect  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  upon  the  thin  glass  of  the  bulbs 
of  thermometers,  or  tne  gradual  res- 
toration of  the  equilibrium  of  tbe  parti- 
cles of  the  glass  after  having  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  operation  of 
boiling  the  mercury,  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  freezing-points  of  standard 
thermometers  reading  from  a  few  tooth* 
to  a  degree  higher  in  the  course  of  some 
years."    To  obviate  this  small  error,  u 
is  the  practice  of  the  makers  in  question 
"  to  place  the  tubes  aside  for  about  six 
months  before  fixing  the  freezing- point* 
in  order  to  give  time  for  the  glass  to 
regain  its  former  state  of  aggregation. 
The  making  of  accurate  thermometers 
is  a  task  attended  with  many  difficulties, 
the  principal  one  being  tbe  liability  of 
the  zero  or  freezing-point  varying  con- 
stantly ;  so  much  so,  that  a  thermometer 
that  is  perfectly  correct  to-day,  if  im- 
mersed in  boiling-water,  will  be  no 
longer  accurate ;  at  least,  it  will  take 
some  time  before  it  again  settles  into 
its  normal  state.    Then,  again,  if  a 
thermometer  is  recently  blown,  filled, 
and  graduated  immediately,  or,  at  least, 
before  some  months  have  elapsed, 
though  every  care  may  have  been  taken 
with  tbe  production  of  tbe  instrument, 
it  will  require  some  correction ;  so 
that  the  instrument,  however  carefully 
made,  should  from  time  to  time  be 
plunged  into  finely -pounded  ice,  in  or- 
der to  verify  the  freezing-point" 


From  The  Month. 

THE  TUSCAN  PEASANTS  AND  THE  MAREMNA. 


The  Maremna  is,  in  summer,  the 
word  that  drives  the  sleep  from  many 
an  Italian  woman's  pillow  as  she  thinks 
of  the  perils  that  her  husband,  her 
brother,  or  her  betrothed  is  encounter- 
ing as  he  reaps  the  fertile  harvest,  and 
gains,  at  the  riak  of  his  life,  the  wages 
that  will  enable  him  and  his  to  live 


through  the  winter.  u  A  me  mi  pare 
una  Maremna  amara"  is  the  burden  of 
the  song  with  which  many  a  child  is 
rocked  to  sleep.  And  with  reason. 
The  Maremna  is  the  Littorale  or  shores 
of  the  Tuscan  Sea ;  and  there  the  coasts 
that  bound  the  blue  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean are  lined  by  tangled  jungles 
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and  pestilential  marshes,  whence  at 
each  sunset  arises  the  baleful  fever, 
which,  passing  in  scorn  over  the  ruined 
cities  that  its  pernicious  breath  has  de- 
populated, creeps  along  like  the  sleuth- 
hound  until  it  finds  the  hardy  moun- 
taineer returning  from  his  day  of  labor, 
and  smites  him  with  the  wasting  blight 
which  saps  his  strength.  Yet  year 
after  year  do  the  sons  of  Italy  descend 
with  unwearied  energy  to  these  valleys 
and  deadly  plains,  to  reap  the  crops 
that  have  grown  un cared  for  but  luxu- 
riantly, death  and  disease  stalking  be- 
hind them,  and  the  fear  of  falling  vic- 
tims to  the  power  of  the  evil  air  urging 
them  to  increased  exertions,  in  order 
that  they  may  earlier  return  and  share 
their  scanty  gains  with  their  wives  and 
children.  They  march  gayly,  too,  often 
singing  alternately  in  their  rough  mono- 
tone the  songs  they  have  composed 
themselves,  cheerful  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  fulfilling  a  duty ;  and 
this  although  knowing  that  they  have 
to  fight  a  foo  against  whom  neither 
courage  nor  energy  nor  strength  can 
avail,  but  whose  damp  breath  appears 
to  draw  the  marrow  from  their  bones 
and  fill  them  wirh  fever;  sometimes 
sending  them  weak  and  emaciated,  use- 
less as  workmen,  to  their  native  homes ; 
sometimes  in  a  few  hours  laying  their 
bodies  low,  to  lie,  far  from  family  and 
friends,  in  unconsecrated  ground. 

When  the  Italian  peasants  speak  of 
the  Maremna,  they  mean  that  district 
of  Italy  which  runs  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  Monte  Nebo 
and  the  mountains  south  of  Leghorn 
over  the  flat  marshes  of  the  Tuscan 
shores,  and  the  desolate  promontory  of 
Monte  Cervino,  as  far  as  the  sunny 
shores  of  Sorento  and  Amalfi.  To  the 
south  of  the  Tuscan  frontier  the  (to 
English  ears)  more  familiar  name  of 
Campagna  is  applied  to  the  whole  of 
that  portion  of  the  Maremna  which  lies 
within  the  ancient  Agro  Romano ;  still 
further  to  the  south  the  word  Maremna 
becomes  identical  with  what  are  called 
the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  mountain- 
eers of  Modena,  Parma,  and  Tuscany 
call  the  country  which  they  periodically 


visit,  whether  south  or  north,  Maremna : 
the  inhabitants  frequently  give  it  a  local 
name.  Undefined  as  are  its  bounda- 
ries, and  almost  unknown  to  geography 
as  is  its  name,  its  characteristics  are 
much  the  same  throughout ;  every- 
where we  meet  the  same  wide  plains, 
tangled  jungles,  ruined  cities,  wooded 
hills,  ever-recurring  swamps  and  mo- 
rasses; throughout  the  whole  district 
the  same  terrible  ague,  the  sam?  deso- 
lating fever,  the  fatal  influence  of  the 
malaria,  rage  with  destructive  effect. 
Although  often  characterized  as  a 
swamp  or  a  marsh,  yet  the  Maremna 
by  no  means  consists  of  plains  like  the 
fens ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  several 
high  mountains,  which  run  down  even 
into  the  sea :  the  land  near  the  coast  is, 
however,  in  general  flat 

Part  of  the  Maremna  is  cultivated, 
and  produces  grain ;  the  greater  portion, 
however,  is  kept  for  pasture.  As  soon 
as  the  herbage  begins  to  fail  on  the 
mountains  of  Tuscany,  the  peasants 
drive  their  flocks  down  to  the  pastures 
of  the  Maremna.  There  they  remain 
six  or  seven  months.  The  women  and 
children  are  left  at  home,  and  the  men 
and  boys  during  this  time  bear  all  the 
privations,  hardships,  and  dangers.  An 
Italian  poet  exclaims: 44  Alas,  how  often 
do  they  return  home  bowed  down  by 
fever !  how  often  do  they  never  return  1 
for,  where  they  sought  to  earn  the  sus- 
tenance of  their  families,  they  meet  with 
dcaih."  While  some  descend  with  their 
flocks  and  act  as  shepherds,  the  majority 
are  there  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
wood,  making  charcoal  and  potash; 
their  last  work  is  to  reap  the  hay  and 
corn,  and  then  those  who  are  left  alhe 
return.  Part  of  their  wages  has  al- 
ready been  sent  home ;  the  remainder 
they  bring  with  them. 

Halfway  between  Leghorn  and  Pisa 
stands  the  old  church  of  St.  Pier 
d' Arena.  It  is  very  large,  and  built  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  resemble  the  form 
of  a  ship.  In  old  days  the  sea  reached 
this  point,  and  the  name 4  Arena'  points 
to  the  strand  on  which  the  church  was 
built.  Tradition  states  it  was  here  St. 
Peter  landed  on  his  visit  to  Italy,  and 
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the  church  was  built  to  commemorate 
the  event. 

One  October,  now  many  years  ago, 
after  a  visit  to  this  church,  I  met  a  troop 
of  shepherds  and  their  flocks  on  their 
march  to  the  Maremna,  The  proces- 
sion must  have  covered  half  a  mile  of 
ground.  Never  yet  have  I  looked  on  a 
troop  of  these  sunburnt  children  of  the 
south  as  I  hey  were  wending  their  way 
to  a  land  whence  all  would  not  return, 
without  saluting  them  even  as  I  would 
a  forlorn  hope  advancing  to  attack  the 
breach  of  a  fortress.  Soldiers  of  duty, 
"Morituros  vos  saluto."  And  higher 
is  the  courage  and  deeper  is  the  love 
that  impels  these  brave  men,  singing  as 
they  go,  to  encounter  the  fever  and 
thirst  and  pestilential  air  of  the  Marem- 
na, than  that  which  animates  many  even 
of  those  soldiers  who  fight  for  God  and 
king  and  fatherland. 

Tears  rose  to  the  eyes  of  my  com- 
panion as  they  passed.  The  flocks 
and  herds  marched  first,  all "  ruddled," 
that  is,  marked  with  red,  to  show  to 
whom  they  belonged.  The  procession 
was  headed  by  the  bell-wethers,  with 
their  curved  horns  ;  in  close  attendance 
upon  them  are  tall,  handsome,  woolly- 
haired  sheep-dogs,  of  a  larger  breed 
than  ours,  and  with  their  necks  defend- 
ed by  a  collar  studded  with  nails,  the 
projecting  points  of  which  often  turn 
the  scale  in  the  case  of  an  encounter 
with  the  wolves.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  robbers  against  which  these  vigi- 
lant watchers  defend  the  sheep:  if  a 
human  beast  of  prey,  in  shape  of  a 
thief,  lies  lurking  in  the  ditches  that 
border  the  roadside,  watching  an  op- 
portunity for  seizing  a  lamb,  they  de- 
tect him  and  compel  him  to  show  him- 
self. At  night,  too,  they  march  round 
the  nets  that  enclose  the  little  encamp- 
ment, and  give  the  weary  guardians 
time  to  sleep.  Before  they  go  to  Bleep, 
the  peasants  light  a  fire,  and  make 
cheese  and  ricotti,  (a  sort  of  Devon- 
shire cream,)  with  which  they  repay 
the  owner  of  the  soil  for  leave  to  en- 
camp on  his  grounds.  As  the  milk  is 
far  more  plentiful  on  their  return  in 
May,  a  spirit  of  natural,  even-handed 


justice  makes  them  general! j  contrive, 
both  going  and  returning,  to  hah  at  the 
same  stations.   A  necessary  member 
of  this  company  is  the  poet,  or  scribe, 
(scrivano.)    To  him  is  entrusted  the 
task  of  composing,  or  else  writing  down 
and  correcting,  the  *  Respects"  which 
each  Tuscan  shepherd  is  bound  to  send 
to  his  sweetheart.    Collections  of  these 
rustic  poems  have,  lately  been  made 
and  published.    They  are  foil  of  pathos 
and  tenderness ;  the  heart  of  the  young 
exile  yearns  not  only  for  his  damn, 
(sweetheart,)  but  for  the  bean  ties  of  rhe 
country  he  has  left  behind  him.  Not 
his  the  harp  to  sing  of  festive  banquets 
or  goblets  crowned  with  flowers;  he 
loves  the  streams  of  fresh  water,  the 
flowering  grass,  the  cultivated  terraces, 
the  pure  air  of  his  mountain  borne. 
Nature  herself,  and  sorrow,  the  nurs*; 
of  beauty,  have  breathed  on  him  a  spirit 
of  truth  and  poetry  as  distinct  from 
the  sickly  sentimentality  and  vice  so 
often  found  in  modern  verse,  as  is  the 
wild  rider  of  the  Arabian  desert  from 
the  puny  jockey  who  wins  our  handi- 
caps.   Strange,  indeed,  it  would  be  if 
these  poems,  written  in  danger,  absence, 
and  exile,  possessed  not  a  fragrance  all 
their  own— one,  however,  that  seems 
to  escape  not  only  in  the  most  literal 
translation,  but  even  when,  under  a 
slightly  different  form,  they  appear  in 
the  works  of  their  more  highly  educat- 
ed countrymen. 

Independently  of  the  troops  that 
march  almost  patriarchally  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  like  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  peasants  often  go  down  in  gangs 
of  five  or  six  to  look  for  work ;  some- 
times, though  rarely,  necessity  compels 
them  to  take  with  them  their  wives,  and, 
if  grown  up,  their  children.  Iu  this 
case  they  almost  invariably  travel  ra 
one  of  the  long,  narrow,  covered  cars 
of  the  country.  The  men  trudge  along 
in  groups  of  five  or  six,  with  their  best 
clothes  in  a  bundle  slung  to  a  stick, 
and,  if  by  any  possible  contrivance  it 
can  be  managed,  with  a  gun  upon  their 
shoulder ;  for  game  of  all  kinds,  roe, 
deer,  wild  boars,  porcupines,  woodcock, 
aud  snipe  abound.    I  once  saw  these 
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groups  arriving,  one  after  another,  at 
a  seaport  town  near  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
until  they  reached  the  number  of  500 
or  600 :  these  all  sailed  in  a  steamer 
to  Corsica,  to  till  the  rich  ground  of 
that  island.  In  a  fortnight  the  steamer 
returned,  and  freighted  itself  with  an 
equally  large  cargo  of  laborers.  Many 
go  to  Sardinia,  a  still  more  unhealthy 
island :  their  chief  occupation  there  is 
mostly  to  fell  the  forests  which  have 
been  bought  by  speculators.  Some 
find  work  at  the  Grand  Ducal  Iron- 
works at  Follonica,  and  at  the  mines 
in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Elba ; 
others  help  to  till  the  Maremna,  the 
soil  of  which  is  so  fertile  that,  if  it  lies 
one  year  fallow,  it  requires  but  to  have 
the  seed  thrown  broadcast  over  it  in 
order  to  yield  every  alternate  year, 
and  without  further  tillage,  a  most 
magnificent  crop.  Others  help  to  clear 
away  the  forest  and  the  thicket,  and 
prepare  the  ground  for  future  years, 
and  thus  aid  in  the  great  works  for  re- 
claiming this  land  of  jungle  and  fever 
that  have  been  now  carried  on  for  so 
many  years ;  others  simply  to  make 
charcoal  or  potash,  and  to  live  by  sell- 
ing game  at  the  neighboring  towns. 
To  sing  the  songs  of  their  native  vil- 
lages is  their  chief  pleasure.  In  the 
daytime  one  man  will  begin  to  sing  at 
his  work,  and  then  another  catches  the 
refrain,  and  begins  in  turn.  At  night, 
too,  round  the  fire,  (which  An  said  to 
scare  away  the  fever,)  they  sing  songs 
and  tell  their  old  stories,  and  repeat 
their  legends  of  saints  and  miracles. 
Thus  it  happens  that  they  return  to 
their  native  villages,  speaking  the  pure 
Tuscan  language  undefiled  by  the  patois 
of  Corsica  or  the  miserable  jargon  of 
the  other  islands. 

The  fever  often  attacks  them,  and 
they  have  to  return  home  with  their 
work  half  done;  often  a  father  will  have 
to  send  back  his  son,  fearful  that  he 
may  die  on  the  road,  but  conscious  that, 
though  he  seems  hardly  able  to  crawl, 
the  lad's  only  chance  of  safety  lies  in 
his  reaching  the  pure  air  of  the  moun* 
tains  before  it  is  too  late. 

If  all  goes  well,  they  arrive  at  home 


by  the  24th  of  Jane,  the  feast  of  St 
John.  As  they  near  their  native  place, 
the  more  active  and  eager  members  of 
the  different  parties  press  on ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  descried  from  the  vil- 
lage, a  group  it  formed  to  meet  them 
and  welcome  them  back  ;  then,  too,  do 
the  wives  learn  what  their  husbands 
have  earned  and  whether  they  have 
had  a  good  year. 

We  may  fancy  the  inhabitants  who 
have  remained  at  home,  assembling  at 
the  old  tower  that  bars  the  entrance  to 
the  village,  eagerly  asking  and  hearing 
the  news  of  the  winter.  "Old  Giu- 
seppe" has  had  a  good  year ;  Peppe  da 
Cacciono  has  had  a  touch  of  the  mar- 
emna, but  he  got  better;  Renzo  of 
Cognocco's  dead,  died  of  "la  perni- 
ciosa."  u  Poor  fellow !  God  rest  his 
soul !"  is  the  reply.  u  He  had  a  bad 
attack  last  year ;  we  never  thought  to 
see  him  again."  And  then  they  will 
visit  Renzo's  family  and  condole  with 
them. 

Not  only  do  they  bring  back  news  to 
their  own,  but  to  all  the  villages  that 
they  pass  through.  Before  the  eve  of 
St.  John  yon  may  often,  as  the  Abbe 
Tigri  says,  w  meet  a  group  of  five  or 
six,  burnt  nearly  black  with  the  sun, 
in  their  worst  dress,  and  wearied  out  by 
the  long  journey.  "  Ben  tornati,  wel- 
come back !"  you  cry.  "  Do  you  come 
from  far?  Poor  fellows,  how  tired 
you  seem !"  44  It  is  nothing  now,  sir," 
they  say,  u  for  we  are  going  home ;  but 
it  was  a  hard  time  this  spring."  And, 
with  that  smile  of  singular  brightness 
which  no  poverty  or  suffering  seems 
able  to  drive  from  their  face,  they  pass 
by. 

The  maremna  is  more  accessible 
now  than  when  we  last  visited  and 
travelled  through  it.  The  works  that 
were  originated  and  so  sedulously  car- 
ried on  by  the  former  government  have 
been  continued  by  the  present,  and  have 
fertilized  and  rendered  comparatively 
healthy  large  portions  of  the  country 
which  were  formerly  desolate  and  pesti- 
lential :  a  railroad  has  been  made,  which 
familiarizes  many  a  modern  traveller 
with  the  country  under  its  present  as- 
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pects,  but  tempts  him  to  hurry  by  much 
that  is  interesting  and  would  have  re- 
warded a  longer  soj ou rn.  We  may  en- 
deavor in  some  future  number  to  de- 
scribe the  impression  made  upon  us  by 
this  portion  of  Etruria,  and  to  lead  the 
reader 

"  By  lordly  Volsterra, 

Where  scowls  the  far-famed  bold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 
For  god  like  kings  of  old ; 


By  sea-girt  Ponulonla, 
Whose  sentinels  descry 

Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 
Flinging  the  southern  sky. 


1  By  the  drear  bank  of  Ufens, 

Where  flights  of  marsh-fowl  play. 
And  buffaloes  He  wallowing 

Through  the  hot  summer  day  ; 
By  the  gigantic  watch-towers. 

No  work  of  earthly  men. 
Whence  Cora's  sentinels  o'er  look 

The  nerer-endlng  fen, 
lb  the  Laurentian  jangle. 

The  wild-hog's  reedy  horns." 


MISCELLANY. 


Pagan  Irish  Sepulchral  Pillar- Stones. 
— That  standing  stones  were  used  during 
pagan  times  in  Ireland  as  sepulchral  mo- 
numents appears  certain  ;  for  we  find  in 
the  description  of  the  royal  cemetery  of 
Brugh-na-Boinne,  as  given  in  the  Dinn- 
seuchus  contained  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote,  fol.  190,  translated  and  published 
by  the  late  Dr.  Petrie.  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  pillar-stone  of  Buidi  the  son 
of  Muircdh,  where  his  head  is  interred." 
We  also  find  quoted  by  the  same  emi- 
nent antiquary,  from  the  Leabhar-na-h- 
hide,  an  account  of  the  death  of  Fothadh 
in  the  battle  of  OUarba,  fought,  accord- 
ing to  the  Four  Masters,  in  a.d.  285,  with 
a  description  of  his  grave,  in  which  is  re- 
corded, "And  there  is  a  pillar stone  at 
his  earn ;  and  an  ogumis  on  the  end  of 
the  pillar-stone  which  is  in  the  earth." 
The  earliest  sepulchral  monuments  men- 
tioned in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
are  earns,  (large  heaps  of  stones,)  and 
murt  or  tuiamsy  (mounds  of  earth,)  now 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  u  bar- 
row." However,  that  pillar-stones  may 
even  then  have  been  in  use  appears  pro- 
bable ;  for  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
those  Annals  there  is,  44  From  Fintan  is 
named  Feart  Fintain"  (that  is,  Fintain's 
grave)  44  over  Loch  Deirgdheirc."  The 
place  is  still  called  by  this  name,  and  is 
situated  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Arra  mountains,  overlooking  Lough  Derg, 


county  Tipperary.  There  is  a  pillar-stem 
at  the  grave,  from  which  the  hill  is  called 
Laghtea. — G.  Henkt  Kixauax,  in  Atks- 
namrn. 

The  Monies1  Model  Farm  in  Algeria, — 
The  Mois  Agricole  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Trappist  Model  Farm  at 
Cheragas,  in  Algeria.  In  1843,  Marshal 
Bugeaud  granted  the  Trappists  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  hectares  of  land,  on 
which,  two  years  afterward,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  were  expended  by 
the  order  in  buildings.  The  stock  of 
animals  on  4he  farm  is  now  magnificent 
The  Trappist  cows  each  yield  sixteen 
quarts  of  milk  a  day,  in  a  country  where 
the  native  cows  do  not  yield  more  than 
goats ;  and  the  sheep  and  pigs  are  equally 
fine.  A  large  quantity  of  honey  is  also 
produced  at  Cheragas.  There  are  in  the 
establishment  one  hundred  and  eight 
monks,  of  whom  twenty-two  belong  to 
the  choir,  and  ten  are  priests.  Twenty  lay 
workmen  are  constantly  employed  at  the 
convent,  and  every  poor  or  sick  wayfarer 
is  entitled  to  claim  or  receive  aid  or  work 
there.  When  the  emperor  visited  the  es- 
tablishment, he  discovered,  to  his  surprise 
that  upward  of  a  dozen  of  the  monks  had 
been  soldiers  of  the  imperial  guard.  They 
explained  to  him  that,  after  the  severe 
discipline  and  simple  fare  of  the  French 
army,  the  Trappist  rule,  ascetic  as  it  is, 
did  not  appear  harsh  to  them. 
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The  Monks  of  the  West,  from  St.  Beno- 
dict  to43t  Bernard.  By  the  Count  de 
Ifontal ember t,  Member  of  the  French 
-Academy.  Authorized  translation.  Vols. 
I.,  II.,  III.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1861,  1867. 
For  sale  by  the  Catholic  Publication 
Society,  126  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

These  volumes  bring  down  the  his- 
tory of  monasticism  to  the  year  688.  The 
third  contains  the  history  of  monasticism 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  em- 
bracing a  very  full  account  of  St.  Columba 
and  the  institute  of  Iona.    It  is  very  ap- 
propriately dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  De- 
marara.    The  ill  health  of  the  author  has 
delayed  the  completion  of  his  great  work. 
We  understand,  however,  that  two  more 
volumes  are  published  in  France,  and  are 
now  being  translated  into  English.  The 
writings  of  Montalembert  belong  to  the 
highest  class  of  French  literature.  The 
present  work  treats  of  a  topic  of  the  great- 
est importance  and  interest  to  all  students 
and  educated  persons,  but  especially  to 
all  devout  Catholics.    English  literature 
has  resounded  for  three  centuries  with 
calumnies,  denunciations,  and  senseless, 
ignorant  ravings  against  monastic  orders. 
Of  late,  we  begin  to  hear  a  different  story 
from  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  Pro- 
testant writers.    These  writers  are,  how- 
ever, careful  to  qualify  what  they  say  in 
praise  of  the  nunneries  of  former  times  by  a 
somewhat  wearisome  and  monotonous  re- 
iteration of  the  assurance  that  monastic 
institutions  are  worn  out,  obsolete,  con- 
trary to  progress,  and  unfit  for  the  present 
age.    It  is  time,  therefore,  for  the  Catho- 
lic voice  to  make  itself  heard  on  the  sub. 
ject    The  illustrious  and  noble  author  is 
a  believing  and  devout  Catholic  as  well  as 
a  learned  historian  and  a  most  eloquent 
writer.    His  work  is  well  translated,  and 
published  in  a  style  suitable  to  its  choice 
excellence.    It  should  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  clergyman,  every  religious 
house,  seminary,  and  college,  and  on  the 
table  of  every  educated  Catholic  layman. 
We  would  recommend  it  also  to  our  Pro- 
testant friends,  were  we  not  aware  that 
most  of  them  are  afraid  or  ashamed  to  buy 


a  Catholic  book.  Those  of  them  at  least 
who  pretend  to  agree  with  the  church  of 
the  first  six  centuries  ought  not  to  be 
afraid  of  it,  as  it  comes  down  no  later  than 
a.d.  633. 


The  Trinity — Control  your  Passioxs 
— Heroism  in  the  Sick-Room — Is  tab 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  of  Human  or 
of  Divine  Institution  ?  —  Why  did 
God  become  Man  ?  Being  Tracts 
Nob.  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24  of  the 
Catholic  Publication  Society *s  Tracts. 
New  York :  The  Catholic  Publication 
Society,  126  Nassau  street 

The  Catholic  Publication  Society  con- 
tinues to  issue  its  useful  and  instructive 
tracts.  We  give  above  the  titles  of  those 
last  published.  Our  readers  will  find 
them  to  be  in  every  respect  equal  to  the 
former  ones.  They  will  also  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  Society  has  obtained  a 
House  of  Publication,  established  in  a  first- 
class  locality,  No.  126  Nassau  street,  New 
York,  where  all  its  publications  can  be 
had,  together  with  all  Catholic  books  and 
pamphlets  published  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  So- 
ciety now  everywhere  meets  with  appro- 
val and  encouragement.  Rev.  Father 
Hecker  lately  visited  the  cities  of  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  Wheeling,  and  Harris- 
burg,  at  which  places  he  lectured  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Society.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops 
and  Rev.  clergy  gave  him  the  most  cor- 
dial receptions,  and  very  generous  con- 
tributions were  made  for  the  object  in 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Wheeling. 
Upon  his  return  he  lectured  also  at  St 
Peter's  church,  Brooklyn,  with  the  like 
success.  Depots  for  the  Society's  publica- 
tions are  now  established  at  Mr.  Quigley's 
in  Pittsburg,  and  at  Benziger  Bros,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, at  which  all  that  is  issued  by 
the  Society  can  be  procured  for  the  same 
price  as  they  are  sold  in  New- York. 

Father  Hecker  also  intends  visiting 
Europe  this  summer,  to  form  relations 
with  the  publishing  houses  of  Dublin, 
London,  and  Paris,  and  will  accept  the 
invitation  proffered  him  to  assist  at  the 
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great  Catholic  Congress  which  is  to 
meet  at  Malines  next  September. 

Our  readers  are  already  aware,  from 
the  article  on  Catholic  Congresses  in  our 
last  number,  how  much  has  been  done  by 
the  Belgian  Congresses  for  the  diffusion 
of  cheap  Catholic  literature.  We  trust 
Father  ilecker  may  be  able  to  derive 
much  useful  information  from  what  he 
will  see  and  hear  at  Malines,  and  turn  it 
to  good  account  for  the  furtherance  of 
our  own  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 
We  are  much  gratified  to  see  that  the 
project  of  a  Catholic  Congress  suggested 
by  our  article  has  been  warmly  applauded 
on  all  sides.  Several  of  our  journals, 
among  which  we  notice  the  Freeman'* 
Journal^  the  Boston  Pilot,  the  New  York 
Tablet,  and  the  Catholic  Standard  of  Phil- 
adelphia, have  noticeable  editorial  articles 
on  the  subject  in  its  favor.  It  is  import- 
ant, in  case  a  congress  should  be  convened 
in  our  own  country,  that  some  one  should 
attend  this  one  in  Belgium,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  plan  and  method 
of  organizing  and  conducting  these  as- 
semblies. 


The  First  Agb  or  Christianity  and  the 
Church.  By  John  Ignatius  Ddllinger, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Munich,  etc 
Translated  by  H.  N.  Oxenham,  M.A. 
Oxford.  London :  Allen  <fc  Co.,  186C. 
2  vols.  12mo.  New  York:  The  Catho- 
lic Publication  Society. 

These  two  volumes  are  worthy  of  the 
perusal  of  every  scholar.  They  form 
the  introductory  portion  of  Dollinger's 
great  work  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  are 
replete  with  the  results  of  his  vast 
learning.  At  the  same  time,  the  reader 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education 
need  not  be  afraid  of  them.  They  are 
not  dry  or  pedantic,  but  written  in  a  style 
of  natural  simplicity  and  freshness  which 
makes  them  attractive  and  entertaining 
as  well  as  instructive.  The  translation, 
by  an  excellent  scholar  and  good  writer, 
is  extremely  well  done,  and  the  mechani- 
cal execution  is  in  the  best  London  style. 
Even  the  Dublin  Review  has  condescend- 
ed to  praise  this  work,  and  therefore 
those  who  might  suspect  that  it  contains 
any  peculiar  opinions  of  what  is  called 
the  4  Germanizing'  school  need  not  fear 
anything  on  that  score.  Dr.  Ddllinger 
is  a  sound,  orthodox  divine,  and  sin- 


cerely loyal  to  the  holy  see.    The  Roman 
theologians  have  controverted  some  of  his 
opinions  very  strongly,  but  they  have 
never  called  in  question  his  orthodoxy, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  believ*  that 
the  Holy  Father  regards  him  with  esteem 
and  paternal  affection  as  a  true  son  of 
the  church,  who  is  doing  her  good  service. 
The  organs  of  that  theological  school  n 
Germany  which  Dr.  Ddllinger  m  suppos- 
ed to  sympathise  with  the  least  always 
speak  of  him  in  the  most  respectful  terms, 
even  when  criticising  some  of  his  state- 
ments very  unsparingly.    Some  of  oar 
Catholic  friends  in  England  are  not  quale 
so  charitable  and  moderate  as  the  more 
thoroughly  ripened  theologians  of  Europe. 
They  seem  disposed  to  erect  theological 
doctrines  never  defined  or  imposed  by 
the  authority  of  the  holy  see  into  a 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  to  question, 
the  thorough  loyalty  of  those  who  do 
not  fully  agree  with  themselves.  Odious 
terms,  such  as  the  nickname  of  'mini- 
misers,'  invented  by  that  very  dogmati- 
cal publication  the  Dublin  Review,  are 
applied  to  them,  and,  in   general,  a 
quarrelsome  kind  of  domestic  polemics 
seems  getting  quite  the  vogue  among  a 
portion  of  the  Catholic  writers  of  Eng- 
land.   We  agree  with  F.  Perrone,  the 
great  Roman  theologian,  that  this  is  an 
evil  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  likely 
to  do  mischief    We  do  not  sympathise 
with  all  that  Dr.  Ddllinger  has  written, 
but  we  feel  bound  to  condemn  the  dis- 
paraging tone  in  which  some  of  the  writ- 
ers alluded  to  are  wont  to  speak  of  him, 
and  of  others  like  him,  who  venture  to 
make  use  of  the  liberty  allowed  by  the 
church  respecting  questions  not  finally 
decided  by  authority.    Happily,  the  pre- 
sent work  is  one  about  which  there  can  he 
no  difference  of  opinion.   It  is  a  thorough- 
ly learned,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reada- 
ble and  plain  history  of  the  first  founda- 
tion of  Christianity  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles;  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will 
contribute  much  to  the  edification  of  all 
who  read  it 


Poems.  By  Eliza  Allen  Starr.   12 mo,  pp. 
224.    Philadelphia:  H.  McGrath. 

Miss  Starr  is  already  favorably  known 
to  the  readers  of  Tub  Catholic  Worls 
by  various  poetical  contributions  to  our 
pages.  She  writes  with  remarkable 
grace  and  tenderness,  with  a  very  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  style,  and  a  religious 
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elevation  of  thought  which  ought  to 
make  her  volume  welcome  in  every  good 
Christian  family.  The  poetic  impulse 
-with  her  is  neither  a  morbid  yearning  to 
sing  imaginary  woes,  nor  a  mere  fancy  for 
the  jingle  of  sweet  words.  Her  verses 
express  genuine  and  healthy  feeling,  and 
their  tone  is  most  melodious  when  her 
barp  is  strung  to  sacred  themes.  There 
is  at  times  a  mild  tinge  of  melancholy  in 
the  book — a  melancholy  as  of  one  who 
lias  suffered  and  struggled ;  but  through 
it  all  shines  the  radiance  of  religious  hap- 
piness, as  though  it  were  not  all  imagi- 
nary which  the  author  sings  in  the  char* 
acter  of    The  Sacristan  "  : 

"  Within  thine  altar's  shade, 
Lord,  I  my  nest  have  made, 

No  more  to  roam  : 
Thine  own  abfding-place 
Is  mine  for  future  space, 

My  rest,  my  home. 


14  The  earth,  the  air,  the  sea 
Rejoice  to  serre  with  me, 

With  me  to  wait ; 
For  prostrate  nature  sighs 
To  see  her  Lord  disguise 

His  heavenly  state," 

The  little  poem  entitled  "  Espousals  " 
is  also  full  of  real,  unaffected  piety : 

"  Baste  to  thy  nuptials  sweet 

With  glowing  feet, 
Thy  inmost  chamber  fair, 

0  heart !  prepare, 
Therein,  with  joy,  to  bring 

Thy  spouse  and  king. 

"  I  see  his  coming  light 

Disperse  my  night ! 
0  radiant  orb  of  day  { 

Thou  may'st  delay 
To  quench  thy  feeble  rays 

In  heaven's  own  blaze. 

"  Lo !  seraph  tongues  of  flame 
Announce  that  name 
Whose  echoed  sweetness  cliugs 

Where'er  it  rings ; 
And  thus  informs  with  sound 
Remotest  bound. 


"  0  happy  ears  I  attend, 

And  lowlier  bend  I 
I  feel  his  noiseless  pace 

Through  heaven's  blue  space ; 
The  stars  but  strew  his  floor, 

And  thus  adore. 


"  Celestial  presence  dear ! 

Thou  Godhead  near ! 
I  yield  my  soul,  my  sense ; 

Omnipotence  i 
Behold,  prepared,  thy  throne ; 

Oh  !  claim  thine  own  !" 

In  a  different  strain,  but  very  pretty 
and  delicate,  is  the  following  uSong  of 
Welcome  " : 


"  My  lonely  days  grew  lonelier, 
The  shadows  spread  apace, 
When  on  me,  like  a  morning  sun, 

Arose  thy  smiling  face : 
Sad  tears,  sad  tears,  my  joyful  checks. 
Keep  not  of  you  a  trace. 

•*  The  summer  skies  which  o'er  me  bend 
In  beauty  so  benign 
Are  not  so  blue  as  the  happy  eyes 

Now  beaming  into  mine  1 
Heart's  love,  heart's  love,  what  sun  could 
cheer 

If  thine  should  cease  to  shine !" 

We  commend  Miss  Starr's  little  vol- 
ume with  all  heartiness,  and  we  rejoice 
that  American  Catholic  literature  has 
received  so  welcome  an  addition  to  its 
scanty  poetical  stores.  We  ought  not  to 
omit  a  word  of  compliment  to  the  pub- 
lisher for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  he 
has  brought  it  out  The  rich  cream  pa- 
per, the  clear  type,  and  the  excellent  bind- 
ing are  signs  of  a  new  era  in  the  Catholic 
book  manufacture  at  which  we  all  must 
rejoice. 


First  Historical  Transformations  of 
Christianity.  From  the  French  of 
Athanase  Coquerel  the  Younger,  by 
E.  P.  Evans,  Ph.D.  12mo.  Boston : 
W.  V.  Spencer,  1867. 

This  is  a  very  weak  and  flippant  pro- 
duction from  the  pen  of  a  French  ra- 
tionalistic Protestant,  who  imagines  that 
he  is  a  philosopher  of  history.  He  pre- 
tends to  show  us  various  forms  which 
pure  Christianity  has  been  made  to  as- 
sume by  the  different  apostles,  doctors, 
or  sects  who  in  turn  took  upon  them- 
selves to  be  its  expositors.  Of  course, 
as  Monsieur  Coquerel  the  Younger  would 
think,  they  each  and  all  made  bad  work 
of  it,  from  St.  Peter  down  to  the  last 
publishing  medium  of  spiritism.  It  is 
truly  deplorable  that  the  pure  Christian- 
ity which  Monsieur  Coquerel  the  Younger 
now  sees  in  all  its  simplicity  should  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  thus  Judaized, 
Hellenized,  Paulized,  Peterizcd,  Joanniz- 
ed,  Romanized,  and  diversely  ized  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  church  and  heretics ;  and 
may  we  not  also  add,  Protestantized  and 
Coquerelized? 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  Christianity  of 
Jesus  according  to  Monsieur  Coquercl's 
gospel:  uIn  short,  the  whole  instruc- 
tion of  Jesus  can  be  included  in  the 
following  formula:  the  work  to  be  ac- 
complished is  the  reign  of  God  in  all  con- 
sciences; the  universal  motive  through 
which  thi|  reign  is  to  be  established,  the 
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essential  fact  of  this  reign,  is  love,  of 
which  the  twofold  manifestation  is  par- 
don and  new  or  eternal  life ;  and  these 
two  manifestations  presuppose  two  facts, 
whose  certainty  has  no  need  of  proof- 
sin  and  immortality.  Thus  reducing  all 
Christianity  to  a  single  formula,  it  may 
be  said  that  Jesus  revealed  to  all  sinners 
the  eternal  compassion  of  the  God  of 
holiness,  their  Father."  (P.  65.)  This 
cant  about  pardon  and  the  new  life  in 
the  mouth  of  one  who  rejects  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  unwilling  to  im- 
pose the  belief  in  his  miracles  upon  any 
sincere  Christian,  (sic,)  and  who  thinks  the 
doctrine  of  hell  is  rank  nonsense,  would 
need  explanation,  did  we  not  gather 
from  a  previous  sentence  that  Monsieur 
Coquerel  the  Younger  is  as  shallow  a 
theologian  as  he  is  a  philosopher.  Speak- 
ing of  our  Lord,  he  says :  "  He  has  such 
an  absolute  certainty  of  the  power  of 
God,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  good  and 
the  true ;  such  a  full  confidence  in  the 
perfectibility  of  guilty  man;  such  a  high 
esteem  for  human  nature,  wholly  sinful 
as  it  is\  that,  in  his  eyes,  the  elevation, 
the  healing,  the  salvation,  the  enfran- 
chisement of  every  soul  that  is  willing  to 
return  to  God  and  love  him  are  not  an 
object  of  the  slightest  doubt."  (P.  04.) 
Beside  this  we  place  one  other  quotation, 
which  we  think  will  suffice :  u  Liberal 
Protestants  are  constantly  asked  where 
they  would  fix  the  boundary  which  sepa- 
rates Christians  from  those  who  are  not 
Christians.  Each  man  has  the  right  to 
solve  this  formidable  problem  in  the  light 
of  his  own  conscience  P'  (P.  75.)  And 
this  man  pretends  to  lecture  the  world 
for  transforming  Christianity  to  suit  its 
own  notions  1  We  would  advise  Mon- 
sieur Coquerel  the  Younger  to  review  his 
logic. 


Critical  and  Social  Essays,  reprinted 
from  the  New  York  Nation.  12  mo,  pp. 
230.   New  York :  Leypoldt  &  Holt. 

It  is  a  good  deal  to  say  of  a  newspaper 
nowadays  that  it  is  possible  to  collect 
from  its  columns  in  the  course  of  two 
years  a  whole  volume  of  essays  passably 
well  worth  preserving.  And  many  of 
the  essays  in  this  neat  little  book  are 
much  better  than  passable.  Of  course 
one  does  not  look  for  deep  philosophy  or 
strikingly  original  thought  in  the  ephe- 
meral papers  dashed  off  for  a  week's  en- 
tertainment, and  sent  flying  over  the 


country  on  the  wings  of  the  periodical 
press.  It  is  enough  if  the  subject  be  at- 
tractive, the  argument  mainly  just,  the 
style  fluent,  and  now  and  then  striking. 
The  essays  from  The  Nation  generally 
fulfil  these  conditions,  and  afford  very 
agreeable  recreation  for  odd  intervals  of 
leisure.  The  cold  and  almost  cynical 
spirit  of  criticism,  and  the  utter  lack  of 
enthusiasm  and  sympathy,  which  have 
done  so  much  to  deprive  The  Nation  of 
that  influence  in  public  affairs  to  which 
its  literary  merit  entitles  it,  appear  in  a 
more  favorable  light  in  the  pages  of  a 
book  than  in  the  columns  of  a  periodical. 
Book-readers  have  time  to  appreciate 
graces  of  style,  and  to  roll  sweet  morsels 
of  thought  and  phrase  under  their 
tongues ;  but  the  journalist  in  America 
must  deal  with  a  different  public,  and 
must  serve  them  with  coarser  materials. 
His  weapon  must  be  not  tho  scalpel  or 
the  lancet,  but  the  axe  and  the  bludgeon. 


Fathers  and  Sons.  A  Novel.  By  Ivan 
Scrghelevitch  Turgenef.  Translated 
from  the  Russian,  with  the  approval 
of  the  author,  by  Eugene  Schuyler, 
Ph.  D.  12rao,  pp.  248.  New- York : 
Leypoldt  &  llolt 

The  object  of  this  novel  is  to  contrast 
the  generation  which  is  just  passing 
away  in  Russia  with  the  generation  that 
is  taking  its  place — the  old  lords  of  the 
soil,  still  half-bewildered  by  the  inroads 
of  civilization  upon  their  semi-savage  life, 
and  the  young  party  of  progress,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  new  ideas  of  emancipation, 
the  new  learning,  the  new  habits,  and 
the  new  morality  which  is  fast  breaking 
up  the  old  Tartar  feudalism.  We  can 
well  believe  the  translator's  assertion  that 
a  tempest  was  raised  by  the  appearance  of 
the  book  in  Russia.  The  portraits  are  flat- 
tering to  neither  generation,  and  they  are 
so  life-like  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
they  are  substantially  accurate  represen- 
tations of  both.  As  a  work  of  fiction,  Fa- 
thers and  Sons  is  particularly  interesting 
to  us.  Artistically  speaking,  it  is  a  very 
good  novel  indeed,  and  it  is  moreover  al- 
most the  first  glimpse  we  have  had  of  the 
fictitious  literature  of  a  country  toward 
which  Americans  are,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  especially  attracted.  It  gives  us 
a  better  view  of  daily  life  in  Russia  than 
any  book  of  travel  or  observation  with 
which  we  are  acquainted — better  not  only 
because  clearer,  but  also  because  it  is  of 
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necessity  perfectly  undistorted.  But  the 
picture  is  painful  enough.  For  most  of  the 
characters  in  the  story  the  author  evident- 
ly has  no  love  ;  but  even  the  best  of  them 
are  singularly  unaimable.  And  we  close 
the  volume  with  the  reflection  that,  if 
there  is  no  better  life  in  Russia  than  the 
life  he  paints ;  if  the  men  and  women 
whom  he  brings  before  us  are  fair  types 
of  the  average  culture  and  virtue  of  the 
empire;  if  the  fathers  have  no  intelli- 
gence, and  the  sons  neither  human  affec- 
tion nor  religion,  the  future  of  Russia 
must  be  far  different  from  what  modern 
writers  are  fond  of  predicting.  The  mo- 
rality of  the  story  is  bad,  but  its  bad- 
ness is  so  transparent  that  it  can  hurt 
nobody.  There  is  an  offensive  tinge  of 
sensualism  in  it,  too,  and  this  is  less  ap- 
parent, and  therefore  more  dangerous. 


Barbarossa  :  A  Historical  Novel  of  the 
Seventh  Century.  By  Conrad  Von  Bo- 
landen.  1  vol.  12mo,  pp.  486.  Phila- 
delphia: Eugene  Cuminiskey.  1867. 

The  historical  novel  is  a  difficult  one 
to  write.  To  strictly  follow  the  bare 
facts  of  history  will  make  the  work  dull 
to  most  readers  of  light  literature ;  and 
to  allow  the  imagination  full  play  in 
working  out  its  scenes  and  representing 
them  as  if  they  had  been  actual  occur- 
rences will  offend  the  student  of  history. 
The  middle  ages,  however,  are  full  of  mat- 
ter for  the  historical  novelist.  We  have 
too  few  gleaners  in  this  prolific  field.  We 
can  remember  only  one  attempt  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language  within  the 
last  decade  of  years.  William  Bernard 
McCabe,  in  his  44  Bertha,7'  has  done  good 
service  toward  making  known,  in  a  pop- 
ular manner,  the  designs  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  to  become  universal  emperor, 
or  Pontifez  Maximus,  as  he  hoped  to  be 
one  day  called. 

The  present  work  is  a  translation  from 
the  German,  and  describes  the  political 
workings  of  Frederick's  ambition ;  his 
conquests  in  Italy,  and  the  capture  of 
Rome ;  his  attempt  to  set  up  and  instal 
in  that  city  his  tool,  the  antipope  Pascal, 
in  opposition  to  the  lawful  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  Alexander  III.;  all  these 
events  are  well  told.  The  interest  of 
the  story  is  kept  up  by  introducing  two 
lovers — a  knight,  the  follower  of  Frede- 
rick, and  an  Italian  lady,  who,  of  course, 
marry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tale. 
The  character  of  Frederick's  prime  min- 


ister, Dassel,  is  well  portrayed,  and  shows 
that,  with  all  the  emperor's  strength  of 
mind,  he  was,  after  all,  only  the  puppet  of 
his  wily  minister. 

A  little  more  elegance  might  have  been 
observed  by  the  translator,  especially  in 
the  first  part  of  the  story,  where  care- 
lessness and  incorrectness  of  expression 
occur  several  times.  For  instance,  we 
are  told  in  one  sentence  that 44  Suddenly 
Otho  of  Wittelsbach  advanced  hurried- 
ly," which  sounds  too  much  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Ledger  story.  Again,  news 
is  brought  to  Frederick  of  the  surrender 
of  Cinola  to  the  Milanese,  when  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  occurs:  44  What  is  the 
strength  of  the  Milanese?"  44 About 
three  hundred  men."  44  Have  they  burn- 
ed the  castle?"  "Iam  ignorant  of  that 
fatty  sire.11 

But  these  are,  after  all,  but  slight  de- 
fects, and  do  not  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
tale.  We  can  heartily  recommend  the 
work  to  the  readers  of  light  literature, 
as  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  two 
things  which  are  not  always  combined  in 
the  historical  novel. 


Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop-sdia  for  1866. 

This  volume  is  an  improvement  on  the 
preceding  one,  in  one  respect  at  least,  that 
is,  in  the  summary  which  it  gives  of  the 
progress  of  the  physical  sciences.  It  con- 
tains, as  usual,  a  condensed  history  of  the 
year,  and  is  ornamented  with  fine,  spirited 
engravings  of  three  very  notorious  public 
characters:  the  Ring  of  Prussia,  Bismarck, 
and  Girahaldi.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  librarv,  and  is,in  fact,  almost 
indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference. 


Notes  on  Doctrinal  and  Spiritual  Sub- 
jects. By  the  late  Frederick  W.  Faber, 
D.D.,  of  the  Oratory.  Vol.  II.  Lon- 
don :  Richardson  &  Son.  New  York : 
The  Catholic  Publication  Society. 

With  the  character  of  Father  Facer's 
writings  most  of  our  readers  are  well 
acquainted,  and  we  have  already  given  a 
special  notice  of  them  in  a  review  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work.  The  present 
volume  contains  a  large  number  of  his 
hitherto  unpublished  writings,  among 
which  are  sketches  of  discourses  upon 
the  notes  of  the  church,  treatises  upon 
the  sacrament,  controversial  lectures 
spiritual  conferences,  and  various  mis! 
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celiac eous  papers.  They  are  of  especial 
value  to  the  younger  members  of  our 
clergy,  to  whom  we  commend  them  as 
furnishing  ample  matter  for  sermons, 
instructions,  and  lectures. 


The  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Edmond 
About,  by  Henry  Holt.  12mo,  pp. 
254.    New  York :  Leypoldt  &  Holt 

The  ingenuity  and  wit  of  this  story 
cannot  make  amends  for  its  grossness. 
The  novels  of  M.  About' s  previously  ren- 
dered into  English  were  enough  to  show 
that  he  cared  nothing  for  the  good  opin- 
ion of  Catholics,  and  in  this  grotesque 
tale  he  has  equally  shown  his  disregard 
for  the  tastes  of  refined  people  of  every 
creed.  Still,  it  is  fair  to  say  m  his  praise 
that  the  contrasts  of  character  which  form 
the  chief  feature  of  the  book  are  admira- 
bly managed,  and  the  dialogue  sparkles 
with  vivacity.     Mr.  Holt,  who  is  both 

Eublisher  and  translator,  has  acquitted 
imself  in  his  double  function  with  note- 
worthy credit 


Cummiskey's  Juvenile  Library  :  Flo- 
bib's  Series.  12  vols.  lOmo.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  E.  Cummis- 
key,  Publisher,  1037  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  series  of 
children's  stories.  They  are  well  trans- 
lated and  published  in  good  style. 


Stories  on  the  Commandments — Caro- 
line ;  or,  Self  Conquest— The  Seven 
Corporal  Works  or  Mercy  and  Ma- 
tie's  Troubles.  P.  F.  Cunningham, 
Philadelphia. 

Those  three  volumes  are  an  addition  to 
this  publisher's  well-selected  list  of  tales 
for  the  young.  Although  they  are  pub- 
lished in  the  same  style  as  The  Young 
Catholic  Library,  the  stock  and  workman- 
ship is  much  inferior. 

Books  for  children's  use  should  be  pub- 
lished in  a  more  durable  form. 


Beauties  or  Faith  ;  or,  Power  of  Ma- 
ry's Patronage.  Leaves  from  the 
Ave  Maria.    P.  O'Shea,  New  York. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  is  taken 
up  with  short  stories  illustrative  of  the 
power  of  Mary's  patronage.  The  second 
part  contains  the  beautiful  story  of  Co- 
bina,  by  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Dorsey.  Altoge- 
ther it  forms  a  volume  of  very  interesting 
matter. 


Coaina,  the  Rose  of  the  Algonquin*. 
By  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Dorsey.  P.  O'Shea, 
New  York. 

Since  writing  the  above,  tho  story  of 
Coaina  comes  on  our  table  in  another 
shape  from  the  same  publisher.  This  it 
a  charming  Indian  tale.  We  cannot  see 
the  wisdom  of  using  it  to  swell  the  bulk 
of  the  volume  of  selections  mentioned 
above,  after  having  issued  it  as  a  separate 
volume.  If  those  who  have  facilities  for 
publishing  would  give  us  translations  or 
reprints  of  the  many  excellent  books  of 
this  kind  published  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  they  would  do  us  greater 
service. 


Manual  or  the  Lives  or  the  Popes,  Etc. 
By  J.  C.  Earle.  Reprinted  from  the 
English  Edition.  Baltimore :  Murphy 
&  Co. 

This  neatly  printed  little  book  is  use- 
ful as  a  catalogue  of  the  popes,  and  a 
record  of  some  of  the  principal  facts  in 
their  reigns.  It  has  no  critical  value  in 
regard  to  disputed  or  doubtful  questions, 
and  pretends  to  none. 

BOO  Kit  RECEIVED. 

From  P.  0*8nE4,  New  York.  The  Science  of  Happi- 
ness; or,  Beatitudes  in  Practice.  By  Madamt 
Bourdon.    1  vol.  lGmo.    Price,  $1. 
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Mr.  Parkman  understands  and  de- 
scribes very  well  the  Indian  charac- 
ter—  a  very  simple  character,  and 
within  the  range  of  his  comprehension. 
There  is  nothing  deep  or  impenetrable 
in  the  Indian,  and  bis  ideas,  habits,  and 
customs  are  invariable.  He  is  a  child 
in  simplicity,  but  he  is  cunning,  fierce, 
treacherous,  ferocious,  more  of  a  wild 
beast  than  a  man— a  true  savage,  no- 
thing more,  nothing  less.  Mr.  Park- 
man  has  lived  with  him,  studied  his 
character  and  ways,  and  may,  as  to 
him,  be  trusted  as  a  competent  and 
faithful  guide,  save  when  there  is  a 
question  of  superstition,  in  which  the 
Indian  abounds,  or  of  religion,  which 
he  accepts  with  more  docility  and  ease 
than  many  learned  and  scientific  white 
men. 

Mr.  Parkman  may  also  be  trusted  for 
the  purely  material  facts  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  among  the  Indians  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  he  narrates 
them  in  a  style  of  much  artistic  grace  1 
and  beauty ;  but  of  the  motives  which' 

•  The  Jesuit*  In  North  America  In  the  Serenteenth 
Century.  By  Francis  Parkman.  Boston :  little,  Brown 
A  Co.   16o7.   8vo,  pp.  468. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table;  with  the 
Story  of  Iris.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Boston : 
Tkknor  A  Fields.   1866.   13mo,  pp.  410. 

Rationalism  and  Catholicism.  Inquirer,  Cincinnati, 
May  26, 1867. 
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governed  the  missionaries,  of  their  faith 
and  charity,  as  well*  as  of  their  whole 
interior  spiritual  life,  he  understands 
less  than  did  the  "  untutored  Indian/9 
His  judgments,  reflections,  or  specula*  - 
tions  on  the  spiritual  questions  involved 
are  singularly  crude,  marked  by  a  gross 
ignorance  not  at  all  creditable  to  a  son 
of  *  The  Hub."  He  claims  to  be  en- 
lightened, to  be  a  man  of  progress,  and 
he  has  indeed  advanced  as  far  as  Sad- 
ducceism,  which  believes  in  neither  an- 
gel nor  spirit ;  but  the  savage  retains 
more  of  the  elements  of  Christian  faith 
than  he  appears  to  have  attained  to.  He 
is  struck,  as  every  one  must  be,  by  the 
self-denial,  the  disinterestedness,  the 
patient  toil,  the  unwearying  kindness, 
superiority  to  danger  or  death,  and 
heroic  self-sacrifices  and  martyrdom  of 
the  missionaries ;  but  he  sees  in  them 
only  the  workings  of  a  false  faith, 
superstitious  missions,  and  a  fanatic 
zeal.  The  Jesuit  who  left  behind  all  the 
delights  and  riches  of  civilization,  gave 
up  all  that  men  of  the  world  hold  most 
dear,  braved  all  the  dangers  of  the  for- 
est, of  the  savage,  performed  fatiguing 
journeys,  underwent  the  inclemencies 
of  the  climate  and  the  seasons,  suffered 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  want  of  all  things, 
submitted  to  captivity,  tortures,  rautik- 
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tions,  and  death,  was,  in  his  judgment, 
a  poor,  deluded  man  ;  his  faith,  which 
bore  him  up  or  bore  him  onward,  was 
an  illusion,  and  his  charity,  which  never 
failed  or  grew  cold,  was  only  an  honest 
but  mistaken  zeal !  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistle*  ? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Parkman 
has  overrated  the  marvellous  labors  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  North  American  Indians ; 
but  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
they  stand  out  as  anything  singular  or 
extraordinary  in  the  general  history  of 
Catholic  missions.  They  did  well ;  they 
were  brave,  indefatigable,  self-denying, 
heroic,  and  cold  must  be  the  heart  that 
can  read  their  story  without  emotion  ; 
but  their  high  qualities  and  virtues  are 
due  to  their  general  character  as  Ca- 
tholics, not  to  their  special  character 
as  Jesuits.  Non-Catholic  writers  are 
very  apt  to  consider  that  Jesuits  are  a 
peculiar  sect,  in  some  way  distinguish- 
able from  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
that  their  merits  belong  to  them  not  as 
Catholic  priests  and  missionaries,  but 
as  Jesuits.  What  Mr.  Parkman  ad- 
mires in  them  is  really  admirable ;  but 
its  glory  is  due  to  Catholic  faith  and 
charily,  which  the  Jesuit  has  in  common 
with  all  Catholics,  and  he  has  toiled  no 
harder,  braved  no  more  dangers,  suffer- 
ed no  greater  hardships,  or  a  more 
cruel  and  horrid  death,  or  met  them 
with  a  spirit  no  more  heroic  than  have 
other  Catholic  missionaries  among  here- 
tics aud  infidels,  from  the  apostles  down 
to  the  last  martyr  in  China,  Anam,  or 
^  Ocean  ica.  It  has  been  only  by  such 
suffering  and  such  deeds  as  Mr.  Park- 
man  narrates,  that  the  world  has  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  and 
retained  in  the  Catholic  Church.  At  all 
times,  since  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  has  the 
Catholic  Church  nursed  in  her  bosom, 
and  sent  into  the  world  to  preach 
Christ  and  him  crucified,  men  not  at 
all  inferior  in  faith  and  love,  in  patient 
endurance,  and  heroic  self  sacrifice  to 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  among  the 
North  American  Indians.  She  has 
never  wanted  laborers,  confessors,  mar- 


tyrs ;  and  a  religion  that  never  fails  to 
create  and  inspire  them  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  a  false  religion,  a  delusion, 
a  fanaticism.  It  is  only  in  the  Catholic 
Church  you  find  or  have  ever  found 
them.  Let  her  have  the  credit  of  them. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table 
has  been  for  some  time  before  the 
public,  and  every  body  has  read  it.  Its 
author  has,  we  believe,  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  medical  profession,  and  cer- 
tainly has  attained  to  distinction  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  writer  of  prose  fiction. 
He  has  wit  and  pathos,  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, and  a  keen  senseof  the  ludicrous. 
The  snake  portion  of  his  Elsie  Veaner 
is  horrible,  but  several  of  the  characters 
in  that  remarkable  book  are  admirably 
drawn — are  real  New  England  cha- 
racters, drawn  as  none  but  a  New  Eng- 
lander  could  draw  them,  and  perhaps, 
none  but  a  New  Englander  can  fully 
appreciate.  He  is  like  many  of  ibe  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Puritans,  who, 
having  lost  all  faith  in  the  Calvinism 
of  their  ancestors,  still  identify  it  with 
Christianity,  and  float  in  their  feelings 
between  the  memory  of  it  and  a  vague 
rationalism  and  sentimental  ism  which 
is  simply  no  belief  at  all.  He  would 
like  to  be  a  Christian,  to  feel  that  he 
has  faith,  something  on  which  he  can 
rest  his  whole  weight  without  fear  of 
its  giving  way  under  him,  but  he  knows 
not  where  to  look  for  it.  He  finds  many 
attractions  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but, 
thinking  that  she  holds  what  so  offends 
him  in  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  he 
dares  not  trust  her. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  educated, 
thinking,  and  even  serious  minded 
Americans  who  turn  away  from  the 
church  and  refuse  to  consider  her  claim?, 
not  because  she  differs  from  the  Protes- 
tantism in  which  they  have  been  reared, 
but  because  she  does  not,  in  her  spirit 
and  teaching,  differ  enough  from  it. 
Those  outside  of  the  church,  and  who 
credit  not  the  evangelical  cant  against 
her,  identify  her  teaching  with  Jansen- 
ism, regard  Jansenists  as  the  better 
class  of  Catholics,  and  Jansenism  is 
a  form  of  Calvinism,  and  Calvinism  is 
a  system  of  pure  supernatural  ism,  while 
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the  active  American  mind  cannot  con- 
sent that  nature  should  count  in  the 
religious  life  for  nothing.  It  would, 
perhaps,  relieve  them  a  little  if  they 
knew  that  not  only  the  Jesuits  con- 
demned Jansenism,  but  the  church 
herself  condemns  it,  and  Jansenists  are 
as  much  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church 
as  are  Calvinists  or  Lutherans  them- 
selves. So-called  orthodox  Protestants 
were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  charging 
Catholics  with  rationalism  and  Pela- 
gfanism,  and  even  now  accuse  them  of 
denying  the  doctrines  of  grace  or  sal- 
vation through  the  merits  and  grace 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  (act  alone  should 
suffice  to  teach  such  men  as  the  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Breakfast-Table  that  the 
difference  between  Catholicity  and  Pu- 
ritanism is  much  greater  than  they  sup- 
pose. 

The  Professor,  in  defending  himself 
against  the  change  of  want  of  respect 
for  Puritanism,  says,  pp.  154-155 :  "  I 
don't  mind  the  exclamation  of  any  old 
stager  who  drinks  Madeira  worth  from 
two  to  six  Bibles  a  bottle,  and  burns,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  premises,  a  dozen 
souls  a  year  in  segars,  with  which  he 
muddles  his  brains.  But  as  for  the 
good  and  true  and  intelligent  men  we 
see  all  around  us,  laborious,  self-deny- 
ing, hopeful,  helpful — men  who  know 
that  the  active  mind  of  the  age  is  tend- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  two  poles, 
Rome  and  Reason,  the  sovereign 
church  or  the  free  soul,  authority  or 
personality,  God  in  us  or  God  in  our 
masters,  and  that,  though  a  man  may 
by  accident  stand  half-way  between 
these  two  points,  he  must  look  one  way 
or  the  other — I  don't  believe  they  would 
take  offence  at  anything  I  have  report- 
ed." From  the  connection  in  which 
this  is  said,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  Professor 
holds  that  the  active  mind  of  this  cen- 
tury is  tending  either  Romeward  or 
Reason  ward,  that  the  doctrines  held 
by  his  Puritan  ancestors  and  so-called 
orthodox  Protestants  can  be  sustained 
only  by  the  authority  of  a  sovereign 
church,  and  that  we  must  accept  such 
authority,  or  give  up  all  dogmatic  be- 


lief, and  allow  the  free,  unrestricted  use 
of  reason. 

The  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  In- 
quirer seems  to  agree  with  him.  A 
certain  Protestant  minister,  an  Angli- 
can, we  presume,  had  said  in  a  sermon, 
that  "the  church's  greatest  enemies 
are  now  Catholicism  and  rationalism." 
The  writer,  in  commenting  on  this  pro- 
position, says :  *•  Catholicism  is  the  theo- 
logy of  authority ;  rationalism,  the  theo- 
logy of  reason  f  and  "  Protestantism  is 
Catholicism  with  a  dash  of  rational- 
ism, or  rationalism  with  a  dash  of 
Catholicism."  Both  represent  Catho- 
licity and  reason  as  standing  opposed 
each  to  the  other,  as  two  opposite  poles, 
and  each  makes  as  does  the  age  no  ac- 
count of  the  via  media  church  receiv- 
ing the  shots  of  both  reason  and  au- 
thority, and  discharging  its  double  bat- 
tery in  return  against  each. 

Now,  is  it  not  time  that  thinking 
men,  and  authors  who  claim  intelli- 
gence and  mean  to  be  just,  should  stop 
this  contrasting  of  Rome  or  authority 
and  reason?  The  cant  has  become 
threadbare,  and  men  of  reputation 
and  taste  should  lay  it  aside  as  no 
longer  fit  for  use.  It  does  not  by  any 
means  state  the  fact  as  it  is,  for  there 
is  not  the  least  discrepancy  between 
the  church  and  reason,  nor  is  there,  in 
accepting  and  believing  the  revealed 
word  of  God  on  the  authority  of  the 
church  proposing  it,  the  least  surren- 
der of  reason  or  nature.  The  Catholic 
has  all  of  reason  that  belongs  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  full  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise it ;  and  his  soul  is  as  free  as  the 
soul  can  be,  and  he  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
man  that  has  really  a  free  soul  If  God 
is  in  his  masters,  he  is  also  in  him.  He 
has  no  less  internal  light  because  he 
has  external  light,  and  no  less  internal 
freedom  because  he  has  external  au- 
thority. The  Professor  is  quite  mis- 
taken in  presenting  the  church  and 
reason  as  two  opposite  poles.  Nay,  his 
illustration  is  not  happy,  for  the  two 
poles,  if  we  speak  geographically,  be- 
long to  one  and  the  same  globe,  and  are 
equally  essential  to  its  form  and  com- 
pleteness, and,  if  we  speak  magneti- 
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eally,  and  mean  positive  and  negative 
poles,  they  are  only  the  two  modes  in 
which  one  and  the  same  substance  or 
force  operates,  and  certainly  in  Cath- 
olic faith  both  authority  and  reason  are 
alike  active,  and  mutually  concur  in 
producing  one  and  the  same  result. 

It  is  only  when  we  borrow  our  views 
of  Catholicity  from  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation,  or  suppose  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same,  that  the  authority 
of  the  church  can  be  regarded  as  op- 
posed to  reason  or  repugnant  to  nature. 
He  who  has  read  the  fathers  has  dis- 
covered in  them  no  abdication  of  rea- 
son or  want  of  intellectual  freedom; 
and  he  who  is  familiar  with  the  me- 
diaeval doctors  knows  that  no  men  can 
use  reason  more  freely  or  push  it  fur- 
ther than  they  did.  Melchior  Cano,  a 
theologian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
his  Locis  Theologicis,  a  work  of  great 
authority  with  Catholics,  enumerates 
natural  reason  as  one  of  the  common- 
places of  theology,  whence  arguments 
may  be  drawn  to  prove  what  is  or  is 
not  of  faith.  A  school  of  philosophers 
have  latterly  sprung  up  among  Cath- 
olics, called  traditionalists,  who  would 
seem  to  deny  reason  and  to  found 
science  on  faith  ;  but  they  have  fallen 
under  censure  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
been  required  to  recognize  that  reason 
precedes  faith,  and  that  faith  comes  as 
the  complement  of  science,  not  as  pre- 
ceding or  superseding  it  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  errors  condemned  in 
the  syllabus  of  errors  attached  to  the 
Encyclical  of  the  Holy  Father,  dated 
at  Rome,  8th  of  December,  1864,  are 
errors  that  tend  to  destroy  reason  and 
society.  The  church  has  always  been 
vigilant  in  vindicating  natural  reason 
and  the  natural  law. 

But  the  Reformation  was  a  complete 
protest  against  reason  and  nature,  and 
the  assertion  of  extreme  and  exclusive 
supernaturaiism.  in  Luther's  estima- 
tion reason  was  a  stupid  ass.  The  re- 
formers all  agreed  in  asserting  the  to- 
tal depravity  of  human  nature,  and  in 
maintaining  the  complete  moral  inabi- 
lity of  man.  According  to  the  reform- 
ed doctrines,  man  never  actively  con- 


curs with  grace,  but  in  faith  and  justi- 
fication is  wholly  impotent  and  passive. 
Man  can  think  only  evil,  and  the  works 
he  does  prior  to  regeneration,  however 
honest  or  benevolent,  are  not  simply 
imperfect,  but  positively  sins.  This 
was  the  reformed  theology  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  had  in  his  boy- 
hood £nd  youth  dinged  into  him  till 
he  well-nigh  lost  his  reason*  The 
church  has  never*  tolerated  any  such 
theology,  and  they  who  place  her  and 
reason  in  opposition  are  really,  whe- 
ther they  know  it  or  not,  charging  her 
with  the  errors  of  Protestantism,  which 
she  has  never  ceased,  in  the  most  pub- 
lic, formal,  and  solemn  manner,  to  con- 
demn. There  are,  no  doubt,  large  num- 
bers included  under  the  general  name 
of  Protestants,  who  imagine  that  the 
Reformation  was  a  great  movement  in 
behalf  of  intelligence  against  ignorance, 
of  reason  against  authority,  mental  free- 
dom against  mental  bondage,  of  ration- 
al religion  against  bigotry  and  super- 
stition ;  but  whoever  has  studied  the 
history  of  that  great  movement  knows 
that  it  was  no  such  thing — the  furthest 
from  it  possible.    It  was  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  designed  in  its  very 
essence  to  arrest  the  intellectual  and 
theological  progress  of  the  race.  Its 
avowed  purpose  was  the  restoration  of 
primitive  Christianity,  which,  whatever 
plausible  terms  might  be  adopted*meant, 
and  could  mean  only,  to  set  the  race  back 
some  fifteen  hundred  years  in  its  march 
through  the  ages,  and  to  eliminate  from 
Christendom  all  that  Christianity  for 
fifteen  centuries  had  effected  for  civil- 
ization. 1  he  Protestant  party,  was  by 
its  own  avowal,  the  party  of  the  past, 
and,  if  there  are  Protestants  who  are 
striving  to  be  the  party  of  the  future, 
they  succeed  only  by  leaving  their  Pro- 
testantism behind,  or  by  transforming 
it. 

The  church  has  always  been  on  the 
side  of  freedom  and  progress,  and  the 
normal  current  of  humanity  has  flowed 
and  never  ceased  to  flow  from  the  foot 
of  the  cross  down  through  her  com- 
munion ;  and  whatever  life-giving  water 
has  flowed  into  Protestant  cisterns,  it 
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bas  been  from  the  overflowings  of  that 
current,  always  full  You  who  are 
outside  of  it,  save  in  the  application  of 
the  truths  of  science  to  the  material  arts, 
have  effected  no  progress.  You  have 
worked  hard,  have  been  often  on  the 
point  of  some  grand  discovery,  but 
only  on  the  point  of  making  it,  and  are 
as  far  from  the  goal  as  you  were  when 
Luther  burnt  the  papal  bull,  or  suffer- 
ed the  devil  to  convince  him  of  the  sin 
of  saying  private  masses.  You  have 
always  found  your  works  after  a  little 
while  needing  to  be  recast,  and  that  your 
systems  are  giving  way.  You  have 
been  constantly  doing  and  undoing,  and 
never  succeeding.  Save  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  some  achievements  in  the 
material  world,  you  are  far  below  what 
you  were  when  you  started.  Of  course, 
you  do  not  believe  it,  because  you  con- 
found change  with  progress,  and  you 
count  getting  rid  of  your  patrimony  in- 
creasing it.  It  is  idle  to  tell  you  this, 
for  you  have  already  fallen  so  low  that 
you  place  the  material  above  the  spiri- 
tual, and  the  knowledge  of  the  uses  of 
of  steam  above  the  knowledge  and  love 
God. 

Rome  or  reason,  Rome  or  liberty, 
is  not  the  true  formula  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  age ;  nor  is  it  Catholic- 
ism or  rationalism,  but  Catholicity 
or  naturalism.  The  extremes  opposed 
to  Catholicity  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
exclusive  supernaturalism,  or  a  super- 
naturalism  that  condemns  and  excludes 
the  activity  of  nature,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er, exclusive  naturalism,  or  a  natural- 
ism that  denies  and  excludes  all  com- 
munion between  God  and  man,  save 
through  natural  laws,  or  laws  impress- 
ed on  nature  by  its  Creator,  and  held 
to  bind  both  him  and  it.  Your  evan- 
gelicals are  exclusive  supematuralists, 
as  were  the  great  body  of  the  Protes- 
tant reformers;  Auguste  Comte,  J. 
Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr. 
Parkman.  and  the  Professor  are  ex- 
clusive naturalists,  who  deny  the  reali- 
ty of  all  facts  or  phenomena  not  expli- 
cable by  natural  laws  or  natural  causes. 
All  the  sciences,  since  Bacon,  are  con- 
structed on  naturalistic  principles,  and 


theology,  philosophy,  or  metaphysics, 
which  cannot  be  constructed  without 
the  recognition  of  the  supernatural, 
are  rejected  by  our  savans  as  vain 
speculations  or  idle  theories  without 
any  basis  in  reality.  They  belong  to 
the  age  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  will  never  be  recognized  in  an  age 
of  light  and  science.  As  the  church 
clings  to  them,  insists  upon  them,  she 
is  behind  the  age,  and  they  who  adhere 
to  her  are  to  be  tolerated  and  pitied  as 
we  tolerate  and  pity  idiots  and  the  in- 
sane, unless,  indeed,  they  are  clothed 
with  more  or  less  power  ;  then,  indeed, 
we  must  make  war  ou  them  and  exter- 
minate them. 

Few  who  have  studied  this  age  with 
any  care  will  question  the  fidelity  of 
this  picture.  The  active  living  mind 
of  this  age  unquestionably  tends  either 
to  this  exclusive  naturalism  or  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  synthesis 
of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  of 
authority  and  freedom,  reason  and  faith, 
science  and  revelation.  Protestantism, 
which  is  exclusive  supernaturalism,  it 
is  becoming  pretty  well  understood, 
cannot  be  sustained.  It  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  reason,  for  it  rejects  reason ; 
it  cannot  be  sustained  by  authority,  for 
in  rejecting  the  church  it  has  cast  off 
all  authority,  but  that  of  the  state,  which 
has  no  competency  in  spirituals.  It 
has  supported  its  dogmas,  as  far  as  it 
has  supported  them  at  all,  on  Catholic 
tradition,  the  validity  of  which  it  de- 
nies. This  cannot  last,  for,  where  peo- 
ple are  free  to  think  and  have  the  cou- 
rage to  reason  without  let  or  hinderance 
from  the  state,  they  will  not  long  con- 
sent to  affirm  and  deny  tradition  in  one 
and  the  same  breath.  They  will  ei- 
ther fall  into  the  naturalistic  ranks  or 
be  absorbed  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  it  is  useless  to  trouble  ourselves 
with  them  as  Protestants. 

The  naturalists  or  rationalists,  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  and  in  most  Pro- 
testant or  non-Catholic  states  already 
the  governing  body,  are  repelled  from 
the  church  by  their  supposition  that  all 
the  substantial  difference  between  her 
and  Jansenists  or  Calvinists  is,  that  in 
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the  one  case  supernaturalism  is  taught 
and  explained  by  a  living  authority, 
claiming  a  divine  commission,  and  in 
the  other  it  is  not  taught  at  all,  but 
collected  by  grammar  and  lexicon  from 
a  book  said  to  have  been  written  by  di- 
vine inspiration.  The  Catholic  theory 
is  the  more  logical  and  more  attractive 
of  the  two,  but  both  alike  discard  rea- 
son, and  insist  on  the  submission  of  the 
understanding  to  an  external  authority, 
and  it  matters  little  whether  the  au- 
thority is  that  of  the  church  or  of  a  book 
written  many  ages  ago.  In  either  case 
the  faith  is  proposed  on  authority,  which 
assumes  to  command  the  reason  and 
to  deprive  the  soul  of  her  natural  free- 
dom. I  am  forbidden  to  think  and  fol- 
low my  own  convictions,  and  must,  on 
pain  of  everlasting  perdition,  believe 
what  others  bid  me,  whether  it  accords 
with  my  own  reason  or  not.  This,  we 
take  it,  is  the  view  entertained  by  the 
worthy  Professor,  and  the  writer  of 
this  many  years  ago  preached  it,  and 
counted  the  Professor  himself  among 
his  hearers,  if  not  among  his  disciples. 
Now,  we  need  not,  after  the  explana- 
tion we  have  given,  say  that  this  view 
is  altogether  wrong.  The  Protestant 
asserts  the  supernatural  in  a  sense  that 
excludes  or  supersedes  nature,  and, 
therefore,  natural  reason;  the  Catho- 
lic adopts  as  his  maxim,  Gratia  sup- 
ponit  naturam,  and  asserts  the  super- 
natural as  the  complement  of  the  na- 
tural, or  as  healing,  strengthening,  and 
elevating  it  to  the  plane  of  the  superna- 
tural, or  a  destiny  far  superior  to  ahy 
possible  natural  beatitude.  This  is  in 
the  outset  a  very  important  difference, 
for,  if  grace  supposes  nature,  the  super- 
natural the  natural,  the  authority  on 
which  we  are  required  to  believe  the 
supernatural  may  aid,  may  strengthen, 
or  illumine  natural  reason,  but  cannot 
supersede  it  or  deprive  it  of  any  of  its 
natural  activity  and  freedom.  The  su- 
pernatural adds  to  the  natural,  accord- 
ing to  Catholic  faith,  but  takes  nothing 
from  it.  The  prejudice  excited  by 
Protestantism  against  the  supernatur- 
al cannot  bear  against  it  as  asserted  by 
Catholicity. 


Reason. 

Bat  we  would  remind  our  naturalis- 
tic friends  that  nature  does  not  suffice 
for  itself.  It  is  impossible  by  nature 
alone  to  explain  the  origin  or  existence 
of  nature.  The  ancients  tried  to  do  it. 
but  they  failed.  Some  attempted  to 
do  it  by  the  fortuitous  combination  of 
eternally  existing  atoms,  others  made 
the  universe  originate  in  fire,  in  water, 
in  air  or  earth,  as  some  modems  try 
to  develop  it  from  a  primitive  rock  or 
gas,  or  suppose  it  originally  existed  in 
a  liquid  or  a  gaseous  state,  whence  it 
has  grown  into  its  present  form.  But 
whence  the  primitive  rock  or  the  gas  ? 
whence  the  fire,  water,  air,  or  earth  ? 
whence  the  original  germ  ?  Natural- 
ism has  no  answer.  We  have  a  natu- 
ral tendency,  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  and  activity  of  our  reason, 
to  seefc  the  origin,  the  principles,  the 
causes  of  things,  but  this  tendency  na- 
ture can  not  satisfy,  because  nature  has 
not  her  origin,  principle,  or  cause  in 
herself.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  relegates  origin  and  end,  prin- 
ciples and  causes,  and  whatever  per- 
tains to  them  to  the  region  of  tjje  un- 
knowable, and  maintains  that  we  can 
know  only  phenomena,  and  therefore 
that  science  consists  simply  in  observ- 
ing, collecting,  and  classifying  phenome- 
na, not  in  the  explication  of  phenomena 
by  reducing  them  to  their  principle  and 
referring  them  to  their  cause  or  causes. 

We  can  know  phenomena,  but  not 
noumena,  is  asserted  by  the  reigning 
doctrine  among  physicists,  which  is  as 
complete  a  denial  of  reason  as  can  be 
found  in  any  of  the  reformers.  It 
reduces  our  intelligence  to  a  level  with 
that  of  the  brutes  that  perish,  for  what 
distinguishes  our  intelligence  from 
theirs  is  precisely  reason,  which  is  the 
faculty  of  attaining  to  principles  or 
causes — first  causes  and  final  causes — 
both  in  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
order,  while  brutes  have  intelligence 
only  of  phenomena.  Hence,  philoso- 
phers, who  define  things  per  gemu 
et  per  differential!*,  define  man  a  ra- 
tional animal,  or  animal  plus  reason. 
To  our  physicists,  like  the  Lyelk  and 
the  Huxleys,  or  to  such  philosophers 
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as  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  who  knows  not 
whether  he  is  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  or  some- 
body else,  whether  be  is  something  or 
nothing,  this  amounts  to  very  little ;  for 
they,  the  physicists,  we  mean,  are  spe- 
cially engaged  in  collecting  facts  to 
prove  that  man  is  only  a  developed 
chimpanzee  or  gorilla,  and  that  the 
human  intelligence  differs  only  in  de- 
gree from  the  brutish.  But,  then,  what 
right  have  they  to  complain  that  belief 
in  the  supernatural  tends  to  degrade 
human  nature,  to  deprive  reason  of  its 
dignity,  and  man  of  his  glory  ?  More- 
over, this  restriction  of  our  power  of 
knowing  to  simple  phenomena,  never 
satisfies  reason,  which  would  know 
not  only  phenomena,  but  noumena, 
and  not  only  noumena,  but  princi- 
ples, causes,  the  principle  of  principles 
and  the  cause  of  causes,  the  origin 
and  end  of  all  things,  that  is,  God, 
and  God  as  he  is  in  himself.  You  can- 
not, except  by  brutalizing  men  to  the 
last  degree,  suppress  this  interior  crav- 
ing of  reason  to  penetrate  all  mysteries, 
to  explore  all  secrets,  and  to  know  all 
things,  nor  can  you  by  reason  alone 
appease  it.  Do  you  propose  to  sup- 
press nature,  extinguish  reason,  and 
call  it  promoting  science,  vindicating 
the  dignity  of  man  1 

Reason  can  never  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  all  reality  is  confined  to  what 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  calls  the  know- 
able,  and  we  the  intelligible.  There  is 
nothing  of  which  reason  is  belter  or 
more  firmly  persuaded  than  that  there 
is  more  reality  than  she  herself  knows 
or  can  know.  Reason  asserts  her  own 
limitations,  and  will  never  allow  that 
she  can  know  no  more  because  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  known.  The 
intelligible  does  not  satisfy  her,  be- 
cause in  the  intelligible  alone  she  can- 
not find  the  explication  of  the  intelli- 
gible, or,  in  other  words,  she  cannot 
understand  the  intelligible  without  the 
superintelligible ;  for,  though  she  can- 
not without  divine  revelation  grasp  the 
superintelligible,  she  can  know  this 
much,  that  the  superintelligible  is,  and 
that  in  it  the  intelligible  has  its  root,  its 
origin,  cause,  and  explication.  Here 


is  a  grave  difficulty  that  every  exclu- 
sive rationalist  encounters,  and  which 
is  and  can  be  removed  only  by  faith. 
Nature,  reason;  science  alone  never 
suffices  for  itself,  as  all  our  savans 
know,  for  where  their  knowledge  ends 
they  invent  hypotheses.  It  is  not  that 
reason  is  a  false  or  deceptive  light,  but 
that  it  is  limited,  and  we  have  not  the 
attribute  of  omniscience  any  more  than 
we  have  that  of  omnipotence. 

So  is  it  with  our  craving  for  beati- 
tude. Whether  God  could  or  could  not 
have  so  constituted  man.  without  chang- 
ing his  nature  as  man,  that  he  could  rest 
in  a  natural  beatitude,  that  is,  in  a  finite 
good,  we  Khali  not  attempt  to  decide ; 
but  this  much  we  may  safely  assert,  as 
the  united  testimony  of  the  sages  and 
moralists  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and 
confirmed  by  every  one's  own  experi- 
ence, that  nothing  finite,  and  whatever 
is  natural  is  finite,  can  satisfy  man  s  in- 
nate desire  for  beatitude.  "Man," 
sajs  Dr.  Channing,  "thirsts  for  an 
unbounded  good."  The  sum  of  all  ex- 
perience on  the  subject  is  given  us  by 
the  wise  king  of  Israel, "  Vaniim  vani- 
tatum,  et  omnia  vanitas — Vanity  of  van- 
ities, all  is  vanity."  The  eye  is  not 
satisfied  with  seeing,  the  ear  with  hear- 
ing, nor  the  heart  with  knowing.  We 
turn  away  with  loathing  from  the  finite 
good  as  soon  as  possessed,  and  which 
the  moment  before  possession  we  felt 
would,  if  we  bad  it,  make  us  happy. 
The  soul  spurns  it,  and  cries  out  from 
the  depths  of  her  agony  for  something 
that  can  fill  up  the  void  within  her,  and 
complete  her  happiness  by  completing 
her  being.  We  need  not  multiply 
words,  for  the  fact  is  old,  and  all  the 
world  knows  it.  Nature  cannot  satis- 
fy nature,  and  the  soul  looks,  and  must 
look  beyond  it,  for  her  beatitude.  So 
much  is  certain. 

Hence  it  is  that  men  in  all  ages  and 
nations  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy 
either  their  reason  or  their  craving  for 
happiness  with  nature  alone,  and  have, 
in  some  form,  recognized  a  supernatu- 
ral order,  or  a-  reality  of  some  sort 
above  and  beyond  nature,  whence  cornea 
nature  herself.   Neither  atheism,  or 
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the  resolution  of  God  into  natural  laws 
or  forces,  nor  pantheism,  or  the  absorp- 
tion of  natural  laws  or  forces  into  the 
Divine  Being  itself,  has  ever  been  able 
to  satisfy  the  man  of  a  real  philosophic 
or  scientific  genius,  because  either  is 
sophistical  and  self-contradictory.  Ei- 
ther is  repugnant  to  the  natural  logic 
of  the  human  understanding  or  the  in- 
herent laws  of  thought  Even  such 
naturalists  as  Agassiz  and  our  Dr. 
Draper  find  it  necessary  to  recognize 
in  some  sense  a  Supreme  Being  or 
God,  although,  for  the  most  part,  like 
the  old  Epicureans,  they  leave  him  idle, 
with  little  or  nothing  to  do.  But  God, 
if  he  exists  at  all,  must  be  supernatu- 
ral, and  the  author  of  nature.  If  God 
is  supernatural  and  the  creator  of  na- 
ture, he  must  have  created  nature  for 
himself,  and  then  nature  must  have  its 
origin  and  end  in  him,  and  therefore 
in  the  supernatural.  Man,  then,  has 
neither  his  origin  nor  end  in  the  natu- 
ral, and  neither  without  the  supernatu- 
ral is  explicable  or  knowable ;  without 
a  knowledge  of  our  origin  and  end,  or 
an  answer  to  the  questions,  whence 
came  we  ?  why  are  we,  and  how  ?  and 
whither  go  we  ?  we  can  have  no  rule 
of  life,  cannot  determine  the  positive  or 
the  relative  value  of  any  line  of  con- 
duct, and  roust  commit  ourselves  to 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  of 
an  unknown  sea,  without  pilot,  chart, 
rudder,  or  compass. 

Nor  is  even  this  enough.  Not  only 
is  the  natural  inexplicable  without  the 
supernatural,  but  even  the  intelligible, 
too,  is  not  intelligible  without  the  su- 
perintelligible,  as  we  have  already  said. 
We  know  things,  indeed,  not  mere  phe- 
nomena, but  we  do  not  know  the  es- 
sences of  things,  and  yet  we  know  that 
there  is  and  can  be  nothing  without  its 
essence,  and  that  the  ground  and  root 
of  what  is  intelligible  in  a  thing  is  in 
its  unknown  and  superiutclligible  es- 
sence. So  in  the  universe  throughout. 
God,  as  creator,  as  universal,  eternal, 
necessary,  immutable,  and  self-existent 
being,  is  intelligible  to  us.  and  the  light 
by  which  all  that  is  intelligible  to  us  is 
intelligible ;  but  we  know  that  what  is 


intelligible  to  us  is  not  God  in  bis  es- 
sence, and  that  what  in  him  is  intelH- 
ble  to  us  has  its  source,  its  reality,  so 
to  speak,  in  this  very  superintelligible 
essence.  Hence  it  follows  that  to  real 
science  of  anything  we  need  to  know 
the  supernatural,  and  by  faith,  or  an- 
alogical science,  at  least,  the  superin- 
telligible.  We  cannot  satisfy  nature 
without  the  science  and  possession  of 
the  essences  or  substances  of  things, 
and  therefore  not  without  faith,  M  for 
faith  is  the  substance  of  things  to  be 
hoped  for,"  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.  Fides  est  rerum  substantia  speran- 
darum,  argumentum  turn  apparenUum, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  who,  even  they 
who  deny  his  inspiration,  must  yet  ad* 
mit  was  the  profoundest  philosopher 
that  ever  wrote.  We  think  he  was  so 
because  divinely  inspired,  but  the  fact 
that  he  was  so  no  competent  judge  can 
dispute.  St.  Augustine  owes  his  im- 
mense superiority  over  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle chiefly  to  his  assiduous  study  of 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  throw  so 
strong  a  light  not  only  on  the  whole 
volume  of  Scripture,  but  on  the  w^hole 
order  of  creation,  and  the  divine  pur- 
pose in  the  creation  and  the  redemption, 
regeneration,  justification,  and  glorifi- 
cation of  man  through  the  incarnation 
of  the  Word,  and  the  cross  and  pas- 
sion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But  as  we  can  know  even  by  faith 
the  superintelligible,  the  unknowable 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  which  even 
he  dares  not  assert  is  unreal  or  non- 
existent, only  by  divine  or  supernatu- 
ral revelation,  it  follows,  that  without 
such  revelation,  no  science  satisfac- 
tory to  natural  reason  herself  is  possi- 
ble. There  is,  then,  and  can  be  no 
antagonism  between  revelation  and 
science,  faith  and  reason,  or  super- 
natural and  natural.  The  two  are 
but  parts  of  one  whole,  each  the 
complement  of  the  other.  This  dia- 
lectic relation  of  the  two  terms  assert- 
ed by  Catholic  theology  is  denied  by 
Protestant  theology  either  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  nature  and  reason,  or  to  the 
exclusion  of  both  the  supernatural  and 
the  superintelligible,  and  hence  the 
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dualism  which  rends  io  twain  the  whole 
non-Catholic  world,  and  presents  reve- 
lation and  science,  reason  and  faith,  au- 
thority and  liberty,  natural  and  super- 
natural, church  and  state,  heaven  and 
earth,  time  and  eternity,  God  and  man, 
as  mutually  hostile  terms,  forever  irre- 
concilable. The  non-Catholic  world  does 
not  know  or  it  forgets  that  the  church 
presents  the  midd  leterm  that  unites  and 
reconciles  them,  and  that  the  Catholic 
feels  nothing  of  this  interior  struggle 
of  two  mutually  destructive  forces 
which  rends  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
the  wisest  of  non- Catholics,  not  be- 
cause he  does  not  think  or  has  abdica- 
ted reason,  as  the  Professor  imagines, 
but  precisely  because  he  does  think, 
and  thinks  according  to  the  truth  and 
reality  of  things.  He  has  unquestion- 
ably his  struggles  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  between  virtue  and  vice, 
between  temptations  to  sin  and  inspira- 
tions to  holiness,  but  presents  in  his  life 
none  of  those  fearful  internal  tragedies 
so  frequen  tly  enacted  among  serious  and 
earnest  non-Catholics,  and  which  make 
up  so  large  and  so  distressing  a  portion 
of  the  higher  and  more  truthful  portion 
of  non-Catholic  literature.  Non-Catho- 
lic poetry,  when  not  a  song  to  Venus  or 
Bacchus,  is  either  a  fanciful  description 
of  external  nature,  scenes,  and  events,  or 
a  low  wail  or  a  loud  lament  over  the  in- 
ternal tragedies  caused  by  the  struggle 
between  laith  and  reason,  belief  and 
doubt,  hope  and  despair,  or  vainly  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
death,  God  and  the  universe.  Catholic 
poetry,  Catholic  literature  through- 
out, knows  nothing  of  those  tragedies, 
is  peaceful  and  serene,  and  is  therefore 
less  interesting  to  tb*se  who  are  not 
Catholics.  We  have  (we  speak  person- 
ally) had  some  experience  of  those  in- 
terior struggles,  and  many  a  tragedy 
has  been  enacted  in  our  own  soul,  but 
it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  recall  them ; 
in  the  peace  and  serenity  of  Catholic 
faith  and  hope  they  have  almost  faded 
from  the  memory,  and  yet  the  period 
of  our  life  since  we  became  a  Catholic 
has  been  with  us  the  period  of  our 
freest  and  most  active  and  energetic 


thought.  If  we  have  worn  chains,  we 
have  not  been  conscious  of  them,  and 
they  certainly  cannot  have  been  very 
heavy,  or  have  eaten  very  deeply  into 
the  flesh.  The  reason  of  it  is  that  we 
And  in  Catholic  faith  and  theology  the 
two  elements  which  in  the  non-Catho- 
lic world  are  in  perpetual  war  with 
each  other,  perfectly  reconciled,  and 
mutually  harmonized. 

The  peace  the  Catholic  finds  is  not 
the  sort  of  peace  that  was  said  to  reign 
in  Warsaw.  The  Professor  is  greatly 
mistaken  if  he  supposes  it  is  obtained 
by  the  suppression  of  reason,  or  that 
reason  is  forgotten  in  the  engrossing 
nature  or  artistic  perfection  of  the  ex- 
ternal services  of  the  church.  The 
offices  of  the  church  are  beautiful, 
grand,  and,  if  you  will,  imposing,  but 
they  are  all  provocative  of  thought, 
meditation,  reflection,  for  they  all  sym- 
bolize the  greatest  of  all  mysteries — 
God  dying  for  the  creature's  sin,  God 
become  man,  that  man  may  become 
God.  Take  away  this  great  mystery, 
and  the  offices  of  the  church  become 
meaningless,  purposeless,  powerless. 
Without  faith  in  that  mystery  to 
which  they  all  refer,  and  which  they 
at  every  instant  recall,  they  would  be 
no  more  imposing  than  the  pomp  and 
music  of  a  military  review  or  a  con- 
cert in  Central  Park.  From  first  to 
last  they  challenge  our  faith,  and,  if 
there  were  any  discrepancy  between 
our  faith  and  reason,  they  would  in  a 
thoughtful  mind  bring  it  up  in  distinct 
consciousness,  instead  of  suppressing  or 
making  us  forget  it  A  Lord  John 
Russell  could  call  the  sublime  services 
of  the  church  "  mummery/'  and  such 
do  the  mass  of  Protestants  regard 
them.  To  the  profane  all  things  are 
profane,  and  the  offices  of  the  church 
are  really  edifying  only  to  those  who 
believe  the  mystery  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. Unbelievers  who  are  not  scof- 
fers may  admire  their  poetry  and 
the  music  which  accompanies  them, 
but  would  admire  equal  poetry  and 
music  in  the  theatre  just  as  much, 
and  perhaps  even  more. 

No ;  the  peace  of  the  Catholic  is  a 
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real  peace.  Neither  faith  nor  reason, 
revelation  nor  science,  authority  nor 
liberty  is  suppressed ;  but  all  real  an- 
tagonism  between  them  is  removed,  and 
they  are  seen  and  felt  to  be  but  con- 
gruous parts  of  one  dialectic  whole. 
Peace  reigns  because  the  mutually  hos- 
tile parties  are  really  reconciled,  and 
made  one.  The  Professor,  no  doubt, 
will  smile  at  our  assertion,  and  set  it 
down  to  our  simplicity  or  enthusiasm, 
but  we  have  this  advantage  of  him,  that 
we  know  both  sides,  and  taught  or 
might  have  taught  him  more  than  thir- 
ty years  ago  the  philosophy  he  brings 
out  so  racily  at  the  breakfast  table. 

Our  nature  was  constructed  by  the 
supernatural  for  the  supernatural, 
and  it  can  no  more  live  its  normal  life 
without  a  supernatural  medium  than  it 
could  have  sprung  into  existence  with- 
out a  cause  above  and  independent  of 
itself.  Regeneration  is,  therefore,  as 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  attain  its  des- 
tiny or  beatitude  as  generation  was  to 
usher  it  into  natural  existence.  Hence 
it  is  that,  when  men  cast  off  in  their 
belief  and  affections  the  supernatural, 
and  live  as  natural  men  alone,  they 
sink  even  below  their  normal  nature, 
and  lose  even  their  natural  light  and 
strength,  live  only  a  life  which  the 
Scriptures  call  death,  the  death  which 
Adam  underwent  in  consequence  of  bis 
disobedience  to  the  divine  order.  When 
men  undertake  by  their  simple  natural 
reason  to  construct  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy, they  construct  systems  which 
natural  reason  herself  rejects.  Reason 
disdains  her  own  work,  and  hence  pure 
rationalists  never  construct  anything 
that  will  stand,  and  they  build  up  sys- 
tems only  to  be  demolished  by  them- 
selves or  successors.  Of  the  systems 
in  vogue  in  our  youth  not  one  is  now 
standing,  and  we  have  seen  them  re- 
placed by  two  or  three  new  generations 
of  systems  that  have  each  in  turn  gone 
the  way  of  all  the  earth ;  and,  unless 
we  speedily  follow  them,  we  may  be 
called  to  write  the  epitaphs  of  those 
now  revelling  .in  the  heyday  of  their 
young  life.  The  thing  is  inevitable, 
because  our  nature  was  made  to  act  in 


synthesis  with  the  supernatural,  and  is 
only  partially  itself  when  compelled  to 
operate  by  iteelf  alone. 

This  fact  that  man's  normal  life  de- 
mands the  supernatural,  and  that  his 
own  reason,  though  not  able  to  know 
the  superintelligible,  or  to  say  what  it 
is,  yet  assures  him  that  there  is  a 
superintelligible,  fits  him  by  nature  to 
receive  the  supernatural  revelation  of 
the  superintelligible ;  for  it  only  supplies 
an  indestructible  and  deeply  felt  want  of 
his  nature.  His  reason  needs  it  and 
his  nature  craves  it,  and  when  receiv- 
ing  it  relishes  it  as  the  hungry  man 
does  wholesome  and  appropriate  food. 
As  the  natural  and  supernatural,  the 
intelligible  and  superintelligible,  arc 
not  contradictory  or  mutually  repellant 
orders,  but  parts  of  one  complete  and 
indissoluble  whole,  only  ordinary  evi- 
dence is  required  to  prove  the  fact  of 
revelation  ;  and  as  God  is  infinitely 
true,  truth  itself,  his  word,  when  we 
know  that  we  have  it,  is  ample  author- 
ity, the  highest  possible,  and  the  best  of 
all  conceivable  reasons,  for  believing  the 
revelation.  So  faith  in  a  supernatural 
revelation,  in  whatever  is  proved  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  is,  so  far  from  being 
repugnant  to  reason  or  requiring  an 
abdication  of  reason,  the  highest  and 
freest  act  of  reason  possible. 

The  Professor  objects  to  believing  on 
the  authority  of  the  church,  but  we  do 
not  believe  the  revelation  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  church  ;  we  take  on  her 
authority  only  the  fact  that  it  is  divine 
revelation  ;  the  revelation  itself  we  be- 
lieve on  the  veracity  of  God.  But,  if 
we  considered  the  church  as  a  mere 
body,  collection,  or  company  of  men, 
however  wise,  learned,  or  honest  we 
might  regard  them,  we  should  not  hold 
her  authority  sufficient  for  believing 
that  what  she  proposes  as  the  revelatioa 
really  is  revelation.  Every  man  taken 
individually  is  fallible,  and  no  possible 
number,  union,  or  combination  of  falli- 
bles  can  make  an  infallible,  and  only 
an  infallible  authority  is  competent  to 
declare  what  God  has  or  has  not  re- 
vealed. The  church  is  more  than  a 
collection,  body,  or  company  of  indm- 
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duals,  as  the  human  race,  what  oar 
liberals  call  humanity,  is  more  than  an 
aggregation  of  individuals.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  humanity  without  indivi- 
duals, but  it  is  not  itself  individual,  or  de- 
pendent on  individuals  for  its  existence. 
The  positivists,  who  would  call  no  indi- 
vidual man  divine,  pretend  that  hu- 
manity is  divine,  and  worship  it  as 
God.  What  the  race  is  to  individual 
men  in  the  order  of  generation,  that, 
in  some  sense,  is  the  church  to  them  in 
the  order  of  regeneration.  She  lives 
not  without  them,  but  does  not  live  by 
them.  She  is  the  regenerated  race,  and 
bears  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate 
Word,  who  was  with  God  and  who  is 
God,  the  relation,  in  the  order  of  regen- 
eration, that  the  human  race  bears  to 
Adam,  its  natural  progenitor,  and  there- 
fore she  lives  a  divine  and  human  life, 
which  she  receives  not  from  her  mem- 
bers, but  imparts  to  them.  JesusChrist  is 
the  progenitor  of  regenerated  humanity, 
and  this  regenerated  humanity  is  in  the 
largest  sense  what  we  call  the  church, 
in  which  sense  it  includes  all  the  faith- 
nil  the  laity  as  well  as  their  pastors 
and  teachers. 

Tiie  church,  again,  is  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  in  which  dwelleth  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Individuals  are  to  her  what 
the  particles  which  the  body  assimi- 
lates are  to  the  body.  There  is  no 
body  without  them,  yet  they  are  not, 
individually  or  collectively,  the  body. 
The  life  of  the  body  is  not  derived  from 
them,  for  the  body,  by  a  vital  process, 
assimilates  them  to  itself,  not  they  the 
body  to  themselves.  The  body,  when 
suffering  from  a  fever  or  when  depriv- 
ed of  food,  assimilates  them  only  feebly, 
and  wastes  away  or  grows  thin,  and, 
when  dead,  assimilates  them  not  at  all, 
which  shows  that  the  vital  power  which 
carries  on  the  process  of  assimilation  is 
in  the  body,  not  in  the  particles,  a  fact 
far  better  known  to  the  Professor  than 
to  us,  and  a  fact,  too,  which  may  help 
remove  the  difficulties  sciolists  ima- 
gine in  the  way  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body. 

The  vital  power  or  principle  which 
gives  life  to  the  body  and  enables  it  to 


carry  on  the  process  of  assimilation  and 
elimination,  the  church  teaches,  is  the 
soul,  for  she  has  defined  that  the  soul 
is  ibe  form  of  the  body,  Anima  est forma 
corporis.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  present  purpose.  The  vital 
principle,  the  life  of  the  church,  is  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself.  The  Holy 
Ghost  dwells  in  her  as  the  soul  in  the 
body,  animates  her,  guides  and  directs 
her,  and  therefore  is  she  one,  holy  and 
Catholic  as  he  is  one,  holy  and  Catho- 
lic, infallible  by  his  perpetual  presence 
and  assistance  as  he  is  infallible.  The 
Word  incarnate  explicates  his  life  in 
her  as  Adam  explicates  his  life  in  the 
race.  The  infallibility  is  from  the  pre- 
sence and  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  is  in  her  very  interior  life.  The 
Word  is  in  her,  a  living  Word,  and  the 
infallibility  attaches  to  her,  to  this  in- 
terior Word  which  she  lives,  but  not  to 
individuals  as  such  in  her  communion. 
The  pope  regarded  as  a  man,  irrespec- 
tive of  bis  office,  is  no  more  infallible 
than  he  is  impeccable,  or  than  is  any 
Christian  believer. 

But  the  church  as  a  body  has  her 
organs,  and  as  a  visible  body  she  has 
visible  organs,  through  which  she 
teaches  the  truth  she  has  received  and 
expresses  the  life  she  lives.  These 
organs  are  the  bishops  or  pastors  in 
communion  with  their  visible  head,  the 
successor  in  the  See  of  Rome  of  Blessed 
Peter,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  We 
call  them  organs  of  the  church,  inas- 
much as  the  faith  and  love,  the  truth 
and  life,  they  express  is  her  life,  which 
in  turn  is  the  life  of  him  who  said, 
u  Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also,"  and, 
u  Behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even 
to  the  consummation  of  the  world !" 
and  who  expressly  declares  himself 
*  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  The 
infallibility  of  the  church  comes  from 
the  indwelling  Word  and  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  infallibility  of 
the  organs  comes  from  the  infallibility 
of  the  church. 

Now,  supposing  the  church  to  be 
what  we  represent  her  to  be,  we  pre- 
sume even  the  Professor  will  acknow- 
ledge her  to  be  fully  competent  to 
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teach  without  error  the  revelation  su- 
pernatu  rally  made  and  committed  to 
her,  for  the  revelation  committed  to  her 
is  debited  externally  with  her  bishops 
and  pastors,  and  internally  in  her  living 
and  unfailing  faith,  in  her  very  life  and 
interior  consciousness.  It  is  both  a  re- 
corded and  a  present  living  revelation, 
which  she  is  living  and  explicating  in 
her  continuous  activity,  the  Word  spoken 
from  the  beginning,  and  theWord  speak- 
ing now.  *•  Say  not,"  says  St.  Paul, 
(Rora.  x.  6-8,)  "in  thy  heart:  Who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven?  that  is,  to 
bring  Christ  down :  or  who  shall  descend 
into  the  deep  ?  that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ 
again  from  the  dead.  But  what  saith 
the  Scripture  ?  The  word  is  near  thee, 
oven  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart : 
this  is  the  word  of  faith,  which  we 
preach."  This  was  addressed  by  St 
Paul  to  Christian  believers,  tk  to  all 
that  are  at  Rome,  the  beloved  of  God, 
called  to  be  saints,"  and  shows  that  the 
Christian  not  only  hears  the  word  in 
his  ears,  but  has  it  in  his  mouth,  in  his 
heart,  that  is,  in  his  very  life,  and  he 
lives  and  breathes  it.  It  is  the  very 
clement  of  his  soul,  and  he  can  have  no 
higher  certainty,  not  even  in  case  of  a 
mathematical  demonstration,  than  he 
has  that  bis  faith  is  true,  and  that  it  is 
the  living  God  he  believes.  The  Pro- 
fessor, then,  in  regard  to  the  faithful,  has 
no  ground  for  asserting  as  he  does  an 
antithesis  between  "  Rome  and  reason, 
the  sovereign  church  and  the  free  soul, 
God  in  our  masters  and  God  in  us ;" 
for  Rome  is  the  highest  reason,  the 
sovereign  church  is  both  external  and 
internal,  and  God  is  both  in  us  and  in 
our  teachers.  We  have  not  only  the 
veracity  of  God  as  the  ground  of  our 
faith,  but  a  divinely  constituted  and  as- 
sisted medium  of  bringing  us  to  it,  and 
sustaining  it  in  us. 

The  church  undoubtedly  teaches  the 
faith  or  divine  revelation  which  has 
been  committed  to  her  through  her 
pastors  and  doctors.  But  the  compe- 
tency of  these  to  teach  follows  from  the 
fact  that  they  can  teach  only  in  union 
with  the  church ;  that  she  authorises 
their  teaching,  and  is  ever  present  to 


correct  them  if  they  err,  and  that  they 
are  even  externally  commissioned  by 
our  Lord  himself  to  teach  what  he  has 
revealed.  A  mere  external  commis- 
sion, which  we  know  historically  was 
given  to  the  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors, would  not  of  itself  give  the  ca- 
pacity to  teach  or  ensure  infallibility 
in  teaching ;  but  he  who  has  all  power 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  who  is  God  as 
well  as  man,  and  is  himself  "  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,"  assuredly  would 
not,  and  could  not,  without  belying  his 
essential  and  immutable  nature,  issue 
a  commission  to  teach  and  command  all 
nations  to  hear  and  obey  them  as  him- 
self, without  taking  care  that  they 
should  have  the  ability  to  teach  his 
word  and  to  teach  it  infallibly.  Thai 
he  does  this  is  pledged  in  the  very  issue 
and  in  the  words  of  the  commission  it- 
self: *  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations ;  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you ;  and,  behold,  lam  with 
you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation 
of  the  world."  (St  Matt  xx  viii.  1 8-20.) 

This  external  commission  is  all  that 
needs  to  be  proved  by  external  evi- 
dence to  the  world  outside  of  the  church, 
and  there  is  no  more  intrinsic  difficulty 
in  proving  it  than  there  is  in  proving 
the  commission  of  George  Washington 
as  general  of  the  American  army  in 
the  Revolution,  of  Lord  Raglan  as  com- 
mander-in-chief to  the  day  of  his  death 
of  the  British  forces  employed  in  the 
Crimean  war,  or  any  other  historical 
fact  whatever.  The  unbroken  ex- 
istence of  the  church  founded  by  the 
apostles  from  their  day  to  ours,  and 
the  uniform  testimony  she  has  univer- 
sally and  uninterruptedly  borne  to  the 
fact,  would  suffice  to  prove  it,  even  had 
we  no  other  proofs  or  evidence.  The 
church  without  citing  her  in  her  super- 
natural character,  and  taking  her  8 imply 
as  an  historical  witness,  is  ail  that  is 
needed,  for  she  is  a  standing  monument 
of  the  fact.  In  her  corporate  capacity 
she  spans  the  whole  distance  of  time  from 
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the  apostles,  and  at  each  intervening 
moment  she  has  been  a  present  wit- 
ness of  the  fact,  testifying  to  what  was 
present  before  her.  The  church  as  a 
corporation,  without  any  appeal  to  her 
mystic  character,  has  not  been  subject 
to  any  succession  of  time,  has  known 
no  lapse  of  years,  and  is  as  present  to- 
day to  the  events  of  the  apostolic  times 
as  she  was  when  those  events  occurred. 
She  is  at  any  moment  we  choose  their 
contemporary,  and,  as  a  contemporary 
witness  to  extraordinary  facts,  her  testi- 
mony is  as  good  for  us  as  was  that  of  the 
apostles  themselves  to  their  personal 
contemporaries.  Indeed,  it  is  literally 
and  truly  the  same,  for  her  corporate 
existence  from  the  time  of  the  apostles 
to  ours,  or  her  historical  identity,  is  un- 
questionable. 

We  are  not  now  citing  the  continu- 
ous existence  of  the  church  for  any- 
thing but  the  simple  external  fact  of 
the  external  commission  given  by  our 
Lord  himself  to  his  apostles.  To  that 
fact,  whatever  you  think  of  her,  she  is 
a  competent  witness,  and,  having  con- 
stantly testified  to  it  from  that  day  to 
this,  her  testimony  is  conclusive.  As- 
sume, then,  the  fact  of  the  external  com- 
mission, to  which  we  who  are  Catholics 
need  no  external  testimony,  since  we 
find  the  highest  of  all  possible  testimo- 
ny in  the  internal  life  of  the  church, 
all  the  rest  follows  of  itself.  What  the 
church  believes,  and  teaches  through 
her  pastors  and  doctors,  or  what  they 
in  unison  with  her  and  her  faith  teach 
as  the  revelation  of  God  committed  to 
her,  is  his  revelation,  and  we  believe  it 
because  we  believe  him.  Then  we  be- 
lieve she  is  what  she  professes  to  be, 
the  living  body  of  our  Lord,  who  lives 
in  her  and  is  her  life,  and  through 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  carries  on  the 
work  of  regeneration  and  glorification 
of  all  souls  that  do  not  resist  him,  but 
by  his  assistance  cooperate  with  him. 

Now,  where  in  all  this,  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  find  you  any  discrepancy 
between  Rome  and  Reason,  the  sov- 
ereign church  and  the  free  soal, 
between  God  in  us  and  God  in  our 
masters?  There  is  no  discrepancy. 


There  is  more  in  it  than  natural  reason 
by  her  own  light  knows,  but  nothing 
against  reason,  or  which  reason  does 
not  feel  that  she  needs  for  own  full  and 
normal  development  There  is  in  it 
more  than  there  is  in  nature,  because 
our  destiny,  our  end,  that  is,  our  su- 
preme good,  like  our  origin,  lies  in  the 
supernatural  order,  not  the  natural,  for 
our  nature  can  be  satisfied  with  no 
finite  or  created  good,  and  it  needs  no 
argument  to  prove  that  the  natural  is 
not  capable  of  itself  of  attaining  to  tho 
supernatural  To  assert  the  super- 
natural as  the  means  of  elevating  na- 
ture to  the  plane  of  a  supernatural  des- 
tiny and  of  enabling  it  to  reach  it,  as- 
suredly is  not  to  discard  or  to  depress 
nature. 

The  difficulties  which  exclusive  ra- 
tionalists and  naturalists  feel  in  the 
case  grow  out  of  their  supposition  that 
Rome  teaches  that  the  intelligible  and 
superintelligible  are  identical  with  the 
natural  and  supernatural,  and  that  the 
natural  and  supernatural  are  two  sepa- 
rate worlds,  each  standing  opposed  to 
the  other,  or  two  contradictory  plans 
or  systems,  with  no  real  nexus  or  me- 
dium of  reconciliation  between  them, 
that  is,  that  Rome,  saving  her  authority 
to  teach  and  govern,  teaches  Protes- 
tantism. The  intelligible  and  superin- 
telligible are  distinguishable  only  in 
relation  to  our  limited  intelligence,  but 
in  the  real  order  are  identical,  one  and 
the  same,  and  would  be  seen  to  be  so  by 
an  intelligence  capable  of  taking  in  all 
reality  at  one  view.  The  natural  and 
supernatural  are  distinguishable,  but 
not  separable,  any  more  than  is  the 
effect  from  the  cause.  They  are  simply 
distinct  parts  of  one  complete  system, 
or  one  dialectic  whole,  united  as  well 
as  distinguished  by  the  creative  act  of 
God.  They  are  expressed,  in  the 
Christian  or  teleological  order,  by  the 
terms  generation  and  regeneration. 
Man  is  created  by  the  supernatural,  but 
the  race  is  explicated  in  the  order  of 
generation  by  natural  laws ;  in  the  order 
of  regeneration,  by  the  election  of  grace. 
Generation  is  initial;  regeneration  is 
teleological,  and  completes  generation, 
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or  places  man  on  the  plane  of  his  end, 
as  generation  places  the  individual  on 
the  plane  of  bis  natural  existence. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  without  genera- 
tion there  can  be  no  regeneration,  as 
without  regeneration  the  end  is  not 
attainable.  The  two  terms  express 
two  processes,  or  the  two  itineraries 
of  creation — the  procession  of  exist- 
ences from  God  as  First  Cause  bj 
way  of  creation  and  their  explication 
by  natural  laws,  and  the  return  of  ex- 
istences by  means  of  supernatural  grace 
to  God,  without  absorption  in  him,  as 
their  end  or  Final  Cause.  The  natu- 
ral order  or  generation,  the  order  ex- 
plicated by  natural  laws,  proceeds  from 
and  is  sustained  by  the  supernatural, 
for  God  is  supernatural,  since  he  is  the 
author  of  nature ;  the  end,  or  the  final 
cause,  is  supernatural,  since  it  is  in  God ; 
the  medium  of  return,  then,  must  be 
also  supernatural,  since  tbe  natural  is 
not  and  cannot  be  adequate  to  a  super- 
natural end.  Evidently,  then,  there 
is  and  can  be  no  opposition  between 
the  natural  and  supernatural  but  the 
opposition  between  the  cause  and  effect, 
the  medium  and  the  end,  the  part  and 
the  whole.  The  supernatural  is  ne- 
cessary to  originate,  sustain,  and  com- 
plete the  natural.  Hence,  the  diffi- 
culties created  or  suggested  by  Pro- 
testant theology  have  no  place  in  re- 
lation to  the  teachings  of  Rome.  Pro- 
testantism escapes  an  eternal  war  only 
by  supposing  either  the  natural  or  the 
supernatural ;  Rome  escapes  it  by  re- 
conciling the  two,  or  presenting  in  the 
real  order  the  medium  of  their  union. 

We  may  now  dispose  of  the  question 
of  miracles  and  supernatural  visions, 
etc.,  which  excite  the  disdain  or  con- 
tempt of  Mr.  Parkman  and  his  class 
of  thinkers  or  no-thinkers.  Man  ex- 
ists from,  by,  and  for  the  supernatu- 
ral. Christianity  is  supernatural, 
and  is  the  medium,  and  the  necessary 
medium,  by  which  man  attains  his  end, 
or  supreme  good.  It  is  teleological,  and 
hence  the  whole  teleological  life  of  man 
is  supernatural.  The  supernatural  is 
that  which  God  does  immediately  by 
himself ;  the  natural  is  that  which  he 


does  mediately  through  the  action  of 
second  causes  or  so-called  natural  law*, 
as  generation,  germination,  growth, etc^ 
which  are  iu  the  secondary  order  ex- 
plicable by  natural  or  created  causes* 
Now,  as  the  supernatural  is  the  origin, 
medium,  and  end  of  man,  and  as  Chris- 
tianity or  the  teleological  order  unites 
dialectieally — really  unites,  as  God  and 
man  are  really  united  in  the  Incarna- 
tion— the  natural  and  supernatural, 
there  is  and  can  be  no  a  priori  difficulty 
or  antecedent  improbability  that  God, 
in  preparing  the  introduction  in  time 
of  the  Christian  order,  and  in  carrying 
it  on  to  the  end  for  which  he  creates  it, 
should  intervene  more  or  less  frequent- 
ly by  bis  direct  and  immediate  action — 
action  upon  nature,  if  you  will,  but 
without  the  agency  of  natural  causes. 
The  whole  Christian  order,  on  its  divine 
side,  though  included  in  the  original 
plan  or  decree  of  creation,  is  an  inter- 
vention of  this  sort  Grace  is  the  di- 
rect action  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
regenerating  the  human  soul,  elevat- 
ing it  to  the  plane  of  its  destiny,  and 
enabling  it  to  persevere  to  the  end. 
The  part  assigned  to  natural  agents 
is  ministerial  only,  or  signs  through 
which  grace  is  signified.  The  direct 
and  immediate  action  of  God  is  normal 
in  the  order  of  Christianity,  andt  there- 
fore, in  no  sense  repugnant  to  the  or- 
der of  nature. 

What,  then,  is  a  miracle  ?  It  is  not 
a  violation  or  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  but  a  specific  effect  in  the 
visible  order  produced  by  the  direct  and 
immediate  action  of  God,  for  some  pur- 
pose connected  with  the  teleological  or- 
der of  creation,  or  the  order  of  regene- 
ration as  distinguished  from  the  order 
of  generation.  That  he  should  do  so 
from  time  to  time,  as  seems  to  him  good, 
is  only  in  analogy  with  the  very  order 
he  sustains  for  the  perfection  or  com- 
pletion of  creation.  There  are,  then,  no 
a  priori  objections  to  miracles.  Hume** 
pretence  that  no  testimony  can  prove 
a  miracle,  for  it  is  more  probable  that 
men  will  lie  than  it  is  that  nature  will 
go  out  of  her  course,  is  of  no  weight, 
because  nature  does  not  work  a  mira- 
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cle,  nor  does  it  in  a  miracle  go  oat  of 
its  course.  The  miracle  is  worked 
by  God  himself,  and  is  in  the  ideolo- 
gical order  of  nature.  Being  wrought 
in  the  risible  order,  a  miracle  is  as  pro- 
bable and  as  provable  as  any  other 
historical  event  The  only  questions 
are,  is  the  event  not  explicable  by  na- 
tural causes  ?  and  are  the  proofs  suf- 
ficient to  prove  it  as  an  historical  fact? 
No  more  evidence  is  needed  to  prove 
it  than  is  required  to  prove  any  histori- 
cal fact  in  the  natural  order  itself.  If 
a  real  miracle,  it  is  as  easily  proven  as 
a  natural  event 

No  doubt  many  things  pass  for 
miracles  which  are  explicable  by  na- 
tural causes,  and  many  visions  are 
taken  to  be  supernatural  which  have 
nothing  supernatural  about  them.  We 
do  not  hold  ourselves  bound  by  our 
Catholic  faith  to  believe  all  the  mar- 
vellous occurrences  recorded  in  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  or  treated  as  such  in  po- 
pular tradition,  were  really  miracles, 
wrought  by  the  direct  and  immediate 
action  of  the  Almighty.  We  are  bound 
to  believe  only  according  to  the  evidence 
in  each  particular  case.  Credulity  is 
as  little  the  characteristic  of  Catholics 
as  is  scepticism  itself.  We  are  in  re- 
lation to  alleged  particular  miracles  as 
free  to  exercise  our  reason  and  judg- 
ment as  we  are  in  regard  to  any  other 
class  of  alleged  historical  facts,  and  to 
sift  and  weigh  the  testimony  in  the  case. 
That  miracles  are  possible,  are  not 
improbable,  have  never  ceased  in  the 
church,  and  are  daily  wrought  among 
the  faithful,  we  fully  believe ;  but,  when 
it  comes  to  this  or  that  particular  fact 
or  event  alleged  to  be  a  miracle,  we 
exercise  to  the  full  our  critical  judg- 
ment, and  follow  what  seems  to  us  the 
weight  of  evidence.  The  alleged  ap- 
pearance of  our  Lady  to  the  young 
shepherds  of  La  Salette  is  possible  and 
not  improbable,  but  before  we  can  be 
required  to  believe  it  we  must  have 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Farkman  in  his  quiet  way  smiles 
at  the  credulity  of  the  good  Jesuit  fa- 
thers, who  seem  to  believe  the  stories  of 
Indian  magic,  witchcraft,  or  sorcery 


which  they  relate;  but  has  he  any 
evidence  that  there  is  no  Satan,  and 
that  evil  spirits  are  mere  entia  ro> 
ttonist  Can  he  prove  that  magic, 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  diablerie,  in  any 
or  all  its  forms,  is  impossible  or  even 
improbable  ?  All  the  world  from  the 
earliest  and  in  the  most  enlightened 
ages  have  believed  in  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  the  Night-side  of  Nature,  and 
no  man  has  any  right  to  allege  so  uni- 
versal a  belief  is  unfounded,  except  on 
very  strong  and  convincing  reasons. 
Has  he  such  reasons?  Can  be  dis- 
prove the  whole  series  of  facts  record- 
ed ?  Can  he  deny  the  facts  alleged  by 
our  modern  necromancers  or  spiritists, 
or  prove  not  that  some  of  them  are,  but  ' 
that  all  of  them,  are  explicable  without 
the  supposition  of  some  superhuman 
agency  ?  Doubtless  there  is  much  il- 
lusion, delusion,  cheatery,  but  is  there 
not  also  much  inexplicable  without 
satanic  influence?  Can  he  say  that 
there  is  no  Satan,  that  there  are  no 
fallen  creatures  superior  to  man  in 
strength  and  intellect,  who  harass  him, 
beset  him,  possess  him,  or  that  tempt 
him,  and  perform  lying  wonders  well 
fitted  to  deceive  him,  and  to  draw  him 
away  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
though,  of  course,  unable  to  harm 
against  the  consent  of  his  will  ?  Their 
deviltry  is  superhuman,  but  not  by  any 
means  supernatural,  and  they  who  speak 
of  it  as  supernatural  entirely  mistake 
its  character.  As  in  the  case  of  mira- 
cles, while  we  concede  the  general 
principle,  when  we  come  to  particular 
facts  attributed  to  satanic  agency,  we 
use  our  critical  judgment,  and  are,  we 
confess,  very  slow  to  believe,  and  hard 
to  be  convinced. 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  to 
prove  that  it  is  time  to  leave  off  the 
cant  about  the  despotism  of  Rome,  and 
to  desist  from  placing  the  church  in 
contrast  with  the  free  soul.  The  two 
poles  are  rationalism  and  supernatural- 
ism  ;  Catholicity  combines  both  in  their 
real  synthesis,  a  synthesis  founded  in 
the  creative  act  of  God  which  really 
connects  creator  and  creature  in  one 
harmonious  whole.   They  who  do  not 
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perceive  it  are  ignorant  of  the  teachings 
of  Rome,  andare  mere  sciolists.  T  bey 
have  taken  only  superficial  views  of 
both  reason  and  religion,  and  have  far 
more  reason  to  deplore  their  lack  of 
light  than  to  boast  of  their  intelligence. 
There  is  infinitely  more  in  this  old 
church  than  is  dreamed  of  in  their  phi- 
losophy. 

Yet  nobody  pretends  that  the  church 
teaches  the  details  of  science,  and  leaves 
nothing  for  the  human  intellect  to  ob- 
serve, to  investigate,  to  arrange,  and 
classify.  The  church  is  Catholic,  be- 
cause she  teaches  in  her  doctrine,  whe- 
ther known  by  natural  reason  or  only 
by  divine  revelation,  the  universal  ideal, 
or  the  Catholic  principles  of  all  the  real 
and  all  the  knowable ;  but  she  does  not 
teach  all  the  details  of  cosmology,  his- 
tory, chemistry,  mecbaincs,  geography, 
astronomy,  geology,  zoology,  physiolo- 
gy, pathology,  philology,  or  anthropo- 
logy. She  teaches  the  ideal  or  general 
principles  of  all  the  sciences,  and  teaches 
them  infallibly,  and  thus  gives  the  law 
to  all  scientific  investigation,  which  sa- 
vant in  their  inductions  and  deductions 
are  not  at  liberty  to  transgress.  Our 
philosophers  and  savans  are  perfectly 
free  to  explore  nature  in  all  possible 
directions,  but  they  are  not  free  to  in- 
vent hypotheses  and  theories  not  re- 
concilable with  the  universal  principles 
she  teaches,  or  to  oppose  their  conjec- 
tures to  the  principles  she  asserts,  be- 
cause all  such  conjectures  or  theories 
are  unscientific  and  false.  The  ethno- 
logist is  free  to  investigate  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  different  races  and  fa- 
milies of  men,  but  not  free  to  deny  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  itself,  or  the 
descent  of  all  men  from  one  and  the 
same  primitive  pair,  who  must  have 
been  imraedately  created  and  in- 
structed by  God  himself.  But  this 
is  saying  no  more  than  that  the  ma- 
thematician is  not  free  to  reject  his 
axioms,  or  the  geometrician  his  defi- 
nitions ;  and  we  may  add  that,  if  our 
scientific  men  would  take  the  principles 
the  church  teaches  as  their  guide,  they 
would  find  themselves  much  more  suc- 
cessful in  their  observation  and  clas- 


sification of  natural  phenomena,  and 
save  themselves  from  the  ridicule 
which  they  now  incur. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  sciences 
are  not  absolutely  independent  of  the 
supervision  of  the  church,  and  that  she 
goes  not  out  of  her  province  when  she 
censures  officially  theories,  hypotheses, 
and  conjectures  which  contradict  the 
ideal  truth  committed  to  her  charge. 
They  by  contradicting  her  principles 
are  proved  to  be  unsound  and  unscien- 
tific But  so  long  as  the  scientific  con- 
fine themselves  to  facts  and  real  prin- 
ciples, and  do  not  run  or  attempt  to  run 
athwart  the  truth,  they  are  perfectly 
free.  The  church  interferes  with  them 
only  when  they  impugn  by  their  specu- 
lations the  universal  principles  of  things. 
The  people,  again,  are  free  to  adopt  the 
form  of  government  which  they  judge 
best,  and  civil  governments  are  free  to 
pursue  the  policy  they  judge  the  wisest 
and  most  prudent,  so  long  as  they  con- 
travene no  principle  or  dictate  of  mo- 
ral justice ;  and  the  individual  is  free  to 
choose  the  calling  in  life  he  prefers,  and 
to  pursue  it  without  let  or  binderance 
from  the  church,  so  long  as  he  violates 
no  divine  precept  or  law  of  God. 

There  is  no  doubt  some  restraint 
here,  for  the  church  excludes  neither 
authority  nor  liberty.  Liberty  with- 
out authority  is  license,  and  as 
great  an  evil  as  authority  without 
liberty,  which  is  tyranny  or  despo- 
tism. The  scientific,  if  truly  scien- 
tific, study  to  know  reality,  the  real 
and  unmixed  truth,  which  is  alike 
independent  of  her  and  of  them,  and 
they  can  obtain  it  only  by  conforming 
to  the  immutable  principles  of  things, 
according  to  which  God  has  created 
and  governs  the  universe.  The  church 
approves  and  encourages  free  thought 
and  free  inquiry,  but  she  certainly  does 
not  permit  her  children,  under  pretence 
of  free  thought,  free  inquiry,  or  of 
science,  to  subvert  the  very  principles 
on  which  all  science,  even  thought  it- 
self, depends,  or  to  degrade  human  na- 
ture and  abase  the  dignity  of  reason 
by  theories  that  deprive  man  of  his 
humanity  and  rank  him  with  the  beasts 
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that  perish.  Such  liberty  is  repugnan 
to  the  very  essence  of  science,  and  can- 
not be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  any 
one  who  is  anything  more  than  a  de- 
veloped chimpanzee  or  gorilla.  Jt  is 
license,  not  liberty,  and  introduces  only 
intellectual  anarchy. 

There  is,  too,  a  moral  order  in  the 
universe,  and  the  good  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  society  can  be  secured  only 
by  conformity  to  it  No  man,  no  na- 
tion, no  society,  no  government  has  or 
can  have  the  right  to  do  wrong.  The 
rejection  of  the  restraints  of  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  truth  in 
science  and  the  sciences,  and  of  jus- 
tice in  the  individual  and  in  society,  is 
the  greatest  of  evils,  and  it  is  therefore 
that  the  church  has  it  for  her  office  to 
unite  in  an  indissoluble  synthesis  both 
liberty  and  authority.  To  make  the 
fact  that  she  unites  authority  with  li- 
berty, and  tempers  each  with  the  other, 
a  ground  of  reproach  against  her  is  no 
proof  of  wisdom.  She  allows  man  all 
the  liberty  God  gives  him,  and  to  ask 
for  more  is  absurd. 

In  teaching  the  great  principles  of 
truth  in  all  orders,  and  in  judging  \>f 
their  explication  and  application,  the 
church  is  infallible,  but  she  is  not  in- 
fallible in  the  details  of  science.  She 
is  infallible  in  teaching  whatever  our 
Lord  has  commanded  her,  has  reveal- 
ed to  her,  and  is  realizing  in  her  life,  but 
not  necessarily  in  matters  not  included 
m  the  faith.  Her  infallibility  does  not 
vol.  v. — 17 


imply  the  scientific  infallibility  of  all 
Catholics.  It  is  no  objection  to  her 
and  no  embarrassment  to  Catholics, 
that  her  children  in  the  details  of 
science  have  more  or  less  erred. 
Others  may  be  as  well  acquainted 
with  these  details  as  Catholics,  and 
the  scientific  superiority  of  Catholics  is 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  great  scien- 
tific principles,  or  what  in  science  is 
ideal  and  catholic  Others  may  know 
the  facts  of  history  as  well,  but  none 
can  so  well  know  the  ideas  or  princi- 
ples which  govern  the  historical  deve- 
lopment of  the  race,  and  the  science  or 
philosophy  of  history.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  all  the  other  sciences. 

To  fully  develop  and  exhaust  the 
great  question  we  have  touched  upon 
in  this  article  would  require  a  volume, 
indeed  many  volumes.  We  have  aimed 
rather  at  giving  the  principles  and  me- 
thod of  their  solution  than  at  giving  the 
solution  itself.  We  have  left  much  for 
the  reader  to  do  for  himself  by  his  own 
thought  and  study.  It  is  as  necessary 
that  readers  should  think  freely  and 
wisely  as  that  authors  should,  tor  mind 
can  speak  only  to  mind.  But  we  trust 
that  we  have  said  enough  to  vindi- 
cate Rome  from  the  charges  preferred 
against  her,  and  to  prove  that  they  who 
take  pleasure  in  reviling  her  or  her 
faithful  children  have  little  reason 
to  boast  of  their  intelligence  or  to» 
claim  to  be  the  more  advanced  por- 
tion of  the  race. 
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BY  LADT  HERBERT. 


The  journey  to  Madrid  was  unevent- 
ful. One  more  day  was  spent  in  Cor- 
dova ;  once  more  they  visited  that  glo- 
rious mosque ;  one  more  day  and  night 
was  spent  in  wearisome  diligences  and 
stifling  wayside  stations,  and  then  they 
found  themselves  a^ain  established  in 
their  old  ^comfortable  quarters  at  the 
*  Puerta  del  Sol." 

It  was  a  relief  to  think  that  the 
u  lions M  of  the  place  had  been  more  or 
less  visited,  and  that  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  return  to  the  places  of  previous 
interest,  and  thoroughly  enjoy,  them. 
The  cold  during  their  former  visit/had 
precluded  their  making  any  expeditions 
in  the  neighborhood,  which  omission 
they  now  prepared  to  rectify.  Spend- 
ing the  first  few  days  in  seeing  their 
old  friends,  and  obtaining  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  them,  our  travellers  re- 
solved that  their  first  excursion  should 
be  to  the  Escurial. 

THE  ESCURIAL  AND  TOLEDO. 

A  railroad  is  now  open  from  Madrid 
which  passes  by  the  palace ;  so  at  half- 
past  six,  one  morning,  they  took  their 
places  in  the  train,  which  soon  carried 
them  away  from  the  cultivated  environs 
of  the  city  to  a  country  which,  for  de- 
solation, wildness,  and  grandeur,  re- 
sembles the  scenery  at  Nicolosi  in  the 
ascent  of  Etna.  In  the  midst  of  this 
rugged  mass  of  rocks  and  scrubby  oak- 
trees,  the  large  gloomy  Escurial  rises 
up,  under  the  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  the 
snowy  jagged  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Gua- 
darama,  which  forms  its  background. 
There  is  a  picture  of  it,  by  Rubens,  in 
the  gallery  at  Longford  Castle,  near 
Salisbury,  which  gives  the  best  possible 
idea  of  the  complete  isolation  of  the 
great  building  itself,  and  of  the  savage 
character  of  the  whole  of  the  surround- 
ing country. 


Leaving  the  train,  our  party  went  to 
present  their  letters  to  the  principal, 
Padre  G— : — ,  who  very  kindly  showed 
them  everything  most  worth  seeing  in 
the  place.  It  is  a  gigantic  pile  of 
masonry,  built  by  Philip  II.  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  success  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  grid- 
iron, being  dedicated  to  St  Laurence, 
on  the  day  of  whose  martyrdom  the 
vow  was  made.  "  Celui  qui  faisait  uu 
si  grand  vcou  doit  avoir  eu  grande 
pcur !"  was  the  saying  of  the  Duke  of 
Braganza ;  and  the  gloomy,  cold,  gray 
character  of  the  whole  place  is  but  the 
reflex  of  the  king's  temperament.  He 
employed  the  famous  architect  Herrcra, 
whose  genius  was,  however,  much 
cramped  by  the  king's  insistence  on  the 
shape  being  maintained.  It  was  finish- 
ed in  1584. 

The  Jeronimite  monks  have  been 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  the  convent 
has  been  turned  into  a  college ;  they 
have  about  250  students.  The  church 
is  large  and  solemn,  but  bare  and  un- 
inviting, dismal  and  sombre,  like  all  the 
rest.  The  choir  is  up-stairs,  with  fine 
carved  stalls,  among  which  is  that  of 
Philip  IL,  who  always  said  office  with 
the  monks.  The  painted  ceiling  is  by 
Luca  Giordano.  The  choir-books  are 
more  than  200  in  number,  in  virgin 
calf,  and  of  gigantic  sire ;  some  of  them 
are  beautifully  illuminated  At  the 
back,  in  a  small  gallery,  with  a  window 
looking  on  the  great  piazza  below,  is 
the  famous  white  marble  Christ,  the 
size  of  life,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  given 
to  Philip  II.  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Florence.  On  certain  days  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  people  from  the  window ; 
but  wonderful  as  may  be  its  anatomy, 
the  expression  is  both  painful  and  com- 
monplace. Beneath  the  church  is  the 
famous  crypt  containing  the  bodies  of 
all  the  kings  and  queens  of  Spain  sinoo 
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Charles  V.,  arranged  in  niches  round 
the  octagonal  chapel.  Each  niche  con- 
tains a  black  marble  sarcophagus  ;  the 
kings  on  the  right,  and  the  queens  on 
the  left.  Here  mass  is  always  said  on 
All  Souls'  Day,  and  on  the  anniver- 
saries of  their  deaths.  The  present 
queen  came  once,  and  looked  at  the 
empty  urn  waiting  for  her,  but  did  not 
repeat  the  experiment.  w  I  have  come 
once  of  my  own  freewill,"  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  said,  "  but  the  next  time 
I  shall  be  brought  here  without  it."  It 
is  a  dismal  resting-place  ;  the  damp, 
cold,  slippery  stairs  by  which  you  de- 
scend into  it  from  the  church  seem  to 
chill  one's  very  blood,  and  the  profound 
darkness,  only  lit  up  here  and  there  by 
the  flicker  of  the  guide's  torch,  with 
the  reverberation  caused  by  the  closing 
of  the  heavy  iron  door,  till  the  thoughts 
with  visions  of  death,  unchecred  by 
hope,  and  of  a  prison  rather  than  a 
grave.  Ascending  with  a  feeling  of 
positive  relief  to  the  church  above, 
Padre  G  took  them  into  the  sa- 
cristy, which  is  a  beautiful  long,  low 
room,  with  arabesque  ceilings,  and  at 
the  further  end  of  which  is  a  very  fine 
picture  by  Coello.  representing  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  "  Forma,"  or  miraculous 
wafer :  the  heads  arc  all  portraits,  and 
admirably  executed.  At  the  back  is 
the  little  chapel  or  sanctuary  where  the 
**  Forma"  is  kept  and  exhibited  twice 
a  year.  Charles  II.  erected  the  gor- 
geous altar  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

En  magnl  o perls  mlraculuiu  intra  miraculum  mundi, 
coell  miraculum  consecratum. 

The  legend  states  that  at  the  battle  of 
Gorcum,  in  1525,  the  Zuinglian  here  • 
tics  scattered  and  trampled  on  the  Sa- 
cred Host,  wk  fth  bled  ;  and  being  ga- 
thered up  and  carefully  preserved  by 
the  faithful,  was  afterward  given  by 
Rudolph  IL  to  Philip  II.,  which  event 
is  represented  in  a  bas-relief.  In  this 
sacristy  are  also  some  vestments  of 
which  the  embroidery  is  the  most  ex- 
quisite thing  possible ;  the  faces  of  the 
figurcB  are  like  beautiful  miniatures,  so 


that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  are 
done  in  needlework.* 

But  the  great  treasures  of  this  church 
are  its  relics,  of  which  the  quantity  is 
enormoii3.  They  are  arranged  in  gi- 
gantic cupboards  or  "e'tageres,"  stretch- 
ing from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  the 
doors  of  which  are  carefully  concealed 
by  the  pictures  which  hang  over  them, 
above  both  the  high  altar  and  the  two 
side  altars  at  the  east  end.  There  are 
more  than  7,000  relics,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  are  those  of  St.  Lau- 
rence himself,  (his  skull,  his  winding- 
sheet,  the  iron  bar*  of  his  gridiron,  etc.,) 
the  head  of  St.  Hermengilde,  sent  to 
the  king  from  Seville,  and  the  arm 
and  head  of  St.  Agatha.  The  reli- 
quaries are  also  very  beautiful,  some 
of  them  of  very  fine  cinquecento  work. 
These  are  down-stairs.  Up-stairs  is  a 
kind  of  secret  chapel,  where  there  are 
some  things  which  were  still  more  in- 
teresting to  our  travellers.  Here  are 
four  ms.  books  of  St.  Theresa's,  all 
written  by  her  own  hand ;  her  Life, 
written  by  command  of  her  confessor. 
Padre  Bdnez,  with  a  voucher  of  its 
authenticity  from  him  at  the  end ;  her 
Path  of  Perfection;  her  Constitutions 
and  Foundations ;  also  her  inkstand  and 
pen.  Her  handwriting  is  more  like  a 
man's  than  a  woman's,  and  is  beauti- 
fully clear  and  firm.  There  is  also  a 
veil  worked  in  a  kind  of  crochet  by 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and  sent  by 
her  to  St.  Margaret ;  a  beautiful  illu- 
minated Greek  missal,  once  belonging 
to  St.  Chrysostom ;  a  pot  from  Cana 
in  Galilee ;  a  beautifully  carved  ivory 
diptych ;  the  body  of  one  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  sent  from  Bethlehem  ;  some 
exquisite  ivory  and  coral  reliquaries, 
etc.  From  the  church  our  party  went 
up  by  a  magnificent  staircase  to  the 
library,  which  though  despoiled,  like 
everything  else  during  the  French  in- 
vasion, still  contains  some  invaluable 
books  and  mss.  There  is  an  illumi- 
nated Apocalypse  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  most  exquisitely  painted  on 

*  In  the  Dominican  convent  of  Stone,  in  Stafford- 
shire, the  same  exquisite  work  Is  now  being  repro- 
duced ;  which  proves  that  the  art  la  not,  as  is  gener- 
ally* supposed,  extioct. 
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both  sides ;  a  very  fine  copy  of  the 
Koran ;  many  other  beautiful  missals ; 
and  in  a  room  down-Btairs,  not  gener- 
ally shown  to  travellers,  are  some 
thousands  of  manuscripts,  among  which 
are  a  wonderful  illuminated  copy  of  the 
Miracles  of  the  Virgin,  in  Portuguese 
and  Gallego,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
most  quaint  and  funny  in  design  and 
execution ;  also  a  very  curious  illumi- 
nated book  of  chess  problems  and  other 
games,  written  by  order  of  the  king 
Alonso  el  Sabio.  It  is  a  library  where 
one  might  spend  days  and  days  with 
ever-increasing  pleasure,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  cold,  which,  to  our  travellers, 
fresh  from  the  burning  sun  of  Seville, 
seemed  almost  unendurable.  The  clois- 
ters, refectory,  and  kitchens  are  all  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale.  In  the 
wing  set  aside  for  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  royal  family,  but  which 
they  now  rarely  occupy,  the  thing  most 
worth  looking  at  is  the  tapestry, 
made  in  Madrid,  at  the  Barbara  fac- 
tory, (now  closed,)  from  drawings  by 
Teniers  and  Goya.  They  are  quite 
like  beautiful  paintings,  both  in  expres- 
sion and  color,  though  some  of  the  sub- 
jects and  scenes  are  of  questionable 
propriety.  There  is  a  suite  of  small 
rooms  with  beautiful  inlaid  doors  and 
furniture  ;  a  few  good  pictures,  (among 
a  gooJ  deal  of  rubbish,)  especially  one 
of  Boscb,  known  as  that  of  The  Dog 
and  the  Fly ;  and  a  very  interesting 
gallery  or  corridor,  covered  with  fres- 
coes, representing  the  taking  of  Gra- 
naia  on  the  one  side  and  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin  on  the  other,  the  victory 
of  Lepanto  occupying  the  spaces  at  the 
two  ends.  ^  These  frescoes  are  very 
valuable,  both  as  portraits  and  as  re- 
presenting the  costumes  and  arms  of 
the  period.  They  were  said  to  be  fac- 
simile copies  of  original  drawings,  done 
on  cloths  on  the  actual  spots.  That  of 
St.  Quentin  was  specially  interes:ing  to 
one  of  the  party,  whose  ancestor  fought 
there,  and  in  whose  house  in  England 
(Wilton  Abbey  J  is  still  shown  tho  ar- 
mor of  Ann  Conetable  de  Montmor- 
ency, of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  of 
Admiral  Coligni,  and  of  other  French 


prisoners  taken  by  him  in  that  memor- 
able battle.  Beyond  this  galtery  is  the 
little  business-room  or  study  of  Philip 
IT.,  with  his  chair,  his  gouty  stool,  his 
writing-table,  his  well-worn  letter  book, 
and  two  old  pictures,  one  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  the  other  an  etching  (of 
1572)  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints.  Out 
of  this  tiny  den  is  a  kind  of  recess, 
with  a  window  looking  on  the  high  altar 
in  which  he  caused  his  couch  to  be  laid 
when  he  was  dying.  The  death-strug- 
gle was  prolonged  for  fifty-three  days 
of  almost  continuous  agony,  during 
which  time  he  went  on  holding  in  bis 
hand  the  crucifix  which  Charles  V.  had 
when  he  expired,  and  which  is  still  re- 
ligiously preserved.  The  gardens  in 
front  of  this  magnificent  palace  are 
very  quaint  and  pretty,  the  beds  being 
cut  in  a  succession  of  terraces  over- 
looking the  plains  below,  and  bordered 
with  low  box  hedges  cut  in  prim  shapes, 
with  straight  gravel  walks,  beautiful 
fountains,  and  marble  seats*  But  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  poor 
queen  prefers  the  sunny  slopes  of  La 
Granja,  or  even  the  dulness  of  the  green 
avenues  of  Aranjuez,  to  this  gloomy 
pile,  where  the  snow  hardly  ever  melts 
in  the  cold  shade  of  those  inner  courts, 
and  where  all  the  associations  are  of 
death  in  its  most  repulsive  form.  Above 
the  Escurial,  half-way  up  the  mountain, 
is  a  rude  seat  of  boulder  stones,  from 
whence  it  is  said  Philip  IL  used  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  huge  building. 

Returning  to  the  railway  station,  our 
travellers  walked  down  the  hill  and 
through  a  pleasantly -wooded  avenue 
to  a  little  <4  maisonnette"  of  the  Infanta, 
built  for  Charles  IV.  when  heir-appar- 
ent, and  containing  some  beautiful  ivo- 
ries and  Wedgwoods.  The  gardens 
are  pretty  and  bright,  but  the  whole 
thing  is  too  small  to  be  am  thin?  but  a 
child's  toy.  An  accident  on  the  line, 
somewhere  near  Avila,  detained  our 
party  for  six  mortal  hours  at  a  wretch- 
ed little  wayside  station,  of  which  the 
authorities  flatly  refused  to  put  on  a 
short  special  train,  although  there  were 
a  large  number  of  passengers,  in  ad- 
dition to  our  travellers,  waiting,  like 
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them,  to  retain  to  Madrid.  But  the 
Spanish  mind  cannot  take  in  the  idea 
of  any  one  being  in  a  hurry.  "  Ora !" 
u  Mafiana  !"  (By  and  by  !  To-mor- 
row  !)  are  the  despairing  words  which 
meet  one  at  every  turn  in  this  country. 
In  this  instance,  neither  horses  nor  car- 
riages being  procurable,  by  which  the 
journey  to  Madrid  (only  twenty  miles) 
could  have  been  accomplished  with 
perfect  facility  by  road,  our  travellers 
had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  wait. 
Patience,  and  such  sleep  as  could  be 
got  on  a  bard  bench,  were  their  only 
resource  until  one  in  the  morning,  when 
the  night  express  fortunately  came  up, 
and,  af.er  some  demur,  agreed  to  take 
them  back  to  Madrid. 

Too  tired  the  following  day  to  6tart 
early  again  for  Toledo,  as  they  had 
intended,  our  party  took  advantage  of 
the  kindness  of  the  English  minister 
to  see  the  queen's  private  library, 
which  is  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
large  but  uninteresting  modern  palace. 
The  librarian  good-naturedly  showed 
them  some  of  the  rarest  of  his  trea- 
sures :  among  them  is  a  beautiful  mis- 
sal, bound  in  shagreen,  with  lovely 
enamel  clasps  and  exquisite  illumina- 
tions, which  had  belonged  to  Queen 
Isabella  of  Castile;  her  arms,  Arra- 
gon  on  one  side  and  Castile  on  the 
other,  were  worked  into  the  illumina- 
tions on  the  cover.  There  was  a  still 
older  missal  illuminated  in  1315,  in 
which  is  found  the  first  mention  of 
St.  Louis  in  the  Kalendar.  Here  also 
are  some  of  the  first  books  printed  in 
type,  and  a  very  fine  MS.  Greek  copy 
of  Aristotle. 

Afterward,  they  came  to  a  distant 

room,  where  Dr.  found  what  he 

had  long  sought  for  in  vain — a  quanti- 
ty of  the  MS.  letters  of  Gondomar, 
minister  from  Spain  to  our  King  James 
L,  giving  an  amusing  and  gossiping 
account  of  people  and  things  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time.  In  this  library  is 
also  a  very  curious  and  interesting  ms. 
life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

In  the  evening,  one  of  our  party 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Mon- 
Bignor  B  ,  a  very  kind,  clever,  and 


agreeable  man,  living  in  a  quaint  old 
house,  with  a  snug  library,  in  which 
hangs  a  pretty  oil  painting  of  Tyana, 
a  picturesque  country  near  Barcelona, 
of  which  he  is  archbishop.  From  him, 
and  from  the  venerable  Monsignor 
8  ,  bishop  of  Daulia,  she  obt  lin- 
ed certain  letters  of  introduction  to  pre- 
lates and  convents,  which  were  inval- 
uable in  her  future  tour,  and  procured 
for  her  a  kind  and  courteous  welcome 
wherever  she  went. 

The  following  morning,  after  a  five- 
o'clock  mass  in  the  beautiful  little 
chapel  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  our 
travellers  started  for  Toledo  by  rail, 
passing  by  the  Aranjuez,  the  u  Sane- 
Souci"of  the  Spanish  queen,  where 
all  the  trees  in  Castile  seem  to  be  col- 
lected for  her  special  benefit,  and  where 
the  sight  of  the  green  avenues  and  foun- 
tains is  a  real  refreshment  after  the 
barren  and  arid  features  of  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Toledo  is  a  most  curious  and  beau- 
tiful old  town,  built  on  seven  hills,  like 
Rome.  The  approach  to  it  is  by  a 
picturesque  bridge  over  the  Tagus, 
which  rushes  through  a  rent  in  the 
granite  mountains  like  a  vigorous 
Scotch  salmon-river,  and  encircles  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  city  as  with  a  gir- 
dle. Passing  under  a  fine  old  Moorish 
horse-shoe  arched  gateway,  a  modern 
zigzag  road  leads  up  the  steep  incline 
to  the  *■  plaza,"  out  of  which  diverge 
a  multitude  of  narrow  tortuous  streets, 
like  what  in  Edinburgh  are  called 
44  wynds,;'  as  painful  to  walk  upon  as 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  However, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  continue  in  the 
Noah's  Ark  of  an  omnibus  which  had 
brought  them  up  the  steep  hill  from 
the  station,  and  which  grazed  the  walls 
of  the  houses  on  each  side  from  its 
width,  our  travellers  were  compelled 
to  brave  the  slippery  stones  and  pro- 
ceed on  foot.  The  little  inn  is  as  pri- 
mitive as  all  else  in  this  quaint  old  town, 
where  everything  seems  to  have  stood 
still  for  the  last  five  centuries.  Leaving 
their  cloaks  in  the  only  available  place 
dignified  by  the  name  of  "  Sala,"  and 
swallowing  with  difficulty  some  very 
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nasty  coflee,  they  started  off  at  once 
for  the  cathedral,  which  stands  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  con- 
vents and  colleges,  and  with  the  archie- 
piscopal  palace  «i  the  right.  It  is  a 
marvel  of  Gothic  beauty  and  perfection. 
Originally  a  mosque,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Ferdinand,  and  converted  by  him  into 
a  Christian  church,  being  finished  in 
1490.  In  no  part  of  the  world  can 
anything  be  seen  more  unique,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  effective  than  the 
white  marble  screen,  with  its  row  of 
white  angels  with  half-folded  wings, 
guarding  the  sanctuary  of  the  high 
altar,  and  standing  out  sharp  and  clear 
against  the  magnificent  dark  back- 
ground formed  by  the  arched  naves 
and  matchless  painted  glass,  which,  in 
depth  and  brilliancy  of  color  and  beauty 
of  design,  exceeds  even  that  of  Seville. 
u  Shall  you  ever  forget  the  blue  eyes 
of  those  rose- windows  at  Toledo?"  ex- 
claimed, months  after,  Dr.  to  one 

of  the  party,  who  was  dwelling  with 
htm  on  the  wonderful  beauties  of  this 
matchless  temple.*  The  choir  is  ex- 
quisitely carved,  both  above  and  be- 
low ;  the  stalls  divided  by  red  marble 
columns.  Of  the  seventy  stalls,  half 
are  carved  by  Vigarny  and  half  by 
Berruguete :  each  figure  of  each  saint 
is  a  study  in  itself.  The  high  altar  is 
a  perfect  marvel  of  workmanship,  the 
4*reredosw  or  "retablo"  representing 
the  whole  life  and  passion  of  our  Lord. 
At  the  back  is  the  wonderful  marble 
44  irasparente,"  which  Ford  calls  an 
*  abomination  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury," but  which,  when  the  sun  shines 
through  it,  is  a  marvel  for  effect  of 
color  and  delicacy  of  workmanship. 
The  Moorish  altar  still  remains  at 
which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  heard 
mass  after  their  conquest  of  the  Sara- 
cens ;  and  close  to  this  altar  is  the  spot 
pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  one 
where  the  virgin  appeared  to  St.  Ude- 
rbnso  and  placed  the  chasuble  on  his 
shoulders.  It  is  veiled  off,  with  this 
inscription  on  the  pillar  above : 

*  Incredible  a*  1ft  may  aeeto,  ftfce  guide-book*  aftata 
ilMt  there  are  no  lea*  lUaa  750  *taia«rd  glaas  window* 
ia  fthl*  cathedral 


Adomblmtt*  in  loco  nbt  ateaanmt  pad**  aje* 

The  fine  bas-relief  representing  the 
miracle  was  executed  by  Vijrarny. 
Fragments  of  Saracenic  art  peep  out 
everywhere,  especially  in  the  Sala 
Capitular,  or  chapter-mom,  of  which 
the  doorway  is  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  the  finest  Moorish  work,  and  the 
ceiling  likewise.  In  this  chapter-room 
are  two  admirable  portraits  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes  and  Cardinal  Mendoza,  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  life.  The 
monuments  in  the  side  chapels  are  very 
fine,  especially  onq  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
whose  body  had  been  carried  by  the 
the  Moors  to  Zamora,  and  was  there 
discovered  by  a  shepherd,  and  brought 
back  again ;  of  Cardinal  Mendoza  ;  of 
the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna ;  and  of 
several  Spanish  kings.  Here  also  rests 
the  body  of  St.  Leocadio,  martyred  ia 
the  persecution  under  Diocletian,  and 
to  whom  three  churches  in  Toledo  are 
dedicated.  During  the  wars  with  the 
Moors,  her  body  was  removed  to  Italy, 
and  thence  to  Mons ;  but  was  brought 
back  by  Philip  II.  to  her  native  city, 
and  is  now  in  an  urn  in  the  sacristy. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  is  a 
very  curious  chapel,  where  the  Muza- 
rabic  ritual  is  still  used.  This  appears 
to  be  to  the  Spaniards  what  the  Am- 
brosian  is  to  the  Milanese,  and  was  es- 
tablished by  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The 
sacristy  is  a  real  treasure-bouse,  con- 
taining an  exquisite  tabernacle  of  gold 
brought  by  Christopher  Columbus,  in- 
censories, chalices,  crosses,  and  reliqua- 
ries, in  gold  and  enamel,  and  "  crista! 
de  roche,"  (some  given  by  Louis  of 
France,)  and  the  missal  of  St.  Louis, 
of  which  the  illuminations  are  as  fine 
as  any  in  the  Vatican.  The  robed, 
mantles,  and  ornaments  of  the  Virgin 
are  encrusted  with  pearls  and  jewels. 
Cardinal  Mendosa  removed  one  side 
of  the  marble  screen  of  the  high  altar 
to  make  room  for  his  own  monument. 
In  contrast  to  this,  is  another  arch* 
bishop's  tomb,  near  the  altar  of  the 
miraculous  Virgin.  They  wanted  to 
give  him  a  fine  carved  sepulchre,  and 
were  discussing  it  in  his  presence  a 
short  time  before  his  death.    He  m* 
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skied  on  a  simple  slab,  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  Hlc  jacet  pulvis,  cinla,  nullus." 

Close  to  the  benitiere  at  the  south  en- 
trance, is  a  little  marble  slab  attached 
to  the  pillar,  and  on  it  a  little  soil 
leather  cushion,  which  had  excited  the 
curiosity  of  one  of  our  party  on  en- 
tering. On  returning  for  vespers,  she 
found  laid  on  it  a  fine  little  baby,  beau- 
tifully dressed,  with  a  medal  round  its 
neck,  but  quite  dead !  One  of  the  can- 
ons explained  to  her  that  when  the 
parents  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  children's  funerals,  they 
brought  the  little  bodies  in  this  way  for 
interment  by  the  chapter.  The  clois- 
ters to  the  north  of  the  cathedral  are 
very  lofty  and  fine,  and  decorated  with 
frescoes  ;  and  the  doors  with  their  mag- 
nificent bronze  bas-reliefs,  in  the  style 
of  the  Florence  baptistery,  and  glori- 
ously carved  portals,  are  on  a  par  with 
all  the  rest  The  <l  Puerta  del  Per- 
don,"  and  the  44  Puerta  de  los  Leones," 
especially,  are  unique  in  their  gorgeous 
details,  and  in  the  great  beauty  and  life- 
like expression  of  the  figures. 

The  cliapter  library  is  in  good  order, 
and  contains  some  very  fine  editions  of 
Greek  and  Latin  works :  a  Bible  be- 
longing to  St.  Isidore ;  the  works  of 
St.  Gregory ;  a  fine  illuminated  Bible 
given  by  St  Louis;  a  missal  of 
Charles  V. ;  a  line  Talmud  and  Ko- 
ran; and  some  very  interesting  mss. 
In  the  ante-room  are  some  good  pic- 
tares. 

The  palace  of  the  archbishop  is 
exactly  opposite  the  west  front  of 
tbe  cathedral.  No  one  has  played  a 
more  important  part  in  the  history  of 
his  country  of  late  years  than  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  High 
in  the  favor  and  counsels  of  the  queen, 
he  at  one  time  determined,  for  political 
reasons,  to  leave  Spain  and  settle  him- 
self in  Italy,  but  was  recalled  by  the 
voice  of  both  queen  and  people,  and  re- 
mains, beloved  and  honored  by  all; 
and  although  upward  of  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  rather  deaf,  is  still  a  per- 
fect lion  of  intellectual  and  physical 


strength.  He  received  our  travellers 
most  kindly,  and  in  a  fatherly  manner 
invited  them  to  breakfast,  and  after- 
ward to  be  present  at  a  private  confir- 
mation in  the  little  chapel  of  his  pal- 
ace, at  which  ceremony  they  gladly  as- 
sisted. He  afterward  sent  his  secre- 
tary, a  most  clever  and  agreeable  per- 
son, who  spoke  Italian  with  fluency,  to 
show  the  ladies  the  convent  of  Sta. 
Teresa,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town.  This  convent  was  started, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  saint's  founda- 
tions, amidst  discouragements  and  dif- 
culties  of  all  kinds.  The  house  which 
had  been  promised  her  before  her  ar- 
rival was  refused  through  the  in- 
trigues of  a  relative  of  the  donor  ;  then 
the  vicar-general  withdrew  his  license ; 
and  St.  Theresa  began  to  fear  that  she 
would  have  to  leave  Toledo  without 
accomplishing  her  object.  Through 
the  intervention  of  a  poor  roan,  how- 
ever, she  at  last  heard  of  a  tiny  lodg- 
ing where  she  and  her  sisters  could  be 
received.  It  was  a  very  humble  place, 
and  there  was  but  one  room  in  it  which 
could  be  turned  into  a  chapel ;  but 
that  was  duly  prepared  for  mass,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Joseph.  Poor  and 
meagre  as  the  sanctuary  was,  it  struck 
a  little  child  who  was  passing  by,  by 
its  bright  and  cared-for  appearance, 
and  she  exclaimed :  "  Blessed  be  God  ! 
how  beautiful  and  clean  it  looks  1"  St 
Theresa  said  directly  to  her  sisters : 
"  I  account  myself  well  repaid  for  all 
the  troubles  which  have  attended  this 
foundation  by  that  little  angel's  one 
*  Glory  to  God.'  " 

Afterward,  all  difficulties  were 
smoothed ;  a  larger  house  was  built ; 
and  the  poor  Carmelites,  from  being  de- 
spised and  rejected  by  all,  and  in  want 
of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life, 
were  overwhelmed  with  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  so  that  one  of  them,  in  sorrow, 
exclaimed  to  St.  Theresa :  "  What  are 
we  to  do,  Mother  ?  for  now  it  seems 
that  we  are  no  longer  poor  I" 

It  was  this  very  house  w  hich  our 
travellers  now  visited,  and  a  far  cheer- 
ier and  brighter  one  it  is  than  that  of 
Seville.   It  contains  twenty-four  sis- 
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tens:  among  their  treasures  are  the 
hs.  copy  of  St.  Theresa's  Way  of 
Perfection,  corrected  by  the  saint  her- 
self, and  with  a  short  preface  written 
in  her  own  hand ;  a  quantity  of  her 
autograph  letters ;  a  long  letter  from 
Sister  Ann  of  St  Bartholomew  ;  St. 
Theresa's  seal,  of  which  the  ladies 
were  given  an  impression ;  the  habit 
she  had  worn  in  the  house,  etc.,  etc. 
But  the  most  curious  thing  was  the 
picture,  painted  by  desire  of  the  saint, 
of  the  death  of  one  of  the  community. 
We  will  tell  the  story  in  her  own 
words:  "One  of  our  sisters  fell  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  I  went  to  pray  for 
her  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  be- 
sceching  our  Lord  to  give  her  a  happy 
death.  I  then  came  back  to  her  cell 
to  stay  with  her,  and  on  my  entrance 
distinctly  saw  a  figure  like  the  repre- 
sentations of  our  Lord,  at  the  bed's 
head,  with  His  arms  outspread  as  if 
protecting  her,  and  he  said  to  me :  *  Be 
assured  that  in  like  manner  I  will  pro- 
tect all  the  nuns  who  shall  die  in  these 
monasteries,  so  that  they  shall  not  fear 
any  temptation  at  the  hour  of  death.' 
A  short  time  after,  I  spoke  to  her, 
when  she  said. to  me  :  '  Mother,  what 
great  things  I  am  about  to  see  !'  and 
with  these  words  she  expired,  like  an 
angel/'  St.  Theresa  had  this  subject 
represented  in  a  fresco,  which  is  still 
on  the  wall  of  the  cell.  Here  also  she 
completed  the  narrative  of  her  life, 
now  in  the  Escurial,  by  command  of 
Padre  Ibafiez,  and  here  is  her  breviary, 
with  the  words  (which  we  will  give  in 
English)  written  by  herself  on  the  fly- 
leaf: 

"  Let  nothing  disturb  thee ; 
Let  nothing  affright  thee; 
All  pa— eth  away  ; 

Go«i  only  shall  »tay. 
Patience  wins  all. 
Who  hath  God  ncedeth  nothing, 
for  God  is  his  AIL" 

Leaving  this  interesting  convent,  our 
travellers  proceeded  to  San  Juan  de  los 
Reyes,  so  called  because  built  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  John.  It  was  a  magnificent  Goth- 
ic building ;  but  the  only  thing  in  the 
church  spared  by  the  French  are  two 


exquisite  u  palcos"  or  balconies  over- 
looking the  high  altar,  in  the  finest 
Gothic  carving,  from  whence  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  used  to  hear  mass :  their 
ciphers  are  beautifully  wrought  in 
stone  underneath.  Outside  this  church 
hang  the  chains  which  were  taken  off 
the  Christian  prisoners  when  they 
were  released  from  the  Moors.  Ad* 
joining  is  the  convent,  now  deserted, 
and  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
of  which  the  staircase  and  one  long 
low  room  alone  remain.  But  the  gem 
of  the  whole  are  the  cloisters.  Never 
was  anything  half  so  beautiful  or  so  de- 
licate as  the  Moorish  tracery  and  ex- 
quisite patterns  of  grape-vine,  this- 
tle, and  acanthus,  carved  round  each 
quaint-shaped  arch  and  window  and 
door- way.  Festoons  of  real  passion 
flowers,  in  full  bloom,  hung  over  the 
arches  from  the  44  patio"  in  the  centre, 
in  which  a  few  fine  cypresses  and 
pomegranates  were  also  growing,  the 
dark  foliage  standing  out  against  the 
bright  blue  sky  overhead,  and  beauti- 
fully contrasting  with  the  delicate  white 
marble  tracery  of  this  exquisite  double 
cloister.  It  is  a  place  where  an  artist 
might  revel  for  a  month. 

Their  guide  then  took  them  to  see 
the  synagogues,  now  converted  into 
Christian  churches,  but  originally 
mosques.  Exquisite  Saracenic  carv- 
ings remain  on  the  wails  and  roofs,  with 
fine  old  Moorish  capitals  to  the  pillars, 
of  their  favorite  pine  apple  pattern, and 
beautiful  colored  **  azulejos"  (tiles)  on 
the  floors  and  seats.  Several  of  the 
private  houses  which  they  afterward 
visited  at  Toledo  might  literally  have 
been  taken  up  at  Damascus  and  set 
down  in  this  quaint  old  Spanish  town, 
so  identical  are  they  in  design,  in  de- 
corations, and  in  general  character. 
The  nails  on  the  doors  are  specially 
quaint,  mostly  of  the  shape  of  big 
mushrooms,  and  the  knockers  are  also 
wonder fuL  Could  the  fashion,  once  m 
vogue  among  *  fast*'  men  in  England, 
of  wrenching  such  articles  from  the 
doors,  be  introduced  into  Spain,  what 
art  treasures  one  could  get!  bat 
scarcely  anything  of  the  sort  is  to 
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be  bought  in  Toledo.  After  trying 
in  vain  to  swallow  some  of  the  food 
prepared  for  them  at  the  a  fonda,"  in 
'which  it  was  hard  to  Bay  whether  gar* 
11c  or  rancid  oil  most  predominated,  oar 
travellers  toiled  again  in  the  burning 
son  np  the  steep  hill  leading  to  the  Al- 
cazar, the  ancient  palace,  now  a  ruin, 
but  still  ^retaining  its  fine  old  staircase 
and  court-yard  with  very  ancient  Ro- 
man pillars.  From  hence  there  is  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  town,  of  the  Ta* 
gus  flowing  round  it,  and  of  the  pic- 
turesque one-arched  bridge  which  spans 
the  river  in  the  approach  from  Ma- 
drid, with  the  ruins  of  the  older  Roman 
bridge  and  forts  below.  The  Tagus 
bere  rushes  down  a  rapid  with  a  fine 
fell,  looking  like  a  salmon-leap,  where 
there  ought  to  be  first-rate  pools  and 
beautiful  fishing ;  and  then  flows  swift- 
ly  and  silently  along  through  a  grand 
gorge  of  rocks  to  the  left.  By  the  ri- 
ver-side was  the  Turkish  water-wheel, 
or  u  sakeel,"  worked  by  mules.  The 
whole  thing  was  thoroughly  Eastern  ; 
and  the  red,  barren,  arid  look  of  the 
rocks  and  of  the  whole  surrounding 
country  reminded  one  more  of  Syria 
than  of  anything  European.  Our  tra- 
vellers were  leaning  over  the  parapet 
of  the  little  terrace-garden,  looking  on 
this  glorious  view,  when  a  group  of 
women  who  were  sitting  in  the  sun 
near  the  palace-gates  called  to  their 
guide,  and  asked  if  the  lady  of  the 
party  were  an  Englishwoman,  "  as  she 
walked  so  fast."  The  guide  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  One  of  them  answer- 
ed, O  !  qu6  peccado !  (what  a  pity!) 
I  liked  her  face,  and  yet  she  is  an  tn/i- 
del.  '  The  guide  indignantly  pointed 
to  a  little  crucifix  which  hung  on  a  ro- 
sary by  the  lady's  side,  at  which  the 
speaker,  springing  from  her  seat,  im- 
pulsively kissed  both  the  cross  and  the 
lady.  This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the 
faith  of  these  people,  who  cannot  un- 
derstand anything  Christian  that  is  not 
Catholic,  and  confound  all  Protestants 
with  Jews  or  Moors. 

Going  down  the  hill,  stopping  only 
fbra  few  moments  at  a  curiosity-shop — 
where,  however,  nothing  really  old  could 


be  obtained— they  came  to  the  Church 
of  La  Cruz,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St  Leocadia.  It  is  now 
turned  into  a  military  college  ;  but  the 
magnificent  Gothic  portal  and  facade 
remain.  The  streets  are  as  narrow 
and  dirty  in  this  part  of  the  town  as  in 
the  filthiest  eastern  city  ;  but  at  every 
turn  there  is  a  beautiful  doorway,  as  at 
Cairo,  through  which  you  peep  into  a 
cool  **  patio,"  with  its  usual  fountain 
and  orange-trees  ;  while  a  double  clois- 
ter runs  round  the  quadrangle,  and 
generally  a  picturesque  side  staircase, 
with  a  beautifully  carved  balustrade, 
leading  up  to  the  cloisters  above,  with 
their  delicate  tracery  and  varied  arch- 
es. The  beauty  of  the  towers  and 
"campanile"  is  also  very  striking. 
They  are  generally  thoroughly  Roman 
in  their  character,  being  built  of  that 
narrow  brick  (or  rather  tile)  so  com- 
mon for  the  purpose  in  Italy,  but  with 
the  horse-shoe  arch  :  that  of  S.  Roma- 
no is  the  most  perfect.  There  is  also 
a  lovely  little  mosque,  with  a  well  in 
the  court-yard  near  the  entrance,  which 
has  now  been  converted  into  a  church 
under  the  title  of  "Sta.  Cruz  de  la 
Luz,"  with  a  wonderful  intersection  of 
horse  shoe  arches,  like  a  miniature  of 
the  cathedral  at  Cordova.  Toledo 
certainly  does  not  lack  churches  or 
convents;  but  those  who  served  and 
prayed  in  them,  where  are  they  ?  The 
terrible  want  of  instruction  for  the  peo- 
ple, caused  by  the  closing  of  all  the 
male  religious  houses,  which  were  the 
centre  of  all  missionary  work,  is  felt 
throughout  Spain  ;  but  nowhere  more 
than  in  this  grand  old  town,  which  is 
absolutely  dead.  The  children  are  ne- 
glected, the  poor  without  a  friend,  the 
widow  and  orphan  are  desolate,  and  all 
seek  in  vaiu  for  a  helper  or  a  guide. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tagus, 
and  not  far  from  the  railway  station, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  curious  old  chateau, 
to  which  a  legend  is  attached,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  tone  of  thought  of  the 
people  that  it  is  given  verbatim  here.4 
"  The  owner  had  been  a  bad  and  tyrau- 

*  ThU  legend  ha*  been  translated  by  Fenian  Ca- 
ballero,  in  her  Pleura  des  Champs. 
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nical  man,  hard  and  unjust  to  his  peo- 
ple, selfish  in  his  vices  as  in  his  plea- 
sures ;  the  only  redeeming  point  about 
him  was  bis  great  love  for  his  wife,  a 
pious,  gentle,  loving  woman,  w bo  spent 
her  days  and  nights  in  deploring  the 
orgies  of  her  husband,  and  praying  for 
God's  mercy  on  his  crimes.  One 
winter1 8  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible 
tempest,  a  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
castle  door,  and  presently  a  servant 
came  in  and  told  his  mistress  that  two 
monks,  half  dead  with  cold  and  hunger, 
and  drenched  by  the  pitiless  storm,  had 
lost  their  way,  and  were  begging  for  a 
night's  lodging  in  the  castle.  The 
poor  lady  did  not  know  what  to  do,  for 
ber  husbaud  hated  the  monks,  and  swore 
that  none  should  ever  cross  his  threshold. 
'The  count  will  know  nothing  about 
it,  my  lady,'  said  the  old  servant,  who 
guessed  the  reason  of  her  hesitation ; 
4 1  will  conceal  them  somewhere  in  the 
stable,  and  they  will  depart  at  break  of 
day.'  The  lady  gave  a  joyful  assent 
to  the  servant's  proposal,  and  the  monks 
were  admitted.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  they  entered,  when  the  sound  of  a 
huntsman's  horn,  the  tramping  of  horses, 
and  the  barking  of  dogs,  announced  the 
return  of  the  master.  The  sport  had 
been  good ;  and  when  be  had  changed 
his  soiled  and  dripping  clothes,  and 
found  himself,  with  bis  pretty  wife  seat* 
ed  opposite  him,  by  a  blazing  fire,  and 
with  a  well-covered  table,  his  good 
humor  made  him  almost  tender  to- 
ward her.  4  What  is  the  matter  V  ha 
exclaimed,  when  he  saw  her  sad  and 
downcast  face.  '  Were  you  frightened 
at  the  storm  ?  yet  you  see  J  am  come 
home  safe  and  sound.'  She  did  not 
answer.  4  Tell  me  what  vexes  you ; 
I  insist  upon  it,'  he  continued;  *  and 
it  shall  not  be  my  fault  I  do  not  brighten 
that  little  face  I  love  so  well !'  Thus 
encouraged  the  lady  replied :  4 1  am  sad, 
because,  while  we  are  enjoying  every 
luxury  and  comfort  here,  others  whom  I 
know,  even  under  this  very  roof,  are  per- 
ishing with  cold  and  hunger.'  4  But 
who  are  they  ?'  exclaimed  the  count,  with 
some  impatience.  4  Two  poor  monks,' 
answered  the  lady  bravely,  *  who  came 


here  for  shelter,  and  have  been  put  la 
the  stable  without  food  or  firing.1  The 
count  frowned.  *  Monks  !  Have  I  not 
told  you  fifty  times  I  would  never  have 
those  idle  pestilent  fellows  in  my 
house  ?'  He  rang  the  bell.  4  For 
God's  sake  do  not  turn  them  out  such 
a  night  as  this !'  exclaimed  the  countess. 
4  Don't  be  afraid,  I  will  keep  my  word,' 
replied  her  husband  ;  and  so  saying,  be 
desired  the  servant  to  bring  them  di- 
rectly into  the  dining-room.  They  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  venerable,  saint-like 
appearance  of  the  elder  of  the  two 
priests  checked  the  raillery  on  the  lips 
of  the  count.  He  made  them  sit  down 
at  his  table ;  but  the  religious,  faithful 
to  his  mission,  would  not  eat  till  he  had 
spoken  some  of  God  s  words  to  his 
host.  After  supper,  to  his  wife's  joy 
and  surprise,  the  count  conducted  the 
monks  himself  to  the  rooms  he  had  pre- 
pared for  them,  which  were  the  best  in 
the  house ;  but  they  refused  to  sleep  on 
anything  but  straw.  The  count  then 
himself  went  and  fetched  a  truss  of  bay, 
and  laid  it  on  the  floor.  Then  suddenly 
breaking  silence,  he  exclaimed :  4  Fa- 
ther, I  would  return  as  a  prodigal  son 
to  my  Father's  house ;  but  I  feel  as  if  it 
were  impossible  that  he  should  forgive 
sins  like  mine.'  4  Were  your  sins  as 
numberless  as  the  grains  of  sand  on  the 
sea-shore,'  replied  the  missionary,4  faith- 
ful repentance,  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,  would  wash  them  out  There- 
fore it  is  that  the  hardened  sinner  will 
have  no  excuse  in  the  last  day.'  Seized 
with  sudden  compunction,  the  count 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  made  a  full  con- 
fession of  his  whole  life,  bis  tears  fail- 
ing on  the  straw  he  liad  brought.  A 
few  hours  later  the  missionary,  in  a 
dream,  saw  himself,  as  it  were,  carried 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Great  Judge. 
In  the  scales  of  eternal  justice  a  soul 
was  to  be  weighed :  it  was  that  of  the 
count.  Satan,  triumphant,  placed  in 
the  scales  the  countless  sins  of  his  past 
life :  the  good  angels  veiled  their  faces 
in  sorrow,  and  pity,  and  shame.  Then 
came  up  his  guardian  angel,  that  spirit 
so  patient  and  so  watchful,  so  beautiful 
and  so  good,  who  brings  tears  to  our 
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eyes  and  repentance  to  our  hearts,  alms 
to  our  hands  and  prayers  to  our  lips. 
He  brought  but  a  few  bits  of  straw, 
wet  with  tears,  and  placed  them  in  the 
opposite  scale.  Strange !  they  weighed 
down  all  the  rest  The  soul  was  saved. 
The  next  morning,  the  monk,  on  wak- 
ing, found  the  castle  in  confusion  and 
sorrow.  -  Ho  inquired  the  reason :  its 
master  had  died  in  the  night." 

ZABAGOZA  AND  SEGOVIA. 

The  following  morning  found  our  tra- 
vellers again  in  Madrid,  and  one  of  them 
accompanied  the  sisters  of  charity  to  a 
beautiful  fete  at  San  Juan  dc  Alarcon,  a 
convent  of  nuns.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  the  museum  ;  and  at  half- past 
eight  in  the  evening  they  started  again 
by  train  for  Zaragoza,  which  they  reach- 
ed at  six  in  the  morning.  One  of  the 
great  annoyances  of  Spanish  travelling 
is,  that  the  only  good  and  quick  trains 
go  at  night ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
•  diligences.  In  very  hot  weather  it  may 
be  pleasant ;  but  in  winter  and  in  rain  it 
is  a  very  wretched  proceeding  to  spend 
half  your  night  in  an  uncomfortable  car- 
riage, and  the  other  half  waiting,  per- 
haps for  hours,  at  some  miserable  way- 
side station.  After  breakfasting  in 
a  hotel  where  nothing  was  either  eat- 
able or  drinkable,  our  party  started  for 
the  two  cathedrals.  The  one  called  the 
*  Seu"  is  a  fine  gloomy  old  Gothic 
building,  with  a  magnificent  M  retabio," 
in  very  fine  carving,  over  the  high  al- 
tar, and  what  the  people  call  a  u  media 
naranja"  (or  half-orange)  dome,  which 
is  rather  like  the  clerestory  lantern  of 
Burgos.  In  the  sacristy  was  a  beauti- 
ful ostensorium,  with  an  emerald  and 
pearl  cross,  a  magnificent  silver  taber- 
nacle of  cinquecento  work,  another  os- 
tensorium encrusted  with  diamonds,  a 
nacre  "nef,*  and  some  fine  heads  of 
saints,  in  silver,  with  enamel  collars. 
But  at  the  sister  cathedral,  where  is 
the  famous  V&gen  del  Pilar,  the  trea- 
sury is  quite  priceless.  The  most  ex- 
quisite reliquaries  in  pearls,  precious 
stones,  and  enamel ;  magnificent  neck- 


laces ;  earrings  with  gigantic  pearls ; 
coronets  of  diamonds ;  lockets ;  pic- 
tures set  in  precious  stones;  every- 
thing which  is  most  valuable  and  beau- 
tiful, has  been  lavished  on  this  shrine. 
In  the  outside  sacristy  is  also  an  ex- 
quisite chalice,  in  gold  and  enamel,  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  a  very  fine 
picture,  said  to  be«by  Correggio,  of  the 
Ecce  Homo.  The  shrine  of  the  Mira- 
culous Virgin  is  thronged  with  worship- 
pers, day  and  night ;  but  no  woman  is 
allowed  to  penetrate  beyond  the  rail- 
ing, so  that  she  is  very  imperfectly 
seen.  It  is  a  black  figure,  which  is 
always  the  favorite  way  of  represent- 
ing the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Spain  :  the 
pillar  is  of  the  purest  alabaster.  There 
is  some  fine  "azulejo''  work  in  the 
sacristy ;  but  the  cathedral  itself  is 
ugly,  and  is  being  restored  in  a  bad 
style.  Our  party  left  it  rather  with 
relief,  and  wandered  down  to  the  fine 
old  bridge  over  the  Ebro,  which  is  here 
a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  and  amused 
themselves  by  watching  the  boats  shoot- 
ing through  the  piers — an  operation  of 
some  danger,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  current.  There  is  a  beautiful  lean- 
ing tower  of  old  Moorish  and  Roman 
brickwork,  in  a  side  street,  but  which 
you  are  not  allowed  to  ascend  without 
a  special  order  from  the  prefect.  The 
Lonja,  or  Exchange,  is  also  well  worth 
seeing,  from  its  beautiful  deep  over- 
hanging roof.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
characteristic  of  all  the  old  houses  in 
Zaragoza,  which  is  a  quaint  old  town 
formed  of  a  succession  of  narrow  tor- 
tuous streets,  with  curious  old  roofs, 
u  patios,"  columns,  and  staircases.  Af- 
ter having  some  luncheon,  which  was 
more  eatable  than  the  breakfast,  our 
travellers  took  a  drive  outside  the 
town,  and  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
lower  spur  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  towers,  bridges, 
and  minarets  of  the  city  on  the 
other.  Then  they  went  to  the  pub- 
lic gardens,  laid  out  by  Pignatelli, 
the  maker  of  the  canal,  which  are 
the  resort  of  all  tho  people  on  f$te» 
days :  they  were  very  gay,  and  full  of 
beautiful  flowers.    From  thence  they 
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drove  to  the  castle,  or  u  Aljaferia* 
where  there  is  a  very  curious  moresque 
chapel  still  existing,  though  sadly  in 
ruins.  Above  are  the  rooms  occupied 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the 
apartment  where  St.  Elizabeth  of  Por- 
tugal was  born,  with  the  font  where 
she  was  baptized  The  hall  of  the 
ambassadors  is  very  handsome,  with 
a  glorious  moresque  roof,  and  a  gal- 
lery round.  The  castle  is  now  turned 
into  a  barrack ;  but  the  officers,  who, 
with  true  Spanish  courtesy,  had  ac- 
companied the  priest  who  was  showing 
the  rooms  to  our  travellers,  had  never 
seen  them  be/ore  themselves.  How  long 
they  had  been  quartered  there  none  of 
our  party  had  the  courage  to  ask  !  But 
this  is  a  specimen  of  the  very  little  in- 
terest which  appears  to  be  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  antiquities  or  art 
treasures  of  their  country.  Not  one  of 
them  was  ever  to  be  seen  in  the  match- 
less gallery  of  Madrid.  Coming  home, 
they  visited  San  Pablo,  a  curious  and 
beautiful  subterranean  church,  into 
which  you  descend  by  a  flight  of  steps* 
A  service  was  going  on,  and  an  elo- 
quent sermon,  so  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  see  the  pictures  well ;  but  they 
appeared  to  be  above  the  average. 
This  church  has  a  glorious  tower  in 
old  Roman  brickwork.  The  palace 
of  the  Infanta  has  been  converted  into 
a  school.  It  is  the  most  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  the  Renaissance  style  of  Goth- 
ic architecture,  with  beautiful  arches, 
columns,  staircase,  and  fretted  roof. 
Exhausted  with  their  sight-seeing,  our 
travellers  went  back  to  their  inn ;  agree- 
ably surprised,  however,  at  the  vestiges 
of  ancient  beauty  still  left  in  Zaragosa, 
after  the  frightful  sieges  and  sacking  to 
which  the  city  has  twice  been  subject- 
ed. 

In  the  evening,  the  Canon  de  V  * 

who  had  been  their  kind  cicerone  at  the 
cathedral  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop, 
came  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  gave 
them  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
people,  and  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  convents  and  religious  houses 
in  the  place,  especially  that  of  the  Ur- 
sulines,  who  have  a  very  large  educa- 


tional establishment  in  the  town.  He 
has  lately  written  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  foundress  of  this  order. 

The  return  to  Madrid  was  necessa- 
rily accomplished  again  by  night;  and 
jaded  and  tired  as  they  were  the  fol- 
lowing day,  our  party  had  not  the  cour- 
age for  any  fresh  expedition.  One 
only  visit  was  paid,  which  will  ever 
remain  in  the  memory  of  the  lady  who 
had  the  privilege.  It  was  to  Monsig- 
nor  Claret,  the  confessor  of  the  queen 
and  Archbishop  of  Cuba,  a  man  as  re- 
markable for  his  great  personal  holi- 
ness and  ascetic  life  as  for  the  unjust 
accusations  of  which  he  is  continually 
the  object  On  one  occasion,  these  un- 
favorable reports  having  reached  his 
ears,  and  being  only  anxious  to  retire 
into  the  obscurity  which  his  humility 
makes  him  love  so  well,  he  went  to 
Rome  to  implore  for  a  release  from  hit 
present  post ;  but  it  was  refused  him. 
Returning  through  France,  he  happen- 
ed to  travel  with  certain  gentlemen, 
residents  in  Madrid,  but  unknown  to 
him,  as  he  was  to  them,  who  began  to  • 
speak  of  all  the  evils,  real  or  imagina- 
ry, which  reigned  in  the  Spanish  Court, 
the  whole  of  which  they  unhesitatingly 
attributed  to  Monsignor  Claret,  very 
much  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  ballad 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel : 

Who  filled  the  butchers'  shops  with  big  blue  flies  *" 

He  listened  without  a  word,  never  at- 
tempting either  excuse  or  justification, 
or  betraying  his  identity.  Struck  with 
his  saint-like  manner  and  appearance, 
and  likewise  very  much  charmed  with 
his  conversation  during  their  couple  of 
days1  journey  together,  the  strangers 
begged,  at  parting,  to  know  his  name, 
expressing  an  earnest  hope  of  an  increas- 
ed acquaintance  at  Madrid.  He  gave 
them  his  card  with  a  smile !  Let  us 
hope  they  will  be  less  hasty  and  more 
charitable  in  their  judgments  for  the 
future.  Monsignor  Claret's  room  in 
Madrid  is  a  fair  type  of  himself.  Sim- 
ple even  to  severity  in  its  fittings,  with 
no  furniture  but  his  books,  and  some 
photographs  of  the  queen  and  her  chil- 
dren, it  contains  one  only  priceless  ob- 
ject, and  that  is  a  wooden  crucifix,  of 
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the  very  finest  Spanish  workmanship, 
which  attracted  at  once  the  attention  of 
his  visitor.  **  Yes,  it  is  very  beautiful," 
he  replied,  in  answer  to  her  words  of 
admiration ; "  and  I  like  it  because  it  ex- 
presses so  wonderfully  victory  over  suf- 
fering. Crucifixes  generally  repre- 
sent only  the  painful  and  human,  not 
the  triumphant  and  Divine  view  of  the 
Redemption.  Here,  He  is  truly  Vic- 
tor over  death  and  hell." 

Contrary  to  the  generally  received 
idea,  he  never  meddles  in  politics,  and 
occupies  himself  entirely  in  devotional 
and  literary  works.  One  of  his  books, 
CamJno  recto  y  seguro  para  llcgar  al  Ci- 
elo,  would  rank  with  Thomas  h  Kern- 
pis's  Imitation  in  suggestive  and  practi- 
cal devotion.  He  keeps  a  perpetual  fast ; 
and  when  compelled  by  his  position  to 
dine  at  the  palace,  still  keeps  to  his 
meagre  fare  of  4:garbanzos,"or  the  like. 
He  bag  a  great  gift  of  preaching ;  and 
when  he  accompanies  the  queen  in  any 
of  her  royal  progresses,  is  generally 
met  at  each  town  when  they  arrive  by 
earnest  petitions  to  preach,  which  he 
does  instantly,  without  rest  or  apparent 
preparation,  sometimes  delivering  four 
or  five  sermons  in  one  day.  In  truth, 
he  is  always  u  prepared,"  by  a  hidden 
life  of  perpetual  prayer  and  realization 
of  the  Unseen. 

After  taking  leave  of  him  and  the 
NuQzio,  and  of  the  many  other  kind 
friends  who  had  made  their  stay  at 
Madrid  so  pleasant,  our  travellers 
started  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
for  Villa  Alba,  where  tbey  were  to  take 
the  diligence  for  Segovia,  The  night 
was  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  scene- 
ry through  which  they  passed  was 
finer  than  any  they  had  seen  in  Spain. 
At  dawn  they  came  almost  suddenly 
on  this  most  quaint  and  picturesque  of 
cities,  standing  on  a  rocky  knoll  more 
than  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  encir- 
cled by  a  rapid  river,  and  with  the 
most  maguificent  aqueduct,  built  by 
Trajan  to  convoy  the  pure  water  of  the 
river  Frio  from  the  neighboring  sierra 
to  the  (own*  This  aqueduct  com- 
mences with  single  arches,  which  rise 
higher  as  the  dip  of  the  ground  deep- 
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ens,  until  tney  become  dowMfe.  The 
centre  ones  are  102  feet  highland  the 
whole  is  built  of  massive  blocks  of 
granite,  without  cement  or  mortar.  A 
succession  of  picturesque  towers  and 
ancient  walls  remain  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  the  old  Roman  city. 

The  diligence  unceremoniously  turn- 
ed our  travellers  out  into  the  street  at 
the  bottom  of  the  town,  and  left  them 
to  find  their  way  as  best  they  could  to 
the  little  **  fonda"  in  the  square  above. 
It  was  very  clean  and  tidy,  with  the 
box-beds  opening  out  of  the  sitting- 
rooms,  which  are  universal  in  the  old- 
fashioned  inns  of  Spain,  and  always 
remind  one  of  a  Highland  bothie.  The 
daughter  of  the  house  snowed  off  her 
white  linen  with  great  pride,  and  was 
rather  affronted  because  two  of  the  par- 
ty preferred  going  to  church  to  trying 
her  sheets,  6toutly  declaring  that  k4  no 
one  was  yet  awake,  and  no  mass  could 
yet  be  obtained However,  on  leaving 
her,  and  gently  pushing  open  oue  of 
the  low  side-doors  of  the  cathedral  close 
by,  the  ladies  found  that  the  five  o'clock 
services  had  begun  at  most  of  the  altars, 
with  a  very  fair  spriokiing  of  peasants 
at  each.  The  circular  triple  apse  at 
the  east  end  of  this  cathedral,  from  the 
warm  color  of  the  stone,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  iis  flying  buttresses  and  Gothic 
pinnacles,  is  deservedly  reckoned  one 
of  the  finest  in  Spain.  The  tower  also 
is  beautiful ;  and  the  view  from  the 
cupola  over  the  city,  the  fertile  valleys 
beneath,  and  the  snow-tipped  mountains 
beyond,  is  quite  unrivalled.  The  in- 
terior has  been  a  good  deal  spoiled  by 
modern  innovations,  but  still  contains 
some  glorious  painted  glass,  a  very 
fine 44  ^tablo''  by  Juni  of  the  u  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,7'  and  some  curious 
monuments,  especially  one  of  the  In- 
fanta Don  Pedro,  son  of  Henry  II., 
who  was  killed  by  being  let  fall  from 
the  window  of  the  Alcazar  by  his  nurse. 
The  Gothic  cloisters  are  also  worth 
seeing.  After  service,  as  it  was  still 
very  early,  the  two  ladies  wandered 
about  this  beautiful  quaint  old  town, 
in  which  every  house  is  a  study  for  a 
painter,  and  found  themselves  at  last 
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at  the  Alameda,  a  public  promenade 
on  the  ramparts,  6haded  by  fine  aca- 
cias, and  the  approach  to  which,  on 
the  cathedral  side,  is  through  a  beau- 
tiful Moorish  horse-shoe  arched  gate- 
way.   From  thence  some  stone  steps 
led  them  up  to  a  most  curious  old  Nor- 
man church,- with  an  open  cloister  run- 
ning round  it,  with  beautiful  circular 
arches  and  dog-toothed  mouldings ;  op- 
posite is  a  kind  of  Hotel  de  Ville,  with 
a  fine  gateway,  cloistered  u  patio,"  and 
staircase  carved  **  k  jour."    In  a  nar- 
row street,  a  little  lower  down,  is  the 
exquisite  Gothic  facade  of  the  Casa 
de  Segovia,  and  turning  to  the  left  is 
another  curious  and  beautiful  church, 
La  Vera  Cruz,  built  by  the  Templars, 
and  with  a  little  chapel  in  it  on  the 
exact  model  of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem.    The  zigzag  and 
billet  dog-tooth  mouldings  round  the 
windows  and  doorways  are  very  fine. 
A  little  higher  up  is  the  Parral,  a  de- 
serted convent,  with  a  beautiful  church, 
richly  carved  portal  and  choir,  fine 
monuments,  cloisters,  and  gardens : 
the  latter  had  such  a  reputation  that 
they  give  rise  to  the  saying.  *'  Las 
huertas  del  Parral,  paraiso  terrenal." 
Fairly  tired  out  with  sight  seeing  be- 
fore breakfast,  the  ladies  climbed  up 
again  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion, 
which  was  like  the  square  of  an  old 
German  town,  having  endlessly  varied 
and  colored  houses  with  high  roofs; 
and  were  glad  to  find  the  rest  of  the 
party  awake  at  last,  and  sitting  round 
a  table  with  the  invariably  good  choco- 
late and  white  bread  of  the  country. 
The  meal  over,  one  of  the  ladies  start- 
ed off  with  a  little  boy  as  her  guide, 
to  present  her  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  bishop,  who  lived  in  a  picturesque 
old  palace  in  the  Plaza  of  San  Este- 
ban,  the  fine  church  opposite,  with  its 
beautiful  tower,  Saxon  arches,  and  open 
cloister,  being  dedicated  to  that  saint. 
He  received  his  visitor  with  great  good 
nature,  and  instantly  countersigned  the 
Nunzio's  order  for  her  to  visit  the  Car- 
melite convent  of  Sta.  Teresa,  sending 
his  vicar-general  to  accompany  her. 
This  house  is  the  original  one  pur- 


chased for  the  saint,  in  1574,  by  Doit 
Ana  de  Ximcnes,  who  was  the  first 
lady  to  receive  the  habit  in  Segovia. 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  and  the 
first  mass  was  said  in  it  by  St  John 
of  the  Cross.  The  nans  maintain  the 
reformed  rule  in  all  its  austerity.  They 
showed  their  visitor  the  saint's  celL,no«r 
converted  into  an  oratory,  and  also  the 
room  of  St  John  of  the  Crow,  whose 
convent  is  in  the  valley  below,  just  out- 
side the  waUs  of  the  town.  There  his 
body  rests— that  body  still  un corrupt- 
ed, of  one  of  whom  it  has  been  truly 
said,  that  be  was  a  44  cherub  in  wisdom 
and  a  seraph  in  love."  On  the  door  of 
his  cell  is  his  favorite  sentence : 

Pali  el  conttmnl  pro  Tel 

This  convent  is  rich  both  in  his  let- 
ters and  in  those  of  St  Theresa.  Here 
it  was  that  the  saint  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  her  favorite  brother, 
Laurence  de  Cepeda.  She  was  quiet- 
ly at  work  during  recreation  when  he 
appeared  to  her;  the  saint,  without 
uttering  a  word,  put  down  her  work 
and  hastened  to  the  choir  to  commend 
the  departed  spirit  to  our  Lord.  She 
had  no  sooner  knelt  before  the  blessed 
sacrament  than  an  expression  of  intense 
peace  and  jov  came  over  her  face 
Her  sisters  asked  her  the  reason,  and 
she  told  them  that  our  Lord  had  then 
revealed  to  her  the  assurance  that  her 
brother  was  in  heaven.  His  sudden 
death  occurred  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  appeared  to  her  in  the 
recreation  room.  Over  the  door  of 
her  oratory  are  the  words,  M  Seek 
the  cross,"  lk  Desire  the  cross  C  and 
a  little  farther  on, u  Let  us  teach  more 
by  works  than  by  words."  After 
spending  two  or  three  hours  with  the 
sisters,  the  English  lady  was  compelled 
reluctantly  to  leave  them  and  return 
to  her  party,  who  were  waiting  for  her 
to  go  with  them  to  the  Alcazar. 

This  palace,  originally  Moorish,  was 
rebuilt  by  Henry  IV.  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  *  It  was  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  from 
thence,  on  the  occasion  of  a  revolution, 
she  rode  out  alone,  and  tt  by  ber  sweet- 
ness of  countenance  more  than  by  her 
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majesty,"  as  the  old  chronicle  says, 
w  won  over  the  people  to  return  to  their 
allegiance."  Oar  King  Charles  I. 
lodged  here  also*  and  is  recorded  to 
have  sapped  on  certain  44  troutes  of  ex- 
traordinary greatness,"  doubtless  from 
the  beautiful  stream  below.  At  the 
time  of  the  French  invasion  the  Alca- 
zar was  turned  into  a  military  college, 
and  these  wretched  students,  in  a  freak 
of  boyish  folly,  set  fire  to  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  rooms  two  years  ago.  The 
fire  spread ;  and  all  that  is  now  left  of 
this  matchless  palace  is  a  ruined  shell, 
the  facade,  the  beautiful  Moorish 
towers  and  battlements,  one  or  two 
sculptured  arabesque  ceilings,  and  the 
portcullised  gateway,  each  and  all  testi- 
fying to  its  former  greatness  and  splen- 
dor. Its  position,  perched  on  a  steep 
plateau  forming  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town,  is  quite  magnificent,  and 
the  views  from  the  windows  are  glori- 
ous. Our  travellers  staid  a  long  time 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  orange- 
trees  in  the  battlemented  court  below, 
enjoying  the  glorious  panorama  at  their 
feet.*  and  watching  the  setting  sun  as  it 
lit  up  the  tips  of  the  snowy  sierra  which 
forms  the  background  of  this  grand 
landscape ;  while  the  beautiful  river 
E  res  ma  flowed  swiftly  round  the  old 
walls,  its  banks  occupied  at  that  mo- 
ment by  groups  of  washerwomen  in 
their  bright  picturesque  dresses,  sing- 
ing in  parts  the  national  songs  of  their 
country.  In  the  valley  below  were 
scattered  homesteads  and  convents,  and 
a  group  of  cypresses  marking  the  spot 
where,  according  to  the  legend,  Maria 
del  Salto  alighted.  This  girl  was  a 
Jewess  by  birth,  but  secretly  a  Christ- 
ian ;  and  having  thereby  excited  the 
anger  and  suspicions  of  her  family,  was 
accused  by  them  of  adultery,  and  con- 
demned, according  to  the  barbarous 
practice  of  those  times,  to  be  thrown 
from  the  top  of  the  Alcazar  rock.  By 
her  faith  she  was  miraculously  preserv- 
ed from  injury,  and  reached  the  ground 
in  safety  ;  a  church  was  built  on  the 
spot,  of  which  the  "retablo"  tells  the 
tale. 

Segovia  is  famous  for  its  flocks,  and 


for  the  beauty  of  its  wool :  the  water  of 
the  Eresroa  is  supposed  to  be  admira- 
ble for  washing  and  shearing. 

Our  travellers  now  began  to  think  of 
pursuing  their  journey  to  Avila ;  but 
that  was  not  so  easy.  The  diligence 
which  had  brought  them  flatly  refused 
to  convey  them  back  till  the  following 
night,  except  at  a  price  so  exorbitant 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  it  And 
here,  as  everywhere  else  in  Spain,  you 
have  no  redress.  There  are  no  car- 
riages whatever  for  hire,  except  in  the 
two  or  three  large  capitals,  like  Madrid 
and  Seville  ;  and  even  should  carriages 
be  found,  there  are  no  horses  or  mules 
to  draw  them—or,  at  any  rate,  none 
that  they  choose  to -let  out  for  the  pur- 
pose. Such  as  they  are.  they  are  al- 
ways reserved  for  the  diligence  ;  and 
if  the  latter  should  happen  to  be  full, 
the  unhappy  passengers  may  wait  for 
day 8  at  a  wayside  "  posada"  until  their 
turn  comes.  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  Spain  to  write  and  make 
tne  contract  for  places  beforehand :  and 
to  be  hard-hearted  when  the  time  comes, 
as  it  almost  invariably  happens  that 
you  leave  behind  certain  luckless  tra- 
vellers who  have  not  adopted  a  similar 
precaution ;  and  the  struggle  for  seats, 
and  consequent  overcrowding  of  the 
carriages,  are  renewed  at  every  sta- 
tion. Making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
our  travellers  at  last  made  up  their 
minds  to  another  miserable  diligence 
night  out  of  bed — the  fatigue  of  which 
roust  be  felt  to  be  thoroughly  sympa- 
thized with— and  spent  the  intervening 
hours  of  the  evening  in  dining,  and  then 
going  to  a  religious  play,  which  they 
had  seen  advertised  in  the  morning, 
and  which  was  a  very  curious  exhibi- 
tion of  popular  taste  and  religious  feel- 
ing. The  little  theatre  was  really  very 
clean  and  tidy,  and  there  was  nothing 
approaching  to  irreverence  in  the  re- 
presentations given.  A  similar  scene 
iu  a  very  different  place  recurred  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  party,  as  hav- 
ing been  witnessed  by  her  in  Paris, 
some  years  ago,  when  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion she  accompanied  a  somewhat 
stiff  puritanical  old  lady  to  the  opera. 
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A  ballet  was  given  as  an  entr'acte,  in 
which  the  scenery  was  taken  from  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  Noah  ami  his 
sons  appeared  just  coming  out  of  the 
Ark.  This  was  too  much  for  the  good 
lady :  u  If  Noah  either  dances  or  sings," 
she  exclaimed,  44  I'll  leave  the  house l" 
The  poor  Segovians,  trained  in  a  diffe- 
rent school,  saw  nothing  incongruous 
in  the  representation  of  the  shepherds, 
and  the  wise  men,  and  the  cave  of 
Bethlehem :  and  only  one  comical  inci- 
dent occurred,  when,  on  a  child  in  the 
pit  setting  up  a  squeal,  there  was  a  uni- 
versal cry  of  Where's  Herod  t  At  ten 
o'clock  they  left  their  play,  with  its 
quiet  and  respectable  little  audience, 
and  once  more  found  themselves  tightly 
stowed  in  their  diligence  prison  for  the 
night.  The  moon,  however,  was  bright 
and  beautiful,  and  enabled  them  to  see 
the  royal  hunting-box  and  woods,  and 
the  rest  of  the  fine  scenery  through 
which  they  passed,  so  that  the  journey 
was  far  less  intolerable  than  usual,  as 
is  often  the  case  when  a  thing  has  been 
much  dreaded  beforehand.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  were  turned 
out,  shivering  with  cold,  at  a  wayside 
statiou,  where  they  were  to  take  the 
train  to  Avila  ;  but  were  then  told,  to 
their  dismay,  by  a  sleepy  porter,  that 
the  six  o'clock  train  had  been  taken  off, 
and  that  there  would  be  none  till  ten 
the  next  morning,  so  that  all  hopes  of 
arriving  at  Avila  in  time  for  church 
(and  this  was  Sunday)  were  at  an  end. 
The  station  had  no  waiting-room,  only 
a  kind  of  corridor  with  two  hard  benches. 
Establishing  the  children  on  these  for 
the  moment  with  plaids  and  shawls,  one 
of  the  party  went  off  to  some  cottages 
at  a  little  distance  off,  and  asked  in  one 
of  them  if  there  were  no  means  of  get- 
ting a  bedroom  and  some  chocolate  ? 
A  very  civil  woman  got  up  and  volun- 
teered both;  so  the  tired  ones  of  the 
party  were  able  to  lie  down  for  a  few 
hours'  rest  in  two  wonderfully  clean 
little  rooms,  while  their  breakfast  was 
preparing.  The  question  now  arose 
for  the  others  :  4*  Was  there  no  church 
anywhere  near  ?"  It  was  answered  by 
the  people  of  the  place  in  the  negative. 


44  The  station  was  new ;  the  cottages 
had  been  run  up  for  the  accomnioda- 
tion  of  the  porters  and  people  engaged 
on  the  line ;  there  was  no  village  within 
a  league  or  two."  Determined,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  baffled,  one  of  the  party 
inquired  of  another  man.  who  was 
sleepily  driving  his  bullocks  into  a 
neighboring  field,  and  he  replied  44  that 
over  the  mountains  to  the  left  there 
was  a  village  and  a  cure  ;  but  that  it 
was  a  long  way  off  and  that  he  only 
went  on  great  4*  fiestas."  It  waa  now 
quite  Hght ;  the  lady  was  strong  and 
well ;  aud  so  she  determined  to  make 
the  attempt  to  find  the  church.  Fol- 
lowing the  track  pointed  out  to  her  by 
her  informant,  she  came  to  a  wild  and 
beautiful  mountain  path,  intersected  by 
bright  rushing  streams,  crossed  by  step- 
ping stones,  the  ground  perfectly  car- 
peted with  wild  narcissus  and  other 
spring  flowers.  Here  and  there  she 
met  a  peasant  tending  his  flocks  of 
goals,  and  always  the  courteous  greet- 
ing of  *4  Vaya  Usted  con  Dios ! '  or 
44  Dios  guarde  a  Usted ! '  as  heartily 
given  as  returned.  At  last,  on  romnd- 
ing  a  corner  of  the  mountain,  she  came 
on  a  beautiful  view,  with  the  Escurial 
in  the  distance  to  the  left ;  and  to  the 
right,  embosomed,  as  it  wcr?,  in  a  little 
nest  among  the  hills,  a  picturesque  vil- 
lage, with  its  church-tower  and  rushing 
stream  and  flowering  fruit-trees,  to- 
ward which  the  path  evidently  led. 
This  sight  gave  her  fresh  courage  ;  for 
the  night  journey  and  long  walk,  under- 
taken fasting,  had  nearly  spent  her 
strength.  Descending  the  hill  rapidly, 
she  reached  the  village  green  just  as 
the  clock  was  striking  six,  and  f  ound  a 
group  of  peasants,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  pic- 
turesque stone  cross  in  the  centre,  op- 
posite the  church,  waiting  for  the  cure 
to  come  out  of  his  neat  little  house  close 
by  to  say  the  first  mass.  The  arrival 
of  the  lady  caused  some  astonishment ; 
but,  with  the  inborn  courtesy  of  the 
people,  one  after  the  other  rose  and 
came  forward,  not  only  to  greet  her,  but 
to  offer  her  chocolate  and  bread.  She 
explained  that  she  had  come  for  eooi- 
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munion,  and  would  go  into  the  church. 
The  old  white-haired  clerk  ran  into  the 
house  to  hasten  the  cure\  and  soon  a 
kind  and  venerable  old  man  made  hia 
appearance,  and  asked  her  if  she  wished 
to  see  him  first  in  the  confessional  He 
could  scarcely  believe  she  had  been  in 
Segovia  only  the  night  before !  Find- 
ing that  she  was  hurried  to  return  and 
catch  the  train,  he  instantly  gave  her 
both  mass  and  communion,  and  then 
sent  his  housekeeper  to  invite  her  to 
breakfast,  as  did  one  after  the  other  of 
the  villagers.  Escaping  from  their 
hospitality  with  some  difficulty,  on  the 
plea  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  and  the 
length  of  thii  way  back,  the  English  lady 
accepted  a  little  loaf, for  which  nosortof 
payment  would  be  heard  of,  and  walked 
with  a  light  heart  back  to  the  station, 


feeling  how  close  is  the  religious  tie 
which  binds  Catholics  together  as  one 
family,  and  how  beautiful  is  the  hearty, 
simple  hospitality  of  the  Spanish  people 
when  untainted  by  contact  with  mod- 
ern innovations  and  so-called  progress. 
There  was  no  occasion  when  this  natu- 
ral, high-bred  courtesy  was  not  shown 
during  the  four  months  that  our  travel- 
lers spent  in  this  country ;  and  those 
who,  like  the  author  of  Over  the  Pyre- 
nees into  Spain,  find  fault  on  every  oc- 
casion with  the  manners  of  the  people, 
must  either  have  been  ignorant  of  their 
language  and  customs,  or,  having  no 
sympathy  with  their  faith,  have  wound- 
ed their  susceptibilities,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  justified  the  rudeness  of  which 
they  pretend  to  have  been  the  vic- 
tims. 


OBIOIIUL. 

BEAMS. 

"  Why  seett  thou  the  mote  in  thy  brother's  eye,  bat  the  beam  that  Is  in  thine  own  eye  thou  considered  not  ?" 

DISCIPLE. 

"  How's  this  !   And  hath  my  brother  ne'er  a  beam 
That  may  be  plucked  from  out  his  eye  ? 
And  are  my  brother's  beams  all  motes, 
And  none  have  beams  but  I  ?  " 

MASTER. 

"  E'en  so.    For  beams  enough  there  be,  I  trow ; 
And  who  will  claim  them,  if  not  thou?" 

DISCIPLE. 

"  ?Tis  well !  I  ll  claim  mine  own. 
(Methinks  it  has  of  late  much  larger  grown .)* 

MASTER. 

"  Suffices  it,  if  thou  wilt  claim  but  one. 

Then  shall  thy  brother,  in  thy  sight,  have  none» 

For  beams  do  so  prevent  pride's  selfish  view 

That,  if  thy  brother's  beam  did  weigh  a  ton, 

It  would  appear  the  smallest  mote  to  you." 
vol.  Vw— 48 
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EARLY 

u  DE  NOCTB 

Sleep  was  given  man  to  sustain  life, 
to  invigorate  his  strength,  and  to  serve 
him  as  the  best  and  most  useful  of  me* 
dicines ;  one  single  prescription  perfect- 
ly accomplished  sometimes  sufficing  for 
the  cure  of  serious  disease,  or,  at  least, 
the  amelioration  of  violent  pain.  Sleep 
is  the  salutary  bath  that  renovates  life, 
the  entire  being  growing  younger  under 
its  influence ;  it  is  a  station  in  the  de- 
sert of  this  world ;  and  often,  after  dull 
and  wearying  journeys,  one  comes  to 
repose  in  this  oasis  prepared  by  divine 
Providence,  enabled  the  next  day  to 
pursue  the  route  with  renewed  courage 
and  activity.  The  time  of  sleep  is  not 
only  useful  to  the  body,  but  the  soul ; 
it  calms  all  agitation,  spreads  a  balm 
over  piercing  grief,  and  hinders  the 
precipitation  of  words  and  actions. 
Thus  the  ancients  designated  night  the 
good  counsellor ;  those  eveu  whom  pas- 
sion or  bodily  infirmity  keep  awake  are 
subservient  to  her  designs,  and,  in  the 
calm  which,  through  shade,  she  diffuses 
everywhere,  she  recalls  man  to  better 
sentiments.  If  he  is  Christian,  she 
quickens  within  him  the  fibres  of  pray- 
er ;  a  single  aspiration  toward  heaven 
sufficing  sometimes  to  crush  the  bad  or 
dangerous  germs  of  thought,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  morrow  a  pure  and  un- 
cloudy  sky.  In  other  times,  there  was 
so  much  calmness  and  placidity  in  the 
sleep  of  the  just,  said  St.  Ambrose, 
that  it  was  like  an  ecstasy  in  which, 
while  the  body  reposed,  the  soul,  to 
speak  thus,  was  separated  from  its  or- 
gans, and  united  itself  to  Christ :  Som- 
nut  tranquillitatem  menti  invehens, 
placiditatem  animm  ut  tanquam  toluto 
nexu  corporis  $e  ablevit,  et  Christo  ad- 
Juereatj 

*  This  Article  It  translated  from  the  Conferences 
Destinees  aux  Femmes  du  Monde,  par  Mgr.  Land- 
riot, 

t  Ep.xri.No.  4,  p.  900. 


RISING.* 

/ 

8UBREXrr.,, 

Again,  sleep  is  an  excellent  preach* 
er,  because  it  recalls  to  us  the  image  of 
death  :  the  ancients  named  it  the  bro- 
ther of  death,  and  both  are  sons  of 
night.  The  daily  arrival  of  sleep 
should  make  us  say:  uThe  other  bro- 
ther will  come  soon,  and  this  time  I 
will  extend  myself  on  my  bed,  never 
more  to  rise.  Each  visit  of  the  night 
should  be  an  invitation  to  prepare  me 
for  the  last  and  solemn  departure." 

Sleep  is,  then,  excellent  in  itself ;  but 
how  greatly  it  may  be  abused ;  and,  if 
we  do  abuse  it,  it  will  produce  effects 
exactly  contrary  to  those,  I  have  just 
enumerated ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will 
weaken  the  body,  stupefy  the  ideas, 
and  that,  far  from  refreshing  and  re- 
pairing life,  it  will  prepare  for  it  a  kind 
of  living  sepulchre  in  which  to  bury  it. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  sleep,  which  should  be  wise- 
ly regulated,  without  according  or  re 
fusing  too  much  to  nature.  Wc  must 
also  calculate  the  quality  of  sleep. 

Now,  according  to  general  observa- 
tion, the  sleep  from  the  real  night  to 
the  real  morning,  that  is  to  say,  which 
is  taken  in  the  interval  of  nine  and  five 
or  six  o'clock,  is  the  best,  the  most  sa- 
lutary, and  the  most  favorable  to  health. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  sleep  all  the  time,  I  have  indi- 
cated :  this  is  merely  the  space  design- 
ed to  choose  one's  hours  of  sleep.  Let 
us  willingly  admit  all  the  exceptions 
necessitated  by  transitory  relations; 
but,  as  a  general  thesis,  it  is  better  to 
retire  early  and  rise  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  is  the  best,  the  most  favorable 
time  for  the  nocturnal  bath  we  call 
sleep ;  the  body  better  refreshes  itself, 
the  repose  is  more  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  nature ;  therefore  is  it  sweeter, 
at  once  lighter  and  more  profound,  and 
has  not  the  heaviness  which  indicates 
an  abnormal  condition.  Sleep,  prolong- 
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ed  too  much  in  the  morning  because  it 
has  been  retarded  at  night,  has  serious 
inconveniences*  It  communicates  to 
the  general  system  a  sickly  languor 
which  becomes  the  habitual  condition 
of  certain  temperaments.  Life  with 
them  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  convale- 
scence, and  never  do  they  enjoy  the 
most  precious  gift  of  nature,  a  state  of 
health,  truly  and  solidly  established. 
See,  on  the  contrary,  these  robust  vil- 
lage girls ;  at  night  at  an  early  hour 
they  demand  of  their  beds  the  repose 
for  their  tired  members;  in  the  morning 
they  rise  with  the  crow  of  the  cock. 
In  winter,  the  fire  is  lighted  at  dawn  of 
day  on  the  domestic  hearth  ;  the  house- 
keeping is  arranged,  the  order  of  the 
day  disposed  in  advance,  the  breakfast 
of  the  laborers  is  ready  to  be  served, 
and  the  sun  has  not  yet  appeared  above 
the  horizon.  During  the  summer, 
these  same  children  of  the  village  ac- 
company the  star  of  day  in  its  matuti- 
nal march ;  their  chests  dilate,  and  they 
strengthen  themselves  in  breathing 
the  fresh  and  perfumed  air  shed  with 
the  rays  of  sun,  and  they  seem  to 
breathe  life  and  health.  Later  these 
same  girls  marry,  and,  if  they  are  not 
imprudent,  they  may  for  many  years 
continue  an  existence  made  up  of  fruit- 
ful labor,  and  ornamented  sometimes 
with  all  the  charms  and  freshness  of  a 
vigorous  old  age ;  for  their  regimen  is 
an  excellent  medicine  which  gives  them 
a  commission  of  long  life. 

But  whence,  on  the  contrary,  comes 
that  weakness  of  temperament  so  ob- 
servable in  women  of  the  world  ?  It 
may  be  deduced  from  various  causes, 
but  one  of  the  principal  is  the  mode  of 
life  too  generally  adopted,  especially  in 
large  cities.  A  part  of  the  night  is 
spent  in  soirees,  to  finish  only  with 
longer  mutinies;  a  portion  of  the  day 
is  given  to  sleep,  and  from  this  results 
a  general  debility  of  constitution,  fa- 
tigue of  the  nervous  system,  a  numb- 
ness of  the  organs,  and  in  all  an  habi- 
tual and  continual  prostration.  There 
may  be  exceptional  temperaments  that 
resist  these  effects ;  but  it  is  incontest- 
able, in  the  eyes  of  an  impartial  ob- 


server, that  the  loss  of  health,  especial- 
ly among  women,  is  due  in  great  part 
to  the  life  of  excess  I  here  mention. 
"Prolonged  night  watches,"  said  a 
learned  man,  w  necessarily  bring  on  a 
fatigue  which  bears  on  the  brain  and 
on  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs. 
And  fatigue  of  this  nature,  far  from  fa- 
voring sleep,  renders  it  incomplete  and 
painful  From  thence,  in  great  mea- 
sure, comes  this  valetudinary  state 
which  we  meet  with  so  habitually 
among  the  women  of  our  cities  ;  balls 
and  soirees  ruin  their  health .  in  ad- 
vance, and  it  is  often  on  youth  even, 
but  still  oftener  in  ripe  and  old  age,  that 
the  foolish  and  miserable  dissipations 
of  the  world  leave  their  sad  and  fatal 
impress.'  * 

You  would,  then,  condemn  soirees  ?  I 
pray  you-  to  remark  that,  if  there  is 
something  to  condemn,  it  is  not  I  who 
condemns  them;  these  are  facts  ac- 
cording to  nature  and  the  temperament 
of  the  human  body.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  health  of  many  women  of  the  world 
is  weakened  ?  No  one  can  deny  this. 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  is  the  world's  manner  of 
organizing  social  relations?  It  is  a 
fact  of  which  science  every  day  gives 
undeniable  proof!  I  am  far  from  con- 
demning soiries ;  and  perhaps  you  have 
not  forgotten  that,  in  our  reunions,  I 
applied  myself  some  years  ago  to  show 
you- how  religion  was  the  friend  of 
honest  pleasures  and  the  demands  of 
society ;  on  condition  that  they  should 
be  regulated  by  wisdom,  and  that  the 
interests  of  both  body  and  soul  were 
faithfully  managed ;  for  so  greatly  does 
Christianity  respect  our  bodies  that  we 
can  sin  in  compromising  one's  health 
by  serious  imprudences.  Merry  con- 
versations in  the  evening  have  all  sorts 
of  advantages.  They  divert  the  mind, 
refresh  the  body,  bring  hearts  together, 
dissipate  clouds,  and  bind  more  closely 
the  ties  of  family  and  friendships.  In 
a  certain  degree,  pleasures  are  neces- 
sary to  man.  I  speak  of  innocent  plea- 
sures that  virtue  can  admit,  and  those 

*  Lecons  de  la  Nature,  nouvelle  Edition,  par  M. 
DudouiW,  1.  3.  ISSe  consider,  t.  1U.  p.  185? 
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who  entertain  some  doubt  in  this  re- 
spect can  consult  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  theologians  of  the  church,  and 
especially  St.  Thomas.  This  great 
doctor  has  on  this  point  a  clearness  and 
precision,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rea- 
son and  wisdom,  at  once  full  of  reserve 
and  condescension.  The  rule  he  es- 
tablishes is  to  use  all  pleasure  with 
moderation,  according  to  time,  place, 
and  the  circumstance  of  those  with 
whom  we  live :  moderate  pro  loco,  et 
tempore,  et  congruentia  eorum  quibus 
convivity  ( temperatus.)*  u  There  are 
many  people,"  said  Fenelon, u  who  like 
to  groan  over  everything,  and  weary 
themselves  continually  by  encouraging 
a  disgust  for  all  rational  amusement 
For  me,  I  avow  I  could  not  accommo- 
date myself  to  such  rigidity.  I  like 
something  more  simple;  and-I  believe 
that  God  himself  likes  it  much  better. 
When  diversion  is  innocent  in  itself, 
and  is  entered  into  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  state  wherein  Providence 
has  placed  us,  then  I  believe  all  re- 
quired of  us  is  to  take  part  in  it,  as  in 
God's  sight  and  with  moderation.  Man- 
ners more  rigid  and  more  reserved,  less 
complaisant  and  less  open,  only  serve 
to  give  a  false  idea  of  piety  to  worldly 
people,  who  are  already  sufficiently 
prejudiced  against  it,  and  who  believe 
God  is  only  served  through  a  sombre 
and  mortified  life."t 

We  would  wish,  then,  that  Christian 
societies  would  adopt  tor  their  maxim 
these  beautiful  words  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom :  "  Christians  have  the  sense  for 
delicate  pleasures,  but  decency  should 
preside  over  all."  It  is  impossible  to 
make  more  reasonable  concessions  to 
human  nature,  but  is  not  religion  au- 
thorized, therefore,  to  show  herself  se- 
vere to  all  who  exceed  the  bounds  of 
wisdom,  conformity,  and  virtue,  and 
even  for  all  who  compromise  the  in- 
terests of  health  or  fortune  ?  Would  it 
net  be  possible,  to  return  to  our  subject, 
to  combine  in  our  reunions  of  family 
and  society  everything  for  the  general 

*  See  In  particular  L'Ethique  et  La  Sorome. 
t  Arts  a  un*  Penonm  dt  la  Cour%  Manuel  de 
P16t*.   £<L  Dupanloup. 


good  and  the  vigorous  health  of  actual 
generations  ?  Allowing  for  exception- 
al circumstances,  where  one  may  be 
obliged  to  be  up  later,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  make  soirees  shorter,  ren- 
dering them,  at  the  same  time,  more 
agreeable  and  more  frequent,  more 
salutary  and  less  compromising  to 
health  1  This  is  the  problem  I  propose 
to  solve ;  and  is  it  not  a  singular  thing 
that  here  religion  interposes  to  say  to 
you,Think  of  the  interests  of your  bodies; 
you  sin  the  same  by  seriously  neglect- 
ing them  ?  **  Hoc  esset  peccatum"  said 
St.  Thomas.  This  excess  in  the  length 
of  soirees  comes  to  us  from  paganism. 
In  the  time  of  Seneca  they  existed, 
and  these  are  the  terms  which  this  phi- 
losopher used  toward  them:  44  There 
are  people  who  reverse  the  uses  of  day 
and  night*  Thus,  nothing  looks  more 
sad  and  broken-down  than  the  appear- 
ance of  such  persons,  who  are,  so  to  say, 
dedicated  to  the  night;  their  color  is 
that  of  sick  people,  they  are  pale  and 
languishing,  carrying  a  dead  flesh  in  a 
living  body.  And  this  is  not  the  only 
evil :  their  minds  are  surrounded  by 
shadows  apparently,  benumbed,  and  in- 
habiting the  clouds.  Ii  it  possible  not 
to  deplore  an  irregularity  which  ban- 
ishes the  light  of  day.  and  passes  life 
in  darkness  and  shade  T'm 

Sometimes  I  am  asked,  If  religion 
were  to  command  half  the  sacrifice  that 
the  world  demands  if  it  ordered  a  part 
of  every  night  spent  in  fatiguing  boih 
body  and  soul,  what  would  not  be  said 
against  it?  What  anathemas,  what 
bitter  reproaches  !  But  the  world 
speaks,  and  no  one  says  anything ;  we 
are  enchanted,  or,  at  least,  appear  so. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  has  given  us,  on 
this  subject,  some  reflections  wh-rein 
the  delicate  point  of  a  pleasant  malice 
is  touched  with  superior  reason,  and  I 
should  reproach  myself  did  I  not  pre- 
sent them  to  you :  u  We  have  seen 
gentlemen  and  ladies  pass  not  only  one 
night,  but  several  in  succession  at 
play  —  worldly  people  said  nothing, 
friends  gave  themselves  no  trouble  con- 
cerning them ;  but  let  ns  give  one  hour 

•  Ept*.  US. 
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to  meditation,  or  rise  a  little  earlier 
than  usual  to  prepare  for  communion, 
these  same  friends  would  run  for  the 
doctor  to  cure  us  of  jaundice  or  hypo- 
chondria. We  may  occupy  thirty  nights 
in  dancing,  no  one  complains ;  hut  for 
the  stogie  watch  of  Christinas  night 
everyone  coughs,  and  cries  next  day 
with  the  stomach-ache.'9 

The  salutary  regimen  of  retiring  and 
rising  early  is  very  precious  for  the  soul, 
and  the  du  ties  oflife  much  better  fulfilled. 
The  soul  is  calmer  at  night,  calm  as 
everything  that  is  regular  and  not  troubl- 
ed and  turned  topsy-turvy  by  tbe  thou- 
sand preoccupations  of  a  too  worldly  life. 
In  the  evening,  before  going  to  sleep, 
wc  can  fix  our  attention  on  ourselves, 
analyze  the  day,  its  thoughts,  desires, 
and  actions,  praise,  blame,  or  correct, 
and,  as  a  skilful  merchant,  make  an  ac- 
count of  our  losses  and  gains.  Do  not 
imagine  such  a  practice  is  confined  to 
narrow  minds  ;  it  is  the  usage  of  reason 
and  sound  philosophy,  as  are  all  other 
practices  of  an  enlightened  devotion. 
Pagans  as  well  as  Christians  have 
given  us  a  lesson  on  this  subject. 
Listen  to  Pythagoras':  u  Never  allow 
sleep  to  close  thine  eyes  before  having 
examined  every  action  of  the  day.  In 
what  have  I  failed?  What  have  I 
done  ?  What  duty  have  I  forgotten  ? 
Commence  by  the  first  of  thy  actions, 
ran  over  the  others ;  in  fine,  reproach 
thyself  with  what  thou  hast  done  ill, 
and  rejoice  in  what  tbou  hast  done 
well."  ''What can  be  more  beautiful," 
said  Seneca,  "than  this  habit  of  in- 
quiring into  a  whole  day  ?  What  sleep 
succeeds  to  such  a  review  of  one's  ac- 
tions !  How  calm,  deep,  and  free  it  is 
when  the  soul  has  received  its  share  of 
praise  or  blame,  and,  submitting  to  its 
own  control,  its  own  censure,  it  secretly 
tries  its  own  conduct !  For  me,  I  have 
taken  this  authority  on  myself,  and 
every  day  I  cite  myself  to  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  my  conscience.  So 
soon  as  the  light  has  gone,  I  scan  my 
day  entirely,  weigh  anew  my  acts  and 
my  words,  dissemble  nothing,  and  omit 
nothing.7'*    Adopt  this  habit,  every. 

•Da  la  Colere,  1.  8.  c  86. 


thing  in  you  will  gain  by  it — reason 
and  piety ;  a  sweet  serenity  will  be 
diffused  around  your  soul,  and  you 
will  sleep  in  angelic  peace  somnus  sani- 
tatis  in  homine.*  You  have  sometimes 
seen  children  sleep.  What  calm  ! 
What  sweetness  of  expression  I  What 
kindness  of  feature !  What  living  and 
silent  rest!  This  will  be  the  image  of 
your  sleep. 

But — and  now  we  touch  a  delicate 
point — it  is  the  result  of  life's  organiza- 
tion that  you  ought  to  get  up  in  the 
morning.  I  hear  already  a  deep  sigh 
of  fear  from  your  trembling  couch. 
First,  then,  let  us  understand  the  value 
of  the  words,  Get  up  in  the  morning.  I 
do  not  exhort  }*ou  to  imitate  a  very  de- 
licate lady,  who  said,  during  her  sojourn 
at  Vichy, u  I  commence  my  day  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  order  that 
my  body  may  not  take  off  too  much 
from  my  soul."f  I  do  not  propose  you 
this  model,  for  I  am  very  sure,  if  I 
opened  a  register,  I  should  find  very 
few  members  for  the  confraternity  of 
Madame  Swetchine.  Let  us  leave,  then, 
the  value  of  the  expression  slightly  un- 
decided. Get  up  in  the  morning;  let  it 
only  be  the  earliest  hour  possible,  and 
this,  perhaps  may  be  too  late.  Once, 
however,  the  hour  of  your  rising  deter- 
mined, hold  to  it,  with  a  firmness  pro- 
portioned to  the  difficulty  of  the  step, 
and  let  the  unfortunate  bed  shut  up 
again  the  magnetic  fluid  whereby  one  is 
drawn  to  it,  I  do  not  say  in  spite  of 
one's  self,  but  with  a  sweetness  of  vio- 
lence which  nails  one  to  tbe  post.  I 
avow  we  are  here  in  face  of  one  of 
the  most  terrible  of  enemies,  and  this 
enemy  the  pillow.  When  we  want  to 
leave  it  in  the  morning,  it  assumes  the 
artificial  language  of  the  siren,  and 
caresses  us  with  tender  precaution.  It 
seems  to  say  :  Why  do  vou  leave  me  ? 
are  you  not  better  here?  what  a  sweet 
temperature !  what  inappreciable  well- 
being  !  don't  you  see  it  is  too  soon  ?  do 
you  not  feel  your  limbs  too  tired,  and 
as  yet  enjoying  a  very  incomplete  re- 
pose I    Touch  your  forehead  and  you 

*  Ecclug.  xx*l. 

t  Lettrea  de  Madame  Swetchine.  i.  II  p.  111. 
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will  see  you  begin  to  have  headache ; 
a  few  quarters  of  an  hour  more  will 
dissipate  it;  to-morrow  70a  will  rise 
earlier!  Then  it  s  so  cold  out  of  bed : 
why  brave  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
sons? The  day  is  long  enough  ;  you 
will  have  time  enough  for  everything ; 
in  truth,  do  not  be  so  severe  with  your- 
self." After  such  eloquent  language 
the  dear  pillow  extends  its  two  arms  to 
entangle  you,  and  soon  the -victory  is 
consummated  ;  true,  it  was  easy,  none 
are  so  happy  as  the  vanquished  ;  and 
behold  you  fallen  again  and  buried  for 
several  hours  more. 

I  speak  very  seriously  in  telling  you 
that  one  of  the  most  difficult  enemies  to 
vanquish  is  this  pillow  of  the  morning  ; 
and  there  is  but  one  way  to  conquer 
it:  it  is  a  prompt  and  decisive  blow,  a 
military  charge,  a  jump  out  of  bed : 
charge  the  enemy  by  a  vigorous  sally, 
and  the  victory  is  yours.  An  old 
Capuchin  said  that,  after  long  years  of  a 
religious  life,  what  cost  him  most  was 
to  rise  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
It  is  true  there  is  a  sacrifice  to  make,  a 
real  sacrifice,  incontestable;  but  here 
>  .  life  is  full  of  sacrifices,  and  each  one  is 
followed  by  a  sentiment  of  true  happi- 
ness, and  each  victory  gives  to  man  an 
astonishing  power.  When  1  see  a  per- 
son who  has  the  courage  to  get  up  in 
the  morning,  I  have  immediately  a  high 
opinion  of  his  firmness  of  character,  and 
I  say  to  myself :  This  person,  when  oc- 
casion demands  it,  will  know  bow  to 
develop  extraordinary  energy  ;  each 
morning  his  nature  is  tempered  again 
in  the  struggle  against  his  pillow,  and 
this  combat  is  often  more  difficult,  es- 
pecially on  account  of  its  continuity, 
than  that  of  the  soldier  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Besides,  wait  as  long  as  you 
will,  even  if  you  sleep  until  mid-day, 
you  will  have  to  make  a  sacrifice  on 
leaving  your  bed.  Sometimes  the  moie 
you  think  of  it,  the  sacrifice  will  be 
greater,  and  increased  by  the  sad  per- 
spective of  the  approaching  effort  ;  so 
with  one  minute  ol  decision,  prompt  and 
generous,  all  is  over,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  active  day  has  commenced.  Long 
waiting  in  bed  when  one  is  awake 


makes  serious  detriment  to  the  soul ;  the 
whole  being  is  softened,  and  plunged 
into  a  sort  of  reverie,  more  or  less  sen- 
sual, which  may  lead  to  the  brink  of 
certain  abysses.  Take  care,  the  butter- 
fly flutters  on  its  golden  wings,  then 
goes  to  burn  itself  in  the  ligh^f  hich 
shines  for  it  so  treacherously  "mage 
of  those  aerial  promenades  where,  by 
dint  of  approaching  mtn'm  deceitful 
lights,  one  ends  by  thnna^ing  the  wings 
of  the  soul,  or,  at  least,  rubbing  off  the 
velvet  nap  of  a  pure  conscience.  **  It  is 
dangerous,"  said  St.  Ambrose, u  for  the 
sun  to  come  and  trouble  with  its  indis- 
creet rays  the  dreams  of  a  lazy  mind 
in  its  bed."  *    The  Italian  poet,  speak- 
ing of  morning,  says :  "  At  the  hour 
when  ones  mind  is  greatest  stranger  to 
the  flesh,  and  less  near  terre*irial 
thoughts,  then  is  it  almost  divine  in  its 
visions."  f    Each  day.  after  a  good 
night,  we  can  renew  our  souls  with  the 
wouders  of  a  beautiful  spring  morning ; 
all  is  fresh  in  mind  and  body,  all  in- 
terior faculties  are  warmed;  life  ex- 
periences a  sort  of  need  of  expansion ; 
all  thoughts,  all  desires  seem  to  tremble 
with  cheerfulness,  as  plants  in  a  celestial 
garden.    Jf  tbe  sun  of  prayer  arises 
on  the  horizon,  all  the  germs  of  good 
awake,  develop,  and  mount  up  in  pro- 
portion as  the  divine  heat  becomes  more 
intense.    "  The  manna,"  said  the  pro- 
phet, *"  disappearing  at  the  dawn  of  day ; 
was  to  show  us,  ray  God,  that  we  must 
anticipate  tbe  rising  of  the  sun  to  re- 
ceive thy  most  precious  benedictions.  *  J 
There  is  something  remarkable  in  oar 
Live3  of  tbe  Saints ;  morning  prayer  is 
always  specially  mentioned: 44  My  God," 
said  the  prophet.  44  thou  wilt  favorably 
hear  my  prayer  in  the  morning.'  §   - 1 
will  present  myself  before  thee  in  tbe 
morning,  and  will  see  thy  glory/'^  -  It 
is  in  the  morning  that  my  prayer  will 
surprise  thee."T     4  In  the  morning 
thy  mercy  is  shed  on  us  abundantly. 
"  Those  who  watch  from  the  morn- 
ing," said  Wisdom,  4  will  find  me-^tt 
Our  Lord  himself  is  called  •*  splendid 

•  In  Ps.  118,  f.  19,  No.  »,  t.  IL  p.  1471 
t  Dante,  t*urgat.  c.  1>,  r.  16-1V. 
X  Sap.  xvl.  2s.         f  Ps.  r.  4.        I  P«.  t.  9k, 
T  Ps.  xxx vlL  14.  *♦  P*.  Ixxxix,  U.  ft  Ptot.  rttl.  II 
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Btar,  star  of  the  morning:"  uEgo  steUa 
splmdida  et  matutina"*  In  these  con- 
tinual repetitions  I  can  only  see  a  per- 
fectly fixed  and  stationary  thought :  the 
natural  relation  established  by  divine 
Providence,  and  which  she  loves  to  pre- 
serve in  a  supernatural  world.  The 
morning  is  the  hour  when  life  recom- 
mences on  earth ;  the  hour  when  every- 
thing is  reborn,  solitude  favoring  the 
first  leap  of  life,  which  retakes  its  course 
where  the  dew  is  depostied,  and  gives 
fresh  nourishment  to  the  plant.  It  is 
also  the  most  delightful  hour  for  the  col- 
lection of  thought,  for  the  effusion  of  the 
dew  of  souls.  The  sky  is  charged  with 
rain  that  night  has  condensed  ;  the 
manna  is  everywhere,  but  it  soon  dis- 
appears ;  and,  whilst  indolence  loses  its 
power  of  body  and  mind  in  the  swad- 
dling-clothes of  sleep,  the  active  soul 
has  laid  in  its  provision  of  celestial 
nourishment,  has  disposed  its  interior 
heaven  for  the  entire  day,  has  dissipat- 
ed in  advance  the  shadows  of  the  day, 
and  established  time's  serenity  until  the 
next  sleep.  One  of  the  most  precious 
and  the  sweetest  hours  of  life  is  the 
hour  of  morning  prayer.  I  do  not 
merely  speak  of  vocal  prayer ;  I  wish 
to  say  the  prayer  of  union  with  God, 
the  silence  and  the  repose  of  the  soul 
in  God ;  I  wish  to  say  this  opening  of 
the  mouth  of  the  soul  which  aspires  to 
divine  milk,  drinking  in  silence,  light, 
and  love,  and  hiding  itself  in  the  bosom 
of  that  mother  par  excellence  we  call 
God,  and  that  so  few  Christians  under- 
stand. Ob  meum  aperui  et  attraxi 
spiritum.f  If  -you  only  realized  the 
gift  of  God  we  call  the  love  of  morn- 
ing: Si  scire*  donum  Dei!%  

There  is  a  freshness  in  it,  a  suavity 
and  an  energy,  which  come  directly 
from  God.  Have  you  never  been  on 
the  mountains  in  summer,  at  three 
o  clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  appear  ?  How  limpid- 
ly  they  seem  to  come  !  They  have  not 
passed  through  other  breasts ;  the  purest 
essence  of  the  planet  of  day  is  ours, 
and  thus  we  seem  to  realize  our  union 

•  Apoc.  xxll.  lfl.  f  Ps.  cxYlii.  18L 

+  Joau.  iv.  10.  . 


with  God  while  most  men  are  asleep. 
On  these  divine  mountains  the  soul 
has  the  first-fruits  of  celestial  favors  ; 
she  is  penetrated  with  light,  love,  and 
strength  ;  a  gentle  intoxication  for  the 
day,  which,  far  from  weakening  the 
soul,  gives  firmness  to  our  thoughts 
and  actions,  and  sheds  a  perfume  of 
joy  on  all  our  works.  Were  there  no 
other  reasons  for  rising  m  the  morning, 
I  would  say  to  you,  Disengage  your- 
self from  your  pillow,  the  Lord  comes 
to  visit  you  with  choice  favors  ;  but  the 
least  delay  will  be  proof  of  your  indif- 
ference, and  you  will  force  him  to  go 
further  to  seek  souls  more  worthy  his 
benefits.  There  is  no  one  who  would 
refuse  to  rise  early  if  each  morning 
a  messenger  were  to  tell  bim,  A  prince 
is  come  among  you  and  waits  for  you. 
Place  your  Grod  in  the  place  of  your 
prince,  and  you  will  do  well  If  you 
wish  to  accomplish  some  great  work 
in  your  life,  get  up  in  the  morning. 
The  morning  hours  are  not  so  derang- 
ed, the  calm  of  a  sweet  solitude  sur 
rounds  you,  and  you  more  readily  ex- 
pedite your  affairs.  You  can  occupy 
yourself  with  business  or  the  regula- 
tion of  your  household,  with  your  read- 
ing, your  intellectual  work  if  you  love 
study,  and  the  result  in  some  years  of 
these  extra  hours  will  be  incalculable. 
By  rising  two  hours  earlier  each  day, 
you  will  have  gained  at  the  end  of  forty 
years,  twenty-nine  thousand  hours,  that 
is  more  than  seven  years,  and  solely 
counting  the  twelve  working  hours  of 
the  day.  To  increase  one  s  life  seven 
years  in  forty  is  enormous,  and  what 
can  be  done  during  this  continuous 
time  is  almost  incredible.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  said,  **  Wrest  from  sleep 
all  of  our  lives  we  can." 

Sleep  is  truly  a  thief  who  ravishes 
our  greatest  treasures  ;  a  thief,  too,  we 
cannot  entirely  chase  away,  but  we  can 
run  him  off  the  ground  and  hinder  his 
encroachments  on  our  actual  life. 
*<  We  live  but  the  half  of  our  lives," 
said  Pliny  the  elder ;  u  the  other 
half  is  consumed  in  a  state  similar  to 
death,  ....  and  still  we  do  not  count 
the  mfancy  which  knows  nothing,  or 
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the  old  age  of  imbecility."  Then  have  all  the  rest  of  the  day  seemed  pillaged, 

the  courage  to  take  something  each  day  If  you  would  not  be  pillaged,  rise  id 

from  this  brother  of  death,  who  thus  the  morning ;  then  you  can  do  as  yon 

divides  our  life  in  two,  and  for  himself  please,  no  one  will  come  to  disturb  you, 

would  reserve  the  better  part ;  let  us  you  will  consecrate  the  closest  and  best 

give  to  nature  what  is  necessary,  but  of  your  strength  to  the  most  serious  and 

make  no  concession  to  indolence.  truest  duties  of  your  existence ;  and, 

The  most  favorable  time  to  commit  when  the  hour  of  pillage  comes,  that 

this  robbery  is  during  the  first  hours  is,  the  hour  when  you  must  cut  your 

of  the  morning.    u  The  quality  of  lime  life  in  little  pieces,  to  dispense  it  in  a 

is  different  at  this  hour/1  said  Madame  thousand  nothings  more  or  less  neces- 

Swetchine.  sary,  you  will,  at  least,  have  secured 

One  hour  of  the  morning  is  worth  its  better  and  most  precious  part  If 
two  at  night,  because  the  mind  in  its  you  rise  late,  your  life  will  be  a  per 
freshness  is  naturally  more  collected,  its  petual  pillage,  and  whoever  pleases 
strength  is  not  yet  dispersed,  and  it  is  will  tear  it  in  shreds  from  you. 
not  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the  Plato — if  you  will  not  consider  pa- 
day.  The  morning  hours  resemble,  gan  morality  severe — Plato  said  some- 
in  the  agility  of  the  mind  and  the  re-  where :  "  It  is  a  shame  for  the  mistress 
juvenated  forces  of  the  soul,  the  first  of  a  household  to  be  awakened  by  her 
hour  of  the  courser  just  placed  in  the  servants ;  she  should  awaken  them."* 
carriage.  So  the  same  author  we  love  Such  words  may  seem  an  exaggeration ; 
to  cite  advised  early  rising,  cost  what  but,  if  such  were  here  the  case,  would 
it  might,  "in  order  to  reserve  some  not  everything  go  better  in  the  interior 
hours  of  the  morning  for  entire  soli-  of  the  family?  Woman,  as  we  have 
tude."  a  It  is  not  only,"  said  one  of  said  with  the  holy  Scripture,  is  the 
her  friends,  "  to  consecrate  to  God  the  sun  of  her  household ;  but  it  should  be 
first  hours  of  the  day  that  she  com-  the  sun  which  everywhere  announces 
menced  it  so  early,  but  to  have  also  the  awakening  of  nature.  It  mounts 
considerable  time  to  give  to  study."  first  on  the  horizon,  and  soon  every* 
She  said  to  me  on  that  day,  that  the  thing  rises  in  the  universe,  plants,  ani- 
pleasure  it  gave  her  only  increased  mals,  and  men.  The  sun  is  never  awak- 
with  years.  "  I  am  come  to  this,"  she  ened  by  his  satellites ;  he  himself  gives 
said,  "  when  I  approach  my  table  to  the  signal.  Let  the  strong  woman  do 
resume  my  labors,  my  heart  beats  with  the  same.  Sicut  sol  orient  in  altissimu 
joy/'*  She  avowed,  besides,  that,  de-  Dei,  sic  mulieris  bones  species  in  oma- 
prived  of  these  her  accustomed  hours,  menlum  domvs  ejus.} 

•  Lettro,  k  U.  »  44*.  *  Let  Lob,  1-7,  p.  SOS.            t  Ecd.xxTi.tL 
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THE  WANDERING  JEW.* 


There  are  certain  popular  fables 
which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  seem 
to  have  wandered  all  over  the  world, 
and  to  have  planted  themselves,  and 
grown,  and  developed  progeny  in  tho 
folk-lore  of  nearly  every  nation.  Of 
all  these  none  has  been  more  generally 
a  favorite  than  the  fiction  of  Time 
sparing  in  his  flight  some  solitary  hu- 
man being,  before  whose  eyes  the  cen- 
turies unroll  their  mighty  panorama ; 
cities  and  nations  rise,  flourish,  and 
decay ;  changes  pass  over  the  face  of 
nature  herself;  seas  dry  up  and,  rocks 
crumble  to  dust;  while  for  one  man 
only  age  brings  no  decay  and  life  seems 
to  have  no  termination.  The  early 
Christian  legends  are  fall  of  such  sto- 
ries. There  are  rumors  of  mysterious 
witnesses,  hidden  for  ages  from  the 
world's  eyes,  not  dead  but  sleeping, 
who  are  to  come  forth  in  the  last  days 
of  time,  and  bear  testimony  againt  An- 
tichrist ;  and  one  of  these  was  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  apostle  St.  John,  of 
whom  our  Lord  said  to  St.  Peter, "  If 
I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is 
that  to  thee?"  So  there  was  a  belief 
that  the  beloved  disciple  still  slept  at 
Ephesus,  awaiting  the  summons,  and 
the  earth  above  his  breast  heaved  as 
he  breathed.  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
according  to  another  beautiful  legend, 
was  rewarded  for  the  last  tender  offices 
which  he  performed  for  the  dead  Christ 
by  perpetual  life  in  the  blessed  city  of 
Sarras,  where  he  drew  divine  nourish- 
ment from  the  holy  grail,  that  pre- 
cious chalice  which  the  Saviour  used 
at  the  Last  Supper,  and  which  caught 
the  blood  that  trickled  from  his  side 
upon  the  cross.  The  poetical  legend 
of  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus,  who 

•  Curlotu  Myths  of  the  Middle  Age*.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould,  M.A.,  London.  Oxford,  and  CambrlJee.  Riv- 
Ington*.  1366. 


fled  from  the  persecution  of  Decius  to 
a  cavern  on  Mount  Celion,  and  slept 
there  three  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
until  God  raised  them  up  to  confound 
a  growing  heresy  against  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  and  the  still  more 
beautiful  story  of  the  monk  of  Hildes- 
heim,  who,  doubting  how  with  God  a 
thousand  years  could  be  as  yesterday, 
listened  to  the  melody  of  a  bird  in  the 
greenwood  during  three  minutes,  and 
found  that  in  those  minutes  three  hun- 
dred years  had  flown  away,  are  familiar 
to  all  our  readers.  But  pagan  litera- 
ture also  abounds  in  stories  of  miracu- 
lously long  slumbers.  The  beautiful 
shepherd  Endymion  was  condemned 
by  Jupiter  to  perpetual  sleep  in  a  cav- 
ern of  Mount  Latmus ;  or,  according 
to  another  form  of  the  story,  to  a  slum- 
ber of  fifty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  was  to  arise.  The  giant  En- 
celadus  was  imprisoned  under  Mount 
Etna,  and  as  often  as  he  turned  his 
weary  body,  the  whole  island  of  Sicily 
was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The 
epic  poet  Epimen ides,  while  tending  his 
sheep,  retired  one  hot  day  into  a  cavern, 
and  slept  there  fifty-seven  years.  This 
reminds  one  of  the  tale  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  The  Emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  so  an  old  German  fable  relates, 
is  waiting  with  six  of  his  knights  in  the 
heart  of  a  mountain  in  Thuringia,  for 
the  time  to  release  Germany  from 
bondage  and  raise  it  to  the  first  place 
among  nations.  When  his  great  red 
beard  has  wound  itself  thrice  around 
the  stone  table  at  which  he  sits,  he 
will  awake  and  rush  forth  to  do  his  ap- 
pointed work.  So,  too,  it  was  believed 
that  Charlemagne  survived  in  some 
mountain  recess,  and  would  appear 
again  at  the  fulfilment  of  the  days  of 
Antichrist  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the 
saints.    The  British  King  Arthur,  the 
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Portuguese  Don  Sebastian,  Ogier  the 
Dane,  and  the  three  Tells  of  Switzer- 
land were  expected  by  the  superstitious 
peasantry  to  reappear  at  some  distant 
day  and  become  the  deliverers  of  their 
country ;  and  there  are  even  some  re- 
mote parts  of  France  where  a  popular 
belief  survives  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte is  still  living,  and  will  put  himself 
6ome  day  at  the  head  of  another  vic- 
torious host.  Who  of  us  is  not  familiar 
with  that  pretty  fairy  tale  .of  the  sleep- 
ing beauty  ? 

44  Year  after  year  unto  her  feet, 
She  lying  on  her  couch  alone, 
Across  the  purple  coverlet 
The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown. 


14  She  sleeps  :  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart. 
The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stirred 

That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart. 
She  sleeps  :  on  either  hand  upswells 

The  gold-fringed  pillow  lightly  prest ; 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest." 

And  who  of  us  in  his  childhood  has 
not  read  with  a  delight  which  repeated 
perusals  could  not  satiate  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  fairy  prince,  who  was  fat- 
ed, after  a  hundred  years,  to  wake 
that  sleeping  palace  into  life,  and  bear 
away  the  happy  princess  far  across  the 
hills,  "  in  that  new  world  which  is  the 
old"? 

44  And  o'er  the  bills,  and  far  away 
Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 
Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day. 
Through  all  the  world  she  followed  him." 

These  many  stories  are  only  the  pro- 
tean forms  of  one  favorite  popular 
conception  ;  the  idea  of  one  individual 
standing  still,  while  the  world  sweeps 
by,  and  either  blest  or  curst  with  a 
perpetual  renewal  of  youth,  or  else 
awaking  out  of  a  sleep  of  centuries  to 
find  creation  wearing  a  new  face  and 
new  generations  acting  out  the  great 
drama  of  history.  The  different  modi- 
fications of  the  story  seem  to  derive 
their  peculiar  character  from  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  time  and  country  in 
which  they  originate.  The  pagan  ten- 
dency to  personify  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  is  exemplified  in  the  myth  of 
Enceladus,  under  which  were  repre- 
sented the  throes  of  Mount  Etna. 


The  wild,  warlike,  and  semi-pagan 
spirit  of  Germany,  which  peoples  dark 
mountain  recesses  with  mysterious 
forms,  and  fastens  a  legend  to  each 
frowning  crag  and  almost  inaccessible 
fastness,  finds  apt  expression  in  the  le- 
gend of  the  sleeping  Barbarossa  and 
his  mailed  companions.  And  how 
beautifully  the  piety  of  the  monkish 
chroniclers  has  embellished  the  same 
fiction  in  the  fables  of  the  seven  sleepers 
and  the  monk  of  Hildesheira  !  In  the 
former  of  these  two  stories,  however, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  an  actual 
fact  has  been  blended  with  the  fiction. 
The  seven  sleepers  are  real  historical 
personages,  and  their  names  are  en- 
rolled in  the  list  of  canonized  saints. 
They  were  martyrs  whom  the  Emperor 
Decius  caused  to  be  walleS  up  alive 
in  a  cave,  where  many  generations 
afterward  their  relics  were  found ;  and 
this  discovery  of  the  relics  has  been 
amplified  into  an  actual  resuscitation 
of  the  living  men.  The  narrative  in 
this  spurious  form  is  given  by  Jacobus 
de  Voragine  in  his  Golden  Legend, 
and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  poem 
by  Goethe.  The  German  poet  adds 
that  there  was  a  dog  with  the  seven 
Christians,  and  that  immediately  after 
their  awakening,  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  seen  by  the  king  and  people  of 
Ephesus,  they  disappeared  for  ever 
from  the  sight  of  man : 

44  The  most  blessed  angel  Gabriel, 
By  the  will  of  God  Almighty, 
Walling  up  the  cave  for  ever, 
Led  them  into  paradise." 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  this  fiction  is  the  legend  of 
the  Wandering  Jew.  Like  the  story  of 
St.  John's  sleep  at  Ephesus,  it  seems 
to  be  based  upon  a  false  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  44  There  are  some  of 
them  standing  here,"  said  our  Lord, 
44  who  shall  not  taste  death  till  they  see 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  bis  kingdom," 
(St  Matt.  xvi.  28.)  And  it  was  the 
old  belief  that  this  prophecy  was  being 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  a  Jew 
who  was  wandering  over  the  (ace  of 
the  earth,  and  would  continue  to  wan- 
der until  the  day  of  judgment  The 
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earliest  mention  of  this  mythical  person 
occurs  in  Matthew  Paris's  Chronicle 
of  English  History,  wherein  he  records 
that,  in  1228,  a  certain  Archbishop  of 
Greater  Armenia  visited  the  abbey  of 
St.  Albans,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrines 
of  the  "saints  in  England ;  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  be  was  asked 
u  whether  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
anything  of  Joseph,  a  man  of  whom  there 
was  nfuch  talk  in  the  world,  who,  when 
oar  Lord  suffered,  was  present  and 
spoke  to  him,  and  who  is  still  alive  in 
evidence  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  in  re- 
ply to  which,  a  knight  in  his  retinue, 
who  was  his  interpreter,  replied,  speak- 
ing in  French,  4  My  lord  well  knows 
that  man,  and  a  little  before  he  took 
his  way  to  the  western  countries  the 
said  Joseph  ate  at  the  table  of  my  lord 
the  Archbishop  of  Armenia,  and  he  has 
often  seen  and  conversed  with  him.' ,; 
The  archbishop  went  on  to  relate  that, 
when  Jesus  had  been  delivered  up  to 
the  Jews  and  they  were  dragging  him 
out  to  be  crucified,  "  Cartaphilus,  a  por- 
ter of  the  hall,  in  Pilate's  service,  as 
Jesus  was  going  out  of  the  door,  impi- 
ously struck  him  on  the  ba^k  with  his 
hand,  and  said  in  mockery, '  Go  quicker, 
Jesus,  go  quicker,  why  do  you  loiter  7 
And  Jesus,  looking  back  ou  him  with  a 
severe  countenance,  said  to  him, '  I  am 
going,  and  you  shall  wait  till  I  return.' 
And  according  as  our  Lord  said,  this 
Cartaphilus  is  still  awaiting  his  return. 
At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  suffering  he 
was  thirty  years  old,  and  when  he  at- 
tains the  age  of  a  hundred  years  he  al- 
ways returns  to  the  same  age  as  he 
was  when  our  Lord  suffered.  After 
Christ's  death,  when  the  Catholic  faith 
gained  ground,  this  Cariaphilus  was 
baptized  by  Ananias,  (who  also  bap- 
tized the  apostle  Paul,)  and  was  called 
Joseph.  He  dwells  in  one  or  other  di- 
visions of  Armenia,  and  in  divers  east- 
ern countries,  passing  his  time  among 
the  bishops  and  other  prelates  of  the 
church ;  he  is  a  man  of  holy  conversa- 
tion and  religious  ;  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  very  circumspect  in  his  behavior ; 
for  he  does  not  speak  at  all  unless  when 
questioned  by  the  bishops  and  religious ; 


and  then  he  relates  the  events  of  olden 
times,  and  speaks  of  things  which  oc- 
curred at  the  suffering  and  resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection,  namely,  of  those  who  rose 
with  Christ,  and  went  into  the  holy 
city,  and  appeared  unto  men.  He 
also  tells  of  the  creed  of  the  apostles, 
and  of  their  separation  and  preaching. 
And  all  this,"  added  the  archbishop, 
(though  we  should  think  the  statement 
rather  superfluous,)  u  he  relates  with- 
out smiling  or  levity  of  conversation,  as 
one  who  is  well  practised  in  sorrow 
and  the  fear  of  God,  always  looking 
forward  with  dread  to  the  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ,  lest  at  the  last  judgment 
he  should  find  him  in  anger,  whom,  on 
his  way  to  death,  he  had  provoked  to 
just  vengeance."  There  is  something 
not  easy  to  explain  in  this  story.  Mat- 
thew Paris  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
events  which  he  relates,  so  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Armenian  pre- 
late or  his  interpreter  did  really  tell 
some  such  wondrous  tale  as  this  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Albans.  Was  it  a  pure 
invention  ?  Or  did  the  interpreter,  by 
a  familiar  species  of  embellishment,  re- 
present his  master  as  having  seen  the 
wandering  Jew  when  he  had  only 
heard  of  him  ?  Or  had  the  archbishop 
been  deceived  by  some  impostor  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  popularity 
of  the  legend  to  palm  himself  off  upon 
the  credulous  as  its  veritable  hero? 
One  thing  at  all  events  is  clear  from 
the  narrative  of  the  monk  of  St.  Al- 
bans ;  and  that  is,  that  the  table  was  by 
no  means  a  new  one  in  his  time,  though 
he  is  the  earliest  known  writer  who  has 
handed  it  down  to  us.  The  Jew,  ac- 
cording to  this  narrative,  refused  all 
gifts  that  were  offered  him,  being  con- 
tent with  a  little  food  and  scanty  rai- 
ment; but  with  all  bis  bumble  piety 
he  seems  to  have  cherished  an  odd 
sort  of  pride;  for  it  is  related  that 
rt  numbers  came  to  him  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  enjoying  his  society 
and  conversation,  and  to  them,  if  they 
are  men  of  authority,  he  explains  all 
doubts  on  the  matters  on  which  he  is 
questioned." 
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After  the  Armenian  had  visited  the 
shrine  of  "  St.  Turaas  de  Kantorbire" 
in  England  and  "Monsigour  St.  Jake," 
whereby  we  suppose  is  meant  Santiago 
de  Compostelain  Spain,  he  went  to  Co- 
logne to  see  the  heads  of  the  three  kings, 
and  there  he  is  reported,  in  a  rhyming 
chronicle  by  Philip  Mouskes,  after- 
ward Bishop  of  Touraay,  as  repealing 
the  story  he  had  told  at  St.  Albans,  but 
with  very  slight  differences. 

There  is  no  further  mention  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  in  literature  for  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  but, 
in  1505,  he  turns  up  to  some  purpose 
in  Bohemia,  where  a  poor  weaver 
named  Kokot  was  in  great  perplexity 
to  find  a  treasure  that  had  been  buried 
by  his  great  grandfather  sixty  years 
before.  The  Jew  had  been  present 
when  the  treasure  was  hid  away,  and 
he  now  appeared  opportunely  to  show 
the  heir  where  to  find  it  He  seemed 
at  this  time  to  be  about  seventy  years 
of  age.  About  the  same  time  we  hear 
of  him  in  the  East,  where  there  was  a 
tradition  that  he  appeared  to  the  Ara- 
bian conqueror  Fadbilah,  and  predict- 
ed the  signs  which  were  to  precede  the 
last  judgment.  But  this  mysterious 
visitor,  who  is  called  Zerib  Bar  Elia, 
seems  to  have  been  confounded  in  a 
curious  way  with  the  prophet  Elijah. 
The  most  circumstantial  account  of  the 
undying  one  was  given  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Dr. 
Paul  vou  Eitzen,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Sch le«* wig,  who  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  deceived  by  one  of  the  many 
impostors  who  arose  during  that  cen- 
tury and  the  next,  claiming  to  have 
been  survivors  of  the  rabble  who  fol- 
lowed Jesus  to  Calvary.  Dr.  Von 
EitzenV  story  is  that,  being  in  church 
one  Sunday  in  Hamburg,  in  the  year 
1547,  "  he  observed  a  tall  man  with 
his  iiair  hanging  over  his  shoulders, 
standing  barefoot  during  the  sermon 
over  against  the  pulpit,  listening  with 
deepest  attention  to  the  discourse,  and 
whenever  the  name  of  Jesus  was  men- 
tioned bowing  himself  profoundly  and 
humbly,  with  sighs  and  beating  of  the 
breast.    He  had  no  other  clothing  in 


the  bitter  cold  of  the  winter,  except  a 
pair  of  hose  which  were  in  tatters  about 
his  feet,  and  a  coat  with  a  girdle  which 
reached  to  his  feet;  and  his  general 
appearance  was  that  of  a  man  of  fifty 
years."    The  learned  doctor  was  so 
much  struck  by  the  man's  looks  that  af- 
ter the  sermon  he  made  inquiries  about 
him.    He  found  that  he  was  a  mystery 
to  everybody.    Many  people,  some  of 
them  of  high  degree  and  title,  had  seen 
him  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Russia,  Persia,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  nobody  knew  what  to  make 
of  him.  So  Dr.  Von  Eitzen  sought  him 
out  and  questioned  him.    "  Thereupon 
he  replied  modestly  that  he  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  by 
name  Ahasuerus,  by  trade  a  shoe- 
maker; he  had  been  present  at  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  had  lived 
ever  since,  travelling  through  various 
lands  and  cities,  the  which  be  substan- 
tiated by  accounts  he  gave ;  he  related 
also  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  trans- 
ference from  Pilate  to  Herod,  and  the 
final  crucifixion,  together  with  other 
details  not  recorded  in  the  evangelists 
and  historians ;  he  gave  accounts  of  the 
changes  of  government  in  many  coun- 
tries, especially  of  the  East,  through 
several  centuries,  and  moreover  he  de- 
tailed the  labors  and  deaths  of  the  holy 
apostles  of  Christ  most  circumstantial- 
ly."   The  stranger  added  that  he  had 
done  his  best  with  others  to  have  Christ 
put  to  death,  and  that,  when  sentence 
had  been  pronounced,  he  ran  home  and 
called  his  family  together  that  they 
might  look  at  the  deceiver  of  the  peo- 
ple as  he  was  carried  to  execution. 
When  the  Lord  was  let!  by  to  Calvary, 
he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  shop 
with  his  little  child  on  his  arm.  Spent 
with  the  weight  of  the  cross  which  he 
was  carrying,  Christ  tried  to  rest  a  lit- 
tle, but  Ahasuerus,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining credit  among  the  other  Jews, 
and  also  out  of  zeal  and  rage,  drove  the 
Lord  forward  and  bade  him  hasten. 
"Jesus,  obey  ing,  looked  at  him  and  said, 
4 1  shall  stand  and  rest,  but  thou  shalt 
go  till  the  last  day.'    At  these  words 
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the  man  set  down  the  child,  and,  un- 
able to  remain  where  he  was,  he  fol- 
lowed Christ,  and  saw  how  cruelly  he 
was  crucified,  how  he  suffered,  how  he 
died.  As  soon  as  this  had  taken  place, 
it  came  upon  him  suddenly  that  he 
could  no  more  return  to  Jerusalem,  nor 
see  again  his  wife  and  child,  but  must 
go  forth  into  foreign  lands,  one  after 
another,  like  a  mournful  pilgrim.  Now, 
when,  years  after,  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  found  it  ruined  and  utterly 
razed,  so  that  not  one  stone  was  left 
standing  on  another ;  and  he  could  not 

recognize  former  localities  

Dr.  Paul  von  Eitzen,  along  with  the 
rector  of  the  school  of  Hamburg,  who 
was  wejl  read  in  history  and  a  traveller, 
questioned  him  about  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  East  since  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  he  was  able  to  give  them 
much  information  on  many  ancient  mat- 
ters ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  story, 
and  to  see  that  what  seems  impossible 
with  men  is,  after  all,  possible  with 
God."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
quired Dr.  Von  Eitzen's  investiga- 
tion to  prove  that  what  is  impossible 
with  man  may  be  possible  with  God ; 
but  how  any  amount  of  questioning 
could  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
strangers  story  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see. 
It  apparently  failed  to  strike  the  rev- 
erend doctor  and  his  associate  that  the 
Jew  could  have  learned  the  history  of 
the  East  as  easily  as  they  learned  it 
themselves ;  and  even  if  he  made  a 
good  many  blunders  in  his  narrative, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  his  ques- 
tioners were  wise  enough  to  detect 
them. 

This  impostor,  for  so  we  may  safe- 
ly call  him,  observed  the  traditional 
silence,  modesty,  temperance,  and  pov- 
erty which  the  legend  uniformly  as- 
cribes to  the  Wandering  Jew,  never  ac- 
cepting a  larger  alms  than  two  skillings, 
(about  nine  cents,)  which  he  immedi- 
ately gave  to  the  poor ;  never  laughing ; 
gladly  listening  to  pious  discourse ;  rev- 
erencing with  sighs  the  utterance  of 
the  divine  name ;  and  waxing  very  in- 
dignant whenever  he  heard  any  one 


swear,  especially  by  God's  death  or 
pains.  He  spoke  the  language  of 
whatever  country  he  travelled  in,  and 
had  no  foreign  accent ;  so  at  least  the 
account  runs,  but  it  does  not  appear 
how  that  fact  was  ascertained,  nor  is 
there  mention  of  any  competent  lin- 
guist having  examined  his  abilities  in 
that  line.  He  never  staid  long  in  one 
place. 

Twenty-eight  years  afterward,  that 
is,  in  157 5,  two  legates  sent  from  Schles- 
wig  to  the  court  of  Spain  declared  on 
their  return  home  that  they  had  en- 
countered the  same  mysterious  person 
in  Madrid,  and  conversed  with  him. 
In  appearance,  manner  of  life,  habits, 
and  garb,  he  was  just  the  same  as  he 
had  appeared  in  Hamburg.  He  spoke 
good  Spanish.  It  is  not  said,  however* 
that  these  legates  had  themselves  seen 
the  man  when  Dr.  Von  Eitzen  talk- 
ed with  him  twenty- eight  years  before, 
and  the  probability  is,  that  they  only 
inferred  from  the  description  left  of  that 
strange  traveller  that  the  wanderer  in 
Madrid  was  the  same  person.  In  1599, 
he  is  reported  at  Vienna;  in  1601,  at 
Lubeck ;  and  about  the  same  date  at 
Revel  in  Livonia,  and  Cracow  in  Po- 
land. He  was  also  seen  in  Moscow, 
and  in  January,  1603,  we  find  record 
again  of  his  appearance  at  Lubeck. 
The  next  year  he  was  in  Paris.  Ru- 
dolph Botoreus,  who  records  his  visit 
to  that  city  in  his  history,  apologizes 
for  mentioning  what  may  seem  a  mere 
old  wives'  fable,  but  says  the  story  was 
so  widely  believed  that  he  could  not 
omit  it.  Bulenger,  about  the  same 
date,  also  mentions  the  report  of  the 
Jew's  arrival  in  Paris,  but  confesses 
that  he  neither  saw  him  nor  could  hear 
anything  authentic  concerning  him. 

The  frequency  of  the  reappearance 
of  this  mythical  character  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  during  the  seventeenth 
century  seems  to  indicate  that  the  im- 
posture was  a  profitable  one.  He  as- 
sumes different  names  and  tells  his 
story  with  several  variations.  In  one 
work  he  is  called  Buttadasus.  Else- 
where he  is  known  as  Isaac  Laquedem. 
In  some  accounts  it  is  said  that  he  was 
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born  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  seven  or 
eight  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
He  ran  away  from  his  father,  who  was 
either  a  carpenter  or  a  shoemaker,  to 
accompany  the  three  wise  men  to  Beth- 
lehem ;  and  his  description  on  his  re- 
turn of  the  wonders  he  had  seen  and 
the  rich  presents  which  the  magi  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  babe  whom  they  hail- 
ed King  of  the  Jews,  led  to  the  massa- 
cre of  the  innocents.  He  was,  accord- 
ing to  this  version,  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  and  made  the  cross  upon  which 
the  Lord  suffered.  At  the  end  of  every 
hundred  years  he  falls  into  a  fit  or 
trance,  from  which  he  awakes  with  re- 
newed youth,  returning  always  to  the 
age  at  which  he  was  when  the  Saviour 
was  crucified.  He  has  tempted  death 
in  every  conceivable  form ;  he  has 
courted  pestilence,  thrown  himself  into 
the  thickest  of  battles,  and  called  upon 
the  sea  to  swallow  him ;  but  a  miracu- 
lous interposition  of  divine  power  pre- 
serves him  through  everything,  and 
the  curse  still  drives  him  on  from  land 
to  land,  and  will  allow  him  no  rest  until 
the  crucified  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in 
his  glory  to  judge  the  world.  Penitent 
and  devout,  yet  tortured  with  remorse, 
he  sweeps  on  perpetually  round  and 
round  the  world,  and  the  sudden  roar  of 
a  gale  at  night  is  attributed  by  the  vulgar 
to  the  passing  of  the  everlasting  Jew. 
There  is  a  Swiss  story  that  he  was 
seen  one  day  standing  on  the  Matter- 
berg  contemplating  the  scene  with 
mingled  awe  and  wonder.  Once  be- 
fore be  stood  on  that  desolate  spot,  and 
then  it  was  the  site  of  a  flourishing  city. 
Once  again  he  will  revisit  it,  and  that 
will  be  on  the  eve  of  judgment 

So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  a  man  calling  himself  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  made  considerable  noise  in 
England,  where  many  of  the  common 
people  were  found  ignorant  enough  to 
believe  in  bim.  Following  the  custom 
of  some  of  bis  early  predecessors,  he 
preferred  the  conversation  of  persons 
of  distinction,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
thrust  himself  into  aristocratic  company. 
Some  of  the  nobility,  half  in  jest,  half 
out  of  curiosity,  were  wont  to  talk  with 


him,  and  pay  him  as  they  might  a 
mountebank.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  had  been  an  officer  of  the  sanhe- 
drim, and  that  he  had  struck  Christ  as 
he  was  led  away  from  Pilate's  judg- 
ment seat.  He  remembered  all  the 
apostles,  in  proof  of  which  he  used  to 
give  what  purported  to  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  appearance,  dress,  and 
peculiarities ;  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  father  of  Mohammed,  and  had 
disputed  with  the  prophet  himself  about 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ ;  be  knew  Sa- 
ladin,  Tamerlane,  and  Bajazet ;  be  was 
in  Rome  when  Nero  set  it  on  fire,  and 
he  remembered  minutely  the  history 
of  the  crusades.  He  spoke  many  lan- 
guages, and  even  conversed  wiih  an 
English  nobleman  in  Arabic.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  sent  professors  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  was  an  impostor.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  shrank  from 
their  examination,  for  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  he  had  been  a  great  traveller, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he 
was  well  enough  read  in  history  to  per- 
plex his  questioners.  On  matters  of 
detail  it  was  easy  enough  for  htm  to 
impugn  the  accuracy  of  authorities 
which  contradicted  htm.  Educated 
persons  were  not  long  in  learning  to 
laugh  at  his  assumptions,  but  the  vul- 
gar trusted  him,  and  even  believed  in 
his  power  of  healing  the  sick.  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  humbug  was  ever 
thoroughly  exposed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  when  be 
afterward  passed  over  to  Denmark  and 
Sweden  he  left  probably  a  plenty  of 
dupes  behind  him.  The  last  recorded 
appearance  of  a  person  claiming  to  be 
the  Wandering  Jew  was  in  1774  at 
Brussels. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing study  to  trace,  if  we  could,  the  ori- 
gin of  this  myth,  but  it  is  a  baffling 
inquiry.  Its  kinship  with  the  stories 
of  long  slumbers,  marvellous  resusci- 
tations, and  miraculous  prolongation  of 
life  is  sufficiently  apparent,  yet  it  pre- 
sents remarkable  differences  from  all 
these,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  during 
the  five  centuries  and  more  in  which 
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we  know  that  it  fiourished,it  underwent 
no  considerable  modifications,  such  as 
popular  legends  in  general  are  subject 
to.  When  we  first  hear  of  it,  it  is  al- 
ready wide  spread  and  as  completely 
developed  as  it  was  when  it  finally 
dropped  out  of  popular  belief.  And, 
as  our  readers  can  see  from  the  narra- 
tives we  have  quoted,  there  never  was 
even  plausible  reason  to  believe  that 
the  story  was  true.  None  of  the  tes- 
timony as  to  the  Jew's  appearances  will 
bear  the  very  slightest  examination. 
Either  the  stories  are  manifest  fabri- 
cations, or  the  persons  to  whom  they 
refer  were  merely  ordinary  vagabonds. 
No  vagabond,  however,  could  have  es- 
tablished  such  pretensions  unless  there 
had  previously  been  some  legend  in 
vogue  to  suggest  them  and  to  induce 
people  to  accept  them.  Some  have  im- 
agined that  Ahasuerus  is  a  type  of  the 
whole  Jewish  race,  which,  since  it  re- 
jected the  Redeemer,  has  been  driven 
forth  to  wander  over  the  face  of  the 


earth,  yet  is  not  to  pass  away  until 
the  end  of  time.  This,  however,  can 
hardly  be ;  for  Ahasuerus  becomes  a 
devout  Christian,  and,  moreover,  one 
of  his  principal  characteristics  is  con- 
tempt of  money.  Others  identify  him 
with  the  gypsies,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  cursed  in  a  similar  way  because 
they  refused  shelter  to  the  Virgin  and 
child  during  the  flight  into  Egypt; 
but  this  is  only  a  local  superstition 
which  never  obtained  extensive  ac- 
ceptation. The  more  probable  ex- 
planation is,  that  some  pious  monk  bor- 
rowed one  of  the  old  legends  which  we 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  and  adding  to  it  a  conception 
taken  from  the  words  of  the  Saviour, 
"There  are  some  of  them  standing 
here  who  shall  not  taste  death  till  they 
see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  king- 
dom," constructed  an  allegory  which 
was  afterward  accepted  for  literal  truth 
in  a  not  very  critical  age,  and  was  kept 
alive  by  a  succession  of  impostors. 


OI1GIXAL. 

"ABIDE   IN  ME.*' 

"  I  am  the  vine,  you  the  branches." 

u  I  am  the  Vine." 
u  Tis  true,  dear  Lord,  and  yet  the  fruit, 
And  cool,  green  leaves  that  cast  the  grateful  shade, 
Are  mine." 
u  Fie,  silly  branch !    Without  a  root 
Deep  hidden  in  the  lowly  earth, 
Thy  fruit  or  leaves  would  ne'er  had  birth. 
How  quickly  would  thy  coronal  of  leaves, 
Which  now  from  men  such  flattery  receives, 
Lose  all  its  glory  in  their  sight,  and  fade 
And  die ; 

Thy  fruit  for  tastelessness  be  spurned : 
Thyself  be  cast  into  the  fire  and  burned, 
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If  I 

Who  am,  of  all  thou  hast  the  source, 
Did  not  with  living  sap  the  force 
Supply." 

u  Lord !  pardon  me  my  foolish  pride : 
Too  much  in  my  own  strength  I  do  confide. 
Decree 

That  henceforth  I  shall  bare  and  barren  be, 
If  I  give  not  all  glory  unto  thee ; 

And  chide 
My  wayward  spirit  when  it  turns  aside. 
And  thinks  to  live  and  flourish,  and  yet  not  abide 

In  thee." 


Abridged  from  The  Dublin  University  Mag&slne. 


THE  INVASIONS  OF  IR 

A  knowledge  of  history  is  con- 
sidered an  essential  portion  of  the  men- 
tal acquirements  of  every  gentleman 
and  lady,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  a 
disagreeable,  and,  in  many  respects,  a 
slightly  immoral  study,  if  we  apply  the 
same  criterion  to  it  which  we  do  to  its 
relative,  romance.  Moral  lecturers  on 
fiction  instruct  us  that  any  novel  or 
romance  which  centres  its  chief  inte- 
rest in  wicked  men  or  women,  and  de- 
votes the  greater  portion  of  its  pages 
to  their  proceedings,  is  an  immoral,  or, 
at  least,  an  un edify  ing  bodk.  We  need 
not  waste  pages  or  lines  here  in  point- 
ing out  what  sort  of  designs  or  deeds 
enter  into  the  tissue  of  historical  nar- 
rative, but  as  (the  above  reasoning  not- 
withstanding) history  is.  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  popular  and  engrossing 
study,  it  is  of  importance  that  we  be 
acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  past 
events. 

DESIDERATA  FOR  A  GOOD  IRISH  HISTORY. 

With  regard  to  our  own  country  we 
have  not  in  this  case  been  well  favored. 
Those  histories  which  have  appeared 
in  print  rest  for  their  authority  on  hith- 
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erto  inedited  mss.,  many  portions  of 
which  are  of  a  legendary  and  romantic 
character.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  only 
when  all  these  ms.  chronicles,  that  are 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense,  are  pub- 
lished and  compared  with  each  other 
and  with  foreign  contemporary  history, 
we  can  arrive  with  any  certainty  at  the 
truth  or  probability  of  past  events,  the 
existence  or  otherwise  of  some  semi- 
mythic  heroes,  or  truthful  chronologi- 
cal arrangement. 

For  the  coming  history  of  Ireland  we 
are  thankful  that  preparations  have 
been  making.  We  have  had  Keating** 
history  badly  translated  for  three' half- 
centuries.  He  compiled  it  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  from  ms.  documents, 
some  of  which  are  unhappily  not  now 
in  existence.  Dr.  O'Connor  was  ena- 
bled, through  the  munificence  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  get  into  print, 
accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation  the 
Annals  of  Tighernach,  a  monk  of  Cloo- 
macnois,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  but 
these  books  are  nearly  as  inaccessible 
as  the  original  mss.  The  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  (ihe  O'Clerys  of  Doo- 
egal  Abbey,  early  part  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,)  edited  by  the  late  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  have  been  issued  in  a 
costly  style  by  the  firm  of  Hodges  & 
Smith.  For  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury our  Archaeological  and  Celtic  So-; 
cieties  have  been  publishing,  with 
translations,  papers  of  great  value,  and 
at  last,  though  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
government  has  lent  a  hand  in  bring- 
ing  before  the  public  valuable  materi- 
als for  the  future  historian  of  Ireland. 
These  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
Irish  code  :  the  Senchus  Mhor,  the 
Chronicum  Scotorum,  edited  by  Mr. 
Hennessy,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Gael 
with  the  Foreigners,*  (with  transla- 
tion,) edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Todd.  This, 
we  trust,  is  only  an  earnest  of  what 
government  means  to  do.  We  hope 
to  see  in  succession  the  Annals  of 
Tighernach,  of  Lough  Ce\  of  Ulster,} 
and  others  issued  at  the  moderate 
price  adopted. 

The  deeply  read  and  zealous  editor 
of  the  work  ju3t  quoted  below  would 
prefer  to  have  been  exercised  on  some 
of  the  others.  We  quote  his  own 
words: 

44  The  editor  cannot  but  regret  that  this 
tract,  so  full  of  the  feelings  of  clanship,    .  . 

.  .  should  have  been  selected  as  the  first 
specimen  of  an  Irish  chronicle,  presented  to 
the  public  under  the  sanction  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  His  own  wish  and  recommendation 
to  his  Honor  was,  that  the  purely  historical 
chronicles,  such  as  the  Annals  of  Tighernach, 
the  Annals  of  Ulster,  or  the  Annals  of  Loch 
Ce,  should  have  been  first  undertaken.  The 

*  The  War  of  the  OaedhiU  with  the  Oaill ;  or  The 
Invasions  of  Ireland  by  the  Danes  aud  other  Norse- 
men. The  Original  Irish  Text,  edited  vrlth  Transla- 
tion and  Introduction  by  James  Hen  thorn  Todd,  D.D., 
A.B.,  M.U.I.A.,  P.8.A.,  Senior  Fellow  T.C.D.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  un.ler  the  Direction  of  the 
Muster  of  the  Rolls.   London  :  Lontrmans  &  Co. 

t  Tiernach  O'Uraoln,  Abbot  of  Clonmacnols,  died 
In  10sS.  The  Annals  that  bear  his  name  are  con- 
tinued to  the  fourteenth  century.  They  exhibit 
great  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
who  never  gives  way  to  Bardic  enthusiasm.  The 
other  chief  books  are  the  Annals  of  Inlsfallen,  proba- 
bly begun  by  Maol  Suthain  0'  Carrol  I,  secretary  to 
Brian  Borumha,  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  the  Annals 
of  Ulster,  compiled  by  Charles  Maguire,  a  learned 
ecclesiastic  at  the  Isle  of  Sbanat,  in  Lough  Erne, 
His  death  occurred  in  1493.  The  Annals  begin  at 
A.D.  44*  and  are  continued  to  1541.  The  Annals 
of  Loch  Ce,  compiled  by  Brian  MacDermot,  relate 
events  from  the  battle  of  Clontarf  to  15'JO.  The 
Annals  of  Connacht  include  all  that  passed  from 
1224  to  1562.  The  Annals  of  Clonmacnois  were 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  into  English  In  1027,  by 
Connla  Mac  Egan ;  the  original  is  not  extant. 
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two  former  compilations,  it  is  true,  had  been 
already  printed*,  although  with  bad  transla- 
tions and  wretchedly  erroneous  topography ; 
and  a  rule  which  at  that  time  existed  pro- 
hibited the  Master  of  the  Rolls  from  publish- 
ing any  work  which,  even  in  part,  had  been 
printed  before.  This  rule  has  since  been  ju- 
diciously rescinded,  and  it  is  hoDed  that  his 
lordship  will  soon  be  induced  to  sanction  a 
series  of  the  chronicles  of  Ireland,  especially 
the  two  just  alluded  to,  which,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  are  to  the  history  of  Ireland  and 
of  Scotland  what  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
is  to  that  of  England.  The  Annals  of  Loch 
Ce  ( pr.  Kay)  belong  to  a  later  period.  They 
begin  with  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  and  con- 
tinue the  history,  with  some  few  gaps,  to 
1590."  5 

Nothing  can  be  more  to  the  purpose 
or  better  worthy  of  attention  than  the 
sequel  of  this  passage. 

"  Until  these  and  other  sources  of  history 
are  made  accessible,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any 
sober  or  trustworthy  history  of  Ireland.  The 
old  romantic  notions  of  a  golden  age,  so  at- 
tractive to  some  minds,  must  continue  to  pre- 
vail. ... 

44  The  authors  of  our  popular  histories  were 
avowedly  ignorant,  with  scarcely  an  except 
tion,  of  the  ancient  laoguage  of  Ireland — the 
language  in  which  the  real  sources  of  Irish 
history  are  written.  It  was  as  if  the  authors 
of  the  history  of  Rome  had  been  all  ignorant 
of  Latin,  and  the  writers  of  our  histories  of 
Greece  unable  to  read  Greek.  Even  this 
would  not,  however,  fully  represent  the  real 
state  of  the  case  as  regards  Ireland.  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  ore  print- 
ed books,  and  good  translations  of  them  ex- 
ist. But  the  authorities  of  Irish  history  are 
still  for  the  most  part  in  manuscript,  and  un- 
published, untranslated,  and  scattered  in  the 
public  libraries  in  Dublin,  Oxford,  and  Lon- 
don, as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Hence  our  popular  histories  leave  us  com- 
pletely in  the  dark,  and  often  contain  errone- 
ous information.  Wherever  the  Irish  names 
of  places  or  persons  are  concerned  they  are  at 
fault.  They  are  entirely  silent  on  the  gene- 
alogies, relationships,  and  laws  of  tho  clans 
and  their  chieftains— a  subjeet  so  essentiul 
to  the  right  understanding  of  Irish  history." 

The  most  popular  of  our  histories  is 
that  translated  from  the  Irish  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Geoffiy  Keating,  by  Der- 
mod  O'Connor,  and  first  published, 

1iiiTh^n^,?f  Ul8ter  tf™  onl**°  the  year 
1181.  The  Dublin  ms.  extends  to  1503.  The  Chroni- 
cum Scotorum  it  not  here  mentioned,  because  it  is 
Jlr^dyiln  lhe  lUt  of  tee  Master  of  the  Rolls,  edited 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy.— Note  by  Re*.  Dr.  Todd. 
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Westminster,  1726.  It  was  but  in- 
differently done.  Dr.  Todd  gives  a  de- 
cided preference  to  that  lately  execut- 
ed by  O'Mahony,  and  published  in 
America.  Dr.  Todd  gives  his  read- 
ers the  pleasant  information  that  two 
perfect  copies  of  the  original  Irish,  ex- 
ecuted by  John  Torna  O'Mulconry,  a 
contemporary  of  Dr.  Keating,  are  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

THE  MBS.. OF  OUR  DANISH  CHRONICLE. 

The  narrative  in  the  work  under 
notice  embraces  two  centuries,  ending 
with  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  a.d.  1014. 
Of  the  two  hundred  pages  devoted  to 
the  subject,  the  wars  waged  by  Mahon 
of  Thomond  and  his  younger  brother, 
Brian  Bo  mm  ha,  occupy  a  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  fact  is  accounted  for  by  giv- 
ing the  authorship  to  Mac  Liag,  Brian's 
chief  bard,  or  some  other  devoted  filea 
or  seanachie  of  his  house,  who  survived 
the  great  day  at  Clontarf.  The  learned 
editor  furnishes  ample  accounts  of  the 
ms s.  used  in  the  work,  and  we  proceed 
to  make  use  of  them  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  readers.  A  very  small  por- 
tion of  it,  to  wit,  one  leaf,  folio  size, 
closely  written  on  both  sides  in  double 
columns,  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster.*  The  contents  of  this  leaf 
Are  given  in  the  appendix. 

The  second  ms.,  also  defective,  is 
•preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College.  Wc  copy  Dr.  Todd's  refer- 
•euce  to  it : 

**  This  copy  was  found  about  the  year  1 840, 
'by  the  late  eminent  scholar,  Mr.  O'Curry, 
bound  up  in  one  of  the  Seabright  uss.,  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  anti- 
quary, Edward  Lluyd.  There  is  nothing  ex- 
cept the  appearance  of  the  us.,  and  its  hand- 
writing, to  fix  its  age,  but,  judging  from  these 
criteria,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  supposing 
it  to  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.    It  is  imperfect  both 

♦  The  B«okof  UhuUr  was  writUo  by  Finn,  Bish- 
op of  Kildare,  for  Hugh  MaoOiif&n,  tutor  of  that  ante- 
type  of  Henry  VIIL,  namely,  Dlarmuld  MacMurroch 
It  la  a  collection  of  aarratiTM,  tale*,  genealogies,  and 
poems :  some  of  these  last  attributed  to  nonn  M»c- 
CurabMll  aad  bis  son  Otsln.  The  death  of  its  compiler 
In  lieu  Is  noticed  m  the  Aanals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
under  the  date  a.©.  114a 


at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  .  .  .  TWte 
are  als<>  some  intervening  defects,  arising 

from  a  loss  of  leaves." 

The  ms.  in  which  the  valuable  fray, 
ment  is  preserved  is  marked  H,  2,  17. 

44  The  third  ms.  is  a  paper  copy  preserved 
in  the  Burgundun  library,  BruMels,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  perfect.  It  U  m 
the  handwriting  of  the  eminent  Irish  9choUr. 
Friar  Michael  O'Clery,  by  whom  it  wis  tran- 
scribed in  the  year  1635.  This  appears  by 
the  following  note  at  the  end : 

u  4  Out  of  the  Book  of  Cueonnacht  O*  Daly, 
the  poor  friar,  Michael  O'Clery,  wrote  the 
copy  from  Which  this  was  written,  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  friars  in  Baile  Tighe,  Farannain, 
(UultifarnhanOin  the  month  of  March  of  this 
year,  1028,  and  this  (the  present)  copy  was 
written  by  the  same  friar  in  the  convent  of 
Dun-na-n  Gall,  (Donegal,)  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  ibis  year,  1635.*  " 

The  learned  friar  copied  or  intro- 
duced into  his  history  catalogues  and 
poems  not  to  be  found  in  the  Dublin  ms., 
and  there  are  passages  in  the  last  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Brussels  copy.  The 
chronicle  now  printed  is,  of  course,  the 
more  copious,  as  it  contains  everything 
to  be  found  in  either. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Dublin  ms.,  by  Mr. 
O'Curry,  as  recorded,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Brussels  copy  became 
known.  Dr.  Todd  proceeded  to  that 
city  in  August,  1848,  and  copied  all 
the  portions  not  to  be  found  in  the  one 
at  home.    Afterward,  as  he  observes : 

44  Through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
he  obtained  from  the  Belgian  government  a 
loan  of  this  and  some  other  mss,,  and  in  1853 
caused  a  complete  copy  of  it  to  be  made  by 
Mr.  O'Curry,  for  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dubliu.  These  transcripts  bare  been 
ctrefully  collated  in  forming  the  text  of  the 
present  edition.*' 

WHO  WROTE  THE  CHRONICLE? 

The  authorship  of  the  work  b  attri- 
buted to  Muriertach  Mac  Liag,  the 
chief  bard  of  King  Brian,  but  no  sure 
conclusion  can  be  come  to  on  this  point 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  zealous  Dalcasstan,  and 
that  it  was  composed  soon  after  the 
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battle  of  Clontarf.  We  copy  tlie  curi- 
ous circumstance  wbich  proves  to  cer- 
tainty that  the  original  compiler  was 
contemporary  with  the  concluding  event 
of  the  narrative: 

14  It  is  stated  in  the  account  given  of  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  that  the  full  tide  in  Dub- 
lin Bay  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  23d  April, 
1014,  coincided  with  sunrise,  and  that  the  re- 
turning tide  at  evening  aided  considerably 
in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

"  It  occurred  to  the  editor,  on  considering 
this  passage,  that  a  criterion  might  be  derived 
from  it  to  test  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and 
of  the  date  assigned  by  the  Irish  to  the  battle 
of  Clontarf.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  and  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  to  solve  for  him  this 
problem  :  4  What  was  the  hour  of  high-water 
at  the  shore  of  Clontarf  in  Dublin  Bay  on  the 
23d  April,  1014  ?'  The  editor  did  not  make 
known  to  Dr.  Haughton  the  object  he  had  in 
view  in  this  question,  and  the  coincidence  of 
the  results  obtained  with  the  ancient  narra- 
tive is  therefore  the  more  valuable  and  curi- 
ous." 

The  result  of  Dr.  Haughton's  cal- 
culations, communicated  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  in  May,  1861,  was 
this : 

44  The  tide  along  the  Clontarf  shore,  when 
not  obstructed  by  embankments  and  walls, 
could  not  have  differed  many  minutes,  on  the 
23d  April,  1014,  from  5  hours  80  minutes  a.m  , 
the  evening  tide  being  full  in  at  5  hours  55 
minutes  p.m. 

44  This  proves  that  the  author,  if  not  him- 
self an  eye-witness,  must  have  derived  his 
information  from  those  who  were.  4  None 
others,1  as  Dr.  Haughton  observes,  4  could 
have  invented  the  fact  that  the  battle  began 
tt  sunrise,  and  that  the  tide  was  then  full  in.1 
The  importance  of  the  time  of  tide  became 
evident  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  re- 
turned tide  prevented  the  escape  of  the  Danes 
from  the  Clontarf  shore  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  Liffey." 

In  the  chronicle  the  author  makes 
a  distinction  between  races  of  the  in- 
vaders, namely,  the  dark -haired  Danes 
*nd  the  fair-haired  Norwegians.  The 
word  Lochlann  (lake  land)  is  applica- 
ble to  Norway  with  its  numerous  fiords, 
to  which  the  ancient  Irish  writers  ap- 
plied the  name  of  lqchs.  The  epithet 
9°n*gla$a  (bluish  green)  was  proba- 


bly applied  to  the  plate  armor  worn 
by  some  of  them. 

STYLE  AND  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  following  passage  will  furnish 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
chronicle,  besides  exhibiting  the  misery 
of  a  country  divided  into  small  king- 
doms when  a  ferocious  band  of  foreign- 
ers chose  to  make  a  lodgment  in  it : 

"  In  a  word,  although  there  were  an  hun- 
dred hard-steeled  iron  heads  on  one  neck,  and 
an  hundred  sharp,  ready,  cool,  never-resting, 
brazen  tongues  in  each  head,  and  an  hundred 
garrulous,  loud,  unceasing  voices  from  each 
tongue,  they  could  not  recount,  nor  enume- 
rate, nor  tell  what  all  the  Gacdhil  suffered  in 
common,  both  men  and  Women,  laity  and 
clergy,  old  and  young,  noble  and  ignoble,  of 
hardship,  and  of  injury,  and  oppression  in 
every  house  from  these  valiant,  foreign,  purely 
pa?an  people.  Even  though  great  were  this 
cruelty,  and  oppression,  and  tyranny — though 
numerous  were  the  oft-victorious  clans  of  the 
many-familied  Erinn — though  numerous  their 
kings,  and  their  royal  chiefs,  and  their  princes 
— though  numerous  their  heroes,  and  cham- 
pions, and  their  brave  soldiers,  their  chiefs  of 
valor  and  renown,  and  deeds  of  arms — yet  not 
one  of  them  was  able  to  give  relief,  or  allevia- 
tion, or  deliverance  from  that  oppression  and 
tyranny,  from  the  numbers,  and  the  multi- 
tudes, and  the  cruelty,  and  the  wrath  of  the 
brutal,  ferocious,  furious,  untamed,  implacable 
hordes  by  whom  that  oppression  was  inflicted, 
because  of  the  excellence  of  their  polished, 
ample,  treble,  heavy,  trusty,  glittering  corse- 
lets, and  their  hard,  strong,  valiant  swords, 
and  their  well-riveted  lonz  spears,  and  their 
ready,  brilliant  arms  of  valor  besides,  and  be- 
cause of  the  greatness  of  their  achievements 
and  of  their  deeds,  their  bravery  and  their 
valor,  their  strength,  and  their  venom,  and 
their  ferocity,  and  because  of  the  excess  of 
their  thirst  and  their  hunger  for  the  brave, 
fruitful,  nobly  inhabited,  full  of  cataracts,  riv. 
era,  bays,  pure,  smooth-planed,  sweet,  grassy 
land  of  Erinn." 

Little  can  the  mere  English  reader, 
who  may  look  on  much  of  this  as  mere 
bombast,  feel  the  charm  which  such 
substantives  and  epithets  as  the  follow- 
ing had  on  the  original  hearers  or  read- 
ers of  the  work :  "  Luireach,  lain n dear- 
da,  luchtmara,  tredualach,  trom,  tre- 
bhraid,  taitneroach,"  (Loricas,  polished, 
ample,  treble,  etc) 
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CAUSES  OP  THE  INVADERS*  SUCCESS. 

The  editor,  alluding  to  the  defeats 
suffered  by  the.  Irish  forces  on  many 
occasions,  finds  no  great  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  them,  and  this  without 
the  slightest  reflection  on  their  innate 
courage  or  skill  in  the  use  of  their  arms : 

"The  whole  body  of  the  clan  were  sum- 
moned to  decide  upon  the  question  of  war  or 
peace.  Every  petty  chieftain  of  every  minor 
tribe,  if  not  every  individual  clansman,  had  a 
voice  not  only  in  this  primary  question,  but 
also,  when  the  war  was  declared,  in  the  ques- 
tions arising  upon  subsequent  military  opera- 
tions. .  .  The  kings  or  chieftains  were 
themselves  chosen  by  the  clan,  although  the 
choice  was  limited  to  those  who  possessed  a 
sort  of  hereditary  right,  often  complicated  by 
a  comparison  of  the  personal  merits  of  the 
rival  claimants. 

"  The  army  was  a  rope  of  sand.  It  consist- 
ed of  a  number  of  minor  clans,  each  com- 
manded by  its  own  petty  chieftain,  receiving 
no  pay,  and  bound  by  no  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  king  or  chief  commander.  Each  clan,  no 
doubt,  adhered  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  its 
own  immediate  chieftain,  but  he  on  the  small- 
est offence  could  dismiss  his  f  ollowers  to  their 
homes  even  at  the  very  eve  of  a  decisive  bat- 
tle. .  .  These  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind 
if  we  would  rightly  understand  the  inherent 
weakness  of  warfare  in  ancient  Ireland." 

Thus  many  of  the  faults  we  choose 
to  impute  to  our  ancestors  and  their 
supposed  natural  propensities  should 
be  rather  imputed  to  the  circumstances 
iu  which  they  were  placed  than  to 
themselves.  A  tribe  could  not  reckon 
upon  a  continuance  of  peace  with  neigh- 
bors or  strangers  for  a  single  week. 
A  chief  enjoying  the  strength,  and 
courage,  and  wisdom  of  manhood  was 
essential  to  their  well-being,  almost  to 
their  existence.  The  heir-apparent  of 
the  chief  for  the  time  might  be  a  child 
or  an  incompetent  youth.  In  this  ca?e 
it  was  but  sound  policy  to  elect  during 
the  chiefs  life  his  brother  or  other  near 
relative  to  assume  the  command  imme- 
diately on  his  decease.  This  was  done, 
the  election  being  restricted  to  the 
Duine  Uasals  (gentlemen)  of  the  tribe. 
The  scrutiny  might  be  distinguished 
on  occasions  by  the  usual  disagreea- 
bles of  an  election,  but  it  prevented  the 
inconveniences  of  an  interregnum. 


THE  DANISH  PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE 
BRIAN'S  TIME. 

The  mere  Irish  were  never  much 
benefited  by  the  nominal  capital  of 
their  country.  The  Norwegians,  get- 
ting it  into  their  possession  in  836  or 
838,  built  a  fortress  there  in  842,  and 
the  Danes,  after  a  preliminary  visit  in 
851,  returned  for  reenforcemente,  and 
their  king,  Olaf  the  White,  was  recog- 
nized as  supreme  chief  of  all  the  for- 
eigners- in  Ireland  in  856,  and  made 
Dublin  his  headquarters. 

There  was  a  comparative  rest  from 
foreign  invasions  for  about  forty  years, 
but  Ireland's  troubles  began  to  thicken 
in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century. 
Crowds  of  foreigners  assembled,  and 
the  brave  King  of  Ireland,  Nial  of  the 
Black  Knee,  collected  all  the  forces  he 
could  from  Meath  and  the  North,  and 
attacked  their  united  strength  at  Kil- 
mashoguc  in  the  mountains  beyond 
Hathfarnham.  But  the  foreigners 
much  outnumbered  the  natives,  and 
the  heroic  king  with  twelve  petty 
princes  perished  in  the  battle. 

The  ferocious  invaders  did  not  con- 
fine their  attentions  to  Dublin  and  the 
north ;  they  ravaged  the  pleasant  south 
country,  and  feelingly  does  the  chroni- 
cler describe  the  hellish  mischief  tht*y 
committed.  Overcome  by  his  subjects, 
he  sometimes  even  neglects  bis  darling 
alliteration : 

"  They  rent  her  (Erinn's)  shrines,  and  ber 
reliquaries,  and  her  books.  They  demolished 
her  beautiful,  ornamented  temples ;  for  neither 
veneration,  nor  honor,  nor  mercy  for  Ter- 
monn,*  nor  protection  for  church  or  for  sanc- 
tuary, for  God  or  for  man,  was  felt  by  this 
furious,  ferocious,  pagan,  ruthless,  wrathful 
people.  In  short,  until  the  sand  of  the  sea,  or 
the  grass  of  the  field,  or  the  stars  of  heaven 
be  counted,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  recount,  or 
to  enumerate,  or  to  relate  what  the  CJae  ihil, 
all  without  distinction,  suffered  from  them. 
.  .  Alas!  many  and  frequent  were  the  bright 
and  brilliant  eyes  that  were  suffused  with 
tears,  and  dimmed  with  grief  and  despair  at 
the  separation  of  son  from  father,  and  daugh- 
ter from  mother,  and  brother  from  brother, 
and  relatives  from  their  race  and  from  their 
tribe." 

*  Church  lands  baring  UxeprivUcg*  of  saodauy. 
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One  of  the  most  terrible  of  these 
.southern  descents  was  that  made  by 
I  mar  son  of  Imar  (Ivar)  and  his  three 
sons  —  Dubhceann,  and  Cu-Allaidh, 
and  Aralt,  (Black  Head,  and  Wild 
Dog,  (Wolf,)  and  Harold.  These 
worthies  took  possession  of  Limerick, 
and  high  and  haughty  were  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  Such  was  the  oppressiveness  of  the  tribute 
and  rent  of  the  foreigners  at  large  and  gene- 
rally, that  there  was  a  king  from  them  over 
every  territory,  and  a  chief  over  every  chief- 
tainry,  and  an  abbot  over  every  church,  and 
a  steward  over  every  village,  and  a  soldier  in 
every  house,  so  that  none  of  the  men  of  Erinn 
had  power  to  give  the  milk  of  his  cow,  nor  so 
much  as  the  clutch  of  eggs  of  one  hen,  in  suc- 
cor or  in  kindness  to  an  aged  man  or  to  a 
friend,  but  was  forced  to  preserve  them  for 
the  foreign  steward,  or  bailiff,  or  soldier.  And 
though  thero  were  but  one  milk-giving  cow  in 
the  house,  she  durst  not  be  milked  for  an  in- 
fant of  one  night,  nor  for  a  sick  person,  but 
must  be  kept  for  the  steward,  or  bailiff,  or 
soldier  of  the  foreigners.  And  however  long 
he  might  be  from  the  house,  his  share  or  his 
Bupply  durst  not  be  lessened.  And  although 
there  was  in  the  house  but  one  cow,  it  roust 
be  killed  for  the  meal  of  one  night,  if  the 
means  of  a  supply  could  not  be  otherwise  pro- 
cured. .  .  .  And  an  ounce  of  silver  Fin- 
druni  was  paid  for  every  nose  besides  the  royal 
tribute  every  year.  And  he  who  had  not  the 
means  of  paying  it,  bad  himself  to  go  into 
slavery  for  it." 

The  alternative  was  the  loss  of  the 
organ  just  mentioned. 

BRIAN'S  EARLY  STRUGGLES. 

But  we  have  got  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  two  youthful  brothers 
destined  to  give  a  disabling  blow  to 
Danish  tyranny  are  learning  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  in  their  father's  fortress 
in  Thomond,  (  Tuaith  Muimhain,  North 
Monster.)  These  were  Mathgamhain* 
and  Brian,  sons  of  Cennedigh,  (Ken- 
nedy,) chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dal-Cais. 
The  first  naming  of  these  princes  in  the 
chronicle  brings  out  an  alliterative  and 

*  However  the  people  of  the  tenth  century  pro- 
nounced this  word,  modern  scholars  are  content  to 
«xind  it  Mahoun. 

An  old  Monster  king,  Ollllol  Olulm,  appointed  in  his 
*jll  that  the  descendants  of  his  two  sons,  Eogan  and 
Cormac  Gas,  should  sway  the  sceptre  of  the  south  in 
alternate  succession.  A  very  unwise  proceeding,  as 
wore  events  proved. 


patriotic  glow  on  the  pen  of  the  enthu- 
siastic chronicler. 

"There  were  then  governing  and  ruling 
this  tribe  two  stout,  able,  valiant  pillars,  two 
fierce,  lacerating,  magnificent  heroes;  two 
gates  of  battle,  two  poles  of  combat,  two 
spreading  trt?«?s  of  shelter,  two  spears  of  vic- 
tory and  readiness,  of  hospitality  and  munifi- 
cence, of  heart  and  strength,  of  friendship  and 
liveliness,  the  most  eminent  of  the  west  of 
Europe,  namely,  Mathgamain  and  Brian,  the 
two  sons  of  Cennedigh,  son  of  Lorcan,  son  of 
Lachtna,  son  of  Core,"  etc. 

Their  cousins,  the  Eoganacht,  hav- 
ing the  lion's  share  in  the  government 
of  Leath  Mogha,  the  following  were 
the  principal  privileges  of  the  Dalcas- 
sians : 

"  It  Is  the  privilege  of  the  host  of  Lugaldh's  race 
To  lead  the  battalions  of  the  hosts  of  Mumhain, 
And  afterward  to  be  in  the  re  re 
In  coming  from  a  hostile  land. 

*'  It  is  not  fealty  that  is  required  of  them, 
But  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  Calsel.* 
It  is  not  rent,  it  is  not  tribute,  as  hath  bean  hgard  ; 
It  is  not  fostershlp  nor  fosfcership's  fees. 


"  And  even  when  there  Is  not  a  king 
Out  of  you  over  Erinn  of  hosts, 
Only  that  you  would  not  infringe  on  right, 
No  human  power  could  prevail  over  you.1' 

Early  in  their  lives  the  princes  en- 
tered on  a  skirmishing  warfare  with  the 
enemy ;  and  when  Mahon,  weary  of 
the  resultless  struggle,  entered  on  a 
truce  with  the  enemy,  Brian  still  con* 
tinucd  to  harass  them,  and  as  his  zeal- 
ous biographer  says,  when  he  could 
not  injure  them  on  any  day,  he  did  it 
next  night,  and  every  inactive  night 
was  followed  by  a  destructive  day.  He 
and  his  followers  lived  in  temporary 
huts,  and  continued  to  kill  daily  and 
nightly  their  enemies  "  by  companies, 
by  troops,  by  scores,  by  hundreds,  and 
(in  catse  of  a  bad  day  or  night)  by  qua- 
ternions." 

"  Great  were  the  hardship  and  the  ruin,  the 
bad  food  and  bad  bedding,  which  they  inflict- 
ed on  him  in  the  wild  huts  of  the  desert,  on 
the  hard,  knotty,  wet  roota  of  his  native  coun- 
try, whilst  they  killed  his  people,  and  his 
trusty  officers,  and  his  comrades ;  sorrowful, 
wretched,  unpitied,  weary,  for  historians  say 

*  The  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  south  assumed 
the  UUe  of  Caisiol,  (Cto,  tribute,  ail,  stone.) 
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that  the  foreigners  cut  off  his  people,  so  that 
he  bad  at  last  but  fifteen  followers." 

Mahon,  finding  bis  brother  in  this 
wretched  state,  appointed  a  meeting, 
and  a  conference  was  beld,  given  in 
verse  in  the  text,  Mahon  gently  chiding 
Brian  for  exposing  tbe  lives  of  his 
brave  followers  to  certain  deatb ;  Brian 
delicately  binting  that  such  and  such 
of  their  ancestors  would  not  be  so  pa- 
tient of  the  presence  of  the  foe  in 
Thomond  as  he  (Mahon)  chose  to  be : 

"  Mahon.  Atone  art  thou,  0  Brian  of  Banba(Erlnn) ! 
Thy  warfare  was  not  without  valor  ; 
Not  numerous  hast  thou  come  to  our  house ; 
Where  hast  thou  left  thy  followers? 


44  Brian.  I  hare  left  them  on  Craig  Llath  * 
In  that  breach  where  shields  were  cleft. 
Blrnn  (Btorn)— It  was  difficult  to  cut  ott  the  man- 
Fell  there  with  his  people. 


14  Our  fight  at  the  Fergus  was  not  soft ; 
Weary  of  It  were  we  on  both  sides  ; 
Our  fight  In  the  combat  was  no  weak  combat, 
Thirty  with  Ellus  felL 


"  These  are  our  adventures,  0  man  I 
O  son  of  Cennedfgh,  the  falr-skfnoed ; 
Often  did  we  deliver  ourselves  with  success. 
From  positions  in  which  we  despaired  of  escape. 
Cennedigh  for  wealth  would  not  have  been, 
Nor  would  Lot-can,  tbe  Cslthful,  have  been 
So  quiescent  toward  the  foreigners, 
As  thou  art,  O  Matbgamhain  1" 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  a 
general  gathering  of  the  native  fighting 
men  to  Cashel,  and  soon  a  general  en- 
gagement took  place  between  them- 
selves and  tbe  foreigners  at  Sulcoit,  in 
which  these  last  sustained  a  terrible 
defeat.  The  chronicler  then  relates 
with  much  zest  the  march  to  Limerick, 
its  destruction,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  conquered  : 

44  They  carried  off  their  jewels,  and  their 
best  property,  and  their  saddles  beautiful 
and  foreign,  their  gold  and  their  silver, 
their  beautiful  woven  cloth  of  all  colors 
and  of  all  kinds,  their  satins  and  silken 
cloth,  pleasing  and  variegated,  both  scarlet 
and  green,  and  all  sorts  of  cloth,  in  like 
manner.  They  carried  away  their  soft, 
youthful,  bright,  matchless  girls,  their  bloom- 
ing, silk-clad  young  women,  and  their  active, 
large,  and  well-formed  boys.  The  fort  and 
the  good  town  they  reduced  to  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  to  red  fire  afterward.   Tbe  whole 

*  Carlglea  (Gray  Rock)  near  Killaloe,  seat  of  Aoib- 
hint  {Aoine,  Venus?)  the  Beau  Slghe  of  the  Dalcaa- 
alan  chiefs. 


of  the  captives  were  collected  on  tbe  hills  of 
Saingel.  Every  one  of  them  that  was  fit  for 
war  was  killed,  and  every  one  that  was  fit  foi 
a  slave  was  enslaved.*' 

FAMILY  QTJABRELfl. 

A  remnant  of  the  Danish  forces  main- 
tained a  position  in  Inis  Cealtra,  (Scat- 
tcry  Island.)  under  Ivar,  and  six  years 
later  this  chief  induced  the  chiefs  of  tbe 
O'Donovans  and  O'Molloys  to  aid  him 
to  destroy  tho  power  of  Ma  boo,  now 
the  acknowledged  king  of  M  una  tor,  and 
even  to  take  his  life.  These  princes 
were  of  the  Eoganacht  branch  of  the 
royal  line  of  Ca6hel,  and,  therefore,  not 
friendly  disposed  to  the  present  DaJ- 
eassian  monarch.  There  are  two  dif- 
fering narratives  of  the  murder,  with 
some  poems  interpolated,  and  a  guess 
only  can  be  made  at  the  truthful  suc- 
cession of  incidents.  Tbe  editor  pre- 
sents as  probable  a  version  of  the  facts 
as  can  be  got  at  among  tbe  confusion 
of  the  original  accounts. 

Mahon  unfortunately  accepted  mm 
invitation  to  O'Donovan's  house  at 
Bruree  on  the  river  Maigue,  proba- 
bly to  bring  about  a  more  friendly  feel- 
ing between  the  two  rival  branches  of 
the  descendants  of  their  common  ances- 
tor, Oilliol  Oluim. 

The  Bishop  of  Cork  being  active  in 
the  matter,  and  the  Eoganacht  chiefs 
having  sworn  neither  to  attempt  his 
life  nor  blind  him,  he  seems  to  have 
been  quite  unsuspicious.  We  next 
find  him  met  by  O'Molloy's  people  in 
a  pass  between  Kilmallock  and  Cork, 
and  about  to  be  put  to  death.  One  of 
the  accounts  says  that  be  had  tbe  Book 
of  the  Gospels  of  Barri  (belonging  to 
the  cathedral  of  Cork)  on  his  breast, 
but  that,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  death 
determined  on,  he  flung  it  the  distance 
of  a  bow-shot  away  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  stained  with  his  blood. 
A  cleric  witness  of  tbe  base  deed  de- 
nounced this  curse  on  the  O'Molloy, 
(Maelmuadh) : 

•*  It  is  Atdh  (Hugh)  that  shall  kU  that,  a  aaan  *ota 
tbe  border  of  AM, 
On  the  north  of  the  son  wit*  the  harahaeaa  of  the 
wind. 

The  deed  thou  bast  done  shall  be  to  thee  a  regret : 
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That  for  which  thoa  hast  done  it  thoa  a  halt  not  en* 

joy. 

Perpetual  shall  be  its  misfortune ;  thy  posterity 

shall  pass  away, 
Thy  history  shall  be  forgotten,  thy  tribe  shall  be  In 

bondage ; 

The  calf  of  a  pet  cow  shall  overthrow  thee  at  one 
meeting ; 

Thoa  shalt  not  conquer  it,  Aedhan  shall  slay  thee." 

"The  north  of  the  sun  with  the 
harshness  of  the  wind"  implied  the 
burial  of  the  treacherous  chief  on  the 
north  side  of  a  hill,  where  the  sun's 
rays  would  not  reach  his  grave. 

The  denunciation  of  the  bishop  no- 
ticed the  erics  payable  for  the  murder 
of  the  king,  but  so  atrocious  was  the 
deed  that  Brian  would  not  accept  any 
recompense  but  the  life  of  the  culprit. 

We  extract  a  portion  of  the  elegy 
made  by  Mahon  a  blind  bard  on  the 
melancholy  occasion : 

"  Loud  to-day  the  piercing  wall  of  woe 
Throughout  the  land  of  Ul  Toirdhelbhalgb,  (Tor- 
loch.) 

It  shall  be  and  It  Is  a  wall  not  without  cause, 
Por  the  loss  of  the  hero  Mathgamhaln. 

**  Mathgamhaln,  the  gem  of  Mag h  Fall, 

Son  of  Cennedigh,  son  of  Lorcan  ; 

The  western  world  was  full  of  his  fame— 

The  fiery  King  of  Boromha. 


M  The  Dal  Cals  of  the  hundred  churches  remember 
How  we  overran  Gaeth  Glenn, 
When  upon  the  illustrious  Fergal's  shield 
Mathgamhaln's  meal  was  cooked. 


M  Although  calves  are  not  suffered  to  go  to  the  cows 
In  lamentation  for  the  noble  Mathgamhaln, 
There  was  inflicted  much  evil  in  his  day 
By  those  who  are  in  Port  Arda." 

The  custom  of  the  Gael  in  matters 
militant  was  to  appoint  the  time  and 
place  for  battles — however  enraged 
one  party  might  be  with  the  other. 
Brian  sent  mortal  defiance  to  Molloy, 
threatening  to  besiege  him  in  his  own 
dun  if  he  did  not  attend  the  notice. 
Murchad,  Brian's  eldest  son,  and  the 
Osgur  of  his  day,  defied  the  caitiff 
chief  to  single  combat.  So  the  chal- 
lenge was  accepted  and  the  battle  took 
place,  a  large  body  of  the  Danes  fight- 
ing under  the  banner  of  Maelmuadh. 
This  chief  was  slain  either  by  the  hand 
of  Murchad,  or  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood  by  Aedhan  in  a  lonely  hut  after 
the  fight.  In  this  latter  case  he  lost 
bis  eyesight  in  the  field  of  Bealach 
Leach ! a  through  the  curse  pronounced 


on  him,  and  was  subsequently  killed  in 
the  hut  as  mentioned. 

A  few  lines  of  the  poetical  invita- 
tion to  battle  sent  by  Brian  are  worth 
quotation : 

"  Go,  0  Cogaran  the  intelligent! 
Unto  Maelmuadh  of  the  piercing  blue  eye, 
To  the  sons  of  Bran  of  enduring  prosperity, 
And  to  the  sons  of  the  UL  Eachdach. 


"  Say  unto  the  son  of  Bran  that  he  fall  not 
After  a  full  fortnight  from  to-morrow, 
To  come  to  Belach  Lechta  hither, 
With  the  full  muster  of  his  army  and  his  followers. 


"  Whenever  the  son  of  Bran  son  of  Clan  shall  offer 
The  Cumhal  (blood  Ane}  of  my  brother  unto  myself, 
I  will  not  accept  from  him  hostages  or  studs, 
But  only  himself  in  atonement  for  his  guilt. 


"  But  If  he  do  not  come  from  the  South 
To  B«Iach  Lechta  the  evergreen, 
Let  him  answer  at  his  house 
The  Dal  Cals*  and  the  son  of  Cennedigh. 


"  For  him  shall  not  be  accepted  from  them 
Gold,  nor  silver,  nor  land. 
Nor  hostages,  nor  cattle,  0  man : 
Tell  them  this,  and  go !" 


THE  FIGHT  AT  DUNLAVEf. 

There  now  remained  no  obstacle  to 
the  placing  of  the  crown  of  Leath 
Mogha,t  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island,  on  the  head  of  the  brother  and 
avenger  of  Mahon.  He  took  hostages 
from  the  chiefs  of  Desmond,  (Deal, 
South,  Muimhe,  Munster,)  allowed 
sundry  Danish  groups  of  people  to 
occupy  places  of  trade,  and  finally,  in 
the  year  998,  came  to  a  conference 
with  Malachy  II.,  King  of  Leath 
Cuinn  or  northern  portion  of  Erinn, 
We  have  no  objection  to  Brian's  trium- 
phant procession  up  the  Shannon,  but 
are  not  clear  about  the  privilege  as- 
sumed by  his  Dalcassians,  of  making 
hostile  visitations  to  districts  on  each 
side  as  they  went  up-stream.  However. 
Malachy  had  set  them  a  bad  example 
a  short  time  before. 

The  natives  and  Danes  of  Leinster 
getting  up  an  insurrection  soon  after 
this  treaty  with  Malachy,  Brian  pro* 
ceeded  toward  Dublin  to  bring  them 
to  their  duty.  They  met  him  at  Glean* 

•  This  name  Imports  the  u  Tribe  or  Family  of  Gas." 
t  The  boundary  line  of  these  portions  connected  the 
bays  of  Dublin  and  Gal  way . 
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_  I  ania-  the  Danish  prince,  by  the  side  of  a  gra- 
..-  _  sai  niie  post,  furnished  with  an  aperture  for 
„  ^  a  wooden  shaft,  to  convert  i  t  in  to  a  cross. 
_  It  is  called  Cruit!oe%  (  Croi*  luech,  war- 

3-  noFs  cross,)  and  serves  as  a  rubbing 
:r   post  for  cattle. 
-    j^c      This  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
*.      important  victories  gained  over  the  fo- 
reigners, both  from  the  number  of  the 
slain  and  the  spoils  recovered — *•  GoM, 
silver,  bronze,  (Jtundruine,)  precious 
stones,  carbuncle  gems,  buffalo  horns, 
and  beautiful  goblets.    Much  also  of 
various  vestures  of  all  colors  was  found 
there  likewise;"  for,  in  the  words  of 
the  text, 

M  Never  was  there  a  fortress,  or  a  fastness 
or  a  mound,  or  a  church,  or  a  sacred  place,  or 
a  sanctuary,  when  it  was  taken  by  that  howl- 
ing, furious,  loathsome  crew,  which  was  not 
plundered.  .  .  Neither  was  there  in  conceal- 
ment under  ground  in  Erinn,  nor  in  the  va- 
rious solitudes-belonging  to  Fians*  or  to  fai- 
ries, anything  that  was  not  discovered  by  these 
foreign,  wonderful  Den  mark  ians  through  pa- 
ganism and  idol  worship." 

The  tables  were  now  completely 
turned  on  the  foreigners.  Instead  of 
the  state  of  vassalage  in  which  they 
had  held  the  natives,  we  now  find  the 
following  state  of  things  : 

44  There  was  not  a  winnowing  sheet  from 
Benn  Edair  (Howth)  to  Tech  Duinnf  in  West- 
ern Erinn  that  had  not  a  foreigner  in  bondage 
on  it,  nor  was  there  a  quern  (band  mill)  with- 
out a  foreign  woman,  so  that  no  son  of  a  sol- 
dier or  of  an  officer  of  the  Gaedbil  deigned 
to  put  his  hand  to  a  flail  or  to  any  labor  on 
earth.  Nor  did  a  woman  deign  to  put  her 
hands  to  the  grinding  of  a  quern,  or  to  knead 
a  cake,  or  to  wash  her  clothes,  but  had  a  fo- 
reign man  or  a  foreign  woman  to  work  for 
them." 

UN  EDIFYING  DOING8  AT  KEN  CORA. 

After  a  sojourn  from  Great  to  Lit- 
tle Christmas  (February  2d)  in  Dublin, 
Brian  returned  to  Kincora,  (Ctann 
Cbrxridh,  head  of  the  weir.)  Mean- 
time Sitric,  son  of  Anlaf,  the  defeat- 

•  Tier*  ti  ertdencc  of  the  existence  of  legends  of 

the  FUnna  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  eleventh  century. 

♦  Hv***<  of  A>wi  :  the  locality  of  the  shipwreck  «f 
IVhiti,  *on  of  Milesius,  io  the  south-west  of  Kerry. 

Y*tK*\V*-  IVun  *a»  venerated  as  a  fairy  chief  after  his  decease, 
.    '    ,  .     I  t  wu«  as  A e ugh as  of  the  Bragh,  Man* nan,  Mae 
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ed  Danish  prince,  fled  to  the  court 
.of  Aedh,  at  Aileach,  (north  east  of 
Donegal,)  and  afterward  to  that  of 
Achy,  king  of  East  Ulster,  at  Down- 
patrick,  but  neither  king  would  afford 
him  protection,  such  was  the  awe  of 
Brian's  power.  So,  like  a  brave  and 
wise  chief,  he  proceeded  directly  to  the 
court  of  his  conqueror,  and  request- 
ed peace  and  friendship.  These  were 
immediately  granted,  both  from  the 
inherent  nobility  of  Brian's  disposi- 
tion and  his  desire  to  have  a  friendly 
and  devoted  governor  for  the  distant 
city  of  Ath  Cliath. 

To  strain  the  bonds  that  held  his 
new  ally  to  him  still  tighter,  he  gave 
him  hia  daughter  in  marriage.  This 
might  be  prudent  or  the  reverse,  but 
to  take  Si  trie's  mother  Gormflaith 
(blue  eyed  noble  lady)  for  his  second 
wife  showed  little  wisdom.  This  lady, 
sidter  to  Maelmordha,  King  of  Leinster, 
had  for  her  first  husband  Olaf  Cuaran, 
to  whom  she  bore  the  Prince  Sitric. 
Uer  next  spouse  was  Malachy,  King  of 
Leath  Cuinn,  already  more  than  once 
mentioned.  After  presenting  him  with 
a  son,  Prince  Connor,  she  was  repu- 
diated, and,  very  little  to  Brian's  do- 
mestic comfort,  he  was  selected  for  her 
third  experiment  in  matrimony.  After 
sharing  his  royal  bed  and  board  for  a 
season,  she  was  repudiated  the  second 
time,  and  then  probably  went  to  add  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  fortress  of  her  son 
in  Dublin,  or  her  brother  at  Naas,  or 
Dunlavin,  or  Dinn  High,  (  Bally  knock- 
an,  near  Leighlin  Bridge.) 

44  The  Njal  Saga  calls  her  Kormlada,  and 
describes  her  as  the  fairest  of  all  women,  and 
best  gifted  in  everything  that  was  not  in  her 
own  power,  that  is,  in  all  physical  and  natural 
endowments,  but  she  did  all  things  ill  over 
which  she  had  any  power,  that  is,  in  her  moral 
conduct."— Burnt  Njal,  ii.  823. 

We  find  at  the  period  in  question 
frequent  marriage  alliances  between 
Irish  and  Danish  families.  In  fact, 
When  a  foreign  family  or  tribe  had  con- 
trived to  secure  a  footing  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  first  bitter  dislike  had 
blown  over,  the  native  chiefs  began  to 
look  on  them  as  they  did  each  other, 


and  in  many  cases  a  stronger  feeling 
of  friendship  connected  the  foreign  chief 
and  his  people  to  some  neighboring 
native  prince  or  flaith  than  prevailed 
among  themselves.  This  was  also  the 
case  afterward  between  natives  and 
Anglo-Normans.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  strength  of  ties  that  bound 
the  individuals  of  a  tribe  to  each  other 
and  to  their  chief,  and  in  most  cases 
the  chiefs  to  the  provincial  kings,  but 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  Ard- 
Righ  or  for  the  general  weal  of  the 
island  was  an  exceedingly  scarce  com- 
modity. The  same  indifferent  spirit 
still  exists. 

The  great  chiePs  proceedings  for 
some  time  after  these  occurrences  seem 
to  have  been  prompted  as  much  by 
ambition  at  least  as  by  a  national  spirit 
Still  he  did  not  depart  from  the  gener- 
ally observed  rule  among  Gaelic  kings 
and  chiefs,  that  is,  sending  warning  to 
those  on  whom  they  intended  to  make 
war,  and  appointing  the  time  and  place 
of  battle.  He  gave  Malachy  plainly 
to  understand  that  he  should  cede  to 
him  the  dignity  of  Ard-Righ.  The 
astonished  sovereign  claimed  time  to 
consult  the  princes  of  the  North  and 
his  own  chiefs,  but  neither  from  the 
Kinel  Conaill*  nor  the  Kind  Eoghain  . 
could  he  get  due  encouragement,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
humiliating  fact  to  the  southern  chief. 
Still  the  latter  was  not  disposed  to  take 
the  brave  prince  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  gave  him  a  twelvemonth  to  mature 
his  plans.  The  interview  took  place 
in  Brian's  camp,  Malachy  being  accom- 
panied by  twelve  score  horsemen,  and, 
when  the  agreement  was  made,  the 
southern  king  proceeded  homeward, 
first  making  a  present  of  240  horses 
to  his  future  vassal.  The  Meath  war- 
riors would  not  deign  to  conduct  each 
a  led  horse  back  to  the  royal  fort,  and 
Malachy  was  unwilling  to  offend  Brian 

*  In  the  original  Is  given  the  poetical  adjuration  of 
GUla  Ooraghafil  O'Slelbbln  to  Hugh,  king  of  Hy  Con- 
aill, to  join  Malachy  In  his  opposition  to  Brian.  This 
King  of  Munster  is  treated  in  it  as  the  King  of  Saxon- 
land  In  aftertimes  by  a  bard  of  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth century.  For  a  wonder  the  Ulster  king  did 
not  yield  to  the  power  of  poesy  on  that  occasion. 
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by  refusing  them.*  He  therefore  beg- 
ged of  Murchad  to  accept  them  in  token 
of  his  good-will,  and  the  prince  gra- 
ciously assented.  Malachy  was  not  in 
a  better  condition  at  the  year's  end,  and 
so  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  passed 
into  Brian's  hands  without  bloodshed. 
We  have  not  space  to  treat  in  detail 
his  after  visitations  to  the  north,  and 
his  circuit  of  the  kingdom  to  receive 
hostages  and  confirm  his  authority. 
When  at  Armagh,  he  gratified  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  thereby  a  donation 
of  twenty  ounces  of  gold,  and  by  direct- 
ing his  secretary,  the  Abbot  O'Carroll, 
to  make  this  entry  in  their  book  in  the 
Latin  language.  The  curious  may 
still  read  the  original  at  page  16,  BB,in 
the  Book  of  Armagh,  a  collection  be- 
gun in  the  eighth  century : 

44  St.  Patrick,  going  up  to  heaven,  command- 
ed that  all  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  as  well  of 
baptisms  as  of  causes  and  of  alms,  should  be 
carried  to  the  apostolic  city  which  is  called 
JScotice  (in  Gaelic)  Aedd  Macha.  So  I  have 
found  it  in  the  book  collections  of  the  Scots, 
(the  Gael.)  I  have  written,  (this,)  that  is,  (I,  j 
Calvus  Perennisf  Jfa^-£w*Aatn,  Bald  for  Ever) 
in  the  sight  (under  the  eyes)  of  Brian,  empe- 
ror of  the  Scots;  and  what  1  have  written  he 
has  determined  for  all  the  kings  of  Maoeriss, 
(Oashel  or  Munstcr.),> 

COMPENSATIONS. 

If  there  is  extant  a  thorough  believer 
in  all  the  facts  related  by  the  bards,  he 
had  better  refrain  from  questioning  the 
editor  on  the  subject  of  the  beautiful 
and  innocent  maiden  of  the  gold  ring 
and  snow-white  wand.  The  chronicler 
coming  to  this  point  in  the  history  thus 
expressed  himself: 

44  After  the  banishment  of  the  foreigners  out 
of  all  Erinn,  and  after  Erinn  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  peace,  a  lone  woman  came  from  Torach 
in  the  North  to  Cliodhna*  (nr.  CleenaJ  in  the 
south  of  Erinn,  carrying  a  ring  of  gold  on  a 
horse-rod,  and  she  was  neither  robbed  nor  in- 
sulted.  Whereupon  the  poet  sang : 

♦  Petty  chief*  or  princes  paying  tribute  to  their  §u- 
perlon  received  In  turn  gifts  from  the  great  men.  In 
(act,  were  obliged  to  receive  them— a  genuine  Irish 
procedure.— (See  the  Book  of  Rights.) 

t  CUtna  was  In  the  first  rank  of  Muntter  fairies. 
Her  Yisits  were  much  disliked  by  the  people.  Tbnn 
Cliodhna  (Cleena's  Ware)  In  one  of  the  Kerry  bays 
was  the  dread  of  the  native  ■semen. 


1  Prom  Torach  to  pleasant  Cliodhna 
And  carrying  with  her  a  ring  of  gold. 
In  the  time  of  Brian  of  the  bright  side,  Seartes% 
A  lone  woman  made  the  circuit  of  Erinn/  " 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Brian  was 
a  usurper  with  respect  to  Leath  Cuinn ; 
but  how  much  better  was  it  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  land  to  be  under  the 
undivided  sway  of  one  wise,  noble-mind- 
ed, and  energetic  prince,  assured  of 
peace,  and  opportunities  of  carrying  uo 
the  ordinary  business  of  life  undisturb- 
ed, and  improving  their  condition,  than 
to  be  merely  enduring  life  from  day  to 
day,  not  knowing  the  moment  they 
should  be  called  on  to  go  on  a  maraud- 
ing expedition  or  to  defend  their  corn, 
their  cattle,  and  their  own  lives  from 
a  marauding  party.  We  quote  a  few 
of  the  peaceful  exploits  of  the  best  and 
greatest  of  our  ancient  princes : 

"  By  him  were  erected  noble  churches  in 
Erinn  and  their  sanctuaries.  He  sent  pro- 
fessors and  masters  to  teach  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  and  to  buy  books  beyond  the  sea 
and  the  great  ocean,  because  the  writings  and 
books  in  every  church,  etc.,  had  been  burned, 
and  thrown  into  the  water  by  the  plunderers 
from  the  beginning.  And  Brian  himself  gave 
the  price  of  books  to  every  one  separately 
who  went  on  this  service.  .  .  .  By  him 
were  erected  the  church  of  Cell  Dalua,"  (KB- 
laloe,)  and  the  church  of  Into  Cealtra,  (Sea*- 
tery  Island,)  and  the  bell-tower  of  Titsun 
Greine,*  etc  etc  By  him  were  made  bridges 
and  causeways  and  high  roads.  By  bim  were 
strengthened  the  duns  and  fortresses  and 
islands  .  .  .  and  royal  forts  of  Murahsnn. 
He  built  also  the  fortification  of  Caisei  of  the 
kings,  ....  and  Oean  Coradh,  and 
Borumha  in  like  manner.  He  continued  in 
this  way  prosperously,  peaceful,  giving  ban- 
quets, hospitable,  just-judging ;  wealthily,  Teo- 
era  ted,  chastely,  and  with  devotion,  and  wits 
law,  and  with  rules  among  the  clergy ;  with 
prowess  and  with  valor,  with  renown  among 
the  laity,  and  fruitful,  powerful,  firm,  secure 
for  fifteen  years  in  the  chief  sovereignty  of 
Erinn,  as  Gilla  Maduda  (O'Cassidy,  Abbot  of 
Ardbreccan)  said : 

'Brian  the  flame  over  Banbha  of  the  rarkfafeai 

flowers, 

Without  gloom,  without  gulk,  without  treachery. 
Fifteen  years  in  full  prosperity.' " 

THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  EAGLES. 

Toward  the  festival  of  St.  Patrick 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  all  that  had  re. 

♦  Port  of  the  8un— Tomgreany  la  Clare— a  copy  of 
one  of  the  Danaan  round  towers.  There  b  at  pre- 
sent not  a  trace  of  It. 
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mamed  loyal  to  the  reigning  monarch 
were  directing  thfir  course  to  the  plain 
before  Dublin.  Sitric,  and  his  mother 
Gormflaith,  and  Maelmoittha  busied 
themselves  collecting  allies  from  all 
quarters.  Sigurd,  Earl  of  Orkney, 
came  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen  on 
the  condition  of  getting  the  privilege 
of  being  Gormflaith's  fourth  husband, 
the  second  and  third  still  living,  and 
one  being  near  eighty  years  of  age. 
Brodar,  about  whose  name  and  the 
locality  of  whose  earldom  there  is 
some  uncertainty,  was  also  a  postulant 
for  her  hand,  and  Sitric  made  no  scru- 
ple of  promising  it,  expecting,  as  may 
be  supposed,  that  one  of  the  wooers, 
after  doing  good  service  in  the  battle, 
might  be  very  indifferent  on  the  sub- 
ject at  its  close : 

41  Brodar,  according  to  the  Njal  Saga,  had 
been  a  Christian  man  and  a  mass-deacon  by 
consecration,  but  he  had  thrown  off  his  faith, 
«nd  become  4  God's  dastard '  and  worshipped 
heathen  fiends ;  and  he  was  of  all  men  most 
skilled  in  sorcery.  He  had  that  coat  of  mail 
on  which  no  steel  would  bite.  He  was  both 
tall  and  strong,  and  had  such  long  locks  that 
he  tucked  them  under  bis  belt  His  hair  was 
black." 

This  fierce-looking  renegade  com- 
manded the  foreign  Danes  and  auxi- 
liaries in  the  front  of  the  battle,  being 
supported  by  Earl  Sigurd  and  other 
chiefs.  A  battalion  of  the  Dublin 
Danes  had  their  position  in  the  rear 
of  these,  supported  by  the  chieftains 
of  ships.  Maelmordha  and  his  chiefs 
occupied  the  rear,  commanding  the 
Tforth-Leirister  men  and  the  forces  of 
Hy  Ceansalach,*  (Wicklow  and  Wex- 
ford.) 

Directly  opposed  to  Brodar's  front 
battalions  were  the  tried  men  of  Norrh- 
Munster,  the  Dalcassians  under  the 
command  of  the  invincible  Murchadh. 
The  battalion  behind  this  front  array 
consisted  of  other  Munster  troops  com- 

•  The  first  chief  who  bore  this  name  had  killed  a 
druid,  accompanying  the  sacrilegious  deed  with  a 
fiendish  grin  on  bis  features.  "  That  rile  expression 
on  your  face,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  shall  gire  a 
Same  to  your  posterity  while  grass  grows."  Ceann 
oalach  is  literally  dirty  head.  Other  great  families 
bare  not  escaped  nick-names.  Cameron  Is  crooked 
nose ;  Cromwell,  crooked  eye.  (Hy  Kinsala  Is 
Klnsella's  country.) 


manded  by  the  Prince  of  the  Water- 
ford  Decies.  The  nobles  of  Connacht, 
with  their  brave  tribesmen,  occupied 
the  rear  of  the  Irish  war  force. 

The  patriotic  chronicler,  having 
brought  the  combatants  face  to  face  on 
the  field  which  was  to  be  the  crown  of 
his  work,  felt  all  his  poetic  rage  arwe 
against  the  foreigners,  whom  he  abuses 
as  heartily  as  Goldsmith's  bailiff  did 
the  French : 

"  These  were  the  chiefs,  and  outlaws,  and 
Dannars  of  all  the  west  of  Europe,  having 
no  reverence,  veneration,  respect,  or  mercy, 
for  God  or  for  man,  for  church  or  for  sanc- 
tuary, at  the  head  of  cruel,  villainous,  fero- 
cious, plundering,  hard-hearted,  wonderful 
Danmarkians,  selling  and  hiring  themselves 
for  gold,  and  silver,  and  other  treasures  as 
well.  And  there  was  not  one  villain  or  rob- 
ber of  that  two  thousand,  (the  troops  of  Bro- 
dor  and  his  brother  Anlaf,)  who  had  not 
polished,  strong,  triple-plated,  glittering  ar- 
mor of  refined  iron,  or  of  cool  uncorroding 
brass,  encasing  their  sides  and  bodies  from 
head  to  foot" 

In  the  description  of  the  arms  and 
armor  of  the  combatants  we  suspect 
our  authority  of  some  inaccuracy. 
Avoiding  tho  forest  of  epithets  bris- 
tling all  over  the  glowing  description, 
we  are  told  that  the  blue-green,  hard- 
hearted pagans  used  crimsoned,  mur- 
derous, poisoned  arrows  anoiuted  and 
browned  in  the  blood  of  dragons,  and 
toads,  and  water-snakes,  and  otters, 
(the  poor  otter !  he  did  not  deserve 
this,)  and  scorpions.  They  had  bar- 
barous quivers,  yellow-shining  bows, 
green,  sharp,  rough,  dark  spears,  po- 
lished, pliable,  triple-plated  corselets 
of  refined  iron  and  uncorroding  brass. 
Their  swords  were  heavy,  hard-strik- 
ing, strong,  and  powerful. 

To  the  Gaelic  warriors  he  allows 
glittering,  poisoned,  *  well  -  riveted 
spears,  with  beautiful  handles  of  white 
hazel ;  darts  furnished  with  silken 
strings,  to  be  cast  overhand;  long, 
glossy,  white  shirts ;  comfortable  (com- 
fort in  battle !)  long  vests  ;  well  ad- 
justed, many-colored  tunics  over  these ; 

•  Venomous  and  poUonout  in  the  bardic  lays 
were  mere  epithets  applied  to  weapons  from  their 
aptitude  to  inflict  mortal  wounds. 
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variegated,  brazen  embossed  shields, 
with  bronze  chains;  crested,  golden 
helms,  set  with  precious  stones,  on  the 
heads  of  chiefs  and  princes ;  glaring, 
broad,  well-set  Lochlann  axes,  to  hew 
plate  and  mail.  Every  sword  had 
about  thirty  glorious  qualities  attached 
to  it.* 

The  inferiority  of  the  Irish  warriors 
in  defensive  arms  gave  little  concern 
to  their  historian.  Armed  or  unarm- 
ed, they  were  a  match  for  the  world, 
(Tbis  under  certain  conditions  is  our 
own  belief.) 

"  Woe  to  those  who  attacked  them  if  they 
could  have  avoided-  attacking  thera,  for  it  was 
swimming  against  a  stream,  it  was  pummelling 
an  oak  with  fists,  it  was  a  hedge  against  the 
swelling  of  a  spring  tide,  it  was  a  string  upon 
sand  or  a  sunbeam,  it  was  the  fist  against  a 
sunbeam  to  attempt  to  give  them  battle  or 
combat" 

THB  DA.T  AT  CLONTAltF. 

The  battle  began  with  a  single  com- 
bat, there  being  a  previous  challenge 
in  the  case.  Plait,  the  foreign  warrior, 
came  before  his  lines  and  shouted, 
"Faras  (where  iff  an  attempt  at  Da- 
nish) Donall  r  "  Here,  thou  reptile  I" 
said  the  Irish  champion.  The  battle 
was  sharp  and  short,  the  two  warriors 
falling  ou  the  sod  at  the  same  moment, 
their  left  hands  clutching  each  other's 
hair,  and  their  hearts  transfixed  by 
their  swords. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  ransacked  for 
sublime  images  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
dread  struggle  that  took  place  between 
the  iron-covered  and  the  defenceless 
warriors  on  each  side : 

44  To  nothing  small  (we  quote  our  text)  could 
be  likened  the  firm,  stern,  sudden,  thunder 
motion,  and  the  stout,  valiant,  haughty,  bil- 
low roll  of  these  people  on  both  sides.  I  could 
compare  it  only  to  the  boundless,  variegated- 
wonderful  firmament  that  has  cast  a  heavy, 
sparkling  shower  of  flaming  stars  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  startling,  fire- 
darting  roar  of  the  clouds  and  the  heavenly 
orbs,  confounded  and  crashed  by  all  the  winds 
in  their  contention  against  each  other.*1 

•  It  !•  •otnewhat  itrange  that  the  chronicler  hM 
not  afforded  even  the  luirech  (the  leathern  Jack  with 
lt«  iron  or  bronze  bcaIm)  to  his  heroes.  These  loricaa 
are  frequent!/  mentioned  In  the  old  laja. 


It  was  a  terrible  spectacle  without 
doubt — the  din  and  «Jang  of  sword  and 
axe  on  shields  and  helms,  the  cries  of 
the  combatants,  and  the  lurid  flashes 
from  the  polished  surfaces  of  the  arms, 
and  the  effect  of  all  intensified  by  dying 
groans,  and  the  sight  of  bodies  writhing 
in  agony  as  life  was  about  to  quit  them. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand,  taking 
distance  into  account,  how  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  could  occur: 

"  It  was  attested  by  the  foreigners  and  for- 
eign  women  who  were  watching  from  the  bat- 
tlements of  Ath  Cliath,  that  they  used  to  see 
flashes  of  fire  from  them  in  the  air  on  all 
teides." 

Malachy's  forces  remained  inactive 
during  the  main  part  of  the  fight  at 
least.  Dr.  Todd  acquits  him,  however, 
of  treachery  to  the  national  cause.  We 
quote  some  passages  of  a  description 
of  the  fight  imputed  to  him  : 

"There  was  a  field  and  a  ditch  between  us 
and  them,  and  the  sharp  wind  of  the  spring 
coming  over  them  toward  us.  And  it  was 
not  a  longer  time  than  a  cow  could  be  milked 
that  we  continued  there,  when  not  one  person 
of  the  two  hosts  could  recognize  another.  .  .  . 
We  were  covered,  as  well  our  heads  as  our  fa- 
ces, and  our  clothes,  with  the  drops  of  the  gory 
blood,  carried  by  the  force  of  the  sharp,  cold 
wind  which  passed  over  them  to  us.  .  .  . 
Our  spears  over  our  heads  had  become  clog- 
ged and  bound  with  long  locks  of  hair,  which 
the  wind  forced  upon  us  when  cut  away  by 
well-aimed  swords  and  gleaming  axes,  so  that 
it  was  half  occupation  to  us  to  endeavor  to 
disentangle  and  cast  them  off." 

Were  we  a  powerful,  well-armed 
warrior  standing  by  the  side  of  Mael- 
seachlin  (Malachy)  on  that  day,  we 
would  certainly  have  endeavored  to 
find  a  better  occupation  for  his  hands. 
Hear  this  bit  of  Pecksniffism  uttered 
by  him: 

"  It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  Erinn  whether 
the  valor  of  those  who  sustained  that  crushing 
assault  was  greater  than  ours  who  bore  the 
sight  of  it  without  running  distracted  before 
the  winds,  or  fainting.*' 

Conaing,  Brian's  nephew,  and  Mael- 
mordha,  fell  that  day  by  each  other's 
swords.  The  Connacht  forces  and  the 
Danes  of  Dublin  assailed  each  other 
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so  furiously  that  only  about  a  hundred 
of  the  Irish  survived,  while  the  Danes 
scarcely  left  a  score*  Murchadh's  ex- 
ploits, could  we  trust  the  chronicler  and 
Malachy,  could  be  rivalled  only  by 
those  of  Achilles  of  old.  He  went  for- 
ward and  backward  through  the  ene- 
mies' ranks,  mowing  them  down  even 
as  a  person  might  level  rows  of  upright 
weeds.  He  got  his  mortal  wound  at 
last  from  the  knife  of  a  Dane  whom 
he  had  struck  to  the  earth.  He  sur- 
vived, however,  till  he  had  received  the 
consolations  of  religion. 

About  sunset  the  foreigners,  not- 
withstanding their  superiority  in  armor, 
were  utterly  defeated.  Striving  to  es- 
cape by  their  ships,  they  were  prevent- 
ed by  the  presence  of  the  full  tide,  and 
those  who  flew  toward  the  city  were 
either  intercepted  by  the  same  tide  or 
by  Maelseachluin's*  men.  Dr.  Todd 
inclines  to  this  last  theory.  The  heroic 
youth  Torloch,  son  of  Murchadh,  pur- 
suing the  fugitive  Danes  into  the  sea, 
met  his  death  at  a  weir. 

The  aged  monarch,  while  engaged 
at  his  prayers  for  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  the  arms  of  his  people,  was 
murdered  just  at  the  moment  of  victory 
by  the  chief  Brodar,  who  in  a  few 
minutes  afterward  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  infuriated  soldiers  crowding  to 
the  8  pot 

The  power  of  the  foreigners  was  cer- 
tainly crushed  in  this  great  and  memo- 
rable combat,  but  disorder  seized  on 
the  general  weal  of  the  island  again. 
South-Munster  renewed  its  contentions 
with  North-Munster,  and  even  its  own 
chiefs  with  each  other.  Donncbad, 
Brian's  remaining  son,  though  a  brave 
prince,  had  not  the  abilities  of  his  father 
or  elder  brother.  Malachy  quietly  re- 
sumed the  sovereignty  of  the  island, 
but  found  that  the  annoyances  from 
turbulent  petty  kings  and  the  still 
remaining  foreigners  were  not  at  an 
end. 

We  join  our  regret  to  that  of  the 
editor  that  one  of  the  un romantic  books 

*  This  name  implies  the  Tonsured,  that  Is,  deroted 
disciple  of  Saint  8ecbnal,  contemporary  with  St.  Pat- 
tick,  and  patron  of  Dunahaugblin. 


of  Annals — that  of  Tiernach,  or  Loch 
C6,  or  that  of  Ulster,  has  not  inaugu- 
rated the  publication  of  our  ancient 
chronicles.  Dr.  Todd  has  done  all  that 
could  be  done  by  the  most  profound 
and  enlightened  scholar  to  disentangle 
the  true  from  the  false  through  the 
narrative  by  shrewd  guesses,  by  sound 
judgment  in  weighing  the  merits  and 
probabilities  of  conflicting  accounts,  by 
comparing  the  romantic  statements 
with  those  set  forth  in  the  genuine  an- 
nals and  the  foreign  authorities,  whether 
Icelandic  or  Anglo-Saxon.  Many 
events  in  our  old  archives,  pronounced 
by  shallow  and  supercilious  critics  to 
have  had  no  foundation,  are  found  to 
possess  the  stamp  of  truth  by  the  caro 
taken  by  Dr.  Todd  and  his  fellow- 
archaeologists  in  comparing  our  own 
annals  and  those  of  the  European  na- 
tions with  whom  we  had  formerly 
either  friendly  or  hostile  relations. 

Besides  the  anxious  care  bestowed 
on  the  comparison  of  the  ditferent  mss. 
and  the  translation,  and  the  very  useful 
commentary,  the  editor  has  furnished 
in  the  appendix  the  fragment  (with 
translation)  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the 
Chronology  and  Genealogy  of  theKings 
of  Ireland  and  of  Munster  during  the 
Danish  period,  Maelseachluin's  account 
of  the  fight  of  Clontarf,  in  full  from  the 
Brussels  ms.,  and  the  genealogy  of  the 
various  Scandinavian  chiefs  who  were 
mixed  with  our  concerns  for  two  cen- 
turies. The  accounts  given  in  detail 
of  the  fortunes  of  Sitric  and  others  of 
these  chiefs  are  highly  interesting. 
1  he  present  volume  will  be  more  gen- 
erally read  than  any  of  the  mere  chroni- 
cles, into  whose  composition  entered 
more  conscience  and  judgment — on 
account  of  the  many  poetic  and  roman- 
tic passages  scattered  through  it.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  is  not  the  last  on  which 
the  labors  of  the  eminent  scholar,  its 
editor,  will  be  employed,  for  we  cannot 
conceive  any  literary  task  more  ably 
and  satisfactorily  executed  than  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil 
and  the  Gaill. 

The  Fatal  Sisters,  translated  by 
Gray  from  the  Norse,  refer  to  the  day 
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at  Clontarf.  We  quote  tbree  of  the 
verses : 

44  Ere  the  ruddy  tun  be  set 

Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing, 
Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet, 
Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 


41  Low  the  dauntless  earl  *  Is  laid, 

Gored  with  many  a  gaping  wound ; 
Fate  demands  a  nobler  head, 
Soon  a  king  t  shall  bite  the  ground. 

*'  Long  his  loss  shall  Erinn  weep, 
Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see ; 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 
Strains  of  immortality  I" 

The  appendix  added  by  Dr.  Todd 
to  the  work  is  exceedingly  interesting 
and  valuable,  containing  among  other 
matters  a  carefully  arranged  genealo- 
gical list  of  the  Irish  princes  and  the 
foreign  chiefs  during  the  Danish  wars, 
and  an  abstract  of  the  fortunes  of  sev- 
eral of  these  kings.  The  accounts  of 
the  battle  of  Clontarf  differed  so  much 
in  form  in  the  two  mss.,  that  is,  the 
Dublin  and  Brussels  copies,  that,  in- 
stead of  pointing  out  the  various  read- 
ings in  notes  to  the  body  of  the  narra- 
tive, the  editor  has  removed  the  account 
in  the  Brussels  mss.,  purported  to  have 
been  given  by  Malachy,  to  the  end  of 
the  book.  Passages  are  worth  pre- 
servation as  literary  curiosities.  If 
Malachy  felt  any  ill  to  Brian  for  wrest- 
ing his  independent  sovereignty  from 
him,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  discovera- 
ble in  his  narrative.  Thus  he  speaks 
of  the  noble  heir-apparent,  Murchadh, 
who  disdained  to  wear  even  a  shield. 

malachy's  account  of  the  battle. 

"The  royal  warrior  had  with  him  two 
swords,  that  is,  a  sword  in  each  hand,  for  he 
was  the  last  man  in  Erinn  who  was  equally  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  right  hand  and  of  the 
left.  .  .  He  would  not  retreat  one  foot  before 
the  race  of  all  mankind  for  any  reason  in  the 
world,  except  this  reason  alone,  that  be  could 
not  help  dying  of  his  wounds.  He  was  the 
last  man  in  Erinn  who  was  a  match  for  a  hun- 
dred. He  was  the  last  man  who  killed  a  hun- 
dred in  one  day  in  Erinn.  His  step  was  the 
last  step  which  true  valor  took.  Seven  like 
Murchadh  were  equal  to  Mac  Samhain,"  etc. 

*Earl  SIfard.  t  Brian. 


Then  the  writer  indulged  in  a  heroic 
series  in  geometrical  progression,  each 
hero  being  worth  seven  such  as  the  man 
who  preceded  him,  aad  the  greatest  of 
all  being  Hector  of  Troy.  All  native 
bards,  school- masters,  and  school  boys, 
who  have  flourished  since  first  the  siege 
of  Troy  was  heard  of  in  Ireland,  have 
fixed  on  Hector  as  the  matchless  model 
of  heroism,  chivalric  faith,  courtesy, 
and  tenderness;  most  of  them  hare 
borne  a  cordial  hatred  to  the  son  of  Pe- 
leus.  Has  the  feeling  originated  from 
the  pseudo-work  of  Dares  the  Phry- 
gian priest  having  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try before  Homer's  44  Tale  of  Troy  Di- 
vine"? The  theory  in  the  text  would 
make  Hector  many  times  superior  to 
Hercules,  the  heroic  terms  in  the  se- 
venfold progression  being  Murchadh. 
Mac  Samhain,  Lugha  Lagha,  Cooall 
Cearnach,  Lugha  Lamb  fad  (Long 
Hand,)  Hector  1  After  the  list  comes 
this  rather  startling  assertion :  u  These 
were  the  degrees  of  championship  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  before 
Hector  there  was  no  illustrious  cham- 
pionship." 

41  Murchadh  was  the  Hector  of  Erinn  in  va- 
lor, in  championship,  in  generosity,  in  munifi- 
cence. He  was  the  pleasant,  intelligent,  af- 
fable, accomplished  Samson  of  the  Hebrews  m 
his  own  career  and  in  his  time.  He  was  the 
second  powerful  Hercules,  who  destroyed  and 
exterminated  the  serpents  and  monsters  of 
Erinn.  .  .  He  was  the  gate  of  battle  and  the 
sheltering  tree,  the  crushing  sledge-hammer  of 
the  enemies  of  his  fatherland  and  of  his  race 
during  his  career. 

*•  When  this  very  valiant,  very  great,  royal 
champion,  and  plundering,  brave,  powerful 
hero  saw  the  crushing  and  the  repulse  that  the 
Danars  and  pirates  gave  to  the  Dal  Caia,  it 
operated  upon  him  like  death  or  a  permanent 
blemish ;  and  he  was  seized  with  boiling,  ter- 
rible anger,  and  his  bird  of  valor  and  cham- 
pionship arose,  and  he  made  a  brave,  vigorous, 
sudden  rush  at  a  battalion  of  the  pirates,  Hke 
a  violent,  impetuous,  furious  ox  that  is  about 
being  caught,  or  like  a  fierce,  tearing,  swift, 
all-powerful  lioness  deprived  of  her  cubs,  or 
like  the  roll  of  a  deluging  torrent,  that  abet- 
ters and  smashes  everything  that  resists  it ; 
and  he  made  a  hero's  breach  and  a  soldier's 
field  through  the  battalions  of  the  pirates. 
And  the  historians  of  the  foreigners  testified 
after  him  that  there  fell  fifty  by  his  right* 
and  filly  by  his  left  hand  in  that  onset.  Nor 
did  he  administer  more  then  one  blew  to  any 
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of  them ;  and  neither  shield,  nor  corselet,  nor 
helmet,  resisted  any  of  the*e  blows,  which 
dave  bodies  and  skulls  alike.  Thus  three 
times  be  forced  his  way  backward  through 
the  battalions  in  that  manner.*' 

Sitric,  the  Danish  prince,  married 
as  before  mentioned  to  a  daughter  of 
Brian,  is  described  as  looking  at  the 
fight  from  his  Dublin  watch-tower, 
with  his  wife  at  his  side.  Seeing  the 
mass  of  plumages  and  hair  shorn  off 
by  the  gleaming  weapons,  and  flying 
over  the  heads  in  the  wind,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Well  do  the  foreigners  reap 
the  field,  for  many  is  the  sheaf  whirl- 
ed aloft  over  them."  But  in  the  even- 
ing he  was  obliged  to  endure  the  sight 
of  his  foreign  friends  and  allies  fleeing 
into  the  sea  "  like  a  herd  of  cows  in 
heat  from  sultry  weather,  or  from 
gnats,  or  from  flies.  And  they  were 
pursued  quickly  and  lightly  into  the 
sea,  where  they  were  with  great  vio- 
lence drowned,  so  that  they  lay  in  heaps 
and  in  hundreds  and  in  battalions." 
Sitric's  wife  had  not  yet  learned  to 
feel  strong  sympathy  with  her  hus- 
band's politics  ;  and,  if  he  had  insisted 
on  her  presence  in  order  to  be  a  spec- 
tator of  the  defeat  of  her  countrymen, 
he  was  sadly  disappointed : 

"Then  it  was  that  Brian's  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Amhlaibh's  son,  said :  *  It  appears  to 
me,'  said  she,  1  that  the  foreigners  have  gain- 
ed their  inheritance.'*  *  What  is  that,  Ogirl?' 
said  Amhlaibh's  son.  "The  foreigners  are 
only  going  into  the  sea  as  is  hereditary  to 
them.'  *  I  know  not  whether  it  is  on  them, 
but  nevertheless  they  tarry  not  to  be  milked.' 

"  The  son  of  AmhUibh  was  angered  with 
her,  and  he  gave  her  a  blow  which  knocked  a 
tooth  out  of  her  head.'' 

Mureadh's  death  after  a  fatiguing 
day  of  fight  has  been  already  related. 
While  the  fierce  struggle  was  going 
on,  thus  was  the  brave  and  devout 
old  monarch  employed : 

"  When  the  combatants  met,  his  cushion 
was  spread  under  him,  and  he  opened  his 
psalter,  and  be  began  to  recite  his  psalms 
and  his  prayers  behind  the  battle,  and  there 

*  Sitric  had  used  that  expression  at  an  early  hoar 
of  the  fight,  when  he  Imagined  the  Danes  were  gain- 
ing on  their  enemy. 


was  no  one  with  him  but  Laideen,  his  own 
horseboy.  Brian  said  to  his  attendant, 
4  Watch  thou  the  battle  and  the  comba- 
tants while  I  recite  my  psalms.'  Brian  then 
said  fifty  psalms,  fifty  prayers,  and  fifty  paters, 
and  he  asked  the  attendant  how  the  battalioos 
were  circumstanced.  The  attendant  answer- 
ed, '  I  see  them,  and  closely  confounded  are 
they,  and  each  of  them  has  come  within  grasp' 
of  the  other.  And  not  more  loud  to  me  would 
be  the  blows  in  Tomar's  wood  if  seven  batta- 
lions were  cutting  it  down,  than  are  the  re- 
sounding blows  on  the  heads,  and  bones,  and 
skulls  of  them.'  Brian  asked  how  was  the 
banner  of  Murchadh.  *  It  stands,*  said  the 
attendant,  *  and  the  banners  of  the  Dal  Cais 
round  it.'  .  .  His  cushion  was  readjusted  un- 
der Brian,  and  he  said  fifty  psalms,  fifty  pray- 
ers, and  fifty  paters,  and  he  asked  the  attendant 
how  the  battalions  were.  The  attendant  said, 
4  There  lives  not  a  man  who  could  distinguish 
one  of  them  from  the  other,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  hosts  on  either  side  are  fallen,  and 
those  that  are  alive  are  so  covered — their 
heads,  and  legs,  and  garments,  and  drops  of 
crimson  blood — that  the  father  could  not  re- 
cognize his  own  son  there.*  And  again  he 
asked  how  was  the  banner  of  Murchadh.  The 
attendant  answered,  4  It  is  far  from  Murchadh, 
and  has  gone  through  the  hosts  westward,  and 
it  is  stooping  and  inclining.  Brian  said, 4  Erinn 
declines  on  that  account.  Nevertheless  so 
long  as  the  men  of  Erinn  shall  see  that  ban- 
ner, its  valor  and  its  courage  shall  be  upon  every 
man  of  them.*  Brian's  cushion  was  readjust- 
ed, and  he  said  fifty  psalms,  fifty  prayers,  and 
fifty  paters,  and  the  fighting  continued  during 
all  that  time.  Brian  then  cried  out  to  the  at- 
tendant, how  was  the  banner  of  Murchad,  and 
how  were  the  battalions.  The  attendant  an- 
swered, 4  It  appears  to  me  like  as  if  Tomar's 
wood  was  being  cut  down,  and  set  on  fire,  its 
underwood  and  its  young  trees,  and  as  if  the 
seven  battalions  had  been  unceasingly  destroy- 
ing it  for  a  month,  and  its  immense  trees  and 
its  great  oaks  left  standing.*  *' 


LATER  EXPLOITS  OF  SITRIC  OF  THE  SILKY 
BEARD. 

A  year  after  the  battle,  Malachj 
assaulted  Dublin,  and  burned  all  the 
buildings  outside  the  fortress,  within 
which  Sitric  lay  secure.  In  1018, 
Sitric  blinded  Bran  or  Braoin,  his  own 
first  cousin,  son  of  Maelmordha,  thus 
incapacitating  him  to  rule.  The  poor 
prince  subsequently  went  abroad  and 
died  in  a  monastery  at  Cologne.  This 
Bran  was  ancestor  of  the  Ua  Brain 
or  CVByrn  of  Wicklow.  Next  year 
he  went  on  enlarging  his  bad  ways  by 
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plundering  Kells,  slaying  many  peo- 
ple in  the  very  church,  and  carrying 
away  spoils  and  prisoners*  In  1021. 
his  Danes  and  himself  got  a  signal 
defeat  at  Derne  Mogorog.  (Dclgany,) 
by  the  son  of  Dunking,  King  of  Lein- 
ster.  In  1022,  he  was  again  defeated 
by  King  Malachy  in  a  land  battle, 
and  at  sea  by  Niall,  son  of  Eochaidh, 
(yr.  Achy  or  Uchy,)  king  of  Hy 
ConailL  In  1027,  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful raid  into  Meath,  and  next  year 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Two 
years  later  he  attended  the  funeral  of 
his  mother  Gormflaith.  His  pilgrim- 
age had  not  quenched  his  thirst  for 
forays,  for  in  1031  he  plundered  Ard- 
braccan,  and  carried  off  much  cattle. 
Next  year  he  was  victorious  at  the 


month  of  the  Boyne  over  the  men  of 
Meath,  Louth,  and  Monaghan.  In 
1035,  twenty-one  years  after  the  great 
fight,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
nephew  Eachma reach,  (Rich  in  Hors- 
es,) and  went  abroad,  (where  is  not 
said.)  His  death  as  well  as  that  of 
his  daughter  Fineen,  a  nun,  is  record- 
ed in  1042,  the  last  seven  years  of 
life  having  probably  been  spent  in  re- 
ligious retirement. 

Irish  historians  and  archaeologists 
will  find  valuable  assistance  in  the 
appendix,  whenever  they  are  occupied 
with  the  genealogies  of  the  Irish  or 
foreign  kings  and  chiefs  who  flourished 
during  the  two  centuries  preceding  the 
day  at  Clontarf. 


From  The  Month. 

RHODA. 

A.  DEVONSHIRE  ECLOGUE* 

"  I  am  declined 
Into  the  rale  of  years;  yet  that's  not  much.'*—  Othello. 

It  was  the  deep  midsummer ;  the  calm  lake 

Lay  shining  in  the  sun  ;  the  glittering  ripples, 

That  scarce  bare  record  of  the  wind's  light  wings, 

Beached  not  the  shore,  where,  shadowed  by  huge  oak*, 

The  clear  still  water  blended  with  the  land 

In  undistinguished  union.    All  was  still, 

Save  where  at  little  distance  a  bright  spring 

Leapt  out  from  a  fern-coroneted  rock, 

And  ran  with  cheerful  prattle  its  short  course 

(Making  the  silence  deeper  for  its  noise) 

To  quiet  slumber  in  the  quiet  lake. 

Down  to  the  margin  of  the  water,  slow 
Pacing  along  the  shadow-dappled  grass 
Into  the  trees'  green  twilight,  steadfastly 
The  while  his  eyes  bent  down  upon  the  ground, 
Sir  Richard  Conway  came.    No  longer  young ; 
A  statesman  of  repute ;  in  council  wise ; 
Of  bitter  speech,  but  not  unkindly  heart ; 
Of  stately  presence  stilL    He  in  his  youth 
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Had  wooed  and  wedded  a  fair  girl ;  so  fair, 
So  gentle,  and  so  good  that  when  she  died 
His  heart  and  love  died  too,  and  in  her  grave 
Lay  down,  and  be  came  forth  a  stricken  man. 

But  this  was  long  ago :  his  children  grew ; 
He  watched  them,  but  they  never  saw  his  heart ; 
They  dreamed  not  of  the  proud  man's  tenderness, 
But  went  into  the  highway  of  the  world, 
And  left  him  to  his  utter  loneliness. 
Years  passed :  sometimes  his  solitary  heart 
Sent  out  a  cry  of  agony  for  love  ; 
But  no  one  heard — he  sternly  stifled  it : 
Treading  his  path  with  dignity,  he  lived 
In  pride  and  honor,  and  be  lived  alone. 

He  prayed  for  love,  and  in  his  autumn  days 
Love  came  upon  him ;  but  in  such  a  sort 
As,  if  a  man  had  told  him  it  would  come, 
He  would  have  laughed  in  scorn.    But  so  it  is ; 
God  gives  us  our  desire,  and  sends  withal 
Sharp  chastening  as  his  wisdom  sees  most  fit. 

Rhoda,  the  fairest  of  a  sisterhood 
Who  were  all  fair,  lived  hard  by  the  great  house, 
Near  to  the  lake ;  the  daughter  of  a  pair 
Not  rich,  yet  blessed  with  slender  competence. 
And  sometimes  in  the  park,  or  in  the  house, 
Whereto  chance  errands  brought  her,  she  would  meet 
Sir  Richard,  who  to  such  as  her  showed  ever 
A  gracious  kindness,  and  would  give  to  her 
A  friendly  greeting,  sometimes  with  a  word 
Of  question  of  her  needs  or  her  de3ires, 
Followed  by  such  slight  interchange  of  talk 
As  might  befit  such  meetings — nothing  more. 
Indeed  he  could  not  fail,  as  time  wore  on, 
To  note  that  with  each  year  she  lovelier  grew : 
A  pale  and  delicate  fairy,  exquisite 
As  some  rare  picture,  with  pathetic  eyes 
Veiled  underneath  long  lashes ;  their  shy  glance 
S«emed  to  reveal  a  soul  whose  tender  depths 
Were  un profaned  by  any  earthly  thought. 
Nor  was  it  seeming  only  :  she  was  good ; 
And  fenced  her  beauty  with  simplicity, 
Meek  sense,  and  modest  wisdom. 


He  could  not  choose  but  see  it ;  and  he  felt, 
When  she  was  near,  as  if  some  soothing  strain 
Breathed  round  him ;  and  his  secret  soul  was  swayed 
With  unseen  power,  as  sways  the  billowy  corn 
Swept  by  the  warm  caresses  of  the  wind. 
He  knew  what  this  portended.    All  in  vain 
The  proud  man  struggled  with  his  heart :  he  loved, 
vol.  v.— 60 


Thi8  he  Saw- 
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And  knew  that  he  loved,  Rhoda ;  all  in  vain 
He  strove  to  turn  away  from  her  fair  face ; 
He  only  gazed  more  tenderly :  in  vain 
Strove  to  speak  coldly  when  he  met  her;  still 
His  deep  voice  trembled,  as  his  heart  beat  fast, 
And  from  bis  eyes  looked  out  his  yearning  souL 
Of  all  this  conflict  Rhoda  saw  but  little ; 
The  less,  belike,  for  conflict  of  her  own : 
Mysterious  longings  kindled  by  his  voice ; 
Shy  pleasure  in  his  presence ;  constant  thought 
(Half  reverence,  half  compassion,  tender  always) 
Of  this  grave,  courteous,  noble,  lonely  man, 
Who  looked  so  great,  so  sorrowful,  but  still 
With  many  a  mute  yet  clearly  speaking  sign 
Sued  for  her  love  with  sad  humility. 
These  things  she  never  uttered  to  her  heart ; 
And  if  her  thoughts  half  spoke,  unwaveringly 
She  put  them  by,  and  simply  went  her  way. 
But  he  could  fight  no  longer ;  and  to-day 
He  waited  by  the  water,  for  he  knew 
Rhoda  would  pasa  that  way,  and  he  resolved 
.  To  tell  her  all  his  secret,  and  to  learn 
His  future  from  her  lips,  whether  they  spoke 
Hope  or  despair. 

He  had  not  waited  long. 
When  through  the  park,  along  the  trembling  lake, 
Into  the  oaks1  soft  shadows,  Rhoda  came  ; 
So  bright,  so  fresh,  so  beautiful,  she  seemed 
To  bring  a  golden  light  into  the  gloom. 
Sir  Richard  trembled,  and  his  breath  came  quick, 
His  pulse  throbbed  wildly,  and  his  eyes  grew  dim  ; 
Yet,  mastered  by  his  iron  will,  his  words 
Came  calmly  forth  to  greet  her :  at  the  sound, 
Surprised  to  find  him  here,  she  started  back, 
Then  murmuring  something  hurriedly,  went  on. 
He  gently  staid  her,  saying  in  tenderest  tones : 

*•  One  moment,  Rhoda — one — could  you  but  know — " 
She  looked  into  his  face  with  wondering  eyes, 
Then  bashfully  withdrew  them  ;  for  she  knew 
At  once  his  secret  from  his  pleading  voice 
And  his  dark  eyes'  ineffable  tenderness. 

44 1  did  not  mean  to  startle  you/'  he  said  ; 

"  Nay,  do  uot  tremble ;  could  you  see  my  soul. 
The  tempest  there  would  make  your  own  show  calm. 
Qh !  stay — forgive  me — when  the  heart  beats  fast. 
The  tongue  is  slow — I  love  you !    Fewest  words 
Are  best  for  such  confession.    Can  you  love?" 

But  Rhoda  could  not  answer.    Naught  was  heard 
Except  the  gurgling  of  the  silver  spring, 
When  thus  in  saddest  accents  he  resumed : 
"  Rhoda,  you  see  in  me  a  man  sore  smitten, 
Whose  youth  and  spring  were  buried  long  ago- 
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One  who  has  had  no  summer  in  his  heart, 
Whose  autumn  days  are  lonely,  and  who  prayed 
(Till  you  relumed  the  sunshine  of  his  life) 
For  the  swift-closing  winter  of  the  grave. 
Long  have  I  kept  my  secret  to  myself — 
From  no  mean  shame,  my  girl ;  for  well  I  know, 
Were  you  my  wife,  mine  were  the  gain,  not  yours ; 
But  silver  hairs  blend  ill  with  waving  gold, 
Nor  would  I  bring  a  blight  upon  your  life. 
Why  have  I  spoken  ?    'Twas  a  selfish  thought 
To  share  with  you  the  burden  of  my  gloom, 
Overshadowing  your  young  years — an  idle  dream 
That  one  so  old  and  desolate  as  I 
Could  stir  the  heart  of  blessed  youthfulness. 
There — you  have  heard  my  secret.    Pity  me : 
I  know  you  will  not  mock  me.    So,  farewell ! 
Go,  Rhoda,  with  my  blessing  on  your  head ! 
I  to  my  loveless  life  return  alone, 
Forlorn,  but  uncomplaining." 

He  turned  to  go, 
But  Rhoda,  who  had  heard  him  to  this  word, 
Could  now  endure  no  more ;  she  caught  his  arm, 
She  gazed  at  him  with  fond  eyes  full  of  tears. 
u  Oh !  not  alone ! "  she  said — u  we  go  together ; 
If  a  poor  girl  like  me—"    She  said  no  more, 
But  turned  and  hid  her  face  upon  his  heart. 
He  clasped  her,  looking  thankfully  to  heaven, 
Then  stooped  and  kissed  her :  "  Rhoda,  my  own  wife, 
Bear  with  me  for  my  love  1"    The  trees  stood  still, 
Yielding  no  faintest  whispering.    They  came  forth 
Out  of  the  solemn  grove  into  the  sun ; 
The  soft  blue  sky  had  not  one  film  of  cloud  ; 
And  as  they  walked  in  silence,  they  could  hear 
Far  off  the  happy  stockdove's  brooding  note. 

And  so  Sir  Richard  won  his  lovely  wife. 
Once  more  the  old  house  brightened ;  stately  rooms 
Rang  with  the  unaccustomed  sound  of  mirth : 
And  still  as  years  weut  on,  Sir  Richard  wore 
Always  an  air  of  serious  cheerfulness ; 
While  baby  voices  gladdened  all  the  place, 
And  Rhoda's  lovely  face  was  never  sad. 
Let  the  grim  rock  give  forth  a  living  stream, 
And  still  boon  nature  crowns  its  ruggedness 
With  flowers  and  fairy  grasses. 


Towers  up  a  tract  of  granite ;  the  huge  hills 
.    Bear  on  their  broad  flanks  right  into  the  mists 
Vast  sweeps  of  purple  heath  and  yellow  furze. 
It  is  the  home  of  rivers,  and  the  haunt 
Of  great  cloud-armies,  borne  on  ocean  blasts 
Far-stretching  squadrons,  with  colossal  stride 
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Marching  from  peak  to  peak,  or  lying  down 
Upon  the  granite  beds  that  crown  the  heights. 
Yet  for  the  dwellers  near  them  these  bleak  moors 
Have  some  strange  fascination ;  aud  I  own 
That,  like  a  strong  man's  sweetness,  to  myself 
Pent  in  the  smoky  city,  worn  with  toil, 
When  the  sun  rends  the  veil,  or  flames  unveiled 
Over  those  wide  waste  uplands,  or  when  mists 
Fill  the  great  vales  like  lakes,  then  break  and  roll 
Slow  lingering  up  the  hills  as  living  things, 
Then  do  they  stir  and  lift  the  soul ;  and  then 
Their  colors,  and  their  rainbows,  and  their  clouds, 
And  their  fierce  winds,  and  desolate  liberty, 
Seem  endless  beauty  and  untold  delight. 

So  was  it  with  Sir  Richard  :  from  the  park 
And  from  the  cares  of  state  he  often  went 
With  Rhoda,  to  enjoy  some  happy  hours 
There  face  to  face  with  nature — far  away 
From  all  the  din  aud  fume  of  human  life, 
From  paltry  cares  and  interests,  that  corrupt 
Or  keep  the  soul  in  chains.    They  may  be  seen 
On  a  great  hill,  on  cloudless  summer  days, 
Or  when  the  sun  in  autumn  melts  the  clouds, 
Gazing  on  that  magnificent  region,  spread 
In  majesty  below  them  :  teeming  plains 
And  wood-clothed  gorges  of  the  hills  in  front; 
Behind  them  sea-like  ridges  of  bare  moor, 
Some  in  brown  shade,  some  white  with  blazing  light ; 
Above,  enormous  rocks  piled  up  in  play 
By  giants ;  all  around,  authentic  relics 
Of  those  drear  ages,  when  half-naked  men 
Roamed  these  dim  regions,  waging  doubtful  war 
With  wolves  and  bears ;  and  on  the  horizon's  verge 
The  pale  blue  waste  of  ocean.    There  they  sit, 
Sir  Richard  and  his  Rhoda,  side  by  side — 
Their  hearts  aglow  with  love,  their  souls  bowed  down 
In  thankful  adoration,  scarce  recalled 
From  musings  deep  and  tender,  by  the  shouts 
Of  two  fair  children  playing  at  their  feet. 
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ORIOtKAL. 

PROTESTANT   ATTACKS    UPON   THE  BIBLE* 


The  work,  the  title  of  which  we  sub- 
join, though  pretending  on  the  surface 
to  be  an  appeal,  in  favor  of  the  Bible, 
is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  serious  at- 
tacks made  upon  it  that  has  come  un- 
der our  notice ;  and  would  be,  for  a 
Protestant,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
books  he  could  read.  With  a  Catho- 
lic its  arguments  would  have  no  force 
whatever,  being  based  upon  the  unphi- 
losophical  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment on  revealed  truth.  We  should 
say  that,  take  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  very 
clever  attempt  to  found  a  purely  sub- 
jective religion,  which  might  call  itself 
Christianity  with  equal  consistency  as 
do  many  so-called  Christian  denomina- 
tions of  our  day,  and  which  would  con- 
sequently ignore  all  dogmatic  authority 
and  make  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
only  as  a  means  of  edification. 

We  cannot  see  how  a  Protestant  can 
escape  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
author,  unless  he  abandons  his  Protes- 
tantism for  Catholic  authority  or  for 
the  most  irresponsible  individuality; 
and,  if  the  author  has  really  been  sin- 
cere in  his  professed  desire  to  reassure 
the  troubled  mind  of  his  reluctant  scep- 
tic, and  inspire  him  with  respect  for  the 
Bible  as  the  revealed  word  of  God, 
we  cannot  but  think  he  counts  upon 
hia  sceptic's  possessing  very  limited 
reasoning  powers.  His  entire  argu- 
ment throughout  is  based  upon  postu- 
lates which  we  are  sure  no  sceptic  and 
certainly  no  Catholic  is  prepared  to 
grant.  For  it  is  assumed  both  that 
we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  Christians  as 
a  matter  of  course,  independent  of  au- 
thoritative teaching,  and  that  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted  without  extrinsic  proof. 
Moreover,  that  each  individual  is  pos- 

•  Liber  Llbrorum :  Its  Structure,  Limitations,  and 
JJfrpos*.  A  Friendly  Com  muni  cation  to  a  Reluctant 
Sceptic  New-York:  C.  Scrlbner  A  Co.  1S6T. 


sessed  of  a  verifying  faculty  which  en- 
ables him  to  appropriate  of  its  contents 
just  so  much  and  in  so  far  as  God 
wishes  it  to  be  true  to  him. 

To  assert  that  a  man  can  be  or  has 
become  a  Christian  without  having  been 
so  taught  is  simply  absurd.  That 
Christianity  is,  of  ail  religious  systems, 
the  most  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
reason  and  spiritual  needs  of  mankind, 
fulfilling,  perfecting,  and  completing  hu- 
man nature,  is  indisputable ;  but  a  man 
is  not  born  a  Christian  any  more  than 
he  is  born  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Buddhist 
What  the  author  of  this  work  seems 
contented  to  take  as  Christianity  will  be 
found  broad  enough  to  suit  any  one 
who  has  a  fancy  to  dignify  the  mutilat- 
ed traditions  to  which  he  yet  clings 
by  that  title ;  but  we  think  very  few 
will  consent  to  accept  their  own  con- 
victions as  sufficient  proof  of  the  divine 
truth  of  what  they  believe,  or  bow  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  inspired 
word  of  God  upon  no  other  authority 
than  a  sense  of  its  harmony  in  doctrine 
and  morals  with  what  they  individually 
hold.  The  stream  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  fountain.  That  the  stream  of 
Christian  truth,  nay,  that  the  stagnant 
puddles  which  are  the  result  of  an  er- 
ratic overflow  of  its  waters,  are  the 
cause  of  its  fountain-head  of  credibility 
is  what  this  unphilosophical  writer  takes 
for  granted  on  every  page  of  his  book. 
Of  course  it  is  both  foolish  and  arro- 
gant presumption  in  the  church  to 
claim  infallibility,  but  the  most  reason- 
able thing  in  the  world  for  each  and 
every  human  being  to  claim  this  pre- 
rogative as  a  natural-born  character- 
istic. However,  we  do  not  wonder  at 
this  ;  it  is  but  the  logical  consequence, 
ridiculously  absurd  as  is  the  conclusion, 
of  the  rejection  of  the  principle  of  di- 
vine authority.  It  is  the  conclusion 
forced  upon  its  adherents  by  Protes- 
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tantism,  and  shows  its  fruits  in  the 
present  wide-spread  scepticism  and  in- 
fidelity in  the  countries  where  it  has 
been  the  dominant  religion.  Never 
did  any  system  prepare  more  surely 
the  weapon  of  its  own  destruction  than 
that  which  promulgated  to  the  world 
the  principle  of  private  judgment.  The 
cry  of  revolt  is  raised  in  the  Protestant 
camp,  and  alarming  its  teachers — Rome 
or  Reason — by  which  is  too  plainly 
meant,  44  Either  a  divinely  constituted 
authority,  or  the-  divine  authority  of 
the  individual  soul."  A  choice  that 
leaves  all  the  sects  which  have  sprung 
from  the  Reformation  out  in  the  cold. 

Upon  the  unphilosophical  basis  for 
Christian  faith  which  we  have  noted 
above  our  author  proceeds  to  establish 
the  sufficient  authenticity  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible.  We  6ay,  sufficient, 
because,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  gather, 
he  rates  the  entire  credibility  and  value 
of  the  Scriptures  as  the  revealed  word 
of  God  to  man  according  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  assent  of  the  indi- 
vidual, assuming,  as  he  does,  that  every 
man  possesses  a  " verifying  faculty9' 
and  a  "  spiritual  insight/'  through 
which  his  own  belief  and  the  Scriptures 
confirm  one  another  and  make  him 
wise  unto  salvation. 

He  holds  that  the  Bible  is  inspired 
only  in  what  concerns  doctrine  and 
morals,  but  is  forced  to  make  his  read- 
er the  judge  of  what  is  doctrine  and 
the  censor  of  morality,  for  his  highest 
evidence  either  of  inspiration  or  of  the 
canonicity  of  the  sacred  books  is,  as 
he  tells  us  on  p.  136,  "the  interior 
witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  truths  em- 
bodied in  the  accepted  books."  And 
as  he  says  on  p.  85,  "  It  is  4  the  wise' 
only  who  4  understand.'  The  pea-' 
sant  is,  in  this  respect,  often  far 
above  the  philosopher.  Everything 
depends  on  the  moral  condition  of  the 
recipient."  We  think  it  sufficient  to 
add  his  own  damaging  conclusion: 
**  That  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
makes  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  mainly  subjective  cannot  be  dis- 
puted ;  but  nothing  else  in  the  present 
day  appears  to  have  much  hold  on  men. 


It  may,  indeed,  be  seriously  doubted 
whether  it  is  now  possible  to  bring  for- 
ward any  evidence,  in  favor  of  miraclt* 
for  instance,  which  could  reasonably 
,  be  expected  to  satisfy  an  unconcerned 
spectator,  and  still  less  an  opponent." 
(P.  86.) 

For  himself,  therefore,  the  author 
rejects  all  miracles  which  he  thiub 
were  needless  and  unworthy  of  the 
apparent  end  for  which  they  were  per- 
formed, and  advises  his  reluctant  scep- 
tic to  follow  his  example.  Moreover, 
as  he  does  not  find  that  his  interior  wit- 
ness convicts  him  of  the  truth  of  the 
Trinity  or  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or,  as  we  suppose,  from  the  tenor  of  bis 
language,  auything  else  that  is  a  mys- 
tery, of  course  the  Scripture  does  not 
teach  these  doctrines  either.  No  man 
can  be  blind  to  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  a  principle.  The  Bi- 
ble could  not  have  the  slightest  extrin- 
sic authority  in  either  doctrine  or  mo- 
rals, and  is  a  proof  that,  without  the 
divine  authority,  which  both  authenti- 
cates and  interprets  it,  it  is  practically 
worthless  in  teaching  the  one  or  en- 
forcing the  other* 

The  following  passage  contains  a 
most  admirable  refutation  of  the  writer'* 
own  principle,  which,  however,  he  does 
not  appear  to  see :  u  Looked  at  >n  this 
wayr — as  discerned  by  spiritual  in- 
sight—  "  it  is  of  no  moment  that  either 
the  uninstructed  or  the  instructed  man 
should  be  able  to  say  regarding  each 
separate  passage  of  Scripture,  this  w 
inspired,  this  is  not.  How  can  be 
indeed  ?  The  revelation  is  not  a  thing 
opart  from  daily  life,  but  through  it& 
various  relations :  how,  then,  can  any 
man  undertake  to  separate  in  each  par- 
ticular the  supernatural  element  from 
the  natural  which  it  irradiates  and 
explains  ?  To  regard  anything  of  the 
kind  as  necessary  either  to  confidence 
or  edification  is  absurd ;  aa  absurd,  io 
fact,  as  it  is  to  maintain  that  we  're- 
quire an  exercise  of  judgment  upon 
the  written  document  before  we  can 
allow  men  to  believe  in  their  King  auo* 
Saviour.'  Every  one  knowa  that  thl* 
is  not  the  fact ;  that  in  all  time  the 
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multitude  never  have  nor  ever  can  en- 
ter upon  any  such  inquiries ;  that  the 
masses  must  either  believe  in  Christ 
directly  as  an  actual  person  related  to 
them,  and  recognized  by  them  in  their 
inmost  souls,  or  they  will  not  believe 
at  all.  They  listen  to  the  announce- 
ment that  Christ  is  their  Redeemer, 
and  they  believe  the  good  news  just  in 
so  far  as  it  finds  a  response  in  their 
own  spiritual  necessities  and  conscious- 
ness. Into  evidences  about  documents 
they  cannot  enter.  "   (Pp.  81,  82.) 

Thi3  is  the  most  delightful  instance 
of  begging  the  question  we  have  ever 
met  with.   Pray,  who  announces  to  the 
multitude,  who  cannot  enter  into  evi- 
dence about  documents  nor  even  read 
them,  that  Christ  is  their  Redeemer? 
and  who  has  any  right  tp  announce 
that  fact?  Truly, 44  whosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved  ;*  but,  **  how  shall  they  call  on 
him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed? 
Or  how  shall  they  believe  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?    Aud  how  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  And  how 
shall  they  preach  unless  they  be  sentf" 
That  it  is  the  end  of  preaching,  and  that 
saving  faith  is  the  belief  of  the  "  good 
news  just  in  so  far  as  it  finds  a  response 
in  one's  own  spiritual  necessities  and 
self-consciousness,"  is  mere  twaddle, 
since  our  spiritual  needs  however  keen- 
ly appreciated,  or  self-consciousness, 
however  exalted,  can  never  supply  the 
objective  truths  of  faith  or  rise  above 
their  own  capacity  to  the  ability  of 
verifying,  without  the  aid  of  extrinsic 
authority,  the  truths  when  proposed. 
Christianity,  in  so  far  as  it  is  anything 
more  than  mere  natural  religion,  is  not 
of  us,  but  to  us.    For  if  it  were  of  us, 
what  need  is  there  of  a  revelation? 
That  the  good  news  that  Christ  is  my 
Redeemer  can  be  in  any  manner  af- 
firmed to  me  by  my  own  self-conscious- 
ness is  impossible.    It  is  an  historical 
fact,  it  is  true,  that  such  a  person  as 
Christ  Mved,  but  it  is  not  an  historical 
fact,  by  any  means,  that  he  is  my  Re- 
deemer.   That  is  a  divine  fact,  which 
the  most  minute  history  of  humanity 
never  could  demonstrate,  for  it  is  al- 


together out  of  the  natural  order,  and 
wholly  supernatural,  and  hence  re- 
quiring a  divine  teaching  authority 
both  to  promulgate  it  and  enforce  my 
belief.  What  this  author,  with  many 
other  modern  writers  of  the  same  class, 
needs  is  a  good  course  of  philosophy 
as  taught  in  our  Catholic  schools.  It 
would  save  us  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
paper  in  exposing  their  illogical  rea- 
sonings. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  holy  writ- 
ings find  a  response  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  Christian  which  no  other 
book  that  was  ever  penned  could  awak- 
en. We  know  that  it  is  full  of  strength 
and  consolation,  of  instruction  and  right- 
eousness, and  of  help  in  the  perfecting 
of  his  character;  but  this  is  the" case 
precisely  because  he  is  a  Christian  by 
virtue  of  the  same  authority  which 
declares  the  inspiration  of  its  contents. 
That  authority  for  every  one  who  can 
rationally  call  himself  a  Christian  is 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
From  this  there  is  no  escape.  All 
Protestants  inasmuch  as  they  are 
Christian  are  so  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  whatever  Catholic  tradition  is 
yet  left  to  influence  them.  It  announces 
that  Christianity  is  true  and  that  the 
Bible  is  inspired.  This  tradition  of 
theirs  finds  its  sanction  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  would  be  utterly  worthless 
if  she  had  no  existence. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  controvert 
the  fact  that  the  Bible,  as  a  Christian 
revelation,  depends  for  its  authenticity 
and  canonicity  upon  the  sanction  of  the 
church.  To  say  that  it  does  not  is  to 
claim  inspiration  for  every  individual 
in  order  to  decide  upon  what  is  and 
what  is  not  inspired.  If  I  reject  the 
authority  of  the  church,  how  shall  I  be 
content  with  the  Bible  as  it  is,  as  she 
has  compiled  it  ?  Perhaps  I  might  dif- 
fer with  her  as  to  her  decision  about 
the  non-inspiration  of  the  rejected 
gospels  and  epistles;  and  if  to  my 
thinking  some  of  the  books  which  it 
now  contains  are  not  inspired,  nay 
more,  if  I  reject  the  whole  of  them  as 
such,  what  power  on  earth  is  there  to 
call  me  to  account  ?   No  wonder  Lu- 
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ther  had  the  presumption  to  call  the 
epistle  of  St.  James  an  '  epistle  of 
straw,"  or  that  Dr.  Colenso  has  no  re- 
spect for  the  Pentateuch.  We  are  con- 
strained to  believe  that  the  principles 
assumed  by  this  writer  are  far  more 
pernicious,  and  would  do  more  to  un- 
dermine the  traditional  authority  which 
the  Bible  has  among  Protestants  and 
reluctant  sceptics,  than  the  weak  and 
flippant  arguments  of  the  notorious 
apostle  of  the  Zulus. 

We  read  the  chapter  on  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  with  no  little 
curiosity,  knowing  that  this  would  pre- 
sent a  test  question  to  the  author  s  sys- 
tem of  inspiration.  Suppose  that  two 
men,  two  Christians  if  you  will,  not 
only  differed  about  the  inspiration  of  a 
certain  passage,  but  also  about  the  in- 
terpretation of  it.  Can  the  conclusion 
of  both,  contradictory  as  they  are,  be 
the  "  witness  of  the  Spirit"  ?  As  we 
expected,  this  chapter  is  the  weakest  in 
the  book.  Let  us  give  the  author's  ar- 
gument :  "  But  while  divine  revelation 
can  have  but  one  true  meaning,  noth- 
ing can  bo  more  certain  than  that,  being 
a  message  from  the  Heavenly  Father 
to  his  erring  and  sinful  creatures,  it 
must  have  a  power  of  adaptation  to 
each  and  all  of  them  in  particular 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  forbids  any  exhaustive  or  au- 
thoritative interpretation  of  its  con- 
tents." We  confess  we  are  not  able  to 
put  this  in  plain  English.  Let  us  ana- 
lyze it,  however,  and  see  what  proposi- 
tions it  contains :  1st.  Any  given  in- 
spired revelation  can  have  but  one 
true  meaning.  2d.  This  inspired  re- 
velation is  given  as  a  message  of  truth 
to  the  human  race  by  the  God  of  truth. 
3d.  This  inspired  revelation  is  neces- 
sarily of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be 
made  to  mean  anything  according  to 
the  power  of  discernment  in  the  indi- 
vidual ;  and  hence,  4th.  No  one  can 
even  be  sure  which  interpretation  is 
the  true  one.  If  these  absurd  proposi- 
tions are  not  contained  in  the  quotation 
we  have  given,  we  humbly  acknow- 
ledge that  we  have  learned  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  vain.    We  knew  that 


the  author  must  break  down  on  this 
subject,  and  he  has  most  thoroughly. 
How  one  can  escape  the  necessity  of  ao 
authoritative  power  of  interpretation  of 
the  Scripture  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
divine.  How  can  two  contradictory  in- 
terpretations be  true  1  How  can  any 
man  in  his  senses  believe  that  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  witnesses  to  two  proposi- 
tions, one  of  which  gives  the  lie  to  the 
other?  But,  deny  an  authoritative 
power  of  interpretation  to  which  all 
men  must  bow,  how  can  I  ever  know 
that  ray  interpretation  is  true  and  that 
my  brother's  is  false  ?  To  attempt  a 
compromise,  such  as  the  author  sug- 
gests, that  each  interpretation  is  true 
for  each  man,  is  too  absurd  to  demand 
a  moment's  consideration.  Truth  is 
truth  not  because  I  see  it,  but  as  it  is, 
whether  I  see  it  or  not,  and  the  man 
who  rejects  it  when  it  is  presented  to 
his  intelligence  is  either  a  knave  or  a 
fool.  Two  and  two  are  four  whether 
I  agree  to  it  or  not,  and  no  possible  in- 
terpretation of  the  process  of  addition 
can  change  its  truth  ;  nor  is  there  any 
loophole  except  that  of  insanity  which 
would  ever  allow  me  to  be  excused  for 
asserting  that  the  product  of  twice  two 
was  five  and  not  four. 

It  is  certainly  amusing  to  see  this 
author  refuting  himself,  as  be  fre- 
quently does.  To  confide  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  to  an  organ- 
ized authority  is  to  vest  the  final 
decision  as  to  what  the  book  says  in 
man.  So  he  argues.  Yet  he  tells  us  in 
the  same  breath  that  each  individual 
roan  is  his  own  lawful  interpreter. 
Does  the  author  think  that  we  are 
simple  enough  to  believe,  with  all  the 
jarring,  clashing  sects  which  have 
sprung  out  of  this  individual  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible  before  our  eyes — a 
principle,  too,  which  furnishes  the  scep- 
tic with  the  means  of  wresting  its  words 
to  his  own  destruction — that,  if  each 
man  interpret  it  for  himself,  the  final 
decision  in  each  particular  case  is  auj 
less  human  than  the  unanimous  deci- 
sion which  a  body,  such  as  the  Cath- 
olic Church  is,  gives  without  variation 
for  nineteen  centuries?    This  gra- 
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tattoos  assumption  about  the  "  inte- 
rior witness  of  the  Spirit"  is  cant, 
not  argument;  for  where  does  the  in- 
dividual find  any  assurance  that  each 
and  every  man  will  be  so  assisted? 
Experience  proves  directly  the  con- 
trary.   But,  says  our  author,  all  these 
quarrels  about  the  truths  taught  by  the 
Bible  are  not  due  to  the  Bible  itself, 
but  to  the  sectarian  divisions  of  Christ- 
ianity, who  each  and  all  impose  their 
own  interpretation  on  their  members. 
This  will  not  do.    As  long  as  the 
principle  of  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion was  upheld,  as  it  is  alone  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  there  was  no  quar- 
relling about  the  doctrines  or  morals 
inculcated  by  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  interpretation  was  but  one.  It 
was  only  when  the  author's  pet  prin- 
ciple came  into  vogue,  which  was  the 
apple  of  discord  borne  by  the  tree  of 
the  Reformation,  that  men  began  to 
quarrel  and  dispute  about  what  the 
Bible   taught.     The    wily  sceptic 
with  the  Bible  placed  in  his  hands, 
accompanied  by  a  pious  assurance 
that  he  will   be  guided  in  its  in- 
terpretation by  the  interior  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  will  only  laugh  in  his 
sleeve  at  your  simplicity.    He  will 
find  in  ft  just  what  pleases  him,  and 
who  has  the  right  to  accuse  him  of  not 
following  the  witness  of  the  Spirit? 
Who  finds  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  sacred  record?     Who  has  dis- 
covered, as  they  imagine,  contradictory 
passages  in  it?    Who  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  one  God  of 
the  patriarchs,  another  God  oF  the 
Jews,  and  a  third  of  the  Christian  ? 
Not  the  Catholic  Church  or  her  doc- 
tors, but  the  Protestant  sects  with 
their  Colensos,  their  Essayists  and  Re; 
viewers,  and  flippant  commentators. 
The  Catholic  Church  finds  no  difficul- 
ties or  contradictions  in  the  text  of 
Scripture  in  any  portion  that  relates 
to  doctrine  or  morals.    Her  interpre- 
tation is  uniform  and  harmonious  from 
the  first  page  of  Genesis  to  the  last 
words  of  the  Apocalypse.  Difficul- 
ties there  are,  but  they  are  only  his- 
torical and  of  minor  moment,  which 


affect  in  no  way  the  unit}-  of  the  sa- 
cred writings  as  the  revealed  word 
of  God.  All  attempts  which  have 
been  made  of  late  by  Protestants  to 
discredit  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
on  the  ground  that  these  historical  dif- 
ficulties are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  the  record  untrustworthy, 
have  signally  failed.  The  most  that 
has  been  proved,  even  by  the1  most 
captious  critics,  is,  that  in  the  recital 
of  certain  events  the  text  is  obscure, 
and  leaves  many  things  untold  and 
unexplained. 

The  tone  of  the  writer  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Church  is,  on  the 
whole,  pretty  fair,  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible for  a  Protestant  to  write  on  reli- 
gious subjects  without  either  committing 
some  egregious  blunder  when  we  are 
concerned,  or  inserting  some  piece  of 
calumny  or  of  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion. We  note  an  instance  of  this 
in  the  letter  which  forms  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  body  of  the  work.  Refer- 
ring to  the  hope  expressed  by  the 
reluctant  sceptic  that  "one  day  we 
shall  have  forms  of  public  devotion 
sufficiently  aesthetic  to  gratify  the  re- 
ligious sentiment,  without  involving 
dogmas  that  lead  only  to  dispute,"  he 
adds :  **  You  will  perhaps  be  surpris- 
ed if  I  tell  you  that  I  think  this  very 
possible.  But,  believe  me,  it  will  only 
be  when  Christendom,  so  long  apos- 
tate, has,  in  retribution  for  her  abo- 
minations,  became  absolutely  atheistic. 
That  a  tendency  of  this  kind  mani- 
fests itself,  from  time  to  time,  in 
Rome,  especially  among  the  Jesuits, 
has  been  noticed  by  devout  Catholics, 
and  is  regarded  by  them  with  grief 
and  anxiety."  (P.  45.) 

This  is  the  style  of  lying  (for  what 
he  says  of  the  Jesuits  is,  we  hardly 
need  say,  wholly  untrue)  that  dis- 
graces the  religious  writings  of  our 
opponents  almost  without  exception. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  Simply  this : 
*'I  fear,  my  dear,  reluctant  sceptic, 
that  you  are  hungering  after  ritual- 
ism, which  the  Catholic  Church  pos- 
sesses in  beautiful  hannony  with  all 
her  dogmas.    But  don't  look  that 
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way,  or  examine  her  claims  upon  your 
mind  or  religious  sentiment,  for  the 
Catholic  Church  herself  is  becoming 
atheistic,  as  is  shown  by  the  athe- 
istical tendencies  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Rome,  and  (aside — to  make  the  lie 
more  plausible  I  will  say)  this  ten- 
dency has  been  noticed  by  devout 
Catholics,  and  is  regarded  by  them 
with  grief  and  anxiety."  We  can  do 
nothing  but  cry  shame  upon  such 
wretched  and  base  subterfuges  to  with- 
draw the  attention  of  sincere  minds 
from  an  honest  examination  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

We  blush  for  their  unscrupulous 
and  persistent  system  of  misrepresen- 
tation, which  quietly  ignores  alike  our 
indignant  denials  and  appeals  to  bo 
heard  ;  but  we  do  not  fear  for  the  final 
result.  All  blows  aimed  at  the  Bock 
of  Truth  will  only  recoil  with  deadly 
force  upon  the  aggressor.  Her  beauty 
will  come  out  untarnished  after  every 


attempt  at  defilement;  her  parity 
and  sanctity  no  defamation  can 
long  obscure;  her  divine  truth  is 
proof  against  the  machinations  and 
deceit  of  the  father  of  lies  and  his 
children.  Not  in  vain  has  the  inspir- 
ed prophet  said  of  her :  k*  No  wea- 
pon that  is  formed  against  thee  shall 
prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  restst- 
eth  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  con- 
demn." She  is  the  divinely  appointed 
exponent  of  God's  word  to  man, 
whether  written  or  not.  "  He  that 
heareth  you,  heareth  me,'*  and  her  ex- 
position has  been  uniform,  harmonious, 
and  consistent  throughout;  white  the 
sects,  left  to  their  own  fanciful  inter- 
pretation of  the  only  word  which  they 
have  acknowledged  as  authoritative, 
present  a  lamentable  picture  of  dis- 
sension and  disbelief — **As  children 
tossed  to  and  fro.  and  carried  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine." 
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It  was  seven  in  the  evening  when 
we  arose  from  the  table,  where  the 
conversation  had  for  an  hour  or  more 
run  on  the  civil  war  which  had  just  de- 
solated Germany.  General  Bourde- 
laine,  a  tall,  wiry  specimen  of  the  an- 
cien  officier,  whom  no  one  would  im- 
agine to  be  verging  upon  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  and  who  very  probably 
will  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  eight  celebrate  the 
eighty-second  anniversary  of  his  leav- 
ing the  military  school  in  1806,  invited 
us  for  coffee  into  the  study  where  or- 
dinarily none  but  his  most  intimate 
friends  are  admitted ;  for  the  general, 
although  on  the  retired  list  since  1845, 
has  not  yet  begun  to  seek  the  repose 
of  inactivity,  and  I  have  seen  in  that 


study  of  his  an  entire  series  of  strate- 
gical plans  (afterward  published  by  the 
minister  of  war)  of  the  principal  bat- 
tles of  Napoleon  in  Champagne  against 
the  allied  forces. 

The  study  is  large,  although  it  seems 
small,  so  filled  is  every  piece  of  furni- 
ture, shelf,  and  hook  with  coins,  arms, 
pjans,  papers,  portraits,  busts,  statuettes 
in  marble  and  in  bronze,  books,  globe*, 
and  drawing  instruments,  and  all  these 
not  in  absolute  disorder,  but  in  an  ap- 
parent confusion  which  the  general 
finds  very  convenient,  inasmuch  as 
everything  is  within  reach. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  been 
there.  For  the  first  time,  however,  on 
this  particular  evening,  my  eyes  fell 
upon  a  plain  boxwood  frame  hung  on 
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the  wall  opposite  the  chimney-piece,  in 
a  recess  formed  by  two  large  book- 
cases. A  brilliant  point  in  the  centre, 
which  reflected  the  light  of  the  lamp, 
attracted  my  attention.  It  was  the 
enamel  of  a  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  to  which  was  attached,  under 
the  glass,  a  large  band  of  crape  which 
stretched  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
f ranie.  On  the  left  of  the  frame,  on  the 
outside,  hung  a  huge  silver  watch,  and 
on  the  right  the  golden  acorn  of  a  sword- 
knot. 

The  daughter  of  the  general  entered 
at  this  moment,  followed  by  a  servant 
bearing  coffee  and  all  the  accessories 
upon  a  tray.  There  were  now  five  of 
us  in  the  room  :  the  general,  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  son-in  law,  a  government 
clerk,  and  myself.  Each  one  began 
in  silence  to  discuss  the  smoking  coffee ; 
when  the  general,  whose  glance  had 
unconsciously  taken  the  same  direc- 
tion as  mine,  suddenly  exclaimed: 

44  What  a  horrible  thing  war  is  I  I 
did  not  enter  the  service  until  the  time 
had  come  when  men  no  longer  went 
forth  to  meet  the  enemy  through  patri- 
otism, but  moied  merely  by  the  desire 
of  winning  rank  or  fortune,  or  by  the 
love  of  glory  and  honor.  I  was  present 
at  some  frightful  butcheries  and  routs 
still  more  frightful ;  I  have  seen  nearly 
all  the  miracles  of  the  emperor's  genius, 
and  I  bore  my  part  in  the  reverses 
fickle  fortune  inflicted  upon  him.  Well, 
alter  alL  what  did  it  amount  to  ?  The 
fortune  of  war  is  one  of  the  chances  of 
the  trade.  You  conquer  or  are  con- 
quered, kill  or  are  killed.  The  ranks 
close  up,  and  then — room  for  the  bra- 
vest or  most  favored,  the  most  skilful 
or  the  luckiest !  But  to  be  forced  to 
fire  upon  your  own  men  ;  to  be  compel- 
led to  decimate  pitilessly  your  own 
brave  companions;  to  kill  in  cold  blood 
excellent  soldiers,  whose  only  crime 
was  a  single  day's  mutiny,  but  whose 
example  might  risk  the  discipline  an£ 
safety  of  the  entire  army ;  to  kill,  I 
say,  men  whom  the  very  intoxication 
of  victory  led  to  believe  that  their  fault 
would  go  unpunished ;  men  we  sorely 
needed;  this,  this  is  most  fearful  and 


saddest  of  all ;  this  it  is  that  still  makes 
my  old  heart  bleed  more  than  Any 
years  after  it  happened ;  and  when  my 
thoughts  revert  to  it,  even  though  con- 
science remain  tranquil,  something  very 
like  remorse  pursues  me." 

*  It  seems,  then,  general,"  I  said, 
"that  yonder  cross  and  crape  recall 
cruel  memories." 

He  put  down  his  cup  without  reply- 
ing, filled  a  small  glass  with  cognac 
and  swallowed  it  at  one  gulp. 

"  Have  you  finished  the  notes  I  wish- 
ed you  to  make  from  Jomini  and  Van- 
doncourt?" 

"  Yes,  mon  gintral" 

"  Very  good ;  give  them  me.  And 
now  service  for  service.  I  will  confide 
to  you  an  episode  in  my  military  life 
of  which  you  may  make  what  use  you 
think  proper.  I  authorize  you  to  do  so." 

And  General  Bourdelaine  thereupon 
related  what  follows. 

ii. 

My  rank  in  the  service  dates  from 
October,  1805.  Jena  and  Austerlitz 
won  me  my  epaulettes  of  $ous4ietUen- 
ant.  In  1807  I  made  the  Polish  cam- 
paign, and  in  1808  the  Spanish.  The 
following  year  I  was  recalled  to  Ger- 
many, and  saw  Ratisbon  and  Wa- 
gram.  Napoleon  after  the  battle  halt- 
ed in  front  of  my  regiment  to  learn  the 
names  of  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves. 

•*  All  did,"  cried  the  colonel ;  but, 
if  your  majesty  will  permit  me,  I  would 
especially  recommend  the  Lieutenant 
Bourdelaine  to  your  favor/' 

The  emperor  looked  at  me. 

u  You  come  from  Saint- Cyr?" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

fc  How  many  campaigns  V9 
"Three." 

"  And  still  a  lieutenant" 

"  I  have  had  no  chance  to  rise  be- 
fore this." 

"  Which  do  you  prefer,  the  cross  or 
promotion  ?" 

*•  Promotion,  sire." 

My  reply  was  not  that  of  a  courtier. 
But  he  loved  the  young  men  of  his 
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schools,  and  those,  abore  all,  who,  like 
me,  had. not  awaited  the  end  of  their 
course  before  becoming  officers. 

•*  Ah  !  you  prefer  promotion." 

"  Sire,  they  say  that  things  are  not 
going  well  in  Spain  since  your  majesty 
left  there.  Send  me  thither ;  give  me 
a  company,  and  I  will  win  death  or  the 
cross." 

*•  Very  well." 

I  received  the  company  I  sought, 
not,  however,  in  a  French,  but  in  an 
Italian  regiment.  I  was  ordered  to 
Arragon  in  November,  1810,  and  made 
part  of  the  army  commanded  by  Su- 
chet.  My  colonel,  San-Polo,  received 
me  warmly. 

"You  will  find  more  than  one  of 
your  countrymen  in  my  regiment,"  said 
he ;  "  and  you  had  better  have  them 
give  an  account  of  your  men.  I  warn 
you  that  they  are  very  devils.  You 
must  be  vigilant  and  firm ;  just  but  in- 
flexible ;  if  not,  you  will  find  yourself 
exposed  to  strange  surprises,  and  I 
be  put  to  the  necessity  of  punishing 
you." 

The  colonel  was  no  false  prophet. 
Those  Italians  are  terrible  soldiers. 
Rash,  useful  principally  for  an  assault 
or  coup-de  main,  never  flinching  under 
fire,  but,  once  out  of  it,  quarrelsome,  in- 
tractable and  given  to  pillaging,  ours, 
I  confess,  more  than  once  seemed  to 
sack  and  destroy  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  doing  so.  I  can  yet  see  the  comical 
though  moving  scene  which  took  place 
in  Burgos,  where  my  battalion, in  1808, 
boiled  their  pots  with  all  the  mando- 
lines and  guitars  they  could  find  in  the 
city,  notwithstanding  the  despair  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  hastened  to  bring  them 
coals  and  wood.  But  the  soup,  sea- 
soned with  jokes  and  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter, seemed  to  them  the  better  for  it. 

Before  I  return  to  my  story,  a  few 
words  on  the  situation  of  the  army  of 
Arragon. 

General  Suchet  had  taken  one  after 
another  the  towns  of  Mequinenza ;  on 
the  southern  confines  of  the  province 
of  Huesca  ;  Lareda,  in  Lower  Catalo- 
nia, to  the  north-west  of  Mequinenza ; 
and  Tortosa,  south  of  Lerida,  at  the  ex- 


tremity of  the  province  of  Tarragona. 
He  thus  commanded  part  of  the  rivers 
Ebro,  the  Segre,  and  the  Cinca ;  and, 
moreover,  the  capture  of  those  cities  bad 
enabled  him  to  collect  a  complete  park 
of  siege  artillery  at  Tortosa.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  commandant  of  Figuera  hav- 
ing allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  in 
Upper  Catalonia,  our  forces  there  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  toward  Girona, 
and  the  Spanish  General  Campoverde, 
beaten  before  Figueras  by  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers,  had  profited  by  our  mishap, 
not  only  to  rally  his  troops,  but  also  to 
annoy  our  magazines  and  communica- 
tions. Therefore,  although  he  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  emperor,  on  the 
10th  of  March,  to  invest  Tarragona, 
whose  capture,  completing  our  occupa- 
tion of  the  principality  of  Catalonia, 
would  have  opened  the  road  to  Valen- 
tia  to  us,  General  Suchet  did  not  yet 
dare  attempt  an  enterprise  of  such  im- 
portance. The  task  of  keeping  the  two 
districts  of  Mora  and  Alcuniz  in  sub- 
jection— the  first  in  Lower  Catalonia,  to 
the  north  of  Tortosa,  and  the  second  in 
Arragon  to  the  north-west  of  Mequi- 
nenza, and  in  the  province  of  Ternel— 
paralyzed  his  forces.  His  artillery,  too, 
had  been  retarded.  In  short,  instead 
of  an  effective  force  of  over  forty  thou- 
sand men,  which  the  junction  of  the  ar- 
my of  Arragon  with  that  of  Catalonia 
should  have  formed,  he  had  not  more 
than  thirty  battalions  at  his  service. 

You  are  not  a  soldier,  and  you  do 
not  understand  how  even  the  lowest 
officer  racks  his  head  over  the  proba- 
bilities of  some  approaching  expedi- 
tion, and  with  what  feverish  impatience 
the  men  in  the  ranks  await  the  signal 
of  departure.  Headquarters  were  es- 
tablished at  Lareda,  and  magazines  al- 
ready were  placed  at  Reus.Monblanch, 
and  Alcobar,  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Tarragona ;  but  it  was  reported  that  an 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Adams 
was  preparing  to  re-provision  the  last- 
named  city,  and  to  interrupt  our  com- 
munications by  transporting  to  our 
rear  the  troops  of  Campoverde  and 
Sarsfield  by  the  mouths  of  the  Ebro. 
Our  park  of  siege  artillery  remained 
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motionless  at  Tortosa,  and  as  yet  Su- 
cbet  had  not  begun  to*  move. 

I  was  at  Mora,  where  my  battalion 
was  to  remain,  if  the  jokers  about  camp 
were  to  be  believed;  an  absurd  rumor, 
for  wherever  a  vigorous  blow  was  to  be 
struck  the  Italians  never  failed  to  come 
in  for  their  share.  I  had  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  Lieutenant  Poli- 
doro, a  reckless  individual,  but  one  of 
the  best-hearted  fellows  in  the  service. 
He  was  from  Milan,  and  had  commenc- 
ed life  as  a  choir-boy.  A  reverendis- 
simoy  almost  unknown  to  him,  was  in 
the  habit  of  sending  him  from  time  to 
time  fifty  scudi  by  way  of  pocket-mo- 
ney. The  day  he  received  this  little 
remittance  was  a  gala-day  for  the  whole 
battalion.  Wine  flowed  through  the 
camp.  Not  a  man  was  forgotten.  The 
next  day  he  was  without  a  sou.  but  he 
had  had  his  fun,  and  drunk  many  times 
to  the  health  of  Monsignor  Capellini, 
as  he  called  his  friend. 

His  father  was  unknown  to  him,  and 
often  would  he  cry,  twirling  his  shako 
on  his  sword,  when  asked  why  he  did 
not  assume  the  .paternal  cognomen  : 

"Why  should  I  recognize  an  old 
fellow  who  shows  so  little  pride  in 
having  a  grenadier  of  ray  height  for 
a  son  ?" 

The  gayety  of  Polidoro,  the  friend- 
ship of  his  comrades  for  him,  the  at- 
tachment of  his  men,  whose  enthusiasm 
was  excited  by  his  bravery  and  liberal- 
ity, inspired  me,  at  last,  with  the  most 
unlimited  confidence  in  him  ;  and,  well 
satisfied  with  never  having  to  inflict  the 
slightest  punishment,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
cellent reports  he  always  brought  me 
of  the  company,  I  placed  matters  of 
mere  discipline  entirely  in  his  hands. 

Suddenly,  one  fine  morning,  at 
roll-call,  not  one  of  my  men,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sous-Lieutenant  Bro- 
card — a  Frenchman  like  myself — ap- 
peared on  the  parade-ground.  He,  sad 
and  crest-fallen,  informed  me  that  our 
company  had  filed  away  during  the 
m'ght  toward  Batea,  to  the  north  of 
Casserras,  on  the  Arragon  frontier. 
At  the  same  time  he  handed  me  a 
fetter  addressed  to  me  by  Polidoro. 


Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  cast 
my  eye  upon  its  contents  : 

"  Captain  :  It  is  certainly  an  ill  proceeding 
on  my  part  to  leave  Mora,  with  your  whole 
company,  without  first  informing  you  of  our 
intention.  Life  iu  Mora  is  not  very  lively, 
and  our  men  were  growing  shockingly  tired 
of  it.  I  am  responsible  for  their  health,  and 
found  myself  forced  to  adopt  violent  measures 
to  preserve  it.  We  are  going  a  league  from 
here  to  Batea,  where  they  say  good  wine 
abounds.  It  is  even  reported  that  there  is  a 
guerilla  roving  through  the  mountains,  and 
that  he  has  been  joined  by  some  disbanded 
soldiers  of  Sarsfield  and  Cnmpoverde.  What 
a  chance  for  fun  1  We  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  indulge  in  a  little  diversion  while  waiting 
for  the  march  on  Tarragona.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  our  expedi- 
tion. I  suppose,  even,  that,  if  you  were  order- 
ed to  bring  us  back,  your  honor  would  only 
permit  you  to  speak  to  us  through  the  throats 
of  muskets.  Be  good  enough,  however,  to 
advise  our  brave  colonel  of  our  departure,  and 
tell  jiim  that,  whatever  may  happen,  we  are  all 
devoted  to  him,  for  life  and  for  death,  and 
that  each  one  of  us  (I  was  always  remarkable 
for  foresight)  has  ten  rounds  of  cartridge  at 
his  service.  If  we  are  let  alone,  be  assured 
that  the  entire  company,  including  your  hum- 
ble servant,  will  be  en  route  for  lareda  at  tho 
first  roll  of  the  drum. 

"  Your  faithful  friend, 
"The  Lieutenant  Polidoro." 

This  letter  filled  me  with  consterna- 
tion. I  felt  that  I  had  been  guilty  of 
weakness  and  negligence.  I  was  not 
only  puzzled ;  I  suspected  perfidy, 
treason.  I  did  not  yet  understand 
the  singular  forms  which  insubordina- 
tion often  takes  among  Italian  troops. 
The  Russian  soldier  is  little  more  than 
a  savage  ;  the  German,  when  he  quar- 
rels with  his  officers  in  the  field,  be- 
comes gross  and  brutal ;  the  French- 
man pushes  familiarity  to  insolence ; 
the  Spaniard  heroically  disbands,  plac- 
ing every  reverse  to  the  account  of 
the  ignorance  or  cowardice  of  his 
officers,  and  then  sets  about  making 
head  individually  against  the  enemy 
in  some  defile  of  his  mountains ;  the 
Englishman  shows  himself,  in  war  as 
in  everything  else,  a  close  calculator, 
weighing  the  pros  and  cons  long  toge- 
ther, and,  above  all  others,  complains  of 
the  insufficiency  or  bad  quality  of  his 
provisions,  as  witness  the  mutiny  of 
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the  fleet  in  the  feign  of  George  I  EL, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  hang  an 
admiral,  and  which  was  only  suppress- 
ed by  the  coolness  of  Pitt.  But,  when 
the  Italian  mutinies,  he  does  it  with 
incredible  niceness,  and,  unless  he  has 
some  vengeance  to  execute,  (which  he 
will  carry  out  with  uncommon  feroci- 
ty,) he  remains  an  artist  to  the  last. 

u  Carbleu  !n  cried  I  to  Brocard. 
M  We  are  in  a  pretty  box  5  exposed, 
too,  to  the  ridicule  of  our  comrades. 
And  I  thought  this  Polidoro  my 
friend  P 

"  And  he  is  your  friend,  captain ; 
doubt  it  not,"  replied  Brocard ;  "  only 
you  have  not  yet  formed  a  true  idea  of 
the  audacious  recklessness  and  impul- 
siveness of  these  Italians.  All  this 
would  be  but  a  pleasantry,  without  evil 
results,  if  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
discipline  at  the  outset  of  a  new  cam- 
paign did  not  give  the  affair  impor- 
tance ;  and  what  makes  it  worse  is,  that 
they  say  the  colonel  since  his  return  an 
hour  ago  has  been  making  preparations 
to  repel  an  attack  from  Campoverde. 
He  is  furious  against  you,  and  wishes 
to  have  a  private  interview  with  you." 

Shame  and  anger  almost  choked 
me.  I  was  beside  myself  with  rage, 
and,  if  at  that  moment  a  man  had  but 
given  me  a  look  of  ridicule,  I  would 
have  run  him  through  the  body. 

44 1  come  to  receive  your  orders,  co- 
lonel," said  I,  as  I  entered  San-Polo's 
quarters.  "  I  confess  that  I  deserve  no 
consideration.  You  told  me  what  I 
had  to  expect.  Punish  me.  I  ask  of 
you  but  one  favor — that  you  would  per- 
mit me  to  go  alone  to  those  mutineers 
and  bring  them  back." 

u  What  I  hear  is  then  true,  sir,"  re- 
plied San- Polo,  whose  appearance  of 
concentrated  anger  boded  me  no  good. 
But,  having  given  me  this  thrust,  he 
added,  softening  a  little : 

"Listen  to  me,  Bourdelaine,  not- 
withstanding your  fault  in  allowing 
Polidoro  to  gain  such  a  hold  upon 
the  company,  you  are  nevertheless 
an  officer  ,  whom  I  esteem  both  for 
head  and  heart,  and  I  heard  a  very 
flattering  account  of  you  before  you 


joined  the  regiment  I  am  sincerely 
sorry  for  you,  and  that  rogue  of  a 
Polidoro  has  so  bewitched  the  men 
that  after  all  you  are  not  so  inexcu- 
sable." 

"  Thanks,  my  colonel." 

"But,"  continued  San-Polo,  "we 
must  lay  aside  such  considerations  in 
camp.  You  had  the  want  of  tact  to 
perfer  a  grade,  when  the  emperor  of- 
fered you  with  his  own  hand  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion.  That  was  m  his  eyes  a 
fault  which,  be  assured,  he  will  not 
soon  forget,  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  have  received  both  if  you  bad 
chosen  the  cross.1* 

I  bowed  my  head,  but  did  not  reply. 

"Your  conduct  after  that,  if  you 
wished  to  rise,  should  have  been  irre- 
proachable, so  that  your  mistake,  which 
seemed  to  the  emperor  a  piece  of  youth- 
ful stupidity,  might  have  changed  its 
guise  and  shone  forth  as  the  generous 
impulse  of  a  soul  born  to  command. 

"  I  speak  not  now,  captain,  as  your 
superior  officer,  but  as  your  friend. 
Speak  privately  to  Lieutenant  Brocard. 
Present  yourself  to  these  mutineers, 
and  let  a  bloody  example  recall  them 
to  duty.  I  have  full  power  from  the 
commanding  general  to  manage  my 
Italians  as  I  think  proper.  You  will 
decimate  your  company." 

1  started,  horror-stricken. 

u  You  have  your  orders,  sir.  Now, 
no  delay  or  pity.  Remember  that 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  is  necessary 
not  only  to  reestablish  your  reputation, 
but  to  replace  upon  those  men  the  yoke 
of  discipline,  so  rashly  broken.  Under 
our  present  regime  little  is  said  and 
less  written  about  army  affairs,  and  the 
news  of  the  insubordination  of  a  hand- 
ful of  Italians  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  peninsula  will  scarcely  reach  the 
emperor's  ears.  I  will  see  that  it  is 
kept  out  of  the  bulletins.  It  i§  too 
small  a  matter  for  headquarters  to  be 
troubled  about,  and  in  ten  davs  all  will 
be  the  same  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind 
ever  happened.  Weill  you  have  heard 
me ;  what  more  do  you  desire  P'  asked 
San-Polo,  astonished  at  my  immobility 
and  silence. 
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"Pardon,  mon  colonel!**  I  replied, 
with  many  misgivings.  u  How  can  we 
decimate  men  of  whom  we  have  such 
immediate  need  before  the  enemy?" 
And  *I  showed  him  Polidoro's  letter. 

He  read  it  through  rapidly,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  but,  when  he 
came  to  the  part  where  the  lieutenant, 
while  protesting  his  own  devotion  and 
that  of  his  men  for  their  colonel,  boast- 
ed nevertheless  of  his  foresight  in  fur- 
nishing each  man  with  ten  rounds  of 
ammunition,  San-Polo  cried  out,  a 
passing  smile  lighting  up  his  face  for  a 
moment : 

44  Poor  fellow !  it  is  a  pity,  for  he 
has  the  stuff  soldiers  are  made  of  in 
him.  Unshrinking  under  fire,  fascinat- 
ing and  raising  the  spirits  of  all  around 
him  bv  his  good  humor,  always  ready, 
full  of  resources,  yet  ridiculing  glory 
and  fortune.  God  grant  that  this  trick 
do  not  cost  him  too  dear.  What  is  the 
effective  force  of  the  company  ?" 

**  Ninety-nine  men  in  all,  with  the 
officers  and  drummer.'' 

"Very  well;  then  it  is  reduced  to 
ninety- six,  since  you  and  Brocard  are 
not  in  the  affair,  and  the  drummer,  who 
is  but  a  boy,  does  not  count.  This 
letter  will  not  modify  my  instructions. 
You  will  draw  by  lot  four  men  and  a 
corporal  for  the  firing  party,  and  one 
man  to  dig  the  grave ;  ninety  will  re- 
main— nine  to  be  shot ;  it  is  enough. 
As  to  Polidoro,  if  bis  stars  should  favor 
him,  you  will  put  him  under  arrest  for 
two  weeks.  I  will  attend  to  him  here- 
after if  necessary." 

I  turned  with  a  heavy  heart  to  leave 
the  tent. 

M  Ah !  one  word  more,"  said  the  col- 
onel :  « In  case  any  chance  should  put 
you  on  the  track  of  the  guerilla  who 
has  been  seen  between  Casserras  and 
Batea,  drag  out  the  execution  to  the 
greatest  possible  length,  without,  how- 
ler, letting  it  seem  that  you  do  so. 
I  love  those  good-for-nothings  after  all, 
and  would  to  God  that  a  brush  with 
the  enemy  may  deliver  them  from  their 
acrape,  for  they  would  fight  as  they 
always  do,  and  we  would  have  a  good 
excuse  for  indulgence.   Be  easy,  even 


if  you  find  yourself  surrounded  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  open  fire  on  them  bold- 
ly, for  I  have  taken  my  measures,  and 
help  will  be  at  hand.  Aurevoir^  cap- 
tain, and  fortune  favor  you  V* 

Brocard  and  I  immediately  set  out 
for  Batea.  It  was  yet  early  morning, 
and  the  road  was  almost  deserted.  We 
could  not  perceive  in  the  direction  of 
Casserras  a  single  trace  that  might  re- 
mind us  of  th9  recent  passage  of  a  body 
of  armed  men.  It  seemed  scarcely 
probable  that  the  guerillas  would  dare 
return  toward  Batea,  which  was  at  fur- 
thest a  league  to  the  north-west. 

On  the  road  I  confided  to  my  com* 
rade  the  cruel  mission  with  which  we 
were  charged,  and  as  I  had  never  seen 
a  military  execution,  and  had  never 
expected  to  see  so  horrible  a  one  as 
this,  the  slaying  of  every  tenth  man  in 
my  own  company,  the  conversation  ran 
on  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the 
business  in  which  we  were  engaged  so 
as  to  gain  time,  as  the  colonel  had  re* 
commended. 

"  Oh  I"  said  Brocard,  « I  was  <  deci- 
mated' myself  once.  It  was  in  Portu- 
gal, under  Junot,  for  a  trick  our  batta- 
lion played  the  commandant — a  lion 
under  fire,  but  an  ill-natured  dog.  We 
gave  him  a  free  bath  in  the  Tagus.  I 
was  then  only  a  corporal.  They  com- 
menced by  surrounding  and  disarming 
the  mutineers ;  then,  if  any  officers  were 
found  in  the  number,  their  names  were 
proclaimed  aloud,  or  they  were  degra- 
ded. Then  the  ranks  were  broken, 
and  we  were  aligned  in  single  file, 
each  man  taking  his  place  according 
to  chance.  A  sergeant,  drawn  by  lot 
and  blindfolded,  then  approached  the 
line,  and,  starting  from  the  first  man 
he  chanced  to  touch,  without  including 
him,  counted  off  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  un- 
til he  reached  the  end  of  the  line,  when 
he  continued  in  the  other  direction, 
commencing  again  with  the  man  he  first 
touched,  and  if  that  poor  fellow  hap- 
pened to  be  the  tenth,  or  twentieth,  or 
thirtieth,  psit !  his  doom  was  clear.1' 

"  Great  heavens I"  thought  I,  44  how 
terribly  cool  he  takes  it  1" 

"  While  the  counting  went  on,"  con- 
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tinued  my  imperturbable  sous-officier, 
"a  roll  of  the  drum  accompanied  each 
tenth  man  as  he  stepped  out ;  he  was 
led  to  the  edge  of  the  trench  dug  for 
his  grave  ;  a  sufficient  amount  of  lead 
lodged  in  his  head  or  breast,  and  his 
affair  was  ended.  You  see  that  much 
time  is  not  lost,  and  the  business  even 
becomes  amusing  sometimes ;  for  every 
man's  pride  is  up,  and  he  chats,  jokes, 
laughs,  appoints  a  rendezvous  under 
ground  a  year,  a  month, or  perhaps  only 
a  day  off ;  and  all  the  while  the  regi- 
mental band  regales  you  with  the  mer- 
riest symphonies,  the  most  alluring 
marches  !" 

u  You  would  not  make  a  mockery  of 
death!"  cried  I,  interrupting  him. 

"  Mockery ! "  he  returned.  *l  Diable ! 
we  won't  have  much  chance  to  do  so 
here.  We  haven't  yet  even  disarmed 
our  friends,  captain.  San-Polo  evi- 
dently honors  us  both  with  his  partic- 
ular esteem,  to  send  us  two  alone  to 
decimate  more  than  eighty  jokers,  each 
of  whom  carries  ten  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition to  answer  our  polite  proposition 
with."  ' 

'*  Nevertheless,  the  enterprise  amus- 
es you  a  little,  does  it  not  ?" 

"  Humph !  whether  a  man  leaves 
his  skin  here  or  elsewhere,  what  mat- 
ters it?  although  it  is  disagreeable 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  world  by  your 
old  comrades,  your  friends  at  the 
bivouac,  fellows  whose  elbows  you 
are  accustomed  to  feel  in  the  ranks. 
But,  after  all,  those  fellows  haven't 
treated  us  right ;  that  is  a  consola- 
tion." 

44  But  the  other  proceeding  the  col- 
onel mentioned,1' said  I — "  the  drawing 
— you  have  not  explained  that." 

"Ah!  I  can  only  teach  you  what  I 
know  myself;  though  I  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  amateur  scho- 
lar. I  have  beard  that  they  some- 
rimes  mix  up  the  names  in  a  helmet 
or  shako,  and  shoot  the  man  that 
owns  every  tenth  name  that  comes 
out  But,  ma  foi  !  that  way  is  shorter 
than  the  other,  but,  if  it  suits  you  bet- 
ter, you  may  use  it    H  st !?' 

lie  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of 


the  road  and  brought  the  musket  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Mora  to 
his  shoulder,  as  a  bullet  whistled  by 
our  ears,  and  a  thread  of  white  smoke 
rose  from  a  ravine  some  little  distance 
off;  a  moment  after,  a  tall,  wild-look- 
ing man,  enveloped  in  a  long  cloak, 
and  wearing  a  countryman's  shoes 
and  a  red  woollen  cap,  sprang  toward 
the  mountain  side,  where  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye  he  disappeared. 

*  Don't  fire  1"  I  cried,  as  Brocard 
was  about  to  pull  trigger ;  u  you  will 
give  those  wretches  the  alarm.  Wait 
until  they  attack  us  at  Batea.  That 
fellow  will  simplify  our  business,  and 
the  colonel  will  be  delighted.  For- 
ward— gallop!  Remember  the  mis- 
sion we  have  to  fulfil." 

Ten  minutes  later  we  were  in  Ba- 
tea. The  company  had  stacked  their 
arms  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
mountain,  and  had  spread  themselves 
through  the  village.  The  drummer 
alone,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  stood  guard 
over  the  arms,  under  the  protection  of 
some  old  grognards,  who,  cooler-blood 
ed  than  their  comrades,  walked  lei- 
surely about,  smoking  their  pipes. 

I  rode  straight  to  the  drummer,  and, 
without  dismounting,  said : 

M  Beat  the  recall,  Zanetto,  I  am  io 
haste." 

The  smokers  at  this  order  ap- 
proached us,  and  stared  at  us  with  an 
abashed  air.  The  most  insolent  of 
them  gave  the  military  salute,  through 
force  of  habit,  apparently.  But  they 
seemed  thoughtful,  twisted  their  mus- 
taches without  speaking,  and  continued 
to  smoke. 

Zanetto,  uneasy  as  the  others,  rose, 
hooked  on  his  drum,  and  replied  by  a 
prolonged  roll,  which  did  not  cease 
until  the  whole  company  stood  behind 
their  stacks. 

"  What  is  all  this,  noise  about  ? 
Are  you  a  fool,  drummer?"  cried 
Polidoro,  coming  up  last  of  all,  at  a 
run,  from  the  further  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  carrying  a  bottle  in  one 
hand  and  a  glass  in  the  other. 

The  sight  of  two  horsemen  redou- 
bled his  speed,  and  when  he  reached 
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us,  he  could  scarcely  gasp,  in  his  aston- 
ishment and  want  of  breath ; 

"You,  Bourdclaine!  You  here! 
Glad  to  see  you,  caro  mio.  Welcome ! 
We  scarcely  expected  so  agreeable  a 
surprise.  What  can  we  do  for  you, 
captain  ?  Will  you  try  a  glass  of 
rum  ?' 

I  spurred  my  horse  toward  Poli- 
doro, and,  with  a  sudden  blow  break- 
ing the  glass  and  bottle  he  held,  said 
briefly  and  sternly : 

*  Your  sword,  lieutenant  !" 

Polidoro  turned  pale,  and,  recoiling  a 
couple  of  paces,  said  in  a  husky  voice : 

uMy  sword!  Was  it  to  demand 
my  sword  that  you  came  from  Mora, 
you  and  your  countryman  Brocard?" 

u  We  come  to  decimate  you.  The 
colonel  has  ordered  it." 

And  I  dismounted,  placing  myself 
in  their  power,  to  prove  to  the  mu- 
tineers the  fixedness  of  my  resolve  to 
carry  out  my  orders  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

The  idea  seemed,  however,  to  ex- 
cite their  mirth. 

"  Decimate  us!"  cried  one. 

44  Beautiful !"  laughed  another. 

And  cries  of  "Prodigious  P  u  What 
a  farce ! '  44  Whom  will  he  do  it 
with  ?:'  u  He  hasn't  even  a  corporal's 
guard !"  rang  on  every  side.  The 
men  left  the  stacks  of  arms  and  began 
to  gather  round  us  with  menacing 
looks  and  gestures.  Brocard  threw 
himself  among  the  most  furious,  but 
his  words  availed  nothing  to  lestrain 
them.  The  n  situation  was  becoming 
critical. 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  me.  I 
signed  to  Zanetto  to  beat  his  drum,  so 
that  its  continued  roll  might  drown 
their  voices,  and  the  more  desperate 
he  thus  prevented  from  urging  on  those 
who  hesitated. 

Anything  which  brings  the  habits 
of  discipline  to  the  minds  of  old  sol- 
diers acts  with  wonderful  power.  Be- 
fore the  roll  of  the  drum  ceased,  every 
mm  had  regained  his  place ;  the  tu- 
mult was  ended  and  quiet  reigned. 

14  We  are  come  to  decimate  you,"  I 
continued,  coldly  and  sternly  as  be- 
vol.  v.— 61 


fore,  "  and  we  are  alone.  Do  you  ask 
why?  Because  the  colonel  wishes 
the  execution  to  be  secret ;  he  would 
not  have  the  company  dishonored  be- 
fore their  comrades — dishonored  for 
having  turned  their  backs  when  all 
was  ready  to  march  upon  the  enemy ." 

fct  But  we  did  not  do  so  !"  cried  one 
of  the  men. 

<;  Silence  I  The  captain  is  right," 
replied  several. 

"Then  Polidoro  deceived  us;  he 
told  us  the  captain  would  protect  us," 
said  a  young  soldier. 

Their  tone  had  already  changed. 
It  was  no  longer  hostile. 

"  I !"  cried  Polidoro.  "  Did  I  ever 
say  aught  to  make  you  doubt  the  cap- 
tain's honor  ?" 

44  No !  no !"  cried  voice  after  voice. 
u  It  is  our  fault.  Let  us  suffer  the 
penalty!  Decimate  us,  captain!* 
cried  several, 44  and  let  us  have  it  over 
as  soon  as  may  be.    We  are  ready." 

44  Lieutenant/'  I  continued,  advanc- 
ing to  Polidoro,  *4I  demand  your 
sword." 

He  moved  his  hand  to  the  buckle 
of  his  belt  as  if  to  take  it  off,  but  the 
struggle  was  too  great  for  his  proud 
heart;  his  youtlAil  blood  was  in 
arms,  and,  carried  away  by  passion,  he 
shouted  hoarsely : 

44  Then  come  and  take  it !" 

And  drawing  it  from  its  sheath,  he 
threw  himself  on  guard. 

44  Bravo,  lieutenant !  Let  him  come 
and  take  it !"  cried  a  voice  at  his  side. 

'"Who  spoke  then?"  I  asked, 
feigning  ignorance  of  the  man. 

44 1 ! '  cried  an  old  soldier ;  one  of 
the  grognards  of  the  company. 

4i  Very  well,  Matteo ;  I  will  attend 
to  you  presently." 

There  was  no  time  for  considera- 
tion ;  I  at  once  fell  on  guard  myself. 
Polidoro  awaited  my  attack  with  his 
blade  low,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Italians,  but  at  my  first  lunge,  break- 
ing down  his  parade  before  wo  had 
even  crossed  swords,  whether  it  was 
that  remorse  for  his  act  prevented  bis 
exerting  his  usual  skill  or  through 
unlucky  mischance  on  his  part,  I  dis- 
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armed  him,  catching  his  guard  on  the 
point  of  my  sword  and  forcing  his 
weapon  from  his  hand. 

"  Maleditto  ! '  he  exclaimed  angrily, 
blushing  with  shame  and  wrath,  and 
turning  to  Zanetto,  who  could  not  for- 
bear laughing  at  his  mishap,  with  a 
blow  of  his  heavy  boot,  he  crushed  the 
drum  to  pieces,  and,  tearing  off  his  epau- 
lettes, mingled  with  the  ranks. 

44  Lieutenant,  I  have  not  degraded 
you,"  I  said  softly.  w  It  is  even  possible 
that,  if  chance  favors  you,  I  may  re- 
store your  sword." 

This  indulgence  shown  to  Polidoro, 
whose  guilt  was  aggravated  by  an  at- 
tack on  his  superior  officer,  made  a 
greater  impression  than  severity  could. 
The  fascination  he  exercised  over  the 
men,  their  belief  in  him,  his  prestige 
were  considerably  lessened.  I  felt  that 
I  was  master  of  the  troop. 

44  As  for  you,"  I  said  to  Matteo, 4k  as 
a  punishment  for  your  insolence,  you 
must  dig  the  trench." 

44 1,  my  captain  ?  * 

"  You." 

"  Shoot  me  first,  captain,  I  implore 
you/'  sobbed  Matteo,  pale  with  shame 
and  despair. 

He  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
soldiers  in  the  company ;  his  mustache 
almost  white,  and  his  face  seamed  with 
scars.  He  thought  himself  degraded 
before  his  comrades,  and  did  not  see 
that  roy  aim  was  to  save  him. 

44  Not  so,"  I  replied.  u  Go  find  a 
.pickaxe  and  spade  in  the  village — and 
quickly  1"  » 

44  You  are  very  hard  on  me,  captain." 

44  Obey :  no  more  words  I" 
All  this  while  the  $ous  lieutenant 
Brocard,  who  guessed  my  purpose,  was 
writing  the  names  of  the  company  upon 
slips  of  paper,  which  he  threw  into  a 
shako. 

u  But  that  is  not  the  way  it  is  done," 
cried  Polidoro,  in  a  bantering  tone. 
*  Permit  me  to  instruct  you." 

"  Silence  in  the  ranks !"  I  cried. 

"  But  we  will  never  get  through  at 
.this  rate,  captain." 

44 1  am  not  responsible  to  you,  sir. 
It  is  the  order  of  the  colonel  Now, 


come  hither,**  said  I  to  the  drummer, 
44  and  draw  four  names  for  the  firing 
party." 

44  Am  I  not  included,  captain,"  re- 
turned Zanetto,  drawing  himself  up 
proudly  to  his  full  height. 

**  Boy,  you  do  not  count,"  said  Bro- 
card. 

44  It  seems  to  me  that  I  counted  be- 
fore the  enemy,"  replied  the  bov. 

44  Be  still,  child!"  cried  Polidoro. 
44  The  drummer's  duty  is  to  follow  the 
company." 

44  That  is  true  "  said  an  old  grognard. 
44  Come,  Zanetto,  stick  your  hand  ioto 
the  bag,  but  don't  draw  my  name." 

But  it  was  the  old  man's  name  that 
he  drew. 

44  The  grenadier  Sampierri !" 

44 1  never  had  any  luck,"  growled 
Sampierri,  stamping  angrily  upon  the 
ground. 

He  took  up  his  musket 

"The  grenadiers  Nicolo,  Mordini, 
Ruspone  !"  continued  Brocard. 

Matteo,  while  this  was  going  on, 
had  returned  from  the  village,  and  was 
silently  digging  a  trench  to  our  left, 
about  two  hundred  paces  from  the 
mountain,  where  the  earth  was  sot! 
and  offered  but  little  resistance. 

44  Ha!  Matteo!  there  are  ninety  of 
us,"  cried  Corporal  Campana ;  u  nine 
men  to  mount  guard  underground  to- 
day. Make  it  wide  enough,  my  old 
friend." 

44  A  corporal  is  wanted  to  command 
the  firing  party,"  said  Brocard, 44  and 
I  have  mixed  up  all  the  names  again  in 
the  shako." 

44  Well,  let  it  be  Campana,"  I  re- 
plied. 

44  Me,  mon  capitaine?  -  What  have 
I  done  more  than  my  comrades  I  Why 
choose  me?" 

44  What  have  you  done  ?  Have  yon 
not  three  chevrons  ? "  Are  you  not  the 
oldest  corporal  ?  You  should  have  set 
the  example  of  subordination.    Go !" 

44  So  be  it,  then,"  said  the  corporal 
gloomily.  44  Come— attention,  firing 
party !" 

He  marched  to  the  trench  at  the 
head  of  his  four  grenadiers. 
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*  Attention  P»  cried  I.  «  Draw  the 
names  ;  the  tenth — " 

44  Enough  !"  said  Zanetto ;  44  let  him 
beware.  The  business  is  becoming  les3 
amusing,  captain.'9 

He  drew  nine  slips  successively, 
which  Brocard  did  not  read,  so  that 
the  suspense  continued  to  the  end. 
The  tenth  he  held  up. 

44  The  Sergeant  Gasparini !" 

44  Good !  This  is  the  day  of  the 
grognards"  said  Gasparini,  making 
the  military  salute.  "May  I  embrace 
Zanetto,  mon  capitaine  t" 

44  Do  as  you  will,"  I  said ;  44 1  would 
rawier  be  a  hundred  feet  under  ground 
than  here." 

44  Thanks,  captain.  We  all  see  how 
this  business  grieves  you.    Thanks  !" 

He  bent  over  the  drummer,  and  the 
tears,  spite  of  his  proud  endeavors  to 
restrain  them,  dropped  on  his  gray 
mustache. 

44  Here ;  take  this  for  thy  trouble, 
my  boy,"  he  said,  giving  the  drummer 
his  silver  watch. 

He  dashed  the  tears  from  his  eyes 
shamefacedly,  and  with  a  steady  step 
marched  to  the  edge  of  the  trench. 

44  Ready !"  cried  Corporal  Campa- 
ri*. 

41  Aim  !  Fire  P  cried  Gasparini. 

A  flash  and  report  followed,  and  the 
old  sergeant  fell  dead  on  bis  face  in  the 
trench,  where  Matteo  pushed  him  with 
his  foot  to  the  place  where  he  was  to 
rest. 

Zanetto  continued,  drawing  from  ele- 
ven to  nineteen.  Brocard,  still  without 
reading  them,  tore  them  up  one  after 
another.  Twenty  reached,  he  took  the 
slip,  lifted  it  above  his  head,  and  sob- 
bed, rather  than  spoke,  in  his  endea- 
vors to  conceal  his  emotion  : 

44  The  Sergeant-Major  Gambettar 
It  was  the  best  instructed  under- 
officer  perhaps  in  the  regiment ;  calm, 
well  knowing  his  duties,  laborious — 
so  useful,  in  fact,  in  the  humble  post  he 
held  that  bis  superiors  through  pure 
Belfishness  had  never  proposed  him  for 
promotion.  He  was  forty  years  of  age 
at  least,  had  received  the  cross  as  far 
back  as  1805,  and  with  the  money  of 
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his  pension  relieved  many  a  little  want 
of  his  comrades. 

44  Ah !  poor  Gasparini !"  he  cried  with 
a  sort  of  mournful  merriment ;  44  if  to- 
day is  the  day  of  the  old  growlers,  it  is 
also  the  day  of  sergeants. x  What  is  the 
matter,  mon  capitaine  V'  said  he  as  he 
passed  me.  44  You  seem  to  be  in  trou- 
ble:' 

He  was  not  far  wrong.  I  was  in 
despair.  My  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  mountain  as  if  they  would  pierce 
through  it,  and  at  every  changing  sha- 
dow, every  breath  of  wind  which  sigh- 
ed among  the  trees,  my  heart  bounded 
painfully  with  the  hope  that  the  long 
wished  for  guerilla  was  about  making 
his  appearance  on  the  heights. 

44  Adieu,  Zanetto  !  take  my  cross,  I 
have  no  watch.  Show  yourself  some 
day  worthy  to  wear  it.  May  it  be  long 
ere  we  meet  again,  captain.  God  guard 
youT 

He  crossed  himself  devoutly,,  and 
walked  to  the  trench,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  bent  one  knee  to  the  earth, 
and  gave  the  word  44  Fire  !" 

We  heard  a  report ;  Gambctta,  his 
head  shattered  by  the  bullets,  rolled 
like  a  lump  of  lead  into  the  trench. 

44  Will  those  beggarly  Spaniards  ne- 
ver appear  ?"  said  I  to  Brocard  aside. 
44 1  have  had  more  than  enough  of  this." 

44  Hush  !"  replied  Brocard.  41  You 
do  not  know  them  yet  as  well  as  I,  who 
have  been  in  the  peninsula  since  1807. 
I  have  just  discovered  the  whole  band 
in  the  declivity  yonder  before  us.  They 
are  climbing  along  above,  so  as  to  at- 
tack us  in  front  and  on  both  flanks  at 
once.  I  have  counted  three  hundred 
muskets  and  carbines.  We  will  have 
hot  enough  work  in  a  few  minutes." 

44  God  grant  it !  Continue,  but  more 
slowly,  so  that  we  need  not  kill  any 
more." 

Slowly,  however,  as  he  proceeded  to 
tear  up  the  names  drawn,  slowly  as 
the  drawing  went  on,  number  thirty  at 
length  came  forth.  He  lifted  it  up  to 
read  the  name,  but  remained  for  an  in- 
stant silent. 

44  Who  ?  who  V  resounded  on  all 
sides. 
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"  To  the  devil  with  it !  Let  whom 
it  concerns  read  it,"  cried  Brocard, 
flinging  it  upon  the.  ground. 

<4 1  will  wager  it  is  I,"  said  Polidoro, 
springing  forward  to  pick  it  up.  u  Yes, 
it  is  indeed.  The  Lieutenant  Polidoro !" 

44  Did  you  not  make  a  mistake,  Za- 
netto  ?"  asked  L  44 1  think  it  is  only 
twenty-nine." 

"  Yes,  yes,  captain,  it  is  only  twen- 
ty-nine," cried  a  soldier.  "  Don't,  for 
heaven's  sake,  decimate  an  officer." 

w  Corpo  di  Bacco,  do  you  take  me 
for  a  fool?"  shouted  Polidoro.  44 1 
counted  them,  and  it  is  thirty.  Come, 
come!  Every  one  in  his  turn.  No 
joking !  Your  hand,  Bourdelaine.  You 
forgive  me?" 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  a  sig- 
nal shot  was  heard  on  the  mountain, 
and  following  upon  it  two  fierce  blazes 
of  fire  crashed  on  our  right  and  left 
and  concealed  our  assailants  in  their 
thick  smoke. 

It  was  indeed  the  guerilla  band  the 
colonel  had  spoken  of,  which,  augment- 
ed by  some  of  CampoveraVs  men, 
whom  the  English  had  disembarked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  had  filed 
toward  the  mountain,  going  from 
Cacia,  below  Tortosa,  as  far  as  Cas- 
serras,  intending  from  that  point  to 
surprise  us  at  Mora.  Learning  that 
a  company  was  at  Batea,  they  halted 
on  their  way  in  the  hope  of  capturing 
us. 

At  the  crash  of  the  discharge,  Poli- 
doro sprang  forward  like  a  lion.  The 
smell  of  battle  Beemed  to  intoxicate 
him.  His  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  his 
face  glowed  with  ardor.  His  was  a 
true  warrior-soul. 

4i  Captain,"  said  he,  "  it  is  through 
my  fault  that  the  company  is  brought 
into  this  danger ;  let  it  be  mine  to  ex- 
tricate it.  Give  me  twenty  men.  I 
know  the  country  round,  and  this  morn- 
ing I  discovered  a  little  by-path  open- 
ing on  a  level  space,  from  which  we  can 
turn  the  enemy's  right.  You  attack 
him  in  front;  let  Brocard  see  to  his 
left,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  all  that  rabble  will  be  cut  to 
pieces  or  dispersed.   If  I  remain  alive, 


I  will  return  and  place  myself  at  your 
disposal." 

44  If  you  return  alive,"  I  replied, 44  the 
colonel  will  decide  upon  yoor  case. 
San  Polo  foresaw  this  attack  and  or- 
dered me  not  to  push  the  execution 
further.  Here  is  your  sword,  Polidoro, 
but  be  not  rash ;  the  colonel  will  not 
deprive  himself,  for  any  whim,  of  an 
officer  with  such  a  future  as  yours  be- 
fore him." 

44  I  have  no  future,  Bourdelaine,"  he 
returned  gloomily.  u  I  do  not  deceive 
myself  with  false  hopes.  Preferment 
is  closed  against  me.  I  will  die  at  least 
with  honor,  and  bear  with  me  the^e- 
grct  of  my  chief.' * 

Corporal  Carapana  had  returned 
with  his  four  grenadiers  during  this 
colloquy,  and  Matteo  walked  slowly  in 
the  rear. 

k<Five  men  for  the  advance,  and 
fifteen  more  for  the  lieutenant,"  I  cried 
to  Brocard. 

44 All  right,  captain!  You  hold  (he 
centre  and  I  the  right,  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers— is  that  it  ?"  asked  Brocard. 

»  Right !" 

"  And  I T*  said  Matteo,  confounded 
as  Polidoro,  advancing  at  a  run  to  the 
mountain,  gained  some  distance  up  its 
declivity  without  being  perceived  by 
the  enemy.  *4  Am  I  good  for  nothing, 
captain,  but  to  bury  my  comrades?' 

4,Thou  old  graybeard!  March  at 
the  head  of  the  column,"  1  replied, 
44  since  instead  of  awaiting  us  in  their 
stronghold  those  fools  have  been  silly 
enough  to  come  down  to  surround  us. 
Thou  seest  I  did  not  do  ill  to  reserve 
you  for  a  better  chance. ' 

4*  Much  obliged !"  he  returned. 44  Then 
we  are  going  to  cool  their  hot  blood, 
captain  ?" 

The  guerilla  chief,  not  having  per- 
ceived our  movemcnt.and  there  only  be- 
ing fifty  men  at  most  before  him,  pressed 
confidently  forward,  never  doubting 
that  he  could  easily  compel  us  lo  lay 
down  our  arms.  We  waited  until  part 
of  his  men  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  then  we  fell  upoo  them 
in  a  solid  column,  while  Brocard,  his 
men  deployed  as  skirmishers,  attacked 
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and  drove  back  their  left,  dnd  Polidoro, 
having  gained  bis  position, forced  their 
right  to  retreat,  shooting  down  all  who 
had  not  rejoined  the  main  body.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  the  drums  beat  the 
charge  behind  me.  It  was  a  company, 
led  by  Sau-Polo  himself,  which  had 
taken  the  Batea  road,  and  so  cut  off  the 
advance-guard  of  the  guerillas  thrown 
forward  toward  Mora. 

The  Spaniard  is  brave,  obstinate,  and 
sober ;  inured  to  privations  and  fatigues. 
He  will  fight  long  and  well  behind  a 
rock  or  a  wall,  but  in  the  open  field  he 
generally  lacks  steadiness,  and  is  easily 
discouraged  if  he  meets  an  unforeseen 
resistance  in  an  attack.  He  will  dis- 
band to  meet  his  fellows  at  some  other 
point  and  plan  some  new  surprise — the 
only  species  of  warfare  which  he  con- 
ducts well.  This,  indeed,  is  the  result 
of  that  provincial  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, of  that  character  of  individuality, 
which  83  deeply  penetrates  the  masses 
and  forms  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  nation. 

The  panic  soon  became  general,  and 
the  village  was  filled  with  wounded 
and  dead. 

Those  who  fled  from  the  fire  of  one 
party  of  our  men  were  received  upon 
the  bayonets  of  another,  finding  no 
outlet  through  which  to  make  their 
escape;  about  a  hundred  of  the  gue- 
rillas, however,  succeeding  in  forcing 
their  way  toward  Casserras,  scattering 
as  they  went,  and  giving  us  a  few  part- 
ing shots.  All  the  rest  were  taken. 
San-Polo  forced  his  way  to  us,  pitilessly 
shooting  down  all  who  refused  to  yield. 
He  soon  joined  us,  and  cast  his  eyes 
toward  the  open  trench. 

44  Aha!"  he  cried,  darting  a  look  of 
intelligence  to  me ; 44  you  are  cautious, 
captain.  You  would  not  have  the  enemy 
know  the  number  of  your  killed.  How 
many  ?*'  asked  he  in  a  low  tone. 

44  Two,  mon  colonel;  the  lot  unfortu- 
nately fell  upon  Sergeants  Gasparini 
and  Garabetta." 

San-Polo  could  not  restrain  a  gesture 
of  vexation. 

44  And  Polidoro  1" 

"Mafoi,  my  colonel;  he  escaped 


well ;  we  were  going  to  shoot  him  when 
the  skirmish  commenced.  Ho  is  now 
upon  the  mountain,  where  I  can  vouch 
he  gave  us  some  famous  help." 

**  He  is  here,"  said  Brocard, "  and  in 
a  sad  condition.  Here  are  his  men  bring- 
ing him  upon  their  muskets." 

When  he  reached  us,  Polidoro  raised 
his  head,  not  without  great  pain,  and 
lifting  his  still  bantering  glance  to  the 
face  of  San-Polo,  who  stood  grave  and 
motionless,  he  cried  with  an  attempt  at 
his  old  gayety : 

"  Hit,  colonel,  hit !  I  am  sorry,  my 
colonel,  that  you  can  no  longer  break 
or  even  put  me  under  arrest." 

*4  I  will  have  chance  enough  to  do 
both  yet  *  replied  San-Polo,  with  an 
affected  roughness  which  betrayed  his 
anxiety  to  encourage  the  wounded 
soldier. 

44  O  colonel !  my  account  is  closed 
this  time,"  returned  Polidoro.  u  Six 
bullets  through  the  body,  and  two  of 
them  at  least  through  my  lungs.  Tis 
enough  for  one,  mon  colonel" 

Then  some  long-banished  remem- 
brances seemed  to  return,  and  a  sad 
smile  played  over  his  features. 

Sancta  Maria,  mater  Dei"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  tone  still  tinged  with  a  sort 
of  sorrowful  gayety, "  orapro  nobis  pec- 
catoribus,  nunc  et  in  hora  mortis  nostra. 
Amen." 

San-Polo  threw  himself  from  his 
horse,  and  pressed  a  flask  of  brandy  to 
the  lips  of  the  wounded  lieutenant,  hold- 
ing him  up  in  his  arms  for  a  moment  to 
help  him  to  swallow  a  few  drops. 

44  How  kind  you  are  to  me  P  mur- 
mured the  dying  man,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice;  "you  seem  to  think 
that,  in  spite  of  my  follies,  I  was  not 
so  bad  an  officer  after  all.  Keep,  I 
pray  you,  my  colonel,  my  sword  in  re- 
membrance of  me ;  only  unfasten  the 
sword-knot  and  give  it  to  Bourdelaine. 
Ah !  I  wish  you  would  give  Zanetto 
fifteen  francs  for — the  drum — I  broke." 

A  cough  interrupted  him,  and  a 
bloody  froth  appeared  upon  his  lips. 
His  features  were  pinched  with  pain  ; 
he  gasped ;  his  eyes  grew  glassy,  and, 
after  a  few  slight  convulsions,  all  that 
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remained  of  Polidoro  fell  back  in  the 
colonel's  arms. 

San-Polo  took  the  lieutenant's  sword, 
pulled  the  knot  off,  and  hastily*  handed 
it  to  me ;  then  springing  into  the  sad- 
dle he  rode  off  at  full  gallop,  without 
speaking  a  word  or  even  turning  his 
head. 

"  Quick,  Brocard  !  Mount  and  ac- 
company the  colonel,"  I  said.  u  You 
know  how  dangerous  those  guerillas 
are  even  in  a  rout.  I  shall  not  need 
you  until  we  return  to  Mora." 

m. 

"And  now  that  I  have  ended,"  said 
the  general  after  a  pause, "  let  us  talk, 
if  you  please,  about  the*  rain  and  the 
weather.  It  is  strange,"  he  continued, 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow,. fc<  how 
all  these  memories  return,  at  the  time 
when,  thank  God,  our  days  of  joy  and 
trouble  are  nearly  past" 

44  Yours  ?"  the  government  clerk  has- 
tened to  reply.  44  You  are  good  for 
twenty  years  yet." 

There  are  some  honest  people  who 
always  speak  thus  to  old  men. 

*  Good  I  very  good !"  growled  the 
general,  bending  over  the  table  to  pour 
out  another  wine-glass  of  cognac.  "  In 
twenty  years  I  will  be  no  more  thought 
of  than  if  I  had  never  lived.  To  the 
devil  with  wars  and  those  who  make 
them." 

While  his  daughter  and  son-in-law 


were  lifting  their  voices  hi  protest 
against  such  an  idea,  I  discreetly  took 
up  the  lamp,  and  approached  the  frame 
to  examine  it  more  closely. 

44  These,  very  probably,"  I  said,  half 
to  myself, 44  are  the  watch  of  the  grena- 
dier Gasparini,  the  cross  of  the  ser- 
geant-major Gambetta,  and  sword-knot 
of  Lieutenant  Polidoro." 

uYes,  yes,"  replied  the  general,  with- 
out lookiug  toward  them ;  u  I  bought 
the  watch  and  the  cross  from  the  drum- 
mer Zanetto.  Poor  child  !  The  first 
bullet  sent  him  to  his  account  in  the  as- 
sault on  Fort  Olivo,  the  29th  of  May, 
before  Tarragona.  For  goodness'  sake, 
let  it  alone." 

I  saw  that  my  curiosity  made  him 
impatient,  so  I  returned  the  lamp  and 
took  up  my  hat  to  retire. 

u  You  are  leaving  us  very  soon,  my 
friend,"  said  the  general. 

44  You  know,  general,  that  I  must  be 
home  by  half-past  nine." 

44  Bight.  Duty  before  all.  I  hope 
you  don't  intend  to  put  all  I  have  said 
upon  paper." 

44  You  have  authorized  me  to  do  so, 
general." 

44  So  be  it,  then  ;  but  upon  one  con- 
dition." 
44  Name  it." 

44  That  you  will  add  nothing  of  your 
own  to  it,  as  most  of  you  men  of  letters 
do ;  and  that  you  will  not  pervert  my 
words." 

44 1  will  try  not  to  do  so." 
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SCENES  FROM  A  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY  IN  SOUTH 
.  AMERICA. 


I.  LISBON,  ST.  VINCENT,  PERHAMBUCO, 
BAUIA. 

Toward  evening  of  the  12th  of 
March  we  doubled  Cape  Finisterre, 
the  north-western  extremity  of  Spain, 
and  saw  in  the  misty  offing  a  very 
large  four  masted  iron  screw  steamer, 
homeward  bound,  and  said  to  be  from 
Australia.    We  badHbut  once  seen  the 
Spanish  coast  looming  through  the  fog 
several  leagues  off ;  but  at  6unri.se  on 
the  14th  we  forgot  all  the  miseries  of 
the  previous  four  days,  as  the  sea  was 
quite  smooth,  the  weather  admirable, 
and  a  scene  of  unequalled  beauty  un- 
rolled itself  before  our  eager  gaze. 
We  were  entering  the  Tagus:  on  our 
left,  at  the  river's  mouth,  stood  the 
castle  of  St.  Julian,  apparently  not  a 
very  ancient  or  remarkable  structure. 
We  had  passed  in  the  night,  also  on 
the  left,  the  far-famed  wood-crowned 
hills  and  picturesque  glens  of  Cintra, 
so  beautifully  sung  by  Lord  Byron  in 
Childe  Harold.    Further  on  jutted 
into  the  stream  the  yellow-walled  old 
Moorish  fortalice  of  Belem,  so  often 
depicted,  and  so  worthy  of  it  Its 
many  lights  and  shadows,  as  the  sun- 
light plays  on  iU  richly  sculptured 
front,  give  it  a  strangely  quaint  and 
old-world  appearance.    Its  garrison,  a 
mere  company  or  so,  appeared  to  en- 
joy a  sinecure ;  for  I  beheld  a  single 
sentinel  iazilv  pacing  up  and  down  a 
narrow  landing-place.    Others  were 
fishing  with  a  rod  and  line,  and  a  few 
more  washing  in  the  stream  their  seem- 
ingly unique  shirts,  for  they  wore  no 
other  clothing  that  I  could  see,  save  a 
pair  of  white  canvas  trowsers.  This 
scene  I  saw  repeated  a  few  weeks  later 
in  the  Brazilian  island  of  Sancta 
Catbarina,  where  a  squad  of  black  sol- 
diers were  washing  their  shirts  and 
trowsers  in  the  waters  of  a  small  moun- 


tain stream.  From  the  castle  of  Belem 
the  view  eastward  up  the  river  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  imag- 
ined, and  seems  at  first  fully  to  justify 
the  pride  of  the  Portuguese  lines : 

"  Quern  n4o  tern  vlsto  Llsboa, 
N&o  tem  vlsto  cousa  boa." 

That  is,  he  has  not  seen  a  beautiful 
sight  who  has  not  seen  Lisbon.  The 
river,  considerably  narrowed  at  its  ex- 
treme mouth,  widens  here  very  much, 
and  displays  on  its  broad  surface  a  for- 
est of  masts.  On  the  left  hand  the 
city  rises  from  the  water's  edge  up  an 
amphitheatre  of  seven  hills,  house  upon 
house,  church  upon  church,  filling  up 
an  irregular  semicircle  of  considerable 
extent,  and  having  for  a  frame  the 
surrounding  green  heights,  whose  ten- 
der spring  verdure,  here  and  there  en- 
livened by  the  blooming  Judas-tree,* 
agreeably  contrasts  with  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  most  of  the  edifices.  To 
the  westward  of  the  city  sits  the  im- 
posing mass  of  the  modern  and  yet 
unfinished  royal  palace  of  Ajuda ;  and 
beneath  it,  near  the  waterside,  an  old 
convent  and  church,  whose  gray 
weather-beaten  walls  seem  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  mushroom  structure 
above.  This  palace  of  Ajuda  will 
probably  never  be  finished.  The  finan- 
ces of  that  puny  kingdom  are  not, 
I  imagine,  in  the  most  prosperous  con- 
dition ;  and  it  would  appear  that  mod- 
ern royalty  is  as  little  at  ease  in  resi- 
dences fashioned  upon  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  ancient  days,  as 
a  beggar  would  be  if  he  suddenly  be- 
came the  owner  and  tenant  of  a  noble- 
man's seat 

On  the  southern  6ide  of  the  Tagus 

*  A  tree  with  pendulous  bunches  of  pink  flowers. 
It  Is  probably  so  called  from  Its  blooming  about  Pas- 
sion-tide. Some  say  that  it  was  on  a  tree  of  this  spe- 
cies that  Judas  hanged  himself. 
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arc  to  be  seen  scattered  here  and  there  ing  attitude  half  recalled  the  time* 

pleasantly  enough  among  the  green  when  Portugal  was  mistress  of  the 

hills  various  white-walled  quintas%  or  seas,  and  her  adventurous  navigators 

country  farm-houses  and  villas.  There  pioneered  the  way  through  unknown 

is  also,  facing  Lisbon,  a  small  town  of  oceans  to  discoveries  of  stupendous 

three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants.    A  magnitude. 

little  lower  down  toward  the  sea,  oa      The  Eoglish  fathers,  the  Revs.  , 

the  same  side,  is  the  new  Lazaretto,  or  showed  me  more  than  ordinary  polite- 
building  for  quarantine— a  certaiuly  ness:  one  of  them  accompanied  me 
not  very  inviting  abode,  all  white  and  to  present  sundry  letters  of  intro- 
yellow,  without  a  particle  of  verdure  duction  I  had  brought  with  me  to 
or  a  square  inch  of  shade  about  it.  some  notable  personages  of  the  capital. 
The  harbor  or  bay,  four  or  five  miles  I  was  very  cordially  received  every- 
wide,  contains  ships  of  almost  every  where,  and  could  have  wished  that 
nation ;  but  chiefly  British,  for  Por-  all  the  Portuguese  resembled  these 
tugal  is  now  little  better  than  a  colo-  worthy  representatives  of  former  na- 
ny  or  dependency  of  England.    The  tiocal  greatness. «  The  Marqueza  do 

Magdalena  had  no  sooner  cast  anchor    F  ,  among  others,  appeared  to  me 

than  two  of  the  respected  clergy  of  the  model  of  a  hidalgo's  wife,  full  of 

the  English  college— the  college  dos  grace  and  dignity,  yet  of  amenity  aad 

Jhglesinho8,  (of  the  dear  English,)  as  practical  good  sense.    I  was  partica- 

the  people  call  them— came  on  board  larly  struck  with  her  fervid  piety,  wor- 

to  welcome  me.    I  accompanied  them  thy  of  better  times.    At  the  bouse  of 

ashore,  and  visited  the  college,  situated    the  Marquess  de  L  ,  brother  to  the 

on  one  of  the  highest  spots  of  the  city.  Portuguese  minister  in  London,  I  met 

On  my  way  through  the  custom-house  the  newly  consecrated  Bishop  of  Opor- 

I  saw  ft  piece  of  impertinence  com-  to,  who,  to  an  ardent  zeal  and  piety, 

mitted  by  one  of  the  underlings  in  the  joined  the  precious  experience  of  thirty 

absence  of  his  principal,  which  too  well  years'  apostolate  in  China  as  a  Laz- 

indicated  the  little  respect  which  is  arist  missionary.    He  has  since  made 

now  paid  to  the  holy  see  in  that  once  his  voice  heard  to  some  purpose  in  the 

so  Catholic  kingdom.    A  secretary  of  upper  house  of  the  Lisbon  parliament, 

the  Brazilian  nunciature,  on  his  way  strenuously  resisting  and  combating  the 

to  Rio,  had  landed  with  a  small  bag  antichristian  measures  of  the  Louie* 

containing  despatches  sent  by  Cardinal  ministry. 

Antonelli  to  the-  nuncio  at  Lisbon.  Some  of  the  churches,  of  course,  I 

Ambassadors'  papers  are  privileged  visited,  as  far  at  least  as  the  shortness 

everywhere;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  of  time  allowed.    They  bore  for  the 

the    secretary's    remonstrances  and  roost  part  traces  of  the  magnificence 

mine,  the  said  underliug  broke  open  and  gorgeous  piety  of  other  days  ;  but 

one  of  the  sealed  packets,  and  would  were  generally  ill  kept,  and  but  too 

doubtless  have  proceeded  further  had  empty  of  worshippers.    The  chapter 

not  Padre  Pedro,  of  the  English  col-  mass  was  being  chanted  when  I  en- 

lege,  at  that  moment  arrived,  and  tercd  the  Primatial  church ;  there  were 

threatened  the  insolent  douanier  with  very  few  people  assisting ;  near  the 

the  loss  of  his  place.    I  don't  know  if  door  stood  some  poor  women  with  dead 

the  nuncio  took  any  notice  of  the  babes  laid  on  benches ;  they  did  not 

affair ;  but  where  could  such  a  pro-  seem  to  be  noticed  by  any  one. 

ceeding  have  taken  place  save  in  Lis-  If  the  exterior  aspect  of  Lisbon  is 

bon,  or  perhaps  in  Florence  ?  truly  magnificent,  a  nearer  view  of 

Facing  the  harbor,  in  the  Praca  do  that  capital  takes  away  all  illusion.  I 

Commercio,  is  a   handsome  bronze  afterward  fouud  this  to  be  the  case 

statue  of  one  of  the  former  kings  of  also  with  many  of  the  Brazilian  cities. 

Portugal,  whose  proud  and  command-  Nature  has  done  wonders  for  most  of 
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these  towns,  bat  man  seems  to  have 
made  it  his  especial  purpose  to  sully 
and  disfigure  everything.  If  we  ex- 
cept some  really  very  fine  buildings  and 
noble  historic  monuments,  all  in  Lis- 
bon is  squalid,  neglected,  and  ruinous. 
Most  of  the  streets,  rebuilt  so  lately  as 
eighty  years  ago,  after  the  great  earth- 
quake, are  narrow,  tortuous,  ill-paved, 
and  more  than  ordinarily  dirty  and 
fetid.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
houses,  even  of  palaces  of  great  noble- 
men, in  which,  in  spite  of  imposing 
architectural  splendor,  and  traces  of 
former  sumptuousness,  the  olfactory 
sense  is  frequently  annoyed  by  indescri- 
bable odors  of  stables  or  worse  things. 
Sanitary  commissions  would  assuredly 
be  driven  mad  if  at  work  in  that  city 
for  any  time.  The  noisy  bustle  of  a 
great  capital  always  gives,  more  or 
less,  an  appearance  of  energetic  life  to 
its  indwellers;  but  after  London,  Paris, 
or  even  Madrid,  Lisbon  appears  dead. 
It  is  the  torpid  metropolis  of  a  dege- 
nerate people. 

On  the  21st  at  sunrise  we  cast  an- 
chor in  the  fine  bay  of  St.  Vincent, 
one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
and  a  coaling  station  for  steamers.  It 
is  a  volcanic  rock  of  frightful  sterility, 
but  possesses  a  wide,  deep,  and  secure 
harbor  of  considerable  resort  for  ships 
navigating  on  the  African  coast  Every- 
thing is  brought  thither  from  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Sant'  Antonio— water, 
oranges,  bananas,  yams,  sugar-canes, 
and  other  productions— for  the  place 
yields  absolutely  nothing,  save  a  little 
brackish  water  in  a  couple  of  wells. 
Its  sole  inhabitants  are  a  few  score  of 
starving-  looking  negroes,  a  few  lean 
pigs,  fowls,  and  goats.  I  saw,  soaring 
high  among  the  mountains,  a  kind  of 
vulture  with  a  large  yellow  beak,  but 
wondered  where  that  bird  and  its  pos- 
sible fellows  would  find  anything  to  eat, 
unless  it  came  across  from  the  neigh- 
boring islands.  For  there  is  no  sign 
whatever  of  vegetation  or  of  wild  ani- 
mal life  on  this  spot,  where  it  is  said 
never  to  rain.  The  soil  is  reddish,  and 
perpetually  calcined  by  the  intolerable 
fierceness  of  an  almost  equatorial  sun. 


He  ought  not  to  complain  of  heat  in 
Europe  who  has  once  visiied  St.  Vin- 
cent One  of  my  voyaging  compa- 
nions, the  secretary  of  nunciature  at 
Rio,  the  Rev.  Monsignore  — ,  who 
had  come  directly  from  Rome,  was 
sighing  and  groaning  under  the  op- 
pression of  that  fiery  clime.  The  good 
man  had,  by  some  mischance,  left  his 
baggage  behind,  and  had  no  other 
clothing  to  wear  but  a  long  black  coat 
of  a  coarse  and  thick  texture  that 
would  have  done  him  fair  service 
amidst  the  snows  of  Canada — but 
here  in  St.  Vincent !  He  must  have 
had  a  vivid  anticipation  of  purgatory, 
I  am  sure ;  bis  distress  was  very  co- 
mical, and  he  could  not  relieve  it  by 
lighter  clothing  until  we  reached  Ba- 
hia.  Far  more  at  their  ease  were  the 
dozen  or  two  of  little  blacks,  perfectly 
naked,  who  played  on  the  smooth  sandy 
shore,  jumping  and  tumbling  in  and  out 
of  the  waves,  just  like  our  own  children 
in  the  new-mown  hay  at  home  in  the 
summer-time. 

There  may  be  at  St.  Vincent  four 
or  five  score  of  so-called  houses  of  most 
wretched  appearance,  a  set  of  stone- 
built  barracks  tenanted  by  a  company 
or  so  of  Portuguese  soldiers,  and  a 
small  fort  on  a  hillock,  overlooking 
and  commanding  the  bay.  Three  or 
four  sickly-looking  palm-trees,  brought 
from  Portugal,  endeavor  to  grow  in 
front  of  the  govern ment-  house.  A 
small  church  has  recently  been  built, 
and  is  served  by  a  black  priest,  who 
managed  to  raise  the  funds  for  its  erec- 
tion by  begging  on  board  every  ship 
which  came  into  the  harbor.  To  the 
right  on  entering  the  harbor  is  a  moun- 
tain of  somewhat  fantastic  form.  Ame- 
rican imagination  has  found  in  its  out- 
line some  resemblance  to  Washington's 
profile,  and  it  has  in  consequence  been 
called  «  Washington's  Head."  Right 
in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  tho 
bay,  and  darkly  outlined  against  the 
frowning  cliffs  of  Sant1  Antonio,  is  a 
tall  conical  rock  of  remarkable  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  capital  landmark,  being 
seen  seaward  at  a  very  great  dis 
tance.    When  we  entered  the  harbor, 
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we  found  at  anchor,  among  other  ves- 
sels, a  large  Federal  steam-frigate, 
which  had  been  there  four  months 
watching  the  arrival  of  tho  famous 
Alabama.  Within  the  spacious  bay 
disported  two  whales,  mother  and  cub, 
which  were  pursued  for  several  hours, 
but  in  vain,  bj  the  native  fishermen. 

We  most  gladly  bade  farewell  to  the 
desolate  isle  of  St*  Vincent,  and  fairly 
sailed  away  for  the  New  World,  yet 
distant  from  us  six  or  seven  hundred 
leagues.  The  heat  now  began  to  be 
terrific,  especially  at  night  in  the  nar- 
row cabins  ;  but  it  was  moderated  most 
days  by  a  gentle  breeze,  which  made 
lolling  on  deck  in  the  evenings  truly 
luxurious.  About  a  day's  sail  from 
St.  Vincent  I  first  noticed  shoals  of 
flying-fish,  though  I  believe  they  are 
to  be  found  in  a  much  more  northerly 
latitude,  and  in  another  voyage  I  saw 
some  off  the  isle  of  Palma.  They 
rise  from  the  sea,  chiefly  in  the  early 
morning  and  when  the  surface  is  fresh- 
ly rippled,  in  flocks  of  ten  to  sixty  or 
more,  and  fly  close  to  the  surface,  often 
tipping  the  crest  of  the  wavelets,  and 
skim  along  with  great  velocity  for  the 
space  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards, 
when  they  plunge  again  into  the  deep, 
raising  a  speck  of  foam.  These  small 
fish,  which  are  said  to  be  of  excellent 
flavor,  are  about  the  size  of  herrings, 
and  of  silvery-gray  color.  I  once  or 
twice  sa w  some  much  larger  and  almost 
white  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  between 
Buhia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  They  are 
said  to  be  constantly  pursued  by  the 
bonita,  a  large  fish  of  the  dolphin  spe- 
cies, whose  hungry  maw  they  try  to  es- 
cape by  rising  out  of  the  water.  But 
although  their  flight  is  exceedingly  ra- 
pid, their  relentless  enemy  cuts  its  way 
through  the  subjacent  waves  with  equal 
swiftness,  and  is  ready  for  the  tiny  vic- 
tims as  they  drop  exhausted  into  the 
sea.  There  appear  to  be  prodigious 
numbers  of  them  all  over  the  ocean  ; 
and  nearer  the  coast  of  Africa  the  sea 
is  sometimes  covered  for  miles  and 
miles  with  their  spawn  lying  on  the 
smooth  surface  like  the  duck-weed  of 
our  ponds.    In  this  latitude,  and  for 
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many  days,  I  also  noticed  swimming 
along  in  the  smooth  transparent  waters 
the  gay-looking  dorado,  a  large  fish 
vividly  reflecting  the  sun  s  rays  from 
its  scaly  back,  all  over  green  and  gokL 
Sharks  I  was  anxious  to  see,  but  none 
appeared  throughout  the  voyage; 
scared  away,  I  should  imagine,  by  the 
noise  and  turmoil  of  the  paddle  wheels. 

We  had  fallen  into  the  region  of  the 
trade- winds,  which  blew  steadily  from 
the  north-east,  wafting  us  rapidly  over 
the  middle  Atlantic;  we  were  eight  daja 
reaching  Pemambuco.  I  was  surpris- 
ed to  meet  with  so  few  ships  on  the 
way,  yet  we  must  have  crossed  the 
high  road  of  a  great  multitude  of  vessels 
outward  or  homeward  bound.  This 
apparent  scarcity  of  ships  gave  me  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  immensity  of  ihe  ocean, 
on  *  hose  pathless  surface  so  many  sail 
wander,  lost  like  imperceptible  specks 
of  dust  on  the  plain.  In  this  great 
solitude,  life  on  board  ship  is  monoto- 
nous enough,  and  by  its  wearisomeness 
almost  justifies  the  snarling  saying  of 
Dr.  Johnson :  "  Sir,  I  would  rather  be 
in  jail  than  on  board  of  a  ship,  where 
you  have  the  confinement  of  a  prison 
together  with  the  chance  of  being  drown- 
ed." Want  of  space,  even  in  the  largest 
vessels,  the  impossibility  of  applying 
one's  self  to  serious  occupation,  to  study, 
or  to  prayer,  for  want  of  quiet  solitude, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  rolling  of 
the  ship,  which  greatly  fatigues  the 
head — all  this  makes  one  sigh  for  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  and  find  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  most  trifling  occurrences 
— the  passing  of  a  distant  sail,  the  flight 
of  a  bird,  and  so  forth.  It  is  especially 
in  the  evenings— and  they  are  long 
ones  in  the  tropics — that  time  appears 
heavy,  unless  one  be  inclined  to  enter 
into  all  the  frivolous  and  noisy  amuse- 
ments set  on  foot  to  beguile  weariness. 
The  passengers  dance,  play  games, 
improvise  concerts,  and  especially  eat 
and  drink  enormously,  and  almost  all 
day  long.  How  wearisome  former  sea- 
voyages  must  have  been,  which  lasted 
many  months,  sometimes  even  several 
years !  It  is  related,  for  example,  in 
Captain  Cook's  voyages  that  some  of 
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his  crew  once  lost  their  wits  for  joy  on 
seeing  the  land  thej  had  not  beheld 
for  eighteen  months. 

A  few  degrees  before  we  crossed  the 
line,  the  sky  became  overcast  with 
heavy  dark  clouds,  which  French  sailors 
call  "  le  pot  da  noir?  and  our  English 
tars  44 the  doldrums;"  the  barometer 
ceased  to  indicate  any  atmospheric 
changes.  It  was  on  the  26th,  in  the 
evening,  we  passed  the  equator,  and  for 
more  than  forty  hours  we  had  violent 
squalls  and  occasional  tremendous 
downpouring8,  which  made  us  all  un- 
comfortable ;  for  staying  on  deck  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  heat  below 
was  very  oppressive.  Flocks  of  a 
species  of  large  wild  goose,  which  came 
flying  round  the  ship,  announced  the 
proximity  of  the  land ;  and  on  the  28th 
toward  dusk  we  passed  off  the  rocky 
and  picturesque  island  of  Fernando  de 
Noronha.  It  was  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance to  distinguish  anything,  but  it  is 
said  to  contain  features  of  great  natural 
beauty.  This  island  is  now  used  as  a 
place  of  transportation  for  the  convicts 
of  Brazil.  These  were  formerly  de- 
tained in  the  southern  island  of  Sancta 
Catharina ;  but  that  spot  afforded  the 
prisoners  too  many  facilities  of  escape, 
being  so  near  the  mainland,  and  within 
easy  reach  of  the  foreign  state  of  the 
Banda  Oriental.  I  could  collect  but 
meagre  notions  concerning  the  number 
and  the  lot  of  the  unhappy  convicts, 
mostly  all  blacks,  who  have  only  ex- 
changed one  kind  of  slavery  and  labor 
for  another.  In  most  cases,  when  the 
crime  committed  has  not  been  of  the 
most  heinous  nature,  the  convict  after 
a  year  or  two's  confinement  is  draft- 
ed into  the  army  or  navy.  I  have 
heard  officers  of  both  services  bitterly 
complain  of  this  system.  The  island 
of  Noronha  is  mountainous,  and  difficult 
of  access. 

At  last,  on  Sunday,  March  the  29th, 
at  sunrise,  we  touched  the  New  World, 
and  the  Magdalena  cast  anchor  in  Per- 
nambuco  roads,  about  three  miles  from 
|be  land,  for  the  harbor,  whose  entrance 
is  narrow  besides,  is  inaccessible  to  ships 
of  large  tonnage.   The  fishermen  of 


this  place  boldly  navigate  in  those 
roads,  and  sometimes  many  leagues 
into  the  offing,  on  strange  -  looking 
and  perilous  rafts  made  of  a  few 
crossed  bamboo-sticks,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  catamarans  used  at  Ma- 
dras. It  is  inconceivable  how  those 
daring  sailors  are  not  devoured  by  the 
sharks  off  those  flimsy  machines,  which 
the  least  wave  upsets.  It  does  not 
much  concern  them  when  this  happens, 
for  they  all  swim  like  fishes,  and  the 
tiny  craft  is  soon  put  to  rights  again. 
There  is,  however,  a  tradition  in  the 
port  that  once  upon  a  time  a  man  was 
snatched  off  his  dancing  catamaran  by 
a  monstrous  shark,  which  devoured 
him  before  the  eyes  of  his  affrighted 
companions.  Pernambuco  is  a  place 
of  great  trade,  the  third  city  in  the 
Brazils  for  population  and  the  impor- 
tance of  its  productions :  it  is  one  of 
'the  great  sugar-markets  of  the  world. 
It  possesses  some  good  churches  and 
public  buildings,  and  a  school  of  law, 
the  first  in  the  empire,  where  Pomba- 
list  and  Jansenistic  traditions  have  ob- 
tained much  less  adhesion  than  at  Sao 
Paolo  or  Bahia.  A  thesis  was  main- 
tained there  v^ith  great  applause  a  short 
time  ago,  which  astonished  all  the  law- 
yers of  Brazil,  namely,  that  the  pope 
needed  not  a  general  council  to  decide 
infallibly  any  doctrine  of  faith  ;  his 
ipse  dixit  was  sufficient;  and  all  true 
Catholics  ought  at  once  to  bow  interi- 
orly and  exteriorly  to  it  as  to  the  word 
of  GhriBt  himself.  This  was  probably 
the  first  time  this  had  been  so  boldly 
proclaimed  in  South  America  since 
the  banishment  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus. 

The  town  is  cut  up  by  a  number  of 
lagoons,  crossed  over  by  bridges  like  at 
Venice;  and  its  first  aspect  from  the 
sea  reminds  one  very  much  of  Ham- 
burg. There  is,  of  course,  the  differ- 
ence of  a  glowing  sky  and  large  tropi- 
cal vegetation.  The  land  lies  low,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  it  must  be  un- 
healthy; but  it  is  not  so,  I  believe, 
owing  to  the  regular  sea-breezes,  which 
greatly  cool  the  air  and  dissipate  the 
vapors.    The  heat  cannot  but  be  in- 
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tense  at  times  on  a  spot  only  six  or 
seven  degrees  south  of  the  line. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  land  at  Per- 
nambuco,  for  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
does  not  give  more  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen feet  of  water  in  the  best  tides ;  and 
there  lies  across  it,  and  for  hundreds 
of  miles  up  and  down  and  parallel  with 
the  coast,  a  dangerous  low  coral-reef, 
against  which  the  mighty  Atlantic 
waves  dash  with  fury.  This  reef,  which 
in  many  places  barely  rises  above  the 
surface,  would  prove  an  excellent  de- 
fence against  invasion ;  but  it  was  not 
apparently  thought  sufficient  in  former 
times,  for  there  stands  on  the  beach  to 
the  north  of  the  town  a  square  bastion- 
ed  fort,  built  by  the  Dutch  under  Mau- 
rice of  Nassau  when  they  occupied  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  To  the  north  of*  this 
again,  on  a  bold  rocky  hill,  is  situated 
the  ancient  city  of  Olinda,  so  called 
from  the  exclamations  of  the  first  Por- 
tuguese discoverers  when  this  enchant- 
ing land  broke  upon  their  sight :  44  O 
linda  terra  1  lindos  outeirosP — ttO 
beautiful  country,  charming  hills !"  It 
was  formerly  a  bishop's  see  and  the 
capital  of  the  country.  It  contains  sev- 
eral churches  and  convents,  as  well  as 
old  residences  of  governors  and  mag- 
nates, of  a  rather  massive  and  impos- 
ing architecture.  The  surrounding 
country  is  one  vast  forest  of  palm, 
cocoa-nut  and  other  trees  of  the  torrid 
zone.  There  are  many  flourishing 
sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  sur- 
rounded by  nopal  and  banana  groves* 
and  a  multitude  of  superb  creepers, 
amidst  whose  luxuriant  growth  and 
glowing  flowers  rise  the  white-walled 
hou&es  of  the  owners.  As  we  rode 
along,  we  purchased  some  pine-apples 
and  mangoes  of  immense  size  and  ex- 
quisite flavor.  When  we  returned  on 
board,  numbers  of  Pernambuco  boat- 
men surrounded  the  ship  with  loads  of 
oranges  and  bananas  for  sale,  as  well 
as  tame  parrots  and  monkeys;  but 
none  of  them,  with  the  fear  of  the  sharks 
before  their  eyes,  would  imitate  the 
blacks,  whom  we  had  seen  at  St.  Vin- 
cent diving  into  the  sea,  nine  or  ten 
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fathom  deep,  to  pick  up  small  pieces  of 
money  which  the  passengers  would 
throw  in,  to  witness  their  astonishing 
power  of  swimming. 

From  Pernambuco  to  Bahia  we  had 
thirty-six  hours*  passage.  We  were 
not  nearer  the  land  than  ten  or  twelve 
leagues,  the  Royal  Mail  Company  for- 
bidding their  commanders  of  ships  to 
hug  the  coast  any  closer.  On  the  30th 
of  March,  about  noon,  we  met  the  fine 
steamer  La  Navarre,  of  the  French 
Messageries  Company,  on  its  way  to 
Bordeaux.  It  was  crammed  full  of 
passengers,  among  whom  I  saw  several 
Sisters  of  St  Vincent  de  PauL  These 
venerable  religious  women  serve  vari- 
ous hospitals  in  the  Brazils — at  Bahia, 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  other  places.  They 
are  everywhere,  I  need  not  say.  worthy 
of  their  holy  founder  and  of  their  coun- 
try. They  have  not  escaped,  however, 
in  this  New  World  the  calumnies  and 
persecutions  which  they  have  had  to  en- 
dure in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  no- 
tably in  Portugal  and  Piedmont.  Al- 
most the  first  Brazilian  journal  I  saw 
contained  an  infamous  diatribe  against 
them ;  but  they  would  very  likely  them- 
selves prefer  contumely  to  honor,  as 
assimilating  them  more  perfectly  to 
their  Divine  Lord,  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 

At  a  very  early  hour  on  the  31st  we 
doubled  the  point  which  juts  out  on  the 
right  of  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  and  the 
ship  fired  a  gun  to  announce  our  arri- 
val No  description  can  convey  a  true 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  celebrated 
bav — Bahia  de  todos  os  Sanctos,  that  is, 
*All  Saints'  Bay."  Covered  to  the 
water's  edge  with  a  glowing  and  gigan- 
tic vegetation,  the  hills  which  rise  above 
the  roadstead  are  dotted  with  pretty- 
looking  villas,  the  residences  of  the  city 
merchants.  It  was  the  commencement 
of  what  is  here  called  winter;  yet 
I  saw  everywhere  a  superabundance  of 
flowers,  especially  of  roses.  Trees  with 
strange  forms,  fruits  yet  more  strange, 
a  teeming  population,  two  thirds  of 
which  at  least  was  composed  of  negroes* 
the  odd  cries  and  barbarous  bowlings 
of  these  blacks  as  they  hawked  their 
wares  or  carried,  to  the  number  of  ten 
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or  twelve  together,  huge  burdens  swung 
on  the  middle  of  long  poles — every- 
thing was  of  a  sort  to  interest  a  stran- 
ger. Carriages  there  were  none,  or 
very  few  at  least ;  for  the  city,  being 
built  on  the  steep  slope  of  an  abrupt 
cliff,  has  no  level  surface  anywhere  in 
its  streets,  most  of  which  resemble  very 
much  the  queer  uphill  lanes  leading 
to  Fourvieres  in  the  city  of  Lyons.  The 
intense  heat  of  the  atmosphere  made 
me  give  up  the  design  I  had  entertain- 
ed of  visiting  the  town  entirely  on  foot. 
I  hired  a  kind  of  bath-chair,  of  which 
there  are  long  stands  about,  and  two 
stout  negroes  conveyed  me  successively 
to  the  various  churches  and  the  public 
garden  of  the  city.  These  chairs  are 
very  ingeniously  contrived  to  exclude 
the  sun  and  admit  the  air,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  absolute  privacy  within  them. 
They  swing  on  a  long  pole  fore  and  aft, 
which  the  blacks  carry  on  their  shoul- 
der; but  this  pole  is  shaped  like  an 
elongated  S,  to  secure  the  sitter's  equi- 
librium, which  would  be  unpleasantly 
disturbed  by  the  see-saw  tread  of  the 
bearers.  Notwithstanding  the  little 
exercise  I  took,  an  abundant  perspira- 
tion ran  from  every  pore.  It  was 
therefore  with  exquisite  pleasure  that 
I  came  to  a  house  where  for  a  few  vin- 
terns  (a  few  pence)  I  could  exchange 
my  stewing  state  for  the  coolness  of  a 
shower-bath.  I  had  previously  been 
told  to  use  the  necessary  precaution— 
that  is,  to  rub  a  small  quantity  of  caix- 
aca,  or  rum,  over  my  body  before  coming 
in  contact  with  the  water. 

The  trade  of  Bahia  appears  consi- 
derable, and  is  entirely  carried  on  in 
the  lower  town,  which  stretches  along 
the  water-side  on  the  north  for  more 
than  a  league,  nearly  to  the  western- 
most point  of  the  outer  bay,  crowned 
by  a  celebrated  sanctuary  dedicated  to 
Nossa  Sefihora  do  Bom-Fim — Our 
Lady  of  the  Happy  Death.  On  the 
eastern  promontory  of  the  harbor,  on 
the  summit  of  a  bold  hill  looking  upon 
the  Atlantic,  is  the  oldest  religious 
building,  perhaps,  in  all  South  Ame- 
rica. It  is  the  now  ruinous  church 
built  by  an  Indian  princess,  the  first 


of  her  race  who  embraced  the  faith  of 
Christ.  The  beach  below  was  often 
hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  the  ven- 
erable Father  Anchieta,  the  apostle  of 
Brazil,  who  would  bare  his  breast  to 
the  sea-breeze  to  cool  the  ardor  which 
consumed  him  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  write  with  a  stick  on  the  sand  of 
the  shore  the  beautiful  Latin  verses 
he  daily  composed  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God.  The  blacks 
still  cross  themselves  at  the  mention  of 
Padre  Anchieta  8  name,  and  the  coun- 
try still  abounds  with  traces  and  mon- 
uments of  hi6  zeal  and  wonderful  sanc- 
tity. The  numerous  churches  of  Ba- 
hia are  generally  very  richly  decorat- 
ed, but  not  cleanly  kept  I  saw  some 
large  black  rats  running  across  the 
altar  of  one  of  them,  most  profusely 
adorned  with  gilt  carving.  It  was  a 
church  dedicated  to  St  Benedict  the 
Moor,  a  negro  saint  from  Africa,  a 
monk  of  the  Franciscan  order,  who 
lived  and  died  in  Sicily,  and  it  is  ex- 
clusively used  by  the  blacks.  A  ne- 
gro priest  was  loitering  about  its  pre- 
cincts, and  when  I  told  him  of  the 
boldness  of  the  aforesaid  rats,  uWe 
cannot  help  it,  Sefior  Padre-mestre," 
he  answered ;  u  their  numbers  are  so 
great  we  cannot  destroy  them."  The 
churches  have  no  seats ;  the  men  stand 
round  by  the  side  walls,  and  the  wo- 
men squat  down  on  the  middle  wooden 
floor.  Sometimes,  and  when  the  floor 
is  of  stone,  the  ladies  are  accompani- 
ed to  church  by  a  female  slave  car- 
rying a  small  square  carpet,  which  she 
lays  down  for  her  mistress  to  sit  upon. 
I  saw  a«ain  here  in  the  cathedral  what 
I  had  already  seen  in  Lisbon :  on  a 
wooden  bench  near  the  holy-water  ves- 
sel close  to  the  door  lay  several  dead 
babies,  shrouded  up  with  the  exception 
of  the  face,  and  covered  with  fresh 
flowers.  The  mothers  were  waiting 
bard  by  until  a  priest  should  come  to 
recite  the  funeral  prayers.  I  had  at 
first  mistaken  these  little  corpses  for 
waxen  exvotos.  Thus  adorned,  death 
had  nothing  sad  or  repulsive  about  it, 
especially  when  I  thought  that  these 
were  the  remains  of  little  angels — an- 
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jifihos  they  call  them  in  Brazil — who 
had  flown  to  heaven  with  the  purity  of 
their  baptismal  innocence. 

The  negroes  of  Bahia  are  numerous, 
and  the  finest  in  the  Brazils.  I  ad- 
mire their  robust  frames,  and  the  seem- 
ing indifference  with  which  they  car- 
ried almost  Titanic  loads  beneath  such 
a  burning  sun.  The  landing-place  is 
a  perfect  Babel ;  these  blacks  are  so 
loquacious,  and  they,  moreover,  seem 
to  think  it  adds  to  their  importance  to 
shout  as  loud  as  their  rough,  powerful 
throats  will  let  them.  I  have  never 
heard  a  negro  speak  to  another  in  a 
quiet,  subdued  way.  Why  should  they, 
indeed  ?  They  never  attaiu  the  sober 
sense  of  manhood;  they  are  a  mere 
set  of  noisy,  overgrown  children.  We 
had  had  as  a  fellow-passenger  by  the 
Magdalena,  as  far  as  Bahia,  a  Mr. 

B  ,  a  little,  old  Scotchman,  long 

settled  in  the  province  of  Minasgeraes, 
who  took  no  small  pride  in  exhibiting 
a  snow-white  beard  almost  a  yard  in 
length,  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  hair  of 
the  same  venerable  hue.  A  sprightly 
English  youth,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  land,  spread  the  report  among  the 
blacks  that  we  had  on  board  the  fa- 
mous  "  Wandering  Jew."  Our  ship 
was  soon  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  boats  crammed  full  of  woolly  heads, 


and,  when  the  luckless  Scotchman 
landed,  he  was,  to  his  dismay,  escorted 
everywhere  by  a  long  procession  of 
shouting  and  screaming  blackies.  We 
thought  he  paid  rather  dear  for  hi* 
eccentricity. 

The  market,  which  was  near  th« 
landing-place,  was  abundantly  sap- 
plied  with  eatables  of  every  kind; 
poultry,  kids,  lambs,  sacking-pigs,  all 
alive,  and  bleating,  squeaking,  cluck- 
ing their  best ;  a  great  variety  of  fish 
and  fruits  ;  oranges  of  huge  size,  called 
there  seleitas  ;  water-melons,  with  the 
red, cool  pulp;  mangoes. bananas,  jacas, 
a  sort  of  large  pumpkins  which  grow 
on  tall  trees,  goiavas,  and  many  more 
species  whose  mostly  Indian  names 
I  cannot  recollect.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  oranges,  limes,  and  pine-apples, 
which  are  6uperexcel)ent,  the  fruits 
of  Brazil  do  not  at  first  please  a  Euro- 
pean palate.  Those  of  Europe— ow- 
ing, I  suppose,  to  careful  and  scientific 
cultivation  —  attain  a  more  delicate 
flavor,  if  they  do  not  equal  the  fruits 
of  America  in  size  and  color.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  flowers,  which, 
with  greater  size  and  magnificence  of 
color  and  form,  lack,  for  the  most  part, 
the  exquisite  perfume  which  our  bum- 
blest  flowers  exhale. 


SAYINGS   OF   THE   FATHERS    OF   THE  DESERT. 


Some  brothers  came  to  Abbot  An- 
tony, and  said :  44  We  wish  to  hear  a 
maxim  from  yon  by  which  we  may 
save  ourselves." 

The  father  said:  "You  hear  the 
Scriptures,  that  is  enough  for  you." 

'•But  we  wish  to  hear  something 
from  you,  father." 

**  You  hear,"  replied  Abbot  Antony, 
u  Our  Lord  saying :  *  If  any  man  strike 
you  on  the  left  cheek,  turn  even  the 
other  to  him.* " 

Said  they,  "  We  are  not  able  to  do 
this." 

"If  you  are  not  able  to  turn  the  other 


cheek,  at  least  bear  the  one  blow  pa 

tiently." 

*  We  cannot  do  that,"  said  they. 

"  If  you  are  not  strong  enough  for 
that,  then  do  not  wish  to  strike  more 
than  you  are  struck." 

u  Oh !"  said  they,  a  we  cannot  even 
do  that.'' 

Then  the  father  said  to  his  novice  : 
u  Get  ready  some  pap  for  these  broth- 
ers, for  they  are  very  weak*  Then, 
turning  to  them,  he  said :  "  If  you  are 
not  able  to  do  even  this  much,  what 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  All  that  you  need 
is  prayer." 
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THE  TWO  LOVERS  OF  FLAVIA  DOMITILLA. 


BY  CLONPERT. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
t 

THE  FEAST  OF  BLOOD. 

About  the  year  ninety-two  of  the 
Christian  era,  Domitian  visited  the 
theatre  of  the  Dacian  war.  Not  dar- 
ing to  show  himself  to  the  rebel  army, 
he  plundered  the  towns  and  cities  which 
were  left  unprotected.  Fire  and  fury 
surrounded  his  march ;  and  desolation 
left  its  smoking  trail  behind  him.  Car- 
rying with  him  the  wealth  of  the  pillag- 
ed villages,  he  returned  to  Rome.  The 
tact  and  bravery  of  Julian,  who  direct- 
ed the  war  against  the  Dacians,  in  a 
few  months  brought  that  warlike  race 
to  term 8.  Officially  informed  of  their 
surrender,  Domitian,  who  had  never 
appeared  on  the  battle-field,  decreed 
himself  a  triumph  such  as  in  by-gone 
ages  were  awarded  only  to  the  conque- 
rors of  great  nations.  He  pompously 
ordered  the  temple  of  Janus  to  be 
closed  for  the  third  time,  we  believe,  in 
his  reign.  Its  gates  were  left  open  in 
time  of  war.  Its  closing  was  a  sign 
that  universal  peace  prevailed  over  the 
vast  area  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  temple  of  Janus  was  closed. 
But  the  peace  its  silent  sanctuary  re- 
presented was  like  the  calm  of  the  sea 
before  being  lashed  into  fury  by  the 
flapping  wings  of  the  tempest  The 
surface  of  the  social  system,  undisturb- 
ed by  the  rebellion  of  warring  tribes 
or  by  the  clash  of  arms,  was  outwardly 
quiet  and  even.  But  the  quiet  and  the 
evenness  were  those  of  the  stagnant 
ocean  described  by  the  poet  as  being 
overhead  covered  with  smiling  ripples 
and  silver  sunshine,  but  underneath 
filled  with  filth  and  corruption  and  the 
nameless  things  bred  thereof.  Taking 
the  point  of  view  chosen  by  a  great 


6aint,  we  may  well  exclaim :  "  What  a 
spectacle  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of 
the  all-seeing  Creator  as  he  gazed 
downward  over  that  vast  empire !  What 
corruption  of  truth  and  justice,  of  moral- 
ity and  religion  filled  society  and  cor- 
roded its  vitals  in  all  its  parts !  Rotten 
and  rotting  systems  of  philosophy  and 
the  monstrous  principles  and  practices 
born  thereof  swarmed  and  spread  on 
every  side.  It  was  only  natural  that 
the  whole  corrupted  mass  would  swell 
and  boil  with  fury  as  the  little  yeast  of 
Christian  truth  destined  to  impregnate 
and  cure  it  was  being  infused. 

The  temple  of  Janus  was  closed. 
But  the  man  who  directed  the  desti- 
nies of  the  empire  was  ill  at  ease.  The 
legions  in  Gaul  and  Asia  were  clamor- 
ing for  increased  pay.  He  had  already, 
in  order  to  secure  their  fidelity,  raised 
it  from  three  to  four  aurei,  (about 
$5.25.)  The  gigantic  and  shapeless 
temples  and  other  structures  he  erected, 
together  with  the  enormous  outlay  on 
public  games  and  festivals,  were  a  con- 
tinual drain  on  the  treasury.  To  pro- 
cure money  he  bad  appointed  officials 
of  his  own  choosing  to  superintend,  in- 
crease,and  collect  the  taxes  in  the  provin- 
ces and  in  the  city  of  Rome  j  creatures 
like  Arthus,  who  ground  the  people  with 
iron  heel  until  they  bruised  out  the  last 
cent  from  their  pockets.  Arthus  was 
one  of  the  principal  of  these  tax-im- 
posers  and  tax-gatherers  in  the  city: 
ambitious  of  rising  higher  and  higher 
in  the  imperial  favor,  and  of  out-dis- 
tancing bis  fellow-financiers  in  the 
neighboring  districts,  he  spent  all  his 
time  and  attention  which  were  not  eu- 
gaged  in  building  up  and  pulling  down 
parts  of  the  labyrinthine  temple,  of 
which  we  have  in  the  last  chapter  spo- 
ken, in  devising  plans  for  raising  money. 
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After  bath  and  dinner  be  was  to  be 
seen  each  day  for  hours  with  his  hand 
upon  his  head  concocting  schemes  as 
to  the  best  and  most  expeditious  way 
of  putting  his  hand  in  the  pockets  of 
the  poor,  plundered  plebeians.  The 
client  who  came  to  propitiate  the  great 
man  by  a  money -offer  was  received 
with  courteous  words  and  slippery 
smiles.  But  if  it  were  a  wretched  wife 
pleading  for  a  husband  and  family, 
whose  last  obolus  was  given  already, 
she  was  received  with  insult  and  turned, 
if  not  kicked,  from  the  door,  carrying 
with  her  the  fear  of  the  unrelenting 
tyrant  hanging  like  midnight  upon  her 
soul ! 

The  Jews  in  these  as  in  our  own  times 
had  more  than  an  ordinary  repute  for, 
and  possessed  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of,  the  money  bags.  Arthus  had 
suggested  a  tax  to  be  levied  on  them 
for  the  right  of  residence  in  Rome. 
This  proved  a  mine  of  supply  during 
many  years  for  the  emperor.  Another 
suggestion  of  Arthus  had  been  an 
edict  of  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians, which  would  at  once  enable  the 
cunning  official  to  seize  on  and  confis- 
cate all  their  property.  The  exhausted 
condition  of  the  treasury,  together  with 
what  we  are  about  relating,  combined 
in  bringing  forth  the  edict. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  in  the 
rooming  of  which  we  have  seen  Aure- 
lian  at  the  Christian  meeting,  he  sought 
the  imperial  palace.  He  had  not  chang- 
ed his  dress  of  the  day  before,  and  he 
betrayed  by  his  hurried  step  aud  rest- 
less eye  the  deep  excitement  of  his 
feelings. 

When  admitted  into  the  emperor's 
presence,  he  described  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  the  catacombs.  The  number 
and  the  rank  in  society  of  those  pre- 
sent  at  the  Christian  assemblage  were 
painted  in  colors  heightened  by  his 
imagination  and  fears.  The  words  of 
consecration  which  he  had  heard  were 
instanced  as  undeniable  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  rumors  circulated  about 
the  murder  of  infants  and  participa- 
tion of  human  blood  and  fic^h  by  the 
Christians,    The  marriage  of  Flavia 


and  Vitus,  as  Aurelian  believed,  vraa 
depicted,  as  well  as  the  part  which 
Theodore,  PrisciUa,  and  Clement  took 
in  solemnizing  it  The  emperor  seem- 
ed wholly  overwhelmed.  By  nature 
and  habit  of  a  very  nervous  tempera- 
ment, he  was  overcome  with  vague  ter- 
rors on  discovering  himself  surrounded 
in  his  very  palace  and  family  by  trai- 
tors. Vitus  and  PrisciUa !  the  two 
most  trusted  inmate!  of  his  household, 
the  most  punctual  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  the  most  faithful,  as  he 
thought,  to  his  own  person  !  They  to 
be  infected  with  this  Christian  poison, 
and  principal  sharers  in  these  bloody 
orgies !  Alter  them  it  was  easy  to  be- 
live  that  many  more  of  his  servants 
and  friends  were  followers  and  sup- 
porters of  Christ.  Perhaps  at  that 
very  moment  the  plots  planned  in 
those  sacred  meetings  were  at  work 
against  his  life  and  crown  !  Might  it 
not  be  a  clever  manoeuvre  to  have  thai 
entrapped  and  drugged  Flavia  in  order 
that,  through  her  popularity  and  that  of 
her  uncle,  the  Roman  people  would  will- 
ingly see  the  sceptre  wrested  from  his 
hand  and  placed  in  that  of  the  Christ- 
ian whom  she  would  espouse ?  Such 
were  the  reflections  of  Domitian  in 
listening  to  Aurelian 's  narrative.  Hij 
full,  red  face  grew  fuller  and  redder; 
his  eyebrows  lowered  and  drew  the 
small  eyes  deeper  under;  and  his 
voice,  always  husky  and  rough,  sound- 
ed more  huskily  and  roughly  as  it  fell 
in  short  syllables  on  the  ear  : 

•*  By  the  gods — who  guard  the  So- 
man capitol  and  state — Aurelian — we 
must  burn  out  this  nest  of  insects — 
crawling  in  the  earth — and  seeking  to 
sting  us  in  eur  very  palace — w  He 
paused  for  breath,  which  came  and  went 
in  as;hmatic  style,  between  groups  of 
three  or  four  words.  Striking  a  gong, 
be  ordered  one  of  the  courtiers  t>  send 
far  Arthus.  But  that  obsequious  func- 
tionary was  already  in  attendance  at 
the  palace  and  soon  appeared.  With 
a  peculiar,  twitching  motion  of  the 
hands,  and  feet,  and  head,  and  with 
dress  swaying  in  unison  with  the 
nervous  motion  of  his  body,  Annus 
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approached  and  knelt  before  Doml- 
tian. 

"  Arthua  P  Baid  the  latter,  *  before 
the  vesper  hour — let  the  edict  alrea- 
dy drafted  against  the  Christians — be 
posted  in  the  plain  of  Mars — and  let 
copies  of  it  be  sent  to  the  Asiatic,  Gal- 
lic, and  African  cities I"  Then  address- 
ing Aurelian,  "  We  shall  ourselves — 
send  a  guard  for  the  ladies — Theodora 
and  Flavia — as  well  as  for  Clement 
and  the  others — you  mentioned,  and 
have  them  with  Vitus  and  Priscilla — 
examined  and  punished  in  our  own 
presence." 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, the  tablets  on   which  the 
edict  was  graven  were  placed  in  the 
Campius  Martius.    Then  there  arose 
through  the  city  sounds  of  commotion 
and  woe,  such  as  might  arise  if  it  were 
besieged  by  a  hostile  army,  or  if  the 
Gauls  were  once  again  calling  for  the 
surrender  of  its  keys.    There  was  a 
hurrying  to  and  fro  of  citizens  in  fear 
or  in  fury,  of  soldiers  and  civic  offi- 
cials, of  informers,  accusers,  and  ac- 
cused, many  of  whom  were  before 
night  dragged  from   their  peaceful 
hearths  and  families  to  the  public 
tribunals.      Many   Christians  were 
also   put  to  death.     Through  the 
darkness,  as  it  fell  like  a  pall  on 
that  scene  of  excitement  and  suffer- 
ing, the  yelling  of  the  mob  was  heard 
for  many  miles  as  th  *y  surged  through 
the  streets  and  assailed  the  houses  of 
the  suspected.    The  thirst  for  plunder 
and  for  blood,  the  awful  rumors  afloat, 
and  believed,  of  the  Christian  assem- 
blies, and  the  thousand   petty  mo- 
tives of  jealousy,  envy,  and  hatred 
by  which  wicked  men  are  often  in- 
fluenced against  their  honest,  virtuous 
neighbors,  gave  energy  to  the  infuriate 
passions  of  the  populace.  Through- 
out the  night  and  the'  following  days 
they  did  not  rest  from  their  unhal- 
lowed work.    Women  and  children 
as  well  as  men  were  seized  and  car- 
ried before  the  prefect  or  into  the 
chamber  of  tortures,  where  the  brute- 
crowd  shouted  and  cheered  as  they  saw 
the  martyrs  writhing  on  the  rack  or  on 
vov.  v. — 52 


the  gridiron !  However,  in  these  crowds 
were  many  of  the  faithful,  who  watch- 
ed the  death-scene,  treasured  each  word 
that  passed  between  the  judge  and  the 
condemned,  and  carried  away  either  a 
sponge  soaked  in,  or  a  vial  filled  with, 
their  blood,  or  some  other  relics.  These 
trustworthy  witnesses  wrote  down  the 
history  of  the  martyrdom  on  parch- 
ment-rolls, which  they  gave  to  the 
secretaries  appointed  to  revise  and 
take  care  of  them.  Thus  the  first 
Christian  Acts  of  Martyrs  were  com- 
piled and  preserved. 

As  soon  as  the  edict  was  posted, 
troops  on  horseback  and  in  vehicles 
were  seen  hastening  through  the  streets 
and  gates,  and  directing  their  courses 
along  the  Appian,  Flaminian,  and  other 
roads  leading  to  the  north,  south,  east, 
and  west.  They  carried  copies  of  the 
edict  for  the  magistrates  of  the  cities  on 
their  routes,  to  be  set  up  in  the  forums 
and  market-places.  Some  travelledv 
without  stopping,  save  only  for  rest  or 
refreshment  at  the  military  stationes, 
or  halting-places  along  the  roads  at  in- 
tervals of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The 
pagi,  or  outlying  smaller  villages  built 
about  central  forts  or  places  of  defence, 
were  seldom  visited  by  these  couriers  ; 
because  the  pagani,  or  inhabitants  of 
these  country  villages,  were  the  last  to 
embrace  Christianity,  and  compara- 
tively few  of  them  had  been  at  this 
early  period  converted.  Quickly  and 
steadily  did  these  messengers  of  perse- 
cution speed  on,  until  the  seaports  or 
the  mountains  were  reached.  Count- 
ing the  places  at  which  they  rested  for 
the  night,  from  ancient  itineraries  of 
the  great  highways  north  and  south 
and  west,  we  may  compute  that  in  ten 
days  the  edict  was  promulgated  at 
Marseilles,  in  fifteen  at  Corinth,  in 
nineteen  in  Algiers,  and  in  twenty-four 
in  Ephesus  and  the  remote  cities  of 
Asia  Minor.  Quickly  and  steadily 
these  messengers  of  woe  sped  from 
Rome  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and,  as  they  passed,  confusion, 
agony,  and  bloodshed  were  left  behind 
them.  Like  a  stone  dropped  into  calm 
waters,  the  bloody  edict  fell  upon  the 
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empire  in  an  interval  of  peace.  The 
circle  of  consternation  and  persecution, 
like  the  commotion  caused  by  the  stone 
falling  into  the  tranquil  waters,  became 
wider  and  wider  as  the  imperial  cou- 
riers travelled  on,  until  it  surged  to  the 
far  boundaries  of  the  empire.  But, 
although  the  servants  of  the  temporal 
sovereign  were  thus  fleet  and  active, 
the  messengers  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 
were  not  slow  or  idle.    Igootus,  the 
Jewish  beggar  of  the  Appian  Way, 
was  the  first  to  bring  word  to  Pope 
Clement  and  the  missionaries  assem- 
bled in  the  catacombs.    The  pope  had 
already  made  his  arrangements;  the 
city  had  been  divided  into  fourteen  dis- 
tricts corresponding  with  its  partition 
under  the  first  emperors  ;  and  priests, 
deacons,  laymen,  and  even  women  were 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  several 
parts,  to  find  admission,  if  possible,  to 
the  imprisoned  confessors  and  admin- 
ister the  sacraments  and  other  conso- 
lations of  religion,  to  note  down  care- 
fully what  took  place  at  their  trials  and 
at  their  execution,  and  to  obtain  their 
bodies,  and,  if  not,  whatever  relics  they 
could,  in  order  to  their  decent  preserva- 
tion in  the  subterranean  vaults.  Oth- 
ers, principally  those  who  were  lame 
or  otherwise  maimed,  or  could  easily 
assume  the  role  of  mendicants,  were 
appointed  to  act  as  messengers  between 
the  city  and  the  catacombs.    The  more 
zealous  who  sighed  for  martyrdom 
were  restrained  and  orde/ed  to  pre- 
pare the  niches  for  the  bodies  of  the 
martyred.    The  anxieties  of  the  holy 
pope  and  missionaries  were  not  for  the 
preservation  of  their  own  lives,  but  for 
the  perseverance  of  the  faithful  and  the 
conversion  of  the  unbelievers.  Prayers 
for  this  double  purpose  were  appoint- 
ed to  be  constantly  offered  in  the  col- 
lects of  th6  mass  and  at  other  times. 
Oh !  how  those  unselfish,  heroic  men 
yearned  for  the  time  when  the  cross 
of  Jesus  would  be  emblazoned  on  the 
capitol  as  a  sign  that  the  countless 
nations  and  tribes  subject  to  the  Roman 
sway  bowed  their  stubborn  necks  to 
the  mild  yoke  it  symbolized.  Health, 
wealth,  life  were  nothing  in  their  es- 


teem compared  with  this  glorious  re- 
sult   Clement,  in  his  care  of  Rome, 
did  not  forget  the  other  churches.  To 
the  priest  Andronicus,  who  was  setting 
out  for  his  post  at  Ephesus,  he  entrust- 
ed a  letter  to  the  people  of  Corinth 
with  regard  to  practices  and  schisms, 
which,  despite  the  efforts  and  letter* 
of  St.  Paul,  still  cropped  up  amongst 
them.     Ignotus,  the  beggannan  of 
the  Appian  and  Latin  Crossway.  had 
meantime  turned  his  face  toward  Ostia, 
and  long  before  the  moon  had  cross- 
ed the  meridian  he  had  warned  many 
Christian  communities  to  prepare  for 
the  combat    The  messengers  of  Domi- 
tian  rested  for  the  night ;  but  Ignotus 
never  stopped  day  or  night  until  be 
reached  the  mines  outside  Ostia,  where 
many  Christians  were  employed.  Be- 
fore the  official  announcement  of  the 
persecution  reached  the  sea,  the  docks 
and  vessels  were  watched  by  anxious 
believers,  clad  in  many  guises  of  con- 
cealment.   Many  availed  themselves 
of  the  earliest  craft  to  cross  to  Hlyri- 
cum,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor.    In  the  same  way  the  Chris- 
tian dwellers  beyond  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  had  due  warning  before  the 
edict  arrived.    One  herald,  like  Igno- 
tus, was  in  every  place  through  which 
he  passed,  a  centre  from  which  other 
messengers,  like  radii,  branched  out. 
Thus  zeal  and  charity  gave  wings  to 
the  humble  followers  of  Christ  with 
which  the  wealth  and  power  of  im- 
perial Rome  were  not  able  to  arm  its 
servants.  Thus,  too,  Christendom  was 
prepared,  as  well  as  it  could  be,  before 
the  vultures  pounced  upon  its  entrails. 
That  preparation  consisted  to  a  great 
extent  in  secreting  the  rolls  of  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  and  the  consecrated 
vessels,  so  that  the  persecutors  might 
not  seize  on  or  desecrate  them. 

After  leaving  the  Christian  assem- 
blage, Sisinnius  with  his  two  compa- 
nions returned  to  Aurclian's  villa,  and 
retired  to  take  a  few  hours'  rest  When 
he  awoke,  he  was  told  that  Aurelian 
had  driven  to  Rome.  Returning  alooe, 
he  mused,  as  he  passed  through  the 
fields  between  the  Latin  and  Appian 
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roads,  on  the  events  of  the  previous 
evening,  and  determined  to  say  nothing, 
until  ho  saw  how  things  went  on,  to  his 
wife  or  Flavia  about  what  he  had 
witnessed.  He  found  both  in  the 
family  parlor.  There  was  nothing  in 
their  appearance  to  betray  their  vigils 
of  the  night  before,  no  sign  of  weari- 
ness or  excitement  Flavia  wore  on  her 
head  the  white  veil,  and  on  her  finger 
the  ring,  with  which  Clement  had  in- 
vested her.  A  spirit  of  peace,  joy,  and 
happiness  indescribable  beamed,  like  a 
light  through  a  lamp,  through  her  face 
and  whole  being.  Theodora  seemed 
also  happy.  As  the  husband  opened 
the  door  of  the  room,  he  saw  her  on  her 
knees,  and  heard  his  own  name  men- 
tioned in  earnest  tone3  by  her  as  she 
supplicated  God  for  his  conversion  and 
salvation.  Standing  for  a  moment  in 
the  half  open  door-way,  he  gazed  with 
a  feeling  of  veneration  on  his  young 
wife  and  her  companion,  as  the  rays  of 
the  sun  slanting  through  a  window 
fell  upon  their  earnest  faces  and  sur- 
rounded their  kneeling  figures  with  a 
balmy  radiance.  Silently  and  instinc- 
tively he  joined  them  in  spirit,  asking  for 
full  light  to  know  and  believe  the  truth. 

Neither  Sisinnius  nor  the  inmates 
of  his  house  had  heard  anything  about 
the  persecution  until  twilight,  when 
they  were  visited  by  a  troop  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  led  by  Artbtis.  With  his 
usual  hurried  gait  and  style,  that  func- 
tionary explained  how  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  escort 
Theodora  and  Flavia  to  Domitian's 
palace.  Sisinnius  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  it  was  deemed  fitting  or  ne- 
cessary to  send  a  guard  for  noble  ladies, 
when  an  invitation  or  a  message  would 
have  sufficed. 

"Excuse  me,  noble  Sisinnius,  if  I 
arouse  your  fears  or  pain  your  feelings. 
You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  an 
edict  against  the  Christians  has  been 
this  afternoon  promulgated  from  the 
capital  and  on  the  plain  of  Mars.  The 
two  noble  dames  have  been  accused  of 
belonging  to  the  Christian  conspiracy, 
and  having  been  present  early  this 
morning  at  their  secret  meeting  !" 


This  was  said  by  Arthus  in  a  tone 
of  malicious  insolence,  which  Sisinnius 
at  another  time  would  have  subdued 
with  contempt.  But  the  tidings  fell 
like  a  lightning-stroke  upon  him,  par- 
alyzed his  self  possession,  and  filled 
him  with  vague  fears  for  his  wife  and 
her  young  friend. 

"  Please  to  rest,"  he  said  to  Arthus, 
*  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  atrium  while 
the  ladies  get  ready  to  accompany  you." 
Then  re-entering  the  parlor,he  cautious- 
ly broke  to  them  the  news.  But  it  had 
no  effect  on  them  as  it  had  on  him. 
They  glanced  smilingly  at  each  other, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Thanks  to  God,"  and 
announced  their  readiness  to  depart. 
Sisinnius  urged  Flavia  to  change  her 
dress ;  but  she  declined. 

"But  this  dress"  he  urged,  "will 
witness  against  you  and  be  your  con- 
demnation." 

<;  Then  I  shall  retain  it.  It  is  my 
bridal  dress :  is  it  fitting  for  the  bride 
to  leave  it  aside  when  going  to  meet 
her  spouse  ?  " 

Addressing  himself  to  Theodora,  he 
found  her  of  the  same  mind  as  Flavia. 

"  Alas  !  my  poor  wife !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, embracing  her,  *'  you  too  are  resolv- 
ed to  die!  Our  lives  have  hitherto 
flowed  along  purely  and  musically  as 
two  streams  which  unite  their  currents 
and  go  laughing  through  the  summer 
meadows.  But  we  have  reached  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated for  ever  by  death.  I  know  the  tiger- 
nature  of  t)omitian.  But  I  must  gird 
myself  to  propitiate  him.  Oh  !  tell  me 
that  you  will  renounce  this  Christian 
sect !  otherwise  I  have  little  hope." 

44  You  know  not,  dear  Sisinnius,  what 
you  ask.  Death  shall  not  separate 
those  who  share  in  the  future  resur- 
rection to  a  glorious  immortality. 
Would  you  wish  your  wife  to  lose  her 
hopes  thereof  in  order  to  avoid  a  little 
temporal  punishmeut?  O  my  husband! 
I  should  die  happily  if  I  knew  that  you, 
too,  had  acknowledged  the  one  true 
God  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind  who 
died  to  save  us  from  sin  and  shame. 
I  shall  pray  with  my  last  breath,  with 
my  blood,  that  God  may  reveal  himself 
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to  you.  Then  we  would  be  again 
united  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave, 
never,  never  to  be  separated!  For 
there  is  One  above  *  —  she  looked  and 
pointed  upward,  and  Sisinnius  ima- 
gined that  there  was  something  more 
than  mortal  about  her — "  there  is  One 
above  who  6hall  hereafter  command 
the  elements  and  force  them  to  deliver 
up  the  portions  of  these  mortal  bodies 
that  will  have  passed  into  their  pos- 
session. Fire  and  water,  earth  and 
air,  shall  obey  his  order ;  and  the  ashes 
from  the  urn  and  the  mould  in  the  coffin, 
and  the  gaseous  vapors  in  which  our 
burned  or  corrupting  flesh  may  evapo- 
rate will  be  restored ;  the  bones  shall 
stand  up  joint  over  joint  in  the  tombs, 
and  the  flesh  and  nerves  and  sinews 
shall  reclothe  them,  and  the  souls  shall 
enter  the  arisen  tenements  of  our  bodies, 
and  ascend  like  Jesus,  triumphant,  after 
having  despised  the  sting  of  temporal 
death  and  achieved  victory  over  the 
grave,  to  enjoy  the  unending,  ineffable 
bliss  prepared  for  those  especially  who 
by  their  blood  confess  him  before  men. 
Dear  Sisinnius,  if  you  be  true  to  your 
own  nature,  if  you  do  not  stubbornly 
prevent  the  light  from  sinking  into  your 
mind  and  heart.  I  feel  a  presentiment 
that  you  shall  know  him,  and  shall  then 
appreciate  the  littleness  of  earthly  suf- 
ferings and  death  when  endured  for  his 
love !  Gladly  do  I  proceed  to  resign 
the  life  of  my  body  in  order  to  secure 
that  of  my  soul,  particularly  when  it  is 
given  for  him  who  for  me,  and  for  you, 
too,  my  husband,  permitted  himself  to 
be  nailed  on  a  cross.  With  my  very 
blood  I  shall  beseech  him  to  show  you 
how  great  joy  there  is  in  suffering  for 
his  name,  his  person,  and  his  cause. 
Dearest  Lord  Jesus!"  she  fervently 
prayed,  sinking  on  her  knees, 44  grant 
your  uu worthy  servant  this  grace,  and 
strengthen  us  in  the  hour  of  trial  and 
combat  to  win  the  martyrs'  fadeless 
palm  V9 

Sisinnius  was  affected  to  tears  as  he 
saw  such  proof  of  sincere  devotion  to 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
religion  of  Christ.  He  thought  that 
it  could  not  be  the  religion  it  was  de- 


scribed to  be,  when  it  could  thus  win 
and  fill  with  happiness  spirits  so  pure, 
so  high,  so  unconscious  of  wickedness 
as  those  of  Theodora  and  Flavia  Domi- 
tiUa. 

Arthus  was  impatient  Impatient 
also  was  the  Emperor  Domitian.  He 
was  waiting  in  a  large  chamber  of 
his  palace,  where,  on  an  ivory  altar, 
edged  with  gold,  were  placed  two  sta- 
tues, one  of  Jupiter  and  the  other  of 
himself.  A  smoking  censer  swung  in 
front  of  the  altar,  sustained  on  silver 
chains  attached  by  a  pulley  to  the  ceil- 
ing. Soldiers  with  drawn  swords  stood 
in  files  along  the  sides  of  the  room, 
while  nearer  to  the  altar  were  stal- 
wart men,  naked  to  the  waist,  and  hold- 
ing instruments  of  torture  in  their  hands. 
These  were  Domitian's  favorite  gla 
diators,  to  utter  a  word  against  any 
of  whom  was  certain  death.  R<>und 
their  arms  the  veins  and  muscles  swell- 
ed like  twisted  cords.  The  emperor 
was  seated  on  a  rich  throne,  the  steps 
of  which  he  at  intervals  descended  and 
nervously  paced  the  room.  Terror  sat 
on  many  faces  as  they  saw  his  sunken 
eyes  and  knit  brows.  Terror,  too.  was 
in  his  own  heart  as  he  conjured  up 
before  his  imaginat'on  the  wide  spread 
and  the  hidden  nature  of  the  Christian 
conspiracy  against  his  ttirooe.  Such 
he  assumed  it  to  be.  Hence  he  had 
now  surrounded  himself  with  the  gla- 
diators, to  whose  fidelity  and  prowess 
he  entrusted  his  safety  against  the  dag- 
ger or  the  poisoned  cup.  Aurclian 
had  been  commissioned  to  lead  a  body 
of  soldiers  to  the  Appian  Way.  and  to 
arrest  Pope  Clement  and  those  with 
him.  But  he  had  returned  without 
finding  any  trace  of  them,  to  the  great 
chagrin  of  himself  and  the  emperor. 
Those  present  heard  the  latter  grind- 
ing his  teeth  like  small  wlieels  in  ma- 
chinery, and  muttering  broken  curses 
with  livid  lips. 

When  Sisinnius  and  his  party  ar- 
rived, they  were  confronted  by  Vitus 
and  Pris^illa. 

*•  Flavia  Domitiila  and  Vitus,''  said 
the  emperor,  "  stand  forth  !  Is  it  true, 
Vitus,  that,  despite  our  known  will,  you 
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have  espoused  our  ward  and  cousin  in 
the  Christian  assembly  ?  Can  it  be 
that  7011,  so  favored,  so  honored  by  us, 
have  become  a  traitor  to  our  throne 
and  person  V9 

u  My  sovereign  lord !"  said  Vitus, 
stepping  boldly  into  the  centre  of  the 
hall  and  making  obeisance  to  the  em- 
peror, "I  am  not  a  traitor.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  bound  by  every  motive 
of  loyalty  and  religion  to  serve  you  in 
all  things  lawful.  I  appeal  to  your 
own  experience  of  me  in  the  past,  if  I 
have  not  hitherto  acted  as  became  a 
Roman  and  an  officer  of  the  hoasehold. 
Neither,  most  exalted  emperor,  is  it 
true  that  the  Lady  Flavia  and  I  have 
plighted  troth.  My  troth  and  faith  are 
plighted  to  one  higher  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  she  is ;  to  one  who  can  never 
know  speck,  or  stain,  or  wrinkle,  who 
has  been  washed  to  a  spotless  white- 
ness in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  !"  As 
he  said  thi3  he  turned  toward  Flavia, 
as  if  deprecating  a  seeming  want  of 
courtesy. 

At  this  moment,  Aurelian,  excited 
and  travel-stained,  entered,  accompa- 
nied by  the  troop  of  the  guard  he  had 
led  to  arrest  Pope  Clement.  The  only 
prisoners  he  brought  back  were  Da- 
raian,  the  missionary  from  Britain,  and 
Lucius,  one  of  his  own  slaves.  He  had 
met  these  two  wandering  among  the 
tombs,  but  got  no  trace  of  others. 

Domitian,  motioning  Aurelian  to  a 
place  near  Vitus  and  Flavia,  asked  the 
latter : 

"Is  this  true,  Flavia  Domitilla, 
which  Vitus  says  ?" 

"  It  is.  my  lord  !"  she  answered,  in 
a  low,  tremulous  voice. 

"  What  say  est  thou,  Senator  Aure- 
lian ?  I  trust  you  have  not,  through 
jealousy,  led  us  to  offer  indignity  to 
gentle  ladies  of  rank !  If  so,  by  our 
crown,  the  high  favor  in  which  you 
have  stood  shall  not  save  you  from  due 
atonement." 

Aurelian  was  confused  and  con- 
founded by  this  address,  the  cause  of 
which  he  did  not  well  comprehend. 
One  circumstance,  however,  worked  in 


his  favor:  Flavia's  white  veil.  The 
emperor,  remarking  it,  asked : 

**  What  mean  these  flowing  robes  of 
white  ?  They  seem  more  a  festive  cos- 
tume than  an  evening  dress.'* 

She  answered  not  But  Aurelian, 
having  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
said: 

"  Was  I  not  right,  O  mighty  poten- 
tate ?  This  is  the  bridal  garment  she 
wore  last  night  when  she  was  married 
to  Vitus,  after  being  drugged  with  a 
cup  of  human  blood!  See  !  the  influ- 
ence of  that  drug  is  upon  her  yet." 

44  Answer  me,  Flavia  Domitilla, 
truly.  Have  you  been  in  the  secret 
meeting  of  the  Christians  last  night  ?" 

"  I  have,"6he  replied,  with  firm  voice 
and  unflinching  eye. 

'*  Have  you  withdrawn  the  faith  you 
gave  Aurelian  by  our  desire,  and  be- 
stowed it  on  another  T* 

"  I  have." 

*  To  whom  ?  to  Vitus  T 

''No!  but  to  One  more  beautiful, 
more  lovable,  more  glorious  than  Vitus, 
or  than  any  earthly  being;  to  One  whase 
wisdom  outdistances  the  accumulated 
lore  of  sages  and  philosophers ;  to 
One  whose  years  are  not  counted  hp 
the  sands  on  the  ocean's  shores,  by  the 
grass  blades  clothing  the  earth,  or  the 
water-drops  in  the  encircling  seas ;  yet 
whose  youth  is  greener,  fresher,  softer, 
and  more  lovely  than  the  eye  of  man 
has  rested  on  or  the  fancy  of  |>oet  has 
pictured ;  to  One  whose  sceptre  rules 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  all  things 
therein,  the  islands  of  the  deep  and 
all  things  thereon,  whose  messen- 
gers guide  the  stars  in  their  courses, 
whose  beauty  and  majesty  are  faintly 
mirrored  in  the  universe,  and  whose 
love  for  me  is  so  great  that  he  left  all 
these  aside  and  became  a  servant  in 
order  that  he  might  suffer  and  die  for 
me,  and  thus  free  me  from  the  clutches 
of  a  tyrant!  Yes.  O  emperor!  I  have 
plighted  my  faith,  and  hope,  and  love, 
my  body  and  my  soul,  my  present  and 
my  future,  to  my  God  and  my  Redeem- 
er, Jesus  Christ !  He  is  my  glorious 
spouse,  and  I  am  his  accepted  bride. 
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Behold  the  garments  in  which  I  have 
been  betrothed  to  him  P  As  she  spoke 
her  face  became  animated,  her  voice 
grew  strong  and  eloquent,  her  eye  flash- 
ed with  courage,  her  whole  bearing  gave 
proof  of  a  soul  raised  by  the  excite- 
ment of  unusual  happiness  to  heroic 
daring.  She  stood  before  the  cruel 
tyrant,  with  hand  uplifted  to  heaven, 
and  the  white  Ionic  veil  waving  round 
her  face  like  a  shifting  glory ;  and 
might,  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen  sol- 
diers, have  passed  for  the  goddess 
Juno,  as  described  by  Virgil,  or  for 
Iris  freshly  descended  from  Olympus. 
But  Domitian  was  not  moved  by  her 
youth,  her  eloquence,  or  her  beauty, 
but  bounded  from  his  throne  as  if  stung 
by  a  serpent  when  he  heard  her  thus 
mention  the  Saviour's  name. 

"What!  In  my  presence — to  my 
face — declaring  yourself  the  bride  of 
my  worst  enemy.  By  the  manes  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus !  If  you  do  not 
offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  and  to  my 
divinity,  and  renounce  all  connection 
with  this  Crucified  Jew,  your  head,  with 
all  its  attractions,  shall  not  long  re- 
main upon  those  rounded  shoulders  !" 
He  waved  his  Bceptre  and  directed 
the  soldiers  to  bring  her  toward  the 
altar.  But  she  would  not  raise  her 
hand  toward  the  incense. 

"Never!  never !"  she  exclaimed, 
*'  by  word  or  act,  shall  I  deny  the  Lord 
of  lords,  the  God  of  gods,  and  ac- 
knowledge by  the  supreme  worship  of 
sacrifice  a  demon  that  has  usurped  his 
place,  or  a  creature  to  be  a  god  be- 
cause he  sits  on  an  earthly  throne. 
You  may  force  my  hand,  but  you  can- 
not force  my  will P 

Domitian  was  frantic :  44  Away  with 
her !  away  with  her !  Her  family  have 
always  crossed  my  path.  Let  not  her 
head/'  he  turned  to  the  gladiators,  "  re- 
main an  instant  on  her  body,  that  her 
tongue  may  no  lunger  insult  me  !" 

A  smile  rippled  over  the  face  of  the 
virgin  confessor. 

44  See !  she  smiles,  she  mocks  me !  Off 
with  it !  off  with  it !  Craven  cowards ! 
do  you  hesitate  before  a  mere  woman  ? 
Give  me  that  executioner's  sword  and  I 


shall  make  short  work  of  it  By  hea- 
vens !  she  is  smiling  still  and  calling  on 
Jesus.  Where  is  he  now,  God  of  gods, 
as  you  name  him  ?  Why  does  be  not 
come  forward  at  his  beloved's  bidding 
to  resist  the  power  and  stay  the  arm  of 
Domitian  ?* 

Aurelian  interposed  nervously  : 

44  Most  powerful  monarch  and  irre- . 
sistible  deity!  she  is  smiling  in  joy 
under  the  infatuating  belief  that,  when 
her  head  is  severed  from  her  body,  she 
shall  be  out  of  your  power,  freed  wholly 
from  my  claims  upon  her,  and  received 
into  the  kingdom  which  Jesus  promises 
to  all  who  die  for  him.  Do  not  allow 
him  to  triumph  over  you,  do  not  gratify 
her  desire  of  martyrdom  ;  but  entrust 
her  to  me,  that  I  may  make  her  my 
own ;  and  then  both  you  and  I  shall 
have  triumphed  over  those  who  have 
driven  her  into  this  madness." 

44  Be  it  so !  Ha,  ha !  I  believe  you 
have  taken  the  right  view.  See  the 
tears  glisten  in  her  eyes,  and  her  joy  is 
changed  to  sadness.  But  take  her 
hence,  never  to  enter  my  presence,  lest 
her  wo/ds  excite  me  to  gratify  her  in- 
sane longings.  Who  are  those  that 
drugged  her ?" 

*•  Behold  them !"  said  Aurelian,  point- 
ing to  Vitus,  Priscilla,  Theodora,  and 
Damian.  44  There  were  others,  too, 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  ceremo- 
ny, but  we  have  not  been  yet  able  to 
arrest  them." 

i4  Vitus !  come  forward  and  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  gods !" 

44 1  cannot,  O  mighty  emperor!  Be- 
cause there  is  but  one  God  to  whom 
the  honor  of  sacrifice  may  be  paid,  and 
that  is  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true 
Man." 

44  Are  you,  my  ladies,*'  the  emperor 
turned  to  Priscilla  and  Theodora,  *  of 
a  like  disposition  ?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  low  but  firm  answer. 

"  Executioners,  advance  and  do  your 
duty  by  these  recusants  !** 

Sisinnius  fell  upon  his  knees  before 
the  emperor  and  pleaded  hard  for  his 
wife's  life,  pleaded  his  own  long  ser- 
vices and  fidelity  to  the  imperial  family, 
pleaded  her  youth  and  iunocence. 
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Domitian  at  length  relaxed. 

44 1  shall  spare  her  life  as  I  have 
spared  that  of  Flaria  Domitilla,  uutil 
such  time  as  will  show  whether  she 
will  return  to  a  better  sense  or  not; 
but  both  must  be  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  a  guard,  whom  I  shall  appoint. 
As  to  those  others,"  he  said  pointing 
to  Priscilla  and  Damian,  "  the  traitors 
of  my  household,  I  shall  make  an  ex- 
ample of  them."  He  gave  orders  in  a 
voice  which  was  not  to  be  disobeyed 


for  the  execution  of  Priscilla  and  Vitus, 
Damian  and  Lucius, (strangers  in  whom 
no  one  seemed  interested ; )  and  the 
command  was  obeyed. 

As  Domitian  saw  the  heads  severed 
from  the  shoulders,  he  gloated  over 
the  scene  with  the  savage  cruelty  pecu- 
liar to  him.  Theodora  and  Flavia 
covered  their  faces  and  prayed  for  the 
victory  of  the  martyrs,  managing  to 
saturate  pieces  of  cloth  in  the  blood. 


ORIGINAL. 

THE     "WASTED  VIGIL. 

Alas  !  what  dire  mischance  is  wrought  ? 
A  Friend  was  here  who  gently  sought 
An  entrance  to  my  humble  cot, 
Whilst  I — O  sorrow  ! — heeded  not. 
In  meekest  guise  he  came  and  went, 
And  I,  on  trifles  vain  intent, 
The  joyful  greeting  still  forbore 
While  he  was  knocking  at  my  door. 

For  me  he  left  a  regal  throne, 
And  came  in  silence,  and  alone ; 
No  shining  guard  his  steps  attend : 

0  earth  !  hadst  ever  such  a  friend  ? 
And  yet  I  did  not  rise  to  meet 
Those  wearied,  patient,  wounded  feet, 
Nor  did  I  shield  that  kingly  head 
On  which  the  chill  night  dews  were  shed. 

Oh  !  did  I  wake,  or  did  I  sleep, 
That  midnight  vigil  not  to  keep  ? 

1  knew,  and  yet  I  heeded  not ; 
Methought  I  heard,  and  then  forgot 
That  he  had  warned  of  swift  surprise, 
And  only  termed  the  watchers  u  wise." 

Dear  Bridegroom  of  my  soul !  return ! 
Bereft  of  every  joy,  I  mourn  : 
Return  !  my  house,  at  last,  is  swept, 
And  where  thy  feet  have  stood,  I  wept. 
Beloved  Guest !  I  rail — I  wait  ; 
Hope  whispers,  "  It  is  not  too  late." 
Be  then  that  hope  no  more  deferred, 
Speak  to  my  soul  the  pardoning  word, 
Then  will  I  list  in  rapture  sweet, 
And  dwell  for  ever  at  thy  feet !  Marie. 

Beaver,  Pa. 
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As  with  men,  so  with  cities.  When- 
ever one  of  the  latter  becomes  famous, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed 
upon  it,  we  desire  to  know  more  of  it 
than  what  is  presented  on  the  surface. 
A  thousand  little  details,  trifling,  per- 
haps, in  themselves,  share  in  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  the  whole  to  which 
they  belong.  And  as  the  most  inte- 
resting biographies  of  great  men  are 
those  which  not  merely  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  prominent  features 
of  their  lives — with  the  great  exploits 
which  they  achieved — but  also  follow 
them  into  their  solitude  or  home-life, 
so  the  most  attractive  chronicles  of 
states  and  cities  are  those  which  enter 
into  the  seemingly  unimportant  minu- 
tiae, neglected  by  the  general  historian 
and  the  compiler  of  the  guide-book. 

Lutetia  (ctvitas)  Parisiorum  is  first 
mentioned  in  Caesar's  Commentaries. 
Lutetia  has  had  various  derivations 
assigned  to  it,  but  most  probably  it  is 
the  Latinized  form  of  Loutouhezi,  the 
Celtic  tor  "  a  city  in  the  midst  of  wa- 
ters," it  having  been  built  on  an  island 
in  the  Seine.  In  the  fourth  century  it 
received  the  name  of  the  people  whose 
chief  city  it  was.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  supposed  that  Francus,  a 
son  of  Hector,  founded  Paris,  and  also 
Troyes  in  Champagne,  giving  to  the 
former  the  name  of  his  uncle.  In  all 
likelihood,  it  comes  from  the  Celtic 
pear  or  far,  a  frontier. 

Christianity,  according  to  Gregory 
of  Tours,  was  first  preached  to  the 
Parisians  by  St.  Dionysius,  or  Denis, 
in  the  year  250 ;  and  the  first  synod 
held  in  Paris  took  place  in  360,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries had  already  made  numerous 
converts  there.  Paganism,  however, 
was  not  wholly  uprooted  until  the  epis- 
copate of  St.  Marcellus,  who  died  in 
436,  and  who,  according  to  a  legend, 
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is  said  to  have  hurled  into  the  Seine  a 
frightful  dragon  which  desolated  the 
city,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  the  em- 
blem of  heathenism. 

Julian  the  Apostate  had  a  great 
liking  for  Paris,  and  spent  five  winters 
there.  He  praises  its  inhabitants  for 
their  intelligence  and  good  conduct, 
and  the  surrounding  vineyards  for 
their  excellent  produce.  An  edifice, 
improperly  called  the  Thermes  de  Ju- 
lien,  still  exists  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe, 
which  perpetuates  his  memory,  and 
possibly  served  as  his  residence.  In 
his  time,  the  Montague  Ste.  Genevieve 
was  a  sort  of  Campus  Martius;  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  Roman  camp,  and  Roman 
villas  lined  both  sides  of  the  Seine. 

The  Merovingians  made  Paris  their 
capital,  and  Clovis  constantly  resided 
there.  His  sons,  while  dividing  his 
states,  judged  the  possession  of  Paris 
of  so  great  importance  that  they  shared 
it  among  themselves,  and  agreed  that 
none  of  them  should  enter  it  without 
the  consent  of  the  others.  Under 
this  dynasty,  several  of  the  Parisian 
churches  were  founded.  Childebert 
built  the  church  of  St.  Vincent,  af- 
terward St  Germain  des  Pres,  the 
vaulting  of  each  window  in  which  was 
supported  by  costly  pillars  of  marble. 
Paintings  decorated  with  gold,  cover- 
ed the  ceiling  and  the  walls.  The 
roof,  composed  of  plates  of  gilded 
bronze,  when  struck  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  beholders 
with  its  brilliancy. 

Undei  Louis  VI.  and  Louis  VIL 
Paris  became  celebrated  for  its  schools. 
The  best  known  were  the  Cathedral 
School,  the  school  of  St  Germain  des 
Pres,  and  that  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  At 
the  first  mentioned,Guillaume  de  Cham- 
peaux  taught  theology,  and  counted 
among  his  pupils  the  well-known  Abo- 
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lard,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century.  In 
1118  Abelard  opened  on  the  Montague 
Ste. Genevieve  his  famous  school,  which 
soon  eclipsed  all  the  others,  and  at 
which  no  less  than  ten  thousand  scho- 
lars attended. 

Philip  Augustus,  judging  that  Paris 
was  not  sufficiently  protected  by  its 
walls,  caused  a  tower  to  be  built  out- 
side them,  on  the  site  of  a  Louveterie, 
or  wolf-hunting  establishment,  from 
which  it  received  the  name  of  the 
Louvre.  It  served  at  once  for  a  royal 
residence,  a  fortress,  and  a  state-prison, 
and  was  completed,  according  to  the 
original  plan,  in  1204.  It  was  under 
this  monarch  that  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  first  paved.  One  day,  while 
standing  at  a  window  of  his  palace  in 
the  city,  the  mud  or  filth  in  the  street, 
shaken  by  some  vehicles  which  were 
passing,  exhaled  an  unbearable  stench, 
which  invaded  the  royal  nostrils.  It 
was  then  that  Philip  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  paving  the  streets.  The  work 
was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  town, 
the  pavement  consisting  of  rough  flag- 
stones, about  three  feet  and  a  half 
square,  and  six  inches  in  thickness. 

It  was  in  this  reign,  in  1182,  that 
the  legate  of  the  holy  see  consecrated 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  begun 
in  1163  by  Maurice  de  Sully,  Bishop 
of  Paris.  This  immense  edifice,  how- 
ever, was  not  finished  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  original  flooring  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus was  lately  found  at  eight  or 
nine  feet  below  the  surface ;  and  the 
thirteen  steps  which  in  his  time,  it  is 
said,  led  to  the  entrance  have  disap- 
peared. It  was  under  Philip  that  the 
municipality  of  Paris  received  its  first 
developments,  and  assumed  a  regular 
form.  Besides  the  provost,  who,  as 
officer  of  the  king,  presided  over  the 
courts  of  justice,  there  was  the  syndic, 
nominated  by  the  community  of  mer- 
chants, whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  town.  He 
was  afterward  called  the  provost  of 
the  merchants,  and  was  assisted  by 
echevinsy  who  formed  his  council.  Un- 


der Philip,  this  officer  acquired  many 
new  rigjits.  The  police,  the  streets, 
the  care  of  public  edifices,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
town,  passed  from  the  provost  of  Paris 
to  this  functionary. 

Philip  was  also  the  patron  of  learn- 
ing. He  instituted  schools  in  the  Rue 
du  Fouarre.  Fouarre,  or  foare^  from 
which  is  derived  the  existing  /outrage, 
(forage,)  is  an  old  French  word  signi- 
fying straw.  The  scholars  in  those 
simple  ages  sat  upon  bundles  of  straw 
during  the  lectures,  and  as  this  custom 
naturally  resulted  in  the  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  that  material  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  schools,  the  street  re- 
ceived its  title  from  it.  During  the 
middle  ages,  no  traffic  was  permitted  in 
this  street,  in  order  to  obviate  any  dis- 
turbance to  the  students. 

Philip  the  Fair  founded  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  It  held  its  sessions  in 
the  king's  palace,  (Palais  de  Justice,) 
which,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  entirely  abandoned  to  it. 
In  this  palace  was  the  vast  hall  which 
served  for  receiving  the  homage  of 
vassals,  giving  audience  to  ambassa- 
dors, public  festivities,  and  other  occa- 
sions of  national  interest,  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  which  was  an  enormous 
marble  table,  round  which  sovereigns 
alone  were  permitted  to  sit ;  and  upon 
which,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  the 
society  of  clercs  de  la  basoche  (lawyers' 
clerks)  gave  dramatic  entertainments 
of  a  farcical  character. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  as  now, 
Paris  was  celebrated  as  the  seat  of 
fashion  in  dress,  though  those  dazzling 
magasins  de  nouveautes  which  we  now 
admire  there  did  not  then  exist.  Wear- 
ing apparel,  as  well  as  other  mer- 
chandise, was  generally  sold  by  criers 
in  the  streets.  "They  do  not  cease 
to  bray  from  morning  till  night,71  writes 
Guillaume  de  Villeneuve.  Venders 
of  all  classes  swelled  the  discordant 
concert.  To  cry  goods  for  sale  was 
the  daily  special  occupation  ;  among 
others,  of  the  three  hundred  blind  men 
supported  by  the  king,  St.  Louis. 
These  unfortunates,  it  seems,  were  in 
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the  habit  of  performing  their  duties 
without  guidance,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  frequently  came  in  col- 
lision, and  gave  each  other  severe  con- 
tusions. 

The  first  stone  of  the  famous  Bas- 
tille was  laid  by  the  provost  of  Paris, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  V..  1369.  That 
formidable  edifice  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  king,  who 
had  seen  his  authority  braved  by  the 
Parisians  while  residing  in  his  palace 
in  the  city,  which  on  that  account  he 
quitted.  He  frequently  dwelt  in  the 
Louvre,  of  which  the  Bastille  was  a 
pendant,  and  of  which  M.  Vitet  gives 
the  following  picturesque  description  as 
it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  :  u  The 
king  caused  to  be  raised  outside  the 
moats  a  number  of  buildings,  useful  and 
ornamental,  of  a  middling  height,  form- 
ing what  were  then  called  bassescours, 
and  united  to  the  chateau  by  gardens  of 
considerable  extent.  One  cannot  ima- 
gine all  the  various  objects  that  were 
heaped  together  in  these  dependencies 
and  gardens.  Besides  lodgings  for  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  there  were  a  me- 
nagerie of  lions  and  panthers,  bird- 
rooms,  aviaries  for  the  king's  parrots, 
fish-ponds,  basins,  labyrinths,  tunnels, 
trellises,  leafy  pavilions — the  favorite 
decoration  of  gardens  in  the  middle 
ages.  These  parterres,  cut  in  sym- 
metrical compartments,  and  thrown  in 
the  midst  of  buildings  varying  in  form 
and  elevation ;  that  chaos  of  towers 
and  turrets — the  former  rising  heavily 
from  the  moats,  the  latter  as  if  sus- 
pended from  the  walls  ;  that  pell-mell 
of  pointed  roofs,  here  covered  with 
lead,  there  with  varnished  tiles,  some 
crested  with  heavy  vanes,  some  with 
tufts  of  various  colors — all  this  has  no 
resemblance  to  a  modern  palace  ;  but 
that  disorder,  these  contrasts,  which 
seem  to  us  only  barbarously  pictu- 
resque, appealed  quite  differently  to 
the  imagination  in  those  days,  and  were 
not  without  their  grandeur  and  majes- 
ty. These  were  the  bright  days  of  the 
feudal  Louvre,  when  it  was  living,  peo- 
pled, and  well  cared  for." 

The  space  of  ground  which,  until 


lately,  formed  the  Marche*  dee  Inno- 
cents, was,  in  the  middle  ages  the 
principal  cemetery  of  Paris*  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  sort  of  vaulted  gal- 
lery, which  was  reserved  for  the  corpses 
of  distinguished  persons  and  for  dress- 
makers' shops.  Here,  in  the  year 
1424,  the  English,  who  were  then  mas- 
ters of  Paris,  gave  a  grand  fete  of 
rejoicing  for  the  battle  of  Veroeoil, 
and  indulged  in  a  frightful  **  dance  of 
the  dead"  over  the  level  tombstones. 
In  the  middle  of  the  cemetery  rose  an 
obelisk,  surmounted  by  a  lamp,  which 
alone  feebly  illumined  at  night  the  fiekt 
of  the  dead,  and  animated  its  solitude. 
But  at  sunrise  all  was  changed — day- 
light brought  back  with  it  noise,  lux- 
ury, and  pleasure. 

Victor  Hugo,  in  the  chapter  of  his 
romance,  Notre  Dame  de  Pari*,  en- 
titled Paris  a  vol  d  oiscau,  (book  ILL 
chapter  iiM)  gives  a  vivid  description 
of  the  town  as  it  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Paris,  according  to  him,  was 
at  that  time  divided  into  three  distinct 
parts  —  the  city,  the  university,  and 
the  town.  The  city,  occupying  the  is- 
land, was  the  oldest  and  smallest,  and 
was  the  mother  of  the  other  two.  It 
stood  between  these, he  says,  64  like 
a  little,  old  woman  between  two  tall, 
handsome  daughters."  The  univer- 
sity was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
stretching  between  points  which  at 
present  correspond  with  the  Hailed 
aux  Vins  and  La  Monnaie.  The  town, 
the  largest  of  the  three  divisions,  was 
on  the  right  side  of  the  river.  Each 
of  the  divisions  formed  a  town, depend- 
ing for  its  completeness  upon  the  others. 
The  city  had  churches ;  the  town, 
palaces ;  the  university,  colleges. 

In  1539,  Francis  1.,  luving  given 
permission  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
to  traverse  France,  entertained  the 
idea  of  receiving  him  at  the  Louvre, 
which  underwent,  on  that  account,  a 
general  restoration,  according  to  the 
style  of  the  renaissance ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  emperor  departed,  Francis,  per- 
ceiving that  the  uew  works  were  mere- 
ly of  a  temporary  character,  resolved 
to  build  a  new  palace  on  the  same  site 
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as  the  former  one,  and  confided  its 
erection  to  Pierre  Lescot.  The  build- 
ing, began  in  1541,  was  continued  till 
the  death  of  Henry  1L  It  is  the  finest 
portion  of  the  Louvre ;  the  south- west 
angle.  When  Catherine  de  Medicis 
came  into  power,  she  dismissed  Lescot, 
engaged  an  Italian  architect,  and  caus- 
ed that  wing  to  be  built  which  advances 
toward  the  river. 

In  1564,  tired  of  the  Louvre,  Ca- 
therine bought  a  piece  of  ground  called 
the  Salbaniire,  covered  with  pottery- 
works,  the  Tuileries  Saint  Hbnori,  and 
commenced  the  palace  which  received 
its  name  from  the  fabrics  which  had 
occupied  its  site.  For  six  years,  the 
new  edifice  steadily  progressed;  but 
Catherine,  having  learned  from  her 
astrologer,  Ruggieri,  that  it  was  her 
fate  to  die  under  the  ruins  of  a  house 
near  St.  Germain,  suddenly  gave  up 
the  works  of  the  Tuileries,  because  it 
was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Germain  PAu- 
xerrois,  and  built  the  Hdtel  de  Sois- 
8ons,  on  the  site  of  the  present  corn- 
market 

The  famous  Pont-Neuf  was  begun 
in  1578,  Henry  IIL  laying  the  first 
stone. 

The  Place  Roy  ale  was  completed 
in  1G12.  Here  Cardinal  Richelieu 
soon  afterward  built  a  palace,  which 
he  called  the  Palais  Cardinal,  but 
which,  in  a  spirit  of  regal  munificence, 
he  presented  to  his  king,  Louis  XIII. 
Thenceforth  it  became  the  Palais  Roy- 
aL  Numerous  hotels  of  the  noblesse 
sprang  up  in  the  same  quarter,  and 
with  them  first  appeared  there  the 
warehouses  for  bijouterie  and  other 
fancy  goods,  for  which  the  Palais  Roy- 
al is  at  present  so  celebrated.  A  wri- 
ter of  that  time  severely  blames  the 
merchants  of  these  shops  for  permitting 
their  wives  to  flirt  with  customers — 
"all  to  induce  them  to  buy  a  fashion- 
able collar,  a  child's  purse,  a  drachm 
or  two  of  perfume  for  the  perruques 
or  a  boy's  wooden  sword."  Speaking 
of  perruques,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  they  reached  their  full 
development  at  the  time  of  Louis  Qua- 
torze.   Their  most  celebrated  maker 


was  a  M.  Blnet,  from  whom  they  some- 
times were  called  binettes.  They 
weighed  several  pounds,  sometimes 
cost  a  thousand  crowns,  and  rose  five 
or  six  inches  above  the  brow.  The 
word  binetoe  still  exists  in  the  language 
of  the  Paris  gamin,  designating  a  per- 
son with  a  droll  countenance. 

The  last  insurrection  at  Paris  be- 
fore the  revolution  was  that  called  the 
Fronde,  (sling.)  This  revolt  received 
its  name  in  a  singular  manner.  In  the 
moat  of  the  town,  near  Saint  Roch,  the 
little  boys  of  the  quarter  used  to  fight 
with  slings.  When  the  constable  ap- 
peared, they  all  took  to  their  heels. 
In  the  disputes  of  the  parliament,  a 
young  counsellor,  Bauchaumont,  ob- 
served the  modesty  and  docility  of  the 
members  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
and  their  turbulence  in  his  absence. 
u  They  are  quiet  just  now,"  said  he, 
but,  when  he  is  gone,  they  will  sling 
(on  frondera)  with  a  will."  The  word 
remained.  The  Fronde  soon  gained 
the  whole  town,  which  eagerly  took 
the  side  of  the  insurgents,  as  the  first 
cause  of  the  troubles  was  a  new  tax  on 
houses  built  outside  the  walls.  After- 
ward, when  the  rebellion  was  quelled, 
the  Parisians  paid  dearly  for  their  share 
in  it.  Their  privileges  were  abolished, 
a  royal  garrison  took  the  place  of  their 
civic  guards,  and  magistrates  depend- 
ent on  the  crown,  that  of  the  municipal 
authorities. 

Deprived  of  its  independence,  it  be- 
came the  sole  glory  of  Paris  to  be  the 
stage  on  which  the  splendors  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  were  revealed. 
In  1662,  that  king  gave  an  idea  of 
what  his  reign  would  cost  by  the  fa- 
mous fete  du  carrousel,  which  has  left; 
its  name  to  the  vast  place  between  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries.  It  cost 
1 ,200,000  francs.  Gold  and  silver  were 
employed  in  so  great  profusion  on  the 
trappings  of  the  horses,  that  the  ma- 
terial of  which  they  were  made  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  embroi- 
dery with  which  it  was  covered.  The 
king  and  the  princes  shone  with  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  diamonds  with 
which  their  arms  and  the  harness  of 
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their  horses  were  covered.  About  the 
same  time  the  Tuileries  and  the  Lou- 
vre were  completed,  and  a  garden  was 
designed  for  the  former  by  Le  Ndtre. 
The  former  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
like  other  ancient  French  gardens, 
comprised  a  strange  medley ;  among 
other  objects,  it  contained  a  pretty  little 
abode,  beside  the  quay,  and  mysteri- 
ously concealed  by  a  thick  grove,  which 
Louis  XII I.  had  given  to  his  valet-de- 
chambre,  Renard,  who  had  furnished  it 
with  rare  and  costly  articles,  and  had 
made  it  a  secret  rendezvous  for  young 
seigneurs,  and  the  scene  of  luxurious 
pe tits  soupers. 

It  was  in  1669  that  Soliman  Aga, 
the  Turkish  ambassador  at  the  French 
court,  introduced  the  use  of  coffee  into 
Paris.  The  first  cafe  was  opened  at 
the  foire  St  Germain,  which  was  then 
one  of  the  most  frequented  and  fash- 
ionable places  of  resort  in  the  town, 
and  the  suppression  of  which,  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  went 


far  to  destroy  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to 
the  profit  of  the  right  An  Armenian 
named  Pascal  afterward  established  a 
cafe,  which  was  much  in  vogue,  called 
the  Manouri,  upon  the  Quai  de  FEcde ; 
and,  in  1689,  a  Sicilian,  Procopio,  open- 
ed the  Cafe  Procope  in  the  present 
Rue  de  TAncienne  Comedie,  which 
was  for  long  the  favorite  place  of  re- 
union for  the  savans  and  beaux  ^sprits 
of  the  period. 

But  the  cafe  reminds  us  that  we  are 
leaving  Paris  in  old  times  for  the 
Paris  of  the  present,  and  that  we  are 
close  upon  that  blood-written  page, 
the  revolution,  which  divides  the  chron- 
icles of  the  former  from  those  of  the 
latter.  These  notes  must  not  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  without  the 
acknowledgment  that  from  M.  Malte- 
Brun's  laborious  compilation,La  France 
Illustrec,  they  derive  whatever  arch- 
aeological interest  they  possess. 


ORIOIXAI* 

THE  CHURCHES  OF  IRELAND — ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


Students  of  Irish  topography  are 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so 
many  names  of  places  in  that  island 
bearing  the  prefix  "  Kil."  The  ex- 
planation of  this  seeming  want  of  iu- 
ventive  nomenclature  is  that  the  word 
Kil  is  an  abbreviation  or  corruption  of 
the  vernacular  CM,  a  church ;  thus, 
Kilkenny  means  the  church  of  St. 
Caniee,  or  Kenny  ;  Kilmore,  the  great 
church,  more  meaning,  in  the  Irish, 
great  or  large ;  Kildare,  church  of  the 
oak,  from  daire,  oak.  In  the  early 
a?es  of  Christianity  the  church  or  ab- 
bey was  to  the  people  of  Ireland  what 
the  feudal  castle  or  walled  town  was 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  at  once  a  rallying  point  in 
case  of  danger,  and  a  common  centre 


where  learning,  trade,  and  the  mechani- 
cal arts  found  teachers  and  patrons. 

The  Irish,  before  and  long  after 
their  conversion,  were  essentially  an 
agricultural  people,  caring  little  for 
large  towns ;  and,  though  insular,  seem 
to  have  neglected  foreign  commerce, 
except  such  as  flowed  from  their  [»eri- 
odical  incursions  in  Britain  and  Gaul, 
or  which  necessarily  arose  out  of  their 
emigration  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
to  Scotland.  Hence  we  find  that 
while  most  of  the  inland  cities  and 
towns  bear  the  name  of  some  favorite 
saint  or  church,  the  seaports  generally 
owe  their  origin  and  name  to  the 
Danes  and  Anglo-Normans. 

The  first  Catholic  churches  erected 
in  Ireland,  of  which  we  have  any  ao- 
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then  tic  account,  were  three  in  number, 
built  in  the  present  counties  of  Wick- 
low  and  Wexford,  by  Palladius,  a.d. 
430.  It  seems  that  this  missionary 
landed  on  the  Wexford  coast  in  that 
year,  accompanied  by  four  priests,  but, 
having  met  with  opposition  from  the 
Druids  and  persecution  from  the  local 
chiefs,  he  returned  the  following  year 
to  Britain,  leaving,  however,  behind 
him  some  converts  under  the  care  of 
two  of  his  assistants.  We  are  told  by 
the  annalists  that,  before  his  departure, 
he  deposited  in  the  church  of  Cellfine, 
some  relics  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul 
and  other  saints,  the  sacred  books,  and 
his  own  writing-tablets,  all  of  which 
were  preserved  with  great  veneration 
for  many  years  afterward. 

But  the  great  church  planter  in  Ire- 
land was  Patrick,  the  son  of  Potitus, 
who  commenced  his  task  of  a  nation's 
conversion,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  people  and 
their  language,  a  matured  judgment, 
profound  learning,  piety  chastened  by 
exile  and  long-suffering,  and  an  un- 
conquerable faith.    His  first  convert 
after  landing,  in  432,  was  a  chief 
named  Dicho,  who  in  proof  of  bis  sin- 
cerity built,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
church  near  Lecale,  in  Down,  which 
was  called  Sabhall  Padruicy  (Patrick's 
Barn.)    Thence  ihe  saint  proceeded 
to  Tara,  in  Meath,  where,  as  it  is  well 
known,  he  appeared  before  the  mon- 
arch Leogaire,  and,  though  his  preach- 
ing made  no  impression  on  the  heart 
ot  that  stern  pagan,  he  baptized  many 
of  the  Druids,  poets,  and  courtiers.  By 
St.  Patrick's  direction  two  churches 
were  built  in  the  neighborhood,  one  at 
Drumcondrah,  and  the  other  at  Drum- 
shallon,  near  the  present  town  of  Dro- 
gheda.    Having  thus  stormed  the  ene- 
my's citadel,  he  advanced  confidently 
to  capture  the  outworks.    He  passed 
westward  through  Connaught  to  the 
sea;  ihence  returning  to  Ulster,  he 
spent  some  time  in  Down,  Antrim, 
Ardmagh,  and  other  northern  counties ; 
he  next  visited  the  different  parts  of 
Leinster,  and  finally  entered  the  pop- 
ulous province  of  Munster,  then  a  sep- 


arate kingdom,  and  planted  the  stand- 
ard of  the  cross  in  the  royal  city  of 
Cashel.  He  remained  about  seven 
years  in  Munster,  when,  his  mission 
having  been  successfully  completed,  he 
retraced  his  steps  to  his  favorite  place 
in  Down,  in  452.  Three  years  after- 
ward he  founded  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Armagh,  erected  a  cathedral 
on  land  given  him  for  that  purpose  by 
Dai  re,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  primacy  of  Ireland,  and  the  city 
of  that  name.  44  Suitable  edifices 
were  annexed  to  the  cathedral  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  clergy,  and  ad- 
jacent to  it  were  several  religious  re- 
treats, in  which  members  of  both  sexes, 
forsaking  the  world,  made  a  sacrifice 
of  all  to  the  Great  Author  of  their 
existence."* 

The  extraordinary  success  of  this 
great  missionary  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  In  the 
course  of  twenty  years  a  whole  people, 
rule  1*8  and  princes,  men  and  women, 
were  won  over  to  Christianity,  with- 
out the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  human 
blood,  or  even  any  serious  opposition. 
Sees  were  founded  in  all  parts  of  the 
island,  churches  and  monasteries  built, 
bishops  consecrated  and  priests  ordain- 
ed, and,  in  fact,  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  entire  population  rev- 
olutionized. Nor  was  this  a  triumph 
over  weak-minded  or  stolid  barbarians, 
for  we  find  that  from  his  neophyte  s 
St.  Patrick  chose  his  bishops  and 
priests  almost  exclusively — ;ni"i 
whose  genius  and  ability  became  in 
the  service  of  the  church  second  only 
to  his  own.  It  might  also  be  supposed 
that  impressions  so  suddenly  produced 
would  be  transitory,  did  we  not  know 
how  irradicably  fixed  in  the  Irish 
heart  is  the  faith  he  taught  and  the 
doctrine  he  expounded. 

The  sees  of  Ardagh,  Clogher,  Em- 
ly,  and  Elphin  were  founded  during 
the  life-time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  fifteen 
others  of  lesser  note  before  the  close 
of  the  century.  The  cathedral  of 
Kildare,  second  only  in  extent  and 

*  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  Brenao. 
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magnificence  to  that  of  Armagh,  was 
built  about  the  year  490.  and  belonged 
jointly  to  the  diocesan  and  the  nunnery 
of  St.  Brigid.  It  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  divided  by  a  partition  beyond 
the  sanctuary ;  the  bishop  and  clergy 
entering  the  church  by  a  door  on  the 
north,  and  the  abbess  and  her  com- 
munity by  a  door  on  the  south  side. 
In  all  the  sees  thus  founded,  cathe- 
drals, churches,  monasteries,  schools, 
and  nunneries  were  erected.  History 
records  the  building  of  twenty-one 
monasteries  and  schools  of  great  celeb- 
rity in  the  fifth  century,  besides  many 
others  of  minor  reputation.  The 
schools  of  Emly  at  one  time  contained 
six  hundred  scholars ;  those  of  Louth 
are  said  to  have  educated  one  hundred 
bishops  and  three  hundred  priests, 
while  the  great  institution  of  Mungret 
contained  within  its  walls  six  church- 
es, and.  besides  its  scholars,  fifteen 
hundred  religious,  equally  divided  into 
learned  preachers,  psalmists,  and  per- 
sons devoted  to  contemplation  and 
works  of  charity.  At  this  time,  also, 
St.  Brigid  founded  several  nunneries, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that 
of  Kildare. 

The  following  century  saw  seventeen 
more  sees  founded  and  cathedrals  built, 
including  those  of  Dromore,  Ossory, 
Tuam,  Clonfert,  and  Down ;  while,  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  Christian 
education,  four  principal  colleges  were 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom— Clonard  in  Meath,  Clonfert  in 
Galway,  Clonmacnois  in  Kings  county, 
and  Bangor  in  Down.  The  number 
of  students  educated  in  the  last  men- 
tioned was  at  one  time  not  less  than 
three  thousand.  Forty-four  new  monas- 
teries and  abbeys  arc  named  in  the 
annals  of  the  sixth  century,  besides 
many  others  forgotten  in  history.  Even 
the  place  whereon  stood  the  famous 
monastery  of  Inniscathy,  established 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  at  this 
period,  is  now  only  marked  by  a  small 
portion  of  the  ruins  of  its  round  tower, 
while  that  of  Glendaloch,  perhaps 
from  its  romantic  surroundings,  is  some- 
what better  preserved.    Speaking  of 


the  ruins  of  the  latter  as  seen  some 
years  since,  the  learned  author  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland  says: 

44  The  venerable  ruins  of  Glendalocb,  evea 
at  this  day,  present  an  awful  and  an  interest- 
ing picture  to  the  mini  of  the  curious  and 
contemplative  stranger.  Among  these  must 
be  noticed  the  church  of  the  Trinity ,  stand- 
ing on  a  rising  ground  north  of  the  abbey. 
The  seven  churches,  which  in  former  day* 
were  the  pride  and  glory  of  Glendaloch,  ami 
for  which  it  will  be  celebrated  even  when 
the  vestiges  now  remaining  axe  no  more. 
The  Cathedral  church,  with  its  curious  doors, 
jambs  and  lintels,  and  its  round  tower,  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  rising  up  in  its 
ancient  grandeur  amidst  the  prostrate  ruins 
which  surround  it.  Our  Lady's  church,  the 
most  westward  of  the  seven,  and  nearly  op- 
posite the  cathedral,  is  in  ruins;  but  these 
very  ruins  speak  volumes,  and  the  scattered 
monuments,  crosses,  and  inscriptions  refresh 
the  memory,  and  fill  the  mind  with  new  and 
painful  thoughts.  St.  Kevin's  kitchen,  so 
called,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  seven 
churches,  is  entire ;  together  with  its  archi- 
traves, fretted  arches,  and  round  belfry, 
forty-five  feet  high.  The  finger  of  time 
alone  and  of  human  neglect  seem  to  have 
wrought  the  work  of  desolation  in  this  part 
of  the  building.  The  Rhefeart,  or  the  Se- 
pulchre of  Kings,  is  rendered  famous  for 
having  seven  kings  interred  within  its  walls. 
The  Ivy  church  stands  to  the  westward,  with 
its  unroofed  walls  overgrown  with  ivy.  Tee 
Priory  of  St.  Saviour  is  a  complete  ruin. 
Tampull-na-Skellig,  in  the  recess  of  the 
mountain,  was  formerly  called  the  Temple  of 
the  Desert,  and  whither  the  austere  fathers 
of  the  abbey  were  wont  to  retire  on  vigils 
and  days  of  particular  mortification.  The 
celebrated  bed  of  St.  Kevin,  on  tne  south 
side  of  the  lough,  and  hanging  perpendicu- 
larly at  a  frightful  height  over  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  is  another  object  in  which  the  mind 
of  the  antiquary  would  be  much  gratified ; 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  mountav-.  are  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  a  small  btone  bail  J 
ing,  called  St.  Kevin's  cell." 

The  next  two  centuries  added  Ferns, 
Cork,  Killaloe,  and  eleven  other  sees, 
with  their  cathedrals  and  churches,  and 
fifty  five  principal  schools,  monasteries, 
and  abbeys.  During  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  we  find  only  two  stes 
created,  and  no  mention  of  additional 
monasteries  or  schools.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  continual  incur- 
sions of  the  Northmen,  a  swarm  of  bar- 
barians whose  native  element  seems  to 
have  been  the  ocean  and  whose  only 
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end  and  object  were  bloodshed  and  ra- 
pine. From  807  until  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Clontarf  in  1012. they  perpetrated 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  raids  on  Ire- 
land, and  even  sometimes  held  the 
larger  portion  of  the  country  in  sub- 
jection. Landing  from  their  ships  at 
remote  and  undefended  points  on  the 
coast,  they  marched  stealthily  into  the 
interior,  marking  their  paths  with  the 
blood  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants, 
sparing  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition 
in  their  fury,  and  bearing  off  or  destroy- 
ing every  species  of  property.  Churches 
were  given  to  the  flames,  the  relics  of 
the  saints  stolen  or  scattered  to  the 
winds,  monks,  nuns,  and  students  put 
to  tlwsword  without  mercy  or  remorse. 
In  one  of  those  incursions  Bangor  was 
plundered  and  nine  hundred  monks 
slaughtered.  Armagh  was  sacked  and 
its  cathedral  destroyed.  Cork,  Ferns, 
and  Taghmon  shared  the  same  fate, 
while  the  city  of  Kildare,  its  cathedral 
and  nunnery  were  razed,  and  their  in- 
habitants massacred  or  carried  into 
slavery.  Cionraacnois  was  thirteen 
times  plundered,  and  scarcely  a  reli- 
gious house  on  the  island  but  received 
at  least  one  visit  from  the  sacrilegious 
invaders. 

After  a  long  and  brilliant  career  an 
eclipse  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the 
church  in  Ireland,  her  monasteries  were 
in  ruins,  her  priesthood  slaughtered, 
and  her  schools  deserted.  But  the 
genius  of  one  great  man  was  put  forth 
to  save  the  people.  Brian,  surnamed 
Boroimhe,  King  of  Munster,  and  mon- 
arch of  Ireland,  after  repeated  victories 
drove  the  Danes  out  of  his  kingdom, 
and,  finally,  by  his  last  great  battle,  de- 
stroyed their  power  for  ever  in  Ireland. 
The  remnant  of  the  once  dreaded  enemy, 
embracing  the  faith  of  their  conquerors, 
were  permitted,  upon  paying  tribute, 
to  settle  along  the  coast  for  the  purpose 
of  foreign  traffic.  This  great  king  dur- 
ing his  long  reign  did  much  to  reinstate 
the  church  in  possession  of  her  pro- 
perty, and  to  repair  the  damages  of 
two  centuries  of  organized  plunder,  and 
his  successors  continued  to  follow  his 
example.    Even  the  converted  Danes 


imbibed  the  prevailing  spirit  of  restitu- 
tion. The  see  of  Dublin  was  establish- 
ed in  1040,  and  its  cathedral,  consecra- 
ted to  the  Holy  Trinity,  (now  Christ's 
church,)  was  built  by  Bishop  Donatus. 
The  see  of  Watcrford  was  founded  in 
1096,  and  its  splendid  cathedral,  also 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, erected  by  Malchus,  its  first  bishop ; 
and  the  celebrated  priory  of  Selsker,  in 
Wexford,  was  established  by  the  new 
converts  some  few  years  afterward. 
The  see  of  Ardfert  was  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  that 
of  Derry  about  one  hundred  years  sub- 
sequently. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  most  of 
the  early  Irish  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  any  magnitude  were  of  wood,  with 
perhaps  a  stone  tower  or  stronghold  to 
serve  as  a  depository  for  sacred  vessels, 
libraries,  etc.,  and  for  defence  in  case 
of  actual  attack.  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his 
great  book  on  Round  Towers,  produces 
convincing  proofs  that  these  curious 
specimens  of  architecture,  some  seventy 
of  which  still  remain  more  or  less  well 
preserved,  were  intended  for  these  pur- 
poses. Ireland  at  the  time  of  Saint 
Patrick  was  densely  wooded,  oak  be- 
ing predominant,  and  where  so  many 
extensive  buildings  had  to  be  erected  in 
so  limited  a  time  no  more  convenient 
and  suitable,  though  certainly  very  de- 
structible, material  could  be  used. 
This,  as  well  as  the  ravages  of  time 
and  foreign  invasion,  will  explain  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  sites  of  our 
primitive  edifices  are  recognized  only 
by  local  tradition.  The  art  of  building 
in  stone  was  indeed  known  in  the  coun- 
try before  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity, but  it  was  not  generally  applied  to 
church  purposes  till  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century. 

When  Cormac  McCulinan  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Cashel,  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  built  a  cathedral  in  that 
city  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, which,  according  to  the  annals 
of  the  priory  of  the  Island  of  all 
Saints,  was  not  long  after  rebuilt  and 
consecrated  with  great  ceremony. 
Whether  the  beautiful  ruin  now  called 
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Cormac  s  chapel  owes  its  origin  to  the 
warrior  bishop  or  to  a  successor  of  the 
same  name  is  a  mooted  question  among 
antiquarians,  as  the  records  of  the  suc- 
cession in  this  diocese  are  very  imper- 
fect. However,  it  must  have  been 
erected  at  an  early  age,  for  we  find  that 
in  1170  Donald  O'Brian,  King  of  North 
Munster,  built  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Patrick  in  his  royal  city  of  Cashel,  and 
the  former  church  of  Cormac  was  con- 
verted into  a  chapter-bouse,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir.  Bishop  Of  He- 
den  in  1420  repaired  and  beautified  St. 
Patrick's  and  erected  a  hall  for  the 
vicars  choral.  In  the  same  year  that 
Donal  O'Brian  built  St.  Patrick's  he 
also  caused  to  be  constructed  the  beau- 
tiful cathedral  of  St.  Mary's  in  Limer- 
ick, endowing  it  liberally,  and  it  existed 
in  great  splendor  until  the  Reformation, 
when  it  shared  the  general  fate  of  all 
such  noble  institutions. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  in 
Down,  was  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one  by  St.  Malachy  in  1138,  and  forty 
years  afterward  was  enlarged  by  one 
of  his  successors  and  a  namesake. 
About  this  time  it  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Patrick,  having  been  formerly  consecra- 
ted to  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  a  favor- 
ite name, it  would  appear,  for  cathedrals 
in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity. 

St.  Mary  s,  at  Tuam,  was  built  in 
1152,  by  O'Connor,  King  of  Ireland, 
and  Bishop  O  Uoisin,  the  first  arch- 
bishop of  that  see;  in  1260  it  was 
enlarged  and  a  new  choir  added.  Fi- 
nally, it  was  given  over  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  an  apostate  named  Bodkin. 

St.  Coluraba's,  in  Derry,  was  built 
in  1164,  by  King  Maurice  MacLaugh- 
lin.  It  also  had  to  succumb  to  the  re- 
formers who  settled  in  Ulster,  and  the 
present  Protestant  cathedral  of  that 
town  was  built  on  its  ruins,  by  the 
♦  London  Company,"  in  1G33. 

The  majestic  cathedral  of  Kilkenny, 
dedicate  to  St.  Oanice,  was  commenced 
in  1178,  by  Bishop  Felix  O'Dullany, 
and  was  finished  by  B  shop  St.  Leger 
in  1286.  Some  years  later  it  was  al- 
tered and  beautified  by  Bishop  Ledred, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 


was  considered  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifully situated  buildings  in  Europe* 

The  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinitj, 
in  Waterford,  was  built  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century.  Its 
subsequent  fate  is  thus  related  by  a 
recent  Protestant  writer:  * 

"The  old  cathedral,  or  rather  the  oldest 
part  of  the  first  cathedral  of  Waterford,  was 
built  in  1096,  by  tho  Ostmen,  on  their  con- 
version from  paganism  ;  and  about  two  cen- 
turies later  it  was  endowed  by  King  John,  a 
dean  and  chapter  having  been  appoint 
under  the  sanction  of  Innocent  III.  Endow- 
ments  of  various  kinds  had  accumulated  from 
age  to  age,  till  the  Reformation,  when  the 
old  altars  were  thrown  down  and  the  orna- 
ments defaced.  During  the  rebellions  and 
wars  that  followed,  its  most  costly  treasures 
were  carried  away,  with  the  brass  ornaments 
of  the  tombs,  the  great  standing  p*licon 
which  supported  the  Bible,  the  immense 
candlesticks,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  the  great 
brnz*>n  font,  which  was  ascended  by  three 
stairs  made  of  solid  brass,  and  various  gold 
and  silver-gilt  vessels.  In  1773  the  dean  and 
chapter  pronounced  the  old  building  so  much 
decayed  as  to  be  unsafe  for  public  worship, 
and  unfortunately  resolved  that  the  whole 
pile  should  be  taken  down  and  replaced  by  a 
new  edifice." 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  those 
lasting  monuments  of  Irish  skill  and 
piety  were  raised  subsequent  to  the 
English  invasion,  but  the  advent  of 
the  Norman  soldiers  was  destined  soon 
to  dry  up  the  springs  of  public  munifi- 
cence, if  not  to  exterminate  the  old 
race,  and  obliterate  the  faith  of  St. 
Patrick.  The  Anglo-Norman  of  the 
twelfth  century,  though  professing 
Christianity,  was  at  heart  as  much  a 
pagan  as  the  race  from  which  he 
sprung.  He  was  brave,  cunning,  cruel, 
and  rapacious.  His  greediness  could 
not  withstand  any  inducement  to  plun- 
der, even  though  sacrilege  had  to  be 
added  to  robbery ;  and  be  generally 
had  courage  and 'skill  enough  to  carry 
out  his  intentions.  He  was  neither  an 
Englishman  nor  a  Frenchman,  but  a 
compound  of  elements  common  to  the 
worst  classes  of  both  races,  super 
induced  on  the  genuine,  old  northern 
barbarism.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  pro- 
totype of  the  modern  filibuster,  and, 

*  Ireland  and  her  Church**,  by  Jamcf  Gvdfcin. 
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though  given  to  fighting,  preferred  the 
spoils  to  the  glory  of  warfare.  Like 
most  of  his  class  in  every  age  and 
country,  he  substituted  superstition  for 
religion,  and  became  only  generous  of 
his  goods  when  death  threatened  to 
snatch  them  from  his  grasp.  When 
reduced  to  Protestantism  by  act  of  par- 
liament, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
even  the  check  of  remorse,  weak  as  it 
was,  was  removed,  and  the  spoliation 
of  gifts  given  to  God  and  his  poor  sat  as 
lightly  on  his  conscience  as  his  coronet 
or  crown  sat  on  his  head.  Consequent- 
ly, from  the  landing  of  Strongbovv  and 
his  friends  until  the  Reformation ,  the 
wars  which  ensued  agaiust  the  natives 
were  occasionally  diversified  by  the 
plunder  of  a  rich  abbey,  or  the  burning 
of  a  cburch,while  now  and  then  we  read 
of  an  institution  being  founded  by  some 
repentant  lord  of  the  Pale,  from  which 
all 44  mere  Irish  "  were  excluded. 

There  were,  indeed,  a  few  men  who 
came  into  Ireland  in  the  track  of  its 
invaders,  who  were  men  of  true  pie- 
ty. Among  these  may  be  classed 
John  Cornin,  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
It  was  he  who,  in  1190,  built  St.  Pat- 
rick's collegiate  church  in  that  city, 
and  repaired  and  beautified  Holy  Trin- 
ity; St.  Lawrence  OToole  having, 
eighteen  years  before,  added  to  its 
original  dimensions  by  building  a  choir, 
belfry,  and  three  chapels.  Those 
two  noble  buildings  are  still  in  use  by 
the  Protestants  of  Dublin,  and  but  little 
changed  since  their  Catholic  days.  St. 
Patrick's  has  been  renovated  and  im- 
proved through  the  liberality  of  a 
public-spirited  merchant  Though 
ever  dear  to  the  Catholic  hearts  of 
Dublin  for  its  old  memories ;  its  fame, 
since  it  has  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  its  present  occupants,  rests  only  in 
its  association  with  the  name  of  the 
gifted  and  eccentric  Swift,  whose  flash- 
es of  wit  and  sly  sarcasms  were  wont 
to  arouse  his  drowsy  congregation. 

Notwithstanding  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  inse- 
curity of  life  and  property,  during  the 
wars  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
vol.  v.— 53 


centuries,  we  find  the  following  reli- 
gious houses  established  throughout 
the  country:  Priories  of  the  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Augustin,  20;  ab- 
beys of  the  Cistercian  order,  29 ; 
convents  of  the  Dominican  order, 
23 ;  of  the  Franciscan  order,  56  ;#  of 
the  Augustan  order,  21  ;  of  the  Car- 
melite order,  24;  commanderies  of 
Knights  Templar,  11.  This  latter 
order  was  suppressed  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  its  pro- 
perty given  to  the  Hospitallers. 

But  a  new  era  now  commenced  in 
the  history  of  the  church.  To  the 
bitterness  of  national  hate  were  to  be 
added  bloody  persecution  and  whole- 
sale confiscation.  Henry  VIII.  had 
commenced  his  quarrel  with  the  pope, 
and,  with  the  vain  intention  of  reveng-  • 
ing  himself  on  his  holiness,  he  turned 
reformer,  initiated  a  state  religion,  and 
unanimously  elected  himself  head  of 
the  same.  But  Henry  Tudor  had 
method  in  his  madness,  and  knew  well 
that  the  best  way  to  convert  his  Anglo- 
Irish  subjects  was  by  appealing  to  their  / 
old  passion  for  plunder.  Accordingly, 
his  lord  deputy,  St.  Ledger,  in  1536, 
summoned,  what  was  in  that  age  called 
a  parliament,  and  this  assembly,  rep-  • 
resenting  nobody  but  the  hirelings 
about  the  deputy,  with  one  fell  swoop 
confiscated  three  hundred  and  seventy 
monasteries  and  abbeys,  whose  yearly 
value  amounted  to  £32,000,  while 
their  movables  amounted  to  more 
than  three  times  that  amount.  A  year 
or  two  later  all  religious  houses  were 
suppressed  and  their  property  turnedV 
over  to  the  king. 

That  this  atrocious  spoliation  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  church  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  poor  had  not  even  the 
pretext  of  being  perpetrated  to  replen- 
ish the  treasury  of  an  impoverished 
state  may  be  inferred  from  the  words 
of  Ware,  who,  in  his  life  of  this  new 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  says :  fcfc  Henry 
soon  after  disposed  of  the  possessions 
of  the  religious  orders  to  his  nobles* 
courtiers,  and  others,  reserving  to  him- 
self certain  revenue  or  annual  rents." 

This  exhibition  of  royal  magnify 
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cence  at  once  convinced  the  aforesaid 
u  nobles  and  courtiers"  that  Henry 
was  the  veritable  Head  of  the  Church, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  Ireland 
also,  and  they  hastened  to  accept  his 
gifts  and  his  new  religion  with  equal 
alacrity.  The  cathedrals  and  churches 
had  now  to  be  disposed  of.  That  por- 
tion of  the  laity  described  as  nobles 
and  courtiers  was  well  provided  for, 
and  the  clergy  had  to  be  satisfied ;  a 
new  religion,  Henry  wisely  thought, 
would  not  look  well  without  churches 
and  a  hierarchy.  Pliant  tools  of  the 
school  of  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  were 
sent  over  from  England,  who,  shielded 
by  the  military  power  of  the  deputy, 
and  aided  by  a  few  apostates  of  native 
growth,  were  fraudulently  inducted 
into  Irish  sees.  While  Brown,  who 
had  become  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was 
burning  in  the  public  streets  the  sacred 
image  of  our  crucified  Redeemer,  ta- 
ken from  the  abbey  of  Ballibogan, 
and  the  crosier  of  St  Patrick,  rifled 
from  Holy  Trinity;  the  lord  deputy 
was  "  gutting "  the  old  cathedral  of 
Down,  violating  the  graves  of  Ireland's 
three  greatest  saints,  and  destroying 
their  sacred  relics.  As  these  acts  did 
not  bring  enlightenment  to  the  minds 
of  the  benighted  Catholics,  a  more 
general  system  of  devastation  was 
adopted.  All  the  churches  were 
•seized  and  their  sacred  vessels  and 
ornaments  appropriated  as  legitimate 
spoils,  by  the  u  reformed  clergy," 
while  such  of  the  buildings  as  were 
not  required  for  the  preachers  of  the 
new  evangel  were  converted  into  bar- 
racks or  stables.  The  people,  though 
decimated  and  dispirited  by  long  and 
disastrous  wars,  were  too  much  attach- 
ed to  the  ancient  faith  not  to  resist 
those  iniquitous  proceedings ;  but  fire, 
sword,  famine,  and  pestilence  pursu- 
ed them  everywhere,  martyred  their 
priests,  and  laid  their  homes  and  their 
fields  desolate. 

What  Henry  commenced,  his  son, 
and  worthy  daughter  Elizabeth,  fol- 
lowed up  ;  Cromwell's  troopers  nearly 
left  the  country  a  desert ;  and  the  va- 
cillating and  treacherous  Stuarts  add- 


ed, if  possible,  to  its  already  degraded 
condition.  So  abject  was  the  state  of 
the  population  in  the  time  of  William 
of  Orange,  that  his  penal  Laws  and 
those  of  the  house  of  Hanover  subse- 
quently enacted,  though  in  tbemse Ives 
most  atrocious,  were  comparatively 
harmless,  so  well  had  the  scythe  of 
persecution  been  wielded  by  their  pre- 
decessors. Even  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  Catholics,  still 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  were  sunk 
in  the  most  pitiful  misery  and  pi ost ra- 
tion ;  their  priests  churchless  and  out- 
casts  before  the  laws,  their  monks  and 
nuns  banished  or  fled  the  country ;  or, 
if  any  remained  of  the  once  splendid 
institutions  of  piety  and  charity,  they 
were  to  be  found  secreted  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  larger  towns,  stealthily  at* 
tending  the  sick  and  consoling,  if  un- 
able to  relieve,  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
u  No  places  of  public  worship  were 
permitted,"  says  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Dublin,  u  and  the  clergyman 
moved  his  altar-books  and  everything 
necessary  for  the  celebration  of  his  re- 
ligious rites  from  house  to  house ximoag 
such  of  his  flock  as  were  enabled  in 
this  way  to  support  an  itinerant  do- 
mestic chaplain  ;  while  for  the  poorer 
part  some  waste  house  or  stable  in  a 
remote  or  retired  situation  was  select* 
ed,  and  here  the  service  was  silently 
and  secretly  performed,  unobserved  bj 
the  public  eye."  Indeed,  in  many 
counties  the  people  suffered  worse; 
children  were  unbaptized,  men  and 
women  unmarried,  the  dying  deprived 
of  the  last  consolations  of  religion,  and 
the  poor  and  infirm  left  to  the  cold 
charity  of  an  unfeeling  and  hostile 
minority.  The  force  of  persecution 
could  go  no  further.  The  experiment 
of  conversion  by  force  had  been  tried 
with  a  vengeance,  and  had  signally  fail- 
ed. It  was  evident  that  otter  extermi- 
nation or  reaction  must  follow. 

Fortunately  for  the  honor  of  hu- 
manity it  was  the  latter.  God  waa 
with  his  people  in  their  afflictions  and 
hearkened  to  their  prayers.  Slowly 
the  light  of  toleration  broke  upon  the 
darkened  minds  of  the  dominant  Pro- 
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test  ant  party,  and,  though  but  the  mer- 
est glimmer  at  first,  gradually  and 
steadily  gained  in  intensity.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago  the  first 
chapel  tolerated  by  law  was  publicly 
opened  in  Dublin  ;  the  more  atrocious 
of  the  penal  laws  fell  into  disuse  ;  cha- 
pels, poor  indeed,  and  monasteries, 
feeble  in  their  very  sense  of  insecurity, 
commenced  to  raise  their  humble  heads. 
Protestant  gentlemen  of  liberal  views 
found  a  voice  in  the  Irish  and  English 
parliaments.  Maynooth  and  Carlow 
colieges  were  established ;  a  great  and 
fearless  Catholic,0'Connell,  arrayed  his 
coreligionists  in  6olid  phalanx  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights ;  and,  finally,  the 
British  government,  abashed  at  the 
scorn  of  Christendom,  and  yielding  to 
fears  of  internal  revolution,  consented 
to  emancipation.  Of  the  many  causes 
which  led  to  this  tardy  act  of  justice 
the  moral  effect  of  religious  freedom 
in  the  United  States  and  the  conduct 
of  our  Catholic  immigrants  during  the 
revolution  were  not  among  the  least 
effective. 

Turning  from  the  past  with  all  its 
varied  trials  and  defeats,  it  is  pleasant 
to  dwell  on  the  condition  of  Catholic 
Ireland  of  to-day,  with  its  churches, 
monasteries,  colleges,  and  schools 
innumerable.  Of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
where  the  Reformation  made  its  first 
attacks,  and  where,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  there  were  but  a  few 
poor  chapels  and  "friaries,"  we  find 
the  following  picture  drawn  by  one 
who,  though  not  a  Catholic  nor  of 
Catholic  sympathies,  is  too  clear-minded 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  actual  condition 
of  affairs  around  him.    He  says  :* 

**  There  are  now  thirty-two  churches  and 
chapels  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  dio- 
cese the  total  number  of  secular  clergy  is  287, 
and  of  regulars,  1 25 ;  total,  priests,  4 1 2.  The 
number  of  nuns  is  1150.  Besides  the  Cath- 
olic university,  with  its  ample  staff  of  pro- 
fessors, there  are  in  the  diocese  six  colleges, 
seven  superior  schools  for  boys,  fourteen  su- 

*  Ireland  and  Her  Churches.  By  James  Godklti. 
This  very  able  book  has  just  been  published  in  Eng- 
land, and.  though  written  by  a  Protectant  and  a  de- 
Toted  believer  in  the  opinions  of  that  sect,  is  full  of 
very  valuable  information  regarding  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 


perior  schools  for  ladies,  twelve  monastic 
primary  schools,  forty  convent  schools,  and 
200  lay  schools,  without  including  those 
which  arc  under  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Christian  Brothers  have  7000 
pupils  under  their  instruction,  while  the 
schools  connected  with  the  convents  in  the 
diocese  contain  15,000.  Besides  Maynooth, 
which  is  amply  endowed  by  the  state,  and 
contains  500  or  600  students,  all  designed  for 
the  priesthood,  there  is  the  college  of  All 
Hallows,  at  Drumcondra,  in  which  250  young 
men  are  being  trained  for  the  foreign  mis- 
sion. The  Roman  Catholic  charities  of  the 
city  are  varied  and  numerous.  There  are 
magnificent  hospitals,  one  of  which  especial- 
ly— the  Mater  Misericordi©— has  been  not 
inappropriately  called  'The  Palace  of  the 
Sick  Poor' — numerous  orphanages,  several 
widows'  houses,  and  other  refuges  for  virtu- 
ous women ;  ragged  and  industrial  schools, 
night  asylums,  penitentiaries,  reformatories, 
institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb ; 
institutions  for  relieving  the  poor  at  their 
own  houses,  and  Christian  doctrine  fraterni- 
ties almost  innumerable.  All  these  wonder- 
ful organizations  of  religion  and  charity  are 
supported  wholly  on  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  they  have  nearly  all  sprung  into  exist- 
ence within  half  a  century.*' 

Miss  Fannie  Taylor,  an  English 
lady,  in  a  recent  work  entitled  Irish 
Homes  and  Irish  Hearts,  admirably 
describes,  from  personal  and  minute 
examination,  the  efficiency,  success, 
and  untiring  devotion  of  the  numerous 
orders  of  holy  women,  whose  houses 
everywhere  are  to  be  found  in  and 
around  the  capital.  Every  conceiv-% 
able  want,  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  finds  at  their  busy  and  gentle  hands 
an  alleviation  and  a  soothing  remedy. 
The  daughters  of  the  rich  are  taught 
their  duties  to  themselves  and  to  socie- 
ty ;  the  children  of  the  poor  are  gra- 
tuitously trained  in  all  the  necessary 
arts  of  life ;  the  orphan  has  a  refuge  ; 
the  sick  are  visited  and  comforted ;  even 
the  outcast  woman,  the  loathing  of  the 
worldly  of  her  own  sex,  is  taken  by 
the  hand  and  gently  led  back  to  the 
path  of  virtue.  Hospitals ;  asylums 
for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have 
beea  built  by  them,  generally  out  of 
their  own  slender  means ;  and  even  the 
raving  maniac  and  drivelling  idiot  find 
a  shelter  and  a  home.  Wherever  death, 
sickness,  poverty,  ignorance,  crime,  or 
affliction  is,  there  also  is  to  be  found 
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the  u  n*txr*  OTeaofag. hoping; 
rr  ^  adaaomscrsz.  al-way?  **ad*£.  pov- 
t;e-n7?  ml  efceerfai  *  I  wwiti  *^cac.~r 
*aid  the  writer,  in  fer  hicreuiBenarr 
eiiapteT,  *  of  tktt  nirre&w  ■«  i£  r»- 
KjpVyos  m*:ittn>x»  spread  o^er  ^n*  Viral., 
ai>d  of  those  deeds  of  eiar-'cr  in 
reaiitjiorra  apow«f  jl*rieaKa:  a.  Ir^a 
life.'1  Words  as  tm±-'-;i  as  tixej  ar* 
amicable. 

Following  Mr.  Godkai  ia  wb^r  V 
calls  hi*  Mnspectio*  of  Ba**3pries,* 
(Protestant  of  coarse.)  we  erae  L> 
the  dkx;e«e  of  Fern*,  embracixr  ti»e 
count/  of  Wexford.  -  Herr,  ti«."* 
navs  the  inspector.  ~  k  a  px^iaiioa 
that  seems  naturally  fin^d  ia  a  pre- 
eminent degree  for  the  rw:<xxi  of 
Protestantism  bat  he  fcasd  himself 
rnntak^n.  In  the  xerr  cradle  of 
Catholicity  in  Irt-bnd  be  coaU  not  fir>l 
even  one  out  of  every  ten  who  even 
professed  to  be  Protes rants.  He  is 
equally  surprised  at  the  respect  and 
veneration  in  which  oar  blessed  nv> 
ihor  was  held  in  this  diocese  of  ■*  in- 
dustrious, self-  reliant,  and  ind  2  pendent" 
men,  and  acknowledges  his  astooisb- 
ment  gracefully  enough : 

"I  had  plenty  of  proofs  of  this  in  the 
town  of  Wexford,  where  there  are  two  spleo- 
«Si<l  new  churches,  with  grand  towers,  built 
almost  exactly  alike,  in  cathedral  style ;  erect- 
#ed  also  at  the  same  time,  and  chiedy  through 
the  exertions  of  the  same  priest.  One  cf 
them  is  culled  the  church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  the  other  the  church  of  the 
Assumption ;  both,  therefore,  specially  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  could  be 
no  mistake  about  this  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
visiting  these  splendid  places  of  worship, 
which  are  fitted  up  admirably  with  seats  to 
the  very  doors,  finished  in  the  most  approved 
style,  and  with  a  degree  of  taste  that  would 
do  honor  to  the  best  cathedrals  in  England. 
Behind  the  high  altar  there  is  a  very  large 
window  of  stained  glass,  and  a  similar  one  of 
smaller  dimensions  at  each  side.  To  the 
right  is  Mary's  chapel,  with  an  altar  brilliant 
and  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  Ti  ere  is  a 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  be- 
fore which  three  lamps  were  burning  during 
the  day,  and  in  the  evening  eight  or  nine 
dozen  of  candles  are  lighted,  while  ten  or 
twelve  vases  are  filled  with  a  variety  of  flow- 
ers, kept  constantly  fresh,  and  pro  lucing  the 
mom  brilliant  and  dazzling  effects  for  the 
worshippers,  who  are  nearly  all  attracted  to 
this  favorite  altar,  the  beauty  and  splendor 


[        Am+i-mJ    -      *    Ifc,  J.-  - 

I        Iwlll  AM  JaXMKTO* 

tfwUAwrAeihvtf  Christ  eoaaplrte- 
>  n  4e  shaaae.   Generalr,  indeed,  the  Sa- 

Tnrafa  smarm s  wita  n*3a,  and  the  blood 
ljw~nr  Na  as  pierced  tide,  or  else  lying 
lead  ani  rtaecy  ia  the  seawichre.  It  is  only 
ae  ana  appear*  arrayed  in  beauty, 

crmxii  w-ja  mjescy,  and  'encircled  with 
cury.  It-r  aiar  m  the  Wexford  church  of 
«ne  JLsetunnauai  at  detaa  aicd  in  the  same 
tee  as  Lie  lea  aaa  aaace  Coacepooa,  bat  net 
w^i  »  anea  eiahnnriaa.  Great  local  sacri- 
ices  xcxst  inr*  ^een  aaade  far  the  erection  and 
fsne?aing  it  taese  i*x>  churches,  with  their 
xmrrcieeni  mwilts  and  spires,  bat  much  of 
ere  aaaaey  eaaae  froaa  Great  Britain  and  the 
r  u'iuts :  and  to  a  aacataoa  which  I  pat  oa 
ae  ja-^eet  so  aiy  reie,  I  received  for  answer 
tins  i=  caaae  *  from  all  parts  of  the  habitable 

WiT»L' 

*  B-tsl  heaadfil  as  those  two  new  churches 
are.  tie*  are  wrpassed  ia  iatemal  decoranoos 
by  the  Fraiciseaa  chareh  of  this  town.  This 
is  a  per*'<cs  prm  oa  its  way — to  elegantly 
aoi  orruaaaeated,  and  to  nicety  kept, 
to  &-\rif  a-4  cheering  in  its  aspect,  and 
ev^cz^r  Fact  recant  to  comfort  in  all  its  ar* 
ratreea^c'j.  ti*a'.  we  can  easily  cooceire  it  to 
be  a  very  p-  ^  ^ar  and  ntshionabie  place  of 
worship.  l:«fr-<  cracifortn,  bat  Unit  in  the 
si.*oe:  oc  an  L.  To  the  left  of  the  principal 
altar,  at  the  janctioo  of  the  two  portiona, 
star  is  in  impressive  prominence  the  altar  of 
the  Virria  Mary,  «bieh  b  covered  by  an  ele- 
vated canopy,  resting  upon  white  and  bine 
pilars  with  e»»'.  K-n  capiuls.  Cpoo  the  alur 
stand?  a  beamii marble  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Thre*  lamp*  barn  constantly  before  it. 
One  han-i red  crnites  are  lighted  round  it  m 
the  erezin?  with  half  a  doxen  gas-buroers. 
Floral  ornaments  are  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion and  variety.  There  are  four  large  stands 
on  the  a!ur  tioor,  two  others  higher  up  on 
the  pedestal,  and  a  number  of  small  vases 
with  bouquets  ranged  on  the  altar.  The  fri- 
ary attached  to  the  church  presents  a  picture 
of  order,  neatness  and  cleanliness  which 
seemed  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  *  En^lUh  baronies,*  showing  how 
national  idiosyncrasies  and  social  circumstan- 
ces affect  religion.  In  fact,  a  community  of 
Quakers  could  not  keep  their  establishment 
in  better  order  than  these  Franciscans  keep 
their  friary.  I  observed  a  great  contrast  in 
this  respect  in  the  Roman  Catholic  establish- 
ments of  Waterford  and  Thurles.  Wexford, 
indeed,  is  quite  a  mo.:tl  town  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  There  are  three  other 
places  of  worship  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned— the  college  chapel  and  the  nunnery 
chapels,  and  certainly  there  are  no  people  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  not  excepting  the  Romans 
themselves,  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
masses.  There  is  a  mass  for  workingmen 
at  five  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  there  are  mass- 
es daily  during  the  week  at  later  hours,  and 
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do  less  than  six  or  seven  on  Sundays  in  each 
of  the  principal  chapels,  or  churches  as  they 
are  now  generally  called.  The  college  is  a 
large  building,  and  in  connection  with  it  is 
the  residence  of  the  bishop,  Dr.  Furlong." 

What  has  here  been  remarked  of 
Dublin  and  Ferns  may  be  said  with 
equal  justice  of  otber  parts  of  Ireland. 
Kildare  and  Leighlin  has  its  splendid 
cathedral,  the  corner-stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  Carlow  in  1828,  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Doyle.  Cork  has  its 
fine  churches,  schools,  and  monaste- 
ries. Of  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese 
Qf  Kerry,  Miss  Taylor  says  : 

"  The  great  ornament  of  Killarney  is  the 
cathedral,  the  only  one  I  have  seen  in  Ireland 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  one  of  Pugin's 
happiest  conceptions.  The  tower  is  not  yet 
built,  and  this  of  course  greAtly  detracts  from 
the  beauty  of  the  exterior;  but  within,  the 
great  height  of  the  roof,  the  noble  pillars, 
the  sense  of  space  and  grandeur,  made  one 
think  of  some  of  the  beautiful  cathedrals  of 
old  of  our  own  and  foreign  lands." 

In  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam,  where 
some  years  since  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Kelly,  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
patriotic  prelate,  said  that  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  places  of 
worship  one  hundred  and  six  "were 
thatched  cabins,"  there  are  now  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  churches, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  two  clergy- 
men, and  fifty-four  religious  houses. 


Armagh  has  again  risen  from  the 
ashes  of  the  past,  and  again  a  beauti- 
ful metropolitan  cathedral  appears  on 
the  spot  hallowed  by  St.  Patrick.  The 
corner-stone  of  this  beautiful  building 
was  laid  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crollv, 
primate,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1840. 
The  increase  of  churches  in  this  dio- 
cese from  1800  to  1864  has  been  nine- 
ty-three ;  convents  and  schools,  twenty- 
four. 

Such  is  the  outward  visible  sign  of 
the  progress  of  the  church  in  Ireland 
for  the  last  hundred  years.  What 
though  the  wind  sighs  mournfully 
through  the  broken  arches  of  many 
a  church  and  cloister,  made  sacred 
by  the  saintly  men  who  prayed  and 
taught  fourteen  centuries  ago ;  though 
the  fern  and  the  ivy  grow  up  and  ce- 
ment a  thousand  crumbling  ruins,  which 
in  their  desolation  attest  at  the  same 
time  man's  passion  and  his  impo- 
tence ;  let  them  be  as  silent  teachers 
of  the  past  and  of  its  glorious  memo- 
ries and  bitter  persecution.  But  tho 
people  of  Ireland  have  the  present, 
they  are  working  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  future;  and  they, 
too,  will  be  known  to  after  generations 
by  the  monuments  they  are  now  build- 
ing as  their  forefathers  built ;  by  their 
churches,  convents,  and  colleges,  which 
6hall  exist,  even  though  in  ruins,  in  the 
grateful  memories  of  coming  ages. 
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John  Tetzel. 


From  The  Dublin  Rerlew. 


JOHN  TETZEL.* 


Of  all  Luther's  contemporary  oppo- 
nents none  experienced  so  much  of  his 
foul-mouthed  vituperation  as  the  Domi- 
nican preacher  of  indulgences,  John 
Tetzel — a  vituperation  which  Protes- 
tant writers,  down  to  the  present  daj, 
have  not  ceased,  with  unmitigated  vir- 
ulence, to  heap  upon  his  memory. 

Nor  have  Catholic  writers  done 
much  to  defend  Tetzel's  calumniated 
reputation.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  in  general  allowed  themselves  to 
be  deluded  by  Protestant  prejudice, 
and  so  to  have  abstained  from  refer- 
ring, in  his  behalf,  to  original  sources 
of  information.  This  unworthy  course 
they  have  pursued  as  though  they 
viewed  Tetzel  in  the  light  of  a  per- 
sonage not  worth  quarrelling  about, 
whom,  without  detriment  to  the  church, 
they  might  safely  abandon  to  the  ene- 
my, nay,  whom  it  might  perhaps  be  as 
well  thus  to  abandon.  They  were 
fully  aware  that  it  was  not  for  preach- 
ing Pope  Leo's  indulgence  that  Luther 
really  attacked  Tetzel.  The  indul- 
gence was  but  the  pretext  seized  by 
Luther  for  openly  broaching  the  here- 
tical opinions  wliich,  ever  since  the  year 
1515,  he  had  secretly  formed.  Nei- 
ther did  Luther  owe  his  success  to  the 
alleged  abuses  of  the  papal  indul- 
gence. He  owed  his  success  to  the 
wide-spread  moral  corruption  of  his 
times.  Had  Leo  X.  proclaimed  no 
indulgence  at  all,  Luther's  calamitous 
Reformation  could  hardly  have  been 
prevented. 

Three  Protestant  biographies  of 
John  Tetzel  have  been  written  in  Ger- 
many.  The  earliest,  written  by  God- 

*  Tetiel  and  Lather,  oder  Lebensgefchlchte  and 
Rechtferttganir  des  Ablattpredlgen  und  InquUitor*, 
Dr.  Johann  Tetxel,  am  dem  Predlgerorden.  Von 
Valentin  Grdoe,  Doctor  der  Theologle.  8oe»t  und 
Olpe.  Verlag  der  Naue'tcuen  Buchhandlung.  1858, 
(pp.  »T.) 


fried  Hecht  in  Latin,  appeared  in  1 707. 
About  the  same  time  a  Life  of  Tet- 
zel, in  German,  was  published  by 
Jacob  Vogei.  The  third,  a  compila- 
tion of  both,  is  by  Friedrich  Hoffmann, 
and  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1844. 
They  are  all  three,  more  or  less,  just 
such  ex  parte  productions  as  might  be 
expected,  full  of  obloquy  founded  on 
garbled  quotations  and  falsified  facts. 
The  most  virulent  is  Hoffmann's  book, 
the  least  so  Hecht's.  In  copiousness 
of  original  research.  Vogel  far  sur- 
passes Hecht  and  Hoffmann*  As  a 
counterpoise  to  these  biographies  the 
Catholic  party  produced  nothing  till 
the  year  1817.  An  anonymous  work 
then  appeared  at  Frankfort  on-the- 
Main,  entitled  Vertraute  Briefe  zweier 
Katholiken  ftber  den  Ablass  Streit  Dr. 
Martin  Lu there  wider  Dr.  Johann 
Tetzel.  This  work  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Jesuit,  and,  although 
it  contains  many  strong  points  in  vin- 
dication of  Tetzel's  injured  character, 
it  would  not  seem  to  have  had  this  ob- 
ject so  much  in  view  as  the  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences  against 
the  attacks  made  on  it  by  reason  of 
the  year  1817  being  the  tercentenary 
year  of  the  Reformation,  and  cele- 
brated as  such  throughout  Protestant 
Germany.  What  Audin  in  his  Life 
of  Luther*  says  in  favor  of  Tetzel  pro- 
ceeds more  from  feeling  than  historical 
research,  and  is  consequently  of  infe- 
rior importance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  gratifying  to  meet  with 
such  a  book  in  defence  of  Tetzel  as 
Dr.  Valentine  Grone  has  produced,  in 
which,  while  he  exhibits  the  vilified 
Dominican  as  an  able,  pious,  and  de- 
voted champion  of  the  holy  see,  in  a 
manner  that  establishes  bis  title  in  fu- 
ture to  that  character  on  a  solid  basts, 
he  also  contributes  to  the  history  of 
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Lather  and  the  Reformation  a  roost 
interesting  fund  of  knowledge  and  re- 
flection. 

The  true  date  of  Tetzel's  birth  ap- 
pears to  be  unknown.  It  is  conjectured 
to  have  fallen  a  little  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Leipsic,  where  his 
father  was  a  citizen  and  goldsmith. 
Dr.  Grbae  has  mnch  to  say  about  the 
etymology  of  his  family  name.  But 
this  we  may  pass  over  as  superfluous. 
Of  Tetzel's  boyhood  and  youth  noth- 
ing is  recorded  until  the  year  1482.  It 
was  the  year  of  his  matriculation  as  a 
student  of  the  Leipsic  university.  He 
is  now  said  to  have  shown  superior 
abilities  and  great  application.  For 
the  art  of  rhetoric  he  soon  evinced  a 
strong  predilection.  Not  content  with 
attending  the  lectures  of  Conrad  Kim- 
pina  on  the  theory  of  declamation,  he 
sought  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge 
of  it  by  assiduously  frequenting  the 
sermons  of  the  Dominicans.  This 
led  to  his  forming  an  attachment  to  the 
order  of  .  which,  in  1490,  he. became  a 
member.  Two  years  before,  he  had 
received  his  bachelor's  degree,  being 
the  sixth  on  a  list  of  fifty  candidates. 

In  the  seclusion  of  the  Dominican 
convent  of  St.  Paul's,  at  Leipsic,  Tet- 
zel  renounced  the  study  of  humanities 
in  order  to  devote  himself  all  the  more 
zealously  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
and  doctors  of  the  church. 

This  course  he  adopted  as  the  surest 
means  of  qualifying  himself  to  become 
a  preaching  friar  in  the  true  spirit  of 
St.  Dominic  "  The  goldsmith's  son/9 
says  Jacob  Vogel,  "possessed  every 
requisite  to  form  a  public  speaker,  a 
clear  understanding,  a  good  memory, 
an  eloquent  tongue,  an  animated  de- 
livery, a  manly  and  sonorous  voice, 
the  charm  of  which  was  enhanced  by 
a  tail  and  slender  figure." 

His  first  essays  as  a  preacher  were 
confined  to  the  church  of  his  convent. 
Their  effect  was  such  that  his  prior, 
Martin  Adam,  soon  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  preach  beyond  the  convent 
walls,  at  the  different  places  belonging 
to  its  jurisdiction.    In  TetzeFs  day  it 


was  still  customary  not  to  confer  holy 
orders  until,  according  to  ancient  ca- 
nonical rule,  the  candidate  had  reach- 
ed the  age  of  thirty  years.  This  age 
Tetzel  attained  before  the  close  of  the 
century.  He  was  then  ordained  priest 
by  Philo  von  Trotha,  Bishop  of  Mer- 
seburg.  About  the  same  time  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  proclaimed  the  great 
jubilee.  It  was  the  eighth  proclama- 
tion since  the  first  by  Boniface  VIIL 
Tetzel  received  from  his  superiors  the 
appointment  to  preach  the  jubilee  in- 
dulgence. He  preached  it  at  Leip- 
sic, Zwickau.  Nuremberg,  Magdeburg, 
Gorlitz,  Halle,  and  other  towns.  So 
well  did  he  perform  his  duty,  that  he 
established  his  fame  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  popular  preachers  that  had 
ever  appeared  in  Germany.  44  By 
reason  of  his  extraordinary  eloquence/* 
says  Godfried  Hecht,  "  he  acquired 
great  authority  over  the  people,  and 
rose  higher  and  higher  in  renown." 
Dr.  Grone  adverts  to  various  contem- 
porary attestations  of  Tetzel's  surpris- 
ing success  with  the  masses.  It  was 
ascribed  to  bis  resounding  voice,  his 
richly  metaphorical  language,  and  lo- 
gical clearness. 

In  1504,  Pope  Julius  n.  proclaim- 
ed an  indulgence  in  favor  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  in  Prussia,  whom  the 
Russians  and  Tartars  had  reduced  •  to 
great  straits.  On  this  occasion  Tetzel 
was  again  chosen  to  preach,  along  with 
Christian  Baumhauer,  of  Nuremberg. 
He  preached  the  indulgence  in  Prus- 
sia, Brandenburg,  and  Silesia.  At  the 
same  time  the  Dominican  priory  of 
Glogau,  becoming  vacant,  was  offered 
to  him.  He  was  little  more  than  thir- 
ty years  old.  *•  What  stronger  proof,** 
says  Dr.  Grone,  **  could  be  given  him 
of  the  high  veneration  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  order  ?"  But  be  did  not 
accept  the  dignity.  In  the  early  part 
of  1507  he  returned  to  Leipsic.  On 
his  way  he  preached  for  the  Teutonic 
Knights  at  Dresden.  So  great  was 
the  desire  to  hear  him  that  the  largest 
church  in  the  city  was  found  too  small 
for  the  congregation.  Duke  George 
of  Saxony  caused  him,  in  consequence, 
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to  preach  from  a  window  of  bis  palace. 
The  same  zealous  duke,  on  Tetzel's 
arrival  at  Leipsic,  received  him  out- 
side the  gates  at  the  head  of  the  cler- 
gy, the  civic  authorities,  and  digni- 
taries of  the  university,  and  conducted 
him  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's 
convent.  Here  Tetzel  again  retired, 
a  simple  friar,  to  the  seclusion  of  his 
cell.  In  1510,  he  was  employed  to 
preach  an  indulgence  of  a  peculiar 
sort,  granted  in  aid  of  building  a 
bridge,  with  a  chapel  on  it,  over  the 
Elbe  at  Torgau.  The  Saxon  princes, 
being  themselves  short  of  funds,  and 
finding  the  people  unwilling  to  contri- 
bute the  money  for  nothing,  had  ob- 
tained in  1491  from  Innocent  VIII. 
the  indulgence  in  question,  by  which 
all  tbe  faithful  in  Saxony  who  should 
give  the  twentieth  part  of  a  gold  florin 
toward  the  bridge  and  chapel  at  Torgau 
were  permitted  to  eat  butter  and  drink 
milk  in  lent,  on  the  rogation  days,  and 
the  vigils  of  feasts,  for  a  term  of  twen- 
ty years.  In  1510,  Pope  Julius  II.  re- 
newed this  indulgence  for  another  twen- 
ty years.  Such  indulgences  were  not 
un frequent  in  tbe  middle  ages.  In 
1310?Popc  John  XXII.,  as  Dr.  Grone 
tells  us,  granted  an  indulgence  of  forty 
days  toward  the  erection  of  the  bridge 
at  Dresdeu.  When  Julius  II.  died  in 
1513,  the  great  aspiration  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Leo  X.,  was  to  complete  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Christendom, 
St.  Peter's  basilica,  begun  by  Julius 
in  1506.  But  Leo  found  that  the 
wars  waged  by  his  high-minded  pre- 
decessor in  defence  of  St.  Peter's  pa- 
trimony, and  the  independence  of  Ita- 
ly, bad  exhausted  the  papal  treasury. 
Julius  having  raised  the  tunds  for  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  St  Peter's  by 
means  of  an  indulgence,  Leo  resolved 
to  do  the  like  toward  the  expenses  of 
finishing  tbe  work.  The  bull  which 
he  accordingly  issued,  granting  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  Christen- 
dom, reached  Germany  in  1515.  The 
commission  to  preach  it  was  given  to 
the  Franciscans.  For  Saxony  and 
the  north  of  Germany  this  commis- 
sion was  divided  between  the  guar- 


dian of  the  Franciscans  of  Meats 
and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  new- 
ly installed  archbishop  of  the  city.  Bat 
the  guardian  of  the  Franciscans  de- 
clining to  act,  the  entire  com  mission 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishop. It  was  merely  as  a  special 
favor  that  he  had  been  included  in 
the  commission  at  all.  His  grace, 
in  fact,  had  been  obliged  to  contract 
a  heavy  debt  with  the  Fuggers  of 
Augsburg,  the  Rothschilds  of  the 
day,  in  order  to  pay  the  fees  on  his 
pallium,  which,  for  an  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  thirty  thousand  gold  florins.  As 
it  was  not  customary  for  the  archbish- 
ops to  pay  this  sum  out  of  their  privy 
purse,  it  had  to  be  levied  on  the  faiuV 
ful  of  the  diocese.  But  this  had  been 
done  twice  within  the  last  ten  years  for 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  Albeit 
of  Brandenburg,  namely,  Archbishops 
Berthold  and  James  Uriel.  To  raise 
the  sum  a  third  time  under  such  cir- 
cumstances seemed  impossible  without 
assistance.  Wherefore,  in  order  to 
afford  relief  to  his  flock,  Archbishop 
Albert  had  obtained  leave  from  Rome 
to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  papal  indulgence  in  his 
province  toward  the  paymeut  of  his 
debt.  This  fact  suffices,  in  Dr. 
Grone  s  opinion,  to  clear  the  arch- 
bishop from  the  reproach  of  avarice 
cast  at  him  by  Protestant  writers, 
who  have  also  not  failed  to  impute 
all  sorts  of  unworthy  motives  to  htm 
for  making  choice  of  tbe  Dominican, 
John  Tetzel,  as  his  chief  sub-commis- 
sioner, or  quaestor,  in  preaching  tbe 
indulgence.  But,  says  Dr.  Grone, 
is  not  the  archbishop  s  choice  of  Tet- 
zel tantamount  to  a  refutation  of  tbe 
calumnies  heaped  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  vilest,  not  only  of  friars,  but  of 
men?  Archbishop  Albert  proceeded 
with  the  greatest  caution,  and  issued 
very  clear  and.  exact  instructions,  both 
on  the  nature  of  the  indulgence,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
preached.  Had  Tetzel  really  been 
the  notoriously  bad  monk  Protestant 
writers  say  he  was,  how  could  the 
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archbishop,  with  the  knowledge  of 
Bach  a  fact,  have  ventured  to  choose 
him  at  all  ?  How  could  Tetzel  be  ex- 
pected to  preach  with  any  effect,  if,  as 
is  asserted,  he  was  a  disgrace  to  his  or- 
der, a  roan  who  did  not  scruple  openly 
to  perpetrate  the  worst  excesses  ?  But 
Archbishop  Albert  of  Mentz  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  very  particular  reasons 
of  his  own  for  promoting  as  much  as 
possible  the  success  of  Pope  Leo's  in- 
dulgence, and,  accordingly,  he  made 
choice  of  Tetzel  as  his  chief  quasstor, 
not  because  he  thought  a  coarse,  sordid 
monk  of  infamous  reputation  the  like- 
liest person  he  knew  of  to  stir  up  the 
religious  fervor  of  the  people,  but  be- 
cause he  judged  this  might  best  be 
done  by  one  who,  while  eminent  alike 
for  piety  and  for  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
the  church  and  the  holy  see,  enjoyed 
the  renown  of  being  ono  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  then  living  in  Ger- 
many. What  motive  could  be  more 
natural,  more  just,  more  obvious  than 
this? 

Tetzel  entered  on  his  duties  as 
preachor  of  the  papal  indulgence  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  with  his  ac- 
customed zeal  and  ability.  What  he 
had  to  announce  in  virtue  of  the  In- 
structio  Summaria  of  the  archbishop 
was  substantially  this:  That  all  per- 
sons who  repented  of,  and  confessed, 
fasting,  their  sins,  who  received  holy 
communion,  said  certain  prayers  in 
seven  different  churches,  or  befo  e  as 
many  altars,  and  contributed  according 
to  their  means  a  donation  toward  St. 
Peter's  basilica,  should  obtain  full  re- 
mission of  the  temporal  punishment 
due  to  their  sins,  once  for  their  lives, 
and  then  as  often  as  they  should  be  in 
danger  of  death  ;  that  this  indulgence 
might  be  applied  by  way  of  interces- 
sion to  the  souls  in  purgatory,  while 
bedridden  people  were  to  be  able  to  ob- 
tain it  by  devoutly  confessing  and  com- 
municating in  their  chambers  before  a 
•acred  image  or  picture. 

In  the  entire  document,  says  Dr. 
Grdne,  there  does  not  occur  a  thought 
which  the  church  at  the  present  day 
Would  hesitate  to  subscribe.    The  In- 


structs Summaria  further  declares, 
that  those  who  cannot  afford  a  pecuni- 
ary donation  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
denied  the  grace  of  the  indulgence, 
which  seeks  not  less  the  salvation  of 
the  faithful  than  the  advantage  of 
the  basilica.  "  Let  such  as  have  no 
money,"  it  says,  '*  replace  their  dona- 
tions by  prayer  and  fasting,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  must  not  stand 
more  open- to  the  rich  than  the  poor." 
What  a  refutation  have  we  here  of  the 
slanderous  clamor  against  Pope  Leo  s 
indulgence  as  an  alleged  traffic  in  sin ! 
With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Tetzel 
himself  and  his  subordinates,  they  are 
admonished  to  lead  an  exemplary  life, 
to  avoid  taverns,  and  to  abstain  from 
unnecessary  expense.  That  cases  of 
levity  nevertheless  took  place,  Dr. 
Grone  admits,  but  he  strenuously  de- 
nies that  Tetzel  gave  cause  for  ani- 
madversion. Finally,  the  Instructio 
Summaria  directed  that  all  indulgences 
of  a  particular  or  local  kind  should  be 
declared,  in  virtue  of  the  pope's  bull, 
as  suspended  for  eight  years  in  favor 
of  the  one  now  granted  by  his  holiness ; 
a  declaration  which  did  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite a  bitter  spirit  of  opposition  and 
jealousy,  especially  among  the  reli- 
gious orders  and  confraternities,  of 
which  Tetzel  had  to  bear  the  brunt. 

In  the  church  of  All  Saints,  at  Wit- 
tenberg, there  was  a  costly  shrine  of 
relics  resented  by  the  reigning  elector 
Frederic,  afterward  surnamed  the 
Wise.  At  his  request  Pope  Leo  X, 
so  recently  as  1516,  had  attached  to 
this  shrine  an  indulgence  for  the  yearly 
festival  of  All  Saints.  The  offerings 
which  this  indulgence  would  produce 
Frederic  designed  to  apply  for  the 
benefit  of  the  university  which  he  had 
founded.  Hence,  he  regarded  the  pa- 
pal indulgence  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
as  a  grievance,  and,  but  for  an  impe- 
rial mandate  requiring  all  the  German 
princes  to  throw  no  impediment  in  its 
way,  he  would  have  forbidden  its'  be- 
ing preached  in  his  territories. 

Frederic,  moreover,  had  a  grudge 
against  Rome  on  the  following  grounds  2 
The  holy  sec  had,  in  compliance  with 
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his  request,  consented  to  confer  on  his 
natural  son  the  coadjutorship  to  a  be- 
nefice in  commendam.  But  the  com- 
mendator  himself  dying  when  the  di- 
ploma conferring  the  coadjutorship  had 
just  been  completed,  a  new  diploma 
conferring  the  vacant  commendatory 
had  to  be  prepared  instead,  entailing 
on  Frederic,  who  was  of  a  very  parsi- 
monious disposition,  the  vexatious  ne- 
cessity of  having  to  pay  the  fees  twice 
over.  This  he  rnmiuated  upon  in  his 
sullen  way,  and  set  it  down  in  his  mind 
as  a  conclusive  proof  of  that  grasping, 
overreaching  spirit  which  the  enemies 
of  the  church  in  that  age  accused  her 
of  in  such  exaggerated  terms.  Fre- 
deric the  Wise  was  also  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  the  archbishop  of  Mentz 
respecting  certain  territorial  rights  at 
Erfurth. 

The  Augustinian  hermits  of  Witten- 
berg sympathized  with  their  munificent 
patron  the  elector.  He  permitted 
them  to  make  use  of  the  funds  accruing 
from  the  local  indulgence  of  All  Saints 
toward  the  expenses  of  a  new  convent 
and  church  which  they  had  in  course 
of  erection.  But  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  latter  indulgence  in 
favor  of  the  one  preached  by  John  Tet- 
zel  for  Pope  Leo  X.  and  Archbishop 
Albert  inconvenienced  and  annoyed 
them  all  the  more,  as  their  buildings 
were  on  the  point  of  completion. 
Neither  was  their  ill-will  toward  Tetzel 
the  less  that,  in  his  character  as  a  Do- 
minican, he  was  their  ardent  opponent 
in  the  scholastic  and  theological  dis- 
putes of  the  day ;  and,  besides  being  a 
preacher  of  such  talent  and  influence, 
was  a  dignitary  of  the  court  of  Inqui- 
sition at  Cologne,  where,  of  course,  the 
Dominicans  presided. 

In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  Tetzel 
preached  the  indulgence  with  signal 
success  at  Leipsic,  Magdeburg,  Halber- 
stadt  Berlin,  and  other  places.  At 
length,  about  the  end  of  October.  l.*»17, 
he  arrived  at  Ytiterbock,  near  Witten- 
berg, just  at  the  time  for  gaining  the 
special  indulgence  of  All  Saints.  In 
vain  the  Augustinians  secretly  did  what 
they  could  to  prevent  the  people  from 


flocking  to  hear  him.  The  very  stu- 
dents of  the  new  Wittenberg  university, 
expressly  founded  as  it  was  as  a  rival 
to  that  of  Leipsic,  deserted  the  lecture- 
halls  in  such  numbers  that  the  profes- 
sors were  filled  with  alarm  and  indig- 
nation. In  particular,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  was  exasperated  to  find  himself 
so  completely  eclipsed  by  the  proximity 
of  Tetzel  against  whom  he  fruitlessly 
inveighed  in  the  temporary  church  of 
the  Augustinian  hermits  Even  his 
o  wn  penitents,  regardless  of  his  admo- 
nitions and  refusals  of  absolution,  for- 
sook bis  confessional  to  obtain  the  in- 
dulgence proclaimed  at  Yuterbock. 
All  at  once  they  seemed  to  forget  the 
maxims  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
instil  into  their  minds  respecting  divine 
grace  and  good  works !  Long  had  he 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  broach  his 
new  doctrine  openly,  and  he  and  his 
disciples  resolved  that  now  or  never 
was  the  time  to  do  so. 

Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  October 
Luther  posted  up  his  famous  ninety-five 
theses  at  the  door  of  All  Saints'  church 
in  Wittenberg,  and  challenged  all  the 
world  to  dispute  with  him  on  the  doc- 
trine they  maintained.  Ostensibly  they 
were  levelled  against  the  alleged  abuses 
of  the  papal  indulgence.  But  attacks 
on  the  doctrine  itself,  as  well  as  on  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  were  insidiously 
intermingled  with  them. 

44  Not  the  affair  of  the  indulgence,  not  Tet- 
zel, not  the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  the 
clergy,  not  the  decay  of  discipline,"  says  Dr. 
Groue,  "  but  the  circumstance  that  Luther, 
previous  to  the  posting  up  of  his  theses,  was 
a  heretic,  and  found  support  in  the  Elector 
Frederic — this  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  tba 
great  schism  in  the  church." 

Dr.  Grone  substantiates  his  assertion 
by  authenticated  facts,  and  a  critical 
examination  of  Luther  s  ninety- five  . 
theses,  which,  says  he, 

"  Were  the  point  of  transition  from  secret  to 
open  from  timid  to  obstinate,  heresy.  They 
were  the  seed  which,  sown  in  the  soil,  contains, 
not  only  virtually,  but  really,  all  that,  as  germ 
and  plant,  it  has  a  right  to  contain.  They 
were  the  result,  the  production  of  Lather's 
mental  life,  corroded,  as  it  was,  by  error  and 
learned  self-conceit ;  they  were  as  Ultimately 
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united  with  it  aa  the  stem  is  with  the  root, 
therefore  they  could  only  be  abandoned  in  case 
the  author  himself  transformed  his  entire  inte- 
rior life.  Iience,  too,  is  to  be  derived  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  Luther  ching  to  them,  with 
which  he  would  still  have  clung  to  them,  eren 
if  they  bad  not  earned  him  general  applause ; 
hence  the  circumstance  that,  in  defending 
them,  he  involved  himself  deeper  and  deeper 
in  heresy." 

By  means  of  the  press  Lather's 
theses  were  soon  spread  all  over  Ger- 
many. Tetzel,  seeing  the  riotous  ap- 
plause they  met  with  from  the  enemies 
of  the  church  generally,  and  from  his 
own  enemies  in  particular,  suspended 
his  preaching;  and,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  re- 
paired for  advice  to  hi3  former  precep- 
tor, Dr.  Conrad  Wimpina,  at  that  time 
rector  of  the  university  of  Frankfort- 
oo-the-Oder.  Wimpina  advised  him 
to  answer  Luther's  challenge  with  a 
series  of  antitheses.  Tetzel  did  so,  and 
published  against  Luther's  ninety-five 
theses  a  hundred  and  six  antitheses. 
They  obtained  for  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  In  the  clearest 
manner  they  set  forth  the  true  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
repentance,  confession,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  pardon  of  sin,  affirming  that, 
though  an  indulgence  exempts  the  sin- 
ner from  the  vindicatory  penalties  of 
the  church,  it  leaves  him  just  as  much 
bound  as  ever  to  submit  to  her  medi- 
cinal and  preservative  ones ;  that  it  does 
not  derogate  from  the  merits  of  Christ, 
since  its  whole  efficacy  is  due  to  the 
atoning  passion  of  Christ ;  as  also  that 
the  pope  has  power  only  by  means  of 
suffrage  to  apply  the  benefits  of  an  in- 
dulgence to  the  souls  in  purgatory. 
Moreover,  to  say  the  pope  cannot  ab- 
solve the  least  venial  sin  is  erroneous ; 
and  equally  so  to  deny  that  all  vicars 
of  Christ  have  the  same  power  as  Peter 
had:  rather  to  assert  that  Peter,  in 
the  matter  of  indulgences,  had  more 
power  than  they,  is  both  heretical  and 
blasphemous.  One  of  the  many  slan- 
ders on  Tetzel  is,  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  the  antitheses  that  he  pub- 
lished, but  that  Dr.  Wimpina  wrote 
them  for  him.    Luther  himself  flung 


this  taunt  in  his  face,  and  so  gave  it 
the  prestige  among  his  party  of  an  un- 
doubted fact.  Dr.  Grone  enters  fully 
into  the  case,  and  terminates  his  inquiry 
with  u  venturing  to  believe  that,  by  his 
vindication,  he  has  annihilated  every 
substantial  ground  for  doubting  that 
Tetzel  was  the  real  author  of  the  anti- 
theses in  question."  They  did  not,  of 
course,  silence  Luther,  who  replied  to 
them  with  a  popular  compendium  in 
German  of  his  ninety-five  theses  in 
twenty  articles.  Tetzel  rejoined  with 
twenty  others,  also  in  German.  In  the 
nineteenth  he  declares  of  Luther's  doc- 
trine, in  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  that,  in 
consequence  of  it,  u  many  people  will 
contemn  the  authority  and  power  of  his 
holiness  the  pope  and  the  Roman  see, 
will  intermit  the  works  of  sacramental 
satisfaction,  will  no  longer  believe  their 
pastors  and  teachers,  but  will  explain, 
every  one  for  himself,  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures according  to  private  fancy  and 
whim,  and  believe  just  what  every  one 
chooses,  to  the  great  detriment  of  souls 
throughout  Christendom." 

At  a  time  when  all  the  most  learned 
men  in  Germany  regarded  the  matter 
as  nothing  but  a  scholastic  dispute, 
when  many  even  in  Rome  deemed  it 
a  mere  monkish  quarrel,  Tetzel,  by  thus 
pointing  out  in  such  clear  and  concise 
terms  what  Luther's  principles  really 
involved,  what  fatal  results  they  would 
produce,  evinced,  iu  Dr.  Grone's  opin- 
ion, a  more  than  ordinary  penetration 
of  mind. 

Luther's  fundamental  thought  in  at- 
tacking indulgences  was  this :  That 
indulgences  are  not  of  faith,  because 
not  taught  in  the  Bible,  not  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  they  emanate, 
he  said,  only  from  the  pope.  Now, 
if  this  thought  was  an  erroneous  one, 
if  the  pope  in  questions  of  faith  and 
morals  is  infallible,  if  he  alone  pos- 
sesses the  right  to  decide  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  Scripture,  every  Cath- 
olic is  bound  on  all  such  questions  to 
submit  to  him ;  and  Luther,  if  he  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  bis  doctrine,  pass- 
ed sentence  on  himself  as  an  apostate 
and  a  heretic,  cut  himself  off  from  all 
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escape,  and  had  do  other  choice  left 
than  that  of  either  being  punished  aa 
a  heretic,  or  making  a  recantation. 
Hence,  in  order  to  drive  him  from  the 
field,  it  was  requisite  to  prove  that  be- 
sides the  troths  explicitly  declared  in 
holy  writ,  there  are  other  truths  in  the 
church  which  we  are  equally  bound  to 
believe ;  and  that  they  comprise  all 
those  doctrines  relating  to  faith  which 
are  defined  as  such  by  the  holy  see. 
By  setting  up  those  propositions  the 
dispute  would  be  raised  to  one  of  prin- 
ciple, and  Luther  would  be  compelled 
to  speak  out  on  the  pope's  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice. 

These  considerations  spurred  Tetzel 
on  to  issue  against  Luther  s  fifty  theses 
on  the  power  of  the  pope ;  for,  indeed, 
it  had  not  eluded  his  observation  that 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  applause 
received  by  Luther  was  owing  far  more 
to  his  insidious  attacks  on  the  authori- 
ty of  the  holy  see  than  to  his  reproba- 
tion of  the  indulgence.  TetzeVs  fifty 
these*,  published  about  the  end  of 
April,  1518,  maintained,  therefore, 
that  the  highest  power  having  been  re- 
ceived by  the  pope  exclusively  from 
God,  cannot  be  extended  or  limited, 
either  by  any  roan  or  by  the  whole 
world,  but  only  by  God  alone.  That 
in  his  power  of  jurisdiction  the  pope 
stands  above  all  other  bishops  separate 
or  united.  That,  although,  as  a  pri- 
vate man,  the  pope  may  hold,  on  a 
point  of  faith,  a  wrong  opinion,  yet, 
when  he  pronounces  judgment  on  it 
ex  cathedrd,  he  is  infallible.  That  in- 
dulgences cannot  be  granted  by  the  rest 
of  the  prelates,  whether  collectively  or 
singly,  but  only  by  the  "  Bridegroom 
of  the  whole  church,"  namely,  the  pope. 
That  what  is  true  and  of  faith  about 
indulgences,  only  the  pope  can  decide. 
That  the  church  has  many  Catholic 
truths,  which  are  neither  expressly  de- 
clared in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  nor 
explicitly  stated  by  the  holy  fathers. 
That  all  doctrines  relating  to  faith,  and 
defined  as  such  by  the  apostolic  see, 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  Catholic 
truths,  whether  or  not  they  are  contain- 
ed in  the  Bible.   As  a  warning  for  the 


elector  of  Saxony,  Tetzel  declares  that 
all  those  who  patronize  heretics,  and 
use  their  power  to  prevent  them  from 
being  put  upon  their  trial  before  the 
lawful  judge,  incur  excommunication. 

These  fifty  theses  of  TetzeTs  were 
strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the  scholastic 
theology  in  vogue,  a  spirit  which  the 
experience  of  such  councils  as  those  of 
Basle,  Constance,  and  Florence  bad 
contributed  not  a  little  to  evoke. 

Luther  at  once  perceived  what  a 
stumbling-block  Tetzel  had  thrown  in 
his  way.  .  He  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
pute the  fifty  theses.  Had  he  done 
so  he  must  have  plainly  acknowledged 
himself  a  heretic  As  matters  stood 
this  would  hare  been  premature, 
would  have  spoiled  all,  would  have 
ruined  him  and  his  cause.  Tetzel 
had  not  designated  Luther  person- 
ally as  a  heretic.  But  Luther  chose 
to  assume  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
forthwith  let  loose  a  storm  against 
him  of  such  brutal  and  malignant  in- 
vective as  Luther  alone  wa*  capable 
of.  Adopting  the  tone  of  an  injured 
roan,  a  man  shamefully  misunderstood, 
he  filled  Germany  with  hypocritical 
asseverations  of  his  orthodoxy  and  bis 
devotion  to  the  see  of  Peter.  All  bis 
party,  all  Tetzel's  opponents,  followed 
in  his  wake.  The  heathen-minded 
humanists,  in  particular,  singled  out 
Tetzel  as  the  butt  of  their  ribald  satire, 
holding  him  up  to  scorn  and  execration 
as  the  very  impersonation  of  every  im- 
aginable monastic  abuse  and  scandal. 
The  persecuted  man  found  little  or  no 
shelter  from  the  tempest.  The  friends 
of  religion  and  the  church  were  intimi- 
dated, confounded,  paralyzed ;  apathy, 
indecision,  cowardice,  delusion,  prevail- 
ed among  the  guardians  of  the  faith, 
prevailed  among  the  German  bishops. 
Borne  herself  was  slow  and  lenient  in 
her  measures.  Although  she  cited 
Luther  to  come  and  answer  for  him- 
self to  her,  she  consented,  in  the 
persons  of  Cajetan  and  Miltiz,  to 
go  to  him.  Cajetan,  all  patience 
and  condescension,  allowed  himself 
to  be  trifled  with  and  duped.  MuV 
tiz  truckled  to  Luther,  reviled  TetxeL 
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betrayed  his  trust.  In  vain  did  Her- 
mann Rab,  provincial  of  the  Saxon 
Dominicans,  address  a  touching  letter 
in  Tetzel's  defence  to  Miltiz.  It  is 
dated  at  Leipsic,  January  3d,  1519, 
and  is  quoted  in  full  by  Dr.  Grone  : 

"  Truly  I  should  not  know  where  to  find  a 
man  (observes  Hermann  Rab  in  this  letter) 
who  haw  done  and  suffered,  who  still  suffers 
so  much  for  the  honor  of  the  apostolic  see, 
as  our  venerable  father,  Magister  John  Tetzel. 
If  his  holiness  only  knew  it,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  he  would  distinguish  him  in  a  worthy 
manner.  With  what  lies  and  slanders  beyond 
number  he  is  overwhelmed,  all  the  street- 
corners,  where  they  resound  in  your  ears, 
attest.  I  only  wish  your  excellence  had  heard 
the  sermon  he  preached  on  the  feast  of  our 
Lord's  circumcision,  for  then  you  would  not 
have  failed  to  convince  yourself  what  his 
sentiments  are,  and  always  have  been,  toward 
the  holy  see." 

Miltiz  commanded  Tetzel  to  retire 
to  his  cell  at  Leipsic.  He  obeyed. 
His  career  was  now  terminated.  He 
never  ascended  the  pulpit  again.  The 
fatigues  and  excitement  he  had  under- 
gone ;  the  persecution  he  had  suffered ; 
his  deserted  and  forlorn  condition; 
above  all,  the  course  of  events,  so  omi- 
nous for  the  church  and  the  papacy, 
to  which  he  clung  with  all  his  soul ; 
these  things  preyed  upon  his  mind  and 
body  to  such  a  degree  that  his  health" 
gave  way,  and  he  died  in  a  state  of 
profound  melancholy  in  the  month  of 
August  of  the  above-mentioned  year. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
sixty  years  old : 

"Tetzel  could  not  have  set  up  a  better 
monument  to  his  own  character  (writes  Dr. 
Grone)  than  he  did  in  the  grief  and  affliction 
which  hastened  his  end.  The  ruin  of  the 
church,  the  wild  infidelity,  and  unspeakable 
disorders  which  the  triumph  of  Luther  must 
needs  entail  on  Germany — this  was  the  worm 
that  gnawed  his  vital  thread.  It  broke  his 
heart  to  be  forced  to  see  how  the  sincere 
champions  of  the  old  church  truths  were  left 
alone,  were  slandered,  despised,  and  misun- 
derstood by  their  own  party,  while  the  mock- 
ers and  revilers  of  the  immutable  doctrine 
won  applause  on  all  sides." 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  refutation 
of  the  infamous  calumnies  and  profane 
anecdotes  recorded  of  Tetzel,  k  is 
shown  by  Dr.  Grone  that  they  were 


mostly  borrowed  from  the  Decameron 
of  Boccaccio  and  a  congenial  German 
production,  styled  Der  Pfaffe  Amis, 
For  example :  Tetzel,  being  anxious 
to  impart  extraordinary  interest  to  the 
indulgence  he  had  to  preach,  once  told 
the  people  he  would  show  them  a 
feather  which  the  devil,  in  combating 
with  the  archangel  Michael,  had  pluck- 
ed from  the  archangel's  wing.  But  a 
couple  of  godless  wags,  entering  his 
chamber  during  his  absence,  stole  the 
feather  out  of -the  box  in  which  it  was 
kept,  and  put  some  coals  from  the  fire- 
place in  its  stead.  Tetzel,  ignorant  of 
the  theft,  mounts  the  pulpit,  box  in 
hand,  and  declaims  with  great  fervor 
on  the  wonderful  qualities  of  his  hea- 
venly feather.  Then  opening  the  box, 
finds  it  full  of  coals.  Nothing  abash- 
ed, he  cries  out,  "What  wonder  if, 
among  so  many  relic-boxes  as  I  pos- 
sess, I  have  taken  the  wrong  o.ie  T* 
And  forthwith  he  extols  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  the  very  coals  on  which 
St.  Lawrence  was  broiled. 

Another  merry  tale  of  the  sort  is 
the  following:  " Tetzel,"  they  say, 
"  once  desired  to  lodge  with  the  sacris- 
tan at  Zwickau.  But  the  sacristan  ex- 
cused himself  as  being  too  poor  to  en- 
tertain so  renowned  a  guest.  4  We'll 
see  that  you  have  money  enough/  said 
Tetzel,  4  only  look  what  saint  it  is  in 
the  calendar  to-morrow/  The  sacristan 
found  the  name  of  Juvenalis.  4  A  very 
unluckv  name,  he  regretted  to  say.  be- 
cause it  was  so  little  known.'  kBut 
we'll  make  it  known,'  replied  Tetzel. 
4  Ring  the  bells  to  morrow  as  if  for  a 
festival,  and  let  high  mass  be  sung.' 
The  sacristan  obeyed,  and  the  people 
throng  the  church.  After  the  gospel 
Tetzel  ascends  the  pulpit,  and  speaks : 
4  Good  people,  to  day  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  which,  if  I  were  to 
withhold  it,  would  be  the  very  ruin  of 
your  salvation.  Hitherto,  you  know, 
we  have  always  invoked  such  and  such 
saints,  but  now  they  have  grown  old, 
and  are  tired  of  hearing  and  helping 
us.  To-day  you  commemorate  Juve- 
nalis, and  although  until  now  he  has 
been  unknown,  let  us  none  the  less 
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honor  him  with  all  our  hearts.  For 
as  he  is  a  new  saint,  he  will  be  all  the 
more  indefatigable  in  praying  for  us. 
Juvenalis,  my  friends,  was  a  holy  mar- 
tyr, whose  blood  was  innocently  shed. 
Now,  if  yon  would  also  participate  in 
his  innocence  before  God,  let  each  of 
you  put  an  offering  on  the  altar  during 
mass.  And  do  you,  ye  great  and  rich 
ones,  precede  the  rest  with  your  good 
example.9  w 

Again,  in  1512,Tetzel,  after  having 
preached  at  Zwickau,  had  got  all  his 
money  packed  up,  and  was  about  to 
depart  But  the  parish  priest,  with 
his  chaplain  and  clerk,  came  running 
to  him, bitterly  complaining  that,  while 
he  had  provided  so  splendidly  for  him- 
self, they  had  not  got  as  much  by  the 
indulgence  as  would  pay  for  one  jolly 
day.  u  Truly  I  am  very  sorry,"  an- 
swers Tetzel, <4  but  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  sooner?  However,  ring  the 
bells  again  to-morrow ;  there  may  still, 
perhaps,  be  something  left  for  you." 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  peo- 
ple all  came  flocking  to  church,  and 
Tetzel,  ascending  the  pulpit,  begins: 
u  Dearly  beloved,  true  I  had  intended 
to  depart  this  very  day,  but  last  night 
I  board  in  your  church-yard  a  poor 
soul  moaning  and  weeping  miserably, 
and  imploring  some  one  to  come  to  her 
relief,  and  deliver  her  out  of  purgatory. 
This  caused  me  to  remain  here  to  day, 
to  have  mass  said  and  offerings  made 
for  this  poor  soul.  Now,  whoever 
among  us  should  neglect  to  make  an 
offering  would  thereby  prove  that  he 
has  no  compassion  on  the  poor  soul,  or 
else  that  he  must  either  be  a  fornicator 
or  an  adulterer,  whose  conscience  tells 


him  he  is  not  worthy  to  take  part  in 
this  good  work.  And  that  you  may 
know  what  an  urgent  case  it  is,  I  my- 
self will  be  the  first  to  present  my  of- 
fering." 

Of  course  all  the  people  hasten  to 
follow  so  edifying  m  example,  they 
even  borrow  money  from  one  another, 
for  no  one  wishes  to  be  thought  a  for- 
nicator or  an  adulterer. 

In  citing  such  absurd  stories  as  the 
above,  along  with  many  others  of  a 
still  more  profane  description,  Dr. 
Grone  shows  that,  in  several  instan- 
ces, they  were  the  same  as  were  em- 
ployed to  slander  the  character  of  Ber- 
nardin  Samson,  the  Franciscan  preach- 
er of  Pope  Leo's  indulgence  in  Swit- 
zerland. He  also  cites  two  contempo- 
rary documents,  one  of  them  signed  by 
the  authorities  of  the  town  of  Halle, 
the  other  by  John  Pels,  prior  of  the 
Dominican  convent  of  Nevenwerk,  de- 
nying in  emphatic  terms  that  Tetzel, 
in  his  sermons,  ever  blasphemed  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  shocking  way  be 
was  accused  of  doing.  In  fine,  had 
he  really  been  the  monster  of  depra- 
vity, the  shameless  drunkard,  swindler, 
liar,  blasphemer,  and  adulterer  his  ene- 
mies make  of  him,  it  is  but  too  obvious 
that,  instead  of  opposing,  he  would 
have  joined  Luther,  whose  earliest 
and  most  ardent  disciples  were*  prin- 
cipally degenerate  monks,  in  love  with 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  futility  of 
good  works— cnonks,  in  a  word,  cor- 
responding in  every  respect  to  the 
Protestant  descriptions,  but  opposite  in 
character  as  day  and  night  to  the  true 
nature  of  John  Tetzei 
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THE   BRIDE   OF  EBERSTEIN. 


A  LEGEND  OP  BADEN. 


Four  hoars  distant  from  the  city  of 
Baden,  near  the  market  village  of 
Malsch,  on  a  bold,  projecting  wood- 
crowned  eminence  in  the  Black  Forest, 
stood  the  Castle  of  VValdenfels.  It  is 
now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  scarcely  can 
the  traveller  discover  the  spot  which 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  an  opu- 
lent aud  powerful  family. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Sir  Berin- 
ger.  last  of  his  race,  inhabited  the  castle 
of  Waldenfels.  His  lately  departed 
consort  had  bequeathed  him  an  only 
daughter,  Rosowina  by  name.  In  by- 
gone years  Sir  Beringer  had  ofttimes 
felt  distressed  that  he  would  leave  no 
male  heir  to  propagate  the  name  and 
celebrity  of  his  ancient  stock  ;  and,  in 
this  feeling,  he  had  adopted  Heinrich 
von  Gertingen,  an  orphan  boy,  the  son 
of  an  early  friend  and  companion  in 
arms,  and  the  representative  of  an  an- 
cient but  impoverished  house,  to  whom 
he  purposed  to  bequeath  his  inheritance 
and  his  name.  Not  long,  however, 
after  this  event,  his  daughter  was  born. 
And  as  Rosowina,  after  her  mother's 
early  death,  advanced  in  the  blossom 
of  youth,  she  became  the  pride  and 
happiness  of  her  father's  age,  and  never 
caused  him  sorrow,  save  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  some  day  she  would  leave  the 
paternal  for  the  conjugal  health.  All 
now  that  troubled  him  was  his  adopted 
6on.  The  growing  boy,  while  manifest- 
ing a  becoming  taste  for  knightly  ac- 
complishments, and  obtaining  success 
in  their  display,  nourished  in  his  breast 
the  germ  of  fiery  passions,  which, 
while  they  caused' distress  and  anxiety 
to  the  Lord  of  Waldenfels,  impressed 
his  daughter  with  terror  and  revolted 
feeling.  At  length,  when  Rosowina 
had  attained  her  sixteenth  year,  she  be- 


came to  Heinrich  the  object  of  a  wild 
and  desperate  devotion.  He  repressed 
the  sentiment  awhile,  but  at  length 
yielded  himself  its  slave.  He  perse- 
cuted Rosowina  with  his  ill-timed  and 
terrible  addresses ;  and  one  day,  hav- 
ing found  her  alone  in  the  castle  gar- 
den, he  cast  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
swore  by  all  that  was  holy  and  dear 
that  his  life  was  in  her  hand,  and  that 
without  her  he  must  become  the  victim 
of  an  agonizing  despair.  Rosowina's 
terror  and  confusion  were  boundless ; 
she  had  never  experienced  the  smallest 
feeling  of  affection  tor  the  youth,  but 
rather  regarded  him  with  aversion  and 
alarm.  She  knew  not  at  the  moment 
how  to  act  or  what  to  say.  At  that 
instant  her  father  appeared.  The 
confusion  of  both  sufficiently  discov- 
ered what  had  occurred:  in  a  burn- 
ing rage.  Sir  Beringer  commanded 
the  unhappy  youth  instantly  to  quit 
the  castle  for  ever.  With  one  wild 
glance  at  Rosowina,  Heinrich  obey- 
ed; and  muttering,  "The  misery 
thou  hast  brought  upon  my  life  come 
upon  thine  own !"  rushed  despairingly 
away.  Next  morning  his  body  was 
found  in  the  Murg,  his  countenance 
hideously  distorted,  and  too  well  ex- 
pressing the  despair  with  which  he  had 
left  the  world.  Efforts  were  made,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  conceal  the  horrid 
truth  from  Rosowina,  but  in  vain ;  time, 
however,  softened  the  features  of  the 
ghastly  memory.  She  had  now  com- 
pleted her  seventeenth  year,  and  was 
already  celebrated  as  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  country.  And  not  only 
was  her  beauty  the  subject  of  universal 
praise;  her  maidenly  modesty,  her 
goodness  of  heart,  her  prudent,  thought- 
ful, intelligent  cast  of  mind,  were  tke 
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theme  of  commendation  with  all  who 
had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  her  soci- 
ety. 

A  few  hours'  distance  from  the  Cas- 
tle of  Waldenfels,  in  the  pleasant  val- 
ley through  which  rush  the  clear  waters 
of  the  Alb,  stood  the  monastery  of  Her- 
renalb.  The  Holy  Virgin  was  patroness 
of  the  foundation,  and  the  day  on  which 
the  church  celebrates  the  festival  of  her 
nativity  was  annually  observed  as  the 
grand  holiday  of  the  convent,  when  the 
monks,  to  do  honor  to  this  occasion,  ex- 
hibited all  the  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence which  Christian  bounty  had  placed 
at  their  disposal,  and  spared  no  ex- 
pense to  entertain  their  guests  in  the 
most  hospitable  and  sumptuous  manner. 
And  now  Sir  Beringer  of  Waldenfels 
had  promised  his  Kosowina  to  ride 
over  to  llerrenalb  with  her  the  next 
St.  Mary's  day.  He  was  ever  a  man 
of  his  word ;  how  should  he  now  be 
otherwise,  when  that  word  assured  a 
0  pleasure  to  the  darling  of  his  heart  ? 
Bright  and  genial  rose  the  autumnal 
morning  when  Sir  Beringer  and  Roso- 
wina,  with  a  small  retinue,  rode  over 
the  hills  to  Herrenalb.  The  knight 
and  his  daughter  were  courteously  and 
hospitably  received  by  the  abbot,  and 
his  monks.  The  presence  of  the  noble 
heiress  of  Waldenfels  excited  much  in- 
terest and  observation  in  the  minster 
church  ;  but  the  maiden  herself  appear- 
ed unconscious  of  the  fact.  Seldom, 
however,  as  she  found  herself  disturbed 
by  worldly  thoughts  in  her  devotions 
in  the  castle  chapel  at  Waldenfels,  the 
splendor  of  the  monastic  church  and  ser- 
vices, and  the  innumerable  hosts  of  wor- 
shippers, were  to  her  so  new,  that  she 
felt  tempted,  from  time  to  time,  to  give 
a  momentary  glance  around  her.  On 
one  occasiou  her  gaze  encountered  a 
pair  of  eyes  which  seemed  to  rest  on 
the  attraction  of  her  countenance  with 
an  earnest  yet  respectful  expression, 
and,  inexperienced  as  she  was,  she  was 
at  no  loss  to  comprehend  its  meaning. 
The  gazer  was  a  stately  youth,  who 
wa3  leaning  against  a  pillar.  His 
strong  -  built  and  well  -  proportioned 
frame,  his  noble  and  expressive  coun- 


tenance, and  even  his  rich  and  tasteful 
apparel,  were  well  adapted  to  fix  the 
attention  of  a  youthful  maiden  of  sev- 
enteen, while  his  whole  demeanor  con- 
vinced her  how  deeply  he  was  smitten 
with  the  power  of  her  charms. 

The  service  over,  the  worshippers 
dispersed,  and  the  sumptuous  abbey 
opened  its  hospitable  gates  to  all  who 
could  advance  any  claim  to  ontertain- 
ment.    A  sister  of  Rosowina's  mother 
was  a  nun  in  the  cloister  of  Frauenalb, 
and  Rosowina  was  permitted  occasion- 
ally to  visit  her,  and  had  here  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  noble  young  ladies  of 
the  neighborhood.    She  met  some  of 
them  on  this  occasion,  whom  she  ac- 
companied into  the  spacious  garden  of 
the  convent.    Among  these  was  the 
young  Countess  Agnes  of  Eberstein, 
with  whom  as  she  was  sauntering 
through  an  avenue  of  umbrageous 
beeches,  suddenly  there  stood  before 
her  the  abbot  of  the  convent  and  the 
young  man  who  had  attracted  her 
attention  in  the  church,  who,  side  by 
side,  had  emerged  from  a  side-way  path 
into  the  main  walk.    Rosowina  trem- 
bled in  joyful  alarm  as  she  recogniz^ 
her  admirer:  her  first  thought  was  to 
return  or  retreat,  but,  without  a  mani- 
fest discourtesy,  this  was  now  impossi- 
ble.   Neither  was  the  Countess  Agnes 
at  all  willing  to  escape,  but  rather  forc- 
ed forward  the  reluctant  Rosowina, 
welcoming  at  the  same  time  the  youth- 
ful stranger  as  her  beloved  brother,  the 
Count  Otto  of  Eberstein.  After  mutual 
salutations,  Agnes  introduced  Rosowina 
to  her  brother,  who  was  delighted  to 
recognize  in  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion the  friend  of  his  sister.    He  made 
advances  toward  a  conversation,  but 
the  abbot,  whose  heart  was  less  sensi- 
ble to  beauty,  would  not,  even  for  a  few 
short  minutes,  postpone  the  subject  of 
their  discussion.    At  the  banquet,  how- 
ever, which  followed,  it  was  eisy  for 
the  Count  of  Eberstein,  from  his  high 
connection   with   the   monastery,  to 
choose  his  place,  and  he  placed  himself 
opposite  Sir  Beringer  and  his  daughter. 
The  knights  had  met  occasionally  be 
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fore,  and  a  nearer  acquaintance  was 
soon  made.  To  an  engaging  person 
Sir  Otto  united  the  attractions  of  polish- 
ed manners,  of  knowledge  extensive 
for  that  period,  acquired  by  residence 
in  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  and 
of  a  lively  conversational  talent,  which 
rendered  him  everywhere  a  welcome 
addition  to  society.  With  so  many 
claims  on  her  regard,  it  was  little  won- 
derful that  Rosowina  should  accept  with 
pleasure  the  homage  of  the  count,  and 
encourage  in  his  breast  the  most  de- 
lightful of  hopes. 

About  that  time  the  Counts  of  Eber- 
stein  had  built  a  new  castls  above  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Murg,  not  far 
from  the  family  residence  of  their  an 
cestors.  The  splendor  of  Neueberstein 
was  the  subject  of  universal  conversa- 
tion, and  all  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  new  palace  were  eager 
to  embrace  the  privilege.  An  invita- 
tion from  Count  Otto  to  the  Knight  of 
Waidenfels  and  his  daughter  was  only 
natural,  and  was  no  less  naturally  ac- 
cepted with  especial  welcome. 

Warm  and  mild  shone  the  bright 
autumn  sun  on  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Murg,  as  Sir  Beringer  and  his  daugh- 
ter rode  on  beside  the  crystal  stream ; 
nor  could  Rosowina  suppress  the 
thought  how  she  might  ere  long  as- 
cend the  steep  winding  pathway  to 
the  castle  no  longer  its  visitor,  but 
its  mistress.  Sir  Otto  met  his  guests 
at  the  castle-gate,  and,  with  eyes  beam- 
ing with  joy,  more  especially  as  he  saw 
the  joy  was  mutual,  lifted  Rosowina 
from  her  palfrey.  After  brief  rest  and 
refreshment,  the  inspection  of  the  cas- 
tle began.  Halls  and  chambers  were 
duly  examined,  and  at  last  the  party 
ascended  the  rampart  of  the  loftiest 
tower,  whence  an  enchanting  prospect 
met  the  eye.  Far  below  them  the 
Murg  rolled  its  restless  waters,  now 
flowing  peaceful  between  banks  of 
lively  green,  now  toilsomely  forcing 
its  passage  between  wild  masses  of 
rock.  On  either  side  the  dusky  hills 
towered  above  the  scene;  and  here 
and  there  now  glimmered  out  of  the 
shadow  of  the  forest  a  solitary  moun- 
vol.  v.— 54 


tain  village,  now  a  mass  of  mighty 
cliffs ;  and  as  the  eye  descended  the 
rapid  mountain  stream,  it  rested  on 
the  blooming  plain  of  the  Rhine, 
where,  in  the. violet  tints  of  distance, 
arose  the  awful  barrier  of  the  Vosges. 
Lost  in  the  magnificent  spectacle  stood 
Rosowina,  unable  to  satiate  her  eye  on 
the  glorious  picture,  and  unaware  that 
Otto  was  close  beside  her,  contemplat- 
ing with  secret  pleasure  the  beautiful 
spectatress.  At  length  the  involunta- 
ry exclamation  escaped  her,  u  A  para- 
dise indeed !" 

Then  found  she  herself  softly  clasp- 
ed in  a  gentle  arm,  and  her  hand 
affectionately  pressed,  while  a  well- 
known  voice  uttered  softly,  "  And 
would  not  Rosowina  make  this  place 
*  a  paradise  indeed,'  were  she  to  share 
it  with  me !" 

Unable  now  to  suppress  her  feelings. 
Rosowina  replied  by  a  glance  more 
expressive  than  any  words.  She  re- 
turned that  evening  with  her  father 
to  Waidenfels  the  happy  affianced 
bride  of  Count  Otto  of  Eberstein. 

On  a  bright  spring  morning,  sym- 
bolizing well  the  feelings  of  the  lovers, 
the  marriage  solemnity  was  held  at  the 
Castle  of  Neueberstein,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  state  of  the  period,  which 
few  understood  better  than  Otto  to  dis- 
play. From  towers  and  battlements 
innumerable  banners,  with  'the  Eber- 
stein colors  and  blazonry,  floated  gal- 
lantly in  the  morning  breeze,  and  the 
portal,  adorned  with  wreaths  and  ar- 
ras, cast  wide  its  hospitable  gates. 
Toward  noon  appeared,  in  the  midst 
of  a  glittering  pageant,  the  bride, 
magnificently  arrayed,  but  brighter 
in  her  incomparable  beauty;  and  all 
praised  the  choice  of  Otto,  and  agreed 
that  he  could  have  selected  no  worthier 
object  to  grace  his  halls.  Rosowina, 
however,  felt  unaccountably  distressed. 
It  was  not  the  confusion  of  maiden  mo- 
desty— it  was  not  the  embarrassment 
of  the  bride — that  troubled  the  sereni- 
ty of  her  heart.  She  knew  not  herself 
what  it  was ;  but  it  weighed  upon  her 
mind  like  the  foreboding  of  a  threaten- 
ing misfortune.  An  image,  moreover, 
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arose  to  ber  thought  which  long  had 
seemed  to  have  vanished  from  ber 
memory,  even  that  of  the  unhappy 
Heinrich  von  Gertiogen.  She  en- 
deavored (o  repress  her  anxiety,  and 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  happy  bride- 
groom saw  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  that 
shaded  the  fair  brow  of  his  bride.  But 
when  the  priest  bad  spoken  the  words 
of  blessing,  the  last  spark  of  gloomy 
foreboding  was  extinct,  and  with  un- 
troubled tenderness  she  returned  her 
bridegroom's  nuptial  kiss,  reproaching 
him  smilingly,  and  yet  seriously,  for 
exclaiming,  as  he  did,  with  solemn  ap- 
peals, that  all  the  joys  of  paradise  and 
all  the  bliss  of  heaven  were  poor  and 
insipid  pleasures  in  comparison  of  the 
happiness  which  he  enjoyed  in  calling 
her  his  own. 

The  nuptial  banquet  followed.  It 
was  served  with  profuse  splendor ;  but 
when  the  joy  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
castle  resounded  with  jubilant  voices, 
and  the  dance  was  about  to  begin,  a 
page  announced  a  stranger  knight,  who 
wished  to  speak  to  the  bridegroom ; 
and  forthwith  a  figure  walked  into  the 
ball.  The  stranger's  armor  and  man- 
tle were  black,  and  be  wore  his  visor 
down.  He  proceeded  with  stately  ad- 
vance to  the  place  where  the  newly 
wedded  pair  were  seated  at  the  table, 
made  a  low  reverence,  and  spoke  with 
a  hollow  and  solemn  tone : 

u  I  come,  honored  Count  of  Eber- 
stein,  on  the  part  of  my  master,  the 
powerful  monarch  of  Rachenland,*  to 
whose  court  the  celebrity  of  this  occa- 
sion and  of  your  bride  has  come,  to  as- 
sure you  of  the  interest  which  he  takes 
in  your  person,  and  bis  gratification  in 
the  event  of  (his  day." 

His  speech  was  interrupted  by  a 
page,  who,  kneeling,  presented  him 
with  a  goblet  of  wine.  But  the 
stranger  waved  aside  the  honor,  and 
requested,  as  the  highest  favor  that 
could  be  shown  him,  that  he  might  lead 
the  first  dance  with  the  bride.  None 
of  the  company  had  heard  of  Rachen- 
land; but  the  knowledge  of  distant 

•  Anglici, "  Tht  Land  of  Vengeance.1' 


countries  was  not  then  extensive,  and 
the  representative  of  a  mighty  prince 
could  not  be  refused  the  usual  cour- 
tesy. 

Rosowina,  however,  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  stranger  knight,  had 
experienced  an  unaccountable  shudder- 
ing, which  amounted  almost  to  terror, 
as,  leading  ber  forth  to  the  dance,  be 
chilled  her  whole  frame  with  the  freez- 
ing touch  which,  even  through  his 
gauntlet,  seemed  to  pierce  her  Terv 
heart.  She  was  forced  to  summon  all 
her  strength  to  support  herself  during 
the  dance,  and  was  painfully  impatient 
for  its  conclusion.  At  length  the  de- 
sired moment  arrived,  and  her  partner 
conducted  her  back  to  ber  seat,  bowing 
courteously,  and  thanking  her.  Bat 
at  that  instant  she  felt  even  more 
acutely  the  icy  coldness  of  his  hand, 
while  bis  glowing,  penetrating  eye, 
through  his  visor,  seemed  to  burn  tor 
a  moment  into  her  very  souL  As  he 
turned  to  leave,  a  convulsive  pang  rent 
her  heart,  and,  with  a  shriek,  she  sank 
lifeless  on  the  floor.  Instant  and  uni- 
versal was  the  alarm ;  all  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  the  calamity ;  and  in  the 
confusion  of  the  moment  the  stranger 
knight  vanished. 

Inexpressible  was  the  grief  of  all* 
In  the  bloom  of  beauty  and  rich  ful- 
ness of  youth  lay  the  bride,  cold  and 
inanimate,  a  stark  and  senseless  corpse. 
Every  conceivable  appliance  was  tried 
to  recall  departed  life  ;  but  departed  it 
had  for  ever,  and  all  attempts  were 
vain;  and  when  ft  was  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  that  not  the  smallest 
hope  remained,  the  guests  in  silence 
left  the  house  of  mourning,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  castle  were  left  alone 
with  their  sorrow. 

Three  days  had  now  passed  away. 
The  corpse  of  Rosowina  rested  in  the 
vault  of  the  castle  chapel,  and  the 
mourners,  after  paying  the  last  hon- 
ors to  the  dead,  had  again  departed 
Otto,  left  alone  at  Eberstein,  refused 
all  human  consolation.  The  first  stu- 
pefaction of  sorrow  had  now  given  place 
to  a  clamorous  and  boundless  despair. 
He  cursed  the  day  of  his  nativity,  and 
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in  his  wild  desperation  cried  aloud  that 
he  would  readily  sacrifice  the  salvation 
of  his  soul,  and  renounce  his  claim  on 
eternal  happiness,  were  it  only  granted 
him  to  spend  the  rest  of  life  at  Roso- 
wina's  side. 

Before  the  door  of  the  vault  in  which 
the  young  countess  slept  the  wakeless 
sleep,  Gisbrecht  kept  watch  and  ward. 
Gisbrecht  was  an  old  man-at-arms  of 
the  house  of  Ebersteio,  which  he  had 
served  faithfully  for  more  than  forty 
years.  He  was  a  warrior  from  his 
youth,  and  had  stood  loyally  at  the  side 
of  his  master,  and  of  his  master's  father 
and  grandfather,  in  many  a  bloody 
conflict ;  fear,  except  the  fear  of  God, 
which  he  diligently  cultivated,  was  a 
stranger  to  his  soul.  With  slow  and 
measured  tread  he  paced  up  and  down 
at  his  station,  meditating  the  sudden 
death  of  the  young  and  beautiful  coun- 
tess, and  thence  passing  in  thought  to 
the  instability  and  nothingness  of  all 
human  things.  Often  had  his  glance 
fallen  on  the  entrance  to  the  vault ; 
but  now — what  was  that  ?  Scarcely 
did  he  trust  his  eyes ;  yet  it  was  so. 
The  gate  opened,  and  a  white-robed 
figure  came  forth  from  the  depths  of 
the  sepulchre.  For  a  while,  Gisbrecht 
stood  motionless,  with  bated  breath,  but 
fearless,  while  the  apparition  approach- 
ed him.  But  when  he  gazed  nearer  on 
the  pale,  ashy  countenance,  and  recog- 
nized beyond  a  doubt  the  features  of 
Bosowina,  the  horrors  of  the  spirit- 
world  came  upon  him ;  and,  impelled 

an  unutterable  terror,  he  rushed  up 
the  steps,  and  along  the  corridor  which 
led  to  his  lord's  chamber,  unheeding 
the  call  of  the  white  figure,  which  fol- 
lowed close  upon  his  track. 

Count  Otto,  in  his  despair,  was  turn- 
H?  himself  from  side  to  side  upon  his 
W»  when  he  heard  a  heavy  knock 
°pon  the  door;  and,  as  he  rose  and 
°I*ned  it,  there  stood  old  Gisbrecht, 
Pale,  trembling,  with  distorted  features, 
jpd  scarcely  able  to  stammer  out  from 
Dw  trembling  lips : 

"  0  my  lord  count !  the  Lady  of 
Waldenfels— 99 

MArt  mad,  Gisbrecht !"  cried  the 


count,  astonished  at  the  manner  and 
words  of  the  old  man. 

"  Pardon  me,  lord  count,"  continued 
Gisbrecht,  stammering ;  "  I  meant  to 
say  the  young  departed  countess — " 

44  O  Rosowina  !"  exclaimed  the  count, 
with  an  involuntary  sigh. 

M  Here  she  is — thy  Rosowina  P'  cried 
a  pallid  female  form,  which,  with  these 
words,  precipitated  herself  into  the 
count's  embrace. 

The  count  knew  not  what  to  think. 
He  was  overpowered  with  astonishment. 
Was  it  a  dream  ?  was  it  an  apparition  ? 
or  was  it  Rosowina  indeed  ?  Yes,  it 
was  indeed  she.  It  was  her  silver 
voice.  Her  heart  beat,  her  lips  breath- 
ed, the  mild  and  angelic  features  were 
there.  It  was  Rosowina  indeed,  whom, 
wrapt  in  the  cerements  of  the  grave, 
he  held  in  his  embrace. 

On  the  morrow,  the  wondrous  tale 
was  everywhere  told  in  the  castle  and 
the  neighborhood.  The  Countess  Roso- 
wina had  not  died ;  she  had  only  been 
in  a  trance.  The  sacristan,  fortunate- 
ly, had  not  fastened  the  door  of  the 
vault,  and  the  countes3  on  awakening, 
had  been  enabled  by  the  light  of  the 
sepulchral  lamp  to  extricate  herself 
from  the  coffin,  and  to  follow  the  af- 
frightened  sentinel  to  his  master's 
chamber. 

And  now  at  Castle  Eberstein  once 
more  all  was  liveliness  and  joy.  But 
boundless  as  had  been  the  despair  of 
the  count  at  his  loss,  be  did  not  feel 
happy  in  his  new  good  fortune.  It 
seemed  as  though  a  secret  unknown 
something  intervened  between  him  and 
his  youthful  bride.  He  found  no  more 
in  her  eye  that  deep  expression  of  soul 
that  so  oft  had  awakened  his  heart  to 
transports  of  joy ;  the  gaze  was  dead 
and  cold.  The  warm  kiss  imprinted 
on  her  chilly  lips  met  never  a  return. 
Even  her  character  was  opposite  to  all 
he  had  expected.  As  a  bride,  loving 
and  gentle,  trustful  and  devoted,  open 
and  sincere,  now  was  she  sullen,  testy, 
and  silent.  Every  hour  seemed  these 
peculiarities  to  unfold  themselves  more ; 
every  day  they  become  more  unendur- 
able.    Often  was  his  kiss  rejected, 
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sometimes  with  bitter  mockery ;  if  he 
left  her  awhile  through  annoyance,  she 
reproached  him,  and  filled  the  castle 
with  complaints  of  his  neglect  and 
aversion  ;  when  business  called  him 
abroad,  she  tortured  him  with  the  most 
frightful  jealousy.  Even  in  her  man- 
ners and  inclinations  the  Countess  of 
Eberstein  was  an  actual  contrast  to  the 
heiress  of  Waldenfels  ;  all  in  her  was 
low,  ignoble,  and  mean  ;  one  habit  was 
chiefly  remarkable  in  her,  always  to 
cross  her  husband,  to  distress  and 
annoy  him,  to  embitter  all  his  joys, 
to  darken  all  his  pleasures.  And 
soon  it  became  the  common  saying 
of  the  neighborhood :  "  The  Count  of 
Eberstein  thought  he  had  been  court- 
ing an  angel,  but  he  had  brought  home 
a  dragon  from  an  opposite  world." 

With  inexhaustible  patience,  with 
imperturbable  equanimity,  Count  Otto 
endured  these  annoyances.  No  com- 
plaint, no  reproach,  ever  passed  bis 
lips.  He  had  loved  Rosowina  too 
faithfully,  too  entirely,  to  let  the  con- 
duct of  her  whom  he  now  called  his 
wife  so  soon  extinguish  the  passion 
of  his  heart.    But  these  disappointed 


hopes,  this  perpetual  straggle  between 
love  and  despised  self- esteem,  and  th» 
concealment  of  the  sharpest  pangs  of 
his  soul,  gnawed  at  the  very  germ  of 
life,  and  destroyed  it  at  its  core.  A 
slow  fever  seized  him,  and  he  was  do* 
visibly  decaying,  and  approaching  ti* 
grave.  One  morning  he  was  found 
unexpectedly  in  the  death-struggle. 
He  asked  for  the  chaplain  of  the  cas- 
tle, in  order  to  make  his  dying  confes- 
sion ;  but  the  holy  man  only  arrived 
in  time  to  witness  his  last  most  ago- 
nizing groans.  At  the  same  moment  a 
frightful  crash  shook  the  foundations  of 
the  castle,  the  doors  of  the  burial-vault 
sprang  open,  and  some  of  the  domes- 
tics saw  the  spectral  form  of  Rosowina 
sweep  into  it,  and  vanish  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

The  deserted  castle  of  Neuebersteio 
sank  in  ruins,  uninhabited  for  many  cen- 
turies ;  the  popular  belief  being  that  Otto 
and  Rosowina  continued  to  appear  in 
its  haunted  apartments,  and  to  set  forth 
thereby  the  solemn  lesson,  that  he  wtakes 
the  most  foolish  and  wicked  of  bargains, 
who  gains  even  the  whole  world,  if  he 
lose  his  own  soul. 


From  The  Lamp. 

THE  MINER. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN     OF  NOVALIS. 


In  a  room  of  a  clean  inn  sat  a  group 
of  men,  partly  travellers,  partly  per- 
sons that  had  entered  to  drink  a  glass 
of  beer,  who  conversed  with  each  other 
on  various  subjects.  The  attention  of 
the  company  was  particularly  directed 
to  an  old  man  in  strange  attire  who 
was  seated  at  a  table,  and  answered 
in  a  friendly  manner  all  the  questions 
which  were  put  to  him. 

u  He  came  from  foreign  parts,"  he 
said ;  "  and  was  a  native  of  Bohemia. 


From  early  youth  be  had  bad  a  vehe- 
ment longing  to  know  what  was  hid- 
den within  the  mountains  whence  the 
water  gushed  up  into  the  springs,  and 
where  we  found  the  gold,  silver,  aad 
precious  stones,  which  have  attraction 
so  irresistible  for  man.  In  the  church 
of  the  neighboring  monastery  be  had 
often  gazed  upon  the  solid  brilliancy 
of  the  images  and  reliquaries,  and 
wished  that  they  could  speak  and 
tell  him  of  their  mysterious  origin. 
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He  had  heard  sometimes  that  they 
came  from  far  distant  lands;  bat  he 
had  asked  himself  why  these  treasures 
and  gems  should  not  be  found  In  his 
own  district.  Not  without  a  purpose 
were  the  mountainous  regions  so  vast, 
and  preserved  so  securely ;  so  it  seem- 
ed to  Jbim,  as  sometimes  on  the  hills  he 
found  bright  and  glittering  stones.  He 
had  often  clambered  into  clefts  and  ca- 
verns, and  beheld  with  unspeakable 
pleasure  those  primeval  halls  and 
vaults.  At  length  he  once  met  a 
traveller  who  advised  him  to  become 
a  miner,  by  which  means  he  might 
gratify  his  curiosity.  He  had  told 
him  that  there  were  miners  in  Bo- 
hemia; and  that,  if  he  followed  the 
downward  course  of  the  river,  he 
would  after  ten  or  twelve  days'  jour- 
ney arrive  at  Eula;  there  he  had  only 
to  speak,  and  he  might  at  once  become 
a  miner.  He  had  not  sought  for  fur- 
ther information ;  but  the  next  day  had 
set  out  on  his  journey. 

*  After  a  fatiguing  walk  of  several 
days  "  he  continued,  I  arrived  at  Eu- 
la. I  cannot  express  the  joy  I  felt  when 
from  the  summit  of  a  hill  I  saw  large 
piles  of  stones,  overgrown  with  shrubs, 
and  upon  which  stood  little  wooden 
huts ;  and  when  in  the  valley  below  I 
saw  clouds  of  smoke  rolltng  over  the 
wood,  a  distant  noise  increased  the 
eagerness  of  my  expectation.  With 
wonderful  curiosity,  and  full  of  silent 
devotion.  I  stood  upon  one  of  the  stone 
mounds  before  the  black  abyss,  which, 
from  the  interior  of  the  hut,  led  down 
atraight  into  the  mountain.  Then  I 
hastened  down  the  valley,  where  I  met 
some  darkly-clad  men  with  lamps,  who, 
48  I  rightly  supposed,  were  miners. 
With  bashful  anxiety  I  mentioned 
mJ  design  to  them;  they  listened  to 
Bfe  with  kindness,  and  bade  me  go 
to  the  melting  house  and  inquire  for 
the  surveyor,  who  would  at  once  in- 
form me  whether  or  not  my  offer 
would  be  accepted.  They  thought 
that  tny  wish  would  be  fulfilled,  and 
told  me  the  usual  words  of  salutation, 
iGHick  au/J9  with  which  I  should 
**x*t  the  surveyor.    Full  of  joyful 


expectation,  I  left  them,  and  could 
never  cease  repeating  to  myself  the 
novel  salutation,  so  full  of  signifi- 
cance. 

iA  I  found  a  venerable  old  man,  who, 
when  I  told  him  my  history,  and  had 
informed  him  of  my  eager  desire  to 
learn  his  curious  and  mysterious  art, 
promised  in  a  very  friendly  manner  to 
grant  my  request.  I  seemed  to  please 
him ;  and  he  kept  me  in  his  house. 
With  impatience  I  waited  for  the  hour 
when  I  should  descend  into  the  mine, 
and  see  myself  clothed  in  the  costume 
which  had  so  great  a  charm  in  my  eyes. 
That  evening  he  brought  me  a  suit  of 
miner's  clothes,  and  taught  me  the  use 
of  several  instruments,  which  he  kept 
locked  up  in  a  room. 

"In  the  evening  several  miners 
came  to  him ;  and  although  for  the 
most  part  their  language  and  the 
subjects  of  their  conversation  were 
unintelligible  and  novel  to  me,  I  en- 
deavored not  to  miss  a  single  word 
of  what  was  said.  The  little,  how- 
ever, which  I  fancied  I  understood 
increased  my  curiosity,  and  suggest- 
ed strange  dreams  to  me  during  the 
night. 

"  I  awoke  betimes,  and  was  soon 
with  my  new  host,  around  whom  the 
miners  gradually  assembled  to  receive 
his  orders.  A  room  in  his  house  was 
fitted  up  as  a  chapel.  A  monk  appear- 
ed, who  said  mass,  and  afterward  re- 
cited a  solemn  prayer,  in  which  he  be- 
sought the  Almighty  to  take  the  miners 
into  his  holy  keeping,  to  support  them 
in  their  perilous  toil,  to  shield  them 
from  the  assaults  and  malice  of  evil 
spirits,  and  richly  to  bless  their  la- 
bors. 

w  Never  before  had  I  prayed  with  so 
much  fervor,  or  felt  in  so  lively  a  man- 
ner the  high  significance  of  the  divine 
office.  My  future  companions  seemed 
to  me,  as  it  were,  subterranean  heroes 
who  had  to  surmount  a  thousand  dan- 
gers, but  whose  lot  was  enviable  from 
the  wonderful  knowledge  they  possess- 
ed, and  who,  through  their  solemn  and 
silent  acquaintance  with  the  primeval 
caverns  of  nature,  were  iu  her  dark 
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and  marvellous  chambers  endued  with 
heavenly  gifts  and  blissfully  raised 
above  all  the  annoyances  of  the  world. 

"At  the  close  of  the  service  the 
surveyor  gave  me  a  lamp  and  a  small 
wooden  crucifix,  and  went  with  me  to 
the  shaft,  as  wc  call  the  steep  entrance 
to  the  subterranean  abode.  He  show- 
ed me  the  manner  of  descent,  and  in- 
structed me  in  the  names  of  the  nume- 
rous objects  and  their  divisions.  Hold- 
ing a  rope,  which  was  attached  by  a 
knot  to  a  side-post,  with  one  hand,  and 
a  lighted  lamp  with  the  other,  he  be- 
gan to  descend.  I  followed  his  exam- 
ple ;  and,  proceeding  at  a  somewhat 
rapid  pace,  we  soon  arrived  at  a  con- 
siderable depth. 

44  A  feeling  of  deep  solemnity  per- 
vaded ray  mind,  and  the  light  which 
moved  before  me  seemed,  as  it  were,  a 
fortunate  star  which  guided  me  to  the 
secret  treasuries  of  nature.  We  reach- 
ed below  a  labyrinth  of  paths  ;  and  my 
friendly  master  was  never  wearied  an- 
swering all  my  questions,  and  instruct- 
ing me  in  his  art. 

44  The  murmur  of  the  water,  the 
distance  from  earth's  inhabited  sur- 
face, the  darkness  and  intricacy  of 
our  route,  and  the  sound  from  afar 
of  the  miners  at  work,  filled  me  with 
extraordinary  pleasure,  and  I  felt  with 
joy  that  I  was  now  in  full  possession 
of  that  which  it  had  ever  been  my 
earnest  desire  to  possess.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  explain  and  describe  the  full 
satisfaction  of  an  inborn  desire — that 
wonderful  pleasure  one  finds  in  things 
which  have  some  secret  connection  with 
one's  inmost  being,  and  in  occupations 
to  which  one  is  called,  and  for  which 
from  his  cradle  bis  nature  is  adapted. 
Perhaps  to  most  people  these  might 
appear  obscure,  vulgar,  or  repulsive, 
but  to  me  they  seemed  as  necessary 
as  air  or  food. 

44  My  aged  master  was  much  pleased 
with  my  genuine  satisfaction,  and  pre- 
dicted that  my  zeal  and  attention  would 
insure  success.  With  what  rapture 
did  I  see  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
now  more  than  five-and- forty  years 
ago,  the  king  of  metals  lying  in  delicate 


leaves  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock!  It 
seemed  to  me  as  though  he  were  kere 
kept  in  close  imprisonment,  and  *W*ie 
with  pleasure  upon  the  miner  who  wiib 
so  much  danger  and  labor  had  cloves 
his  way  to  him  through  strong  walb  to 
bring  him  to  the  light  of  day,  bo  that  be 
might  be  honored  in  royal  crowns  and 
vessels  and  holy  reliquaries,  and  might 
lead  and  govern  the  world  in  valued 
and  well  earned  coin. 

"  Thenceforth  I  remained  at  Euk, 
and  rose  by  degrees  to  the  grade  of 
hewer — who  alone  among  the  miners 
carries  on  the  work  on  the  rock  itself — 
from  carrying  out  the  loose  metal  m 
baskets,  to  which  work  I  had  been  at 
first  appointed. 

44  On  the  day  when  I  became  a  hewer 
my  aged  master  laid  his  hand  on  his 
daughter's  head  and  on  mine,  and  bless- 
ed us  as  bride  and  bridegroom.  On 
the  same  day  before  sunrise  I  had  cut 
open  a  rich  vein.  The  duke  gave  me 
a  gold  chain  with  his  likeness  on  a 
large  medal,  and  promised  me  my  step- 
father's situation.  What  happiness 
was  mine  when  on  our  wedding  day  I 
hung  it  round  the  neck  of  my  bride, 
and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her !  Our 
old  father  lived  to  see  several  grand- 
children, and  at  length  passed  in  peace 
from  the  dark  mine  of  this  world  to 
await  the  great  day  of  general  retribu- 
tion." 

Here  the  old  miner  paused  awhile 
and  wiped  away  some  tears  from  his 
eyes. 

44  Oh  V  he  at  last  exclaimed,  •«  God's 
blessing  must  needs  rest  upon  the  mi- 
ner s  labors ;  for  there  is  no  craft  which 
makes  its  workers  more  fortunate  and 
more  noble-minded,  which  tends  more 
to  excite  faith  in  God  s  wisdom  and 
providence,  and  which  preserves  purer 
innocence  and  youthfulness  of  heart 
than  that  of  the  miner.  Poor  is  he 
born  into  the  world,  and  poor  he  leaves 
it.  It  is  his  high  joy  to  discoyer  where 
the  potent  minerals  are  to  be  found, 
and  to  bring  them  to  light ;  but  their 
dazzling  brilliancy  has  no  influence 
over  his  heart.  Free  from  all  perilous 
covetousness,  his  pleasure  is  rather  de- 
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rived  from  their  wonderful  formation, 
the  singularity  of  their  origin  and  their 
habitats,  than  from  their  possession, 
though  it  promises  all  things.  They 
have  no  greater  charm  for  him  than  if 
they  were  common  wares;  and  he 
would  rather  seek  for  them  tli rough 
toil  and  danger  in  the  deep  fastnesses 
of  the  earth,  than  strive  for  them  on  its 
surface  by  illusive  and  fraudulent  arts. 
That  toil  keeps  his  heart  fresh  and  his 
mind  courageous ;  he  enjoys  his  scanty 
pay  with  genuine  thankfulness,  and 
ascends  every  day  from  the  dark  scenes 
of  his  calling  with  renewed  pleasure  in 
life.  He  alone  knows  the  real  charm 
of  light  and  repose,  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  the  fresh  air  and  the  pros- 
pects which  meet  his  eye.  With  what 
zest  and  thankfulness  does  he  eat  his 
daily  bread,  and  with  what  friendly 
feelings  does  he  associate  with  his  fel- 
lows and  taste  the  pleasures  of  familiar 
conversation !  In  his  solitude  he  thinks 
with  hearty  good- will  of  his  compa- 
nions and  his  family,  and  feels  ever  re- 
newed in  his  mind  the  mutual  needful- 
ness and  relationship  of  men.  His 
calling  teaches  him  unwearied  patience, 
and  never  permits  him  to  waste  his 
attention  on  unprofitable  thoughts.  He 
has  to  deal  with  wonderfully  hard  and 
inflexible  power,  which  can  only  be 
overcome  by  obstinate  labor  and  con- 
stant vigilance. 

44  But  what  a  splendid  plant  he  finds 
growing  and  blooming  in  these  dreadful 
depths !  It  is  real  trust  in  his  heaven- 
ly Father,  whose  hand  and  providence 


are  daily  made  visible  to  him  by  un- 
mistakable signs.  How  often  have  I 
sat  down  in  my  place  of  work  and  con- 
templated by  the  light  of  my  lamp  my 
rude  crucifix  with  the  truest  devotion ! 
There  for  the  first  time  did  I  rightly 
comprehend  the  holy  significance  of 
that  mysterious  symbol;  there  has  my 
heart  felt  its  noblest  impulses,  which 
have  been  of  continual  use  to  me. 

k*  Truly  he  must  have  been  a  godlike 
man  who  first  taught  the  miner's  craft, 
and  hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  rocks  that 
solemn  emblem  of  human  life.  Here 
the  vein  discloses  itself  wide  and  un-. 
worked  but  valueless.  There  the  rocks 
confine  it  within  a  narrow  obscure  cleft ; 
but  there  it  is  found  of  the  noblest  pro- 
portions. Other  veins  running  into  it 
debase  it,  until  it  is  joined  by  one  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  finally  enhances 
its  value.  Often  it  breaks  before  the 
miner  in  a  thousand  fragments  ;  but  he 
is  not  discouraged.  He  pursues  his 
work  quietly,  and  presently  sees*  his 
perseverance  rewarded  as  it  stretches 
itself  before  him  in  increased  dimen- 
sions. Sometimes  an  illusive  fragment 
leads  him  astray,  but,  soon  perceiving 
his  mistake,  he  vigorously  breaks 
through  it  till  he  finds  the  vein  leading 
to  the  true  ore.  How  well  acquainted 
is  the  miner  with  all  the  humors  of 
chance!  but  how  thoroughly  does  he 
understand  that  zeal  and  perseverance 
are  the  only  real  means  to  manage 
them  and  to  take  from  them  their  ob- 
stinately defended  treasures !" 
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Photograph*  of  Churches  in  France. 
— This  year's  issue  of  transcripts  from 
ancient  Gothic  buildings  and  portions  of 
buildings  by  the  Architectural  Photo- 
graphic Association  is  unusually  inter- 
esting, not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty 
and  clearness  of  the  sun-pictures  of  which 
it  consists,  but  of  the  subjects  that  have 
been  chosen  for  the  camera.  These  con- 
tain no  renaissance  examples  or  speci- 
mens of  sixteenth  century  craft  in  impos- 
ing semi -barbarous  fronts  on  noble  Goth- 
ic churches  of  earlier  date,  as  in  the  works 
at  Belloy,  Luzarches,  and  Verteuil. 
These  changes  had  remarkable  interest 
of  their  own,  and  were  acceptable  to  the 
student  who  cared  to  see  how  great  was 
the  debt  of  the  remodelling  architect  to 
his  middle  age  forerunner.  The  studies 
now  before  us  range  from  St  Georges  de 
Boscherville,  founded  in  1050  by  Ralph 
de  Tancarville,  chamberlain  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  to  the  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  west  front  of  the  church  at 
Civray,  which,  like  its  greater  neighbor, 
Notre  Dame  de  Grande,  at  Poitiers,  also 
represented  here,  dates  from  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  through  the 
curious  rather  than  important  early 
church  of  St.  Ours,  at  Loches,  at  the 
door  of  which  stands  a  Roman  altar  that 
appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  font ;  the 
superb  portals  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Char- 
tres,  of  which  we  have  five  admirable 
photographs  ;  St.  Julien,  at  Lc  Mans;  the 
interior  of  the  church  of  SL  Pierre,  at 
Lisieux,  the  west  front  of  the  same,  with 
its  unequal  but  beautiful  towers;  and  the 
church  of  St.  Riquier,  near  Abbeville, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  W  he  well,  and  is  a  splen- 
did Flamboyant  work,  with  certain  ele- 
ments of  decoration  that  assimilate  it  with 
those  of  perpendicular.  Of  this  church 
we  should  very  much  enjoy  a  good  inte- 
rior view,  on  account  of  its  value  in  illus- 
trating the  happy  union  of  early  French 
Gothic  with  much  later  Flamboyant 
To  these  must  be  added  a  view  of  the 
very  fine  Flamboyant  west  front  of  St 
Wulfram,  at  Abbeville,  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  its  kind,  and  the  west  front  of 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Gatien,  at  Tours,  a 
work  which  was  begun  in  1440,  and 


brought  to  perfection  in  1500,  under 
Robert  de  Lenoncour,  then  archbishop. 
We  can  only  find  one  fault  in  this  series, 
that  is,  the  excessive  number  of  door- 
ways it  contains.  A  doorway,  or  series 
of  portals,  is  one  of  the  happiest  fields 
for  architectural  art ;  but  there  is  a  dis- 
proportion in  this  respect  here,  where, 
out  of  twenty-two  examples,  we  have 
but  one  interior  view,  that  of  St  Pierre, 
at  Lisieux,  and  three  general  views,  two 
of  which  comprise  portals. 

St  Georges  do  Boscherville  is  one  of 
the  best  known  examples  of  the  early 
Norman  churches,  and  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  its  exterior,  its  fin© 
proportions,  beautiful  central  tower,  and 
high  octagonal  spire.  Interiorly,  the 
building  is  much  richer  than  without, 
and  comparatively  light  in  style  ;  the 
west  front  is  among  the  most  highly  or- 
namented examples  of  its  kind  and  date 
in  Normandy,  and  comprises  a  round- 
headed  arch  with  five  concentric  roll- 
mouldings,  with  as  many  shafts  in  the 
side  of  the  entrance,  and  is  decorated 
with  beaked  heads,  frets,  cables,  and 
chevrons  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  capi- 
tal in  design.  The  apse  of  this  church, 
which  is  shown  in  the  view  before  us, 
is  very  curious.  The  western  turrets 
are  works  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Notre  Dame,  at  Poitiers,  is  too  well 
known  to  the  artist  and  antiquary  to 
need  commendation  or  description  here ; 
the  design  is  a  noble  one,  and  happily 
illustrates  the  Romanesque  of  Poitou. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  window, 
which  resembles  that  at  Civray  in  posi- 
tion, has  been  converted  from  the  origi- 
nal round  form  to  a  tall  shape,  and  that 
this  was  done  to  admit  the  introduction 
of  painted  glass.  We  believe  this  is  a 
mistake,  and  the  window  retains  its  pris- 
tine form.  The  window  at  Civray  was 
certainly  never  circular.  The  canopied 
niches  of  fifteenth  century  work,  at  the 
sides  of  this  window,  which  once  dis- 
figured the  facade,  have  been  removed 
by  late  restorers  of  the  edifice,  obviously 
to  the  improvement  of  the  design.  We 
do  not  see  in  the  two  views  of  the  church 
of  St  Ours,  at  Loches,  enough  to  demand 
a  double  illustration :  one  better  selected 
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yicw  than  either  of  those  which  appear 
here  would  be  enough.  A  general  prospect 
of  the  church  would  have  been  valuable  as 
an  illustration  of  its  four  tourelles,  with 
their  roofs  of  stone,  after  the  manner  of 
those  in  the  west  front  of  Notre  Dame, 
at  Poitiers.  Doubtless  the  low  porch  of 
the  church  at  Loches,  which  is  not  shown 
in  the  photograph,  prevented  the  selec- 
tion of  a  more  powerful  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  and  interfered  with  the  choice 
of  points  of  view.  Mr.  Petit  has  carefully 
analyzed  this  church  in  his  Architectural 
Studies  of  France.  We  have  also  a  view 
of  the  details  of  the  doorway  exterior  re- 
presenting the  carvings  of  what  may  be 
called  the  imperfect  capitals  of  the  jambs. 

The  glorious  porches  of  Chartres,  es- 
pecially that  magnificent  one  on  the 
south  side,  are  admirably  represented  in 
five  photographs.  These  give  the  south 
doorway,  north  doorway,  details  of  the 
north  doorway,  doorways  of  the  west 
front ;  the  last  represents  the  long-rob- 
ed statues  of  the  royal  saints  and  other 
features  of  the  Porte  Rovale,  (so  called, 
probably  because  Henry  the  Fourth  en- 
tered by  it  to  his  coronation,)  after  they 
left  the  restorer's  hands,  and  is  a  fine, 
clear  photograph. — Athenmum. 

Newspaper  Zoology. — The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  has  published  the  following  in- 
teresting note:  "The  Courier  de  Sai- 
gon reports  some  extraordinary  items 
of  natural  history  from  the  land  of  the 
Anamites.  There  is  a  certain  fish,  called 
Ca-ong  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
which  has  distinguished  itself  to  that  de- 
gree that  the  king  has  bestowed  upon  it 
the  proud  title  of  4  Nam  hai  dui  bnong 
gnan,'  which,  as  everybody  knows,  means 
'Great  General  of  the  South  Sea.'  It 
appears  that  this  laudable  fish  is  in  the 
habit  of  quietly  paddling  round  the  ships 
near  the  coast  until  somebody  tumbles 
overboard.  He  then  seizes  him  instantly, 
and,  instead  of  eating  him,  gently  carries 
him  in  his  mouth  to  the  shore.  At  Wung- 
tau,  near  St  James's  Cape,  they  keep  a 
skeleton  of  this  extraordinary  philan- 
thropist. It  is  about  thirty-five  feet  long, 
possesses  front  teeth  like  an  elephant, 
very  large  eyes,  a  black  skin  very  smooth, 
a  tail  like  a  lobster,  and  two  wings  on  the 
back." 

Mechanics  of  Flight. — An  extremely 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject  was  read 
by  Mr.  Wenham  to  the  Aeronautical  So- 
ciety. The  subject  is  too  difficult  and 
complex  to  be  explained  briefly,  and 


therefore  we  will  only  say  that  Mr.  "Wen- 
ham  has  brought  into  the  explanation  of 
flight  the  effect  of  the  forward  motion 
in  retarding  descent    Imagine  a  paral- 
lelogram 10  ft.  long  by  2  ft  broad,  weigh- 
ing 20  lbs.    Such  a  body  would  descend 
in  still  air  at  the  limiting  rate  of  1820 
ft.  per  minute,  the  resistance  of  the  air 
put  in  motion  by  the  plane  balancing  at 
that  velocity  the  effect  of  gravity.  If 
now  a  force  be  applied  horizontally  so  as 
to  carry  the  plane  with  its  long  side  for- 
ward at  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  per  hour, 
then  the  motion  of  the  plane  being  both 
downward  and  forward,  a  great  volume 
of  air  will  pass  under  the  front  margin 
of  the  plane,  and  will  be  carried  down- 
ward before  leaving  the  hinder  margin. 
The  weight  of  air  thus  put  in  motion 
will  be  enormous,  and  the  descending 
velocity  of  the  plane  proportionately  re- 
duced.   Mr.  Wenham  calculates  that  the 
velocity  of  descent  would  in  these  cir- 
cumstances be  reduced  to  one  fifteenth  of 
the  passive  rate  of  descent,  or  would 
not  exceed  83  ft.  per  minute.    Each  par- 
ticle of  air  would  then  be  moved  down- 
ward eight  tenths  of  an  inch  by  the 
passage  of  the  plane,  and  conversely,  if 
this  inclination  were  given  to  the  plane, 
it  would  move  forward  without  descend- 
ing.   Mr.  Wenham  finds  that  few  birds 
can  raise  themselves  vertically  in  the  air, 
the  exertion  in  that  case  being  excessive. 
The  eagle  can  only  lift  itself  from  the 
ground  by  running  with  outstretched 
wings  till  its  velocity  having  become 
sufficient,  it  glides  into  the  air  as  if  slid- 
ing on  a  frictionless  plane. — Popular 
Science  Review. 

A  New  Volcano  in  the  South  Seas. — 
From  a  letter  forwarded  by  the  English 
consul  at  Navigators*  Islands,  we  learn 
that  a  volcano  has  just  broken  out  at  Ma- 
nila, about  two  miles  from  the  islands  of 
Oloscqa.  It  was  preceded  by  a  violent 
shock  of  earthquake,  which  commenced 
on  the  5th  of  September,  and  on  the  12th 
dense  thick  smoke  rose  out  of  the  sea. 
Lava  was  thrown  up,  discoloring  the  water 
for  many  miles  round,  and  destroying  large 
quantities  of  fish.  Wherever  the  ashes 
fell  on  the  adjacent  island,  they  destroyed 
all  vegetation.  Up  to  the  middle  of  No- 
vember dense  smoke  was  still  being 
thrown  up.  It  is  said  that  the  smoko 
rose  higher  than  the  neighboring  island, 
which  is  over  2000  feet  high.  The  consul 
has  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  any  bank  thrown  up  in  the  water. 
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A  Chemical  Method  for  effectually 
Cleaning  Glass  is  givon  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished work  on  one  of  the  processes  of 
photography.  It  is  simple,  reliable,  and 
completely  efficient,  and  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  found  very  useful  by  our  readers. 
It  is  as  follows:  Dilute  the  ordinary  hy- 
drofluoric acid  sold  in  gutta-percha  bot- 
tles, with  four  or  five  parts  of  water, 
drop  it  on  a  cotton  rubber,  (not  on  the 
glass,)  and  rub  well  over,  afterward 
washing  till  the  acid  is  removed.  The 
action  is  the  same  as  that  of  sulphuric 
acid  when  used  for  cleaning  copper;  a 
little  of  the  glass  is  dissolved  oft',  and  a 
fresh  surface  exposed.  The  solution  of 
the  acid  in  water  does  not  leave  a  dead 
surface  on  the  glass,  as  the  vapor  would; 
if  a  strong  solution  is  left  on  long  enough 
to  produce  a  visible  depression,  the  part 
affected  will  be  quite  bright  This  method 
is  recommended  in  some  cases  for  clean- 
ing photographic  plates. 

Nature  of  the  Earth  eaten  hy  the 
People  of  Borneo. — The  Chemical  News 
gives  us  the  composition  of  the  clay 
which  is  eaten  so  extensively  by  the 
natives  of  Borneo.  It  states  that  some 
years  ago  the  manager  of  the  Orange- 
Nassau  colliery,  near  Zandjermasin,  in 
the  island  of  Borneo,  found  that  many 
of  his  work-people  (natives)  consumed 
large  quantities  of  a  kind  of  clay ;  a  sam- 
ple of  this  material  was  forwarded  to 
Batavia  for  analysis,  and  the  following  is 
the  result  in  10U  parts: 

Pitcoal  resin,  (organic  matter  vol- 
atile at  red  heat,)  15  4 

Pure  carbon,  "  "  "  14  9 
Silica,  "      "      "  388 

Alumina,  "      "      u      27  7 

Iron  pyrites,      "      M      "  8*7 

1000 

Photography  at  Vie  Paris  Exhibition. 
— On  the  whole,  the  art-science  of  pho- 
tography  plays  its  part  well  at  the  great 
French  International  Exhibition,  and  in 
the  collective  displays  of  various  nations 
we  find  its  numerous  and  diverse  appli- 
cations, improvements,  and  modifications 
fairly  represented.  The  Austrian  collec- 
tion is  a  very  attractive  one,  and  contains 
some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  pho- 
to-lithography yet  produced ;  its  speci- 
mens of  portraiture  from  life-size  down- 
ward are  of  a  very  excellent  character, 
and,  like  those  of  France,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  are  decidedly  superior  to  the 


English.  In  the  Darmstadt  contributions 
are  some  interesting  specimens  by  Dr. 
Reissiz,  exhibited  to  illustrate  his  theory 
of  photogenic  action.  In  the  Prussian 
department  a  large  portrait  lens  attracts 
atteution ;  it  is  fourteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  covers  a  square  of  thirty  inches. 
The  French  department  contains  some 
interesting  specimens  of  photographic- 
engraving  process,  of  enamelled  photo- 
graphs, and  of  enlargements  from  micro- 
scopical photographs,  amongst  which  is 
one  of  a  flea  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a 
small  pig.  Amongst  the  novelties  and 
applications  of  photography  to  decorative 
art  are  photographs  of  a  singular  charac- 
ter, illustrative  of  a  new  process  called 
14  Chrysoplasty."  They  represent  gold- 
smiths' work,  ancient  armor,  draperies 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  bronze 
statuary,  philosophic  instruments,  etc., 
and  arc  apparently  in  the  same  metals  as 
the  originals.  This  process,  is  a  secret 
one,  but  the  inventor,  Mr.  Ikeringer,  is 
prepared  to  produce  such  photographs 
from  any  negatives  which  may  be  sent 
him  for  that  purpose.  He  is  at  present 
making  a  large  collection  of  specimens 
from  antique  curiosities  and  works  of  art 
in  metal  dispersed  in  the  public  and  > 
private  museums  of  various  nations  and 
with  this  end  in  view  appeals  to  the 
owners  and  guardians  of  such  collections, 
and  those  who  have  negatives  of  the 
required  description,  to  render  him  assis- 
tance. In  photographic  portraiture,  by 
universal  consent,  the  French  stand  prom- 
inently foremost,  so  much  so  that,  as 
The  Times  says,  44  amongst  those  articles 
which  are  specially  called  articles  de  Pa- 
ris, a  good  photographic  portrait  is  now 
to  be  placed/1  In  the  English  department 
we  miss  most  of  our  foremost  photogra- 
phers, amongst  them  Mr.  O.  G.  Reglandes, 
Mr.  T.  R.  Williams,  and  but  too  many 
others.  Mr.  May  all,  M.  Claudet,  Lock  and 
Whitfield,  Ross,  and  other  of  our  chief 
portraitists  exhibit  largely,  but  all  show 
but  weak  and  mean  when  contrasted 
with  their  rival  portraitists  as  represented 
in  the  French  collection.  As  landscap- 
ists  English  photographers,  like  English 
painters,  carry  off  the  palm.  Why  land- 
scapes by  English  operators  so  far  sur- 
pass others  we  cannot  explain,  but  no 
one  with  any  artistic  taste  or  judgment 
would  hesitate  to  attribute  the  superior- 
ity of  the  French  portraits  purely  and 
simply  to  a  more  refined  taste  and  greater 
knowledge  of  pictorial  science  in  their 
producers.     The  English  photograph? 
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display  little  merit  beyond  such  as  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  good  tools,  while  the  French 
photographers  are  evidently,  as  a  rule, 
artists  studying  such  things  as  lighting, 
posing  and  arranging,  exposing  and  de- 
veloping with  considerable  artistic  know- 
ledge and  preconceived  design,  the  former 
with  a  view  to  putting  a  picture  before 
the  lens,  and  the  latter  with  a  view  to  its 
faith  nil  reproduction  in  the  operating 
room.  Two  of  the  great  secrets  of  their 
greater  success  will,  we  believe,  be  found 
to  reside  in  the  much  longer  exposures 
they  give  their  plates  in  the  camera,  and 
in  the  use  of  a  developer  not  so  rapid  in 
its  action  as  to  escape  control  during 
development.  The  great  cry  in  England 
has  been  for  short  exposures  and  power- 
ful developers,  things  which  war  against 
the  subtle  delicacies  of  gradations  from 
light  to  dark,  and  from  darks  into  re- 
flected lights,  which  constitute  one  of 
the  most  special  and  striking  peculiari- 


ties of  the  best  French  portraits.  Refer 
back  to  past  volumes  of  the  English 
photographic  journals,  and  this  craving 
for  extraordinary  rapidity  coupled  with 
frequent  mention  of  the  extraordinary 
long  exposures  given  on  the  continent, 
where  the  light  is  more  powerful  and  the 
atmosphere  more  pure,  will  be  found. 
You  will  also  perceive  that,  while  articles 
tending  directly  and  indirectly  to  give 
mechanical  manipulation  and  good  tools 
all  the  credit  of  increased  success  crowd 
their  pages  to  a  wearying  degree  of  same- 
ness and  repetition,  papers  of  a  truly 
art-educational  character  are  extremely 
rare,  in  consequence,  we  have  been  in- 
formed, of  the  little  real  appreciation 
they  meet  with  from  English  photogra- 
phic students.  Hence  probably  the  in- 
artistic and  tasteless  character  displayed 
by  their  photographs  when  contrasted 
with  those  of  our  more  artistic  and 
tasteful  neighbors. — Popular  Science  ifo- 
view. 
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Mklpombne  Divina  ;  or,  Poems  on  Chris- 
tian Themes.  By  Christopher  Laome- 
don  Pindar.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.  1867. 

This  is  an  elegant  little  volume,  but 
not  a  volume  of  elegant  poetry.  We  feel 
unwilling  to  speak  adversely  of  the  effu- 
sions of  a  youthful  author,  (we  suppose 
his  youth  from  several  poems  given  as 
"youthful  efforts"  as  late  as  the  year 
1861,)  but  the  truth  must  be  honestly 
told,  if  told  at  all,  both  for  young  and 
old ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  this  book  con- 
tains many  easy  rhymes,  but  very  little 
poetic  thought  The  verses,  too  often 
faulty  in  rhythm,  abound  with  sentences 
that  can  hardly  be  called  good  English, 
as,  for  instance,  (p.  90 :) 

"  He  gazed  and  gazed,  and  deeper  still 
The  soft  attachment  grew, 
And  nearer  to  the  charmful  maid 
Ills  loving  soul  him  drew." 


And  again,  (p.  172  \, 

"  Only  pray  I  thee,  whom  first  saint 
hi  America  God  chose. 
Grant  that  countless  maids  may  rival 
In  my  land  thee,  heavenly  Rose !" 

In  a  little  translation  entitled  The 
Fisher's  Wife  we  find  a  verse  which 
will  illustrate  the  desire  we  now  express 
that  the  writer  had  husbanded  his  poet- 
ical ability,  and  allowed  it  to  find  expres- 
sion in  a  lesser  number  of  poems  more 
carefully  worded.  He  might  then  have 
given  us  a  volume  of  some  merit  We 
quote : 

"  1 0  horror  and  woe !  now  breaks  my  poor  heart  I 
Out  must  I  to  gain  relief!1 
She  cries,  and  rushes  from  out  the  house, 
The  mother  in  fear  and  grief. 

**  And  silently  drifts  a  corse  to  the  shore 
Strewn  with  trees  and  sedge  and  tan ; 
There  lies  he  all  naked  on  the  black  sand  : 
'  0  merciful  God !— my  man  1'  " 

With  so  many  evidences  of  the  author's 
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acquaintance  with  the  classic  poets  upon 
these  pages,  we  are  surprised  to  meet 
with  such  words  as  "bluey,"  "bleaky," 
"browny,"  and  the  like;  together  with 
elisions,  as  44  T"  for  44  it,"  to  begin  a 
line;  "needM"  for  u needed;"  and  such 
unwarrantable  extensions  as  giving  three 
syllables  to  words  like  44  Christian," 
44  solely,"  etc  We  feel  so  much  pleased, 
however,  with  his  modest  introduction* 
to  the  volume  that  we  will  allow  him 
to  speak  here  for  himself:  44  That  the 
book  is  very  imperfect,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced of ;  that  it  be  but  taken  by  ano- 
ther as  a  spur  to  elicit  a  more  perfect 
one  in  illustration  of  a  similar  theme,  is 
my  earnest  desire.  The  many  and  al- 
most unceasing  demands  of  a  higher  or- 
der have  allowed  me  to  bestow  only  a 
few  4tempora  subseciva'  on  a  work  to 
which  I  would  have  gladly  devoted  day 
and  night  As  such  it  can  hardly  be 
anything  else  than  deficient  in  many  re- 
spects. Yet  if  1  be  the  cause  of  giving 
to  but  one  person  the  pleasure  of  a  mo- 
ment in  perusing  these  pages,  and  still 
more,  if  one  be  thence  inspired  to  send  a 
whisper  of  love  to  the  saintly  beings 
carolled  in  them,  I  shall  consider  myself 
happy,  and  my  labors  more  than  suffi- 
ciently repaid." 

The  Two  Roads,  Gabriel,  Martha, 
Bread  of  Forgiveness,  Flowers  from 
Heaven,  Fragments  of  Correspon- 
dence. P.  0.  Shea,  Publisher,  New 
York. 

This  is  a  series  of  beautiful  stories, 
from  the  French,  on  the  beatitudes. 
They  are  well  translated,  and  published 
in  good  style. 


Science  of  Happiness;  or,  The  Beati- 
tudes in  Practice.  By  Mader  Bour- 
don.   P.  0.  Shea,  New  York. 

This  volume  contains  the  stories  men- 
tioned above  bound  together,  so  as  to 
make  another  book.v 

Studies  in  the  Gospels.  By  Richard 
Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.  New -York: 
Charles  Scribner  i  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known 
from  his  valuable  philological  works. 
This  volume  of  Studies  is  composed  of 
sixteen  chapters  of  expository  notes  on 
different  parables  and  events  recorded  in 
the  gospels.  He  has  made  free  use  of 
the  standard  commentaries,  both  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  We  cannot  attach 
any  critical  value  to  the  work,  as  we  ob- 
serve that,  where  Maldonatus  and  the 
fathers  go  against  the  system  to  which 
he  is  committed,  he  passes  over  what 
they  have  said,  and  gives  us  instead  the 
opinion  of  Calvin  or  his  own.  The  vol- 
ume contains,  however,  many  suggestive 
thoughts,  clothed  in  pure,  good  English. 
The  typographical  appearance  of  the  vol- 
ume is  remarkably  good. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Cunningham,  Philadelphia, 
has  in  press,  and  will  soon  publish,  The 
new  Life  of  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  edited 
by  Edward  Healy  Thompson,  and  which 
has  just  appeared  in  London.  It  will 
make  a  volume  of  about  four  hundred  pa- 
ges. 

Messrs.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York 
and  Cincinnati,  are  about  to  publish 
Rome  and  the  Popes :  translated  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  Karl  Brandes,  by  Rev. 
W.  T.  Wiseman,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  Seton  Hall  Seminar}'. 
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